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lUsfna'ft  Iftigina: 

OVU^MINISCENCES  OF  HER  MOST  QRACIOU8  MAJESTY 
QUEEV  VICTORIA. 

BT  02fB  WHO  HAS  A  GOOD  MBMOBT. 


Whbi &nitl9aw  the  pale  and  prettj 

dtaghter  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  she 

wiB&Aierlen.    Her  fair,  light  form 

WM  spoitiiiff  in  all  the  redolence  of 

path  snd  health  on  the  nohle  sands 

of  cUd  Ramsgate.     It  was  a  fine 

ianiiiier  day,  not  so  warm  as  to  in* 

doeeiai^or,  hut  ^ret  warm  enough 

to  render  the  fannii^  breezes  fh>m 

the  langhinff  tides,  as  they  broke 

gently  on  the  sands,  agreeable  and 

refi-eshing.     Her  dress  was  simple ; 

a  pbm  straw  bonnet,  with  a  wtiite 

riband  nwnd  the  crown,  a  coloured 

isnil&k^raftk,  looking  gay  and  cheer- 

ftl,  and  as  pretty  a  pair  of  shoes  on 

as  pretty  a  wr  of  feet  as  I  ever  re- 

iMmber  to  iuve  seen  from  China  to 

Kiffiseiiatka.    Bore  where  you  will, 

^•^  gafleries  €(f  the  Louvre,  of 

VeauUes,  in  Dsvid'a  ateiier,  or  in 

t^b^vnd  iBiisennia  of  our  own 

kred'ale,  I ^^  7^^  all,  my  good 

Q^tgca  ts^  wM*re«B^  to  find  me  a 

m^jtffot^t  than  were  thoee 

irrte  ftelfe  ^'^f^fia,   when    she 

^wiihlhepe^le^  and  the  tides 

HD  Bmig^  «•"*■«•      Her  mother 


self, — for  it  was  Wiluam  Wmiam- 

FOBCR ! ! 

Yes,  there  he  was,— he,  the  mighty 
moral  combatant  of  that  now  crushed 
giant.  Slavery!  who  had  fought  so 
nobly  and  so  well  for  the  great  prin- 
ciple that  no  man  had  a  right,  either 
rc»l  or  imaginary,  to  the  person  and 
being  of  another  man !  Ah !  never 
shall  I  forset  with  what  irresistible 
force  those  unes  recurred  to  my  mind, 
as  I  eased  on  the  diminutive  and 
trembung  form  of  that  moral  Her- 
cules,— 

««  Were  I  so  tall  to  reach  the  poles. 
Or  grasp  the  ocean  with  a  span, 

I  would  be  measared  by  mv  soul,— 
The  mind  'a  the  standara  of  the  man.*' 

Yes,  the  mind,  unchained,  unfet- 
tered, unenslaved,— 4hc   mind,  im- 
mortal as  the  Being  from  which  it 
«prang,  and  as  immortal  ^  the  8te.t« 
al  exStence  to  which  it  w  ^f^f^r" 
^•^^T^utid'*  the  standwd   of  ^ 
w^^     And  what  a  mmd  was  there 

^-  T^w'^^^'ihe^Huo;^ 


Regina*s  Regina. 


[January, 


he  look  otherwise  ?  Never,  b  ut  when 
the  wrongs  of  humanity  made  his 
fine  heart  bleed,  and  caused  the  flush 
of  honest  indignation  to  mantle  his 
pale  forehead.  His  kindly  eye  fol- 
lowed with  parental  interest  every 
footstep  of  the  young  creature,  as  she 
advanced  to  and  then  retreated  from 
the  coming  tide ;  and  it  was  evident 
that  his  mind  and  his  heart  were  full 
of  the  future,  whilst  they  were  in- 
terested in  the  present.  "  There  is, 
probably,  the  future  monarch  of  an 
empire,  on  whose  dominions  the  great 
orb  of  day  never  sets,"  was  a  thought 
which  was  evidently  depicted  on  his 
face,  as  he  pointed  to  the  little  dancing 
queen,  who  was  so  much  amused  at 
getting  her  shoes  wet  in  a  breaker, 
which  had  advanced  farther  and  with 
more  rapidity  than  she  expected. 
The  Duchess  of  Kent  waved  her 
hand,  and  Victoria,  obedient  to  the 
signal,  did  not  again  risk  the  dangers 
arising  from  damp  feet. 

The  scene  was  interesting.  The 
old  veteran  in  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  truth,  placed  between  his  hands 
the  little  fingers  of  the  blooming 
girl  of  five  years  of  age,  and  some- 
thing was  then  said,  which  I  would 
have  given  a  sreat  deal  to  have  heard, 
which  caused  the  blue  eyes  of  our 
now  beloved  queen  to  stare  most 
fixedly  at  her  venerable  instructor, 
whilst  her  devoted  mother  looked 
alternately  at  both,  evidently  inter- 
ested and  affected  by  the  contrast. 
No  doubt  some  monitory,  touching, 
truthful  words  had  fallen  from  the 
lips  of  Mr.  Wilberforce ;  and  it  may 
be  that  from  that  sacred  moment 
she  dated  her  first  abhorrence  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  slavery, 
like  arrows  directed  by  a  skilful 
marksman  were  the  well  -  prepared 
words  and  thoughts  of  that  universal 
philanthropist;  and,  doubtless,  they 
fell  not  in  vain  on  the  ear  of  the 
young  Victoria.    The  conversation 


their  varied  recreations,  and  caused 
them  to  feel  that  he  sympathised  with 
all  that  was  virtuous,  beautiful,  and 
good.  Thus  the  little  party  I  have 
described  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the 
tide,  and  the  emancipator  of  the 
Negro  and  black  population  of  the 
world,  condescended  to  the  trifles  of 
watching  the  encroachments  of  each 
new  breaker,  and  to  the  tact  of  a 
Newfoundland  dog,  who  exhibited 
his  skill  in  bringing  safe  to  shore 
some  sticks,  which  were  thrown  at 
great  distances  into  the  sea  that  he 
might  swim  after  them. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  an  hour 
was  spent.  I  had  known  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce more  in  public  than  in  pri- 
vate life,  though  I  had  visited  him  at 
his  quiet  residence  at  Brompton,  and 
always  found  him  accessible  and  kind. 
But  1  had  the  prudence  not  to  intrude 
upon  him  on  this  occasion,  and  I  was 
simply  a  spectator.  The  duchess 
was  earnest  in  her  manner  during  a 
great  portion  of  that  hour,  and  seemed 
much  delighted  when  Mr.  Wilber- 
force fixed  the  attention  of  her  darling 
daughter  by  some  sentences  he  pro- 
nounced in  her  hearing.  I  am  quite 
satisfied  they  related  to  slavery.  His 
attitude,  his  movements,  his  solemn- 
ity, and  the  fixed  eye,  and  deeply 
moumftil  face  of  his  charming  young 
pupil,  convinced  me  of  that.  I  think 
he  described  to  her  a  young  slave 
girl,  torn  from  her  parents,  consigned 
to  a  slave  ship,  delivered  up  to  a 
cruel  and  inhuman  trafiicker  in  flesh, 
and  subjected  to  th^  lash,  and  to 
misery,  tears,  and  groans,  ere  her 
heart  should  have  even  known  what 
sorrow  and  anguish  were.  But  the 
hour  soon  flitted  away.  The  duchess 
and  her  daughter  returned  to  their 
modest  and  unpretending  dwelling, 
and  Mr.  Wilberforce,  joined  by  some 
friend,  walked  quietly  on  the  pier. 

The  favourite  bathing-woman  of 
the  Princess  Victoria  appeared,  as 


im.] 


Regina's  Regina. 


vBtaa  were  reqiectful  in  their  man- 
w,  and  the  joun^  Victoria  was 
csorteoiB,  and  yet  lively.     She  was 

Sit  iht  %ht,  gav  hein^  she  ought  to 
re  been  at  sach  an  age,  and  under 
sU  the  circumstances  of  her  rank  and 
prospects ;  and  she  even  then  knew 
that,  which  her  recent  visits  to  the  no- 
lalitj  of  England  have  distinctly 
proTed  shecontinnes  to  feel^  that  the 
naarch^  of  Great  Britain  is  limited, 
coostitutionaL,  and  popiilar. 

And  let  not  the  nnobeervant  man, 
who  notices  not  the  daily  and  hourly 
monderings  of  the  youthful  mind, 
until  it  becomes  vast  and  miyestic  in 
niaturer  years,  smile  at  this  statement 
of  the  early  sentiments  of  the  Queen 
Vktoria.  Education  does  not  com- 
mence with  the  alphahet.  It  begins 
with  a  mother^s  look — ^with  a  father^s 
nod  of  approbation,  or  a  sigh  of  re- 
proof— ^with  a  sister^s  gentle  pressure 
of  the  hand,  or  a  brother*s  noble  act 
of  forbearance  —  with  handfulls  of 
flowers  in  green  and  daisy  meadows 
— ^with  birds' -nests,  admired,  but  not 
touched — with  creeping  ants,  and 
almost  imperceptible  emmets — with 
humming  bees  and  glass  beehives— 
with  pleasant  walks  in  shady  lanes, 
—  and  with  thoughts  directed,  in 
•weet  and  kindly  tones  and  words,  to 
nature,  to  beauty,  to  acts  of  bene- 
▼olence,  to  deeds  of  valour  and  of 
virtue,  and  to  the  source  of  all  oood, 
to  God  himself.  ^^ 

Kow  I  believe,  in  my  conscience, 
«md  I  may  add  that  I  have  the  best 
of  ail  reasons  for  saying  so,  that  the 
^h«rt  years  of  the  young  Victoria, 
ber  first  education,  partook  of  this 
character,  and  was  devoted  to  such 
recreations  as  those  of  irhich  I  have 
been  speaking.  It  iw  felt  by  her 
JliMjtnous  mother  it^ttbe  cultivation 

^^^  ^^  Y^  ""^^"^  "^^  ^' 
port«ace  than  that  (,/^e  ^nnd,  and 
^bat  h4ar  daugbtoV^^      should  be 

f^^,7^ni^l^^^  V.er  happy. 


ing,  her  head  bent  forward,  and, 
whilst  all  nature  was  ^y,  she  looked 
sickly,  sad,  and  famishmg.  Whether 
she  was  too  depressed  to  beg,  or  too 
exhausted  at  tnat  moment  to  make 
the  effort,  I  cannot  tell;  but  she 
asked  for  no  alms,  and  even  looked 
not  at  the  passers  by.  The  young 
princess  was  attracted  by  her  appear- 
ance, and  spoke  to  the  duchess.  **  I 
think  not,  were  the  only  words  1 
heard  from  her  mamma ;  and,  **  Oh  I 
yes,  indeed,**  was  all  I  could  catch 
of  the  youthful  reply.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  ducneas  thought 
the  old  woman  was  not  in  need 
of  relief,  or  would  be  offended 
by  the  offer  of  alms;  but  the 
princess  had  looked  under  her  bon- 
net, and  gained  a  better  insight 
into  her  condition.  There  was  a 
momentary  pause ;  the  Princess  Vic- 
toria ran  }Mck  a  few  steps  most 
nimbly,  and  with  a  smile  of  heartfelt 
delight  placed  some  silver  in  the 
hands  of  the  old  Irishwoman.  Tall 
and  stately  was  the  poor  creature, 
and  as  she  rose  slowly  with  clasped' 
hands  and  rivetted  features,  she  im- 
plored the  blessing  of  heaven  on  the 
"  English  lady."  She  little  dreamed 
that  that  lady  would  be  the  ftiture 
queen  of  these  realms,  or  that  she 
was  a  member  of  that  house  of  Bruns- 
wick whose  illustrious  scions  have 
ever  been  distinguished  for  their 
sympathy  with  human  suffering,  and 
for  that  charity  which  is  kind  and 
which  never  fkQeth.  The  old  Irish- 
woman was  so  taken  by  surprise 
by  this  unexpected  mark  of  bene- 
ficence on  the  part  of  she  knew 
not  whom,  that  she  turned  over  her 
sixpences  again  and  again,  thanked 
the  Vh^n  as  well  as  the  "  youna 
lady"  a  thousand  and  a  thousand 
times,  and  related  to  those  who 
stopped  to  hear  her  exclamations  the 
**  good  luck"  that  had  come  upon 
her.     A   few  moments  more,   ano^ 
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happiness  and  virtue,  where  truth 
shall  he  eternal  and  hliss  unalloyed. 

The  youthful  monarch  of  these 
realms  was  the  daughter  of  a  man 
whose  character  has  not  heen  ade- 
quately estimated,  and  whose  talents 
and  virtues  have  not  met  with  all  the 
praise  to  which  they  were  entitled. 
How  was  this?  Was  it  that  he  spent 
his  youth  in  dissipation  and  folly, 
and,  like  the  prodigal,  returned  m 
penitence  and  rags  ?  By  no  means ; 
for  he  was  a  pattern  of  prudence, 
economy,  moral  life,  and  active,  in- 
dustrious hahits.  He  made  no  dehts, 
incurred  no  unnecessary  expenses, 
delighted  in  hooks,  education,  and 
charity ;  and  was  an  admirahle  son, 
a  model  of  a  soldier,  and  one  of  the 
best  of  hushands.  Was  it  that  his 
stem  hahits  as  an  officer  made  for 
him  enemies,  and  that  these,  in  after 
life,  sought  to  detract  from  his  fair 
fame  as  a  civilian  ?  There  may  he 
somethinjgf  in  this ;  hut  the  real  secret 
of  Uie  little  that  has  heen  kindly 
said  and  written  of  the  duke  is  this, 
—  that  he  belonged  to  a  political 
party  which  never  praises  those  who 
serve  it,  because  it  is  a  divided,  split, 
jealous,  and  unconfiding  partj[. 

His  royal  brothers,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  Dukes  of  York, 
Clarence,  and  Cumberland,  entertain- 
ed high  Protestant  and  Conservative 
principles,  and  attached  themselves 
to  such  leaders  as  Pitt,  Liverpool, 
Wellington,  and  Castlereagh.  The 
Dukes  of  Kent  and  Sussex  took  for 
political  guides  the  ejected  and  for- 
lorn Whig  party,  and  enrolled  them- 
selves in  the  ranks  of  "  His  Majesty's 
opposition."  Unaccustomed  to  power 
and  office,  and  unused  to  the  great 
privileges  of  being  able  to  confer 
benefits  on  others  by  reason  of  hold- 
injg  posts  of  governmental  importance, 
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former  returned  thanks  on  the  part 
of  the  royal  family  for  the  honour 
which  had  been  conferred  by  the 
health  of  the  junior  members  having 
been  drunk;  and  the  noble  duke  then 
hastily  glanced  at  his  own  position. 
^*  I  am  a  friend  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  all  the  world  over,*'  said  his 
royal  hifi'hness.  ''  I  am  an  enemy 
to  all  religious  tests.  I  am  a  sup- 
porter of  a  general  system  of  educa- 
tion. All  men  are  my  brethren; 
and  I  hold  that  power  is  only  dele- 
cted for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 
These  are  the  principles  of  noyself 
and  of  my  beloved  brother  the  Duke 
of  Sussex.  They  are  not -popular 
principles  just  now ;  that  is,  they  do 
not  conduct  to  place  or  office.  AH 
the  members  of  the  royal  family  do 
not  hold  the  same  principles.  For 
this  I  do  not  blame  them ;  but  we 
claim  for  ourselves  the  right  of  think- 
ing and  acting  as  we  think  best ;  and 
we  proclaim  ourselves,  with  our 
friend  Mr.  Tiemey,  *  members  of 
his  majesty's  loyal  opposition.' " 

This  was  a  bold  stand,  as  it  was 
also  a  singular  position  for  a  member 
of  the  royial  family,  for  a  son  of  the 
reigning  monarch ;  but  to  it  his  royal 
hignness  adhered  to  the  latest  penod 
of  his  life.  It  would  perhaps  be  cu- 
rious, and  even  interesting,  to  in- 
J[uire  into  all  the  circumstances  which 
ed  the  Dukes  of  Kent  and  Sussex  to 
associate  themselves  with  the  opposi- 
tion party  in  and  out  of  parliament. 
It  has  heen  thought  by  some  men 
that  the  small  incomes  which  were 
bestowed  on  those  illustrious  indi- 
viduals, and  which  would  not  admit 
of  their  taking  their  proper  rank  at 
court,  threw  them  necessarily  into 
the  ranks  of  the  opposition.  Those 
ranks  were,  of  course,  always  open 
to  them.    The  leaders  of  the  Whig 
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Kent  and  Sunex  were  nearly  iden- 
teal,  the  former  invariably  expreflsed 
MKelf  with  more  reserve  and  pru- 
«nce  than  did  the  latter.  Not  that 
«w  less  a  Whig  than  bis  noUe 
wtAher;  but  he  was  more  impiessed 
with  the  &et  of  his  near  relat^nship 
to  the  throne,  and  witb  tbe  neoefldty 
w  shewing  deference  to  tbe  coraicil- 
lorsof  his  royaL  iatber. 

I  remember  on  one  occasion  to 
hare  heard  sentiments  of  so  hostile  a 
«J*nicter  to  the  tben  government  of 
the  Prince  Regent  pronoimced  at  a 
pablic  dinner  by  tbe  Duke  of  Sus- 
ies, that  even  those  present  who  en- 
totained  the  same  political  senti- 
n>^^  with  his  royal  highness  ad- 
JniUed  that  so  marked  and  personal 
»  line  of  conduct  was  scarcely  be- 
g«Mng  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal. 
Some  good  Conservatives  left  the 
i^oom,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
duke;  and  I  firmly  believe  that  their 
eonduct  read  a  lesson  to  him  which 
he  nerver  forgot;  and  that  thereafter 
he  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  to  ahstain 
from  all  political  allusions  in  his 
5?e^«,  except  in  the  House  of 
^rds.  Tbis  rule,  however,  he  broke 
through  vrh^i  he  attended  the  an- 
nual meetings  of  a  society  which  was 
first  established  by  the  Dissenters  to 
oppose  tbe  bill  of  Lord  Sidmouth, 
snd  v^ich  afterwards,  under  the  title 
^J*  the  Protestant  Society  for  the 
iTiotection  of  Religious  Liberty,"  be- 
came m  realiUr  an  association  for  the 
pmecution  ofthe  Established  Clergy. 
On  the  anniversaries  of  this  society, 
when  tbe  X>uke  of  Sussex  attend^ 
1^  mdulged  in  no  very  measured 
Phwaes  against  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  availed  himself  of  those  oc- 
t!l5f*°l  ^  inform  the  Dissenting 
^  throu^bont  the  comtry  that  he 
prrferred  the  Lanasterisax  to  the 
laitaonal   Bystem   of^scBtiGti.  th^t 


hasty  in  his  decisions,  and  less  ener- 
getic in  his  statements.  His  prefer- 
ences were  undoubtedly  those  of  his 
brother,  but  he  had  a  greater  com- 
mand of  himself^  and  did  not  so  fre- 
quently express  his  aversions  as  did 
Uie  Duke  of  Sussex.  The  life  of  the 
former  had  indeed  been  one  of  a 
strictly  regular  and  military  cha- 
racter ;  whilst  his  brother  had  been 
cast  into  literary  and  political  circles 
idl  hostile  to  Torvism  and  Conserva- 
tism, all  opposed  to  the  clergy,  all 
friendly  to  the  French  revolution, 
all  disposed  to  proclaim  and  propa- 
gate extreme  views,  and  all  at  va- 
riance with  the  court  and  with  that 
alliance  of  foreign  princes  which  was 
essential  to  the  destruction  of  French 
influence,  and  to  the  prevention  of 
the  success  of  French  intrigue. 

The  Duke  of  Kent  was  the  fourth 
son  of  George  III.  He  was  bom  the 
2d  of  Nov.  1767;  and  at  the  age  of 
18  was  sent  to  Germany  by  order 
of  his  royal  father.  He  resided  suc- 
cessively at  Luneberg  and  Hanover 
until  he  had  completed  his  20th 
year ;  and  during  that  period  his 
whole  income  consisted  of  an  allow- 
ance of  1000^  per  annum,  of  which 
his  governor  had  the  sole  disposal, 
with  the  exception  of  a  guinea  and  a- 
halfper  week  for  pocket-money.  The 
two  next  years  of  his  life  were  passed 
at  Geneva,  but  without  any  increase 
of  income ;  and  very  many  were  the 
privations  to  which  he  had  to  submit 
arising  out  of  his  hi^h  rank  and  ele- 
vated position.  With  the  rank  of 
colonel,  he  subsequently  commanded 
the  7th  Fusileers,  fonmng  part  of  the 
garrison  of  Gibraltar,  under  General 
O'Hara,  in  1790-91,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolutionary  war 
with  France.  From  Gibraltar  be 
was  removed  to  Canada  in  1'^^^^ 
thence  to  Halifax,  l^ova  Scotia,  ax^o^ 
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select.  This  state  of  things,  it  is 
«dded,  rendered  him  cross  and  severe, 
and  made  him  hy  far  less  lovahle 
than  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  I  cannot, 
however,  subscribe  to  the  accuracy 
of  this  statement.  The  Duke  of  Kent 
was  by  no  means  averse  to  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  loved  the  soldiers 
who  served  under  him  as  his  bro- 
thers, obeyed  with  the  utmost  alacrity 
the  orders  of  his  superiors,  and  set 
an  admirable  example  of  dutiful  sub- 
mission ;  but  whenever  a  suitable 
opportunity    was    afforded    him  of 

E roving  his  affection  for  his  troops, 
e  avuled  himself  of  it  with  an 
alacrity  and  pleasure  which  shewed 
that  he  possessed  a  kind  and  generous 
heart. 

During  the  period  of  the  Duke  of 
Kent's  service  m  British  America,  he 
received  orders  to  sul  for  the  West 
Indies  and  to  join  in  the  attack  made 
under  Sir  Charles  Grey  upon  the 
French  islands.  At  the  conflict  at 
St.  Lucie,  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself,  and  gave  undeniable  proof 
that  he  was  a  brave  soldier  as  well 
as  a  skilful  officer.  From  America 
he  returned  to  Gibraltar,  and  was 
appointed  governor  of  that  important 
fort.  Called  at  length  to  England 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Ist  Foot,  with  the  rank  of  field- 
marshal.  The  duties  of  this  new 
station  were  performed  with  exem- 
plary diligence  and  zeal;  and  the 
annals  of  the  Horse  Guards  can  attest 
to  his  wise  and  judicious  counsels,  to 
his  strict  attention  to  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  army,  and  to  his 
attentive  re^^ard  for  the  comfort  and 
happiness  oi  the  soldiers. 

The  restoration  of  peace  to  Europe 
opened  newfieldn  oi  occupation  wt 
his  generous  and  active  mind.  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of 
charity,  to  the  diffusion  of  benevolent 
principles,  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
physical  as  well  as  the  social  and 
moral  condition  of  his  fellow-sub-> 
jects ;  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
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plication  of  science  to  their  unfor- 
tunate condition.  The  blind  he  looked 
on  with  tenderness  and  svmpathy, 
and  rejoiced  greatly  at  the  mvention 
of  raised  letters  by  which  they  might 
teach  themselves  to  read  with  their 
fingers.  The  orphan  and  the  widow 
were  the  objects  of  his  special  solici- 
tude; and  the  ignorant  ahd  pro- 
fligate he  sought  to  reclaim  by  peni- 
tentiaries, schools,  and  various  other 
means  of  useful  and  practical  know- 
ledge. It  is  true,  indeed,  that  "  Re- 
gina'^  cannot  but  enter  her  protest 
against  those  schools  of  general  icnow- 
lec^  without  specific  and  fixed  re- 
ligious creeds,  wnich  his  roval  high- 
ness felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  Foster  and 
multiply.  "The  Bible— the  whole 
Bible!"  was  the  cry  of  the  Duke  of 
Kent.  He  did  not  bear  in  mind  that 
all  the  heresies  which  have  existed 
firom  age  to  age  in  the  so-called 
Christian  Church  have  been  claimed 
to  be  founded  on,  and  to  belong  to, 
the  system  of  Christianity  taught  by 
the  Bible.  He  forgot  that  Christ 
taught  his  Church  and  established  it, 
as  well  as  gave  to  them  that  sure 
word  of  prophecy  to  which  all  Christ- 
ians will,  of  course,  do  well  to  takd 
heed ;  and  when  he  insisted  that  it 
was  sufficient  to  teach  a  child  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  without  supplying 
note  or  comment,  he  forgot  that  chil- 
dren who  are  sent  into  the  world 
without  a  creed,  without  a  church, 
and  without  possessing  a  love  of,  and 
a  reverence  for,  authority  in  matters 
of  religion,  will  soon  fall  victims  to 
impostors,  fanatics,  heretics,  and  vain 
babblers.  Hence  as  men*s  minds 
have  progressed,  and  ad  religious  and 
sound  church  principles  have  ad- 
vanced, the  system  called  "  Lancas- 
terian"  has  given  way  to  the  natumal 
schools  of  the  Church,  and  fixed 
creeds  and  truths  are,  thank  God! 
rapidly  taking  the  place  of  vague 
notions  and  undefinea  opinions. 

The  indefatigable    zeal    and   the 
generous  conduct  of  the  Duke   of 
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.  Knd.  g^ood.  pubHc 
nia  \oice  ^vths  very  far 
y tothatofhis  \>rotlier  Sussex, 
^wtttdamuch  greater  command 
MJfflgwgp  and  power  of  suitable 
™fomb\e  Utterance-  The  latter 
P*^  the  more  classical  and 
Weiryimnd;  but  tlie  strong  sound 
«K  of  the  fonaer  far  outweighed 
«i  publie  meetings  tliese  lesser  ad- 
^««^  The  pimctixaUtj  of  the 
Me  of  Rent  'was  an  admirable 
feitiirembia  character,  and  his  con- 
<feMai8W)ii  to  his  inferiors  both  in 
nnkandattainments  w^is  most  charm- 
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i  vas  the  prince  from  whom, 
aod  from  his  alliance  ^th  her  illus- 
tnous  mother,  Her  Serene  Highness 
VJctom  Maria  Ix»uisa,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  former  reignmg  Duke 
of  Saxe  Coburg,  and  widow  of  His 
&rene  Highness  the  Prince  of  Lei- 
nengeo,  as  well  as  sister  to  the  now 
EJDg  of  the  Belgians,  sprane  the 
Praiess  Victoria,  the  honoured  and 
beloved  monarch  of  these  realms. 

The  Duchess  of  Kent  was  in  all 
respects  worthy    of  the  confidence 
and  afiecCion  of  her  royal  consort. 
Brought  up    under  the  immediate 
care  and  superintendence  of  her  il- 
lustrious motber  conjointly  with  her 
brother,  the  now  King  of  the  Belgians, 
her  mind  was  richly  stored  with  use- 
ful knowledge,  and  her  heart  imbued 
with  noble  and  generous  principles. 
In  1802,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  in 
comphance  with  the  entreaties  of  her 
&ther,  to  whom  she  was  most  ten- 
deriy  attached,  and  who,  anticipating 
his  approaching  dissolution,  desired 
earnestly  to  see  his  only  surviving 
daughter  married  before  his  death, 
she  was  united  to  the  then  Hereditary 
Prince  of  Leinengen,  who  was  twenty- 
eight  years  older  than  herself.    Un- 
fortunately for  the  Princess  of  Co- 
bnrg,  no  union  could  have  been  less 


ezem(»lary  a  mamier,  fhmi  the  period 
of  her  marriage  to  the  year  1814,  that 
the  breath  of  slander  never  was  di- 
rected against  her  fair  fame  and 
honour.  She  sought  by  the  cor- 
rectness of  her  life,  the  suavity  of  her 
manners,  and  the  diligent  discharge 
of  her  maternal  duties,  to  raise  the 
character  of  the  house  of  Leinengen, 
by  no  means  ennobled  by  her  hus- 
band. By  him  she  had  two  children, 
—a  son,  bora  in  1804 ;  and  a  daughter 
in  1807.  The  same  exemplary  con- 
duct was  maintained  by  nis  widow 
after  the  decease  of  the  Prince  of 
Leinengen ;  and  her  pure  fame  was 
not  confined  to  the  small  state  of 
which  she  was  the  pride  and  the 
oraament.  When,  then,  in  1 8 1 8  this 
country  earaestly  desired  that  the 
Duke  of  Kent  should  marry,  public 
opinion,  as  well  as  the  feeling  of  the 
royal  family  of  England,  pointed  her 
out  to  his  royal  highness  as  a  princess 
every  way  wortny  of  his  choice. 
The  similarity  of  tastes  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Kent  was  the  basis 
of  their  connubial  happiness.  Simple 
and  unostentatious  m  her  manners, 
and  possessing  peculiar  gentleness 
and  sweetness  of  character,  she  won 
not  only  the  affections  of  her  husband, 
but  of  all  who  had  the  happiness  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  her  ad- 
mirable life  and  disposition. 

This  country,  severely  and  most 
painfully  disappointed  in  its  general 
and  just  expectations  with  regard  to 
the  much-desired  succession  to  the 
throne  in  the  person  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte    of    Wales,   looked    with 
deep    and    unquestionable    anxiety 
at  the  period  in  question  to  the  sub- 
iect  of  the  heir  to  the  throne.    Not, 
indeed,  that  there  was  no  pr^ect  of 
a  succ^^ion  in  any  of  the  branches 
of  the  royal  house,  since  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  was  miaried  m  1818  to 
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to  the  charitable  and  scientific  in- 
stitutionB  of  the  country,  and  his 
marriage  was  very  generally  desired. 

The  proposed  marriage  met,  also, 
-with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
who,  in  May  1818,  directed  Lord 
Liverpool  to  present  a  message  to 
the  House  of  Lords  announcing  his 
royal  consent  to  the  union,  and  his 
confidence  that  parliament  would 
make  all  suitable  arrangements. 
Acting  on  the  principle  of  increased 
provision  adopted  in  the  case  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  Lord  Liverpool 
proposed  an  addition  of  6000Z.  per 
annum  to  the  Duke  of  Kent*s  income, 
and  which  grant  was  the  more  neces- 
sary inasmuch  as  the  duchess  had 
lost  by  her  marriage  with  the  duke 
an  income  of  between  4000/.  and 
60001,  per  annum.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Henry  Broughimi  se- 
ceded from  the  Curwens,  the  Herons, 
the  Methuens,  and  the  Protheroes, 
who  opposed  the  additionid  (^ant, 
and  jomed  with  Lord  Althorp  m  ex- 
pressing his  conviction  that  it  was 
most  important  that  the  succession 
should  be  kept  up,  and  that  the  issue 
of  the  marriage  should  be  provided 
for  thereafter  in  suitable  splendour. 
On  the  discussion  which  took  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons  there  were 
62  who  recorded  their  votes  Sj^ainst, 
and  206  for  the  grant ;  and  of  those 
62  the  far  greater  number  were  men 
who  yet  professed  vast  respect  and 
esteem  for  his  royal  highness.  Thus 
jt  always  has  been  with  the  Whigs, 
profligate  in  non-essentials,  they 
are  mean  and  shabby  in  essentials. 
Fawning  and  sycophantic  at  court, 
they  are  rough -shod,  severe,  and 
haughty  in  parliament. 

l%emamage,  which  was  celebrated 
without  pomp  or  display,  took  place 
on  the  29th  May,  1818;  whilst  the 


marriage  took  place  in  May  1815, 
and  the  noble,  mtellectual,  amiable, 
and  beloved  Prince  Ernest  was  bom 
in  1819.  But  with  regard  to  the 
Dukes  of  Clarence,  Cambridge,  and 
Kent,  the  objection  is  equally  un- 
just. They  rightly  felt  that  the 
House  of  Brunswick  was  dear  to  the 
English  people,  that  the  natioa 
ardently  desired  the  question  of  suc- 
cession should  be  placed  beyond 
doubt,  and  that,  as  life  was  uncertain, 
and  the  chances  of  leaving  ofispring 
not  less  so,  it  was  clearly  their  duty 
to  marry. 

The  question  of  succession  is  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  countries,  where 
either  an  absolute  or  a  limited  mo- 
narchy exists,  one  of  great  importance 
and  national  interest.  But  nowhere 
can  it  be  more  so  than  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, where  political  parties  are  so 
nearly  poised,  where  the  Romish 
Church  IS  perpetually  striving  to  come 
up  to  a  level  with,  if  not  to  have  the 
superiority,  over  the  national  fiuth, 
and  where  all  the  weight  and  au- 
thority, unity  and  power,  of  a  mon- 
archy is  required  to  keep  democracy 
from  making  constant  and  fearhil 
encroachments. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  was  the  only 
son  of  Geoi^  HI.  who  declined  to 
make  a  royal  alliance  with  a  foreign 
princess.  His  affections  and  sympa- 
thies were  otherwise  engaged,  and, 
whilst  he  took  the  liveliest  interest  in 
the  marriage  of  his  favourite  brother 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  he  did  not  enter- 
tain the  idea  of  his  own  issue  ever 
ascending  the  throne.  The  royal 
duke  announced  at  a  public  dinner  in 
Freemasons'  Hall  the  marriage  of  his 
iUustrious  relative,  and  the  news  vras 
received  with  sincere  delight.  Early 
in  July  following,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Kent  arrived  at  Chire- 
mont,  and  on  the  ISth  of  that  month 
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to  the  caremineiEt  <kf  the 
ftjnee  Regoit,  and  not  to  be  Teg«rded 
JD  the  li^  of  the  centre  of  any 
fiiroil  (^poation  to  the  then  go- 
femment,  as  well  as  with  the  new 
of  gntifTing  their  mutual  tastes  for 
fotiip  scenery  and  travelling,  some 
portioii  of  the  few  months  which 
ekpsed  after  their  marriage  were 
pMKd  on  the  Continent.  This  ab- 
sence on  foreim  shores  extended  to 
vithin  a  montn  of  the  accouchement 
(^tbe  duchess,  since  aihe  landed  with 
tbe  duke  at  Dover  frona  Calais  on 
the  2M  April,  1819;  and  on  the 
84th  of  May,  1819,  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria  was  bom. 

The  birth  of  our  charming  queen 
took  place  at  Kensington  Palace.  The 
Dukes  of  Sussex  and  AlVellinffton,  the 
ArehlHih<m  oi  Canterbury,  tne  Mar- 
ooesB  of  Jjansdovme,  the  Earl  Ba- 
marst,  Mr.  Canning,  the  Bishop  of 
Loodim,  and  Mr.  Vansittart,  were  pre- 
sent Ofthesebutfewcompcuratively 
itiUsarvive  ;but  the  Duke  orWelling[- 
ton,  who  was  present  at  her  birth,  is 
now  one  of  the  most  beloved  and  con- 
fided in  of  the  que«i*s  advisers,  and  to 
no  being  upon  earth  does  her  majesty 
paymore  deference  or  respect 

That  was  a  bright  day  to  the  illus- 
trious parents  of  our  young  and  be- 
kred  monarch  when  her  birth  was 
smiminced  to  a  waiting  and  anxious 
nstion.     The  duke  wept  for  joy,  and 
the  fiKt  that  the  infant  was  a  cUiugh- 
ter,  and  not  a  son,  did  not  appear  in 
the  least  to  diminish  from  the  general 
rejoicing.     The  country  appeared  to 
be  relieved  by  the  event  from  a  con- 
aderable   pressure   of  anxiety,  for 
Prince  George   of  Cumberland  was 
not  bom  till  three  days  afterwards, 
and  Prince    Greoii|e  of  Cambridge 
was  the  then  only  mie  of  the  royal 
marriages    of    1818.     The    conva- 
lescence of  the  Bucbm  of  Kent  was 
rapid,  the  beauty  md  ayftunetry  of 
the  mfant  pnncew  were  spoken  of 
with  greU  admiTMtion    hyaH    who 
mrrwiided  her  penon,  and  the  duke 
^^J^  •S^"^.  tl^e'^dxawing- 


seemed  to  possess  on  some  sul^jecta, 
predicted  that  his  niece  Victoria 
would  one  day  ascend  the  throne  of 
her  ancestors. 

The  royal  christening,  which  took 
place  on  the  24th  of  June,  1819  (su- 
juremely  on  that  occasion  Xod^-dav), 
was  of  a  very  ^vate  character.  The 
palace  of  Kensmgton  was  selected  for 
the  ceremony,  and  the  royal  gold 
font  was  removed  from  the  Tower  of 
London  and  fitted  up  in  the  grand 
saloon  of  the  palace.  The  draperies 
were  removed  from  the  Chapel  Koyal, 
St  James*s,  under  the  direction  of  the 
lord  chamberlain.     The  Prince  Be- 

Smt,  attended  by  Sir  Benjamin 
loomfield,  was  received  by  the 
duchess;  the  members  of  the  royal 
family,  and  other  illustrious  visitors, 
assembled  early  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  holy  omce  was  administered 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
assisted  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 
The  infimt  queen  was  named  **  Alex- 
andrina  Victoria,**  and  the  sponsors 
were  the  Prince  Regent,  the  Emperor  • 
Alexander  of  Russia,  who  was  re- 
presented by  his  proxy  the  Duke  of 
York,  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Wur- 
tembeig,  whose  proxy  was  the  Prin- 
cess Augusta,  and  the  Duchess  Dow- 
ager of  Cobuig,  who  was  represented 
by  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester.  No- 
thing could  be  more  joyous  and 
cheerful  than  the  scene ;  but  it  was 
(me  of  family  union  and  quiet  joy. 

In  the  evening  a  brilliant  jMurty 
adorned  the  saloons  of  the  happy 
parents,  who  unouestionably  resolved, 
m  the  most  solemn  and  deliberate 
maimer,  to  educate  their  child  in  a 
manner  in  every  respect  worthy  of 
the  great  and  enlightened  nation  over 
which  she  would  probably  be  called 
to  rule.  .     , 

And  now,  it  appears  to  me,  la  ^f^ 
proper  and  convenient  occasion  lox 
alluW  to  aseries  of  attempts  vvlach 
have  blen  made  at  different^^» 
by  men  of  party-feelings  and  P^^^. 

ate  minds,  to  eV,^^^HSfdlX> 
tility,  rivalship,iealousy,^f  ^J 


necessary,  in  order  to  excite  a  proper 
and  even  ardent  attachment  on  the 
part  of  the  country  to  the  succession 
of  the  issue  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  to 
vilify  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  or 
to  represent  his  admirable  son  in  an 
unfavourable  position.  It  was  not 
necessary,  in  onier  to  secure  the  love 
and  veneration  of  the  country  for  the 
Queen  Dowager  of  William  IV.,  to 
deprecate  the  intellectual  attainments, 
the  personal  charms,  and  the  moral 
characteristics  of  the  young  Princess 
Victoria.  It  was  not  necessary,  in 
order  to  secure  a  large  amount  of 
popularity  for  our  youn^  queen, 
when  she  was  simply  heiress-pre- 
sumptive to  the  throne,  to  decry 
Prince  George  of  Cambridge,  or  the 
gay  and  amiable  Princess  Augusta, 
whose  recent  marriage  has  excited 
so  much  sympathy.  Yet  all  these, 
•  and  other  plans  equally  reprehensible, 
were  resorted  to,  in  order  to  isolate 
the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  her  daugh- 
ter as  much  as  possible  from  the 
•  Conservative  nobuity  of  the  land, 
and  to  render  the  future  Queen  of 
England  rather  the  queen  of  a  party 
than  the  queen  of  all  ranks  and  all 
classes.  Tne  efforts  made  to  estrange 
the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  her  royal 
daughter  from  the  house  of  Cum- 
berland, and  to  depreciate  Prince 
Greorge  in  the  opinion  of  the  British 
nation,  were  carried  on  during  a  con- 
siderable period  of  the  minority  of 
our  now  queen,  and  the  grossest 
and  most  atrocious  libels  and  calum- 
nies were  resorted  to,  in  order  to 
cause  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
succession  of  the  daughter  of  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  was  a  source  of 
great  umbrage  and  annoyance  to  her 
uncle,  Ernest  Augustus.  That  such 
a  feeling  really  existed,  I  unhesi- 
tatingly deny.  But  so  constant  were 
the  efforts  of  the  enemies  of  peace 
and  of  kindly  sentiment  between  the 
different  members  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick,  on  the  part  of  these  dis- 
seminators of  discord,  that  it  at  last 
was  ffenerallv  believed  that  all  was 


ble  to  the  feelings  of  Jealousy,  rivalry, 
and  apprehension  of  the  influence  of 
other  sons  of  King  Greorge  III.  than  the 
one  to  whom  she  was  happily  united, 
I  also  delight  to  record.  But  even 
to  the  period  of  the  recent  visit  of 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Hanover  to 
this  country,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  excite  in  the  highest  quarters 
sentiments  amounting  to  aistrost. 
They  have  all  failed. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kent 
comprehended  fully  and  wisely  the 
whole  of  their  duties  as  parents  of 
the  heiress-presumptive  of  the  British 
crown.  They  understood  and  felt 
that  to  them  Providence  had  confided 
a  most  important  charge,— a  national 
treasure  for  which  they  were  respon- 
sible to  man,  to  the  country,  and  to 
Heaven.  They  at  once  took  measures 
to  secure  the  health  and  vigour  of 
her  body,  and  to  surround  her 
earliest  mind  with  such  objects, 
scenery,  and  persons,  as  should  tend 
to  form  it  for  all  that  was  virtuous, 
pure,  innocent,  graceful,  and  femi- 
nine ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  should 
be  richly  stored,  as  years  advanced, 
with  knowledge  and  true  wisdom. 

All  that  had  been  written,  with 
regard  to  the  education  of  a  princess, 
was  studied  with  care.  Foreign  and 
English  lives  of  great  and  eminent 
queens  were  read  with  attention. 
The  men  most  celebrated  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  art 
of  education,  as  a  science,  were  con- 
sulted ;  and  no  plan  was  adopted  or 
rejected  without  deep  consideration 
and  the  most  serious  care.  Alas  I 
thsX  joint  influence  which  would  have 
been  exercised  so  advantageously  for 
the  child  of  their  heart  was  destined 
soon  to  be  destroyed  by  the  hand  of 
death,  and  the  education  of  the  future 
Queen  of  England  was  confided  to 
her  widowed  mother ;  for,  after  having 
enjoyed  during  a  period  of  little  more 
than  twenty  months  all  the  happiness 
resulting  from  an  appropriate  and 
most  admirably  suitable  marriage, 
the  Duke  of  Kent  expired  on  the 
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inked  with  confidence,  and  of  whote 
i&cdoo  and  respect  she  was  fbUy 
isored.  During  hk  ^rart  and  me- 
kodiolj  illness  she  was  most  inde- 
&t^bk  in  her  attendance,  and  per- 
&fmed  all  the  offices  of  the  sick 
eoQch  with  tender  affection  and 
anxie^.  But  when  death  deprived 
h^  of  her  husband  and  her  friend, 
her  oature  threatened  to  sink  be- 
neath 8uch  an  accnmulation  of 
e^ils  and  such  a  pressure  of  duties 
ts  that  death  would  necessarily  im- 
poee  upon  her.  She  was  advised  at 
onee  to  remove  to  Kensington ;  and, 
accompanied  by  her  brother.  Prince 
Leopold,  and  the  Princess  Victoria, 
she  lea  Sidmouth  on  the  25th  of 
January  and  arrived  at  Kensington 
on  the  29th.  On  that  very  day  ex- 
pired the  best  of  kinc^s  and  the  most 
noUe  and  generous  ofprinces,  George 
nL,  80  that  the  old  and  venerated 
mooarch  and  the  prince  hb  son,  in 
the  prime  of  his  days,  were  at  the 
same  moment  the  victims  of  the 
tyrant  Death.  The  duke  was  buried 
on  the  11th  of  February,  and  the 
kii^  on  the  1 6th.  The  houses  of  par- 
liament remembered  with  affection- 
ate respect  the  widowed  and  isolated 
stste  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  the 
address  of  condolence  from  the  House 
of  Commons  was  presented  by  Vis- 
counts Morpeth  and  Clive.  iUowed 
down  with  sorrow,  and  unable  to 
suppress  her  grief,  she  appeared  to 
Teceive  the  deputation  with  the  infant 
Victoria  in  her  arms.  She  presented 
her  to  the  representatives  of  the 
country,  and  pointed  to  her  as  the 
treasure  to  whose  preservation  and 
improvement  she  was  resolved  to 
devote  her  best  energies  and  her 
fondest  love.  The  interview  was 
tOQchiog  and  simple.  The  duchess 
Bfwke  with  maternal  affection,   and 


whose  shots  broke  the  windows  of 
the  nursery,  the  shot  passing  very 
near  the  head  of  the  young  princess. 
They  heard  with  delight  that  the 
ordinary  sicknesses  and  disorders  of 
children  did  not  affect  her  more  than 
in  ordinary  cases,  and  that  from  them 
she  speedily  recovered.  They  per- 
ceived with  pleasure  that  the  royal 
infant  was  not  kept  secluded  m>m 
the  view  and  observation  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  her  rides  and  walks  were 
often  in  public,  that  she  thus  grew 
up  in  sight  of  the  nation,  and  became 
the  child  of  the  country.  They  re- 
joiced to  find  that  the  individuals 
selected  even  from  the  earliest  period 
of  her  life  to  surroimd  her  person 
were  distinguished  for  their  morality 
and  virtue;  and  that  whilst  talent 
was  required  as  one  of  the  ingredients 
in  the  character  of  those  so  selected, 
that  moral  worth  was  more  sought 
i^r  than  even  the  most  brilliant  ac- 

Suirements.  The  attention  paid  by  her 
lustrious  mother  to  the  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  infancv  of  her     * 
child,  can  never  be  too  highly  ap- 
plauded. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Clarence 
formed  for  the  younc  princess  a  most 
sincere  and  exemplary  attachment. 
In  sJl  her  illnesses,  changes,  and  vi- 
cissitudes, they  took  the  liveliest  inter- 
est, and  when  afterwards  their  royal 
highnesses  became    the    King    and 
Queen  of  Great  Britain,  they  were 
patterns   of  affectionate  regard  for 
the  young  Victoria.    How  many  a 
joy  did  they  kindle  in  her  youthful 
breast !  how  many  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise did  they  prepare  for  her  in  her 
younger  years!  how  many  a  cause 
of  anxiety   or  trepidation  did  they 
seek  to  remove  \     x^o  wonder,  then, 
that  now,  when  the  posit^ns  of  tbe 
two  queens  ^^  «o  vexgr^^^-^^^^^^ 
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prophesying  misery  and  misfortune 
to  others,  did  not  hesitate  to  prog- 
nosticate that  the  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Kent  would  never  at- 
tain her  legal  majority ;  then,  would 
never  marry;  and  tnen,  would  ne- 
ver be  the  mother  of  a  family. 
These  lovers  of  evil  and  haters  of 
their  species  sought  veir  frequently, 
during  the  early  years  of  the  princess, 
to  convince  the  public  mind  of  the 
correctness  of  their  views  and  pre- 
tended "  apprehensions  ;  **  but,  as 
each  new  epoch  arrived,  facts  and 
events  gave  the  lie  to  their  unfounded 
prophecies,  until  now  we  behold  that 
*' frail,  delicate,  sickly  child,*"  the 
healthy,  vigorous,  charming,  and 
beautiful  mother  of  three  pet  chil- 
dren of  Old  £ng;land. 

The  Princess  victoria  displayed  at 
an  early  period  of  her  life  some  of 
those  characteristics  which  have  since 
been  so  marked  in  her  feeling  and 
conduct.  She  was  endued  with  much 
activity,  with  a  love  of  healthy  sports 
and  games,  with  an  inquiring  and 
curious  mind,  with  a  restlessness  for 
knowledge,  with  a  clearness  of  com- 
prehension, and  with  much  decision 
of  character.  Rarely  fktigued,  she 
was  when  young,  ana  she  is  now,  the 
first  to  begm  a  study,  a  play,  a  romp, 
a  game,  a  new  duty,  or  an  old  occu- 
pation or  pastime,  and  the  last  to 
retire  from  the  scene  of  duty  or  of 
pleasure.  This  untiring  assiduity  of 
character  she  inherit^  from  her 
father.  Scarcely  less  resolute  or 
less  energetic,  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  likewise  set  an  admirable  ex- 
ample of  industry  and  perseverance 
to  her  daughter ;  and  to  these  causes 
may  be,  therefore,  partly  ascribed 
that  prodigious  energy  of  character 
which  enables  our  youthful  monarch, 
now  and  at  all  times,  however  delicate 
she  may  be  for  the  moment,  to  un- 
dergo a  quantum  of  &tigue  really 
quite  astounding. 

There  are  Home  nlefunncr  si.ne«^rlnfpa 


that  was  contained  in  the  great  book 
on  the  table  because  she  knew  her  let- 
ters, whilst  the  littie  daughter  could 
not  f  the  litUe  lady  replied,  ^  I  learn, 
too — I  learn,  too— very  ^uick  !**  and, 
it  is  added,  she  so  qmckened  her 
pace  in  learning  and  articulation,  as 
soon  to  become  mistress  of  the  al* 
phabet. 

Her  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature 
was  observable  at  a  very  early  age. 
On  one  occasion,  when  extremely 
young,  she  called  her  imcle  Clarence 
to  the  window  to  admire  a  beautiful 
sunset,  long  before  she  could  clearly 
express  all  that  her  senses  appreci- 
ated and  her  young  mind  admired. 
To  her  uncle  Leopold,  now  King  of 
the  Belgians,  she  also  pointed  out  on 
many  occasions  objects  of  beauty  and 
interest  in  the  natural  world,  and 
invited  explanations  which  were  al- 
ways given  wiUi  promptitude  and 
clearness. 

Her  admiration  of  the  world  of 
nature  made  her  take  great  delight 
in  all  cabinets  of  natural  history, 
collections  of  wild  beasts,  birds,  &c^ 
and  in  the  examination  of  museums. 
On  all  occasions  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
sought  to  lead  her  mind  to  these  easy 
and  simple  studies  which  prevented 
her  from  forming  tastes  for  display, 
show,  dress,  and  folly,  and  gave  to 
her  mind  an  elasticity  and  vigour 
which  can  rarely  be  met  with  at  so 
youthful  an  age.  When  first  taken 
to  inspect  the  British  Museum,  the 
princess  was  delighted  at  all  she 
saw,  made  many  pertinent  and  ap- 
propriate inquiries,  conversed  much 
on  ner  return  as  to  the  objects  of 
curiosity,  and  expressed  her  desire 
to  return  often. 

For  pictures  she  formed  an  early 
regard.  They  appeared  to  her  to 
convey  thoughts  to  the  mind,  as 
well  as  pleasure  to  the  senses,  and 
she  would  frequenUy,  on  looking  at 
a  landscape,  imagine  that  the  persons 
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BxnsiieBB  of  character  which  diB- 
tiog^TDBhes  in  an  eminent  degree  all 
the  members  of  her  illtistrious  house. 
It  is  stated  thai  on  one  occasion,  when 
on  a  visit  to  Wentworth  House,  the 
royal  party  were  perambulating  the 
groona,  wnoi,  bemg  in  advance  of 
the  Test,  the  Princess  Victoria  was 
lespectfolly  cautioned  by  an  under- 
garoener  not  to  go  down  a  certain 
walk,  as  the  rain  had  made  the 
ground  "  slape."  **  Slape !  slape  !** 
retorted  the  princess  with  the  cha- 
racteristie  rapidity  and  inquisitive- 
1X89  of  her  illustrious  grandfather, 
George  HI. ;  ^  and  pray  what  is 
dspe  r  **  Very  slippery,  miss  — 
your  royal  highness — ma'am!"  re- 
plied the  worthy  man.  "  Oh  !  that's 
aD,"  she  rejoined:  "thank  you!" 
and,  as  she  proceeded,  resolved  to 
trv  this  ^  slape"  ground  against 
vhich  she  had  been  cautioned.  But 
she  had  not  proceeded  far  when  the 
giidener's  predictions  were  realised, 
and  down  she  fell.  "  There !"  shouted 
the  noble  owner  of  the  grounds,  who 
had  observed  all  that  had  passed  from 
s  diort  distance,  and  who,  on  per- 
cdTing  that  no  injury  was  done  to 
his  noble  and  young  guest,  laughed 
most  heartily ;  "  now  your  royal 
fa^hnesB  has  rec^ved  an  explanation 
of  the  term  '  slape,'  both  theoreti- 
cally and  practically !"  "  Yes,  my 
kffd,"  rejomed  the  good-humoured 
Victoria,  "  I  think  I  have.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  word  *  slape !' " 

On  another  occasion,  when  on  a 
riait  at  Busbey  Park,  her  royal  high- 
ness was  cautioned  that  a  dog  she 
was  fond  of  caressing  could  not  al- 
ways be  relied  on,  and  tha^his  tem- 
per was  most  uncertain.  Confiding  in 
W  diaracter,  and  attached  to  dumb 
animals,  she  continued  to  shew  him 
kindness ;  but  Growler  at  length  for- 
got his  good  manners,  and  made  a 
snan  at  the  nrinoess's  hand.      The 


sition  to  one  in  so  exalted  a  position 
as  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  have 
accused  her  of  want  of  deference  to 
her  elders,  her  aged  relatives,  and  her 
councillors.  But  such  accusations 
have  been  made  on  too  slender 
grounds;  and  those  who  have  had 
the  best  opportunities  of  observing 
her  conduct  on  all  important  occa- 
sions are  unanimous  in  their  declara- 
tions, that,  whilst  she  asserts  with  be- 
coming dignity  her  rights  and  her 
privileges,  she  consults  her  seniors 
with  respectful  attention,  and  often 
bows  to  their  opinions  with  unaffected 
willingness.  When  very  young,  the 
energy  and  decision  of  her  character, 
not,  of  course,  being  tempered  and 
regulated  by  wisdom  and  experience, 
sometimes  led  her  into  acts  which 
apparently  partook  of  too  much  of 
seu-regard  and  consideration;  but, 
as  time  has  mellowed  her  opinions, 
and  ripened  her  character,  she  has 
given  no  just  cause  for  reproach  on 
thepart  of  any  who  surround  her. 
There  is  a  funny  story  told  of  the 

n'e  youthftil  Victoria  that,  when 
invited  to  take  lessons  on  the 
pianoforte,  she  objected  strongly  to 
the  monotonous  hours  spent  in  "  fin- 
^ring,"  and  at  the  gamut  She  was 
informed  that  all  her  future  success 
in  that  delightftil  art  depended  upon 
being  perfect  mistress  or  her  piano. 

"  Oh,  I  am  to  be  mistress  of  my 
piano,  am  I  ?"  asked  the  ingenuous 
girl.  To  which  inquiry  it  was  re- 
plied, "  Undoubtedly." 

"  Then  what  would  you  think  of 
me  if  I  became  mistress  at  once  ?" 
continued  the  princess. 

"That  would  be  impossible.  There 
is  no  royal  road  to  music.  Experience 
and  great  practice  are  essential." 

**  Oh,  tnere  is  no  royal  road  to 
mumc,— eh?  liJo  royal  road.  And 
I  uD  not  mistreas  of  my  pianoforte  IT 
T^nfclwm  be,  1  assure  you,  and  the 
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daughter  in  her  early  years  with  so 
many  German  professors  and  teach- 
ers. This  charge,  however,  though 
true  in  point  of  fact,  is  reduced  to  no 
real  charge  at  all  when  it  is  remem- 
bered durm^  how  short  a  period  the 
Duchess   of  Kent  had  become  ac- 

Suainted  with  England,  the  £ng- 
sh  court,  and  the  English  lan- 
guage, before  she  was  call^  upon  to 
superintend  the  arduous  duty  of  at- 
tending to  the  education  of  the  fu- 
ture queen  of  Great  Britain.  She 
was  naturally  anxious  that  every 
thing  that  transpired  should  be  known 
to  herself,  and  that  she  should  there- 
fore hear  in  her  own  language  the 
lessons  which  were  given  and  the 
precepts  which  were  communicated 
to  her  daughter.  Beside  which,  at 
that  period  the  income  of  the  duchess 
was  comparatively  small,  and  Ger- 
man professors  and  teachers  were  less 
expensive.  It  was  wise  also  to  ac- 
custom the  ear  of  her  child  from 
early  days  to  the  varied  sounds  of 
different  languages,  so  that  she  might 
even  be  prepared  for  future  gram- 
matical studies  by  a  previous  know- 
ledge acquired  by  means  of  hearing 
and  of  conversation,  without  effort, 
and  simply  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  child  unconsciously  acquires 
the  habit  of  speaking  its  mother- 
tongue. 

At  length,  however,  the  period  ar- 
rived when,  having  attained  her  sixth 
year,  a  further  provision  became  ne- 
cessary to  secure  to  her  royal  high- 
ness that  future  education,  in  all  that 
was  essential  as  well  as  ornamental, 
which  should  prepare  her  for  the 
high  destinies  wnich  awaited  her.  On 
her  fifth  birthday,  her  uncle.  Prince 
Leopold,  gave  an  elegant  dijeuner 
at  Marlborough  House,  at  which 
the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  the  princess 
were  present,  as  well  as  the  Dukes  of 


virtues  which  could  alone  render  her 
acceptable  to  the  British  empire. 

^*  It  is  not  youj^*  said  the  duchess, 
"  but  your  future  office  and  rank, 
which  are  regarded  by  the  country' ; 
and  you  must  so  act  as  never  to  bring 
that  office  and  that  rank  into  dis- 
grace or  disrespect.'* 

When  the  statue  to  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  erected  at  the  top  of  Portland 
Place,  was  opened  for  inspection,  the 
duchess  wisely  took  her  daughter  to 
behold  the  image  of  her  departed  fa- 
ther. She  availed  herself  of  that 
opportunity  to  cause  her  child  to 
know  and  feel  '^  that  dear  papa*B 
likeness  was  placed  there,  not  merely 
because  he  was  a  prince,  but  because 
he  was  a  good  man,  was  kind  to  the 
poor,  caused  little  boys  and  girls  to 
be  taught  to  read  and  write ;  helped 
to  get  money  from  good  people  to 
cure  the  sick,  the  lame,  the  blind,  the 
deaf;  and  did  all  he  could  to  make 
bad  people  good." 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1824,  I 
think,  when  the  duchess  and  her 
daughter  were  at  Ramsgate,  that  the 
scene  took  place  with  which  I  have 
commenced  these  "Reminiscences." 
Some  months  were  passed  by  them 
during  that  year  in  the  sea-bathing 
town  m  question ;  and  not  till  Octo- 
ber did  they  return  to  Kensmgton. 
Yes,  to  that  Kensington  they  loved 
so  well,  and  where  nearly  all  of  her  ^ 
life  was  spent  until  the  period  ar- 
rived when  she  was  called  upon  to 
assume  the  duties  of  the  Queen  of 
England.  To  the  old  palace  of  Ken- 
sin^n,  surrounded  by  gardens  so  in- 
viting and  beautiful,  the  youngVic- 
toria  was  greatly  attached.  There 
she  spent  the  sunniest  hours  of  her 
youngest  days ;  there  she  first  loved 
the  prince  who  is  now  the  charm  of 
her  married  life;  there  the  fondest 
of  mothers  surrounded  her  with  all 
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afptft  joys.  Those  tears  were  ho- 
mmhle  to  her  sfiectioiifi,  and  proved 
tint  she  had  a  tender  and  a  irrateful 

heart.  ^  * 

The  next  birth -day  of  the  princess 
Tuin  May  1825,  and  she  was  then 
SI  years  of  age.     The  moment  had 
»rrived  when  it  became  necessary  to 
wtendthe  sphere  ofher  knowledge^  to 
ttkeher  into  society  at  much  unavoid- 
•Weexpense,  and  to  shew  her  more  fre- 
quently to  the  country  in  that  rank, 
«»d  surrounded   by    that  splendour 
^to  necessarily  llelonged  to  it  Ac- 
eordm^ly,  in    May    1825,   that  old 
^  faithful  servant  of  the  House  of 
^nswick,  and  of  his  country,  the 
™  of  Liverpool,  a  man  whose  ta- 
»€ttt8,  virtues,   and    patriotism,  have 
Beverbeen  sufficiently  extolled,  pre- 
heated to  the  House  of  Lords  a  mess- 
age from  the  king,  requesting  that 
Pwvisioii  might  be  made  for  &e  in- 
^  daughter     of  the    Duchess    of 
K«nt,  and  for  tbe  son  of  the  Duke  of 
^^berland.  Kothing  could  be  more 
^^^^  feeling,  or   correct,  than 
the  appeal  then  made  by  his  lordship 
^  the  unper  house;   and  the  en- 
comiunig  he  passed  on  the  character 
*a7<»Dduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
oicered  her  much  in  her  difficult  and 
»i7w^aith.    He  stated  that  to  that 
penod  the  Duchess  had  supported 
and  edncsted  her  daughter  without 
flaking    any   apphcation  to  parlia- 
jnent;  but  her  education  would  now 
oecome    a    matter    of  unavoidably 
l«lge  expenditure ;  and  that,  accord- 
«ig  to  her  rank,  and  to  the  position 
in  which  she  stood  with  regard  to  the 
CTowu  «qA.  \]be  country,  she  was  an 
^^  of  great,  of  general  interest 
She  had  been  instructed  in  the  pure 
^assc^^es  of  Christianity,  and  to  un- 
tteretand  and  apyreciate  the  rank  she 
held^^>lMfc  same  time  to  have  a  hum- 
^'^  sense  ofber  own  deficiencies.  The 
dncbesa  bsA\^D  greatly  assisted  by 
^  ^  flD(f  advice  of  her  own  bro- 
iher.theTnnce Leopold  of  g^xe  Co- 
Imr^.  But  at  tbe  age  at  ^^hjch  the 
prineegB  bad  arrived  such      ^  state  of 
tbmgs  could  no  longer  cont^^^^^Q^    Her 


ally  acquiesced  in ;  as  was  a  grant  to 
the  same  amount  to  His  Royiu  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  But 
in  the  House  of  Conunons  Henry 
Brougham  thought  the  stioend  large, 
though  he  eulogised  both  tne  duchess 
and  her  amiable  daughter.  Mr. 
Hume  was  of  opinion  that  the  sum 
should  not  be  applied  for  all  at  once, 
but  a  rising  grant  from  year  to  year. 
Mr.  Peel  supported  the  grant.  Mr. 
Canning  praised  the  duchess,  and 
spoke  in  favour  of  that  measure. 
But,  after  a  division  in  the  committee, 
both  the  grant  to  the  duchess,  and 
that  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
were  passed  by  a  majority  of  50. 

The  Duchess  of  Kent  varied  the 
scenes  of  the  studies  of  her  royal 
daughter,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of 
her  health,  but,  likewise,  that  she 
might  not  be  wearied  by  the  mono- 
tony of  application,  and  that    the 
English  people  residing  in  different 
parts  of  the  island  might  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  and  knowing  their 
future  queen.    Thus,  in  1830,  they 
resided  at  Worthing,  then  at  Ken- 
sington, visited  Lord  Liverpool  and 
the  Ladies  Jenkinson  at  Buxted  Park, 
enjoyed  themselves  greatly  at  Mal- 
vern, and  were  present  at  splendid 
yilte*  given  by  Earl  Somersat  Eastnor 
Castle,  and  by  the  Earl  of  Beauchamp 
at  Maddrefield  Court,    hi  the  same 
year  they  proceeded  to    Hereford, 
Worcester,    and    Bath.      Thus,   in 
1831,  the  Princess  Victoria  visited 
Claremont,  Buxted  Park,  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  with  all  its  enchanting  scenery 
and  sylvan  retreats,  and  Weymouth. 
So,  in  1832,  she  explored  the  moun- 
tains of  North  Wales,  visited  the 
splendid   residence  of  the  Earl    of 
Shrewsbury  at  Alton  Towers,  and 
the  magnificent  palace  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonsbure  at  Chatsworth.     In 
1833,  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle    ot 
Wight  were  again  selected  as  places 
of  sojourn,  and  she  visited  likewise  tbe 
castles  of  several  of  tbe  nobihty .    ^ 
1834,  Tunbridge  Wells  washonoureO 
by  h^r  presence,  and  i^^"yjj^^^i.^^^t 
were  made  to  different  parts^<>^,?f  ^^ 
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Kensington  Palace  was  more  than 
usually  frequented  by  the  duchess 
and  tne  prmcess,  for  it  was  during 
the  spring  of  that  year  that  Prince 
Albert  Was  reported  to  haye  made  a 
fayourable'lqipression  on  the  youth- 
ful but  sensitiye  heart  of  the  Bose 
of  England.  Still  Ramsgate  again 
became  their  dwelling-place,  and  the 
Princess  Victoria  left  it  always  with 
r^;ret.  The  sea  had  for  her  inde- 
scribable charms,  and  she  loyed  to 
watch  the  lights  and  shadows  of  a 
marine  landMape,  to  gaze  on  the 
moon-beams  playing  on  the  agitated 
surface,  and  to  plunge  her  fair  form 
into  the  briny  wayes.  The  next  year 
witnessed  the  death  of  her  uncle,  and 
her  accession  to  the  throne.  The 
moyements  of  her  maiesty  since  that 
time  are  fresher  in  the  recollection 
of  her  loyin^  subjects,  who  perceiye 
with  satisfaction  tnat  she  transports 
the  court  at  pleasure  from  Windsor 
to  Walmer,  from  Walmer  to  Brigh- 
ton, from  Brighton  to  Claremont, 
from  Claremont  to  the  halls  and  pa- 
laces of  her  distinguished  nobility; 
and  eyen  to  foreign  lands,  to  tne 
nuuine  yilla  of  the  King  of  the 
French,  and  to  the  fertile  plains  of 
rich  and  happy  Belgiimi. 

There  is  a  little  incident  connected 
with  the  temporary  residence  of  the 
Princess  Victoria  at  Tunbridge  Wells, 
which  I  deliffht  to  record.  f\  so  hap- 
pened that  the  husband  of  one  of  the 
actresses  at  the  small  theatre  in  that 
loyely  and  captiyating  watering- 
place  died,  and  left  his  widow  in  tne 
condition  of  about  becoming  a  mo- 
ther. The  fiict  came  to  her  know- 
ledge, and  she  applied  to  the  Duchess 
for  aid  to  the  unfortunate  lady. 
Always  anxious  to  relieye  distress, 
she  placed  10/.  in  the  hands  of  the 
Princess  Victoria,  who  added  a  simi- 
lar sum  herself.  She  then  applied 
for  permission  to  be  the  bearer  of 
this  sum  of  202.  to  the  distressed  and 
disconsolate  actress.    With  that  ac- 


throne  she  forgot  not  the  poor  widow 
of  Tunbrid^  Wells,  but  sent  to  her 
a  kindly  intimation  that  an  annuity 
of  402.  would  be  paid  to  her  during 
the  rest  of  her  life. 

Although  not  connected  with  this 
portion  of  her  majest^s  life,  there  is 
another  incident  which  proyes  the 
high  moral  and  reli^ous  influences 
exercised  oyer  the  mmd  and  heart  of 
the  Princess  Victoria  during  her 
earlier  years,  and  which  now  le»d  her 
to  conduct  herself  in  eyery  way  wor- 
thy of  her  rank  and  eleyation.  The 
fact  I  am  about  to  record  demon- 
strates the  deyout  respect  she  was 
always  taught  to  f^  for  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  In- 
deed, her  religious  education  was  in- 
yariably  made  a  matter  of  the  deep- 
est and  primary  importance,  and  tne 
lessons  giyen  at  the  period  of  her 
life  we  are  now  considering,  haye 
brought  forth  the  most  satisfactory 
results  in  after  days.  The  incident 
to  which  I  refer  is  the  following. 
A  certain  noble  lord  arriyed  at  Wind- 
sor one  Saturday  ni^ht  at  a  late  hour. 
On  beinff  introduced  to  the  queen,  he 
said,  "  I  haye  brought  down  for  your 
majesty^s  inspection  some  documents 
of  ^reat  importance,  but  as  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  trouble  you  to  examine 
them  in  detail,  I  will  not  encroach 
on  the  time  of  your  majesty  to-night, 
but  will  request  your  attention  to- 
morrow morning.  **  To-morrow 
morning !  **  repeated  the  queen ;  "  to- 
morrow is  Sunday,  my  lord."  "  True, 
your  majesty,  but  business  of  the 
state  will  not  admit  of  delay."  "  I 
am  aware  of  that,"  replied  the  queen ; 
"  and  as,  of  course,  your  lordship 
could  not  haye  arrived  earlier  at  the 
palace  to-night,  I  will,  if  those  papers 
are  of  such  pressing  importance,  at- 
tend to  their  contents  after  church 
to-morrow  mominff."  So  to  church 
went  the  queen  and  the  court,  and  to 
church  went  the  noble  lord,  when, 
much  to  his  surprise,  the  subject  of 
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widioat  a  nngle  i^ord  being  laid  re- 
htin  to  the^ state  papers;  and,  at 
lught,  when  lier  majesty  was  about 
to  withdraw,  **  To-morrow  morning, 
mj  lord,  at  any  bour  you  pleascv* 
aud  the  queen,  taming  to  the  noble- 
mtn, — **  as  early  as  seven,  my  lord, 
if  you  like,  we  will  look  into  the 
papers."  The  nobleman  said, "  That 
ne  could  not  tbink  of  intruding  on 
her  majesty  at  so  early  an  hour ;  he 
thought  nine  o^dock  would  be  quite 
toon  enougb."  *'  No — ^no,  my  lord," 
repU^  the  queen,  ^  as  the  papers  are 
of  importance,  I  wish  them  to  be 
attended  to  very  early.  However, 
if  vou  wisb  it  to  be  nine,  be  it 
80  ;^  and,  accordingly,  the  next  mom- 
ii^  at  nine,  her  majesty  was  seated, 
ready  to  receive  the  nobleman  and 
htspapers. 

This  is  one  of  very  man^  anecdotes 
I  could  record  of  her  majesty^s  hi^h 
sense  of  the  duties  she  owed  to  Hmi 
by  whom  queens  reign  and  princes 
decr^  judgment.    Her  love  of  justice 
and  truth  may,  likewise,  be  ascribed 
to  the    admirable   lessons   of  high 
morals  she  received  in  her  juvemie 
years.     There  is  a  fact  which  illus- 
trates her  love  of  rectitude,  which  I 
refer  to  with  great  pleasure.    It  is 
well  known  that  the  Duke  of  Kent 
died  considerably  in  debt  to  the  late 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  and  Lord  Dundas, 
and  that  these  debts  he  was  really 
wholly  unable  to  discharge.    During 
her  minority  this  circumstance  was 
often   referred  to  by  the   Princess 
Victoria,  and,  as  she  revered  the  me- 
mory of  ber  father,  she  longed  to  be 
able  to  rescue  it  from  any  imputation 
on  that    head.     Accordingly,  when 
her  majesty  ascended  the  throne,  the 
representatives  of  those  peers  received 
the  full  amount  of  their  debts,  ac- 
companied  by  a  valuable  piece  of 
lAate  to  each  from  the  queen,  with  a 
letter  expressive   of  the  obligations 
she  felt  towards  those  who  had  been 
her  &tber*s  friends,  and  the  pleasure 
she   and    her   roval  mothf>i<  «.i^    ^^ 


in  any  way,  assisted  and  gratified 
him,  are  sure  to  meet  with  the  warm- 
est reception  on*  the  part  of  our 
grateful  queen.  One  of  the  causes 
of  her  attachment  to  her  uncle  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  and  to  the  Prince 
Leopold,  was  the  high  esteem  and 
veneration  felt  by  them  towards  her 
father,  and  which  they  proved  to  be 
sincere  by  repeated  acts  of  personal 
generosity  and  sympathy. 

The  education  of  the  princess  did 
not  so  absorb  all  her  time  as  to  pre- 
vent her  from  displaying  her  love 
for  her  imcles  ana  aunts,  and  the 
high  sense  she  entertained  of  the 
honour  which  was  reflected  on  her 
by  her  >  being  a  grandaughter  of 
George  HI.,  and  bemg  the  niece  of 
so  very  many  illustrious  aunts  and 
uncles.  She  loved  them  all,  visited 
them  frequently,  was  ^instructed  to 
pay  suitable  respect  and  homage  to 
each  of  them,  and  was  never  more 
happy  than  when  surrounded  by  the 
members  of  her  illustrious  race.  It 
has  been  said  that  she  felt  jealous  or 
envious  of  one  of  her  female  cousins ; 
but  this  report  is  wholly  incorrect, 
and  her  conduct  since  that  period  to 
the  charming  person  in  question 
proves  the  fallacy  of  the  rumour. 

Instructed  to  take  a  deep  inter- 
est in  works  of  art  and  of  science 
the    princess    was    minute    in    her 
inquiries  respecting  them,  and  warm 
in  her  admiration  when  she  fullv 
understood  them.      The  cathedrals 
of  England  were   especial   favour- 
ites with  our  youthful  queen,  and 
church    music    and    church    archi- 
tecture gratified  her   greatly.      To 
the  public  institutions  of  the  towns 
and  cities  she  visited,  she  was  a  gene- 
rous benefactress,  and  would  willmKly 
deprive  berself  of  portions  of  her 
pocket-money,  that  she  might  be  the 
&r  aWe  to  meet  the  ^^r^^«?^ 
art,  science,  literature,  poverty,  and 
di«itPM«    ,inon  her  benevolence. 
^S3"!?bepub«ebecam^an«ous 
♦«i, «Kn*  nrofinress  had  neen  muw 
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ing  lessons ;  in  Latin  she  had  made 
considerable  proficiency,  and  was  able 
to  read  Horace  with  fluency.  Her 
love  of  music  was  enthusiastic,  and 
her  taste  for  visiting  the  theatres  was 
rather  the  result  of  musical  sym- 
pathy with  the  orchestra,  than  of 
attachment  to  the  drama. 

The  drawing-room  of  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Adelaide,  held  on  Feb.  24, 
1 831 ,  was  the  most  mafi;nificent  which 
had  been  seen  since  that  which  had 
taken  place  on  the  presentation  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  upon 
occasion  of  her  marriage.  No  draw- 
ing-room excited  so  great  an  interest, 
when  compared  with  that,  as  the  one 
held  b^  Queen  Adelaide,  at  which 
the  Pnncess  Victoria  was  presented 
on  her  attaining  her  twelfth  year. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  and  her  illustrious 
daughter  arrived  in  state,  attended 
by  flie  Duchess  of  Northumberland, 
Lady  Charlotte  St.  Maur,  Lady  Ca- 
therine Jenkinson,  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  Cust,.Lady  Conroy,  la  Baronne 
Letzen,  Sir  J.  Conroy,  and  Greneral 
Wetherall.  This  was  the  first  pub- 
lic appearance  of  the  Princess  Vic- 
toria at  court.  Her  dress  was  made 
entirely  of  articles  manufactured  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Victoria  wore 
a  frock  of  English  blond,  simple, 
modest,  and  becoming.  She  was  the 
object  of  interest  and  admiration  on 
the  part  of  all  assembled,  as  she  stood 
on  the  left  of  her  majesty  on  the 
throne.  The  scene  was  one  of  the 
most  splendid  ever  remembered, 
and  the  future  Queen  of  England 
contemplated  all  that  passed  with 
much  dignity,  but  with  evident  in- 
terest. 

The  appointment  of  the  Duchess 
of  Northumberland  to  the  high  and 
important  office  of  governess  of  the 
princess  was  suggested  by  King  Wil- 
liam IV.    As  a  lady  of  the  highest 
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Southey,  the  poet-laureate,  made  his 
appearance,  and  was  greeted  with 
much  respect  and  feeling.  The  con- 
versation turned  first  on  poetry,  and 
then  on  history ;  and  he  afterwards 
expressed  the  delight  he  felt  when  he 
learnt  from  the  Princess  Victoria's 
own  lips  how  much  pleasure  she  had 
derived  from  his  prose,  as  well  as 
from  his  poetical  compositions.  The 
ftiture  Queen  of  Great  Britain  was 
particularly  charmed  by  the  lafe  of 
^felsoTL,  and  expressed  her  gratitude 
at  its  preparation.  "  That  is  a  de- 
lightful book,  indeed,'*  she  observed ; 
"  and  I  am  sure  I  could  read  it  half- 
a-dozen  times  over." 

The  twelfth  birthday  of  the  princ^ 
was  one  of  great  festivity.  Splendid 
presents  were  offered  to  her,  and, 
amongst  the  rest,  two  beautiful  ponies 
from  the  Duchess  of  Gordon.  They 
were  great  favourites  with  their  royal 
mistress.  A  juvenile  ball,  given  by 
the  king  and  queen  in  July  1831  to 
the  Princess  Victoria,  and  which  was 
attended  by  a  very  large  number  of 
the  children  of  the  nobility,  was  often 
talked  of  by  her  as  the  scene  which, 
in  her  younger  days,  had  made  the 
strongest  impression  on  her  me- 
mory. 

The  Duchess  of  Northumberland, 
in  the  exercise  of  her  superior  and 
enlightened  judgment,  objected  to  the 
frequent  attendance  of  her  young 
charge  at  drawing-rooms ;  and,  as 
the  health  of  the  princess  was  de- 
licate, the  duchess  advised  that  her 
pupil  should  not  be  present  at  the 
coronation  of  King  William.  This 
was  a  great  disappointment,  but 
it  was  submitted  to  with  respectful 
obedience.  The  enemies  to  the  yesce 
and  harmony  of  the  royal  family, 
and  to  whom  I  have  before  alluded, 
sought  to  cause  it  to  be  believed  that 
the  reason  why  the  princess  was  not 
present  was  because  her  proper  place 
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tabled  thmt  her  grace,  neither  in  the 
aelectioa  of  the  hooks  to  he  studied 
by  her  pa|nl,  nor  in  any  other  way, 
lud  giren  the  slightest  party  colour 
to  the  education  of  her  ^lh>e.  Her 
studies  had  been  such  as  enlightened 
men  of  all  parties  would  approve. 
She  was  well  versed  in  histoiy,  both 
in  the  English  and  foreign  languages ; 
and  the  historians  selected  were  those 
whose  works  were  in  the  hands  of 
all  those  who  desired  correct  views 
and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
British  constitution. 

The  mind  of  the  Princess  Victoria 
was  not  the  only  subject  of  attention 
oo  the  part  of  her  noble  governess ; 
for  her  royal  highness  became  an 
accomplished  and  even  daring  eques- 
trian, under  the  care  of  Fozard,  the 
justly  celebrated  riding-master.  The 
ease  of  her  carriage,  the  gracefulness 
of  her  manners,  and  her  truly  royal 
air  and  demeanour,  much  exated  the 
attention  of  distinguished  foreigners, 
and,  amongst  others,  of  Count  OrlofF, 
to  whom,  in  the  summer  of  J  832,  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  gave  a  splendid 
banquet. 

Tnere  was  another  feature,  in  the 
education  of  the  princess,  which  did 
great  honour  to  all  who  were  en- 
gaged in  that  mo8t  important  matter ; 
and  that  was,  that  she  was  taught  to 
consider  it  her  duty,  wherever  she 
went,  to  encourage,  by  her  patron* 
ase,  all  the  charitable  institutions  of 
the  neighbourhood  which  tended  to 
relieve  the  physical  suflTerings  of  her 
fellow-creatures.  I  have  been  quite 
diarmed,  whilst  looking  over  the  re- 
citals of  her  varied  journeyings  and 
re^ences  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  to  perceive  to  how  great  an 
extent  herself  and  her  royal  mother 
indulged  in  this  godlike  grace  of 
diaritv.     Xo  one  not  intimatelv  ac- 


ture,  as  at  Ramsgate, — in  their  heau- 
tiful  hilly  scenery,  as  at  Malvern, — 
or  in  their  calm  and  sylvan  charac- 
teristics, as  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  the 
Princess  Victoria  was  early  taught  to 
examine  and  admire.  As  her  mind 
open^  and  her  heart  expanded,  she 
returned  to  the  spots  of  her  earliest 
recollections  with  fVesh  delight,  and 
inquired  for  those  objects,  whether 
trees,  mills,  brooks,  old  cottages,  ivy- 
mantled  towers,  grey  churches,  and 
distant  blue  hills,  which  had  before 
pleased  and  delighted  her.  To  the 
nome  scenery  of  England,  its  thatched 
cottages,  its  cleanly  villages,  its  smart 
and  active  towns,  its  busy,  bustling 
cities,  its  rural  churches,  its  well- 
made  roads,  its  shady  lanes,  and  its 
deep,  sequestered  dells,  she  was  taught 
to  be  familiar;  and  that  familiarity 
alone  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  at- 
tachment and  love.  I  have  travelled  in 
many  lands,  seen  the  dashuig  cataract 
and  the  foaming  torrent,  the  eternal 
glaciers,  and  the  loftiest  alps,  but  I 
have  never  yet  seen  a  country  where 
the  tout  ensemble  of  the  scenerj'  was 
so  lovable  and  attractive  as  in  dear 
Old  England. 

I  have  thus  sketched  the  early 
days  and  the  advancing  years  of  the 
Princess  Victoria  in  general  terms, 
and  given  general  impressions,  be- 
cause the  nunutijB  of  tnose  days  and 
years  would  take  volumes,  instead  of 
pages,  to  describe.     Her  life,  until 
the  period  when  called  on  to  rule 
over  a  great  and  a  glorious  empire, 
was  one  of  constant    investigation, 
admiration,  and  improvement.    Her 
education   was  yaned  and  general, 
and  she  was  wisely  taught  to  find 
"  sermons  in  stones,  books  in  the 
running  brooks,  and  good  in  every 
thing."     Indeed,  in  later  years,  vib^ 
occasional!  V      removed      fronv      V^^^ 
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g'ven  in  an  interesting  letter  to  the 
uchess  of  Northumberland.  When 
she  returned  in  1843,  her  royal  con- 
sort was  there,  and  he  planted  an- 
other. The  correspondence  with  the 
Duchess  of  Northumberland  used  to 
be  animated  and  interesting ;  and  the 
names,  habits,  customs,  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  people,  in  the  various 
spots  visited  by  the  princess,  were 
described  by  her  with  an  accuracy, 
minuteness,  and  spirit,  quite  extra- 
ordinary, considering  her  then  inex- 
perience and  youth. 

The  British  character  of  her  heart, 
feelings,  and  sympathies,  should  not 
be  forgotten.  British  shells,  British 
fossils,  British  plants,  British  birds, 
British  antiquities,  British  artists 
and  authors,  British  manufactures, 
and,  in  fact,  all  that  is  British, 
she  was  taught  to  take  a  greater 
interest  in  than  in  the  produc- 
tions of  other  countries.  Thus 
wherever  she  went  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics of  the  spot  were  always 
examined  by  her,  and  she  almost  in- 
variably gave  orders  for  some  spe- 
cimens of  the  manufactured  eoods 
which  were  there  produced.  Thus 
she  identified  herself  with  the  people, 
the  artisans,  the  manufacturers  of  the 
country ;  and  they  rejoiced  in  her  as 
an  enlightened  patroness,  and  a  prac- 
tical and  sincere  friend.  In  like 
manner,  the  princess  was  often  pre- 
sent Bifkes  of  a  national  character, 
particularly  at  those  connected  with 
the  navy;  such  as  yacht -festivals, 
the  launching  of  large  vessels,  and 
laying  the  foundation-stones  of  in- 
stitutions destined  to  benefit  the  wi- 
dows or  children  ofthe  united  services 
of  the  army  and  navy. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  when  the 
Duchess  of ^  Kent  and  her  royal 
daughter  visited  any  spot,  they  were 


life  to  that  joyous  day,  and  amongst 
the  first  to  congratulate  her  on  tne 
happy  event  was  Prince  Albert,  her 
now  admired  and  beloved  consort. 
Many  were  the  princes  who  were 
there.  There  were  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  his  two  noble  sons,  the 
Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha,  Prince 
Albert  and  his  brother,  and  most  ofthe 
foreign  ambassadors  and  representa- 
tives of  the  courts  of  the  world  did 
homage  to  the  future  Queen  of  Great 
Britain.  But  none  were  more  wel- 
come than  him  who,  .when  she  was 
little  more  than  fifteen,  had  inspired 
in  her  young  heart  a  love  for  his 
person,  his  talents,  and  his  virtues — 
Prince  Albert.  It  was  a  singular 
fact,  however,  as  connected  with  the 
history  ofthe  house  of  Orange,  that 
the  prince  and  his  sons  were  visiting 
the  court  of  London  at  the  same  time 
as  Prince  Albert,  his  father  and  bro- 
ther, and  that  again  the  house  of 
Oranffe  was  disappointed  in  its  desire 
to  ally  itself  with  that  of  Britain. 
Prince  Albert  was  then  also  eighteen 
years  of  age.  In  height  and  features 
he  resembled  the  youthful  princes  of 
the  Netherlands;  but  Albert  was 
the  favourite  at  Kensington,  and 
those  initiated  in  court-secrets  pre- 
dicted the  result. 

The  festivities  which  took  place 
on  occasion  of  the  eighteenth  birth- 
day of  the  princess  were  on  the  most 
splendid  scale.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  magnificence  of  tne  entertwn- 
ments,  and  the  splendour  of  the  scene 
at  St.  Jameses  Palace  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  were  present 
at  tne  Victoria  ball. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  prin- 
cess returned  to  the  calm  and  digni- 
fied occupations  of  her  ordinary  life, 
than  the  venerable  and  excellent 
kin^  William  IV.  was  seized  with  a 
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tbe  Tojnl  familj  to  do  homage  to  his 
iiia:e  as  queen  was  that  yery  King  of 
Hanorer,  who  had  been  so  often  mw- 
T^reaented  to  the  Princess  Victoria 
as  her  enemy. 

The  firet  privy  council  at  Ken- 
Rn^ton  Palace  was  then  held  by  her 
majesty.  Upwards  of  one  hundred 
of  the  members  of  his  late  maiesty*s 
most  hoDoorable  privy  council  were 
there.  It  was  a  solemn  and  imposing 
aceitt.  Painting  has  depicted  i^  poe- 
try has  described  it^  and  history  wiU 
record  it ;  but  ndther  painting,  poe- 
tev,  nor  htstoir,  can  do  it  justice. 
There  stood  the  graceful  and  the 
fuTj  the  young  and  the  noble-minded 
girl  of  eighteen,  bereft  of  her  father 
m  her  voangest  days,  succeeding  her 
venerable  grand&ther  Greorge  III. 
and  her  illustrious  uncles  George  lY . 
and  William  IV.  to  the  throne  of 
her  ancestor?.  There  she  stood, 
young,  confiding,  generous,  timid, 
anxious  to  do  all  that  was  right,  loving 
ber  family,  her  country,  and  her 
God,  and  desirous,  above  and  before 
all  thin^  to  govern  righteously. 
Around  ner  were  aged  and  wise  men, 
warriors  who  had  fought  the  battles 
of  their  country,  jiidees  who  had  de- 
cided rightly  and  well  in  all  matters 
of  high  dispute  and  contest,  states- 
men who  had  devoted  their  lives  to 
tfae  honour  and  happiness  of  their 
beloved  England,  and  men  of  all 
parties  who  loved  the  house  of  Bruns- 
^k  and  were  attached  to  Uie  con- 
stitutional monarchy  of  these  realms. 
And  then  came  the  proclamation : — 
"We  publish  and  proclaim  that  the 
Irigh  and  mighty  princess  Alexan- 
wna  Victoria  is  the  only  lawful  and 
r^tful  hege  lady,  and  by  the  grace 
^  <5»^  Queen  or  tbe  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
^^oadftroftheiaith."  ^*     * 

The  princess   was  bow 
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tionate  kiss  on  his  cheek,  and  said, 
**  Do  not  kneel,  my  uncle,  for  I  am 
still  Victoria  your  niece."  The 
Duke  of  Sussex  was  wholly  overcome 
by  this  proof  of  her  condescension 
and  love. 

The  first  drawing-room  of  the 
queen  was  most  splendid  ;  and  the 
scene  on  the  17tb  of  July,  when  her 
miyesty  prorogued  parliament  in 
person,  was  one  of  deep  interest  and 
unprecedented  excitement.  That  also 
was  one  of  those  pageants  which 
must  be  seen  and  felt,  for  it  cannot 
be  described.  The  breathless  anxiety 
of  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the  deep  and 
intense  curiosity  of  the  assembled 
peerage  of  the  country,  the  roar  of 
the  cannon,  the  shouts  of  the  popu- 
lace from  without,  the  solemn  cir- 
cumstance of  a  new  reign,  a  youth- 
ful reign,  and  a  woman^s  reign,  over 
a  country  unequalled  in  the  world, 
cannot  be  painted  or  depicted  on  the 
canvass  or  on  storied  page.  Her  sil- 
very voice,  with  all  the  fireshness  of 
her  age,  added  music  to  the  scene,  as 
she  delivered,  with  an  easy  dignity 
and  a  natural  grace,  her  speech  of 
prorogation.  The  admirable  manner 
m  which  the  queen  of  eighteen  man- 
aged her  naturally  musical  voice 
whilst  reading  her  first  address 
to  the  country,  so  as  without  the 
least  apparent  effort  making  herself 
heard  at  the  very  farthest  part  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  called  for  the 
ffeneral  admiration  of  all  who  heard 
ner.  It  was  known,  indeed,  that  her 
majesty  was  an  accomplished  vocalist, 
and  that  she  frequently  entertwned 
her  noble  circle  by  popular  wrs,  ac- 
companied by  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
on  the  piano;  but  it  was  feared,  by 
those  who  loved  ber  best,  that  the 
moment  of  appearing  for  the  f^r^ 
time  as  queen  betore\er  path^ment 

wouia  ^^^-^^f'^^l^^^Zi^x^^ 

The  queen  formed  her  "«*'    .     ^ 
It  was  Vhigjbe  queen  c^^»^ 

They  were  Whig.  „i°f,^^Y      ♦rVie 
w  ^«r«t   visit  to  GuiW^ali-  ^ 
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have  called  at  once  to  her  councils 
other  men,  entertaining  other  opi* 
nibns,  and  viewing  all  great  public 
questions  in  an  opposite  lifi^ht.  Be- 
sides which,  she  had  been  Ted  to  be- 
lieve that  public  opinion  was  Whig, 
that  the  new  elections  would  be 
Whiff,  and  that  the  Conservatives 
would  still  have  to  contend  for 
some  years  with  that  spirit  of  demo- 
cracy which  the  foreign  revolutions 
and  the  domestic  reform-bill  of  1830 
had  called  into  life  or  vigour. 

It  was  a  charming  thought  of  her 
majesty  when  she  determined  that 
the  first  message  she  should  send 
down  to  the  parliament  in  the  fol- 
lowing December  should  be  one  ask- 
ing for  a  suitable  provision  for  her 
royal  mother, — for  that  mother  who 
had  watched  her  every  hour  with  a 
maternal  benignitv  and  wisdom  which 
could  not  be  excelled,  even  if  it  could 
be  rivalled. 

Next  came  the  coronation.  Never 
was  such  an  event  celebrated  with 
more  delight  or  enthusiasm.  The 
Abbey  was  gorgeous  in  attractions ; 
the  loveliness  of  our  fair  coun- 
trywomen surpassed  description ;  the 
young  and  graceful  monarch  looked 
a  goddess  amongst  her  fair  and  beau- 
teous ladies  of  honour  and  of  rank. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  diamonds  and 
precious  stones  elittered  in  the  sun- 
Deams,  and  sparks  of  light  appeared 
to  fly  on  every  side.  Ine  ^ueen  ad- 
vanced towards  the  altar  with  an  air 
of  calm  and  deified  composure,  the 
royal  robe  of  crimson  was  grace- 
fully upon  her,  and  on  her  heiS  was 
a  circle  of  gold.  She  knelt  devoutly ; 
she  prayed  fervently. 

"I  here  present  unto  you  Queen 
Victoria,  the  undoubted  queen  of  this 
realm,"  said  the  Archbisnop  of  Can- 
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anointinff  of  the  queen;  nor  yet 
those  shouts  of  "  God  save  the 
Queen  !**  "  May  the  queen  live  for 
ever  I""  when  the  crowning  had  taken 
place,  and  when  the  venerable  arch- 
bishop had  placed  on  the  youthful 
head  of  Victoria  I.  the  crown  of  this 
mighty  Christian  land  I  That  was  a 
pageant  which  the  oldest  of  us  can 
never  forget,  and  which  the  youngest 
still  love  to  dwell  upon  and  admire. 

That,  too,  was  a  remarkable  and  a 
solemn  sight  when  the  young  and 
graceful  monarch  of  these  realms  as- 
sembled the  privy  council  and  an- 
nounced to  tne  old,  the  sage,  the 
reflecting  men  who  surrounded  her, 
that  she  had  come  to  the  resolution 
to  ally  herself  in  marriage  to  the 
Prince  Albert  of  Saxe  Coburg  and 
Grotha.  "  Deeply  impressed,^  said 
the  youthful  queen,  "  with  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  engagement  I  ani 
about  to  contract,  1  have  not  come 
to  this  decision  without  mature  con- 
sideration, nor  without  feeling  a 
strong  assurance  that,  with  the  bless- 
ing of  Almighty  God,  it  will  at  once 
secure  my  domestic  felicity  and  sub- 
serve to  the  interests  of  my  crown 
and  people.'* 

The  privy  council  smiled  satisfac- 
tion. The  old  men  gave  her  in  their 
hearts  their  blessing.  Men  less  ad- 
vanced in  years  predicted  much  of 
happiness.  And  throughout  the 
whole  country  but  one  feeling  was 
displayed — it  was  that  of  unafloyed 
joy  and  unfeigned  satisfaction. 

The  marriage  followed.  The  old 
Chapel  Royal  of  St.  James's  looked 
splendidly  gold  and  scarlet.  None 
were  sad  or  sorrowing  but  the 
Duchess  of  Rent.  She  approved  the 
match,  and  she  rejoiced  at  the  choice 
which  had  been  made.    But  still  the 
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Who  does  not  know  that  that 
Barnage  has  led  to  the  birth  of  the 
Frioeess  Royal,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  Prineeas  Alice  Maud  Mary  f 
the  first  bom  on  November  21, 1840, 
the  second  on  November  9, 1841,  and 
the  third  on  April  26,  1843.  And 
who  does  not  know  that  the  marriage 
has  also  been  productive  of  nothing 
but  happiness  to  the  illustrious  pair, 
and  of  the  most  unfeigned  satisfac- 
tion to  the  whole  country?  The 
eoosort  of  the  queen  is,  with  the  sin- 
^  exception  of  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  the  most  popular  man 
in  the  land;  and  his  conduct  has 
been  invariably  such  as  to  secure  for 
him  the  respect  of  the  old,  the  love 
of  the  young,  and  the  admiration  of 
aU. 

But  the  queen  is  now  surrounded 
by  Conservatives:  those  who  were 
once  uncalled  to  her  councils  now 
indicate  to  her  her  policy  and  advise 
her  in  her  high  station.  How  is 
this?  Is  the  queen  less  a  Whig? 
No.  Is  the  queen  less  mindful  of  the 
personally  loyal  conduct  of  Lord 
Melbourne,  tne  Marquess  of  I^ns- 
dowse,  or  Lord  John  Russell  ?  No. 
Does  her  majesty  view  all  public 
questions  in  precisely  the  same  light 
as  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  or  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen? 
Most  assuredly  not.  But  the  queen 
is  a  evnstittUional  queen.  She  was 
early  taught  the  principles  of  that 
constitution.  She  knows  that  en- 
lightened public  opinion  co>operates 
with,  and  regulates  the  decisions  of, 
the  crown.  She  ]perceived  that  par- 
liament, the  legal  image  of  the  public 
mind,  had  become  Conservative; 
that  the  nation  was  wearied  of  con- 
tradictions and  indecision,  of  feeble- 
ness, and  of  want  of  power,  where 
power  oag;ht  to  reside.    Faithful  to 


and  sympathies  have  not  been  suf- 
fered to  interfere  with  her  public 
duties  and  with  the  national  will. 
The  working  of  the  political  system 
of  our  British  constitution  is  still  a 
problem  at  St.  Pctersburgh  and  Ck)n- 
stantinople,  if  not  at  Vienna  and 
Rome ;  but  that  working  is  nugestic, 
simple,  and  glorious. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  atrocious 
attempts  to  annoy,  wound,  and  even 
destroy  the  life  of  her  majesty.  They 
are  dark,  dark  spots  in  a  reign  of  lire 
and  light.  These  attempts  were 
viewed  with  unmingled  horror  by 
all  her  majes^-'s  loving  subjects; 
and  that  very  feeling  has  happily,  I 
trust,  for  ever  put  a  stop  to  a  re- 
newal of  acts  so  unworthy  of  an  en- 
lightened, to  say  nothing  of  a  Christ- 
ian people.  But  it  would  be  unjust 
and  disloyal  not  to  record,  that  on 
every  successive  attempt  the  queen 
has  displayed  a  sangfroid,  a  dignity, 
a  calmness,  a  forbearance,  a  human- 
ity, and  a  eentleness  towards,  or  in 
behfdf  of,  her  blind  and  mistaken 
enemies,  which  has  endeared  her  to 
the  hearts  of  all  who  love  their  spe- 
cies, and  who  seek  to  i*epre8S  crime 
by  encouraging  virtue.  Those  w^ho 
have  approached  her  majesty  on  all 
such  occasions  have  been  unanimous 
in  the  testimony  they  have  borne  to 
her  magnaninuty  and  courage,  and 
have  retired  from  her  presence  with 
the  sentiment  that  she  was  indeed 
another  illustrious  scion  of  the  house 
of  Brunswick,  a  worthy  descendant 
of  the  immortal  George  HI.  and  "  a 
liege  lady  and  aueen,"  worthy  of 
wearing  on  her  nead  the  crown  of 

this  mighty  empire. 

The  last  time  1  saw  the  fair  quecu 

of  our  tlessed  isles  she  was  returninft 

in  her  state-carri?^  from  \>V^2^ 
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DRUMMOND*S  NOBLE  ENOLISU   FAMILIES.* 


Although  there  exists  but  one  per- 
fect genealogical  table  in  the  world, 
that  from  ^jdam  to  Christ,  and  that 
the  onlj  one  free  from  the  suspicion 
of  inaccuracy,  we,  in  common  with 
the  majority  of  mankind,  respect  and 
consider  eminently  useful  a  long  an- 
cestral line.  **  Few  there  are  who 
can  sincerely  d^pise  in  others  an  ad- 
ranta^  of*  which  they  are  secretly 
ambitions  to  partake.**t  Political 
ethics  tell  us  that  "Wherever  the 
distinction  of  birth  is  allowed  to  form 
a  superior  order  in  the  state,  edu- 
cation and  example  should  always, 
and  will  often,  produce  among  them 
a  dignity  of  sentiment,  and  propriety 
of  conduct,  which  is  guarded  from 
dishonour  by  their  own  and  the  pub- 
lic esteem.  J  So  general  a  desire 
exists  among  mankind  to  know  from 
whom  they  are  descended,  that  it 
looks  like  a  common  principle  of  our 
nature,  and  is  much  quickened  when 
rereraions  of  property  or  titles  may 
be,  though  distantly,  looked  for.§ 
All  the  genealogies  of  the  Western 
world  shrink  into  novelties  when 
compared  with  the  family  of  the 
Chinese  philosopher  Confucius;  an 
unbroken  line  for  2200  years  has 
been  maintsdned,  and  the  representa- 
tive of  Confucius  is  still  esteemed 
and  protected  by  the  whole  nation 
and  toe  emperor.  The  Chinaman  is 
an  apt  illustration  of  the  saying,  that 


the  founder  of  a  family  is  almost 
always  the  greatest  man  of  it.  We 
have  the  authority  of  the  Jewish 
legislator  Moses,  that  every  creature 
b^cts  its  like ;  and  that  ma^  be  un- 
derstood in  the  most  extensive  sense, 
for  although  there  may  not  be  two 
persons  so  alike  as  not  to  be  known 
apart  from  each  other,  the  charac- 
teristics of  families  are  often  very 
clearly  marked  and  continued  for 
venerations.  II  We  know  that  a  cele- 
brated artist,  when  composing  a  pic- 
ture of  Edith  Plantagenet  entreating 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  to  spare  the  lite 
of  Sir  Kenneth,  consultea  the  coins, 
effigies,  illuminations,  and  other  do- 
cuments, for  the  contours  and  fea- 
tures of  the  Flantagenets,  and  was 
surprised  when  he  was  assured  that 
he  had  made  an  admirable  likeness,  in 
carriage  and  feature,  of  a  youns  lady, 
who  was  descended,  through  her  fa- 
ther, from  Owen  Tudor  and  Kathe- 
rine,  the  widow  of  Henry  V.,  and 
was  allied,  on  her  mother's  side,  to 
the  Chandos  race.  The  same  per- 
fection of  form,  noble  features,  small 
(lii^h'bred)  hands  and  feet,  and  ma- 
jestic carriage,  were  as  distinct  in  her 
as  in  the  most  distinguished  of  her 
princely  ancestors,  and  her  mind 
would  have  graced  either  a  throne  or 
a  cottage.  In  posthumous  children, 
who  could  not  have  received  im- 
pressions   fh)m  their  parents,    the 


•  Historiae  of  Noble  English  Families ;  with  Biographical  Notices  of  the  most 
diitiDgiushed  Individuals  in  each.  Illustrated  by  their  Annorial  Bearings.  Portraila, 
MoDomento,  Seats,  &c.  By  Henry  Druinmond,  Esq.  Parts  1.  and  II.  Imp.  foUo. 
London,  1842. 

t  Gibbon's  Memoirs,  p.  3.  X  ^hid.  •,,^« 

i  The  present  Lord  Reay  (Mackay)  waa.  i?ben  at  school  in  Scotlancv.  a«u«n 
firom  the  tiue  and  estate.  _      •%    ^{  ivery, 

Anderson,  in  the  Introduction  (p.  xxxvU.)  to  bU  BUtory  of  the  **   J^  ^^deven 
now  repneented  by  Perceval,  earl  of  JEgmont,  aays,  **  SucceMiou  to^^  ^^  female  beira, 
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same  characteristics,  habits,  manners, 
and  propensities,  are  readily  discerni- 
ble by  those  who  knew  their  parents. 
Well  has  Combe,  in  his  ConsUtuHon 
of  Man,  endeavoured  to  instil  into 
mankind  the  propriety,  policy,  and 
utility,  of  selecting  fme  organisations 
for  the  mothers  of  a  race.  What 
wealth  could  compensate  for  low  ce- 
rebral organisation,  and  its  effects, 
for  scrofula,  or  impurity?  Highly 
as  we  think  of  illustrious  descent,  we 
do  not  agree  with  Addison  and  John- 
son, as  quoted  by  Nicolas  Carlisle, 
"  that  he  who  to  the  claim  of  merU 
adds  that  of  ULustrums  birth,  is  to  be 
justly  regarded  more  than  one  of 
equal  merit  who  has  no  hereditary 
pretensions."*  The  force  of  exam- 
ple, the  recollection  of  the  fame  of 
forefathers,  the  probable  education, 
with  the  imitation  of  those  characters 
constantly  held  up  to  the  aspirants, 
give  an  advantage  of  no  mean  con- 
sideration over  a  Nelson,  a  Washing- 
ton, a  Shakspeare,  a  Milton,  and  a 
host  of  men  of  every  countrjr,  who, 
by  force  of  intellect,  aided  by  circum- 
stances and  opportimities,  have,  with- 
out the  prestige  of  ancestry,  raised 
themselves  to  nigh  renown,  and  be- 
come the  founders  of  families,  who 
will  ever  look  back  on  them  with 
respect  and  reverence.  Moreover, 
mere  birth  is  an  accident  not  within 
the  control  of  humanity. 
Let  every  one  remember  that  a 

fendeman  includes  nobility.  A  nO' 
leman  may  be  made,  a  gentleman 
must  be  bom  so.  For  a  very  cor- 
rect, but  quaint,  illustration  of  that 
important  point,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  Sir  James  Lawrence's  little 
work  on  the  "  Nobility  of  the  British 
Gentry."  The  landea  proprietors  in 
every  country  constitute  the  nobility, 
and  every  man  who  can  prove  four 
quarters  on  his  escutcheon,  that  is, 
whose  ancestors   for   four  descents 


have  had  the  right  of  wearing  coat- 
armour,  are  gentlemen,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  the  nobility  .f  Heraldry 
is  more  attended  to  in  Germany,  and 
some  other  countries,  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  family  histories  are 
incomparably  superior  to  any  we  pos- 
sess. A  well-informed  foreign  herald, 
if  asked  who  were  the  noblest  &milie8 
of  Engl^ad,  would  immediately  re- 
ply, those  who  were  settled  on  their 
estates  before  the  Conquest;  next, 
those  who  accompanied  the  Con- 
queror ;  then  those  who  were  engaged 
in  the  Crusades ;  after  those.  Templars, 
and  men  distinguished  in  tournaments. 
Hallam  justly  observes,  that  only  the 
actual  possessor  of  a  British  peerage 
possesses  privileges ;  he  might  have 
added,  the  son  of  a  duke  possesses 
precedence,  which  is  the  essential  of 
nobility.  Family  histories  are  of 
great  value,  as  illustratinj^  the  policy, 
manners,  habits,  and  ethics  of  a  na- 
tion ;  while  they  must  be  interesting 
to  all  the  descendants  and  branches 
of  every  house ;  and  we  regret  that 
it  has  been  so  much  neglected  in  our 
own  country.  Mr.  Drummond's 
work,  with  the  patronage  and  assist- 
ance of  the  nobility  of  England,  in- 
cluding tiie  peerage  and  gentry,  will, 
in  some  degree,  supply  the  deficiency. 
Provinciaihistories  have  perpetuated 
much  interesting  matter,  and  we  re- 
gret that  they  have,  in  modem  days, 
received  so  little  support  from  the 
aristocracy  as  to  render  their  coip- 
pilation  and  publication  a  certain  loss 
to  the  author  and  the  publisher. 
Labouring  under  so  serious  a  disad- 
vantage. Sir.  Drummond  announces, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  work, 
that,— 

"  In  order  to  limit  ihe  undertaking 
within  moderate  bounds,  the  male  direct 
line  only  of  each  family  will  be  pursued ; 
and  wherever  the  name  and  possessions 
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liT«  pAsaed  through  a  femal*  into  an- 
otber  frmilj,  the  Ustoiy  of  that  line  of 
the  honae  will  close,  although  the  new 
fnul;  into  which  the  heireea  married 
■ajhare  taken  her  name  and  armorial 

fc  ■■■■■■    !■■      »• 

•eanoga. 

We  regret  this  determiiiatioii^  be- 
cuue  the  elaborate   work   of  Mr. 
Dnunmond  mnat  be  incomplete.    It 
if  in  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  to 
iDdaee  huo  to  rescind  the  intention, 
by  oaning  forward  as  subscribers, 
through    their    booksellen,  to    the 
work.    We  have  heard,  with  sorrow 
and    suri^iae,    that,    comparatively 
^waking,  the  heads  of  the  great  fami- 
hes  hare  not  supported  the  ffreat  un- 
dertaking to  the  extent  that  the  junior 
brandies  have;  and  that,  if  every  copy 
pDbhshed  should  be  sold,  Mr.  Drum- 
mood  cannot  receive  one  sixpence  of 
reward  for  all  his  research  and  trou- 
ble.   Correct  eenealo^es  and  family 
alliances  are  of  great  uuportance,  and 
no  descendant  of  an  ancient  race  feds 
becomingly  who  neglects  to  obtain 
•nd  keep  up  such  records.    Although 
the  late  Cheralier  de  Laurence,  by 
his  quaint   and  far-fetched  notions, 
half  turned  mto  ridicule  the  idea  of 
**  umbilical  descent,**  or  the  female 
geneatogy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  it 
would  constitute  a  more  correct  line 
I         of  descent  than  can,  by  possibility,  be 
obtained  by  a  male  descent.    Inhere 
I  can  be  no  question  who  the  mother  of 

1         achild  18,  there  may  be  doubts  who 
the  fcdher  is.     Gurran  was  said  to 
have  laughed  immoderately  at  the 
Te^y  of  a  remarkably  fine  and  hand- 
•ome  boy,  who  attracted  bis  attention 
when  playing  at  marbles;   the  wit 
•ddrcBscd  him,  and  then  asked  him 
*         **  Who  his  father  was?"    The  urchm 
answered,  "Please  your  honour,  just 
liold  my  taw  for  a  minute^  and  I  will 
.  \        p  Wfifb  vnd  ask  niy  mother, ** 

The  cfaevaiier.   io  his  enth^^^^^^ 


fbctly  delicate,  we  have  not  courage 
to  describe  it) : — 

"  Genealogy  is  a  pretension ;  tokc^ogy 
a  adeace  that  demonatrates  what  is  b^ 
palpable  and  viiible,  the  birth  of  a  child 
br  whomever  begot;  and  in  the  falsa 
ideas  of  a  prude  must  be  the  most  deoent 
of  the  two,  while  the  symbol  of  oature, 
uoderthesymbol  of  the  doire,  seems  to  pre- 
side over  what  is  passing  below.  A  mother 
is  the  editor  of  the  child,  she  alone  can 
know  who  is  the  author.  How  vain  are 
the  researehee  of  the  herald  that  are  coo- 
ducted  bj  any  otlier  due." 

This  stranse  idea  might  have  pre- 
vailed fVom  tne  first  creation  of  man, 
or  might  be  commenced  from  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  a  new  conti- 
nent, but  now  can  only  serve  to  ex- 
cite a  smile.  We  still  think  that  a 
female  genealogy  should  be  correctly 
recorded.  We  have  lately  been  cog- 
nizant of  the  gpreat  utility  of  a  correct 
genealogy  in  the  female  line.  *  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  a  general  he- 
raldic qualification  does  not  exist 
throughout  Europe.  As  a  noble- 
man may  be  created,  and  a  gentleman 
must  be  bom,  it  would  be  easy  to 
specify  many  peers  of  the  realm  who 
do  not  vet  possess  the  higher  rank 
of  gentlemen, —  that  is,  who  can- 
not for  four  generations  shew  the 
right  to  coats-of-arms,  or,  in  more 
technical  terms,  to  wear  coat-ar- 
mour. An  English  gendeman  is 
equd  in  quality  to  a  German  ba- 
ron, a  French  comte,  or  an  Italian 
marehese ;  and,  in  countries  where  so- 
ciety is  classified,  is  admissible  on 
terms  of  equality  into  those  ranks. 
Englishmen  who  are  really  gentle- 
men should  be  careM,  when  on  the 
Continent,  to  mamtain  their  designa- 
Uon;  which,  though  obsolete,  as  b^ 
inn  the  ^^  lesser  nobility,"  m  tos 
t^«;rv.«not  so  on  the  Contmeut, 
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den,  in  his  Table  TaOty  says  that  no 
power  can  make  a  ^ntleman.  De 
Lolme,  speaking  of  the  regal  prero- 
gative, attributes  this  right,  "  He 
creates  the  peers  of  the  realm,  as  well 
as  bestows  tne  different  degrees  of  in- 
ferior nobility."  Ferri  de  St.  Con- 
stant affirms  that  the  title  of  gentle- 
man answered  formerly  to  gentil- 
homme.  The  nurse  of  James  L,  who 
had  followed  him  from  Scotland,  en- 
treated him  to  make  her  son  a  geu" 
Ueman.  "  My  good  woman,"  says 
the  king,  ^^  a  genSeman  I  could  never 
make  him,  though  I  could  make  him 
a  lord."  Every  thing  must  have  a 
commencement,  and  it  would  have 
been  far  more  politic  if  our  monarchs, 
instead  of  conferring  knighthood  on 
aldermen  for  bringing  up  addresses, 
or  such  accidental  occurrences,  or  on 
miniature  and  portrait-painters,  had 
granted  them  coats-of-arms,  so  that 
the  fourth  generation  could  have 
claimed  the  rank  of  gentlemen ;  it 
would  have  kept  the  distinctions  more 
consistently.  Sufficient  attention  has 
not  of  late  been  paid  to  the  manner 
in  which  honours  have  been  con- 
ferred; there  has  been  a  kind  of 
wholesale,  retail,  and  for-exportation- 
style  in  the  manner,  which  has  di- 
minished the  value  of  them  in  the 
estimation  of  the  receiver  and  the 
public,  which  is  bad  policy.  We 
have  seen  in  our  own  time  a  highly 
distinguished  admiral,  who  had  been 
in  many  battles,  and  held  high  and 
responsible  commands,  gazett^  a  ba- 
ronet with  an  obscure  young  gentle- 
man, whose  only  ^ualihcation  for  the 
honour  was  activity  in  supporting  a 
Whig  candidate  at  a  general  election. 
Ck>uld  the  high  and  distinguished 
officer  estunate  the  honour  equfdly  in 
such  company  as  if  with  men  of 
equal  deserts?  Was  it  considerate 
of  the  minister  of  the  day  to  yoke  a 
lion  and  a  donkey  together  ?*    The 


ladies  of  a  certain  rank  in  society 
spinsters : — 

•*  It  is  boDoumble  oeidier  to  the  jus- 
tice nor  to  tbe  gallantry  of  Englishmen, 
that,  while  they  lavish  the  title  of  gentle- 
man on  almost  every  biped  of  their  own 
sex,  tbey  withhold  that  of  gentlewoman 
from  those  of  the  other  sex  to  whom  it  is 
due.  In  popular  tumults  the  levellers 
used  to  sing, — 

'  When  Adam  delved  and  £ve  span. 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  V 

But  now  that  tbe  more  fortunate  descend- 
ants of  Eve  neither  dig  nor  spin,  why 
should  our  damsels  be  called  spinsters? 
Conceive  the  astonishment  of  any  noble 
family  on  tbe  Continent  assembled  to 
hear  a  marriage  contract  read  in  cere- 
mony, at  finding  that  one  of  their  cousins 
had  married  zfileuu.  This,  indeed,  may 
be  easily  explained,  by  analogy,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  the  chanoioesaes  and 
commandeurs  present.  For  whenever, 
on  the  extinction  of  the  male  line,  an  in- 
heritance falls  to  females,  it  is  said«  '  La 
maison  est  tomb^e  en  quenouille  ;*  the 
property  has  fallen  to  the  distaff;  and 
the  French  lawyers  say, '  Le  royaume  de 
France  ne  tombe  point  en  quenouille;' 
no  spinster  inherits  the  kingdom  of 
France.  Yet  it  is  better  to  prevent  a 
misunderstanding  than  to  explain  it  af- 
terwards. Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke  re- 
commends that  the  bride  should  be 
styled  gentlewoman,  and  to  style  her 
spinster,  might  procure  her  a  nickname, 
that  would  render  her  ridiculous." 

In  the  greatest  and  most  systema- 
tic division  of  property  that  ever 
took  place,  we  read  of  a  special  law 
being  made  to  meet  the  exigency  of 
the  case,  shewing  the  consideration  in 
which  women  are  esteemed,  and  that 
they  could  hold  laud  in  fee  and  trans- 
mit it.  On  Moses  dividing  the  pro- 
mised land,  the  daughters  of  Zelo- 
phehad  claimed  their  portion, — ^^at 
the  same  time  stated  the  difficulties 
of  the  tenure  in  case  of  marrying 
into  another  tribe ;  and  at  the  Ju- 
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^  thdr  land  on  the  same  tenure 
Mthemeimnd  be  at  lil>erty  to  many 
whom  they  pleased  m  ihe^  otcm  frtZ><?.* 
At  the  Ummaments  o€  tlie  middle 
«P»  the  haresses  were  tlie  objects, 
jr  rrther  ibe  prizes,  of  tbe  com- 
J^t8;  and  the  lady  liolders  of 
«o  were  in  tboee  times  ^wiUine 
«ough  to  bestow  tbeir  liands  and 
in&OTi\boae  wbo  seemed,  best  able 
V>  khA  ihem.  Tbe  conduct  of  a 
lidj  of  one  of  our  most  illustrious 
&miUes  deaenres  to  be  repeated^ 
dtewing  not  only  tbe  liiffli  estima- 
tkm  in  wliich  she  w^as  b^d  even  in 
comparadvely  barbarous  times,  but 
exhibiting  a  degree  of  sagacity  un- 
oommon  even  in  woman  when  in- 
ihienced  by  affection : — 

"  Upon  vbe  de«tb  of  the  yoang  Kiog 
of  Jerusalem,  Balduia  V.,  the  peen  and 
nobles  joiDms   tbemselTes     in    coaocil, 
offered  nato  Sibylla,  the  king's  mother, 
as  to  tbe  lawful  beir  to   tbe  crown,  that 
she  should  be  tbeir  queen,  with  thU  con- 
dition, that  she   abould    sequester  from 
her  by   solemn   divorceraeot   Guy,  her 
husband-,  but  she  refused  the  Idngdom 
offered  to  ber  on  that  condition,  till  at 
l«Bt  the  magistrates,  witb  the  nobles  in 
general,  granted  unto  ber,  and  by  tbeir 
oaths  confirmed  tbe  same,  that  wbom- 
aoe^er  she  should  choose  to  be  ber  bus. 
baud,  sll  they  would  take  and  obey  as 
their   king.      Also  Guy,  her  husband, 
with  like  petition,  among  tbe  rest,  hum- 
bly reouested  ber  that  the  kingdom,  for 
hw    sske,  or  for  bis  private  loss,  might 
Bot    be   destitute    of  goremment.      At 
length  she,  with  tears,  consenting  to  their 
siktzealy,  wss  contented,  sod   solemnly 
sras  crowned  their  queen  ;  who,  after  the 
Buumer,  received  again  their  fidelity  by 
tbeir  oath.      Whereupon  Guy,   without 
all     hope    both    of  wife   and  kingdom, 
departed     quietly    to    his    own    home. 
1*bis    done,   the  queen  atsembliug  her 
stmtea    and    prelates    together,    entered 
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goiled  so  many  wiss  mso.  And  worthy 
was  she,  no  doubt  (saith  Mr.  Fox^  to  be 
commended  and  extolled  for  ber  singular 
virtue,  both  of  faithful  chastity  and  high 
prudence  ;  so  tempering  the  mstter,  thst 
she  obtained  to  her  husband  the  king.- 
dom,  and  retained  to  herself  her  hos« 
band,  whom  she  so  tenderly  lored.^t 

The  history  of  that  imperial  fiunily 
has  been  so  minutely  traced  by  Du 
Bouchet,  detailed  by  Cleayelan^  and 
finely  illustrated  by  Gibbon,  that  the 
outlme,  at  least,  is  known  to  the  ge- 
neral reader ;  to  the  heraldic  student 
it  forms  one  of  the  greatest  lessons. 

The  formation  of  character  de- 
pends much  on  the  early  culture 
always  bestowed  by  tbe  mothers  and 
elder  women  of  a  family  on  the  scions 
of  the  race,  and  on  a  rdflective  survej 
of  the  men  who  have  added  heraldic 
honours  to  their  families  and  been 
ennobled  in  the  younger  branches, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  mothers  were 
the  daughters  either  of  men  distin- 
guished for  their  superiority,  or  of 
mothers  descended  IVom  those  whose 
mental  energy  and  superiority  had 
been  publicly  acknowledged.  That 
fact  illustrates  a  great  physical  truth, 
which  has  been  well  handled  by  Dr. 
Combe  in  his  ConatUuiion  of  Mem, 
and  which  should  be  read  and  acted 
on  by  every  man  and  woman  before 
the  affections  are  engaged.  The  his- 
tory of  woman  will  never  be  com- 
plete vrithout  that  part  of  the  history 
of  our  species  being  illustrated  b^ 
examples  and  followed  into  its  rami- 
fications. 

Although  tbe  Normans,  after  their 
conquest,  assumed  a  superiority 
which  tended  to  sink  into  obscurity 
the  conquered,  and  has  caused  many 
names  to  wane  into  oblivion,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  those  who  possessed  tbe 
land  hi^fc^re  WiWiam  adzed  the  crown 
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tiite  the  bigbest  claims  to  high  de- 
scent  this  country  could  pve.  Then 
a  roll  of  Crusaders,  distinguished 
fVom  those  whose  names  were  in  the 
two  great  rolls ;  after  them  the  men 
who  were  present  and  in  the  lists  at 
tournaments,  distin^ishing  those 
who  were  to  be  found  m  the  preceding 
three  rolls,  thus  making  four  founda- 
tions from  which  to  deduce  the  Eng- 
lish gentleman.  All  those  who  sub- 
sequently attained  the  distinction 
should  be  alphabetically  classed  in 
every  century,  we  should  then  possess 
a  tolerably  correct  list  of  the  higher 
and  lesser  nobility  of  the  countiy 
and  in  a  book  of  easy  access.  This 
plan  would  not  militate  against  the 
nunily  or  general  history  of  the  no- 
bles of  our  countr}%  but  would  be  a 
mere  text-book  for  general  reference 
and  a  useful  record. 

It  is  evident  that  no  ultra-common 
name  could  belong  to  the  two  great 
rolls,  such  as  Smith,  Tailor,  Miller, 
Joiner,  Carpenter,  Muggins,  Scrog- 
ffins,  Higgins,  Shufflebottom,  Rams- 
bottom,  Trucklebottom,  Dickson, 
Jackson,  Field,  Lamb,  Bull,  and  five 
hundred  others.  Their  ancestors  or 
themselves  have  sprung  up  in  their 
generation,  how  or  where  no  herald 
can  tell.  They,  however,  constitute 
a  great  and  an  useful  portion  of  the 
community,  though  not  to  be  found 
among  the  free  lances  who  followed 
William  from  Normandy,  or  who 
can  boast  of  being  descended  from 
the  pirates  of  Norway  or  Denmark. 

Mr.  Drummond  is  evidently  highly 

gualified  to  execute  the  arduous  task 
e  has  undertaken,  not  only  in  the 
mere  heraldic  lore  necessary,  but  in 
that  historical  spirit  which  converts 
the  dry  descent  of  generations  into 
episodes  connected  with  the  great 
events  of  England  for  a  thousand 


ensures  the  execution  of  them  being 
as  good  as  the  age  can  produce. 
Although,  as  we  have  said,  no  re- 
muneration can  be  derived  to  Mr. 
Dnimmond  by  the  sale  of  the  whole 
500  copies,  so  limited  an  edition 
makes  it  certain  that  the  work  must 
rise  in  value  in  every  year  and  never 
fall. 

Mr.  Drummond  places  a  due  esti- 
mate on  tradition,  and  without  shew- 
ing the  least  credulity  properly  asserts 
its  riffht  to  be  received  as  evidence, 
as  a  basis  of  examination,  though  it 
may  be  overloaded  and  obscur^  by 
oral  uncertainty.  There  are  her- 
meneutic  laws  applicable  to  the  sub- 
ject which,  we  think,  might  be 
brought  to  a  system  and  constitute  a 
fair  test  of  the  quantity  of  truth 
contained  in  each  tradition : — 

•*  In  the  nature  of  such  things,"  he 
obserres,  "  the  title  and  the  grant  must 
have  preceded  the  record  of  it.  A  man 
had  won  hi:»  honours  and  lands  by  per. 
sonal  services,  and  the  personal  distinc- 
tion stood  in  the  place  of  charter ;  and 
the  prowess  which  obtaioecl  was  able  to 
keep  them,  too.  He  neither  sought,  nor 
was  required  to  produce  any  other  title 
than  the  weapons  he  bore.  A  title, 
tans  patentft  t.  e.  too  ancient  for  the  grant 
of  it  to  be  in  existence,  or  upon  record, 
has  always  been  held  superior  to  one  for 
which  the  grant  itself  could  be  pro* 
duced." 

Charters  of  confirmation,  which 
were  sought  for  by  younger  branches 
of  families  to  whom  grants  had  been 
made,  prove  the  prior  existence  of 
the  granters  and  their  power,  and  is 
pcmiarly  exemplified  oy  the  early 
Scottish  pedigrees.  The  whole  of 
the  disquisition  on  tradition  is  handled 
by  Mr.  Drummond  in  a  very  logical 
and  masterly  manner,  and  we  regret 
that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
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tfecD  aolidtnde  for  the  regal  line  and 
ix  iunHy  descent.     The  Arcadians 
ainoed  that  they  existed  before  the 
idooq;  9ome  Eastern  monarchs  of  the 
present  day  claim  to  be  brothers  of 
tbesonaoa  moon,  and  some  of  our 
Welsh  brethren  carry  their  pedigrees 
beyond  Adam  and  ^Eve,  even  to  Gr- 
ew and  Hades,  Chaos  and  Old  Ni^ht. 
flomer  ms  evidently  well  skilled  in 
genealogical  histories ;     and   nearer 
OQf  own  times,  Liord  Burleigh  is  said 
tohaTebiown  the  histories,  lineages, 
ud  connexions  of  all  the  principal 
Wies  then  existing.     The  Athe- 
niu^daimed  Apollo  as  their  common 
*Megtor.   Alexander  the  Great  (or 
tbe  Little?)  claimed  Jupiter  for  his 
}^;  what  Philip  of  Macedon  and 
^ympia,  his  wife,  said  to  this  as- 
«Mnptionweare  not  informed.  Aris- 
totle tells  us  that  a  Nicias,  Thucy- 
^^  and  Theramenes,  were  candi- 
<^a  for  a  place  of  honour  at  Athens, 
Md  then  the  republican  opinion  of 
%i  descent  was    so    maAed,  the 
istter  waa  rejected,  nemine    contra- 
^cente,  on  account  of  his  compara- 
tjTtly  obscure  descent.     The  rcpub- 
JcaM  of  America,   with    all   their 
^Otttfiil  exclamations  of  equahty,  and 
^  the  individual   alone  is  to  be 
o&aated^  run  after  a  peer  of  England 
w  a  man  of  high    oirth,  quite  as 
flinch  88  formerly  the  vain  and  chat- 
tering Greeks,  and  only  profess  to 
despise  what  they  cannot  boast   of 
possessing.        The      Romans     were 
equally  tenacious,  even  Atticus  drew 
^P  a  genealogy  of  Brutus,  proving 
him  to  have  descended  from  Junius 
Bmtm,  who  expelled  the  Tarquin ; 
^e  do  not  find  that  he  designated 
hnn,  aa  h^  ought,  a  money-lender 
wA  a  screw  —  a   lender  at  48  per 
eeot  per  annum;  who  kept  a  rogue, 
^  Wjl^ess  ro^e  of  an  attorney  in 
pay,  called  Scantvus  (query^  Scamp- 
t»M!\  who  took  the  law  fi^jngt  all 


pocket  to  buy  it  There  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun,  even  to  48  per 
cent  and  imprisonment  for  debt. 
Such  was  the  heathen  Brutus,  who 
killed  his  frigid  Csnar,  and  starved 
his  debtors  to  death,  as  has  been 
done  to  thousands  in  this  Christian 
land.    But  we  are  digressing.    Da- 

f>bert,  Charlemagne,-  the  Incas  of 
eru,  and  Wygram  Fitzwygram,  the 
eminent  ship  -  builder  and  ship  - 
broker,  and  the  Duke  of  Normancue, 
the  poor  dauphin  supposed  to  have 
died  in  the  Temple,  are  all  equally 
scdicitous  about  their  pedigrees;  in 
sooth,  men  seem  more  ckesirous  about 
from  whence  they  came  than  to  where 
they  will  go.  Even  Napoleon  has 
been  carefully  traced  back  to  blood- 
royal,  and  Daniel  0*Connell  to  Pope 
Joan.  Incongruity,  as  in  all  other 
human  afiairs,  nmde  inroads  on 
family  histories,  for  in  this  country, 
until  the  reign  of  Edward  U.  sur- 
names were  as  loosely  worn  as  their 
hose,  and  family  names  were  changed 
until  the  original  appellation  was 
either  lost,  hidden,  or  difficult  to 
ascertain.  The  king  interfered  and 
directed  that  all  men  adhered  to  one 
name ;  and  Camden  tells  us  in  his 
Remains  that  there  is  a  record  of  that 
age  by  which  a  great  man  is  ordered 
to  ascertain  the  name  of  his  family, 
which,  after  much  trouble,  was  com- 
plied with. 

Of  the  genealogies  yet  published 
W  Mr.  Drummond,  that  of  Arden, 
Eardene,  Ardeme,  and  Compton,  is 
entitled  to  pre-eminent  notice,  and, 
wiUiout  douDt,  merits  the  following 
observation : — 

"  There  are  few  families  in  Europe, 
and  atiU  fewer  in  Great  Bntain,  which 
can  boast  ot  a  descent  in  an  .^»»^"\®^- 
rupted  male  line  so  ancient  aa  th\a.  Had 
it  been  settled  in  any  other  pait  of  k.u- 
rope.it  would  have  aboundedinut\e«,  but 
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race  is  the  present  Earl  of  Egmont, 
a  captain  in  the  navy,  who,  in  early 
youUi,  was  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
then  distinguished  at  the  destruction 
of  a  convoy  in  the  boats  of  the  Tigre, 
was  at  the  capture  of  the  President, 
commanded  the  boats  of  the  Tenedos 
in  a  successful  expedition  in  the  river 
Penobscot,  and  commanded  the  In- 
fernal bomb  at  the  siege  of  Algiers 
under  the  late  Lord  Exmouth. 

Although  it  might  increase  the 
size  of  the  work,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  a  succinct  epitome  of 
each  family  should  be  either  affixed 
or  prefixed  to  each  genealogy.  We 
instance  the  splendid  genealogy  of 
Perceval,  which  can  be  traced  back 
to  a  junior  branch  of  the  sovereign 
dukes  of  Brittany  in  France,  from 
which  province  they  were  trans- 
planted into  Normandy  long  before 
the  Conquest,  and  became  the  origin 
of  the  great  houses  of  Yvery,  Luvel 
of  Karry,  Luvel  of  Tichmarsh,  Per' 
cevalt  and  Herpetree  Goumay.  The 
earldom  of  Yvery  was  obtained  of 
Henry  L  king  of  England  and  duke 
of  Normandy.  Mr.  Drummond  com- 
mences his  genealogy  of  the  Arden 
family  from  King  Egbert,  a.d.  800, 
and  SIX  successive  kings.  We,  there- 
fore, suppose  that  he  has  taken  the 
collateral  English  line,  considering 
the  French  and  Norman  too  remote 
and  uncertain. 

^Ve  shall  quote  some  anecdotes 
inserted  with  the  name  of  the  actors 
as  examples  of  the  manner  and  nature 
of  the  illustrations : — 

'•  In  the  tliirty. sixth  y<*ar  of  ihe  reign 
of  Elizabpth,  Lord  Compton  ran  aviay 
with  Eliza  Spencer,  the  only  child  and 
heiress  of  Sir  John  Spencer,  lord-mayor 
of  London,  concealed  in  a  baker's  basket. 
Her  father  was  so  incensed  at  him,  that 
be  disinherited  his  daughter,  until  Queen 
Elizabeth  interposed  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation.  When  she  was  about  to  be 
confinod    of  her    first    child,    the    niiPAn 


who  ultimately  succeeded  bis  father  in 
his  honours  and  his  grandfather  in  his 
wealth." 

This  lady,  on  beijig  acquainted  with 
the  amount  of  the  immense  fortune 
bequeathed  her  by  her  father,  penned 
the  following  pungent  and  business- 
like letter  to  her  husband.  The 
original  is  still  in  existence,  and  shewn 
as  one  of  the  family  curiosities : — 

"  My  Sweet  Life. — Now  I  have  de- 
clared to. you  my  mind  for  the  settling 
your  estate,  I  supposed  that  it  were  best 
for  me  to  bethink  or  to  consider  with 
myself,  what  allowance  were  meetest  for 
me;  for,  considering  what  care  I  ever 
had  of  your  estate,  and  how  respectfully 
I  dealt  with  those  which,  by  the  laws  of 
God,  of  nature,  and  of  civil  polity,  wit, 
religion,  government,  and  honesty,  you, 
my  dear,  are  bound  to,  1  pray  and  beseech 
you  to  grant  to  me,  your  most  kind  and 
loving  wife,  the  sum  of  1600(.  per  annum, 
quarterly  (p  be  paid. 

"  Also,  I  would  beside  the  allowance 
for  my  Hpparel.  have  800(.  added  yearly, 
quarterly  to  be  paid,  for  the  performance 
of  charitable  works,  and  those  things  I 
would  not,  neither  will  be,  accountable 
for. 

"  Also,  I  will  have  three  horses  for  my 
own  saddle  that  none  shall  dare  to  lend 
or  borrow :  none  lend  but  1,  none  borrow 
but  you. 

*'  Also,  I  would  have  two  gentle- 
women, lest  one  should  be  sick,  or  have 
some  other  lett.  Also,  believe  that  it  is 
an  indecent  thing  for  a  gentlewoman  to 
stand  mumping  alone,  when  God  hath 
blessed  their  lord  and  lady  with  a  great 
estate. 

•'  Also,  when  I  ride  a  hunting  or  hawk- 
ing, or  travel  from  one  house  to  another, 
I  will  have  them  attending  ;  so  for  either 
of  these  said  women  I  must  and  will  have 
for  either  of  them  a  horse. 

'*  Also,  I  will  have  six  or  eight  gen- 
tlemen, and  1  will  have  my  two  coaches  ; 
one  lined  with  velvet  to  myself,  with 
four  very  fair  horses,  and  a  coach  for  my 
women,  lined  with  cloth  ;  one  lined  with 
gold,  the  other  with  scarlet,  and  laced 
with    wntrh.lare    and    ftilver.    with    four 
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mf«.toieetn8af«;  and  tbe  «haiDl>er. 
Mdi  I  win  have  go  before  wiih  the 
groott.  t}iat  the  chambers  id«t  be  remdy. 

••  Also,  for  tbat  it  is  indecemt  to  crowd 
ip  my»elf  wiih  my  gentleman  usher  in 
mjr  coach,  I  will  hsve  bim  to  bsve  a  con. 
▼enient  hone  to  attend  me  either  in  city 
or  country;  and  1  mast  bsve  two  foot- 
men ;  and  my  desire  iia,  tbat  you  deirar 
tU  the  charges  for  me.  And  for  myself 
(^Md«  my  yearly  sllowsnce)  I  would 
i»Te  twenty  gowns  of  apparel ;  six  of 
th«B  excelleDt  good  one»»  eight  of  tbem 
fiw  the  country,  and  six  otbers  of  them 
very  excellent  good  ones. 

"  Alao,  1  would  bsTe  put  into  my 
parse  tOOOi.  and  SOOI.  and  so  you  to  pay 
my  dehis. 

"Also,  I  would  bare  6000/.  to  huy 
Bc  jewels  and  4000i.  to  buy  me  a  pearU 
chain. 

'•  Now,  seeing  1  bave  been  and  sm  so 
^CMooable  to  you,  I  pray  you  do  find  my 
children  apparel,  and  their  schooling; 
■sd  an  my  aerrants,  men  and  women, 
^teir  wages. 

••  Alao,  1  will  have  all  my  houses  fur. 
Mabed,  and  all  mj  lodging-chamhers  to 
he  suited  with  all  such  furniture  as  is 
fit ;  as  beds,  stools,  chairs,  suitable 
cushions,  carpets,  silver  warming>pans, 
capboardaofplate,  &ir  haagings.  and  such 
like.  So  for  my  drawing-chamber,  in  all 
houses  I  wilt  have  tbem  delicately  fur- 
nished,  botb  witbhangings,  couch .  canopy, 
^lass,  cbsirs,  cushions^  and  all  things 
thereunto  belonging. 

••  Also,  my  desire  is,  that  you  would 
pay  your  debts,  build  Ashley  House,  and 
purebase   lands,  and  lend  no  money  (as 
yon  love  Ood)  to  the  lord- chamberlain ,• 
whicb  would  have  all,  perhaps  your  life 
from  yon.      Remember  his  son,  my  Lord 
Waldon,  wbat  enter uinment  he  gave  me 
when  at  Tilt- Yard.     If  you  were  dead, 
be  said,  be  would  marry  roe.    I  protest 
I  grieve   to  see  tbe  poor  man  have  so 
little  wit  and  bosesty,  to  use  bis  friends 
so  vilely.      Also,  he  fed  me  with  untruths 
eooceniing  tbe  Charter  House;  but  that 
is  the  least ;  be  wished  me  much  harm  t 
you  know  bim.     God  keep  you  and  me 
from  him»  and  such  as  he  is. 


an  admirable  prototype  to  all  heiresaet 
in  time  to  come ;  all  of  whom  ought 
to  patronise  Mr  Drummond's  work 
for  having  published  it,  and  every 
lover  intending  to  carry  off  an  heireaa 
in  a  baker*8  basket  or  otherwise 
should  have  the  wholesome  fear  of  it 
before  his  eyes. 

Tbey  were  eminently  distinguished 
for  their  loyalty  and  heroism  during 
the  civil  wars.  Spencer  Compton, 
who  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter 
of  Sir  FrancisBeaumont,  voted  against 
the  attainder  of  Lord  Strafford.  He 
fought  the  parliament  forces  at 
Hopton  Heatb^  though  they  were 
double  in  numbers  to  his  force; 
his  horse  on  the  second  charge  beinff 
killed  under  him,  he  was  surrounded 
by  the  infantry,  but  refused  to  sur- 
render. 

'*  What  happened  to  him  afterwards, 
can  only  he  known  from  the  testimony  of 
his  enemies,  who  confessed  that  when  he 
was  upon  his  feet,  he  killed  with  his  own 
hand  the  colonel  of  foot,  who  made  first 
to  him;  and  when  his  head-piece  was 
struck  off  with  the  butt  end  of  a  musket, 
they  offered  him  quarter,  which  he  re- 
fused,  saying, '  He  scorned  to  take  quarter 
from  such  base  rogues  and  rebels  as  they 
were ! '  after  which  he  was  killed  by  a 
blow  with  a  balbert  from  behind  on  his 
bead»  receiving  at  the  same  time  a  cut 
on  his  face.'* 

His  successor,  James, 

*'  Voted  in   the   House  of  Commons 
against  the  attainting  of  the  Earl  Strafford, 
and  bis  name  was  posted  as  a  Straffordian, 
ami  be  was  expelled  the  house  with  some 
other  honest  and  loyal  members.    He  was 
at  the  battles  of  EdgehiU  and  Banbury, 
and  was  wounded  the  following  year  at 
Hopton   Heaih.     He   was  at  Litchfield 
with  Prince  Rupert  -,  he  there  routed  a 
strong  force  of  the  enemy,  consiating  of 
five  troops  oi  horse  and  700  foot,  kWling 
^17,  and  making  300  priaoners,  and  cap- 
turing aW  their  g^'^*  «^* '^'"^^'^f^/r^^r 
comiSanded  the  cavalT.  at  the  bat^!  ^^ 


"  So  now  tbat  I  hare  declared  to  you       ^^"^^"^^^  "^     ^^.    p,  o.W 
what  I  would  have,  and  what  that  la  I  HiB  brother,  Sir  Cbaxlea, 
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httiDg  been  snapped  id  his  face,  yet 
neither  gave  fire,  wbereupon  he  killed 
both  those  who  fired  them." 

Similar  exploits  prove  him  to  have 
been  a  true  and  valiant  cavalier. 
His  brother,  Sir  William,  defended 
Banbury  with  a  degree  of  resolution 
never  exceeded.  For  eleven  weeks 
he  never  went  to  bed,  countermined 
the  besiegers  eleven  times,  and  held 
out  until  only  two  horses  remained 
for  the  garrison  to  eat,  when  his  bro- 
ther relieved  him.  Spencer,  at  the 
battle  of  Edgehill,  cried  with  indig- 
nation that  he  was  too  young  to  grasp 
a  pistol,  and  followed  the  king  into 
exue.  Francis,  another  brother, 
served  in  all  the  civil  wars,  and  lived 
to  be  the  oldest  field-officer  in  Britain. 
Henry,  the  youngest,  began  his  career 
in  the  armv,  but  subsequently  entered 
the  church  and  became  successively 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  Worcester,  and 
London.  James  II.  suspended  him 
be<»u8e  he  hated  Popery.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  Princesses  Mary  and 
Anne  was  intrusted  to  him.  When 
the  Princess  Anne  left  Whitehall  and 
abandoned  her  father's  partv  on  her 
husband  Prince  George  gomg  over 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  bishop 
accompanied  her  to  Northampton, 
riding  before  her  carria^  with  a 
drawn  sword  and  pistols  m  his  hol- 
sters.   Few  families  can  match  such 


a  set  of  brothers.  Such  anecdotes 
enliven  genealogv,  and  not  only  add 
to  our  historical  knowledge,  but  give 
insight  into  the  spirit  of  the  parties 
and  the  times  which  the  mere  out- 
line of  historical  facts  never  can.  Mr. 
Drummond  will,  we  have  no  doubt, 
insert  in  its  proper  place  the  his- 
torical anecdote  of  Richard  Per- 
ceval, to  whom  a  packet  of  letters, 
which  had  been  thrown  overboard 
from  a  Spanish  vessel,  when  chased 
by  one  of  our  cruisers,  was  intrusted 
to  decipher,  which  he  did  in  Spanish, 
Latin,  and  English  by  the  following 
morning,  and  which  gave  the  first 
correct  account  of  the  destination  of 
the  Armada  then  preparing. 

Three  maiden  ladies  of  the  name 
of  Perceval,  the  daughters  of  the  last 
heir  to  the  earldom  of  Egmont,  still 
survive.  Their  father  not  living  to 
assume  his  hereditary  peerage,  the 
title  of  courtesy  given  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  an  earl  has  not  been  given  t<) 
them ;  the  only  omission  of  that  kind 
which  we  believe  ever  took  place, 
and,  considering  their  illustrious  de- 
scent, the  omission  on  the  part  of  the 
crown  is  difficult  to  account  for.* 

Mr,  Drummond*s  work  ought  to 
be  in  the  library  of  every  English 
gentleman,  not  only  as  promising  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  genealogical 
compilations  extant,  but  as  a  supple- 
mental history  of  the  English  people. 


THE  POET. 

O'be  the  true  poet's  life  there  cometh  never 
The  frost  or  age.    His  ardent  soul  sublime 
Defies  the  petty  tyrannies  of  Time, 

And  proudly  laughs  at  envious  Death's  endeavour. 

Though  wanes  the  fleshy  frame,  his  spirit  ever 
Is  warm  and  radiant  as  the  cloudless  clime 
Of  Paradise,  when  earth  was  in  her  ig[im|^,,GoOgk 


THE  LUCK  OF  BARRY  LTKOON  ; 


A  BOMANCB  OF  THE  LAST  CENTUBT. 
BT  Fm-BOODLB. 

Chapteb  I. 


SnicB  tbe  days  of  Adam,  there  has 
been  hardly  a  mischief  done  in  this 
woiid  but  a  woman  has  been  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  Ever  since  oars  was  a 
hmHj  (and  that  most  be  very  near 
Adam^a  time, — so  old,  noble,  and  il- 
Instrions  are  the  Barrys,  as  every 
bodv  knows),  women  have  played  a 
m%hty  part  with  the  destinies  of  our 
race. 

I  presmne  that  there  is  no  gen- 
tleman in  Europe  that  has  not  heard 
of  the  house  of  Barry  of  Barryogue, 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  than  which 
a  more  nmoos  name  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Gwillim  or  D*Hozier ;  and 
though  as  a  man  of  the  world  I  have 
learned  to  despise  heartilv  the  claims 
of  some  pr€tender$  to  hign  birth  who 
have  no  more  genealogy  than  the 
lackey  who  cleans  my  boots,  and 
Plough  I  laugh  to  utt»  scorn  the 
arrogant  boating  of  many  of  my 
eountrymen,  who  are  all  for  descend- 
ing from  kmgs  of  Ireland,  and  talk 
of  a  domain  no  bigger  than  would 
feed  a  pip  as  if  it  were  a  principality ; 
yet  truth  compels  me  to  assert  that 
my  &mily  was  the  noblest  of  the 
isfamd,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  universal 
world ;  while  their  possessions,  now 
infi^nificant,  and  torn  from  us  by 
war,  by  treachery,  by  the  loss  of  time, 
by  ancestral  extravagance,  by  ad- 
hesioa  to  the  old  faith  and  monarch, 
were  formerly  prodigious,  and  em- 
braced muiy  counties,  at  a  time  when 
Ireland  was  vastly  more  prosperous 
than  now.  I  would  assume  the  Irish 
erown  over  my  coat-of-arms,  but  that 
there  are  so  many  silly  pretenders  to 
that  distinction  who  bear  it  and  ren- 
der it  common. 

Who  knows,  but  for  the  fault  of 
a  woman,  I  might  have  been  wearmg 
it  now  ?    Yon  start  with  incredulity. 


in  the  field  against  the  usurper ;  on 
the  contrary,  my  ancestor,  Simon  de 
Bary,  came  over  with  the  first-named 
monarch,  and  married  the  daughter 
of  the  then  King  of  Munster,  whose 
sons  in  battle  he  piteoualy  slew. 

In  Oliver's  time  it  was  too  late  for 
a  chief  of  the  name  of  Barry  to  lift 
up  his  war-cry  against  that  of  the 
murderous  brewer.  We  were  princes 
of  the  land  no  longer ;  our  unhappy 
race  had  lost  its  possessions  a  century 
previously,  and  bv  the  most  shameful 
treason.  This  I  know  to  be  the  fact, 
for  my  mother  has  often  told  me  the 
stor}',  and  besides  had  worked  it  in 
a  woi  sted  pedigree  which  hung  up  in 
the  yellow  »Edoon  at  Barryville  where 
we  lived. 

That  very  estate  which  the  Lyn- 
dons  now  possess  in  Ireland  was  once 
the  property  of  my  race.  Rory  Barry 
of  Barryoffue  owned  it  in  Elizabeth  s 
time,  and  half  Munster  beside.  The 
Barry  was  always  in  feud  with  the 
0*Mahonys  in  those  times ;  and,  as  it 
happened,  a  certain  English  colonel 
passed  through  the  former's  countrjr 
with  a  body  of  men-at-arms,  on  tlie 
very  day  when  the  O'Mahon^s  had 
made  an  inroad  upon  our  territories, 
and  carried  off  a  frightfid  plunder  of 
our  flocks  and  herds. 

This  young    Englishman,   whose 
name  was  Roger  Lyndon,  Lynden,  or 
Lyndaine,  having  been  most  hospit- 
ably received  by  the    Barry,    and 
finding  him  Just  on  the    point  of 
carrying  an  inroad  into  the  O'Ma- 
honyrf  land,  offered  the  aid  crfb^- 
aelf  and  his  lances,  a»^^*\^^Xe 
aelf  so  weU,  as  it  «^PP?*«^' ^^^, 
O'Mahonys  were  entirely  overoono^^ 
^  the  Birrys'  Property  restored,  i^^ 
with  it.  save  tl^  old  chronicle,  t^ 
rmucrof  the  O'Mahonya^    gooda 


ducted  themselves,  as  is  their  wont, 
with  the  most  intolerable  insolence 
towards  the  Irish ;  so  much  so,  that 
fights  and  murders  continually  en- 
sued, and  the  people  vowed  to  destroy 
them. 

The  Barry's  son  (from  whom  I 
descend)  was  as  hostile  to  the  English 
as  any  other  man  on  his  domain; 
and,  as  they  would  not  go  when 
bidden,  he  and  his  friends  consulted 
together  and  determined  in  destroy- 
ing these  English  to  a  man. 

But  they  had  let  a  woman  into  their 
plot,  and  this  was  the  Barry*s  daugh- 
ter. She  was  in  love  with  the  Eng- 
lish Lyndon,  and  broke  the  whole 
secret  to  him;  and  the  dastardly 
English  prevented  the  just  massacre 
of  themselves  by  falling  upon  the 
Irish,  and  destroying  Phaudrig  Ban*}^ 
my  ancestor,  andmany  hundreds  of  his 
men.  The  cross  at  Barrycroes  near 
Carrignadhioul  is  the  spot  where 
the  odious  butchery  took  place. 

L3mdon  married  the  daughter  of 
Boderick  Barry,  and  claimed  tne  estate 
which  he  left;  and  though  the  de- 
scendants of  Phaudrig  were  alive,  as 
indeed  they  are  in  mjr  person,*  on 
appealing  to  the  English  courts,  the 
estate  was  awarded  to  the  English- 
man, as  has  ever  been  the  case  where 
English  and  Irish  were  concerned. 

Thus  had  it  not  been  for  the  weak- 
ness of  a  woman,  I  should  have  been 
bom  to  the  possession  of  those  very 
estates  which  afterwards  came  to  me 
by  merit,  as  you  shall  hear.  But  to 
proceed  with  my  family  history. 

My  father  was  well  known  to  the 
best  circles  in  this  kingdom  as  in  that 
of  Ireland,  under  the  name  of  Roar- 
ing Harrv  Barry.  He  was  bred  like 
many  otner  young  sons  of  f  enteel 
families  to  the  profession  of  the  law, 
being  articled  to  a  celebrated  attorney 
of  Sackville  Street  in  the  city  of 
Dublin;  and,  from  his  great  genius 
and  aptitude  for  learning,  there  is  no 
doubt  he  would  have  made  an  emi- 
nent fi^re  in  his  profession,  had  not 
his  social  Qualities,  love  of  field-snorta. 


hunts;  and  rode  on  his  grey  horse 
Endymion  that  famous  match  against 
Captain  Punter,  which  k  still  remem- 
bered by  lovers  of  the  sport,  and  of 
which  I  caused  a  splendia  picture  to 
be  made  and  hung  over  my  dining- 
hall  mantel-piece  at  Castle  Lyndon. 
A  year  afterwards  he  had  the  honour 
of  riding  that  very  horse  Endymion 
before  his  late  majesty  King  George 
U.  on  Epsom  Downs,  and  won  the 
plate  there  and  the  attention  of  the 
august  sovereign. 

Although  he  was  only  the  second 
son  of  our  family,  my  dear  father 
came  naturally  into  the  estate  (now 
miserably  reduced  to  400Z.  a-year) ; 
for  my  grandfather's  eldest  son  Cor- 
nelius Barry  (called  the  Chevalier 
Borgne,  from  a  wound  which  he  re- 
ceived in  Germany),  remained  con- 
stant to  the  old  religion  in  which  our 
family  was  educated,  and  not  only 
servel  abroad  with  credit,  but  against 
his  most  sacred  majesty  George  II. 
in  the  unhappy  Scotch  disturbances 
in  '45.  We  shall  hear  more  of  the 
chevalier  hereafter. 

For  the  conversion  of  my  father  I 
have  to  thank  my  dear  mother.  Miss 
Bell  Brady,  daughter  of  Ulysses 
Brady  of  Castle  Brady,  county  Kerry, 
Esquire  and  J.P.  She  was  the  most 
beautiful  woman  of  her  day  in  Dub- 
lin, and  universally  called  the  Dasher 
there.  Seeing  her  at  the  assembly, 
my  father  became  passionately  at- 
tached to  her ;  but  her  soul  was  above 
marrying  a  papist  or  an  attorney's 
clerk ;  and  so  for  the  love  of  her,  the 
good  old  laws  being  then  in  force, 
my  dear  father  slipped  into  my  uncle 
Cornelius's  shoes  and  took  the  family 
estate.  Besides  the  force  of  my  mo- 
ther's bright  eyes,  several  persons, 
and  of  the  genteelest  society  too, 
contributed  to  this  happy  chanse; 
and  I  have  often  heard  my  mother 
laughingly  tell  the  story  of  my 
father's  recantation,  which  was  so- 
lemnly pronounced  at  the  tavern  in 
the  company  of  Sir  Dick  Ringwood, 
T^rd  "Raisrwiflr.   Hftntiun   Pnnter.   and 
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^Wttireraott  OLiuea  &  coolness 
ww«a]uni  Mid  my  iimcle  Corney, 
^m^th^  rebels  in  conae<iiienci! 
mmx  difficulty  \>ein^   settled, 
ttJlMWwig  lent  my  Iktber  his 
wa^then  lyixig  ai;   tJae  Pigeoa 
Hoi»i!,indtheliaxiasoixie  Sell  EUury 
ts  induced  to  run.  aiway  ^v^tb  him 
to  England^   altbongb    £er     parents 
weie  aeunst  tbe    ma;tcli<,     and    her 
ken  ^Ihave  beard  ber  tell  many 
thooK^  q£  timea^  -were   among  the 
most  ii\unero\i8  and  tbe  most  -wealthy 
in  all  the^ngdom  of  Ireland.     They 
were  mamed  at  tbe  Savoy,  and  my 
eniidEBi\ier  dying  very  soon,  Harr^ 
Barry,  Eat^Yure,  took^  possession  of  hu 
paternal  prop^y  and  supported  our 
ulmtiioiis  name  witb  credit  in  Lon- 
don.   He  pmked  tbe  famous  Count 
Tiercelxa  belnnd   Montage   House, 
be  -was  a  memiber  of  >A^bite*s,  and  a 
&eqaenterofal\ihe  cbocolate- houses; 
and  my  mother,  likewise,  made  no 
small  Agure.     At  length,   after  his 
great  day  of  tiiumpb  Y>efore  his  sacred 
majesty  at  Newmarket,  Hany*s  for- 
tune was  just  on  tbe  point  of  beiDg 
made,  for  the  gradous  monarch  pro- 
mised to  provide  for  him.    But,  alas ! 
be  was  taken  in  charge  hy  another 
monarch,  whose  will  mtuI  have  no  de- 
lay or  denial, — by  Death,  namely, 
^rfao  seized  npon  my  father  at  Chester 
races,  leaving  me  an  helpless  orphan. 
Peace   be   to   his  ashes!      He  was 
not  &altles8,  and  dissipated  all  our 
princely  £amUy  property ;  but  he  was 
aa   brave  a  fellow  as  ever  tossed  a 
bnmper  or  called  a  main,  and  he 
drove  his  coach-and-siz  like  a  man 
of  fa^iion. 

I  do  not  kxu>w  whether  his  gracious 
majesty  vras  much  affected  bv  this 
sudden  demise  of  my  father,  though 
my  mother  says  he  shed  some  royal 
tears  on  the  occasion.  But  tney 
belped  us  to  nothing;  and  all  tbat 
was  found  in  the  house  for  the  v^ife 


the  finest  hearse  and  plumes  money 
could  buy ;  for  though  the  husband 
and  wife  had  quarrelled  repeatedly 
in  life,  yet  at  m v  father^s  death  his 
high-spirited  widow  forgot  all  her 
differences,  ffave  him  the  grandest 
funeral  that  had  been  seen  tor  many 
a  day,  and  erected  a  monument  over 
his  remains  (for  which  I  subsequently 
paid),  which  declared  him  to  be  the 
vrisest,  purest,  and  most  affectionate 
of  men. 

In  performing  these  sad  duties 
over  her  deceased  lord,  the  widow 
spent  almost  every  guinea  she  had, 
and,  indeed,  would  have  spent  a  great 
deal  more,  had  she  discnarged  one- 
third  of  the  demands  which  the  cere- 
monies occasioned.  But  the  people 
around  our  old  house  of  Barryogue, 
although  they  did  not  like  my  father 
for  his  change  of  faith,  yet  stood  by 
him  at  this  moment,  and  were  for 
exterminating  the  mutes  sent  by  Mr. 
Plumer  of  London  with  the  lamented 
remains.  The  monument  and  vault 
in  the  church  were  then,  alas  I  all  that 
remained  of  my  vast  possessions ;  for 
my  father  had  sold  every  stick  of 
the  property  to  one  Notley,  an  at- 
torney, and  we  received  but  a  cold 
welcome  in  his  house — a  miserable 
old  tumble-down  place  it  was.* 

The  splendour  of  the  funeral  did 
not  fail  to  increase  the  widow  Barry's 
reputation  as  a  woman  of  spirit  and 
fashion ;  and  when  she  wrote  to  her 
brother  Michael  Brady,  that  worthy 
gentleman  immediately  rode  across 
the  country  to  fline  himself  in  her 
arms,  and  to  invite  her  in  his  wife's 
name  to  Castle  Brady. 

Mick  and  Barry  had  quarrelled,  as 
all  men  will,  and  very  high  words 
had   passed  between    them  during 
Barry^s    courtship    of    Mmb   BelL 
When  he  took  hex  off,  Brady  swore 
he  would  never  forgive  Barty  or 
Bell;  but  comingtol^ndon  m  tbe 
'. .  _    ^       ^»ii  ;«%  e\r\i***  more  w***" 
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tleman,  and  he  received  os  both 
with  open  arms.  Mrs.  Barry  did 
not,  perhaps  wisely,  at  first  make 
known  to  ner  friends  what  was  her 
condition;  but  arriving  in  a  huge 
gilt  coach,  with  enormous  armonal 
bearings,  was  taken  by  her  sister-in- 
law  and  the  rest  of  the  county  for  a 
person  of  considerable  property  and 
distinction. 

For  a  time,  then,  and  as  was  right 
and  proper,  Mrs.  Barry  gave  the 
law  at  Castle  Brady.  She  ordered 
the  servants  to  and  fi'o,  and  taught 
them,  what  indeed  they  much  wanted, 
a  little  London  neatness ;  and  *'  Eng- 
lish Redmond,"  as  I  was  called,  was 
treated  like  a  little  lord,  and  had  a 
maid  and  a  footman  to  himself;  and 
honest  Mick  paid  their  wages, — which 
was  much  more  than  he  was  used  to 
do  for  his  own  domestics, — doing  all 
in  his  power  to  make  his  sister  de- 
cently comfortable  under  her  afflic- 
tions. Mamma,  in  return,  determined 
that,  when  her  affairs  were  arranged, 
she  would  make  her  kind  brother  a 
handsome  allowance  for  her  son's 
maintenance  and  her  own ;  and  pro- 
mised to  have  her  handsome  furni- 
ture brought  over  from  Claiges  Street 
to  adorn  somewhat  the  dilapidated 
rooms  of  Castle  Brady. 

But  it  turned  out,  that  the  rascally 
landlord  seized  upon  every  chair  and 
table  that  ought  by  rights  to  belong 
to  the  widow.  The  estate  to  which 
I  was  heir  was  in  the  hands  of  rapa- 
cious creditors ;  and  the  only  means 
of  subsistence  remaining  to  the  wi- 
dow and^  child  was  a  rent-charge  of 
50L  upon  my  Lord  Bagwig's  pro- 
perty, ^ho  had  many  turf-dealmgs 
with  the  deceased.  And  so  my  dear 
mother's  liberal  intentions  towards 
her  brother  were,  of  course,  never 
fulfilled. 

It  must  be  confessed,  very  much 
to  the  discredit  of  Mrs.  Brady,  of 
Castle  Brady,  that  when  her  sister- 
in-law's  poverty  was  thus  made  ma- 
nifest, she    forgot   all    the    respect 


which  she  had  saved  almost  all  her 
little  income)  the  widow  complied 
with  Madam  Brady's  desire.  At 
the  same  time,  giving  way  to  a  just, 
though  prudenUy  dissimulated  re- 
sentment, she  made  a  vow  that  she 
would  never  enter  the  gates  of 
Castle  Brady  while  the  lady  of  the 
house  remained  alive  within  them. 

She  fitted  up  her  new  abode  with 
much  economy  and  considerable 
taste,  and  never,  for  all  her  poverty, 
abated  a  jot  of  the  di^ty  which 
was  her  due,  and  which  all  the 
neighbourhood  awarded  to  her. 
Ilow,  indeed,  could  they  refuse  re- 
spect to  a  lady  who  had  lived  in 
London,  frequented  the  most  fash- 
ionable society  there,  and  had  been 
presented  (as  she  solemnly  declared) 
at  court?  These  advantages  gave 
her  a  right  which  seems  to  be  pretty 
unsparingly  exercised  in  Ireland  by 
those  natives  who  have  it, — the  right 
of  looking  down  with  scorn  upon  all 
persons  who  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity of  quitting  the  mother- 
country,  and  innabiting  England  for 
a  while.  Thus,  whenever  Madam 
Brady  appeared  abroad  in  a  new 
dress,  her  sister-in-law  would  say, 
**  Poor  creature  I  how  can  it  be  ex- 
pected that  she  should  know  any 
thing  of  the  fashion  ?"  And  thougn 
pleased  to  be  called  the  Handsome 
Widow,  as  she  was,  Mrs.  Barry  was 
still  better  pleased  to  be  called  the 
English  widow. 

Mrs.  Brady,  for  her  part,  was  not 
slow  to  reply ;  she  used  to  say  that 
the  deflmct  Barry  was  a  bankmpt 
and  a  beggar  ;  and  as  for  the  fasn- 
ionable  society  which  he  saw,  he  saw 
it  from  my  lord  Bagwig's  side- table, 
whose  flatterer  and  hanger-on  he  was 
known  to  be.  Bearding  Mrs.  Bairy, 
the  lady  of  Castle  Brady  would  make 
insinuations  still  more  painful.  How- 
ever, why  should  we  allude  to  these 
charges,  or  rake  up  private  scandal 
of  near  sirty  years'  old  ?*  It  was  in 
the  reign  of  George  U.  that  the 
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tUt  Mn.  Brady,  after  her  husband^s 
dnth  and  her  retiremeiit,  lived  in 
fuch  a  way  as  to  defy  alander.    For 


Brady  had  been  the 
a^cit  gill  in  the  whole  county  of 
Wez^Mnd,  with  half  the  bachelors  at 
ber  feet,  and  plenty  of  smiles  and 
eaoonragefDOit  for  every  one  of  them, 
Bell  Barry  adopted  a  dignified  re- 
aerre  that  almoat  amounted  to  pom- 
positjr,  and  was  as  starch  as  any 
QBakeresa.  Many  a  man  renewed 
his  offers  to  the  widow,  who  had 
heoi  smitten  by  the  charms  of  the 
qunster;  but  Mrs.  Barry  refused  all 
ciSen  oimarnatgSj  declaring  that  she 
tired  now  for  her  son  only,  and  for 
the  moni»y  of  her  departed  saint. 

""  Saint,  foraooth  I*"  said  ill-natured 
Mri.  Brady.  "  Harry  Barry  was  as 
b^  a  sinner  as  ever  was  kno¥m ;  and 
*tis  notorious  that  he  and  Bell  hated 
each  other.  If  she  won't  marry 
now,  depend  on  it^  the  artful  woman 
has  a  husband  in  her  eye  for  all 
that,  and  only  waits  until  Lord  Bsg- 
wig  is  a  widower."^ 

And  suppose  she  did,  what  then  ? 
Was  not  the  widow  of  a  Barry  fit  to 
marry  with  any  lord  of  England? 
and  was  it  not  always  said  that  a 
woman  was  to  restore  the  fortunes  of 
the  Barry  family  ?  If  my  mother 
fancied  that  she  was  to  be  that  woman, 
I  think  it  was  a  perfectly  justifiable 
notion  on  her  part ;  for  the  earl 
(my  godfather)  was  always  most  at- 
tentive to  her;  and  I  never  knew 
how  deeply  this  notion  of  advancing 
my  intereats  in  the  world  had  taken 
ponacfloion  of  mamma's  mind,  until 
nis  lordship's  marriage  in  the  year 
'57  with  Miss  Goldmore,  the  Indian 
nabob's  rich  daughter. 

Meanwhile,  we  continued  to  reside 
at  Barryville,  and,  considering  the 
s^  of  our  income,  kept  up  a 


handsomest  of  ihrbelowB,  and  oooe  a- 
month  (under  my  Loid  Bagwig's 
cover)  would  oome  a  letter  fran 
London  containing  the  newest  ao- 
counts  of  the  ftshion  there.  Her 
complexion  was  so  brilliant  tiiat  the 
had  no  call  to  use  rouge,  as  was  the 
mode  in  those  days.  Ko,  she  left 
red  and  white,  she  said  (and  hence 
the  reader  may  imagine  how  the  two 
ladies  hated  each  other),  to  Madam 
Brady,  whose  yellow  complexion  no 
plaster  could  alter.  In  a  word,  she 
was  so  accomplished  a  beauty,  that 
all  the  women  in  the  countiy  took 
pattern  by  her,  and  the  younff  fel- 
lows from  ten  miles  round  would  ride 
over  to  GasUe  Brady  church  to  have 
the  sight  of  her. 

But  if  (like  every  other  woman 
that  ever  I  saw  or  read  of)  she  was 
proud  of  her  beauty,  to  do  her  jus- 
tice she  was  still  more  proud  of  her 
son,  and  has  said  a  thousand  times  to 
me  that  I  was  the  handsomest  young 
fellow  in  the  world.  This  is  a  matter 
of  taste.  A  man  of  sixty  ma^,  how- 
ever, say  what  he  was  at  fourteen 
without  much  vanity,  and  I  must  say 
I  think  there  was  some  cause  for  my 
mother's  opinion.  The  good  souls 
pleasure  was  to  dress  me;  and  on 
Sundays  and  holydays  I  turned  out 
in  a  velvet  coat  with  a  silver-hiltcd 
sword  by  my  side  and  a  gold  garter 
at  my  knee,  as  fine  as  any  lord  in 
the  land.  My  mother  worked  me 
several  most  splendid  waistcoats,  and 
I  had  plenty  of  lace  for  my  ruffles, 
and  a  fresh  riband  to  my  hair,  and 
as  we  walked  to  church  on  Sundays, 
even  envious  Mrs.  Brady  was  found 
to  aUow  that  there  was  not  a  prettier 
pair  in  the  kingdom. 

Of  course,  too,  the  lady  of  Castle 
Brady  used  to  sneer,  because  on  these 
occasions  a  certain  Tim,  who  used  to 
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and  amens  in  a  loud,  dignified  voioe 
Uiat  was  delightful  to  hear,  and,  be- 
sides, had  a  fine  loud  voice  for  singing, 
which  art  she  had  perfected  in  Lon- 
don under  a  fashionable  teacher ;  and 
she  would  exercise  her  talent  in  such 
a  way  that  you  would  hardly  hear 
any  other  voice  of  the  little  congre- 
gation which  chose  to  join  in  the 
psalm.  In  fact,  my  mother  had  great 
gifts  in  every  way,  and  believed  her- 
self to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 
accomplished,  and  meritorious  per- 
sons in  the  world.  Often  and  often 
has  she  talked  to  me  and  the  neigh- 
bours regarding  her  own  humility 
and  piety,  pointing  them  out  in  such 
a  way  that  I  would  defy  the  most 
obstinate  to  disbelieve  her. 

When  we  left  Castle  Brady  we 
came  to  occupy  a  house  in  Brady*8 
Town,  which  mamma  christened 
Barrvville.  I  confess  it  was  but  a 
small  place,  but,  indeed,  we  made 
the  most  of  it.  I  have  mentioned  the 
family  pedigree  which  hung  up  in 
the  oravring-room,  which  mamma 
called  the  yellow  saloon,  and  my  bed- 
room was  called  the  pink  bed-room, 
and  hers  the  orange-tawny  apart- 
ment (how  well  I  remember  them 
all !) ;  and  at  dinner-time  Tim  regu- 
larly rang  a  great  bell,  and  we  each 
had  a  silver  tankard  to  drink  from, 
and  mother  boasted  with  justice  that 
I  had  as  good  a  bottle  of  claret  by 
my  side  as  any  squire  of  the  land. 
So,  indeed,  I  had,  out  I  was  not,  of 
course,  allowed  at  my  tender  years 
to  drink  any  of  the  wme,  which  thus 
attained  a  considerable  age,  even  in 
the  decanter. 

Uncle  Brady  .(in  spite  of  the 
family  quarrel)  found  out  the  above 
fact  one  day  by  calling  at  Barryville 
at  dinner-tune,  and  unluckily  tasting 
the  liquor.  You  should  have  «een 
how  he  sputtered  and  njade  faces! 
But  the  honest  gentleman  was  not 
particular  about  his  wine  or  the 
company  in  which  he  drank  it.  He 
would  get  drunk,  indeed,  with  the 
parson    or  the  priest,  indifferently 


hour  would  he  pass  with  the  lonely 
widow  when  he  was  tired  of  Madam 
Brady  at  home.  He  liked  me,  he 
said,  as  much  as  one  of  his  own  sons, 
and  at  length,  after  the  vddow  had 
held  out  for  a  couple  of  years,  she 
agreed  to  allow  me  to  return  to  the 
castle;  though,  for  herself,  she  re- 
solutely kept  the  oath  which  she  had 
made  with  regard  4o  her  sister-in- 
law. 

The  very  first  daj  I  returned  to 
Castle  Brady  my  triads  may  be  said, 
in  a  manner,  to  have  begun.  My 
cousin.  Master  Mick,  a  huge  monster 
of  nineteen  (who  hated  me,  and  I 
promise  you  I  returned  the  com- 
pliment), insulted  me  at  dinner  about 
my  mother*s  poverty,  and  made  all 
Uie  girls  of  the  family  titter.  So 
when  we  went  to  the  stables,  whither 
Mick  always  went  for  his  pipe  of 
tobacco  after  dinner,  I  told  him  a 
piece  of  my  mind,  and  there  was  a 
fiffht  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  during 
which  I  stood  to  him  like  a  man,  and 
blacked  his  left  eye,  though  I  was 
myself  only  twelve  years  old  at  the 
time.  Of  course  he  beat  me,  but  a 
beating  makes  only  a  small  impres- 
sion on  a  lad  of  that  tender  age,  as  I 
had  proved  many  times  in  battles 
with  the  ragged  Brady's  Town  boys 
before,  not  one  of  whom,  at  my  time 
of  life,  was  my  match.  My  uncle 
was  very  much  pleased  when  he 
heard  of  my  gallantry ;  my  cousin 
Nora  brougnt  brown  paper  and  vine- 
gar for  my  nose,  and  I  went  home 
that  niffht  vnth  a  pint  of  claret  under 
my  gimle,  not  a  Uttk  proud,  let  me 
tell  you,  at  having  held  my  own 
against  Mick  so  long. 

And  though  he  persisted  in  his 
bad  treatment  of  me,  and  used  to 
cane  me  whenever  I  fell  in  his  way, 
yet  I  was  very  happy  now  at  Castle 
Brady  with  the  cqmpany  there,  and 
my  cousins,  or  some  of  them,  and  the 
kindness  of  my  uncle,  with  whom  I 
became  a  pnxngious  favourite.  He 
bought  a  colt  for  me,  and  taught  me 
to  nde.    He  took  me  out  coursing 
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teiwrthan  Mick,  I,  Sn^lish  Red- 
iwd,Ml  waa  called,  was  left  alone, 
aeeptwhen  the  former  tliought  fit 
totanshme,  whicli  lie  did.  livbeneyer 
k  thought  proper. 

Nor  was  my  learning  neglected  in 
theonamenud  parts,  for  X  had  an 
uoeommon  natural  genius  for  many 
things,  BDd  soon  topped  in  accom- 
I^tshmentB  inost  of  the  persons  round 
m&i  I  bad  a  qmck  ear  and  a  fine 
Toioe,  which  niy  mother  cultivated  to 
the  best  of  her  power,  and  she  taught 
me  to  step  a  minuet  gravely  and 
gneefolly,  and  thus  laid  the  founda- 
tioa  of  my  future  success  in  life. 
The  common  dances  X  learned,  as, 
perhaps,  I  ought  not  to  confess,  in 
the  servants'  hall,  which,  you  may 
be  sure,  was  never  without  a  piper, 
and  where  1  was  considered  unri- 
valkd  both  at  a  hornpipe  and  a  jig. 

In  the  matter  of  bbok-leaming,  I 
had  always  an  uncommon  taste  for 
reading  plays  and  novels,  as  the  best 
part  of  a  gentlenuui's  polite  education, 
and  never  let  a  pedlar  jwss  the  vil- 
lage, if  I  had  a  penny,  without  hav- 
ing a  ballad  or  two  from  him.  As 
for  your  dull  grammars,  and  Greek, 
and  Ladn,  and  stuff,  I  have  always 
hated  them  from  my  youth  upwards, 
and  said,  very  nnmistaKeably,  I  would 
have  none  of  them. 

This  I  proved  pretty  clearly  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  wnen  my  aunt  Biddy 
Hrady*s  lesacy  of  100/.  came  in  to 
mamma,  who  thought  to  employ  the 
sum  on  my  education,  and  sent  me  to 
XXictor  Tobias  Tickler's  fiunous  aca- 
demy at  Ballywhacket — ^Backwhack- 
it,  as  my  uncle  used  to  call  it.  But 
six  weeks  after  I  had  been  consigned 
to  his  reverence,  I  suddenly  made  my 
appearance  again  at  Castle  Brady, 
having  walked  forty  miles  from  the 
odioas  place,  having  left  the  doctor 
in  a  state  near  upon  apoplexy.  The 
£act  waa,  that  at  taw,  prison -bars,  or 
boxing,  I  was  at  the  head  of  the 
school,  but  could  not  be  brought  to 
excel  in  the  dasncs ;  and  after  having 
been  floirsed  seven  times  without  its 


leaden  inkstand.  All  the  lads  bur* 
raed  at  this,  and  some  of  the  ser* 
vants  wanted  to  stop  me,  but,  taking 
out  a  larse  clasp-kmfe  that  my  cousin 
Nora  had  ^yen  me,  I  swore  I  would 
plunge  it  mto  the  waistcoat  of  the 
first  man  who  dared  to  balk  me,  and, 
i'fiuth,  they  let  me  pass  on.  I  slept 
that  night  twenty  miles  off  Bally- 
whacket, at  the  house  of  a  cottier, 
who  gave  me  potatoes  and  milk,  and  to 
whom  I  gave  a  bundredguineas  after, 
when  I  came  to  visit  Ireland  in  my 
days  of  greatness.  I  wish  1  had  the 
money  now.  But  what*s  the  use  of 
r^ret  ?  I  have  had  many  a  harder 
bed  than  that  I  shall  sleep  on  to- 
night, and  many  a  scantier  ineal  than 
honest  Phil  Murphy  gave  me  on  the 
evening  I  ran  away  fVom  school.  So 
six  weeks  was  aU  the  schooling  I 
ever  got.  And  I  say  this  to  let 
parents  know  the  value  of  it,  for 
though  I  have  met  more  learned 
bookworms  in  the  world,  especially 
a  great  hulking,  clumsy,  blear-eyed 
old  doctor,  whom  they  called  John- 
son, and  who  lived  in  a  court  off 
Fleet  Street,  in  London,  yet  I  pretty 
soon  silenced  him  in  an  argument, 
(at  Button^s  Coffeehouse),  and  in 
that,  and  in  poetry,  and  in  what  I 
call  natural  philosophy,  or  the  science 
of  life,  and  m  riding,  music,  leaping, 
the  small  sword,  the  knowledge  of  a 
horse,  or  a  main  of  cocks,  and  the 
manners  of  an  accomplished  gentle- 
man and  man  of  fashion,  I  may  say 
for  myself  that  Redmond  Barry  has 
seldom  found  his  equal.  ^  Sir,*^^  said 
I  to  Mr.  Johnson,  on  the  occasion  I 
allude  to — ^he  was  accompanied  by 
a  Mr.  Buswell  of  Scotland,  and  I  was 
presented  to  the  dub  by  a  Mr.  Gold- 
smith, a  countryman  of  my  ovm, — 
"  Sir,''  said  I,  in  reply  to  the  school- 
master's great  thundering  quotation 
in  Greek,  "  you  fancy  you  know  a 
great  deal  more  than  me,  because 
you  quote  your  ArintoOe  and  your 
P/uto,  but  can  you  tell  me  whicn 
horse  wiU  wm  at  Epsom  Downs 
next  week  ?— Can  y< 


ou  run  six  miles 
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no  right  to  brag  of  my  Greek  to  the 
gentleman,  and  lie  has  answered  me 
very  well.** 

"  Doctor,"  says  I,  looking  wag- 
gishly at  him,  "  do  you  know  ever  a 
rhyme  for  Knatode  f " 

**  Port,  if  you  plaise,"  says  Mr. 
Groldsmith,  laughing.  And  we  had 
six  rhymes  for  Aristotle  before  we 
left  the  coffeehouse  that  evening. 
It  became  a  regular  joke  afterwards 
when  I  told  the  story,  and  at  White's, 
or  the  Cocoa-tree,  you  would  hear 
the  wags  say,  "  Waiter,  bring  one  of 
Captain  Barry's  rhymes  for  Aris- 
totle !'*  Once,  when  I  was  in  liouor 
at  the  latter  place,  Dick  Shendan 
called  me  a  great  Staggerite,  a  joke 
which  I  comd  never  understand. 
But  I  am  wandering  from  my  story, 
and  must  get  back  to  home,  and 
dear  old  Ireland  again. 

I  have  made  ac(]^uaintance  with  the 
best  in  the  land  since,  and  my  man- 
ners are  such,  I  have  said,  as  to  make 
me  the  equal  of  them  all ;  and,  per- 
haps, you  will  wonder  how  a  country 
boy,  as  I  was,  educated  amongst  Irish 
squires,  and  their  dependants  of  the 
stable  and  farm,  should  arrive  at 
possessuig  such  elegant  manners  as  I 
was  indi^utably  allowed  to  have.  I 
had,  the  fact  is,  a  very  valuable  in- 
structor in  the  person  of  an  old  game- 
keeper, who  had  served  the  French 
king  at  Fontenoy,  and  who  taught 
me  the  dances,  and  customs,  and  a 
smattering  of  the  language  of  that 
coimtry,  with  the  use  of  the  sword, 
both  small  and  broad.  Many  and 
many  a  long  mile  I  have  trudged  by 
his  side  as  a  lad,  he  telling  me  won- 
derful stories  of  the  French  king, 
and  the  Irish  brigade,  and  Marshal 
Saze,  and  the  opera  -  dancers ;  he 
knew  my  uncle,  too,  the  Chevalier 
Borgne,  and,  indeed,  had  a  thousand 
accomplishments  which  he  taught  me 
in  secret.    I  never  knew  a  man  like 


than  either  of  my  cousins;  and  I 
think  Nature  had  been,  also,  more 
bountiful  to  me  in  the  matter  of  per* 
son.  Some  of  the  Castle  Brady  girls 
(as  you  shall  hear  presently)  adored 
me.  At  fair  and  races  many  of 
the  prettiest  lasses  present  said  thc^ 
would  like  to  have  me  for  their 
bachelor,  and  yet,  somehow,  it  must 
be  confessed,  I  was  not  popular. 

In  the  first  place,  every  one  knew 
I  was  bitter  poor ;  and  I  think,  per- 
haps, it  was  my  good  mother's  fault 
that  I  was  bitter  proud  too.  I  had  s 
habit  of  boasting  in  company  of  my 
birth,  and  splendour  of  my  carriages, 
gardens,  cellars,  and  domestics,  and 
this  before  people  who  were  perfectly 
aware  of  my  real  circumstances,  ff 
it  was  boys,  and  they  ventured  to 
sneer,  I  would  beat  them,  or  die  for 
it;  and  many's  the  time  I've  been 
brought  home  well-nigh  killed  by 
one  or  more  of  them,  on  what,  when 
my  mother  asked  me,  I  would  say 
was  "  a  family  quarrel."  "  Support 
your  name  with  your  blood,  Beddj, 
my  boy,"  would  that  saint  say,  with 
the  tears  in  her  eyes ;  and  so  would 
she  herself  have  done  with  her  voice, 
ay,  and  her  teeth  and  nails. 

Thus,  at  fifteen,  there  was  scarce  a 
lad  of  twenty,  for  half-a-dozen  miles 
round,  that  I  had  not  beat  for  one 
cause  or  other.  There  were  the 
vicar^s  two  sons  of  Castle  Brady — in 
course  I  could  not  associate  with  such 
beggarly  brats  as  them,  and  many  a 
battle  did  we  have  as  to  who  should 
take  the  wall  in  Brady's  town ;  there 
was  Pat  Lurgan,  the  blacksmith's 
son,  who  had  the  better  of  me  four 
times  before  we  came  to  the  crowning 
fight,  when  I  overcame  him ;  and  1 
could  mention  a  score  more  of  my 
deeds  of  prowess  in  that  way,  but 
that  fisticuff  facts  are  dull  subjects 
to  talk  of,  and  to  discuss  before  high- 
bred gentlemen  and  ladies. 
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ants  in  the  language,  and  he  or  she 
who  doe9  not  care  to  read  about  it  is 
not  worth  a  fig  to  my  thinking. 

It  maj  possibly  be  becoming  for 
ladies  to  nil  in  lore  only  once  in 
their  lives — viz,  with  the  happy  in- 
diridnal  on  whom  their  hanos  are 
bestowed : — ^it  may,  I  say,  be  possibly 
becoming  and  yirtuous  in  tnem  to 
brii^  virgin  hearts  to  St.  George*s, 
Hanover  Square;  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  jealous,  greedy,  selfish  sultan, 
Man,  wcHildso  confine  their  affections, 
if  he  could,  nor  allow  them  to  think 
and  feel  until  such  time  as  he  chooses 
to  sdect  them  as  objects  of  his  &vour. 
But,  for  his  own  part,  man,  the  whis- 
kered lord  and  master,  is  by  no  means 
so  squeamish,  as  every  man  of  toler- 
able sensihilities  will  aver  who  reads 
this,  and  will  take  the  trouble  of 
computing  how  many  times  from  his 
earliest  youth  up  to  the  perusal  of 
tha  sentence,  he  has  given  way  to 
the  tender  passion. 

Can  any  man  lay  his  hand  upon 
his  waistcoat  and  conscientiously  say, 
**  Until  I  saw  the  present  Mrs.  Jones, 
I  never  was  in  love  in  my  life  ?"  Can 
any  man  say  so  ?  He  is  a  poor  crea- 
ture if  he  can ;  and  I  make  no  doubt 
he  has  had  at  least  forty  first-loves 
since  he  beean  to  be  capable  of  ad- 
miring at  alL  As  for  the  ladies — 
than,  of  course,  I  put  out  of  the 
qaestkm, — \hcy  are  nresh,  no  doubt : 
tkey  never  fall  in  love  until  mamma 
tells  than  that  Mr.  So-and-So  is  an 
amiable  young  man,  and  in  every 
way  eligible;  they  never  flirt  with 
Captain  Smith  at  a  ball ;  and  sigh  as 
tb^  lie  at  home  in  bed,  and  think 
what  a  charming,  dashing  fellow  he 
is;  they  never  hear  the  young  cu- 
rate read  his  sermon  so  sweetly,  and 
think  how  pale  and  interesting  he 
looks,  and  now  lonely  he  must  feel 
in  his  curacy-house,  aoid  what  a  no- 
ble work  it  would  be  to  share  the 


blockade,  or  by  bribery,  or  by  capitu- 
lation, or  by  &ry  escalade. 

Whilst  ladies  persist  in  maintain- 
ing the  strictly  defensive  condition, 
men  must  naturally,  as  it  were,  tt^e 
the  opposite  line,  that  of  attack; 
otherwise,  if  both  parties  held  aloof, 
there  would  be  no  more  marriages; 
and  the  two  hosts  would  die  in 
their  respective  inaction,  without  ever 
eominff  to  a  battle.  Thus  it  is  evi- 
dent tnat  as  the  ladies  vrill  not,  the 
men  must  take  the  offensive.  I,  for 
my  part,  have  made  in  the  course  of 
my  life,  at  least  a  score  of  chivalrous 
attacks  upon  several  strongly  fortified 
hearts.  Sometimes  I  began  my  works^ 
too  late  in  the  season,  and  winter 
suddenly  came  and  rendered  further 
labours  impossible ;  sometimes  I  have 
attacked  the  breach  madly,  sword  in 
hand,  and  have  been  plunged  vio- 
lently from  the  scaling-ladder  into 
the  ditch;  sometimes  I  nave  made  a 
decent  lodgment  in  the  place,  when 
— bang !  blows  up  a  mine,  and  I  am 
scatteied  to  the  deuce !  and  sometimes 
when  I  have  been  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  citadel — ah,  that  I  should  say 
it! — a  sudden  panic  has  struck  me, 
and  I  have  run  like  the  British  out 
of  Carthagenal  One  grows  tired 
after  a  while  of  such  perpetual  ac- 
tivity. Is  it  not  time  tnat  the  ladies 
should  take  an  innings  ?  Let  us  wi- 
dowers and  bachelors  form  an  asso- 
ciation to  declare,  that  for  the  next 
hundred  years  we  will  make  love  no 
longer.  Let  the  younff  women  come 
and  make  love  to  us ;  let  them  write 
us  verses ;  let  them  ask  us  to  dance, 
get  us  ices  and  cups  of  tea,  and  help 
us  on  with  our  cloaks  at  the  half- 
door  ;  and  if  they  are  eligible,  we 
may  perhaps  be  induced  to  yield  and 
say,  "La,  Miss  Hopkins— I  really 
never—I  am  so  agitated— ask  papal 

My  day  is  over,  however ;  my  race 
is  run,  and  the  above  hint  is  only 
.■»  a  ^-_  xi ,.,1%/%  aViaii  cnrae 
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in  love  with  some  one  I  What  a  de- 
licious, magnificent  secret  it  is  that  he 
carries  ahout  with  him!  My  first 
love  was  like  my  first  gold  watch  (an 
elegant  French  gold  repeater).  I 
as3  to  ffo  into  comers,  and  contem- 
plate and  gloat  over  my  treasure ;  to 
take  it  to  bed  with  me,  and  lay  it 
under  my  pUlow  of  nights,  and  wake 
of  mornmgs  with  the  happy  con- 
sciousness that  it  was  there.  What 
a  change  does  that  blessed  first  love 
make  m  a  lad!  You  fall  in  love, 
say  of  a  Sunday ;  a  voung  woman  at 
church  modestly  hands  you  the 
psalm-book,  and  blushes  and  droops 
down  her  eyes,  as  she  tremulously 
sings  the  Old  Hundredth.  By  the 
time  the  music  is  done,  you  have 
passed  over  into  a  new  state  of  ex- 
istence, and  your  childhood  lies  far 
away  from  you.  It  was  only  on  Sa- 
turday that  you  had  made  a  party 
for  cricket,  and  were  longing  for 
Monday  to  be  a  fine  day.  It  was  but 
last  Friday,  Heaven  bless  us!  that 
you  and  Harry  Hunter  had  been  ex- 
amining curiously  a  certain  apple- 
tree  in  Farmer  Smithes  orchard,  and 
had  settled  (after  knocking  down 
one  of  the  fruits  with  a  stone,  and 
trying  each  of  vou  a  slice  of  it)  that 
the  apples  would  be  ripe  in  about  a 
fortnight,  and  the  tree  in  a  fit  state 
for  robbing.  Psha!  is  it  possible 
that  only  tnree  days  since  you  had 
an  ambition  for  robbibg  orchards, 
and  looked  forward  to  the  pleasure 
of  hiding  a  store  of  the  stolen  pip- 
pins under  your  bed  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  the  setting  up  of  three  yellow 
stumps  upon  a  meadow,  and  the  dex- 
terous knocking  down  of  them, 
should  have  been  the  chief  ambition 
of  vour  life  ?  There  lies  the  cricket- 
ball,  which  you  greased  carefully 
overniffht;  before  firoinsr  to  church 


holdiuff  on  by  one  hymn-book ;  you 
have  done  it  any  time  these  six 
years ;  but  what  made  her  blush  and 
you  tremble  so  this  time?  She  is 
eight  years  older  than  you  (that  fol- 
lows, of  course) ;  and  if  there  was  a 
humiliation  for  you  in  the  world 
some  few  months  back,  it  was  to  be 
obliged  to  walk  with  her.  Tou  cried 
for  rage  one  day  when  she  gave  you 
a  kiss,  and  called  you  a  pretty  httle 
boy;  after  dinner,  when  you  were 
told  by  your  papa  to  walk  off  to  the 
ladies,  you  sat  m  the  very  farthest 
comer  of  the  room  away  from  her,  or 
passed  the  evening  with  the  garden- 
er*s  boy,  or  with  Tom  in  the  stables, 
or  with  making  ducks  and  drakes  on 
the  ponds, — aiw  how  rather  than 
with  Fanny  fklwards,  whom  you 
abominated  next  to  the  schoolmaster. 
What  a  change  now! — ah,  gods, 
what  a  royal  change !  How  different 
is  Fanny  Edwards !  What  has  hap- 
pened to  her  that  she  has  become  an 
angel  since  yesterday,  or  what  strange 
enchantment  has  fallen  upon  you, 
that  she  should  seem  like  one  ?  Shall 
we  go  on  in  this  strain,  and  discourse 
through  this  entire  chapter  upon  the 
nature  and  peculiarities  of  love,  and 
its  influences  upon  the  youthful  bo- 
som? No  no!  such  things  had  best 
be  thought  about,  not  spoken  of.  Let 
any  man  who  has  a  mind  to  do  so 
faU  back  in  his  chair,  dropping  the 
book  out  of  his  hand  —  Ml  back 
into  his  chair,  and  call  back  the 
sleeping  sweet  reminiscences  of  bis 
early  love- days,  long  before  he  ever 
saw  Mrs.  Jones.  She,  good  woman, 
has  sent  down  half-a-dozen  times  al- 
ready to  say  that  tea  is  waiting.  Ne- 
ver mind ;  sit  still,  Jones,  and  dream 
on.  Call  back  again  that  early,  bril- 
liant, immortal  first  love.  What  mat- 
ters what  the  obiect  of  it  was  ?    Per- 
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gushes  instinctiyely  out  of  a 
man's  heart ;  and  that  he  loves  as  a 
bird  shiffB  or  a  rose  blows,  from  na- 
ture, and  beeanse  he  cannot  help  it 
As  I  have  read  in  a  Persian  song- 
book,— 

The  n^fatiDgale  sings  ia  the  garden : 
perhaps  it  ia  a  prinoesa  who  hears  his 


The  roae  blushes  in  the  parterre :  per* 
hapa  it  ia  gathered  by  the  bbok  cook, 
who  has  come  to  cut  pot-herba  for  dinner. 

Fate  sports  with  us,  my  iHends; 
women  have  ruled  us  since  the  days 
of  Adam.  With  this  sentiment  I 
begun,  and  with  it  will  end  my  chap- 
ter. 


Chaptbr  n. 


Mv  uncle*8  famOy  consisted  of  ten 
children;  who,  as  is  the  custom  in 
sodi  large  families,  were  divided  into 
two  cam]^  or  parties ;  the  one  siding 
with  their  mamma,  the  other  taking 
the  part  of  my  uncle  in  all  the  nu- 
merous quarrels  which  arose  between 
that  gentleman  and  his  lady.  Mrs. 
Brady^s  faction  was  headed  by  Mick, 
the  eldest  son,  who  hated  me  so, 
and  disliked  bis  father  for  keeping 
him  oat  of  his  property ;  while  Ulick, 
the  secofnd  brother,  was  his  father's 
own  boy;  and,  in  revenge,  Master 
Ifiek  was  desperately  afraid  of  him. 
I  need  not  mention  the  ^rk'  names ; 
I  had  plague  enough  with  them  in 
afto'-life.  Heaven  knows ;  and  one  of 
thcsn  was  the  cause  of  all  my  early 
tnmbl^ ;  this  was  (thoueh  to  be 
sure  all  her  sisters  denied  it)  the 
belle  of  the  family.  Miss  Honoria 
Brady  by  name, — the  remembrance 
of  whom  inspired  all  those  remarks 
concerning  love,  with  which  I  finished 
off  the  foregoing  chapter,  and  which 
I  hope  all  fair  young  ladies  and 
youths  entering  life  have  well  con- 
sidered. 

She  said  she  was  only  nineteen  at 
the  time ;  but  I  could  read  the  fly- 
le^in  the  family-bible  as  well  as  an- 
other (it  was  one  of  the  three  books 
whicii,  with  the  backgammon-board, 
formed  my  nucleus  library),  and  know 
that  she  was  bom  in  the  year  *37, 

mw%A  ti^ie^^anoA   Tw  Tls-     fiuriA'     /loon    rt'P 


remarks  concerning  her ;  but  I  did 
not  believe  them  then,  and  somehow 
had  gotten  to  think  Honoria  an  an- 
geli<^  being  far  above  all  the  other 
angels  of  her  sex. 

And  as  we  know  very  well  that  a 
lady  who  is  skilled  in  dancing  or 
sinnng  never  can  perfect  herself 
without  a  deal  of  study  in  private, 
and  that  the  song  or  the  minuet 
which  are  performed  with  so  much 
graceful  ease  in  the  assembly-room 
nave  not  been  acquired  but  with  vast 
labour  and  perseverance  in  private ; 
so  it  is  with  the  dear  creatures  who 
are  skilled  in  coauetting.  Honoria,  for 
instance,  was  always  practising,  and 
she  would  take  poor  me  to  rehearse 
her  accomplishment  upon;  or  the 
exciseman,  when  he  came  his  rounds, 
or  the  steward,  or  the  poor  curate, 
or  the  young  apothecary^s  lad  fh>m 
Brady*8  Town,  whom  I  recollect 
beating  once  for  that  very  reason. 
K  he  18  alive  now  I  make  him  my 
apologies.  Poor  fellow !  as  if  it  was 
his  fault  that  he  should  be  a  victim 
to  the  wiles  of  one  of  the  greatest 
coquettes  (considering  her  obscure 
life  and  rustic  breeding)  in  the  world. 
K  the  truth  must  be  told,  and 
every  word  of  this  narrative  of  my 
life  is  of  the  most  sacred  veracity, 
my  paaaon  for  Nora  began  in  a  very 
vulgar  and  unromantic  way.  1  did 
not  a^^ve  Yier  life ;  on  the  contrary^  *- 
A««<w  ^orrr  i^ftaxlv  killed  her,  as  you 
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Bedmond?*"  says  she.  She  was  always 
^^  poking  her  mn/'  as  the  Irish  phrase 
it. 

"  I  know  the  Latin  for  goose,** 
says  I. 

"And  what's  that?"  cries  Miss 
Mysie,  as  pert  as  a  peacock. 

"  Bo  to  you !"  says  I  (for  I  had 
never  a  want  of  wit)  ;  and  so  we  fell 
to  work  at  the  gooseberry  -  bush, 
lauffhing  and  talking  as  happy  as 
mi^t  l]^.  In  the  course  of  our  di- 
version Nora  managed  to  scratch  her 
arm,  and  it  bled,  and  she  screamed, 
and  it  was  mighty  round  and  white, 
and  I  tied  it  up,  and  I  believe  was 
permitted  to  kiss  her  hand;  and 
though  it  was  as  big  and  pudgy  a 
hand  as  ever  you  saw,  yet  I  thought 
the  favour  the  most  ravishing  one 
that  was  ever  conferred  upon  me, 
and  went  home  in  the  exact  con- 
dition of  the  young  lad  described  in 
the  last  chapter. 

I  was  much  too  simple  a  fellow 
to  disguise  any  sentiment  I  chanced 
to  feel  in  those  days;  and  not  one 
of  the  light  Castle  Brady  ^Is  but 
was  soon  aware  of  my  passion,  and 
joked  and  complimented  Nora  about 
ner  bachelor. 

The  torments  of  jealousy  the  cruel 
coquette  made  me  endure  were  hor- 
rible. Sometimes  she  would  treat 
me  as  a  child,  sometimes  as  a  man. 
She  would  always  leave  me  if  ever 
there  came  a  stranger  to  the  house. 

"For  after  all,  Redmond,*'  she 
would  say,  "you  are  but  fifteen,  and 
you  haven't  a  guinea  in  the  world ;" 
at  which  I  would  swear  that  I  would 
become  the  greatest  hero  ever  known 
out  of  Ireland,  and  vow  that  before 
I  was  twenty  I  would  have  money 
enough  to  purchase  an  estate  six 
times  as  big  as  Castle  Brady,  All 
which  vain  promises,  of  course,  I 
did  not  keep ;  but  I  make  no  doubt 
they  influenced  me  in  my  very  early 
life,  and  caused  me  to  do  those  great 


mised  the  United  Kingdom  was  in  % 
state  of  great  excitement  from  the 
threat  generally  credited  of  a  French 
invasion.  The  Pretender  was  said  to 
be  in  high  favour  at  Versailles,  s 
descent  upon  Ireland  was  especially 
looked  to,  and  the  noblemen  and 
people  of  condition  in  that  and  all 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  shewed 
their  loyalty  by  raising  raiments  of 
horse  and  foot  to  resist  the  invaders. 
Brady's  Town  sent  a  company  to  join 
the  Kilwangan  regiment,  of  which 
Master  Mick  was  the  captain ;  and 
we  had  a  letter  from  Master  Ulick 
at  Trinity  College,  stating  that  the 
university  had  also  formed  a  r^- 
ment,  in  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
be  a  corporal.  How  I  envied  them 
both!  especially  that  odious  Mick« 
as  I  saw  nim  in  his  laoed  scarlet  coat 
with  a  riband  in  his  hat  march  off 
at  the  head  of  his  men.  He,  the  poor 
spiritless  creature,  was  a  captain,  and 
I  nothing, — I,  who  felt  I  had  as  much 
coura^  as  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
himself,  and  felt,  too,  that  a  red 
jacket  would  mightily  become  me! 
My  mother  said  I  was  too  young  to 
jom  the  new  regiment ;  but  the  fact 
was,  that  it  was  ^e  herself  who  was 
too  poor,  for  the  cost  of  a  new  uniform 
would  have  swallowed  up  half  her 
year's  income,  and  she  would  only 
have  her  boy  appear  in  a  way  suitable 
to  his  birth,  rimng  the  finest  of  racers, 
dressed  in  the  best  of  clothes,  and 
keeping  the  genteelest  of  company. 

Well,  then,  the  whole  country  wa« 
alive  with  war's  alarums,  the  three 
kingdoms  ringing  with  military 
music,  and  every  man  of  merit  paying 
his  devoirs  at  the  court  of  Belhma, 
whilst  poor  I  was  obliged  to  stay  at 
home  in  my  fustian  jacket  and  a%h 
for  &me  in  secret.  Mr.  Mick  came 
to  and  fro  from  the  re^ment,  and 
brought  numerous  of  his  comrades 
with  him.  Their  costume  and  swag- 
gering airs  filled  me  with  grie^  ami 
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Tited.  I  knew  to  what  tortures  the 
o£oizs  little  flirt  of  a  Nora  would 
pot  me  with  her  eternal  ooquetriet 
with  the  oflkers,  and  refcoed  for  a 
Jong  time  to  be  one  of  the  partj  to 
die  baLL  But  she  had  a  way  of 
conquering  me»  against  which  all  re- 
fiitanee  of  mine  was  in  vain.  She 
Towed  that  riding  in  the  coach  al- 
wajsmade  her  ilL  ^^  And  how  can  I 
go  to  the  ball,^  said  she,  ^  unless  you 
take  me  on  Dai^  behind  you  on  the 
pilhonr*  Daisy  was  a  good  blood 
mare  of  my  ancle*s,  and  to  such  a 
proposition  I  could  not  for  my  soul 
say  no ;  so  we  rode  in  safety  to  Kil- 
wangan,  and  I  felt  myself  as  proud  as 
ai^  prince  when  she  promised  to 
dance  a  conntry-dance  with  me. 

When  the  dance  was  ended,  the 
little  nnffrateful  flirt  informed  me 
that  she  had  ouite  forgotten  her  en- 
gagement, and  actually  danced  the 
set  with  an  Elnglishman  I  I  have  en- 
dured torments  in  my  life,  bnt  none 
like  that.  She  tried  to  make  up  for 
her  neglect,  but  I  would  not.  Some 
of  the  prettiest  Rirls  there  offered  to 
console  me,  for  I  was  the  best  dancer 
m  the  room.  I  made  one  attempt, 
hot  was  too  wretched  to  continue, 
and  so  remained  alone  all  night  in  a 
state  of  agony.  I  would  have  played, 
but  I  had  no  money,  only  the  gold 
niece  tluit  my  mother  bade  me  always 
keep  in  my  pnrse  as  a  gentleman 
should.  I  did  not  care  for  drink,  or 
know  the  dreaidful  comfort  of  it  in 
those  days ;  but  I  thought  of  killing 
■nrself  and  l^ora,  and  most  certainly 


of  making  away  with  Captain  QmnI 
At  last,  and  at  mormng,  the  ball 
was  over.  The  rest  of  our  hdies 
went  off  in  the  lumbering,  creaking 
old  coach ;  Daisy  was  brought  out, 
and  Miss  Nc««  took  her  place  behind 
me,  which   I  let   her  do  without  a 


"•  Oh !  mercy,  you  make  Daisy  rear 
and  throw  me,  vou  careless  creature, 
you ;  and  you  Know,  Redmond,  Vm 
so  timid."  The  pillion  had  by  this 
got  her  arm  round  the  saddle's  waist, 
and,  perhaps,  gave  it  the  gentlest 
squeeze  in  ttie  vrorld. 

*^  I  hate  Miss  Clancy,  you  know  I 
doT  answers  the  saddle;  "and  I 
only  danced  with  her  because — be- 
cause —  the  person  with  whom  I 
intended  to  dance  chose  to  be  engaged 
the  whole  night." 

"  Sure  there  were  my  sisters,"  said 
the  pillion,  now  laughing  outright  in 
the  pride  of  her  conscious  superiority ; 
"  and  for  me,  my  dear,  i  had  not 
been  in  the  room  nve  minutes  before 
I  was  enga^ged  for  every  single  set." 

"  Were  you  obliged  to  danoe  five 
times  with  Captain  Quin?"  said  1; 
and,  oh  I  strange,  delicious  charm  of 
coquetry,  I  do  believe  Miss  Nora 
Brady  at  twentv-three  years  of  age 
felt  a  pang  of  delight  in  thinking 
that  she  had  so  much  power  over  a 
guileless  lad  of  fifteen. 

Of  course  she  replied  that  she  did 
not  care  a  fig  for  Cappiin  Quin ;  that 
he  danced  prettily,  to  be  sure,  and 
was  a  pleasant  rattle  of  a  man ;  that 
he  looked  well  in  his  regimentals, 
too ;  and  if  he  chose  to  tSk  her  to 
dance,  how  could  she  refuse  him  ? 

**  But  you  refused  me,  Nora." 

"  Oh !  I  can  dance  with  you  any 
day,"  answered  Miss  Nora,  with  a 
toss  of  her  head ;  and  to  danoe  with 
your  cousin  at  a  ball,  looks  as  if  you 
could  find  no  other  partner.  Besides," 
said  Nora — and  this  was  a  cruel,  im« 
kind  cut,  which  shewed  what  a  power 
she  had  over  me,  and  how  mercuessly 
she  used  it,  — "  besides,  Redmond, 
Captain  Quin's  a  man,  and  you  are 
only  a  boy  I"  .    „ 

"  If  ever  I  meet  him  again,    1 
— ««^  «„♦  «;*i^  an  oAtb.  ^  vou  shall 
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was  already  known  as  a  valiant  sol- 
dier (famous  as  a  man  of  fashion 
in  London),  and  that  it  was  mighty 
well  of  Redmond  to  talk  and  hoast 
of  beating  ushers,  and  farmers*  boys, 
but  to  fight  an  Englishman  was  a 
very  different  matter. 

Then  she  fell  to  talk  of  the  in- 
yasion,  and  of  militaiy  matters  in 
generaJ,  of  King  Frederick  (who  was 
called,  in  those  days,  the  Protestant 
hero— apt  title  I),  of  Monsieur  Thu- 
rot  and  his  fleet,  of  Monsieur  Con- 
flans  and  his  squadron,  of  Minorca, 
bow  it  was  attacked,  and  where  it 
was,  and  both  agreed  it  must  be  in 
America,  and  hoped  the  French  might 
be  soundly  beaten  there. 

I  sighed  after  a  while  (for  I  was 
beginnmg  to  melt),  and  said  how 
much  I  longed  to  be  a  soldier ;  on 
which  Nora  recurred  to  her  in&llible, 
*'  Ah  I  now,  would  you  leave  me, 
then?  But,  sure,  you're  not  big 
enough  for  any  thing  more  than  a 
littla  drummer."  To  which  I  re- 
plied, by  swearing  that  a  soldier  I 
would  l)e,  and  a  general  too. 

As  we  were  (pattering  in  this  silly 
way,  we  came  to  a  place  that  has 
ever  since  gone  by  the  name  of  Red- 
mond's Leap  Bridge.  It  was  an  old 
high  bridge,  over  a  stream  suffi- 
ciently deep  and  rocky,  and  as  the 
mare  Daisy  with  her  double  load  was 
crossii^  this  bridge.  Miss  Nora,  giv- 
ing a  loose  to  her  imagination,  and 
still  harping  on  the  military  theme 
(I  would  lay  a  wager  that  she  was 
thinking  of  Captain  Quin),  Miss  Nora 
said,  ^  Suppose,  now,  Redmond,  you, 
who  are  such  a  hero,  was  passing 
over  the  bridge,  and  the  inimy  on 
the  other  side?" 

"  I'd  draw  my  sword,  and  cut  my 
way  through  them." 

"  What,  with  me  on  the  pillion  ? 
Would  you  kill  poor  me?"  (This 
young  lady  was  perpetually  speaking 
of  "poor  me  I ") 

«  Well,  then,  I'll  teU  you  what  I'd 
do.    I'd  jump  Daisy  into  the  river, 


shouted  to  her  to  "  hold  tight  by  my 
waist,"  and,  giving  Daisy  the  spur, 
in  a  minute  sprung  with  Nora  over 
the  parapet  into  the  deeper  water 
below.  1  don't  know  why  now,  whe- 
ther it  was  I  wanted  to  drovm  myself 
and  Nora,  or  to  perform  an  act  that 
even  Captain  Qum  should  crane  at, 
or  whether  I  fancied  that  the  enemy 
actually  was  in  front  of  us,  I  caxS 
tell  now;  but  over  I  went.  The 
horse  sunk  over  his  head,  the  giii 
screamed  as  she  sunk,  and  screamed 
as  she  rose,  and  I  landed  her,  half 
fainting,  on  the  shore,  where  we  were 
soon  found  by  my  uncle's  people,  who 
returned  on  hearing  the  screams.  I 
went  home,  and  was  ill  speedily  of  a 
fever,  which  kept  me  to  my  bed  for 
six  weeks,  and  I  quitted  my  couch 
prodigiously  increased  in  stature,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  still  more  violently 
in  love  than  I  had  been  even  before. 

At  the  commencement  of  my  ill- 
ness. Miss  Nora  had  been  pretty  con- 
stant in  her  attendance  at  my  bed- 
side, forgetting,  for  the  sake  of  me, 
the  quarrel  between  my  mother  and 
her  family,  which  my  good  mother 
was  likewise  pleased,  in  the  most 
Christian  manner,  to  forget.  And, 
let  me  tell  you,  it  was  no  small  mark 
of  goodness  in  a  womaii  of  her  haughty 
disposition,  who,  as  a  rule,  never  for- 
gave any  body,  for  my  sake  to  give 
up  her  hostility  to  Miss  Brady,  and 
to  receive  her  kindly.  For,  like  a 
mad  boy  as  I  was,  it  was  Nora  I  was 
always  raving  about  and  asking  for ; 
I  would  only  accept  medicines  ii-om 
her  hand,  and  would  look  rudely  and 
sulkily  upon  the  good  mother,  who 
loved  me  better  than  any  thing  else 
in  the  world,  and  gave  up  even  her 
favourite  habits,  and  proper  and  be- 
coming jealousies,  to  make  me  happy. 

As  1  got  well,  I  saw  that  Nora's 
visits  became  daily  more  rare:  "Why 
don't  she  come  ?  I  would  say,  pee- 
vishly, a  dozen  times  in  the  qsly  ;  in 
reply  to  which  query,  Mrs.  Barry 
would  be  obliged  to  make  the  best 
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|«crtam  it;    nor  should  I,  I  fear, 
^je  been  very  much  touched  even 
hid  I  discovered   it,  for  the  com- 
fljencement  of  manhood,  I  think,  i« 
the  penod  of  our  extrcmest  selfish- 
nos.    We  get  such  a  desire  then  to 
to  wmg,  and  leave  the  parent-nest, 
that  no  tears,  entreaties,  or  feelings 
of  affection,  will  counterbalance  tins 
OTcrpowcring  longing  after  independ- 
ence.   She  must  nave  been  very  sad, 
that  poor  mother  of  mine — Heaven 
be  eiod  to  her!  — at  that  period  of 
mv  life ;  and  has  often  told  me  since 
what  a  pang  of  the  heart  it  was  to 
her  to  see  all  her  caro^nd  affection 
of  years  forgotten  by  me  in  a  minute, 
and  for  the  sake  of  a  little,  heartless 
jilt,  who  was  only  playing  with  mc 
while  she  could  get  no  better  suitor. 
For  the  fact  is,  that,  during  the  last 
fonr  weeks  of  my  illness,  no  other 
than  Captain   Qnin  was  staying  at 
Cwtle   Brady,   and  making  love  to 
Miss  Nora  in  form ;  and  my  mother 
did  not  dare  to  break  thb  news  to 
me,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  Nora 
herself  kept  it  a  secret.    It  was  only 
by  chance  that  I  discovered  it. 

Shall  I  tell  you  how?  The  minx 
had  been  to  see  me  one  day,  as  I  sat 
up  in  my  bed,  convalescent,  and  was 


in  such  high  spirits,  and  so  gracious 
and  kind  to  nic,  that  my  heart  poured 
over  with  joy  and  gladness,  and  I  had 
even  for  my  poor  mother  a  kind  word 
and  a  kiss  that  morning.  I  felt  my- 
self so  well  that  I  ate  up  a  whole 
chicken,  and  promised  my  uncle,  who 
had  come  to  see  me,  to  be  ready, 
against  partndge-shooting,  to  accom- 
pany him,  as  my  custom  was. 

The  next  day  but  one  was  a  Sun- 
day, and  I  had  a  project  for  that  day 
which  I  determined  to  realise,  in  spite 
of  all  the  doctor's  and  my  mother*s 
injunctions,  which  were  that  I  was 
on  no  account  to  leave  the  house, 
for  the  fresh  air  would  be  the  death 
of  me. 

Well,  I  lay  wondrous  quiet,  com- 
posing a  copy  of  verses,  the  first  1 
ever  made  in  my  life,  and  I  give  them 
here  spelt  as  I  spelt  them  in  those 
days  when  I  knew  no  better.  And 
though  they  are  not  so  polished  and 
elegant  as  "  Ardelia,  ease  a  Love-sick 
Swain;"  and,  "When  Sol  bedecks 
the  Daisied  Mead ;"  and  other  lyrical 
elusions  of  mine  which  obtained  me 
so  much  reputation  in  after-life,  T 
still  think  them  pretty  good  for  a 
humble  lad  of  fifteen : — 


TH£  ROSE  or  FLOBA. 


Sent  hy  a  Young  GejUleman  of  Quality  to  Miss  Br-~dyy  of  C-^tle  Br^dy, 

On  Brady's  tower  there  grows  a  flower, 
It  is  the  loveliest  flower  that  blows, — 

At  Castle  Brady  there  lives  a  lady, 
(And  how  I  love  her  no  one  knows) ; 

Her  name  is  Nora,  and  the  goddess  Flora 
Presents  her  with  this  blooming  rose. 

"  O  Lady  Nora,"  says  the  goddess  Flora, 

'*  iVe  many  a  rich  and  bright  parterre ; 
In  BraJy's  towers  there *b  seven  more  flowers, 
^^  Buf  roii're  the  fairest  lady  there : 


f  fclie  county,  nor  Ireland's  bounty, 
iL«r"ojuice  a  treasure  that's  half  so  fail 

'^^fflh-m.  <ek  is  rpflflpr  ^  «nr*»  rnapft  Am!  hpr  ! 
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On  Sunday,  no  sooner  was  my 
mother  gone  to  church,  than  I  sum- 
moned rhil  the  valet,  and  insisted 
upon  his  producing  my  hest  suit,  in 
which  I  arrayed  myself  (although  I 
found  that  I  had  snot  up  so  in  my 
illness  that  the  old  dress  was  woeMly 
too  small  for  me),  and,  with  mv 
notahle  copy  of  verses  in  my  hand, 
ran  down  towards  Castle  Brady,  bent 
upon  beholding  my  beauty.  The 
air  was  so  fresh  and  bright,  and  the 
birds  sang  so  loud  amidst  the  green 
trees,  that  I  felt  more  elated  than  I 
had  been  for  months  before,  and 
sprung  down  the  avenue  (my  uncle 
had  cut  down  every  stick  of  the  trees, 
by  the  way)  as  brisk  as  a  voung  fawn. 
My  heart  b^an  to  thump  as  I 
mounted  the  grass-grown  steps  of  the 
terrace,  and  passed  in  by  the  rickety 
hall -door.  The  master  and  mistress 
were  at  church,  Mr.  Screw,  the  but- 
ler, told  me,  after  giving  a  start  back 
at  seeing  my  altered  appearance,  and 
gaunt,  lean  figure,  and  so  were  six  of 
the  young  lames. 

"  Was  Miss  Nora  one  ?"  I  asked. 

"  No,  Miss  Nora  was  not  one," 
said  Mr.  Screw,  assuming  a  very 
puzzled,  and  yet  knowing  look. 

"  Where  was  she  ?"  To  this  ques- 
tion he  answered,  or  rather  made  be- 
lieve to  answer,  with  usual  Irish 
ingenuity,  and  left  me  to  settle  whe- 
ther she  was  gone  to  Kilwangan  on 
the  pillion  behind  her  brother,  or 
whether  she  and  her  sister  had  gone 
for  a  walk,  or  whether  she  was  fll  in 
her  room ;  and  while  I  was  settling 
this  query  Mr,  Screw  left  me  ab- 
ruptly. 

I  rushed  away  to  the  back  court 
where  the  Castle  Brady  stables  stand, 
and  there  I  found  a  dn^oon  whist- 
ling the  "  Roast  Beef  of  Old  Eng- 
land," as  he  cleaned  down  a  cavalryr 
horse.  "  Whose  horse,  fellow,  is 
that?"  cried  I.  "Feller,  indeed!" 
replied  the  Englishman ;  "  the  horse 


hand  which  lay  closely  nestling 
a^nst  his  odious  wabtcoat.  Some 
distance  beyond  them  was  Captaia 
Fagan  of  tne  Kilwangan  regiment, 
who  was  paying  court  to  Nora's 
sister  Mysie. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  any  man  or 
ghost ;  but  as  I  saw  that  sight  my 
knees  fell  a-trembling  violently  un- 
der me,  and  such  a  sickness  came 
over  me,  that  I  was  fain  to  sink  down 
on  the  grass  by  a  tree  against  which 
I  leaned  and  lost  almost  all  con- 
sciousness for  a  minute  or  two ;  then 
I  gathered  myself  up,  and,  advancing 
towards  the  couple  on  the  walk, 
loosened  the  blade  of  the  little  silver- 
hilted  hanger  I  always  wore  in  its 
scabbard ;  for  I  was  resolved  to  pass 
it  through  the  body  of  the  delin- 
quents, and  spit  them  like  two  pi- 
geons. I  don't  tell  what  feelings  else 
besides  those  of  rage  were  passing 
through  my  mind,  what  bitter  blauK 
disappointment,  what  mad  wild  des- 
pair, what  a  sensation  as  if  the  whole 
world  was  tumbling  from  under 
me:  I  make  no  doubt  that  my 
reader  hath  been  jilted  by  the  ladies 
many  times,  and  so  bid  him  recall 
his  own  sensations  when  the  shock 
first  fell  upon  him. 

"  No,  !N  orelia,"  said  the  captain 
(for  it  was  the  fashion  of  those  times 
for  lovers  to  call  themselves  by  the 
most  romantic  names  out  of  novels), 
"  except  for  you  and  four  others,  I 
vow  before  all  the  gods,  my  heart 
has  never  felt  the  soft  fiame ! 

"  Ah  I  you  men,  you  men,  Eu- 
genio!"  said  she  (the  beast's  name 
was  John),  "your  passion  is  not 
equal  to  ours.  We  are  like — like 
some  plant  Fve  read  of — we  bear 
but  one  flower,  and  then  we  die !" 

"  Do  you  mean  you  never  felt  an 
inclination  for  another?"  said  Cap- 
tain Quin. 

"  Never,  my  Engenio,  but  for  thee ! 
How  can  you  ask  a  blushing  nymph 


fendycnxTself,  if  jron  are  a  man !"  and 
Trilh  these  words  leaped  at  the  mon- 
ster md  collared  lum,  wliile  Nora 
loade  Uie  air  echo  witli  ber  screams  ; 
at  the  sound  of  -wliicli  Ihe  other 
cxpftain  and  Mysie  bastenecl  up. 

Although    I    aprun^     up    like  a 

weed  in  my   illness,    and    uras  now 

ittirly  attained  to  my  full  arrowth  of 

sii  f««t,  yet  I  was  l>iit  a  laUi  by  the 

sde  of  the  enormous  flnglish  captain, 

who  had  calvea  and  slioulders  such 

•s  no  chairman  at  fiatli  ever  boasted. 

He  tomed  -very  red»   aud  then  ex- 

mdin^y  nale  at    my    attack  upon 

him,  and  slipped  back  and  clutcned 

at  his  swora — wben     Nora,  in  an 

a^ony  of  terror,  flung  berself  round 

han»  screaming,  ^^IBugenioI  Captain 

Qmn,  for  Heaven's   sake  spare  the 

child — he  is  but  an  infant !" 

"And  ocqebt  to  be  whipped  for  his 
impudence,  said  the  captain;  *^but 
never  fiair,  Misa  Brady,  I  shall  not 
toncb  bim ;  your  favourite  is  safe 
fratn,  me.*^  So  saying,  he  stooped 
down  and  picked  up  the  bunch  of 
ribsnds  ^wbich  I  had  fiung  at  Nora*s 
feet,  and  banding  it  to  her,  said  in  a 
•arcastic  tone,  "  When  ladies  make 
presents  to  gentlemen,  it  is  time  for 
cfiher  geutlemen  to  retire." 

**  Grood  beavens,  QuinI"  cried  the 
girl ;   "  be  is  but  a  b^."  • 

"Tm  a  man,"  roared  I,  "and  will 
prove  it." 

**  Ajcid  don*t  aiffmfy  any  more  than 
my  parrot  or  uip-dog.  Mayn't  I 
give  a  bit  of  riband  to  my  own 
Gousiur*  ' 

**You  are  perfectly  welcome,  miss," 
ccnxtmued  the  captain,  ^as  many 
yards  as  you  like. 

*«•  Monster  P  exclaimed  the  dear 
girl ;  **  your  father  was  a  tailor,  and 
you  are  always  thinking  of  the  shop. 
But  m  bave  my  revenge,  I  will ! 
Keddy,  wiU  you  see  me  insulted?" 

"Imieed,  M^  j^^j^*'  saye  i,  «! 
intend  to  bave  his  blood  as  sure  as  my 
name^tf  Kedmond.*' 

^^rn  tfend  far  tie  uaher  to  cane 
yoD,  Utile  boy  '  gaid  the  captain,  re- 


the  matter  here  ?**  says  Mick ;  "  Nora 
in  tears,  Redmond's  ffhost  here  with 
his  sword  drawn,  and  you  making  a 
bowr 

"1*11  teU  you  what  it  is,  Mr. 
Brady,**  said  the  Englishman;  I 
have  had  enough  of  Miss  Nora  here 
and  your  Irish  ways.  I  ain*t  used  to 
*em,  sir." 

"Well,  well!  what  is  it?"  said 
Mick,  good-humouredly,  (for  he  owed 
Quin  a  great  deal  or  money  as  it 
turned  out) ;  "  we'll  make  you  used 
to  our  ways,  or  adopt  English  ones." 

"  It's  not  the  Engush  way  for  ladies 
to  have  two  lorers,  (the  "  Henelish 
way,"  the  cantain  called  it),  and  so, 
Mr.  Brady,  Til  thank  you  to  pay  me 
the  sum  you  owe  me,  and  1  resign 
all  claims  to  this  young  lady.  If  she 
has  a  fancy  for  school-boys,  let  her 
take  'em,  sir." 

"  Pooh  I  pooh !  Quin,  you  are 
joking,"  said  Mick. 

"  I  never  was  more  in  earnest,"  re- 
plied the  other. 

"  By  Heaven,  then,  look  to  yourself," 
shouted  Mick.  "  Infamous  seducer  t 
infernal  deceiver  I— you  come  and 
wind  your  toils  round  this  suffering 
angel  here— you  win  her  heart  ana 
leave  her — and  iancy  her  brother 
won't  defend  her  P  Draw  this  minute, 
you  slave  I  and  let  me  cut  the  wicked 
heart  out  of  your  body  I" 

"This  is  regular  assassination," 
said  Quin,  starting  back ;  "  there's 
two  on  'em  on  me  at  once.  Fagan, 
you  won't  let  'em  murder  me  ?" 

"Faith!"  said  Captain  Fagan,  who 
seemed  mightily  amused,  "you  may 
settle  your  own  quarrel.  Caption 
Quin ;"  and  coming  over  to  me,  whis- 
pered, "At  him  again,  you  little 
Mow." 

"  As  long  as  Mr.  Quin  withdraws 
his  claim,"  said  I,  "  I,  of  course,  do 
not  interfere."  ,^^,     _   . 

"I  do,  sir,— I  do,"  said  Mr.  Qum, 

more  and  more  flustered. 

"  Then  defend  yourself  like  a  man, 

-curseyoul"  cried  Mick agam.  "My- 

sie,  lead thispoor victim away^^^ 
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AN  ADVENTURE  IN  BYTHINIA. 


A  FEW  years  ago  I  was  travelling  in 
Asia  Minor  with  a  friend  during  a 
summer  of  extraordinarjr  beauty; 
and,  attracted  bv  the  picturescjue 
neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  capital 
of  Bythinia,  we  resolved  to  make  it 
our  head-quarters  for  a  time,  in  order 
that  we  might  thoroughly  explore 
the  surrounoSng  country.  We  were 
the  only  Franks  in  the  city;  for  I 
am  speaking  of  a  period  when  no 
Britisn  consul  had  yet  been  appointed 
to  the  station,  and  when  the  consular 
duties  were  performed  by  a  Greek 
chemist,  whose  name  has  escaped  me, 
but  who,  I  well  remember,  officiated 
in  the  same  capacity  for  no  less  than 
five  different  powers. 

There  was  a  pleasant  feeling  of 
independence  connected  with  the  cir- 
cumstance of  our  temporary  emanci- 
pation from  the  conventional  tram- 
mels of  hyper-civilisation;  a  half- 
vagabond  and  half-proud  conscious- 
ness of  self-reliance  and  self-sufficing 
strength ;  and,  coupled  with  this,  we 
had  the  bluest  of  all  blue  heavens 
above  our  heads ;  Nature  in  all  her 
stern  and  in  all  her  smiling  varieties 
spread  about  us  on  every  side,  youth 
bounding  in  our  pulses,  and  novelty 
bracing  our  energies  to  action. 

The  city  of  Broussa  was  soon  ex- 
plored, its  grey  old  walls  visited,  its 
convents  and  mosques  examined,  and 
its  khans  and  bazars  explored  from 
end  to  end.  We  had  galloped  over 
the  plain  in  all  directions,  rousing 
the  lazy  buffaloes  from  their  bed  of 
mire  on  the  margin  of  the  stream  by 
which  it  is  intersected,  scaring  the 
cranes  in  their  fishing  avocations, 
trampling  the  land-turtles  upon  our 
path,  and  bringing  down  scores  of 
the  red-legged  partridges  which  rose 
on  all  sides  in  enormous  coveys.  Wc 
had  bathed  m  the  hot-springs  of  the 


heavy  beams  of  wood,  and  forming  a 
covered  way  at  once  gloomy  and 
picturesque.  There,  however,  ter- 
minated the  similarity ;  for  the  tur- 
baned  Turk  and  the  Greek  priest, 
gliding  silently  and  imobtrusivelv 
along,  extorted  no  comparison  with 
the  male  population  which  we  had 
left  behind,  and  still  less  did  the 
muffled  and  shuffling  figures  of  the 
women  who  occasional  v  passed  us  by 
remind  us  of  the  light-footed  and 
unveiled  beauties  of  our  own  ancient 
city. 

Demetri,  our  courier  and  factotum, 
was  a  perfect  treasure,  when  we  could 
restram  him  from  pledging  healths 
in  Cyprus  wine  and  roA^;  no  easy 
matter  where  he  could  obtain  cither 
in  exchange  for  a  detailed  account  of 
all  our  proceedings,  in  which  his 
inquisitive  and  garrulous  countrymen 
took  unexampled  and  untiring  in- 
terest, heightened,  no  doubt,  by  the 
rare  advent  of  Europeans  in  their 
city. 

In  return,  however,  for  putting 
the  whole  population,  Christian  and 
Infidel,  in  possession  of  the  state  of 
our  personal  affairs,  in  so  far  as  his 
own  knowledge,  conferred  or  acquired, 
enabled  him  to  do  so,  he  was  equally 
ready  to  be  communicative  to  our- 
selves; and,  at  the  termination  of  a 
fortnight,  there  was  not  a  pretty  ^I 
in  Broussa  or  its  neighbourhood  with 
whose  "  birth,  parentage,  and  educa- 
tion,'* we  were  not  perfectly  familiar; 
and,  as  objects  of  picturesque  interest 
began  to  fail  in  their  novelty,  we 
amused  ourselves,  while  speculating 
on  our  departure  further  east,  in 
looking  more  attentively  at  the 
casements  of  the  Greek  houses  than 
we  had  hitherto  done.  The  Turkish 
lattices  were,  of  course,  a  sealed  book ; 
for  although  now  and  then  we  could 
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for  the  opening  of  a  flirtation,  for  the 
girden-terraoe  of  her  &ther'8  house 
extended  in  front  of  the  windows  of 
oar  principal  apartments,  and  Frank 
soon  eontrived  to  establish  a  senti- 
mental acquaintance  through  the 
medium  of  a  pair  of  fine  Irish  eyes, 
and  all  the  bouquets  to  be  purchased 
in  Brousaa.  The  lady,  on  her  side, 
appeared  to  be  neither  unconscious 
nor  indifferent  to  the  evident  ad- 
miration of  which  she  was  the  object ; 
and  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
strange  bad  she  niiled  to  welcome  his 
homage,  forming,  as  he  assuredly  did, 
a  rtrilong  contrast  to  the  individuals 
by  whom  she  was  habitually  ap- 
proached. 

We  soon  ascertained  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  wealthiest 
merchants  in  the  city,  who  spent  his 
time  between  his  warehouses,  his 
mulberry-groves,  and  the  Greek  con- 
vent in  the  adjoining  street;  while, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  his  ordinary 
and  most  cherished  guests  were  the 
inmates  of  that  estaDlishmcnt — un- 
cleanly, lounging,  ill  -  conditioned 
personages,  by  no  means  calculated 
to  attract  either  the  eye  or  the  heart 
of  a  young  beauty. 

And  a  beauty  she  certainly  was, 
that  same  Anastasia,  with  her  long- 
cut,  almond-shaped  eyes,  of  the  most 
br^ht  and  dazzling  black  that  ever 
bewildered  and  burned  up  — I  was 
going  to  say,  the  heart ;  but  I  correct 
myself  and  write  the  ferer,  of  a  ro- 
mantic traveller;  and  I  make  the 
amendment  because  I  feel  convinced 
that  the  old  Liatin  poets  were  right, 
and  that  the  scat  of  love  is  in  r^ity 
the  liver,  and  not  the  heart  The  man 
who  labours  under  what  is  called  the 
"tender  paMon"  loses  his  appetite, 
becomes  bilious  and  giddy,  prone  to 


the  body,  and  is  hurried  in  its  move- 
ments by  the  unnatural  pressure  upon 
the  other  works. 

Heart  or  hver,  however,  be  it  which 
it  might,  one  or  the  other  was  de- 
cidedly, as  I  have  already  hinted, 
both  bewildered  and  burnt  up  in  the 
instance  of  my  fellow-pilgnm ;  nor 
was  it  surprising  that  such  should  be 
the  case,  for  to  the  dark  almond- 
shaped  eyes  of  Anastasia  were  added 
a  high  forehead,  a  delicate  straight 
nose,  lips  like  a  pom^pimate  bud,  a 
dimple  in  her  small  well-rounded 
chin  which  a  pastoral  ^t  would 
have  made  the  theme  ot  a  score  of 
stanzas ;  glistening  black  hair,  which, 
when  unwreathed  from  about  the 
little  scarlet  fSz  that  she  wore  co- 
quettishly  on  the  side  of  her  small 
head,  would  have  fallen  to  her  feet; 
limbs  like  a  nymph,  and  the  voice  of 
a  svren. 

Now  I  take  credit  to  myself  for 
this  detailed  and  impartial  account  of 
another  man's  mistress ;  for  although 
I  considered  Anastasia  as  lovely  a 
little  fairy  as  could  gladden  the  sight 
of  humanity,  I  here  seriously  aver,  on 
the  honour  of  an  Oxonian  and  a  tra- 
veller, that  I  was  never  in  love  with 
her  myself.  Perhaps  if  I  had  been,  as 
she  decidedly  preferred  my  friend,  I 
might  not  have  been  quite  so  geue- 
rous. 

Frank  was  getting  on  in  his  love 
affair  at  a  railroad  pace.    By  dint  of 
presents  to  the  convent,  flattery  to 
the  monks,  and  his  college  Greek 
hberally  bestowed   upon    the    host, 
he  had  ^oon  gained  accc^  to  the 
merchant's  house,  and,  within  a  week, 
was  taking  lessons  on  the  guitar  of 
the  merchant's  daughter.     The  saiA 
lessons  were  so  long,  and  the  «^}^^^^ 
so  enthusiastic  that  bis  ^^«:^^^^. 
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nor  was  I  much  surprised  at  his  de- 
termination, as  it  is  not  often  in  a 
man's  life  that  he  can  dream  his  dream 
of  love  amid  scenes  of  heauty,  and 
novelty,  and  enchantment,  oeyond 
the  reach  of  envious  and  malicious 
tongues.  For  Frank  in  the  fair  capi- 
tal of  Bythinia  there  was  no  Mrs. 
Grundy;  no  opposite  neighbour  at 
No.  22  peering  through  me  blinds 
to  enumerate  his  entrances  and  exits 
at  No.  4 ;  no  anxious  mother  to  re- 
mind him  that  he  had  only  just 
escaped  from  college,  and  must  make 
his  way  in  the  world  before  he  could 
afford  to  marry  a  wife ;  no  avaricious 
father  to  threaten  him  with  his  sove- 
reign displeasure  and  a  new  shilling, 
as  the  sequel  to  his  family  fortunes 
for  falling  in  love  with  a  girl  who 
might  not,  for  aught  that  the  prodigal 
son  knew  of  the  matter,  inherit  even 
a  corresponding  property.  All  was 
smooth,  and  bnght,  and  pleasant,  nor 
did  I  feel  myselfcalled  upon  to  throw 
any  shadow  over  so  sunny  a  path. 
I  was  his  associate,  but  I  had  never 
imdertaken  to  become  his  mentor; 
we  had  a  common  purse,  on  which 
his  new  pursuit  was  far  ft-om  making 
any  considerable  inroads;  we  were 
running  over  the  world  for  amuse- 
ment, and  were  accountable  to  no 
one,  so  long  as  we  interfered  with 
none  save  each  other ;  in  short,  Frank 
had  every  right  to  fall  in  love  if  he 
saw  fit  so  to  do,  and  he  had  done  it. 
On  mv  part  expostulation  would  have 
been  both  idle  and  impertinent,  so  I 
forbore  to  offer  any,  and  made  up  my 
mind  to  the  worst. 

As  sailors  whistle  for  a  wind,  so 
did  I  whistle  as  I  paced  up  and  down 
a  wide-panelled  apartment,  surround- 
ed on  three  sides  by  a  low  divan,  and 
with  the  centre  of  the  floor  occupied 
by  a  small  table  which  constituted  all 
its  furniture,  in  search  of  an  available 
idea  regarding  my  future  movements. 
The  conviction  had  come  upon  me 
that  I  had  no  resource  save  in  myself 


fHend,  where  I  forffot  all  my  per- 

Slexities  until  the  light  of  a  lamp 
ashed  in  my  eyes,  and  the  yawning 
courier  informed  me  that  a  new  day 
was  conunenced. 

I  sprang  from  the  pillow,  hurried 
forward  my  toilette,  swallowed  a 
biscuit  and  a  glass  of  tokayer,  which 
stood  temptingly  beside  me  on  the 
small  table,  where  the  still  slumber- 
ing Frank  had  left  them  on  the 
previous  night ;  and  having  ordered 
my  horse  and  drawn  on  my  boots,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  serudjhe  and 
Dcmetri,  announced  my  determina- 
tion to  sally  forth  alone.  The  latter 
gentleman  muttered  somethhig  about 
my  losing  myself,  which  especially 
delighted  me ;  for,  as  I  had  no  par- 
ticular pursuit,  and  was  merely  de- 
laying my  onward  pilgrimage  to 
accommodate  my  love-stricken  com- 
panion, there  was  nothing  which  I  so 
much  desired  as  an  adventure.  What 
is  a  man's  life  without  the  episodes 
which  are  introduced  into  it  by  ac- 
cident P  A  platitude  — a  formless, 
colourless  waste  of  breath  and  motion 
—  a  mere  drift  upon  the  ocean  of 
humanity;  and  even  the  opposition 
of  Demetri  made  me  look  forward 
with  greater  zest  to  my  solitary  gal- 
lop. 

in  five  minutes  my  horse  was  at 
the  door ;  but,  before  I  start,  I  may 
as  well  describe  to  such  of  my  readers 
(few  though  they  probably  will  be) 
as  have  not  journeyed  in  the  East,  the 
peculiarities  of  a  T^tar  horse.  It  is 
the  animal  on  which  the  couriers  of 
the  country  perform  their  rapid  and 
difficult  ioumeys ;  its  endurance  of 
fatigue  is  wonderful,  and  it  will 
readily  accept  the  coarsest  food  when 
on  the  road;  half  broke  and  ill- 
groomed,  it  is  subject  to  none  of  those 
contingencies  wmch  frequently  dis- 
able a  more  delicately  nurtured  ani- 
mal. The  T^tar  horse  is,  however, 
by  no  means  unsightly :  he  is  small ; 
indeed,  nine  times  out  often,  scarcely 
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like  a  wild  animal,  leaping  over  every 

I         inipediment;  and,  sitting  his  head 

.         Dpon  his  chest,  scours  on  until  he  is 

J         utterly  exhausted,  with  his  long  tail 

streaming  in  the  wind,  and  his  motley 

Mcoutrements  glancing  in  the  light. 

I        Every  Tdtar  horse  ridden  by  a  native 

.        cttries  a  charm  against  the  Evil  Eye, 

I        which  conasts  of  a  few  blue  beads,  or 

jifloatiiig tassel  of  the  same  colour; 

"        his  brow-band  and  breeching  being 

elaborately  ornamented  with  smaU 

cowries,  and  his  saddle-cloth  gay  with 

tarnished  embroidery. 

The  animal  which  I  had  secured 
for  my  own  use  during  my  sojourn 
at  Broussa,  and  which  I  subsequently 
P»irchased,  answered  exactly  to  this 
description,  save  as  regarded  its 
^pmcnts :  there  was  no  tiring  the 
oeast  with  such  work  as  I  could  give 
him ;  and  the  light  European  saddle 
and  bridle,  which  I  substituted  for 
ms  former  gear,  only  rendered  him 
the  more  alert  and  eager. 

We  had,  as  I  have  shewn,  long 
meditated  the  ascent  of  Mount  Olyiii- 
msj  and  the  hyper  -  classical  may 
Jspute  as  they  will  the  fact  of  its  not 
hemg  tke  Olympus  of  the  Mythology, 
the  veritable  throne  of  Jupiter,  and 
the  undoubted  head-quarters  of  the 
Pantheon ;    it  is,   in  any  case,    no 
sinecure  to  attaiiv  its  summit    Let  it 
aot  be  supposed,  however,  that  be- 
cause I  ultunatcly  accomplished  the 
nnderfaking,  I  am  about  to  be  vain- 
glorious on  the  subject,  for  I  am  quite 
aware  that  the  B5^hinian  Olympus 
is  not  Mont  Blanc ;  arid  that,  more- 
over, tv?o  Vadies  have   adiieved  the 
^me  feat.     One,  indeed  (the  wife  of 
Sir  John  ^Er^kaakSXn),  slept  for  two 
^ti^Va  OTL  >i\ie  crest  of  ther  mountain, 
wixtwinded  by  T^^cOBian  Arabs ;  and 
^  ""^lii  f  Miss  Pardee)  made  the 
l^ijenVtwo  Wlv^  before  the  x^ual 
*^l  „^.«  *h^  ^ow  lay  knee-deep 


and  flung  their  flashing  waters,  foam* 
ing  and  frothing,  high  mto  the  air.  I 
then  found  niyielf  in  a  narrow  path- 
way, pierced  through  a  dense  wood 
of  dwarf  oaks  and  hazels,  which  cluncp 
against  the  side  of  the  height,  ana 
found  that  I  was  already  commencing 
the  ascent.  Ere  long,  an  abrupt 
turn  in  the  road  suddenly  freed  me 
from  the  trees  which  had  hitherto 
impeded  mv  view  of  the  splendid 
landscape  that  I  was  conscious  must 
be  mapped  out  beneath  me ;  and,  after 
scrambling  and  stumbling  among 
masses  of  rock  which  compelled  even 
my  reckless  Bucephalus  to  pick  his 
way,  I  halted  at  the  base  of  the  next 
range  of  heights  to  look  around. 

It  was  still  early  dawn ;  the  misty 
night-garments  of  Nature  were  not 
yet  put  off,  although  the  dew  for  her 
morning  libations  was  spread  over 
every  leaf  and  shrub.  I  was,  in  fact, 
an  intruder  on  her  matutinal  mys- 
teries ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
all  Orientals  as  thev  were,  still  slum- 
bered, and  but  few  even  of  the 
suburban  peasantry  were  yet  astir. 
Such  as  were  already  on  the  move 
were  employed  in  driving  before 
them  gangs  of  horses,  mules,  and 
asses,  destined  to  convey  their  ladings 
of  mulberry-boughs  to  Broussa,  for 
the  supply  of  the  silk-worms  which 
form  the  staple  commodity  of  the 
neighbourhood ;  while  here  and  there 
might  be  seen  a  few  stragglers, 
armed  with  scythes  and  spades,  on 
their  way  to  the  plantations  of  maize 
and  tobacco. 

The  aspect  of  the  city  from  my 
pomt  of  pause  was  beautiful.  The 
blending  of  the  white  buildings  with 
the  superb  plantains  which  over- 
shadowed and  intersected  them  in 
every  direction;  the  majestic  mosque 
of  Oulou-Djam^,  whose  marble  walla 
pjlcamed  out  like  ivory  in  the  morn- 
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gliding  like  an  azure  thread  over  a 
bottom  of  snow-white  pebbles.  A 
wilderness  of  mulbeny-trees  spread 
far  over  the  plain,  their  rich  and 
heavy  foliage  heaving  voluptuously 
beneath  the  soft  southern  breeze, 
while  the  mighty  prairie  was  bounded 
afar  off  by  a  gigantic  ^rdle  of  cloud- 
cinctured  mountains.  Herds  of  buffa- 
loes were  lying  idly  upon  the  margin 
of  the  stream,  or  rolhng  themselves 
over  luxuriously  in  its  pellucid  wa- 
ters ;  storks  and  cranes  were  busy  in 
the  pursuit  of  prey,  and  half-a-dozen 
glorious  coveys  ofpartridges  whirled 
past  me  witnin  fifty  paces  of  my 
norse's  nose. 

After  indulging  for  a  considerable 
time  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
magnificent  panorama,  I  resumed  my 
way,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  couple 
of  hours  of  toil,  anxious,  if  possible,  to 
curtail  the  fati^e  and  tedium  of  the 
ascent,!  pausea  to  reconnoitre.  Road 
there  was  none,  as  it  will  be  believed, 
in  any  direction,  although  there  was 
no  mistaking  the  torrent -scooped 
track  that  had  hitherto  served  me  as 
a  path.  Still  it  struck  me  that  I 
might  find  a  shorter,  even  if  a  some- 
what more  adventurous  way,  and  I 
resolved,  at  all  events,  to  make  the 
attempt.  I  had  just  gained  the  first 
elbow  of  the  mountain,  and,  after  a 
few  moments  of  indecision,  I  turned 
my  horse  towards  a  ridge  of  rock, 
about  a  couple  of  feet  in  width,  which 
appeared  to  be  beaten  by  the  feet  of 
sheep.  I  did  not  doubt,  from  this 
circumstance,  that  it  would  lead  to 
some  patch  of  upland  communicating 
with  the  ascent  where  I  could  repose 
my  jaded  beast,  and  perhaps  enable 
him  to  browse  for  awhile  upon  the 
mountain  herbage,  while  I  secured 
another  and  a  more  novel  view  of 
the  surrounding  country,  the  track 
in  question  leadmg  round  the  face  of 
the  mountain  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  that  which  I  had  hitherto 
travelled.     I  was  aware  that  I  did 


almost  perpendicularly  thousands  of 
feet  above  my  head ;  while  beneath 
me,  beyond  its  outer  edge,  was  a 
sheer  precipice,  descending  to  the 
depth  of  the  valley,  from  which  I 
had  been  toiling  upwards  for  two 
weary  hours ;  while,  as  if  to  render 
the  gloomy  abyss  still  more  unin- 
vitinff,  the  noarse  echoes  of  a  torrent, 
which  was  roaring  and  tumbling 
among  the  scattered  fragments  of 
rock  that  had  been  storm-riven  from 
the  mighty  mass  above,  and  hurled 
into  the  plain  during  countless  cen- 
turies, came  to  the  ear  with  a  disso- 
nance that  seemed  almost  superna- 
tural. The  fabled  bridge  of  El  Sirat, 
over  which  the  Moslem  is  to  pass  to 
his  paradise,  must  be,  I  should  ima- 
gine, about  as  ample  and  convenient 
a  pathway  to  a  spirit,  as  that  proved, 
which  I  was  now  so  blindly  follow- 
ing, to  a  traveller  in  the  flesh. 

As  I  advanced  further  along  the 
ridge,  the  wary  animal  that  I  rode, 
wim  extraordinary  sagacity,  made  a 
point  (Tappm  of  the  rocky  wall  by 
which  we  were  built  in  on  our  left 
hand,  and  at  each  step  that  he  took 
my  knee  came  in  contact  with  the 
inequalities  of  the  surface.  Thus  we 
proceeded  for  about  four  hundred 
yards,  when,  as  I  chanced  to  cast  my 
eyes  into  the  abyss  beside  me,  the 
horse  suddenly  stopped,  and  glancing 
forward,  to  ascertam  the  cause  of  bis 
halt,  I  discovered  that  the  shelf 
upon  which  we  stood,  or  rather  hung, 
was  at  that  point  absorbed  in  the 
outline  of  the  mountain,  and  that 
we  could  pass  no  further  save  to  in- 
stant destruction. 

I  am  no  craven ;  but  I  shall  never 
forget  my  sensations  at  that  instant, 
as  I  sat  gazing  down  into  the  gulf 
by  which  I  was  nearly  surrounded, 
speechless  and  motionless,  while  my 
horse  remained  equally  passive,  and 
each  seemed  to  have  been  suddenly 
stricken  into  stone.  My  brain  whirled 
— I  could  not  think,  I  could  not 
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ta  endured  for  as  many  hoxura,  we 
iaiainedTip<Hithat  dizzy  point.  The 
JMjiind  whistled  past  ns  as  if  an- 
Mby  a>ew  impediment,  the  tor- 
JRit  leaped  and  roared  at  the  bottom 
wjie  golf,  and  the  mountain  gaye 
J*»  its  thunder  in  liollo^w  murmurs. 
I  wrcely  felt  the  one  or  heard  the 
other;  all  my  sens^  'were  concen- 
Ij^edinrisioii,  as  iv^ith  dilated  eye- 
fm  1  glared  do^wninrards  into  the 
f  ^^  that  yawned  beneath  my 
^  The  veins  abont  my  temples 
"ttt  and  throbbed  tumultuonsly,  and 
lay  bands  lay  clenched  together  upon 
^pummd  of  the  saddle,  when  sud- 
<Kniy  the  horse,  meeting  no  opposi- 
twnfronihia  rider  C^or  in  the  first 
MieQto^  horror  I  had  suffered  the 
^  to  Ml  upon  his  neck),  turned 
^e  a  goat  upon  the  narrow  ridge, 
wA  he^,  ^th  the  utmost  caution 
•^Apredaon,  to  retrace  bis  steps. 

i  shall  make  no  comment  on 
tny  fe^Ungs  vrhen  we  once  more 
stood  in  wkfety  upon  the  piece  of 
tahle-land  from  whence  I  had  so  in- 
judkaously  diverged ;  but  ere  long, 
tt  1  flimg  myself  from  my  saddle  m 
the  mdst  of  a  patcb  of  soft  fresh 
turf  overshadowed  by  maples  and 
Mh-treea,  I  mentally  vowed  to  he- 
CMne  the  owner  of  tne  sagacious  ani- 
mal to  wluch  I  owed  my  escape  from 
»&te  too  friffhtful  to  lookback  upon 
without  a  snndder.  Having  made 
tiiis  compact  vrith  myself,  I  gradually 
overcame  the  painful  impression  in- 
duced by  my  late  peril,  and  looked 
around  me  with  considerahle  plea- 
sure. 

Tbe  green  nook  on  which  I  found 
myself  was  beautiful  m  the  extreme, 
and  could  not  have  failed  to  excite 
my  admiration  imder  any  circum- 
stances \  it  may,  consequently,  he  he- 
aved that  I  was  keenly  alive  at  that 
moment  to  its  extraordinary  loveli- 
ness.   I  had  already  gamed  an  im- 


spiral  leaves  of  deep  green  over  the 
channel  of  a  little  stream,  which 
elided  along  invisibly  heneath  the 
dense  vegetation;  the  small  yellow 
pansy  grew  in  masses  upon  its  hanks, 
the  spotted  fox-glove  sprang  up  re- 
gally amid  the  herbage,  the  clinging 
tenarils  of  the  wild  cotton -shrub 
garlanded  the  lower  branches  of  the 
majestic  maple8,and  aU  nature  laughed 
out  in  beauty  in  that  sunshiny  place. 
One  or  two  slabs  of  rock  of  a  dark 
sandstone  pierced  through  the  velvet 
sward  as  ir  to  enhance  its  luxuriance, 
and  innumerable  grashoppers,  as 
n  and  as  bright  as  emeralds,  made 
vocal  with   their   cheerfVil 


So    Iwdmy    and    beautiftil    was 
every  thing  about  me  that  I  felt 
no  inclination  to  quit  mv  quarters, 
and,  while  my  horse  profited  bv  my 
idleness  to  secure  a  hearty  breakfast, 
I  cast  myself  upon  my  back  on  the 
cool  grass,  with  the  bright  sun  beam- 
ing down  upon  me  from  among  the 
dancing  leaves.    The  pleasant  still- 
ness made  me  drowsy,  for  the  sharp 
song  of  the  grashopper  failed  to  dis- 
turb the  sUence,  and  rather  added  t6 
the  grateful  monotony  of  the  hour ; 
and  as  I  lay  there  I  insensibly  fell 
into  a  calm  and  delicious  sleep,  from 
which  I  was  ultimately  awakened  by 
the  sound  of  a  female  voice  singing, 
or  rather  chanting,  a  wild  strain, 
which  rang  out  on  the  clear  air  with 
a  melody  that  for  awhile  blended 
with  the  incoherent  and    romantic 
dream   by    which    my    slumbering 
senses  were  at  that  moment  bewil- 
dered.  Gradually,  however,  I  awoke 
to  the  full  perception  of  my  position, 
and,  without  noise,  I  slowly  raia^ 
myself  upon  my  elbow,  and  looked 
about  me.    My  horse  bad  evidently 
strayed  away,  for  be  w^  no  ^^^^^ 
be  ieen;  but  about  ^^y  ¥f^J"^a 
me,  seated  beneath  a^  ^sh-trec,  ^^ 
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of  those  children  of  the  sun  who 
court  his  boams  until  they  seem  to 
catch  a  portion  of  his  fire  upon  their 
high  smooth  brows  and  in  their 
flashing  eyes.  Her  dress  was  pic- 
turesque in  the  extreme,  and  to  an 
eye  which  had  latterly  been  con- 
demned to  pierce  through  the  close 
folds  of  a  muslin  yashmac^  and  even 
then  to  content  itself  with  a  mere 
guess  at  the  features  that  it  veiled, — 
or,  save  in  a  few  instances  (the  most 
prominent  being  that  of  the  fair 
Anastasia,  and  Aer  smiles  were  turned 
elsewhere),  to  glance  over  faces  as 
coarse  and  ungainly  as  even  an  ere- 
mite might  looK  upon  unmoved, — the 
wild  and  glowing  beauty  of  the  yoirng 
Arab  maiden,  softened,  but  not  con- 
cealed by  the  lon^  and  glossy  braids 
of  her  black  hair,  seemed,  indeed, 
most  exquisite.  Her  striped  bonmou 
had  been  cast  off  and  lay  on  the  grass 
beside  her,  and  her  only  attire  was  a 
loose  jacket  of  claret-coloured  cloth, 
with  hanging  buttons  of  filigreed 
silver,  which  was  bound  about  her 
waist  with  a  shawl,  where  it  met  a 
pair  of  loose  trousers  of  gaudily 
flowered  chintz,  which,  descending 
only  to  the  instep,  left  her  little  foot 
ana  ancle  bare. 

The  day  had  become  sultry,  and, 
deeming  herself  alone,  she  had  un- 
buttoned her  vest,  and  flinging  it 
back  upon  her  shoulders,  had  bared 
her  beautifulljr  moulded  bosom  to 
the  breeze,  while  her  long,  hanging 
sleeves,  open  from  the  elbow  to  the 
wrist,  dbplayed  arms  so  symmetri- 
cally moiuded  as  to  do  no  disgrace  to 
the  fairy  figure  of  their  possessor. 
Her  face  was  beautiful ! — such  a  face 
as  can  be  seen  but  by  few,  and  then 
only  once  during  a  long  life,  even  in 
those  lands  where  lovelmess  is  deemed 


hare  I  seen  ought  in  the  shape  of 
woman  which  could  bear  a  moment's 
competition  with  that  bright  daugh- 
ter of  the  wilderness. 

For  a  time  I  did  not  stir  a  limb. 
I  felt  as  though  the  slightest  move- 
ment I  should  make  might  scare 
away  the  beautiful  vision ;  while  she, 
on  her  part,  calmly  pursued  her  avo- 
cation, totally  unconscious  of  my 
intrusion  on  her  solitude.  But  this 
state  of  things  could  not  last.  The 
flax  upon  her  distaff  was  at  length 
exhausted,  and,  thrusting  the  ball  of 
thread  into  her  girdle,  she  sprang  to 
her  feet  with  a  wild  carol  that  made 
the  very  rocks  ring.  As  if  over- 
joyed at  the  completion  of  her  task, 
she  then  raised  her  arms  above  her 
head  and  clapped  her  little  hands 
together  with  childish  glee  as  she 
bounded  towards  the  spot  where  I 
lay ;  but  when  her  -large  eyes  sud- 
denly rested  on  me  she  shrank  back, 
and  with  instinctive  modesty  drew 
together  the  edges  of  her  vest,  while 
a  deep  blush  burnt  upon  her  brow. 

Would  that  Daguerre,  or  some  of 
his  disciples,  had  been  by  to  immor- 
talise her  at  that  moment !  Fancy 
could  never  coi\iure  up  such  a  pic- 
ture, and  for  a  few  seconds  we  gazed 
upon  each  other  without  one  effort 
at  escape  on  her  part,  or  at  approach 
on  mine;  but  when,  eventually,  1 
rose  from  my  recumbent  attitude,  she 
sprang  back  several  paces,  like  a 
timid  fawn,  and  then  stood  at  bay.  I 
can  see  her  now,  her  right  hand  still 
grasping  the  bosom  of  ner  vest,  and 
the  other  clenched  closely,  half  in 
fear  and  half  in  defiance;  an  ex- 
pression of  proud  inquiry  in  her  dark 
eye,  and  a  majesty  in  her  whole  de- 
meanour, bom  of  the  wild  freedom 
of  her  mountain  life. 
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tlfnn,  or  scorned  to  let  me  suspect 
k.   In  a  moment  I  was  at  her  side 

^  addressing  her  in  the  vile  lingua 
fran^  which  I  had  picked  up  in  my 
iranderines,  but  which  was,  as  I  soon 
discoyered,  ooite  aa  nnintelligible  to 
her  as  low  Dutch  OT"  my  own  more 
legitimate  mother  -  tongue.  For  a 
time,  moreoTer,  she  was  so  occupied 
in  scanning  my  person  that  she  made 
no  effort  to  comprehend  my  words. 
1  was  eyidently  the  first  Fnmk  with 
whom  she  haa  ever  come  into  con- 
tact, and  she  could  not  recover  her 
surprise  at  the  peculiarity  of  my  ap- 
pearance. Accustomed  to  the  ample 
and  flowing  robes  of  the  £ast,  to  the 
torbaned  head,  and  the  bushy  beard, 
and  Uie  bright  colours  common  to 

I  her  dime  and  country,  there  was  as- 
soredly  matter  of  marvel,  and  even 
of  mirth,  to  the  young  Arab  in  the 
tngnlar  garments,  the  small  velvet 
cap,  the  waven  chin,  and  the  sombre 
drapery  of  the  European;  but,  al- 
though I  was  conscious  that  it  must  be 
so,  there  was  nothing  in  the  expres- 
non  of  her  face  that  approached  either 
to  ridicule  or  contempt.  Her  wonder 
she  had  been  unable  to  suppress,  but 
the  wild  children  of  the  plain  and 
mountain  have  too  much  self-respect 
to  yield  to  puerile  demonstrations, 
and  thus  it  was  without  even  a  quiver 
of  the  lip  that  the  untutored  daugh- 

I  ter  of  the  desert  stood  and  ^jazcd  upon 
the  unaccustomed  apparition  which 
had  so  suddenly  presented  itself  in 
her  solitude. 

Suddenly  a  thought  appeared  to 
strike  her.  She  slanced  towards  the 
spot  where  I  bad  oeen  lying  and  then 
pointed  to  the  sun;  after  whidi, 
inai&ing  a  geeture  that  I  should  re- 
main where  I  stood,  she  sprang  away 
like  a  chamois  and  disappeared  among 

>  the  brush wockI.  For  a  few  moments 
Ifeltabnost  inclined  to  believe  my- 
self the  sport  of  a  pleasant  dream, 
and  the  Arab  girJ  the  2neie  creation 
of  a  sleeping'  fiancy;  but  as  the  con- 

'        rkdon  errcw  upon  me  tha.ll  was  not 


better  opportunity  of  appreciating 
her  loveliness. 

Nor  was  I  disappointed,  for  ere 
ten  minutes  had  elapsed  the  maiden 
re-appeared.  She  had  adjusted  her 
dress,  and  I  remarked  that  the  hilt 
of  a  small  yataghan  protruded  firom 
amid  the  folds  of  her  girdle.  In  her 
hand  she  bore  a  light  basket  curi- 
ously woven  of  reeds,  containing 
boiled  maize  and  fruits,  which  she 
deposited  at  my  feet,  and  then,  turn- 
ing towards  the  little  stream  which 
glided  through  the  glen,  she  plunged 
mto  the  limpid  water  a  cup  made 
from  the  dried  rind  of  a  ffoiurd,  and 
brought  it  to  me  sparkling  with 
freshness.  The  shnple  hospitality 
was  as  well-timed  as  it  was  welcome ; 
for  although  the  excitement,  first  of 
danger,  and  afterwards  of  admira- 
tion, had  caused  me  for  a  time  to  dis- 
regard the  demands  of  appetite,  I 
no  sooner  beheld  the  food  which  was 
so  temptingly  spread  before  me  than 
I  was  conscious  that  it  had  been  al- 
ready too  long  delayed.  It  was  with 
prompt  gratitude,  therefore,  that  I 
availed  myself  of  the  forethought  of 
the  beautiful  Arab,  who  stood  beside 
me  during  my  repast,  occasionally 
selecting  the  finest  fruits  and  press- 
ing them  upon  me  with  a  giaceftil 
earnestness  that  enhanced  their  fla- 
vour. 

My  meal  concluded,  I  once  more 
endeavoured  to  establish  a  conver- 
sation   with    my    fair   entertainer; 
and,  although  orally  I  made  not  the 
slightest  progress,  I  soon  found  that 
my  pantomime  was  more  successfld, 
and  that,  even  if  I  fwled  to  convey 
all  my  meaning  to  the  mwden,  I  at 
least  contrived  to  interest  her  in  my 
attempt.     Gradually,  she  began  to 
take  her  own  share  \n  tins  wordless 
communion,  and  Cetito  herself  never 
surpassed  her  in  either  g^^^.^^T 
telligcnce  of  gesture.    1  ^f?"'^^^^^^ 
dielnd  her  tribe,  amounUng^  all 
to  twenty  persons,  ^«^^^^*^o^. 
ioumed  three  weeVs  upon  the  moutx 
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gathered  a  tuft  of  the  wild  cotton 
and  pressed  it  against  her  rich  dark 
tresses,  to  intimate  that  her  parent 
was  now  aged. 

No  one  who  has  not  been  similarly 
situated  can  imagine  the  charm  of 
such  a  dialogue  as  this.  The  con- 
stant play  of  feature  and  of  form,  the 
anxious  effort  to  be  imderstood, 
throwing  a  transient  shadow  over 
the  beaming  countenance,  as  a  sum- 
mer vapour  obscures  for  an  instant 
the  flower-path  over  which  it  passes, 
and  the  gay,  girlish  laughter  of  suc- 
cess ringing  out  upon  the  sharp 
mountain  air  in  a  gush  of  melody, 
combined  with  the  uncertainty  of  its 
duration,  the  mystery  of  its  medium, 
and  the  probable  risk  of  its  enjoy- 
ment, all  conduced  to  enhance  its 
piquancy,  and  to  double  its  charm. 

Such  eye-converse  with  even  an 
ordinary  mortal,  under  such  circum- 
stances, would  have  been  welcome, 
if  only  for  its  novelty ;  but  with  so 
glorious  a  being  as  the  Arab  maiden 
it  was  a  subject  for  a  life-long  me- 
mory. 

During  a  considerable  time  the 
silence  of  the  solitude  amid  which  we 
sat  was  unbroken,  save  by  our  own 
voices,  or  the  occasional  cry  of  a  wild- 
bird,  as  it  flew  over  our  heads ;  but 
at  the  termination  of  an  hour  (the 
shortest  I  ever  passed  I)  the  sound  of 
a  horn  came  most  inharmoniously  to 
my  ear.  As  it  swelled  upon  the 
wmd,  the  girl  laid  her  slender  finger 
upon  my  arm,  while  a  strange  ex- 
pression passed  over  her  face,  and 
then,  foldmg  her  arms  meekly  upon 
her  breast,  and  bending  her  heaa  in 
an  attitude  of  humility,  she  seemed 
to  imply  obedience  to  some  authority. 
When  she  saw  that  I  understood  the 
gesture,  she  next  spread  forth  her 
hands,  and  murmured  some  sentences 


a^n  submissively  bent  her  fair 
cheek  upon  her  bc»om. 

And  what  was  this  to  me  ?  Why 
did  my  breath  come  quick,  and  my 
brow  bum,  as  I  read  her  meaning  ? 
Why  should  the  fact  that  I  was 
about  to  stand  face  to  fSEu:e  with  her 
afiianced  lover  make  me  feel  aggrieved 
and  irritated?  What  was  it  to  me 
that  one,  whose  existence  had  been 
utterly  unknown  to  me  but  two 
hours  previously,  must  be  as  nothing, 
perchwice,  ere  I  was  half-an-hour 
older  ?  Strange  inconsistency  of  hu- 
man nature!  Who  shall  success- 
fully explain  it?  Suffice  it  that  I 
did  feel  aggrieved — that  I  did  feel 
irritable;  and  it  was  almost  with  a 
sense  of  wrong  that  I  turned  an  in- 
quiring look  upon  the  girl,  as  I  laid 
one  hand  upon  my  heart,  and  pointed 
with  the  other  in  tne  direction  whence 
the  sound  had  come. 

A  slight  blush,  a  stifled  sigh,  and 
a  mournful  shake  of  the  he^,  con- 
stituted her  reply,  and  I  was  at  once 
revenged! — ^yes,  revenged!  upon  an 
unknown,  unseen,  and  hitherto  un- 
suspected adversary.  I  cared  not  at 
the  moment  to  remember  that  I  was 
myself  a  stranger,  and  could  not  pos- 
sibly claim  any  share  in  the  heart 
which  he  had  sought  to  win.  It  was 
enough  for  me  to  know  that  he  had 
failed,  and  that  bis  fancied  triumph, 
like  the  fruits  which  grow  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  had  crumbled 
into  dust.  Intoxicated  by  this  un- 
hoped-for conviction,  I  began,  to  be- 
lieve it  not  impossible  that  it  might 
be  my  fate  to  fill  that  young,  pure 
heart  with  my  own  image — mine  I 
—  whose  every  thought,  preju- 
dice, and  habit,  was  at  utter  variance 
with  those  of  the  beautiful,  but  un- 
tutored creature  by  my  side.  Pro- 
bability, consistency,  even  expediency, 
" W   -     f '      - 
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dolyoQ  the  snrpaasmg  lovelineaB  and 
iiD8aiq)eetiDg  innocence  of  the  bright 
aatare  wlu>  had  ministered  to  my 
mzits,  and  cheered  my  weariness  in 
mj  moantain  pilgrimage ;  and,  thus 
impeUed,  I  began  to  look  upon  her 
with  eyes  into  which  I  endeavoured 
to  throw  all  the  passionate  devotion 
with  which  she  had  inspired  me. 

For  awhile  she  did  not,  or  affected 
not  to  understand  my  meaning ;  but 
whoi  I  took  her  hand,  and  would 
have  laid  it  on  my  heart,  that  she 
might  distinguish  its  tumultuous 
throbhingg,  she  wrenched  it  from  my 
hold,  and  springing  to  her  feet,  with 
a  look  ofwondermg  scorn  that  brought 
the  hlood  into  my  cheek,  she  laughed 
a  bitter  laugh,  as  she  imparted  to  me, 
in  her  expressive  pantomime,  that  her 
own  heart  was  no  longer  in  her  keep- 
ing. I  shrink  not  &om  confessinff 
that  I  quailed  before  the  diBdainful 
lightnings  of  her  deep  black  eye,  and 
the  proud  quivering  of  her  ndi  red 
hp.  I  only  marveUed  what  manner 
of  being  he  might  be  who  could  so 
have  enlisted  the  impetuous  feelings 
of  that  wUd  and  glorious  creature. 

As  I  looked  upon  her,  my  thoughts 
involuntarily  reverted  to  that  most 
exquisite  creation  of  a  poefs  fancy, 
Gmnare,  and  I  conld  have  exclaimed 
like  her, — 

"  Thon  lov'at  another*  then !  but  what  to 

me 
It  this  1 — ^tia  uothing^QOlhiDg  e'er  can 

be  : 
Bat  yet  thou  lov'at  \  —  and,  oh !  I  envy 

ikiose 
Whose   bearts  on  hearts  as  faithful  can 

repose ; 
Who  nerver  feel  the  void — the  wanderings 

thought 
That  sighs  o*er  ^viaions  such  as  mine  hath 
wrought." 

The  anger  of  the  fair  girl  was  as 
*■  ■  ■  ■  «**y*i:  AA  it  was  imDetuous.    Satis- 


Where  was  now  my  triumph  over 
the  weakness  of  my  friend  Frank  P 
He  had,  at  least,  paused  upon  the 
threshold  of  his  love  affair.  His 
entanglement  had  heen  woven,  Ukc 
the  web  of  the  spider,  careAilly  thread 
by  thread ;  while  I,  who  had  smiled 
in  the  silence  of  my  own  spirit  at  his 
fiicility,  had  left  home  heart-whole  at 
day-dawn,  and  before  noon  had  re* 
signed  myself  to  the  power  of  a  pas- 
sion which  I  had  no  longer  the  in- 
clination to  resist. 

As  I  stood  gazing  upon  the  beau- 
tiful magician  who  had  wrought  the 
spell,  and  who,  heedless  of  my  pre- 
sence, was  looking  anxiously  m  the 
direction  of  the  imwelcome  blast, 
which  was  at  this  moment  repeated, 
and  had  evidently  been  sounded  at  a 
considerably  shorter  distance  than  the 
last,  a  whirlwind  of  thought  swept 
through  my  heated  brain.  What 
had  I  to  do  with  this  wild  Arab 
maiden  that  I  should  seek  to  win  her 
love?  And  even  could  I  have  in- 
dulged one  hope  of  success  in  so  diffi- 
cult an  undertaking,  what  could  it 
profit  me  ?  Was  I  not  a  mere  tra- 
veller, a  pilgrim  in  strange  lands,  a 
wanderer,  pmnting  my  tent  by  the 
way-side  to-night,  only  to  stnke  it 
again  to-morrow  ?  And  what  had  I 
to  offer  her  in  exchange  for  separa- 
tion from  her  tribe,  the  abandonment 
of  all  her  habits,  exile  fbrom  the  scenes 
of  her  childhood,  and  the  privation 
of  the  firee  breeze  ,and  fireer  energies 
of  a  mountain  life  ?  Nothing,  worse 
than  nothing, — the  selfish  passion 
which  could  not  even  utter  itself  to 
her  in  intelligible  words — the  pent- 
up  air  of  a  city — ^present  grief  and 
shame — and,  to  sum  up  all,  ultimate 
and  hopeless  desertion. 

And  surely,  even  as  1  argued  th^u^ 
I  did  her  wrong  \  fox  there  was  a 

hauKhty  resolve    seated  -a^on  net 
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the  underwood,  and  over  the  maises 
of  roek  'which  unpeded  his  self-found 
path,  in  the  next  instant  stood  before 
us.  Clouds  of  coal-black  hair,  es* 
caping  from  the  pressure  of  his 
ti^tty  twisted  turban,  fell  over  his 
cheeks  and  shoulders ;  his  legs  were 
bare  some  inches  above  the  knee,  and 
his  feet  protected,  but  not  covered, 
by  sandals  of  buffalo-hide.  In  one 
hand  he  held  a  horn  of  the  same 
animal,  in  which  I  at  once  recognised 
the  instrument  which  had  warned  us 
of  his  approach,  and  in  the  other  a 
rifle,  scrupulously  dean.  A  shirt  of 
spotless  cotton,  over  which  was  slung 
a  coarse  vest  of  dark  blue  woollen, 
and  a  pair  of  loose  drawers  of  the 
same  material,  completed  his  simple 
costume ;  nor  did  he  need  one  more 
costly;  for  Install  and  athletic  figure, 
and  the  magnificent  beauty  of  his 
countenance,  rendered  him  independ- 
ent of  all  ornament. 

As  he  appeared,  the  girl  moved 
calmly  towards  him  witn  a  greet- 
ing upon  her  lips,  to  which  he 
was  about  to  make  a  suitable  re- 
pl^,  when  his  eye  met  mine,  and 
with  a  haughty  gesture  he  put 
her  aside.  It  may  be,  that  despite 
the  schooling  which  my  reason  nad 
just  been  giving  to  my  love,  he  dis- 
covered no  very  conciliating  expres- 
sion in  my  countenance,  for,  weak  as 
the  confession  may  make  me  seem,  I 
most  assuredly  indulged,  on  his  first 
appearance,  in  a  feding  of  defiance 
very  unlikd^  to  produce  it.  It  is 
certain  that,  in  any  case,  the  young 
Arab  was  no  whit  more  indulgently 
ineUned  towards  myself.  ILEiving 
taken  a  deliberate  survey  of  my  per- 
son, with  which  he  appeared  bv  no 
means  prepossessed,  he  turned  calndy 
to  the  maiden,  and,  with  a  menacing 
gesture,  he  motioned  to  her  to 
withdraw;  but  the  girl  stood  her 
groimd,  and,  in  a  voice  whose 
melody  was  not  destroyed  even  by 
the  wild  energy  with  which  she 
spoke,  she  evidently  narrated  to  her 


now  gone  too  far*  The  fiery  maiden 
was  not  yet  his  wife — her  moral 
slavery -had  not  yet  commenced ;  and 
she  drew  up  her  graceful  figure  to 
its  full  height,  and  with  flashing  eyes, 
and  lips  quivering  with  indignation, 
retorted  the  imperious  commaod. 
The  Arab  lover  stood  aghast.  For  a 
few  seconds,  during  which  the  girl 
retained  her  attitude  of  proud  de- 
fiance, he  continued  silent,  and  it  was 
evidently  the  silence  of  surpriae; 
then,  percdving  that  his  mistress 
shewea  no  symptom  of  yielding,  he 
relaxed  somewhat  of  his  stem  impas- 
sibility, and  spoke  in  the  accent  of 
expostulation,  but  the  deeply  offended 
maiden  vouchsafed  no  reply.  The 
youth,  angered  by  her  pertinacity, 
grew  more  wrath^l  and  menacing  in 
his  speech,  and  ultimately  approached 
several  paces  nearer  to  the  spot  where 
I  was  standing,  the  passive  spectator 
of  a  scene  wherein  I  was  burning  to 
become  an  actor.  As  he  advanced, 
I  also  moved  forward,  and  we  should 
soon  have  stood  breast  to  breast,  had 
not  the  girl  sprung  between  us,  and 
grasping  my  arm  with  her  left  hand, 
Eiid  the  right  upon  the  hilt  of  her 
yataghan. 

It  was  a  strange  position  for  an 
idle  traveller,  prepared  for  nothing 
less  than  a  struggle  upon  the  moun- 
tain side, — ^unarmed,  unattended,  and 
far  beyond  the  aid  of  all  to  whom  he 
was  known.  I  had  been  careful  not 
to  leave  Broussa  without  my  pistols, 
but  they  were  in  my  holsters,  and 
my  horse  had  strayed  away  I  knew 
not  whither,  and,  until  that  mcmient, 
had  not  cared  to  ascertain.  Nor  did  , 
I,  when  I  placed  them  there,  antici- 
pate their  usefulness  against  any  ene- 
my more  formidable  than  a  bear ;  and 
most  assuredly  I  bad  never  dreamt 
that  they  were  likely  to  avail  me  in  a 
death  -  struggle  with  a  Turcoman 
Arab.  Celebrated  for  their  peaceful 
habits,  their  hospitality,  and  their 
simple-heartedness,  it  had  never  oc- 
curred to  me  that  there  could  exiat 
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ow  the  fieiy  sinrit  with  which  ihe 
y rentored  to  contend;  and  she 
iood  motkmlesB  and  silent  in  the 
ittitii^  I  have  described,  with  her 
ifyinj  eye  fixed  i\ill  upon  her  op- 
ponent, until  hifl  own  sank  beneath 
^  resolute  expression ;  and.  at 
ifweaiy  of  the  contest,  he  nung 
lunsdfdown  upon  the  grass,  with 
liis  rifle  beside  hun.  He  had  scarcely 
^  m  ere  the  maiden,  raising  her 
^en  to  her  lips,  emitted  a  shrill 
^^wkf  which  rang  out  sharply  on 
^wiiid,  uid  which  was  answered  in 
t  kw  leeoQds  by  another,  and  an- 
J^.  The  yoang  man  lifted  his 
"^  aad  turned  on  her  a  look  of 
tender  reproach,  as  he  uttered  the 
«»^  word  «  Abra ! "  She  vouch- 
"to  do  reply  to  the  appeal,  but 
«^  stood  between  us,  as  if  fearful 
wi^  we  might  yet  come  in  contact 
without  her  interposition. 

Ere  loiu;  the  fHends  whom  her 
Bip^  had  sumnioned  made  their 
•ppetnmce  at  diflferent  quarters  of 
we  wood,  and  I  found  myself  sur- 
r^^  by  a  score  of  wild-looking 
flmviiiials,  all  evidently  astonished 
St  my  presence.  They,  however, 
^eeuUj  turned  their  attention  to- 
wards Abra,  for  such  I  discovered 
TO  the  name  of  my  beautiful  cham- 
ps:  and  her  eye  flamed,  and  her 
eheek  flushed,  as  she  recapitukted 
to  the  attentive  g^up  the  adven- 
tures of  the  morning.  It  was  evident 
that  she  was  a  personage  of  some 
^ortance  among  them,  from  the 
«&renoe  with  which  they  listened, 
Bone  venturing  to  interrupt  the  nar- 
ntive;  but  many  were  the  looks 
tAiufii  on  the  young  lover,  who  still 
]Ky  upon  the  ground,  moodily  play- 
ing with  the  lock  of  his  rifle,  and 
occsaooally  glancing  towards  me  with 
tyeiapranve  of  any  thing  but  fa- 

Foor. 
^le^ixed  u  I  was  for  indignation 

00  the  pui  of  the  maiden,  I  was, 


belief  by  seemg  him  ipring,  niddenly 
and  paasionaterv,  from  the  earth,  and 
clench  his  hand  in  fieree  defiance,  at 
the  same  moment  that  another  youth, 
of  surpassing  personal  beauty,  ad- 
vanced ftirther  into  the  circle,  and 
endeavoured  to  approach  the  maiden. 
I  understood  the  scene  at  onoe.  The 
rivals  were  before  me ! 

I  was  prepared  for  violence  and 
bloodshed,  and  these  would,  probably, 
have  ensued,  had  not  a  man  of  high 
stature  and  migestic  bearing,  calmly 
uttered  a  few  words,  pointing  in  the 
direction  where  I  stooa  as  he  did  so. 
The  effect  of  his  interference  was 
electrical.  The  rival  lovers  fell  back 
silently  into  their  places,  and  the 
speaker  then  addressed  himself  to 
me  in  rude,  but  perfectly  intelligible 
Italian,  begging  me  to  excuse  the 
unseemly  outbreak  of  two  impetuous 
young  spirits,  and  offering  hospitality, 
and  guidance  down  the  mountain,  in 
the  name  of  his  tribe. 

I  need  not  explain  my  delight  at 
this    unexpected  medium   of  com- 
munioation,  of  which  I  determined, 
if  possible,  to  avail  myself  sufficiently 
to  obtain  a  clear  insight  into  the 
drama  of  love  and  hate  which  was 
enacting  in  the  tribe ;  but  for  a  time 
I  found  my  new  acquaintance  by  no 
means  inclined  to  gratify  my  cu- 
riosity;   be  could  not  comprehend 
Sor  was   it   surprising   that  such 
ould  be  the  case)  what  interest  I 
could   feel   in    circumstances    with 
which  I  had  no  possible  connexion, 
and  relating  to  persons  to  whom  I 
was  an  utter  stranger ;  but  when  the 
noon  had  passed  away,  and  that  the 
long  westering  shadows  were  ^jy^ 
in  giant  ouUme  upon  the  earth,  1 
ha^  in  some  degree,  conquered  his 
taeitumity.    Every  man  is  vulner- 
ahle  through  his  vanity,  and   tho 
wandering  and  half-dvihsed  Arab  la 
no  more  exempted  ftom  the  weak- 
ness of  self-esteem  than  the  mort 
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I  should  have  mentioned,  that  when 
I  entered  into  conversation  with  my 
new  acquaintance,  the  Arabs  had 
gradually  dispersed,  and  returned  to 
the  charge  of  their  herds.  Even 
Abra  had  retured,  although  evidently 
from  choice,  and  not  compulsion; 
from  which  fact  I  became  the  more 
convinced  that,  be  the  cause  what  it 
might,  she  was  an  object  of  deference 
and  respect  to  the  whole  of  her  com- 
panions. Throughout  the  long  con- 
versation which  I  had  maintained 
>vith  the  individual  who  remained 
beside  me,  probably  as  much  from 
caution  as  from  courtesy,  I  had  care- 
fully abstained  from  every  allusion 
to  the  maiden,  lest  by  any  indiscre- 
tion on  my  part  I  might  involve  her 
in  misunderstanding  with  her  friends ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  pru- 
dence and  caution  in  this  particular 
tended  greatly  to  increase  the  con- 
fidence with  which  I  was  ultimately 
treated. 

Among  those  whom  the  sunset- 
meal  collected  in  the  glen  were  Abra 
and  her  mother.  It  was,  however, 
with  some  annoyance  that  I  remarked 
how  closely  both  were  enveloped  in 
the  odious  bournou.  They  were  ap- 
parently the  only  women  with  tne 
tribe,  as  no  others  appeared;  and 
they  seated  themselves  apart,  in  the 
rear  of  the  men,  having  their  own 
provisions  in  a  separate  basket,  and 
drinking  at  the  rivulet  from  their 
owngourd. 

"  They  are  the  wife  and  daughter 
of  our  chief,**  said  my  companion, 
following  the  direction  of  my  eyes. 

*^Did  I  not  see  the  maiden  at 
noon  ?**  I  asked,  with  as  much  indif- 
ference as  I  could  assume. 

"  You  did,  as  we  are  seldom  privi- 
l(^;ed  to  see  her  ourselves.  She  is 
the  gazelle  of  the  tribe,  and  as  good 
as  she  is  beautiful.** 

"  I  think,**  said  I,  cautiously, "  that 
I  also  saw  her  affianced  husband.** 

"  Signer,**  replied  my  companion, 
flrravelv. "  vou  have  seen  too  much  of 


"  The  maiden  seated  yonder  be- 
side the  spring  is,  as  I  have  al- 
ready informed  you,  the  daughter 
of  our  chief.  From  her  earliest 
childhood  she  has  been  betrothed 
to  her  cousin,  the  young  lion^s 
whelp  who  would  a  few  hours 
back  have  brought  strife  and  blood 
among  us.  His  father  was  the 
wisest  and  the  keenest  leader  of  our 
camp.  It  was  he  who  trafficed  alike 
with  the  Moslem  and  the  Unbeliever, 
and  who  brought  wealth  to  the  com- 
mon stock.  He  bequeathed  not, 
however,  to  his  son  the  shrewdness 
and  cimning  by  which  he  had  been 
himself  distinguished ;  for,  even  as  a 
boy,  Kizar  despised  all  barter,  and 
was  never  happy  save  on  the  hill- 
side with  his  rine  on  his  shoulder. 

"  It  was  easy  to  discover  that  the 
maiden,  although  she  willingly  par- 
took of  the  produce  of  his  chase,  and 
trusted  herself  unhesitatingly  to  his 
care  in  the  difficult  passes  of  the  mou  n- 
tain,  felt  towards  him  only  the  calm 
and  unimpassioned  affection  of  a  sis- 
ter ;  nor  could  he  have  been  slow  to 
perceive  this.  But  the  women  of  the 
tribe  had  taught  the  young  chief  to 
know  that  he  was  strong  and  comely 
as  a  palm-tree ;  and  he,  doubtlessly^ 
hoped  that  he  should,  as  she  escaped 
from  girlhood,  teach  her  heart  a 
deeper  and  a  dearer  interest  The 
result  has  proved  his  error.  After 
his  father*s  death,  Kizar  became  an 
important  and  powerful  leader  in  the 
camp ;  and  no  party  set  forth  for  a 
new  grazing  ground  until  the  young 
chief  nad  explored  its  capabilities. 

**  He  was  absent  upon  one  of  these 
preliminary  expeditions  when  the 
news  arrived  among  us  that  another 
tribe  with  whom  we  are  friendly  were 
in  revest  against  their  leader,  who  had 
broken  some  of  their  laws,  and  thereby 
drawn  down  upon  himself  the  ven- 
geance of  his  people ;  and  that,  after 
having  compelled  the  old  man  to  re- 
sign, they  had  offered  the  sovereignty 
of  the  tnbe  to  his  onlv  son 
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^  w^-  «?ort,. until  thi  fiSlen 
^ludhisW  in  his  cloak,  and 
Afri.    The  pious  son  laid  his  father 
«i^iJ*"^'  ^^  ^^  forehead  to- 
^^i  and  then  left  the  hut 
wUere  he  had  watched  over  the  last 
^fltnente  of  his    unhappy   parent, 
tar  a  time  he  was  unde<aded  whither 
he jbimld  hend  his  steps;   but  at 
^f^  he  remenbered  that  our  chief 
hM&  ever  been  friendly  with  his  tribe, 
and  he  resolved  to   throw  himself 
upon  our  hospitality.     It  is  possible  " 
pttwued  the  narrator,  after  a  slight 
pause,  during  which  a  shade  of  re- 
gret passed  over  his  manly  features, 
tim  he  had  also  other  memories; 
i«^  that  the  bright  eyes  of  the  beau- 
Jnu  Abra  had  no  slight  share  in  in- 
flnenang  his  decision.     Be  that  as  it 
my,  however,  it  is  at  least  certain 
^  ere  long,  no  star  rose  in  the 
*jwt  so  lovely  in  his  estimation  as 
the  promised  bride  of  Kizar;  while, 
on  her  part,  it  was  soon  visible  that 
What  had  hitherto  been  indifference 
towards  her  affianced  husband,  be- 
oune,  shorUy   after  the  arrival  of 
Anw,    decided    and     unequivocal 
avoidance. 

♦JL^y  ^^^^  ^®  maidens  of  our 
tribe  who  would  gladly  have  cheered 
tibe^lation  of  tiie  orphan's  tent,  but 
he  was  cold  alike  to  all.  The  sun 
2^  roee  but  fruits,  or  flowers,  or 
migmg-birds  imprisoned  in  cages  of 
geen  rushes,  or  game  taken  during 
^n«ht,  were  laid  as  offerings  be- 
foethet^nt  of  Abra;  and  it  was  re- 
J^ed  that  she  never  expressed  cu- 
««ty  to  learn  whence  they  came 
^oogh  she  had  goodrisonTc; 
W  that  Rizar  was  too  haughty 
wd  too  mdolent  a  lover  to  have  I 
«^  himself  to  ^n  her  favour, 
^as^hc  was  ofhaving  secured 

«,I^"r  T^*  "^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ft^cl  so 
«ire  of  her   possession,"  j   asked 

mth some  asperity,  "when  the  mai- 
den has  shewn  hun  by  her  ^r\^r.. 


bave  been  moments  in  which  he  has 
almost  seemed  so— to  suffer  her  to 
follow  her  own  inclination  in  this 
matter,  it  is  impossible;  for  Kisar 
possesses  herds  and  flocks,  and  can 
give  her  all  the  comfort  which  a  wo- 
man of  our  nation  covets;  whereas, 
his  rival  boasto  no  possession  beyond 
his  rifle,  and  could  not  supplv  her 
wants."  FF/     « 

He  was  sOent  for  a  moment,  and 
that  moment  was  to  me  one  of  ex- 
treme pain.  I  have  already  con- 
fessed that  my  feehngs  had  become 
more  involved  in  the  adventure  of 
the  day  than  might  have  been  the 
case  had  I  been  a  few  years  older, 
and  somewhat  less  enthusiastic;  but 
as  it  was,  with  only  two-and-twenty 
summers  upon  my  head,  and  an 
imagmative  and  excitable  tempera- 
ment to  boot,  I  could  not,  even  after 
all  that  I  had  just  heard,  shake  off 
the  spell  which  had  been  woven 
about  me  by  the  wild  and  beautiful 
mountain-maiden.  In  short,  I  loved 
her — ^idly,  it  may  be,  but  passionately  : 
all  the  logic  of  reason  faded  before 
the  flashing  of  her  bright  eyes ;  and 
she  had  suddenly  become  to  me  a 
thousand  times  more  dear  from  the 
very  impossibility  which  I  now  saw 
of  winning  her  to  myself. 

As  I  sat,  lost  in  reverie,  a  thought 
darted  across  me.  It  was  marvel- 
lously romantic — I  can  admit  it  now ; 
but  at  the  moment,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  nothing  could  be  more  simple ; 
and,  >vithout  the  loss  of  an  instant,  I 
again  addressed  my  companion. 

"  You  think,  then,  that  your  chief 
secretly  favours  the  wishes  of  his 
child  ?^' 

"  I  do.    How  can  it  weU  be  other- 
wise?   He  requires  not  to  be  told 
that  the  son  who  clung  to  hia  parent 
through  sorrow  and  disgrace,  even 
unto  death,  must  be  a  nobler  mat* 
for  his  daughter  than  he  who  dis- 
dained the  legitimate  calling  of  ma 
sire,    and  refused  to   follow   m  bis 
X-.  Ax «„««  ♦i./x«c»K   tKe  voice  ot 
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barrier  between  two  fond  hearts? 
Surely,  you  need  not  be  taught  that, 
in  your  own  artificial  world,  that 
same  poverty  of  which  you  speak  so 
lightly  is  not  only  a  suffering,  but  a 
din !  I  have  seen  somewhat  of  this ; 
and  it  is  a  lesson  that  man  forgets 
not  easily.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  you  deem  (and  with  some  jus- 
tice) that  a  life  led  in  the  wilderness 
can  require  but  little  wealth  to  sup- 
ply its  exigencies,  yet  remember  that 
the  little  must  be  forthcoming;  or 
that  man,  and,  above  all,  woman,  can 
be  even  more  miserable  and  more  de- 
solate in  a  mountain  hut  than  in  a 
city  street." 

"You  are  right,"  said  I,  hastily, 
not  anxious  that  he  should  dwdl 
upon  so  dark  a  picture  in  connexion 
with  Abra, — "  you  are  right.  And 
no^  I  would  ask  you  to  obtain  for 
me  an  interview  with  your  chief." 

My  companion- eyed  me  curiously, 
and  a  slight  expression  of  distrust 
stole  over  his  lofty  forehead :  *'  You 
will  surely  not  give  me  cause  to  re- 
pent my  confidence?" 

**  In  what  manner  ?** 

"  By  making  an  unworthy  use  of 
your  Knowledge  of  the  dissension  in 
our  tribe,  and  the  heart-secret  of  our 
chiefs  daughter." 

"  Do  you  suspect  me  of  such 
basenessr*  I  asked,  as  I  sprang  to 
my  feet.  "Am  I  not  your  guest? 
Have  I  not  partaken  of  your  bread 
and  salt?  it  is  because  %  would 
heal  the  feud,  and  restore  happiness 
to  the  maiden,  that  I  desire  to  see 
her  father." 

**  Why  should  I  deny  you  ?"  said 
the  Arab,  as  he  slowly  rose  in  his 
turn.  "  Youth  is  a  poor  hypocrite, 
and  you  have  the  open  ana  steady 
eye  of  hones^.  Your  wish  is  grantca. 
Christian.    I  am  the  fether  of  Abra. 

There  was  no  doubting  the  truth 
of  the  assertion  :  for  there  was  a 
quiet  dignity  in  the  mien  and  man- 


for  procrastination.  My  determinc^- 
tion,  inyolving  as  it  did  (should  it  be 
brought  to  bear)  the  immediate  aban- 
donment of  my  scheme  of  travel,  and 
compelling  me  at  once  to  return 
home  without  the  glance  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  pilgrimage  throughout 
the  Holy  Land  which  I  had  long  an- 
ticipated, was  assuredly  no  slight  sa- 
crifice; but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
might,  and  probably  would,  secure 
the  happiness  of  two  of  my  fellow- 
creatures,  whose  present  prospect  was 
one  of  wretchedness  and  neart- break. 

The  latter  conviction  decided  me ; 
and  I  demanded  unhesitatingly  of  the 
chief,  whether,  in  the  event  of  my 
enriching  the  orphan  An  tar,  he  woum 
consent  to  alter  the  destiny  of  his 
da^hter. 

The  Arab  continued  silent  for  a 
moment.  "  Stranger,"  he  said,  at 
length,  "you  are  young  and  enthu- 
siastic :  you  suffer  the  present  to  de- 
vour tne  foture,  and  forget  that  you 
niay  af^rwards  sicken  at  the  fast 
which  you  have  entailed  upon  your- 
self. We  have  no  claim  upon  your 
generosity;  Allah  has  willed  that 
one  shall  be  rich  and  another  poor. 
Let  each  learn  to  abide  his  destiny." 

"  But  your  child,"  I  urged,  "  your 
fair  and  innocent  Abra  ?  Will  you 
sacrifice  her  peace  to  a  false  princmle 
of  pride?  Reflect  dispassionately. 
The  forfeit  to  me  will  be  a  year  of 
wandering  over  strange  lands  for  the 
indulgence  of  my  curiosity ;  to  her  it 
will  be  that  of  a  life-long  happiness. 
Is  the  sacrifice  equid  ?" 

As  1  glanced  towards  the;  Arab,  I 
saw  that  a  dimness  had  come  over  his 
eagle  eye.  His  half-savage  nature 
melted  before  the  reflections  which  I 
had  called  up ;  yet  still  the  haughty 
spirit  struggled.  His  poverty  was 
subservient  to  his  pride,  and  he  could 
not  consent  to  purchase  even  the  hap- 
piness of  his  only  child  by  obligation 
to  a  stranger.    It  were  idle  and  te- 


jcsra  wiui  an  untiring  peneverance 
thit  was  nltiniatelj  sucoeflBfol. 

Fain  would  I  have  had  one  part-* 
iiig  glance  at  the  beautiful  girl  for 
wfiomlhadmade  the  sacrifioe;  hut 
this  I  aoon  cfooorered  to  be  impossi* 
hk.  jBvery  allusion,  howev^  dis- 
tant, to  his  chfld,  evidently  awakened 
the  jealousy  of  the  ehief ;  and  for  her 
sake  I  was  compelled  to  withhold  the 
request  My  wh<^e  prooeedii^  had, 
m  fkct,  been  so  unpctralleled  in  the 
experience  of  the  A^b,  tkat  his  asto- 
mamDent  had  by  no  means  subsided 
even  to  ihe  last  hoar  of  our  acquaint- 
ance; and  I  had  ha4  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  his  firm  and  haughty  spirit 
to  ieel  wdl  conYinced  that,  shoula  he 
deem  my  interference  owtne  to  any 
persoDMi  interest  in  his  wild  beauty, 
all  mj  pains  would  have  been  taken 
m  vam. 

And  thus,  gentle  and  courteous 
reader,  the    handsome  an4  accom- 

ehed ^  Esq.,  who  took  leave  of 
friends  in  England  ere  he  started 
far  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy 
I-and, — who  was  to  have  explored 
every  moemie  and  synagogue  m  the 
East, — ridden  elephants,  camels,  and 
dromedaries, — gr^Lsedhb  fingers  with 
the  ptllau&  of  pashas, —  dmed  from 
coffee  and  caviare  with  his  boatmen 
and  serw^hes, — climbed  mountains, 
— bathed  in  the   Nile, —  scrambled 
up  ibe  Pyramids, — worn  a  turban 
until  the  hair  upon  his  temples  took 
a  tint  of  grey  from  the  pressure,— 
and  come  t^ome  with  a  work  r^y 
written    in    three  volumes   octavo, 
which  would  have  made  the  fortune 
of  toe  pubHsher,  fall  of  mcontro- 
▼ecfible  ficta  and  astonishing  disco- 
veries,— suddenly  found   }m  wan- 
deriiin  cat  short  in  the  capital  pf 
ByihSiia,  for  the  vulgar  reason  that 
he  had  exhansted  his  ninds;  the  sai^ 
ftmds  having,  after  a  small  reduction 
destined  to  furnish  forth  themea.ns 
of  his  return  to  his  "  paternal  halls,*^ 
been  tranaierred  to  the  chief  of   a 
nild  tribe  of  Turcoman  Arabs. 

I  expected  not  only  remonstrances 
from  f'rank,  bat  actual  reproaclies  ; 


mvoiving  as  iz  oiu  no  smau  ponion 
of  his  own  comfort  and  convenience. 
To  myinezpregsible  satisfaction,  how- 
ever, Frank  listened  to  my  tale  with- 
out one  effort  to  interruiit  its  course ; 
and,  when  Ihad  brought  it  to  a  dose, 
wrung  my  hand  with  a  self-gratula- 
tory  expression  of  countenance  very 
consolii^  to  mv  perplexity. 

"  My  dear  fellow,    he  said,  "  no- 
thing could  have  fSdlen  out  more 
fortunately;  ior old Maniolopolo ac- 
tually ins&ted  thiiy  morning  on  a  dis- 
contmuance    of  my   visits    to   his 
daughter  unless  they  were  eventually 
to  end  in  marriage ;  and  even  after 
I  had  vowed,  bv  m  the  saints  in  the 
calendar,  that  Anastasia  was  more  to 
me  tlian  the  air  I  breathed,  and  that, 
without  the  hope  of  becoming  her 
husband,  tife  would  be  a  bore,  he 
wanted  me  to  abjure  my  religion,  and 
promise  to  live  nere  all  the  rest  of 
my  life— A^re,  my  fine  fellow,  among 
the  sulphur-springs  and  silkworms! 
Some  of  the  dbty-feced  friars  had 
put  that  into  his  head ;  but  I  had 
u>ld  Anastafiia  too  much  of  the  de- 
lights of  Europe  for  her  to  join  in 
the  request ;  and  so  we  soon  mastered 
the  old  |;entleman,  and  came  to  a 
compromise.    We  are  to  cross  alto- 
gether to  Constantinople,  where  Dr. 
B—  will  make  us  man  and  wife  at 
Therapia;  and  the  patriarch  do  us 
the  same  good  office  at  the  Fanar ;  in 
order  that  we  may  be  thoroughly 
spliced,  as  the  sailors  have  it,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  parties ;  after  which, 
*  Ho!  for  merry  England'  as  soon 
as  you  please.    W^  must  make  up 
our  minds  to  the  worst,  for  we  shall 
ndther  of  us  be  remarkably  welcome 
\o  our  respective  governors.     Two 
prodigal  sons, — one  with  a  ^reek 
We,  and  the  other  with  a  Tatar 
horse ;  but,  luckily,  we  are  both  only 
sons,  and  the  Pons  will  be  sure  to 
come  round  in  time,  were  it  merely 
to  preserve  the  family  ^^^'^^^^^^^ 
"And  what  is  to  became  of  Mount 
Olympus  r    I  demanded,   when    J- 
could  edge  in  the  ^i^^stion. 
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A  FINB  DAT  IN  FLEET  STREET. 


Samuel  Johnson,  in  one  of  his  merry 
moods  at  Streatham,  professed  to  see 
in  the  Strand  nothing  more  than  a 
very  common  every -day  occur- 
rence:— 

"  I  pat  my  hmt  upon  my  bemd. 
And  walked  into  the  Strand, 
And  there  I  met  another  man 
With  his  hat  in  his  hand." 

Of  the  thousands  that  throng  daily 
Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand,  few  see 
events  or  incidents  of  a  more  inter- 
esting or  repeatable  description.  A 
pickpocket  taken  up,  or  a  horse 
fallen  down,  are  the  great  occurrences 
of  the  line,  varied  at  times  with  a 
four-horsed  omnibus,  or  some  new 
species  of  wood-pavement,  designed 
to  supersede  all  others,  and  satisfy 
even  Sir  Peter  Laurie,  though  it 
looks  for  all  the  world  as  unsafe  as 
any  thing  we  have  seen,  and  to  have 
had  no  letter  original  than  a  batch 
of  Mr.  Caldwell's  not  cross-buns. 

Fleet  Street  is  a  very  cheerful 
place.  « I  talked,"  rays  Boswell,  "  of 
the  cheerfulness  of  lleet  Street  ow- 
ing to  the  quick  succession  of  people 
which  we  perceive  pissing  through 
it"  "  Why,8ir,"  said  Johnson,  "Fleet 
Street  has  a  very  animated  appear- 
ance ;  but  I  think  the  full  tide  of 
human  existence  is  at  Charing  Cross." 
The  throng  and  turmoil  of  a  crowded 
place  were  delightful  sights  to  a  man 
like  Johnson,  who  disliked  solitude 
and  the  country,  who  loved  his  club 
and  his  dinner  at  the  Mitre,  and 
whose  eyesight  was  too  defective  to 
allow  of  his  perceiving  the  charms  of 
landscape-scenery  or  the  beauties  of 
v^etable  and  inanimate  nature. 
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out  A  crash  of  carriages,  or  a  womaa 
overrun,  are  events  he  looks  for  with 
imerring  certainty.  He  takes  the 
wall  where  he  can  respectftdly,  stands 
up  for  a  time  at  a  shop-door  to  escape 
a  collision,  or  a  court-entrance,  in 
idle  expectation  of  a  less  crowded 
pavement.  Cab,  carriage,  wagon, 
truck,  omnibus,  and  cart,  still  steer 
their  way  on  wiUi  the  greatest  nicety ; 
wheel  seems  to  graze  on  wheel,  but 
really  does  not,  so  nicely  each  driver 
can  calculate  his  distance.  Here  he 
expects  an  omnibus- pole  to  shiver 
a  carriage  -  panel ;  here  again  he 
meets  with  disappointment  The 
crowd,  however,  is  still  the  same, 
and  our  country  bumpkin  is  glad 
to  join  the  current  westward,  and, 
among  the  nursery-maids  and  ducks 
in  St  James*s  rark,  reflect  with 
wonder  on  the  marvels  of  the  Great 
Metropolis. 

We  love  Fleet  Street  for  many, 
very  many  reasons.  It  is  rife  with 
associations  past  and  present.  The 
well-read  mind  abounds  in  anecdotes 
of  its  bygone  history ;  each  court  has 
its  little  incident  or  illustrious  in- 
habitant ;  each  spot  its  interest,  and 
each  tavern  a  kind  of  halo  of  its  own. 
But  there  are  good  things  in  Fleet 
Street  beyond  its  associations — things 
visible,  as  well  as  things  invisible — 
things  tangible  as  well  as  not  to  be 
touched.  To  the  Jin  Vins  of  the 
Strand  tlie  Cock  and  the  Bain- 
bow  make  Fleet  Street  fiunous, 
while  the  angler  thinks  of  Isaak 
Walton,  the  poet  of  the  Devil  Ta- 
vern, and  the  more  general  reader 
of  James  Boswell  and  Samuel  John- 
son.    It  is  our  aim  and  purpose 
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infomied  fHend  Mr.  Leland  Weerer, 
late  of  Clerkenwell  Close,  now  of 
Bagahot,  in  the  county  of  Surreyy 
gent.  EQfl  name  is  very  well  known 
among  the  memheia  of  the  Antiqua- 
rian Society,  his  communications  are 
among  the  yery  hest  in  the  Archao^ 
lofia^  and  his  Imowledge  at  once  eru- 
dite,  aecurate,  and  particular.  lie 
ddigfats  in  London  localities,  he 
knows  erery  street  in  London  that 
has  been  tenanted  by  a  ffreat  man. 
You  cannot  so  wrong  with  him,  Pall 
Hall,  Piccadilly,  Fleet  Street,  or  the 

thePiaszainCoyentGtfden.  Hede- 
hgfatsin  signs  and  public-houses,  and  is 
never  happier  than  when  he  has  disco- 
rered  the  origin  of  the  name  of  any 
London  street.  When  we  first  had  the 
h^ijanesB  of  forming  his  acquaintance, 
he  was  in  the  best  o^ood  humours ;  he 
had  arrived  at  the  ori^nal  of  a  duty 
street  near  St.  Martm's  Lane,  by 
name  Bear  Street,  Leicester  Square. 
He  was  on  his  way  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  when  his  attention  was 
arrested  by  the  Bear  public-house  in 
Bear  Street^  Leicester  Square. 

**  Here,**  he  said, "  is  a  street  with  a 
signinthatverystreet  the  same.  They 
must  have,  I  am  sure,  the  same  orkpn- 
a);  here  are  Lisle  Street,  Sidney  ADey, 
and  Leicester  Square,  all  close  at 
hand;  on  the  north  side  of  the 
square  stood  Leicester  House,  and 
the  anna  of  the  Leicesters  were,— ob ! 
I  have  it,**  and  he  walked  along  at 
double-quick  time,  ^  the  Bear  and 
Ra^ed  Staff!  the  Bear  and  Bagged 
Strf!  Tve  found  the  root!  Tve 
found  the  rootP  Mr.Weeverwas 
right,  nor  is  this  the  least  fortunate 
of  his  ffoeaaes. 

^I  £>  not  know  if  it  has  ever  oc- 
eorred  to  you,"  said  Mr.  Weeverone 
day  to  us,  when  he  ww  great  upon 
antiquarian  matters,  ""in  what  an 
extraordins^  way  names  linger 
.about  localities  long  after  every  viai- 
Ue  relic  of  their  original  has  gone. 
Somerset  M  ouae  still  diiigs  to  Somer- 
aet  House  in  the  Strand  in  nnit^  nf 


bourhood  as  Apollo  Court.  Play- 
house Yard,  near  Apothecaries*  Hall, 
preserves  the  memory  of  Shak8peare*8 
winter  theatre  in  the  Blackfriars. 
The  Clarendon  Hotel,  a  pleasing  re- 
collection of  the  great  Lord  Claren*- 
don*8  house,  immediately  a^oining ; 
while  New  Exchange  (Jourt,  in  the 
Strand,  stands  to  this  day  a  kind 
of  finger-post  to  the  site  of  the  New 
Exchange,  a  place  well  enough 
known  by  name  to  the  readers  of 
Etherege  and  SedUy  and  the  lovers 
of  old  London  localities.  You  love 
London  localities,  sir,  I  am  glad  to 
hear.  What  are  your  engagements 
to-day?  Will  you  take  a  stroll 
through  Fleet  Street  with  me,  and 
hear  my  reminiscences  of  that  in- 
teresting region,  concluding  our  little 
expedition,  or  perambulation,  as  old 
Lunbarde  would  have  called  it,  with 
a  chop  and  a  glass  of  stout  at  some  ta- 
vern or  auother  within  the  region  of 
Temple  Bar  ?**  This  was  a  species  of 
invitation  quite  after  our  own  heart. 
We  accepted  with  readiness,  started 
from  our  seat,  and  with  hat  in  hand 
marched  off  in  the  company  of  Mr. 
Weever,  for,  in  his  eyes,  and  in  our 
own,  the  classic  localities  of  Fleet 
Street  and  Tem^e  Bar. 

Approaching  Temple  Bar,  he  said, 
"There,  sir;   see,  opposite  there  is 
Palsgrave  Court,  I  love  to  see  the 
name;  it  was  so  called  from  the  Pals- 
grave  Head  Tavern  without  Temple 
Bar.    I  have  a  brass  farthing  of  the 
house,  with  a  three-quarter  figure  of 
the  Palsgrave  upon  it  in  fUll  armour 
holding  a  truncheon.    But  here  we 
are  at  Temple  Bar.    Let  us  stand 
up  for  a  minute  at  this  doorway,  and 
I  will  tell  you  a  story  of  Johnson 
and  Goldsmith,  both  local  and  ap- 
propriate.   *I  remember  once,*  said 
Johnson,  *  being  with  Goldsmith  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  While  we  sur- 
yeyed  Poet*s  Comer  I  said  to  him, 
*  Foriitan  et  nostrum  nomenmiBcebitur 
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been  otd  in  the  foriyjhe  (with  Lord 
Lovat  amon^  them)  were  still  ding- 
ing to  the  iron  rods  that  held  on 
high  their  grinning  honours  to  the 
public  view. 

"  I  cannot  make  out,"  Mr.  Weever 
continued,  "what  sort  of  bar  there 
was  here  before  the  present  one 
was  erected  by  Sir  Christopber 
Wren  in  1670,  four  years  after 
the  great  fire.  It  was  a  bar  vntk- 
out  Sie  City-walls — >a  bar  without 
Ludgate,  as  Ilolbom  Bars  were 
without  Newgate,  Smithficld  Bars 
without  Smithfield,  Aldersgate  Bars 
without  Alder^ate,  and  White- 
chapel  Bars  without  Aldsate ;  Tem- 
ple Bar  marking  the  liberties  of 
the  City  without  the  walls,  the  ex- 
tent westward  of  the  ward  of  Far- 
ringdon  Without.  Hall,  the  old 
chronicler,  tells  us  that,  i^hen  Anne 
BuUen  went  to  her  coronation.  Tem- 
ple Bar  was  newli/  painted  and  rc- 
paired.  In  1607  dooks  are  described 
as  *  printed  for  John  Deane,  and  are 
to  be  sold  at  his  shop  at  Temple 
Bar  under  the  gate.*  Deane  was 
living  there  in  1609,  and  I  have  seen 
an  imprint^  full  ten  years  earlier,  of 
one  Jackson,  dwelling  in  Fleet  Street, 
who  sold  books  *  at  his  shop  under 
Temple  Bar  cate.* 

"xou  will  find,  however,"  Mr. 
Weever  continued,  **  that  Strype,  in 
his  edition  of  Stowe,  2  vols,  folio, 
1720 — not  the  two- volume  edition, 
folio,  1754,  by  many  thought  the 
better  edition  from  the  number  of 
the  plates,  an  edition  published  full 
seventeen  years  after  Mr.  Stiype's 
death  —  you  will  find,  I  say,  that 
Strype  is  veiy  particular  in  his  de- 
scription of  Temjjle  Bar.  If  I  re- 
member rightly,  his  words  are, '  that 
the  separation  of  Temple  Bar  was 
anciently  only  of  posts,  rails,  and  a 
chain,  such  as  now  are  at  Ilolbom, 
Whitechapel,  and  Smithfield  Bars.'" 

Here,  Mr.  Weever  pausing,  I  joined 
in  with  **  Yes,  su: ;  but  Strvne  adds. 


"  Young  man,"  Mr.  Weever  added, 
"  I  l^elieve  you  are  right  in  this. 
You  have  evidently  paid  much  at- 
tention to  these  matters,  and  1  am 
most  proud  of  your  company  on  this 
occasion." 

Here  Mr.  Weever  moved  me  on  to 
a  shop-door  (^posite  Pal^^ve  Court, 
informing  me,  at  the  same  time,  tluu 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  were  standing  at  the  venr  door- 
step of  William  Faithome,  the  cele- 
brated engraver.  "  He  lived,"  said 
Mr.  Weever,  "  as  I  gather  from  his 
prints,  *  at  the  sign  of  the  Ship,  next 
to  the  Drake,  opposite  to  the  Pals- 
grave Head  Tavern,  without  Temple 

Passing  under  Temple  Bar,  Mr. 
Weever  said  the  statues  above  "  were 
wrought  by  one  Bushi^ell,  an  ecc^- 
tric  sculptor,  of  some  skill  in  his  day ; 
the  statue  of  Elizabeth  is  not  very 
like  that  queen,  but  it  is  not  by  any 
means  a  bad  work  of  art  Evelyn, 
in  his  Diary^  sajs  that,  in  1696,  the 
heads  and,  Quarters  of  Sir  William 
Jenkins  and  Sir  John  Friend  were 
set  up  on  Temple  Bar,— tried  and 
condemned,  as  they  had  been,  for  a 
-conspiracy  to  restore  Kinff  James  IJ. 
Evelyn  speaks  of  it  as  a  dismal  t^ht, 
which  many  pitied;  adding,  ^  I  think 
there  never  was  such  at  Temple  Bar 
till  now,  except  once  in  the  time  of 
King  Charles  n.,  viz.,  of  Sir  Thomas 
Armstrong,  for  his  concern  in  the 
Rye  House  plot.* " 

We  were  now,  at  last,  fairly  within 
the  Bar,  when  Mr.  Weever  pomted 
out  to  me  the  banking  -  house  of 
Child  and  Co.,  adding,  that  '*  they 
were  the  first  regular  bankers  in 
Lond<m.  Sir  Francis  Child,  who 
was  lord -mayor  in  1699,  tras  the 
founder  of  tms  house.  He  died  in 
1713,  and  is  buried  at  Fulham.  His 
wife's  fiither  was  one  Wheeler,  a 
goldsmith,  and  his  descendant  the 
present  Lady  Jersey." 

Between  the  Bar  and  the  sate  of 
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toded  it  with  greater  authority  than 
Diyden  did  at  Will's,  or  Addison  at 
BattoaV  Here  came  all  who  de- 
ared  to  be  sealed  of  the  tribe  of  Ben. 
Here  was  the  Apollo  dub;  and  there, 
next  to  the  Cock  alehouse,  is  Apollo 
Court.  The  rules  of  this  dub  were 
drawn  up  in  L^tin  by  Ben  Jonson. 
Ben's  bust  was  placed  oyer  the  door, 
and  beneath  waa  written, 

'  Welcome  all,  who  lead  or  follow. 
To  tho  oracle  of  ApoUo.* 

The  rules  are  printed  in  Gifford, 
and  Uie  bust  of  Ben,  the  orade,  is 
said  to  be  preserved  in  the  banking- 
house  of  Cnild  and  Co. 

"^Ben  Jonaon  died  in  1637,  and 
M  W«lloe  was  alive  at  the  Re- 
storation. It  appears,  firoitt  PepVs, 
that,  in  1661,  when  Charles  II. 
wait  from  the  Tower  to  White- 
haD,  there  was  a  public  pro- 
cesdon  through  the  streets.  Pepyft 
r«»rds  no  one  under  a  lord  save 
•  Wadloe  the  vintner,  at  the  Devil  in 
Fleet  Street,  who  did  lead  a  fine 
company  of  soldiers,  all  young,  comeljr 
men,  in  white  doublets.*  The  Devil 
TVivem  was  often  honoured  with  the 
company  of  Villiers,  the  second  Duke 
of  Buckingham.  But  the  great  fre- 
quenter of  this  tavern  at  the  Re- 
storation vras  the  poet  Sbadwell,  an 
immenae  admirer  ofBen's,  and  a  Low- 
Country  soldier,  indeed,  for  liquor. 
Here  he  was  often  drunk.  ^  He  fell 
down  at  the  old  Devfl  Tavern,'  writes 
Dryden,  '  and  broke  no  ribs,  because 
the  haitlness  of  the  stairs  could  reach 
no  bones.*  Shadwell  was  as  fat  as 
Thomson, — '  more  fat  than  bard  be- 
seems.* 

"  I  could  talk  for  a  whole  day 
about  the  Devil  Tavern,"  continued 
Mr.  Weever,  "  and  tell  you  anecdote 
«$tet  anecdote  abont  it.  The  scene 
of  the  *Towii  Mouse  and  Country 
^feuse,'  by^riorjand  Afontagixe,  is 


*' '  Back  to  the  Devil  the  last  echoes  roll. 
And  '  Coll  *  etch  butcher  roars  at  Hockley 
Hole.' 

Kenrick,  in  1774,  read  his  Shaks- 
pcare  lectures  in  thit  room;  Dr. 
Johnson  gave  a  supper  to  Mrs.  I«- 
nox  here;  and,  in  178S,  the  ^ole 
tavern  was  taken  down.  But  the 
memory  of  Wadloe  and  his  tavern 
will  live  for  ever-  You  reooliect 
Squire  Western's  fevouritc  aong  of 
'Old  Sir  Simon  the  KhigP'  Well, 
sb,  this  waa  Shnon  Wadloe." 

Having  allowed  ftdl  swinr  to  the 
pleasant  stories  of  my  fricaMfa  tena- 
cious memory  on  the  subject  of  Ae 
Devil  Tavern,  I  asked  him,  as  Dry- 
den rooke  of  the  "  old  Devil  Tavern," 
whether  or  not  he  had  so  called  it  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  young  Devil 
Tavern?  „ 

•*  Most  certamly,"  said  Mr.  Weever. 
"In  1708,  at  the  younff  Devil  Ta- 
vern, Wanley  and  Le  Keve  origi- 
nated the  present  Society  of  Anti- 
auaries.    iJieir  minutes  becm '' 

Here  I  interrupted  my  friend  by 
pointing  out  to  him  a  shop  imme- 
diately opposite, —  a  fishing-tackle 
shop.*  "Izaak  Walton  lived  near 
here,"  I  said,  "  Within  a  door  or  two 
of  Chancery  Lane,  And  this  is  no  tm- 

Eleasant  remembrance  of  him  and  of 
is  favourite  pursuit." 
"Very  much  so,  indeed,  Mr. 
Weever  replied ;  "  nor  is  that  grocer's 
rfiop  an  unpleasant  remembrance  of 
the  poet  CJowley,  whose  fkther  was  a 
grocer  in  Fleet  Street,  near  Chancery 
l^ne  end.  Aubrey,  when  he  wrote> 
had  forgotten  the  sign."       _  ,  , 

As  we  approached  the  Kainbow 
Tavern,  near  Chancery  Lane,  "You 
will  find,"  said  Mr.  Weever,  "that 
Hatton,  in  his  New  View  of  Lon^ 
(1708\  enumerates  nmeteen  ^veino^ 
\nEli^Street.     ^lto^^^^!?!^\ 
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Bowman,  who  had  been  coachman  to 
a  Turkey  merchant.  The  second 
was  this  very  Rainbow. 

"  The  Middle  Temple  gate  we  have 
lUst  past  was  desired  by  Wren. 
The  old  gate  was  built  at  the  expense 
of  Sir  .Manias  Paulet,  when  confined 
in  tne  gate-house  here,  to  appease  an 
old  grudge  entertained  against  him 
by  the  omnipotent  Wmsey.  Sir 
Amias  had  set  the  boy-cardinal  in 
the  stocks  on  a  charge  of  drunken- 
ness and  riot  at  a  fair.  This  indig- 
nity was  not  forgotten,  and  in  those 
days  there  was  nothing  easier  than  to 
find  a  good  pretext  or  reason  for  im- 
prisonment. So,  whether  with  or 
without  a  reason,  Sir  Amias  Paulet 
was  confined  to  the  gate-house  of  the 
Middle  Temple  for  the  space  of  ^ve 
or  six  years,  when  he  obtained  his 
release,  by  rebuilding  the  gate  in  a 
most  sumptuous  manner,  with  the 
arms  of  Cfurdinal  Wolsey  carved  pro- 
minently in  the  front." 

I  now  directed  mv  friend's  atten- 
tion to  the  house  facing  Chancery 
Lane,  described,  in  sold  letters  on 
the  front,  as  "  formerly  the  palace  of 
Heniy  Vni.  and  Cardinal  Wolsey." 
"  This,"  he  said,  "  is  a  good  m- 
stance  of  Cockney  knowledge.  The 
house  was  built  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  James  L,  when  Henry, 

?rince  of  Wales,  was  all  ^pular. 
'he  three  feathers  of  the  prmoe  are 
among  the  devices  on  the  front.  A 
friend  of  mine  went  in  there  one 
day,  and  had  his  hair  cut,  out  of 
mere  curiosity  to  see  the  place.  Here, 
while  xmder  the  operation  of  cutting, 
he  fell  into  a  reverie,  contrasting 
Henry  VIH.  with  Mr.  Skelton,  the 
barber,  and  casting  a  kind  of  balance 
between  the  number  of  heads  cut  off 
by  the  monarch  and  the  number  of 
heads  cttt  by  the  barber.  You  will 
remember  the  story  of  Sir  Thomas 
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Mecs3nas  of  authors,  giving  the  most 
princely  prices,  never  niggling,  gene- 
rous in  his  conduct,  generous  in  his 
way  of  living,  much  respected,  widely 
known,  and  much  missed. 

"  I  very  often  sigh,"  said  IMr. 
Weever,  "  over  the  fate  of  old  St. 
Dunstan*s.  The  two  men  at  St. 
Dunstan's  were  as  well  known  as  the 
cross  of  St.  Paul's  or  the  flame-pot 
on  the  Fire-Monument.  They  were 
first  erected  in  1671,  and  are  now  at 
the  Marquess  of  Hertford's  in  the 
Regent's  Park.  The  parish  were  in 
the  wrong  to  part  with  them.  They 
formed  one  of  the  most  innocent  and 
attractive  sights  in  London.  There  is 
a  very  amusing  scene  in  one  of  Tom 
d'Urfey's  publications,  where  two 
countrymen  are  represented  as  wran- 
gling, and  nearly  coming  to  blows 
with  one  another,  about  wnat  the  two 
men,  who  had  just  struck  the  half- 
hour,  would  do  the  next.  K  their 
risht  hands  could  strike  the  bells, 
what  would  their  left  hands  do?  One 
countryman  stands  out  manfully  for 
a  piece  of  indecency,  to  the  great 
wrath  and  vexation  of  the  other." 

The  fire  of  1666  stopped,  Mr.  Wee- 
ver  told  me,  within  tnree  doors  of 
the  old  church,  as  did  also  another 
fire  in  1730.  "  I  mention  this,"  he 
said,  '*  because  one  thing  leads  to  an- 
other. You  see  these  three  old 
James  I.  houses  standing  there  ? 
Well,"  he  said,  "  I  conceive  that  it 
was  in  one  of  those  houses  that 
Michael  Drayton,  the  poet,  dwelt; 
for  Aubrey  tells  us,  that  *  he  lived  at 
the  bay-window  house,  next  the  east 
end  of  St.  Dunstan's  Church,  in 
Fleet  Street'  There  is  no  bay-win- 
dow now,  but  the  houses  are  or  Dray- 
ton's age. 

"  On  the  other  side  of  the  street 
the  fire  came  much  farther  down, 
almost  scorching  as  it  did  the  Temple 
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two  savages  as  Adam  and  Eve; 
whik  he  is  gnUty  of  an.  anachronism 
ffl  describing  ttie  tvrQ  figures  as 
erected  in  the  Teign  of  James  I.  that 
were  not  actually  set  np  till  late  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  H.  Scott  may 
have  been  mided,''  I  remarked,  "  bv 
the  imprint  npon  Sir  l>avid  Murray  s 
8omiet8»  printed  in  1611  for  John 
Smethwick,  or  some  such  name, 
dwelling  in  St.  l>unstan*s  church- 
yard, in  Fleet  Street,  wider  the  dial.'' 
I  found  Mr.  Weever  -w^  informed 
on  all  points  about  the  Mitre  and 
Mitre  Court.  He  said  the  place  had 
ODce  the  privilege  of  freedom  from 
arrest;  but  that  right  was  taken 
away  from  it,  in  1698,  by  act  of 
parliament.  The  house,  he  said,  was 
of  very  old  standing,  and  that  there 
were  several  taverns  in  London  of 
the  same  name  and  of  almost  equal 
note.  The  IVIitre  in  Wood  Street 
is  described  hy  lE^epys  as  a  house  of 
the  greatest  repnte  in  Liondon ;  and 
the  MitTe  in  [Fenchnrch  Street  was 
a  common  resort  of  his  for  a  venison 
pasty.  Old  Middleton,  the  dramatist, 
calls  a  true  f^ast  by  the  name  of  a 
right  Mitre  supper. 

But  the  M^itre  of  Johnson  and  of 
BosweU  was  the  Mitre  in  Fleet  Street, 
now  before  ns  ;  and  it  was  in  this  ta- 
vern that  Johnson  said  to  Ogilvie, 
in    reply    to     his    ohservation,  that 
Scotland   had    a  great  many  noble, 
wild  prospects,  "  I  believe,  rir,  you 
have   a   great   many.    Norway,  too, 
has  noble,  wild  prospects ;  and  Lap- 
land  is    remarkable  for  prodigious, 
noble,  wild  prospects.    But,  sur,  let 
me   tell    yavL,    the   noblest  prospect 
which  a  Scotchman  ever  sees  is  the 
^faroad  that  leads  him  to  Endand.'' 
This  was  cutting  enouffb,  and  Bos- 
w^  remembered  it;  fyr  he  after- 
wards asked  the  DoctQr''5  permission 


son  was  wont  to  love,  at  least  of  that 
quality  called  good  tavern  wine. 
"  Johnson's  comer,"  Mr.  Weever  ad- 
ded, ''  is  a  marked  pUce,  and  a  cast 
from  the  bust  of  the  great  moralist,  by 
NoUekens,  a  household  ornament." 

Betracinff  our  steps  out  of  Mitre 
Court,  whidi  we  had  by  this  time  en- 
tered, my  guide  told  me,  on  our  way 
out,  ^*  that  executions  had  taken  place 
in  ftpont  of  this  court;  or,  as  our  old 
writers  word  it,  *  at  Fetter  Lane  end.' 
The  last  execution  within  my  read- 
ing that  took  place  here  was  in  1733, 
when  Sarah  Malcolm  (G[<mrth*8 
Sarah  Malcolm)  was  executed  for  the 
murder  of  old  Mrs.  Duncomb,  and 
two  other  females  in  Tanfield  Court, 
in  the  Temple,  hard  by.  An  execu- 
tion on  the  spot,  and  without  delay, 
I  think  a  most  salutary  warning  Mid 
example.  People  were  also  pilloried 
here.^ 

The  narrow  passaffe  near  Seijeant  s 
Inn,  called  Ram  Alley,  was  another 
subject  inmiediately  at  hand  sug- 
gestive of  many  antiouarian  recol- 
lections to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Weever. 
"  This  place,"  he  said,  "  has  given  its 
name  to  a  comedy  by  Lodowick 
Barry,  prmtcd  in  1611,  and  full  of 
much  looal  information  curious  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  maniuers, 
customs,  and  dweUii^  of  our  Eliza- 
bethan and  James  I.  mrefathers.  You 
will  see  that  Barry  describes  it  as 
made  up  of  cooks,  alemen,  and 
laundresses;  adding,  sarcastically, 
that  it  was  too  near  the  inns  of 
court  to  be  an  habitation  of  virtue. 
This,  like  Mitre  Court,  was  a  pri- 
vileged precinct,  quite  independent 
of  Scott's  Alsatia  in  the  adjoining 
Whitefriars." 

Halting,  as  Mr.  Weever  made  me 
do,  at  the  banking-house  of  Hoare 
and  Co«  he  directed  my  attention  to 
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ever  sought  the  meaning  of  this  un- 
common ornament  or  sign.  The 
cutting  he  gave  mc  was  from  the 
London  Gazette  for  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, 1C93,  and  runs  as  follows : — 
«  The  anuirersarjr  feast  of  the  Society 
of  gentlemen,  lovers  of  musick,  will  be 
kept  at  Stationer's  Hall  on  Wednesday 
the  22d  instant.  Tickets  are  deli?ered 
at  Mr.  Richard  Hoare*s,  goldsmith,  at 
the  Golden  Bottle,  in  Fleet  Street ;  and 
at  Mr.  Jer.  Marlow*s,  goldsmith,  at  the 
Spread  Eagle,  in  Lombard  Street." 

**  It  has  been  a  source  of  specula- 
tion to  me,"  said  Mr.  Weever,  "  in 
what  precise  part  of  this  street  the 
staudtuil,  or  conduit,  stood.  After 
the  standard  in  Cheap  and  die  stan- 
dard in  Comhill,  this  was  the  most 
famous  conduit  vrithin  the  walls  or 
liberties  of^  London.  You  will  be 
surprised  to  hear,"  he  continued, 
"  that  it  was  not  supplied  with 
Thames  water,  but  by  water  conveyed, 
through  pipes,  fr(Hn  Tyburn.  The 
whole  city,  prior  to  the  year  1580  or 
thereabouts,  was  supplied  with  water 
from  wells,  or  by  water  conveyed 
from  heights,  like  Hanmstead  or  Fad- 
dington.  The  inhabitants  on  the 
river  side,  it  is  true,  drew  water  from 
the  Thames ;  but  to  force  water  up- 
wards into  men's  houses  was  the 
happy  invention  of  a  Dutchman  of 
the  name  of  Peter  Morris.  The 
want  of  water  within  one*s  own 
walls  was,  as  you  will  r^idily  con- 
ceive, a  serious  want.  The  first  per- 
son that  I  can  read  of  who  hit  upon 
an  expedient  for  8uppl3dng  this  now 
all-important  addition  to  cleanliness 
and  comfort  was  a  wat-chandler  in 
this  street,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward rV.  (the  chronicle  p:ive8  the 
precise  period),  pierced  a  pipe  of  the 
conduit  bene^  the  groimd,  and  so 
conv^ed  the  water  into  his  own  cel- 
lar.   He  was  punisbed  for  this  in  the 

Ttf^.ii1iar  fswhinn  nf  hi«  niyft !  he  wjw 


at  the  Star ;  and  Copland,  at  the  Bosc 
Garland.  One  of  ftichard  Pynsoii^s 
imprints  is  *•  emprynted  by  me,  Ri- 
chard Pynson,  at  the  Temple  Barre 
of  London,  1493.*  Bernard  Lintot 
lived  at  the  Cross  Keys,  and  Edmund 
Curll  at  the  Bible  and  Dial,— 

'  Down  with   the    Bible,  np  with  the 
pope's  arms.' 

At  the  Judge's  Head,  over  against 
Chancery  Lane,  lived  Jacob  Tonson, 
before  he  removed  to  the  Strand; 
where  Andrew  ^lillar,  and  his  i^- 
prentice  Cadell,  afterwards  succesdve- 
ly  and  successfully  followed  in  bis 
steps  to  fame  and  fortune." 

Johnson's  Court,  now  immediately 
opposite  to  where  we  were  standing, 
brought  fresh  to  my  mind  that 
curious  coincidence  of  names, — John- 
son's Court  and  Boswell  Court,  with 
Dr.  Johnson  and  James  Boswell. 
It  is  a  common  belief,  even  among 
otherwise  well-informed  people,  that 
these  two  courts  have  since  been 
called  by  their  respective  names  by- 
way of  compliment  to, Dr.  Johnson 
and  his  biographer.  But  no  such 
thing.  The  two  courts  were  so  called 
^ng  before  the  birth  of  Johnson  or 
the  buth  of  Boswell's  grandfather. 
"  The  error,"  Iklr.  Weever  said,  "  was 
very  pardonable  in  a  foreigner,  per- 
haps excusable  in  a  count^  gentle- 
man, but  wholly  without  excuse  in  a 
Londoner  by  biith." 

"  I  have  heard  Cromwell,  earl  of 
Essex,"  I  said,  ^^  confounded  with 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  monasteries  considered  as  a 
stain  in  the  scutcheon  of  the  great 
Protector.  *  Vulgar  errors'  are  com- 
mon enough,  and  genesally  originate 
in  a  mid<ue-age  &ble ;  but  ignorant 
errors  are  more  plentiful,  and  call  at 
all  times  for  stuniy  condemnation." 

"  I  always  think  more  of  Kichard- 
son  the  novelist  than  I  do  of  Dorset 
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you,  to  induce  the  fSmcy  to  pierce 
through  a  three-inch  stucco  and  recdl 
to  jour  ftdl  satisfaction  the  old  house 
as  you  were  accustomed  to  see  it— 
jJfMJng  in  ita  very  decay,  doubly 
pleaang  with  all  its  associations.  Just 
imagine  my  horror,"  said  Mr.  Weever, 
^  at  finding  the  other  day  a  barbarian 
bricklayer  plastering  ail  over  the 
face  of  a  house  m  which  Tom 
Sontheme  had  lived.  I  had  taken  a 
more  than  special  interest  in  this 
house,  and  I  called  it  mn^,  fancying, 
as  I  did,  that  no  one  knew  that 
Soatheme  had  ever  lived  there  but 
myself.  I  have  a  letter  of  Southerners 
dated  from.  Mr.  Whyie's,  oU-man,  in 
Tothill  Street,  faoi^  Dartmoutl^ 
Street.  Now  there  is  an  oil-shop 
there  to  this  day,  and  the  house  has 
the  date  of  1671  upon  it.  I  went  in 
one  day  and  inquired  about  the  house 
of  Mr.  Mucklow'the  oil-man,  there. 
I  spoke  of  Southeme,  but  he  knew 
nothing  about  honest  Tom,  — 

'  Tom  sent  down  to  raise 
The  price  of  prologues  and  of  plays.' 

However,  he  had  seen  Mrs.  Siddons 
as  Isabella  in  the  Fatal  Marriage^ 
VDd  so  I  got  him  to  understand  that 
Soatheme  had  been  an  author  of 
some  notoriety  in  his  day.    When  I 
ntoke  of  Southeme's  letter  and  of 
Whyte,  the  oil-man,  his  eye  brighten- 
ed, and  I  soon  found  tliat  he  knew 
all  about  his  predecesBor  in  the  oil 
and    pickle    line,    though   he   was 
dark  as  chaos  about  the  author  of 
Oroonoko,     '  Yes,'  he  Kdd,  'it's  all 
true,  perfectly  true,  my  fether  had 
this  house  of  Girdler— John  Girdler ; 
and    Girdler    had  it  of  Whyte  — 
James  Whyte  was  his  name :  you  are 
perfectly  rigbt,  sir.'  Saying  which,  he 
bowed  me   out  of  the  shop  with  a 
bottle   of  t>ought  pickles  under  my 
arm.     My  favourite  house  ha0  im>w 
an   apen    balustrade  on  the  top*    I 
hardly  knew  it  in  its  new  disj^u^." 


"Now,"  I  said,  " Mr.  Weever, 
what  will  you  bare?  Chop  and 
kidney,  ebon  and  sausage,  or  chcm,  and 
chop  to  follow  ?  small  steak,  dinner 
steak,  plate  of  beet  joint,  Weshr 
rabbit  or  oysters  ?  i?hen  new  bread 
or  stale  br^»d,  old  household  or  new 
household?  a  whole  thunderer  or 
half  a  thunderer?  Barclays  brown 
in  draft  or  bottle?  Barclay's  best 
porter,  or  a  glass  of  William's  best 
pale  sherry  ?  He  has  a  small  bin  of 
wine  here  which  he  keeps  for  my 
especial  drinking." 

My  friend  was  puzzled  with  mjr 
bill  of  fare,  and  asked  with  a  laugh 
to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  tluit 
uncommon  union  of  chop  and  sausa^, 
I  told  him  in  reply  that  it  was  quite 
an  every-day  demand  in  this  dark 
retreat. 

"Ill  adventure,"  he  said,  "  if  you 
can  recommend :  TU  have  a  chop  and 
sausage."    I  observed  Mr.  Weever's 
eye,  ^1  the  while  I  was  running  oyer 
my  bill  of  fare,  fast  fixed  on  the  old 
cmmney  -  piece  before  him.     "  Do 
you  know,"  he   said,    "  any  thing 
about  the  age  of  this  tavern?    The 
fire-place  is  old,  and  the  house  as  a 
taveni  perhaps  older." 
.  "  Wilham  the  waiter,"  I  said,  "  was 
our  best  antiquair,  and  I  would  call 
upon  him  to  proauoe  the  pentUes  of 
his  house,  those  glorious  recommen- 
dations of  the  place  to  the  real  anti- 
quary."   William  walked  ofi*  quite 
pleased  with  the  request,  and  re- 
turned with  a  greasy  volume   and 
an  old  coin.    ^Ir.  W  eever  pounced 
at  once  upon  the  coin,  a  Cock  farthing 
of  the  year  1655,  issued  by  trades- 
people during  the  Protectorate,  when 
there  was  no  copper  coinage,  and  the 
necesaty  of  snidl  change  was  first 
seriously  felt  byboth  purchaser  and 
dealer.    Mr,  Weever  said  that  lie 
had  a  large  collection  of  these  "ort  ot 
tradesmen-fkrihinp,  but  that  he  \xjf^ 
never  seen  a  Cock  one  before,     w 
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Cock  and  BoHle,  commonly  called 
tiie  Cock  Alehouse  at  Temple  Bar, 
bath  dismissed  his  servants  and  shut 
up  his  house  for  the  long  vacation, 
intending  (Grod  willing)  to  return  at 
Michaelmas  next,  so  that  all  persons 
whatsoever  who  have  any  accompts 
with  the  said  master,  or  farthings  be^ 
longing  to  the  said  house^  are  desired 
to  repair  thither  before  the  8th  of 
this  instant  July,  and  they  shall  re- 
ceive satisfaction.** 

"  You  recollect,**  said  Mr.  Weever, 
**  the  advice  received,  recorded,  and 
adopted  by  no  less  a  personage  than 
Roderick  Kandom.  *  There  are  two 
ways  of  eatinff  in  this  town  for  people 
of  your  condition,*  said  Roderick*s 
landlord ;  *  the  one  more  creditable  and 
expensive  than  the  other.  The  first  is 
to  dine  at  an  eating-house  frequented 
by  well-dressed  people  only ;  and  the 
other  is  called  divings  practised  by 
those  who  are  either  obliged  or  in- 
clined to  live  frugally.*  '  I  used  to 
dine,*  said  Dr.  Johnson,  *  very  well 
for  eight-pence,  and  with  very  good 
company,  at  the  Fine  Apple  in  Kew 
Street  It  used  to  cost  the  rest  a 
shilling,  for  they  drank  wine ;  but  I 
had  a  cut  of  meat  for  sixpence  and 
bread  for  a  penny,  and  gave  the 
vraiter  a  penny ;  so  that  I  was  quite 
as  well  served,  nay,  better  than  the 
rest,  for  they  gave  the  waiter  no- 
thing.*** 

"  A  chapter,**  I  observed,  "  and  a 
very  curious  one,  might  be  written 
on  the  subject  of  dinners  in  the  me- 
tropolis. But  it  must  be  done  by  a 
clever  and  experienced  hand,  one 
who  could  describe  the  Clarendon 
and  the  Cock,  the  Cheshire  Cheese 
and  the  Coal  Hole,  Mivart*s  and 
Joe*8,  Dolly*s  and  the  Windham, 
Vere^s  wid  Vame^'s,  Hancock*s  and 


over,  between  the  stout  at  the  Cock 
and  the  stout  at  the  Rainbow,  and  be 
able  to  decide  satisfactorily  that  much- 
agitated  question,  which  is  the  better 
drink  of  the  two.  A  matter,  be  it 
understood,  of  the  utmost  difficulty, 
as  the  same  brewer  supplies  both  and 
with  the  same  article ;  only  the  Cock 
cellar  is  colder  than  that  of  the 
Rainbow ;  an  advantage  of  some  mo- 
ment in  summer,  while  it  is  a  draw- 
back to  the  Cock*s  superiority  in  the 
winter.  He  must  be  learned  on  the 
subject  of  mealy  potatoes  (Joe*s  in 
Fmch  Lane  are,  in  our  opinion,  quite 
unequaUed) ;  he  must  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish a  genuine  sausage  from  a 
Bartholomew  Close  composition,  a 
Dorking  fowl  from  a  Cockney  capon, 
an  Aylesbuiyduck  from  a  Ball*s  Fond 
imp(»ition.  Difficult  matters,  be  it 
understood,  to  some  men---men  learn- 
ed, moreover,  on  the  subject  of  tariff 
beef,  and  upon  whom,  in  Strap*s  ex- 
pressive phrase,  you  never  can  palm 
•  a  pennyworth  of  dead  man*s  hair.'  '* 

The  stout  by  this  time  had  warmed 
Mr.  Weever  mto  an  unusual  pitch 
of  warmth,  and  he  broke  out  into  a. 
kind  of  reverie. 

^'  London  has  been  my  study  for- 
many  years,  yet  how  little  do  I  know 
of  it.  I  am  a  Londoner  by  birth, 
but  I  am  still  unacquainted  with  my^ 
native  place.  London  is  the  first 
city  in  tne  world,  the  sum  of  human 
nature  in  little.  I  read  Yarrell,  ansle 
a  little,  and  know  Izaak  Walton  by 
heart,  but  I  must  go  to  Billingsgate 
if  I  want  to  see  fish.  The  fruits  and 
flowers  of  universal  nature  that  scorn 
to  grow  within  the  limits  of  our  city,. 
I  can  never  see  in  such  perfection  as 
I  can  see  them  at  Covent  Garden. 
A  brewer's  dray-horse  in  the  country 
would  be  a  sight  sufficient  to  attract 
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FANNV  ELSSLER  AT  PARIS. 

Public  opinion,  and  the  decisions  of  the  press,  have  confirmed  our  own  views 
with  regard  to  the  letters  we  published  in  last  montVs  Kegika,  entitled 
"Fanny  Elssler  at  the  Havanan."  In  conformity  with  the  promise  we  then 
made,  we  now  present  to  our  readers  "  Fanny  Elssler  at  Pans,"  and  we  are 
greatly  mistaken  if  the  sketches  these  letters  contain  shall  not  as  mucli 
mterest  and  delight  them  as  those  which  have  already  appeared.  In  order 
of  date,  these  should  have  appeared  first,  since  Mademoiselle  Fanny  pro- 
ceeded from  Paris  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  from  thence,  after  a 
lonff  sojourn  with  our  Transatlantic  allies,  to  the  Havanah.  N'wvporte  ! 
Sudi  papers  as  these  are  not  read,  like  a  chronological  table  or  dictionary, 
for  figures  and  dates,  but  are  perused  with  avidity  by  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  watching  the  impressions  made  by  sceneiy,  manners,  and  society,  on  the 
celebrated  beings  of  our  own  times.  Fanny  Elssler  is  a  German.  At  Paris, 
she  was,  strictly  speaking,  therefore,  as  much  a  foreigner  as  she  was  at  New 
York  and  at  the  Havanah ;  and  it  is  agreeable  to  know  all  that  she  thought 
and  felt  with  regard  to  the  capital  of  Continental  Europe  and  the  better 
society  of  Paris ;  for  she  saw  the  best,  and  associated  there,  as  every  where 
else,  with  the  most  distinguished  persons. 


Paris,  Nov,  1840, 
Mt  dear  Miwa, — ^A  good  while  has 
elapsed  since  last  I  wrote  to  you ;  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  you  know 
the  busy  life  I  lead.  What  with  thea- 
trical duties  and  private  engagements, 
I  have  scarcely  an  hour  to  give  to 
more  congenial  tasks, — to  writing, 
for  example,  to  you,  my  dear  Mina ; 
but  I  shall  make  up  past  neglect  by 
sending  you  such  "  news"  to-day  as 
will  indeed  rouse  you,  and  scare  away 
for  months  to  come  that  ugly  little 
imp  of  JEnnui  which  sits  brooding  over 
your  monotonous  life  in  quiet,  placid, 
stagnant  Berlin.  Your  active  mind 
and  ardent  feelings  w^ant  something 
fully  to  occupy  them ;  and  that  you 
cannot  find  m  the  tranquil  employ- 
ments of  a  purely  domestic  career. 
Yet  how  often  I  long  to  change 
lots  with  you;  for  there  14  v^  me 
a  deep-settlttd  relish  for  the  calm 
routine  of  an  in-door  life,  utterl^j 
at  variance  with  the  feverish  ex- 


49r  ha^  doubtless,  quite  taken  away, 
and  X  will  do  my  best  to  explain  tlus 
wild  whim ;  for,  m  truth,  I  cannot  look 
upon  this  strange  intention  as  other 
than  a  mad  freak  that  has  seized  my 
fancy  in  a  thoughtless  moment,  and 
has  daily  grown  into  shape,  owing  to 
the  doubts  and  opposition  made  on 
every  side  against  it.  My  sober  judg- 
ment could  never  have  brought  me  to 
such  a  resolution.  I  appreciate  fully 
all  the  advantages  and  enjoyments  of 
my  position ;  it  would  be  exactins:  and 
ungrateful  not  to  be  contented.  Have 
I  not  all  that  any  reasonable  woman, 
if  there  is  such  a  being  to  be  found, 
could  desire?  My  professional  career 
has  reached  its  zenith;  here  I  am, 
sitting  securely  on  an  operatic  throne, 
that  has  dazzled  my  eve,  and  fired  my 
ambition,  since  my  girlhood.  Le grand 
monqrque  never  swayed  more  com- 
pletely Qver  the  wills  of  his  admiring 
Subjects  than  1  do  over  the  rapt 
fancies  of  my  enthusiastic  admirers 
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its  eimaue  to  tbe  taste  and  liberality 
of  mvldiid  dh'ecteur.    What  do  you 
see,  MhuLy  in  its  sparkling  mirrors  ? 
WhMt  s  g»y,  gal&nt,  and  gracef\il 
tlirong  encircle  me,  occupying  every 
cbair,   besieging  cAery  sofa!     And 
have  r  not  reason  to  be  proud  of 
homage  from  such  a  levSe^  represent- 
ing the  rank,  the  wit,  the  elegance, 
of  this  brillmnt  capital, — ^the  white- 
g)oved  denjgens  or  the  avant-schies^ 
whose  **  bravo  *•  is  the  fiat  of  our 
soei^  firte  ?    More  potent  and  ma- 
jestie  osies  than  these  I  pass  respect- 
fhDy  by ;  and  of  the  r^  every  one 
worthy  the  privilege,  I  will  dngle 
ant  ibr  your  admiring  attention  some 
of  tlrase  "dreadftil  few"  who  seem 
proudly  conscious  of  their  importance, 
and  of  our  trembling  accountahflity, 
— the  critics  of  the  press.  Amid  flat- 
teries,  compliments^  and  adulation, 
one  grows  fiddy  with  the  strong  in- 
cense, and  fancies  one's  mastery  com- 
plete over  the  spell-bound  crowds 
within    and  without.      One  forgets 
^aoes  and  things,  and  revels  in  the 
mzurr  of  nncUsputed  despotism.  Am 
I  not  downright  mad,  you  ask,  to  trifle 
with  and  to  contemn  snch  enjoyments, 
as  these  ?    I  have  nothing  to  w^  for, 
5W  say, — ^nothing  to  disturb  my  iUu- 
8K>n3.    Gently,  dear  sister,  you  forget 
the  **  trihe"  I  was  just  writing  of.    I 
do  taste  of  sours  as  well  as  of  sweets, 
ibr  these  messieurs  of  the  press  often 
write  rudely,  in  order  to  mspel  one*s 
fkndfiil  dreams,  and  so  melt  all  down  to 
the  chilling  realitjr  of  a  helpless  sub- 
jection to  their  invincible  domination. 
Ah,  these  men  of  the  press  I  the  terror 
ol  their  craft ;  douhtless  they  are  meant 
io  secnre  some  good  end,  else  why  do 
they  Hve  and  prosper  ?  The  enlight- 
ened friends  of  art,  and  foes  to  all 
apnreasive    authority,  1  hear  them 
st^ed,  when  I  Have  sometimes  mur- 
mured at  their  usurpation;  but  how 
bnDosrahle  it   is  to  hold  t)ow«*r  wifh- 


less  power  ?  Will  no  one  ever  come 
to  redeem  U3  ?  Will  no  modem  Joan 
d'Arc  raise  her  banner  of  revolt, 
and  head  an  Amazonian  band  to  ex- 
terminate them?  But  I  must  be 
prudent,  for  I  have  never  rebelled 
against  the  supremacy  of  the  critics 
without  soon  auer  having  good  cause 
to  rue  it.  I  do  not  wish  to  live  a 
victim,  nor  die  a  martyr ;  and,  to  be 
serious,  then,  there  arc  those  amongst 
them  whose  graceftil  pens  would  ex- 
tort one's  admiration,  even  in  a  ma- 
Ikious  assault  upon  one's  last  new 
pirouette.  Come  back  again,  then,  to 
my  drwring-room,ibr  you  have  much 
to  divert  you  there.  Join  in  the  racy 
chat,  contribute  to  the  smart  fire,  so 
well  sustained,  of  hen  mot  and  sharp- 
set  roMerie, 

Your  eye  is  resting  (I  thought  it 
would)  on  that  droll-looking  person, 
lolling  at  his  ease  in  jon/aidemL,  dis- 
order^ in  dress,  careless  in  manner, 
and  yet  imposing,  spite  the  tangled 
locks  that  fall  in  saa  confusion  over 
his  ample  forehead ;  that  is  the  Cory- 

Shffius  of  femUetoTiistes,  the  very 
upiter  of  the  tribe.  His  thunder- 
bolts fa\\  among  us  at  times  with 
killing  eflPect,  but  he  can  also  give 
life  to  an  artiste^  and  make  it  price- 
less ;  that  is  "  J.  J."  of  the  Journal 
des  hSbats :  I  wonder  at  my  temeritv 
in  approaching  so  calmly  his  formid- 
able, mitials,  so  often  signed  to  the 
epitaphs  recorded  on  our  artistic 
tombs ;  but  his  indulgence  to  myself 
emboldens  my  familiarity.  He  is 
chiefly  known  to  the  pubnc  for  heb- 
domadal contributions  to  the  famous 
VSbats^  wherein  he  empties  his  effer- 
vescing caldron  of  critical  remark,  all 
steftmmg,  hot,  and  spicy.  He  makes 
the  tour  of  all  the  novelties  the  week 
hrii^  forth,  and  then'  on  Monday 
morning  disburdens  his  memory  and 
his  conscience.  Like  the  immortal 
-hAra  of  r  VAixir  dAmore,  be  dispenses 
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^id  not  kias  it  while  it  smote;  for 
it  lashes  so  beautifully.  This  singular 
person  is  the  theme  of  constant  re- 
mark ;  his  eccentricities  (for  it  seems 
genius  must  have  them),  hb  pecu- 
liarities, and  penchants^  rurmsh  end- 
less gossip  to  the  "  Foyer.**  His  last 
new  predilection  now  sets  all  tonffues 
a- wagging ;  and  who,  or  rather  what, 
do  you  d^am  is  the  tender  object  of 
his  love  ?  He  has  taken  to  a  pet;  and 
what,  of  all  the  things  of  aur,  earth, 
and  sea,  do  you  imagine  has  won 
him  ?  Oh  I  name  it  not  in  Berlin — 
*'a  little  pig  I"  with  doubtful  clauns 
to  whiteness.  Byron  had  his  bear ; 
Goethe  his  monkey ;  and  Janin  fon- 
dles a  pig !  What  is  the  attraction 
of  this  new  caprice ;  what  the  83rm- 
pathy  between  "  J.  J."  and  his  dar- 
ling, who  can  tell  ?  The  topic  is  pro- 
lific in  bon  mots^  to  those  who  dare 
make  merry  at  his  expense.    "  Yes," 

exclaimed  the  lively  (Jomte  de , 

the  last  opera-night,  "  there  must  be 
mutual  feeling  from  similarity  of 
pursuit ;  the  pig  scours  the  street  of 
Its  offid,  and  Janin  ranges  from  one 
end  of  the  Boulevards  to  the  other 
for  his  theatrical  garbage."  Woe  to 
the  bold  jester  if  this  comes  to  Ja- 
nin's  indignant  ear;  he  will  aven^ 
promptly  the  outraged  dignity  of  ms 
petit  cochon.  All  societies  are  open 
to  Janin:  the  court  invites  him; 
his  numberless  friends  prey  on  him ; 
the  dinner  languishes,  the  soiree  is 
diUl,  the  representation  is  flat,  when 
Janin  is  not  there.  Hunt  Europe 
through,  and  you  will  not  find  an- 
other man  more  courted;  and  the 
same  journey  over  again  would  not 
discover  you  an  equally  successful 
competitor.  The  coveted  of  artietes^ 
the  dreaded  'of  dramatists,  and  the 
most   gifted   of  critics,    how  shall 


Paris,  December,  1840. 
Deab  Miha, — I  cannot  help  smil- 
ing when  I  think  of  the  undisguised 
astonishment  you  so  honestly  express ; 
but  you  have  given  me  an  unexpected 
token  of  your  disinterested  devoted- 
ness  to  my  interests,  bjr  the  impartial 
comments  you  make  m  reference  to 
my  "  foreign  project."  But  you  can 
hardly  believe  me  in  earnest,  and 
want  naturally  enough  to  know  what 
has  already  taken  place, — some  par- 
ticulars, details,  proofs,  that  the  ^^pays 
sauvage  "  I  talk  of  visiting  is  not  some 
new  *'  nUse  en  sckne'^  in  a  forthcoming 
ballet  of  the  Grand  Opera ;  in  short, 
you  want  to  see  the  wheels  of  the 
new  theatrical  car  building  for  me, 
to  be  sure  it  can  move,  i&w  grant 
I  may  not  be  upset  in  it!  When 
the  proposition  was  first  made  to  me, 
I  really  cannot  tell.  A  year  ago,  I 
know,  propositions  were  suggested 
to  me  in  London  by  Mr.  S^mn,  the 
clever  theatrical  agent  of  B^nt 
Street,  whose  dexterous  manoeuvring 
with  us  operatic  dynasties  makes  me 
regard  him  as  the  Talleyrand  of  his 
art.  His  experienced  eye  saw  in  the 
measure  many  advantages.  I  was 
incredidous  and  indifferent,  and  so 
the  matter  dropped.  But,  in  August 
last,  I  was  surprised  by  the  visit  of 
no  other  than  the  lessee  himself  of  the 
Park  Theatre,  New  York, — ^an  oldish 
person,  stout,  and  cross-looking,  stiff 
m  movement,  slow  of  speech,  with  a 
very  sharp  eye.  I  was  not,  you  may 
imagine,  conciliated  by  his  appear- 
ance, though  ^ntlemanly;  but  his 
offers  were  busmess-like  and  ample. 
Still  nothing  was  decided  on,  and  he 
left  Paris,  requesting  a  friend  to  urge 
the  negotiation.  The  matter  went  on 
till  it  took  the  formal  shape  of  a 
written  agreement,  which,  one  day,  I 
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t  droll  ineideiit  connected  with  this 
eoDtraci.  It  was  made  in  accordance 
with  Eun^iean  usage  in  the  main 
rtipnlatioDs ;  but  I  learaed,  from  the 
hoQOunble  explanations  of  the  oppo- 
Bte  party,  that  I  had  forfeited  some 
most  d^uuble  advantages;  in  fine, 
that  I  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  fo- 
reign leasee,  when  I  ought  to  have 
reserved  the  most  complete  freedom. 
Here  was  a  discovery!  imagine  my 
sgitation!  Bad  enough  it  was  to 
encounter  the  chances  of  the  enter- 
prise, but  to  begin  by  heavy  sacri- 
fices! What  was  to  be  done  ?  My 
frioids  assembled  in  council;  every 
effort  was  made  to  alter  the  agree- 
ment. I  besought  it  almost  with 
tears  in  my  eyes ;  but  entreaties  were 
vam.    **  It  could  not  be  done,**  Mr. 

said,  "without  the  consent  of 

Mr.  Price,  then  at  New  York ;  he 
ihould  be  written  to  straightway.** 
This  is  a  bad  beginning.  Is  it  omi- 
nous ?  Do  encours^  me,  Mina,  for 
every  one  assails  me  here.  I  should 
make  exception,  however,  in  fiivour 
of  two  remarkable  persons  I  have 
had  the  singular  good  fortune  to 
meet, — Mr.  and  Mrs.  G ^  of  Lon- 
don, of  high  position,  ffreat  fortune, 
sad  a  circle  of  friends  embracing 
all  the  celebrities  of  their  wonderful 
metropolis.  I  am  amazed  at  the  deep 
and  earliest  interest  they  take  in  me, 
and  I  acknowle^^  with  delight,  that, 
in  this  late  difficult  business,  their 
counsel  has  much  aided  me.  Their 
kind  interference  greatly  benefited 
Bie;  we  have  become  quite  intimate; 
and  I  never  felt  more  solicitous  to  re- 
tsin  the  friendship  of  anv  one  I  have 

ever  met  than  I  do  that  of  the  G ^'s. 

Mr.  G  is  a  very  disdnguk  jo^r- 

son,  but  somewhat  reserved,  as  Eng- 
lishmen of  that  class  usually  are; 
given  to  Latin,  Greek,  and  hterary 


mind,  I  will  not  aspire  to  speak ;  it 
is  very  far  above  me;  but  when  I  see 
her  holding  lofty  discourse  with  men 
profound  m  thought,  and  great  in 
reputation,  with  statesmen,  authors, 
scholars,  I  feel  timid  in  approaching 
her.    But  vrith  me  she  is  as  plavfu^ 
simple,  and  unsophisticated,  as  a  cnild« 
She  is  older  than  I  am,  and  taller, 
with  an  intelligent  blue  eye,  of  a  soft 
expression,  a  little  stiff  m  manner, 
perhaps,  at  first,  but  singularly  de- 
cided.   She  never  crosses  the  room 
without  her  mind  being  made  up  to 
do  it.    She's  a  striking  mixture  of 
the  two  sexes.    With  a  heart  truly 
feminine,  she  unites  the  mind  of  a 
man  of  genius;  and  this  latter  gives 
her    a    boldness    of   thought    and 
expression  which   quite  startle  her 
hearer.     But  the  most  captivating 
point  in  her  character  is  her  truly 
catholic  spirit,  looking  tolerantly  on 
the  world,  and  perceiving  good  in 
every  thing.    She  soars  above  vulgar 
prejudice,   and,   in  her  benevolent 
flights  of  feeling,  hesitates  not  to  light 
on  snots  from  which  more  timid  birds 
would  fly,  and  to  fold  her  protecting 
wings   over  objects    often    worthy 
her  fostering  care.    She  is  also  most 
marvellously  accomplished,  has  stu- 
died music  as  a  science,  draws  ad- 
mirably,   paints    charmingly,    and 
drives  four-in-hand.     Let  me  see, 
what  is  there  she  does  not  do  P    To 
know  such  a  person,  whom  I  have 
rather  caricatured  than  portrayed, 
is  in  itself  a  privilege;  but  to  be 
loved  and  cherished  by  her,  is  a  boon 
of  inestimable  value.    I  have  tried 
to  make  you  comprehend  my  English 
friend,  and  you  will  often  hear  of 
her  from  me. 

I  dare  say,  with  your  usual  acU- 
vity  in  such  matters,  you  have  been 
buvinir  a  map  with  America  drawn 
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Paris — the  world's  epitome.  There 
are  some  complacent  Parisians  who 
doubt  the  existence  of  England,  and 
don't  believe  in  Grermany  at  all,  or, 
at  the  most,  admit  there  may  be  such 
harhariam.  Every  day  I  hear  some 
acquaintance  ask  of  America,  "  Qu' 
est  que  c'est  que  cela?''  Then  how 
should  a  poor  dancer,  whose  travels 
have  been  chiefly  confined  to  the 
Opera-house,  who  has  crossed  rivers 
with  the  aid  of  a  mechanist,  and 
scaled  moimtains  by  running  up  some 
hidden  stairs,  be  expected  to  know 
any  thing  of  a  half-savage  land,  thou- 
sands of  miles  away?  I  have  no 
time  to  investigate  it  now,  for  my 
school -days  are  over,  indeed,  before 
they  ought  to  have  been  begun. 
My  day-life  now  is  but  a  rehearsal 
of  what  I  must  play  at  night ;  and 
therefore,  dear  Mina,  I  count  upon 
you  to  enlighten  me  upon  this  dark 
subject,  and  to  tell  me  where  I  am 
going. 

Since  T  wrote  you  last,  I  have  had 
a  new  sensation,  and  I  must  try  to 
make  you  share  it  with  me.  I  have 
seen  an  American !  of  whose  authen- 
ticity I  can  hardly  doubt.  Some  of 
that  name  have  been  pointed  out  to 
me  before,  but  I  have  always  taken 
them  for  Englishmen ;  and  they  are 
wonderfully  alike — talk  the  same  lan- 
guage, dress  similarly,  and  doubtless 
eat  and  drink  after  a  similar  fashion. 
This  person,  Mr.  C ,  is  a  soft- 
mannered  man,  of  most  winning  de- 
meanour, and  well-bred  in  every 
word  and  look.  If  he  is  not  a  too 
fair  specimen  of  Americanism,  I  shall 
have  nothing  to  fear  for  my  throat 
or  my  pocket ;  though  I  have  been 
assured  I  may  count  on  the  one 
being  cut,  and  the  other  picked.  Mr. 
C tells  me  the  news  of  my  inten- 
tion has  reached  America,  and  has 
made  quite  a  stir  there;  that  the 
people  are  talking  of  it,  and   the 


announced  at  the  Opera,  and  1  feel 
flattered  to  see  the  public  crowding 
up  to  look  their  last  upon  me,  not 
for  ever,  I  trust :  Heaven  forbid  I 
One  may  well  be  pleased  who  feels 
she  exercises  some  influence  here  in 
this  charming  Paris,  amid  the  endless 
and  seductive  variety  of  amusements 
with  which  it  abounds.  I  feel,  with 
reason,  gratified,  if  not  vain,  of  my 
influence  over  the  lively  throng  that 
ebbs  and  flows,  in  such  heavy  tides, 
through  the  great  doors  of  the  Opera- 
house.  You  ask  me  how  I  can  sum- 
mon up  courage  to  leave  a  sphere  that 
you  are  pleased  to  say,  I  "brighten 
with  my  presence — when  the  gaiety 
of  ballet  will  be  eclipsed  by  my  de- 
parture?" Thank  you  for  your  su- 
gared remonstrances,  my  dear  Mina ; 
but,  though  I  feel  my  star  in  the 
ascendant  now,  I  know  well  the  fate 
of  "  stars"  once  gone  out,  people  soon 
learn  to  see  by  other  lights,  and  then 
all  those  here,  and  elsewhere,  will 
twinkle  brightly  enough  for  my  now 
devoted  public. 

As  to  my  delightful  contemporaries 
and  coadjutors,  I  believe  their  tears 
will  dry  rapidly.  Iwillconfess,too,that 
I  have  certain  misgivings  that  I  shall 
be  supplanted.  The  public  may  take 
offence  at  my  apparent  ingratitude 
in  quitting  them  "yjovr  les  «m- 
vages  d'AniSriguey^  as  they  style 
the  unknown  people  I  purpose  vi- 
siting, and  they  may  satisfy  their 
tastes  with  some  newer  object.  "  Qtd 
quitte  sa  place  la  perde^''  is  an  old 
proverb  that  keeps  dancing  in  my 
eyes  till  I  grow  impatient.  Some 
of  my  adorateurs  assure  me  daily,  that 
they  will  bespeak  their  tomb-stones 
if  I  insist  upon  going,  and  that  the 
loge  infemale  will  be  hung  in  crape. 
Irreverent  jesters !  they  would  be  the 
first  to  forget  me,  and  the  last  to 
welcome  me  back  again.  Yet  I 
ought  to  be  grateful   to  this  for- 
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tbe  eonfines  of  the  Academie  Royale 
tbt  I  shall  think  of  with  deepest 
Ioiigiii«.      Oh!     dear,      delightful 
Pkra,  how  shall  I  bear  thy  loss!— 
thj  memonr  will  haant  me  ever,  and, 
P  whwe  I  will,  thy  image  will  lie 
liiddeninmyheart.   I  never  yet  have 
analped  the  secret,  but  magic  charm 
that  nnk«  Paris  the  most  attractive 
dty  of  the  world.     Be  their  preju- 
dipes  what  they  may,  come  but  once 
within  reach  of  her  Circean  spells, 
tod  an  endless    captivity    follows. 
Why  is  this?     ^Vhat  part  of  us  does 
ft  90  endave,  that  the  philosopher  or 
the  voluptuary  bow  iike  to  its  do- 
mination r    Is  it  the  mind,  the  heart, 
or  the  9tamac?L,  which   are  enslaved 
b^  Parisian  influence?      Is  it  her 
»dence,  her  charities,  or  her  adsiiiey 
that  wins  and  subdues  all,  of  every 
creed,  cast,  and  clime  ?    I  have  seen 
enough  of  other  capitals   to  know 
the  superlative  merits  of  Paris.    Her 
amusements,  how  infinite  and  varied ! 
her  artiste*^  what  talents,  and  what 
excess  of  them!      Opera,  tragedy, 
eomedy,  &rce, — in  what  equal  per- 
fection do  they  einst! — A  Grisi  trans- 
ports, a  Persiani  subdues,  a  Rachel 
mftunes,     and     a     Mars     soothes, 
whilst  a  Levassor  and  an  Odry  con* 
vtUsc  you  with  merriment.     These 
sources  of  pleasure  are  palpable  as 
they  are  irresistible;   but   there  is 
•omething   beyond  this.      What   is 
the  mysteriotis  oil  that  gives  such 
eiquisite  smoothness  to  this  social 
machine  of  Parisian   structure?     I 
believe  it  consists  chiefly  in  the  pe- 
rennial gaiety,  the  mercurial  light- 
nemy  the  buoyant   good-humour  of 
the  Frencti  character,  as  developed 
io  the  metropolis,    for  I  find  the 
Ywnch,  out  of  Paris,  quite  another 
people. 
I  suppose,  my  dear  Mina,  you  will 


shall  pay  dearly  for  the  joke  if  I  do 
not.  I  have  been  laying  in  such  a 
wardrobe  of  delicious  costumes; 
upon  my  word,  I  have  spent  a  third 
of  my  time  lately  in  dressing  and  un- 
dressing.   I  have  appeared,  certainly 

to  the  satisfaction  of  Cousm  K , 

in  ^1  the  robes  of  my  repertoire  — 
she  declares  they  are  pertect.    And 
in    a  woman's   love   of  novelty    I 
have  been  spending  such  suras,  that 
if  America  don't  help  mc  to  pay  I 
shall  have  to  dance  at  the    rnson 
Ste.  Pelagic  for  the  especial  delight 
of  the  false  economists  who  are  there 
expiating  the  folly  of  similar  extrava- 
gances. But  what  a  luxury  is  spending 
money  in  Paris! — this  paradise  of 
women,  whose  briehest  spirits  are  its 
dress-makers,     ^vhat  taste,  science, 
and  imagination,  they  throw  into  the 
lovely  creations  of  their  dexterous 
hands.    Taking  this  art  as  a  type  of 
civilisation — and    why  not? — how 
immeasurably  does  its  perfection  here 
throw    all    other    places    into    the 
shade.    Jtly  own  pleasant  friends  of 
the  press  may  say  what  they  please 
of  their  influence  on  the  times,  but 
that  of  a  French  mantua-maker  out- 
runs theirs  illimitably.    All  Europe 
is  tributary  to  their  control,  and  their 
dicta  can  be  neither  disputed  nor  de- 
nied.  My  personal  expenditure  latiily 
has  induced  me  to  reflect  (which  I  do 
sometimes)  on  the  enormous  expen- 
diture  of  the  opera  administration 
in  the  one  item  of  wardrobe.    Are 
you   aware  that   they  furnish    the 
artistes  with  every  article  of  dress, 
from  a  hair-pin  to  a  shoe-string,  with 
every  intervening  mystery  of  the  fe- 
male toilet  from  powder  to  paint? 
You  emerge  from  your  carriage  at  the 
stage-door  of  the  opera,  in  a  80i?°re 
rohe'dc'chawhre,  to  be  converted,  t)y 
a  touch  of  the  wardrobe-keeper,  mU> 
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consumption  in  satin  shoes;  I  seldom 
use  less  than  three  pairs  every  night, 
and  the  slightest  soil  condemns  them, 
and  tibat  upon  the  dirtiest  stage  in 
the  world,  purposely  kept  so  to 
avoid  slipping.  These  opera-shoes 
are  of  sdcn  p^uliar  make,  uniting  a 
certain  stifiness  with  the  most  per- 
fect pliancy^  that  only  one  man  in 
Europe  has  heen  found  with  genius 
ade<][uate  to  the  work,  Jansm  de 
Pans.  No  wonder  poor  M.  Du- 
ponchell,  my  amiahle  director,  looks 
grave  and  reflective  at  times.  I  feel 
a  kind  of  remorse  at  the  expense  I 
have  heen  to  him.  How  could  I 
have  insisted  on  the  additional 
20,000  francs  in  my  last  contract 
just  renewed  ?  I  feel  so  penitential 
that  I  could  dance  a  week  for  his 
henefit.  What  a  horrid  situation  is 
his !  Besides  his  expenses  and  anxi- 
eties, what  endless  torment  we  inflict 
on  him  I  He  is,  of  course,  our  high 
cofurt  of  appeal;  and  never-ending 
difficulties  and  squabbles  grow  out 
of  the  rivalries,  and  jealousies,  and 
intrigues,  that  abound  in  this  fairy 
region  of  malicious  nymphs,  and 
backbiting  sylphs,  whose  wings  fail 
to  raise  tnem  above  this  terrestrial 
propensity,  and  which  give  our  good- 
natured  director  occupation  enough 
to  try  his  ^llantry.  I  dare  say  he 
prays  that  m  the  next  world  he  may 
never  see  a  woman,  be  she  angel 
or  otherwise.  M.  D.  opposes  my 
going,  and  is  disposed  to  buy  in  my 
conge^  which  he  nas  the  right  to  do ; 
but  he  does  not  believe  ,1  am  sure,  that 
I  will  gOy  so  he  will  not  risk  his  money. 
I  do  earnestly  hope  my  departure 
will  be  no  loss  to  him.  He  has  ever 
been  kind  and  indulgent  to  me.  His 
humanitv  struck  me  a  few  nights 
back.  In  the  ballet  of  the  Gipsy^ 
I  was  obliffed  to  nut  on  the  Craco- 


Directeur  is  forced  into  all  the  wiles 
of  ingenious  diplomacy. 

I  have  had  tne  pleasure  of  meeting 
another  American  to-day,  of  high- 

standing,  Mr.  T ^  and  was  most 

favourably  impressed.  I  know  you 
think  me  a  very  fastidious  observer 
of  men,  but  at  least  you  will  admit  me 
to  be  an  impartial  one.  I  have  had 
opportunities  enough  to  arrive  at  some 
knowledge  of  the  tribe ;  and  ifi  of 
the  number  who  have  flitted  by  me, 
you  knew  the  very  few  that  have  not 
provoked  indifference,  or  excited 
feelings  not  more  flattering,  you 
would  very  likely  be  astonished. 
The  Amencan  I  just  alluded  to  is 
rather  cold  in  manner,  slightly 
tinctured  with  haughtiness,  but  is  a 
high-toned  man.  All  he  said  had 
great  weight  with  me,  and  he  gua- 
ranteed me,  also,  a  kind  reception  m 
America.  There  is  one  peculiarity 
I  perceive  already  in  the  few  Ame- 
ricans I  have  met.  They  seem  to  en- 
tertain, and  certainly  manifest,  a  de- 
ference for  our  sex,  that  must  be 
founded  on  a  higher  appreciation  of 
women  as  such,  and  a  more  genuine 
respect  for  their  feelings  and  charac- 
ters, than  one  is  usuafly  accustomed 
to  meet  with. 

Busy  as  my  life  has  hitherto  been, 
I  never  went  through  such  a  round 
of  occupations  as  circumstances  now 
entail  upon  me.  What  with  dancing, 
and  rehearsing,  dining  out,  entertain- 
ing at  home,  sitting  for  painters,  and 
trying  on  for  dress-makers,  writing, 
studying  English,  and  getting  ready  to 
go,  you  may  suppose  I  am  well  occupi- 
ed, /never  worked  harder  than  I  have 
done  this  winter,  and  that  chiefly  to 
soothe  the  keen  anxiety  of  my  dear  old 
Professor  Vestris.  You  have  heard 
me  seldom  speak  of  this  interesting 
nerson.  whose  nrofessional  renutation 
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Ttgtiom  and  grew  alarmed.    I  felt 
the  ordeal  throiu^h  which  I  had  to 
pis  would  be  final  and  might  be 
ratal,  for  the  standard  of  la  danse  I 
ioand  ao  much    higher   in  France. 
Fortonatelj  for  me,  Signor  Vestris 
became  interested  in  me,  and  endea- 
Tomed  to  raise  me  up  to  his  own 
loftj  ideas  of  the   art.      For  three 
mooths  I  toOed    as    a  galley-slave 
before  I  woald   consent  to  appear. 
The  Tery  ezpectation  that  prevailed 
frightened  me  to  greater  efforts,  and 
the  enormoDS  strides  I  made  in  ad- 
vance tanght  me,  that  in  the  dance, 
at  least,    one's    education  is  never 
finished.     It   was    not   so  much  in 
elementary  stadies  that  I  gained  from 
Yestria,  bnt  rather  in  style  and  tone. 
He  aooght  to  give  me  ^race  and  ez- 
presBion ;  in  short.  Am  finitih,  to  my 
poses  and  carriage ;  and  the  trinmph- 
ant  snccess  of  my  dSouij  he  said,  re- 
paid him  a  thousand  times.    I  shall 
never  forset  his  despair  when,  after 
my  sad  mness  of  1836,  he  found  I 
had  certainly  last  my  art    You  re- 
collect my  prostration  v^as  so  com- 
plete that  I  had  to  be  taught  to  walk 
again ;  but  when  I  essay^  to  dance 
I  fbnnd,  to  my  horror,  that  I  was 
utterly  incapable  of  executing  the 
eonunonest  feats  of  the  foyer.    With 
desperation  in  every  limb,  I  sought, 
day  after  day,  to  recover  my  lost  fa- 
cility.   Vestris  soothed  me  and  en- 
couraged me  by  turns,  till  he  groaned 
and  wept  over  the  dreadful  appre- 
hension that  all  was  lost.    This  went 
on  for  weeks,  when  one  memorable 
day  I  felt  a  sudden  and  magical  re- 
turn of  my  force,  and  with  a  cry  of 
delight  I  bound^  into  the  air  and 
danced  till  I  fell  hreathless  on  the 
floor.      Vestris's  joy  exceeded  even 
mine;    the    old    man  recovered  his 
poinl,   and    I    was    restored  to   the 
dearest  passion  of  my  heart,  la  danse. 
For  its  own  sake  I  have  pursued  it ; 
the  hardest  toil    has  been  sweetest 
recreation,  and,    when  I  have  sunk 
from  excess  of  practice,  I  recovered 
oalv  to  hefi^o.  agmn.     Vestris  cannot 


many  else,  that  America  has  no 
other  inhabitants,  he  is  shocked  —  he 
would  doubtless  disown  me,  did  he 
not  think  I  had  lost  my  senses.    Sin- 

gular  man!  How  entirely  he  has 
ved  for  his  art  I  He  insists  on  my 
devoting  several  hours  to  practice 
daily. 

I  paid  a  farewell  visit  yesterdav  to 
ma  chhre  amie^  Mademoiselle  Mars, 
whose  charming  society  is  always  so 
attractive.  What  a  loss  to  the  world  of 
art  is  her  coming  retirement  I  -f-  how 
irreparable !  Well  may  the  eleguit 
comedy  of  the  old  school  droop  its 
head  and  sigh  over  her  retreat.  The 
frequenters  of  the  Th^Atre  Franoais 
wUl  long  remember  the  music  of  ner 
clear  sweet  voice,  the  chaste  expres- 
sion of  her  acting,  and  that  fault- 
less elegance  of  manner  that  invested 
every  character  she  assumed  with 
such  incomparable  refinement,  grace, 
and  distinction.  Moli^re  dies  a  second 
time  with  her  withdrawal^  and  who 
will  pretend  to  her  classic  mantle? 
In  private  life  the  same  winning  sim- 
plicity exerts  its  spell  upon  all  who 
approach  her.    Her  conversatimi  is 

fined  and  her  amiability  unbounded, 
low  unfortunate  the  sequel  to  her 
career!  Once  the  mistress  of  a 
splendid  mansion  and  abundant 
wealth,  she  is  now  obliged  to  econo- 
mise such  resources  as  her  immo- 
derate thirst  for  stock-gambling  has 
left  her.  Who  could  associate  the 
sprightly,  elegant  Mars  vrith  the 
vulgar  excitement  of  La  Bourse? 
How  insatiable  is  the  craving  after 
excitement  in  the  human  heart,  and 
I  think  we  artistes  are  its  readiest 
prey.         »  »  » 

I  was  at  a  charnung  party  last 
night  at  my  dear  EiUgnsh  fnentfs, 

Mrs.  G .    I  might  call  her  my 

romantic  friend,  for  wxchVa  the  in- 
terest she  takes  Vni  me-    »-^^  ^^ 
prised  and  deliRVited  ^.^^^J^^ 
most    distinguisiied    and  mte^^ 
persons.    Ofe  <>^^^J^^\S^r 
ministers,   the    ^e^^^^T^ttTacteA  no 
C ,  was  there,  and  ^^^[f^^^  a 


sharing  in  the  frivolous  chat  of  such 
occasions;  hut  a  Frenchman  adapts 
himself,  with  charming  ease,  to  what- 
ever position  he  finas  himself  in; 
and,  if  he  fell  among  savages,  he 
would  put  on  their  heads  and  paint 
with  the  same  nonchalance  that  he 
wears  a  costume  de  bal  masqu^.  The 
travelled  statesman,  De  Tocqueville, 
was  among  the  guests,  a  dignified 
person,  hut  rather  English  in  man- 
ner ;  his  lovely  wife  is  as  amiahle  as 
she  is  beautiful.  The  grand-daugh- 
ter of  Lafayette  charmed  me  with 
her  affability.  What  intelligence  in 
her  fine  eyes!  The  distinguished 
advocate,  Charles  Ledru,  seems  a 
person  of  great  energy  and  high 
talent.  I  have  heard  much  of  hb 
eloquence,  but  poor  I  have  little  time 
for  such  dwerHsements.  I  drove 
home  full  of  gratitude  to  dear  Mrs. 

G for  having  added  to  my  list 

such  delightful  acquaintances,  though 
I  spent  half  the  evening  talking  with 
her.  I  find  an  inexhaustible  charm 
in  her  conversation ;  the  earnestness 
of  true  feeling  robed  in  such  fine  ex- 
pression, and  elevated  by  a  mind  of 
such  a  rare  order.  She  urges  me 
strongly  to  go  on  with  my  Trans- 
atlantic project,  and  aids  me  heartily 
in  it.  An !  dear  me,  how  rapidly  the 
days  roll  on,  and  soon  Paris— bewitch- 
ing Paris,  will  be  among  the  things 
"  that  have  been''    Good  night. 

February,  1841. 

You  are  dying  to  know  the  result, 
you  say,  my  dear  Mina.  Well,  I 
go, — at  least  I  think  so.  My  mind  is 
in  such  a  pendulous  state,  vibrating 
between  decision  and  uncertainty, 
impediments  and  facilities,  that  I 
begin  to  grow  curious  myself  to  know 
the  end;  but  news  has  reached  me 
from  America.  Mr.  Price  writes,  with 
a  gallantry  that  has  quite  won  me, 
to  nf^ne  my  own  conditions  and  to 
arrange  it  all  as  I  will,  but  only  to 
come.  If  this  be  a  specimen  of  ma- 
nagerial politeness  among  "  the  hea- 


hotels,  nor  redress  in  the  law,  nor 
justice  in  the  land ;  that  I  shall  be 
hissed  if  I  dare  shew  my  1^ ;  and 
that  my  private  life  will  be  invaded 
and  violated  by  a  press  that  trans- 
cends in  scurrility  and  lawlessness 
all  example  or  description.  These 
are  a  few  of  the  good-natured  things 
I  hear  so  freqjuently,  and,  if  I  could 
believe  them,  it  would  be  madness  to 
face  such  perils  and  such  horrors; 
but  I  am  incredulous,  and  curious 
still. 

I  have  again  had  the  good  fortune 
to  make  another  most  desirable  ae- 
quaintance,  the  distinguished  Ame- 
rican banker,  Mr.  W ,  for  many 

years  a  resident  here,  and  whose  splen- 
did house  is  the  scene  of  so  much 
elegant  festivity,  and  the  resort  of 
the  first  people  of  Paris.  Learning 
my  intention  to  visit  his  country 
(for  every  body  talks  here  of  nay 
monomania),  he  generously  offered  to 
come  and  give  me  some  hints  that 
could  not  mil  to  be  useful,  and,  of 
course,  most  welcome.  His  appear- 
ance and  manners  have  quite  taken 
my  fancy.  Short  of  stature,  with 
large  features,  but  expressive,  mixed 
with  a  shrewdness  tnat  proves  his 
familiarity  with  the  world.  Grood 
nature  predominates  in  his  face,  and 
explains  the  honest  and  flattering 
interest  he  displays  for  the  success  of 
my  trip.  His  manners  are  singular ; 
unpretending,  even  to  homeliness,  but 
so  brisk  and  animated.  Under  the  im- 
petus of  his  active  mind,  he  is  never 
still  a  moment,  but,  with  his  hands 
behind  him,  is  running  up  and  down 
the  room,  talking  as  fast  as  he  walks, 
and  saying  the  most  sensible  and  ap- 
propriate things  all  the  time.  My 
directeur  has  much  the  same  habit ; 
I  suppose  people  with  a  great  deal  to 
think  about  find  it  hard  to  sit  still, 
but  when  they  meet,  as  happened  the 
other  day,  I  had  lively  apprehen- 
sions I  should  get  run  down  between 
them.  I  took  refuge  behind  the  sofi^ 
and  enjoyed  my  security,  and  their 
conversation  with  greater  goiiL    Mr. 
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gn*  w»  seeptkal  of  much  even  of  what 
one  jees  among  these  thoughtless 
French.  I  am  ahurmed  at  times  lest 
my  German  framework  of  mind,  feel- 
ing, and  honest  faith,  should  give  way 
under  the  playful  raillery  that  hesets 
se  on  every  side,  and  leave  me  as 
doubting  as  themselves. 

I  have  received,  all  the  way  from 
Sweden,  a  batch  of  letters  for  New 
York,  and  from  a  person  already  al- 
luded toi,  Mr.  C.  U ,  an  American 

diplomatiat.  He  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  asreeable  and  entertaining 
persons  I  know.  Ue  is  equally  re- 
markable for  his  exuberant  spirits, 
his  conversational  powers,  and  his 
varied  acquaintances,  comprising  all 
countries,  creeds,  colours,  and  charac- 
ters :  he  is  the  life  of  all  company, 
tile  idol  of  his  friends,  the  most 
l»rilliaiit  of  talkers,  and  one  of  the 
worthiest  of  men ;  and  he  must  be  as 
well  knovm  and  respected  at  home 
as  he  is  esteemed  and  courted  abroad. 
He  has  sent  me  upwards  of  a  dozen 
letters  to  all  the  great  men  of  his 
country.  If  they  all  come  to  one  of 
my  benefits,  I  shall  not  envy  Tahna 
his  pit  full  of  kings.     How  grateful 

lamtoMr.C.  H !     BaronR—d 

has  kin<lly  contributed  to  my  stock, 
and  the  American  minister,  General 

C ,   who  has  never  seen  me  off 

the  8ta£^  has  contributed  his  quota. 
I  believe  the  Americans  are  going 
to   make   a    sort   of  national  thing 
of    my    professional    career   there. 
I  cannot  wonder-  that  they  should 
he   piqned   bv    the   supercilious  re- 
marks they  hear  on  all  sides  rela- 
tive to  the  subject  of  my  going  to 
their    country.        The   best-natured 
is^ople  here  declare  they  can  never 
ai^ireciate  my    art,  that  it  belongs 
necessarily  to  a  refined  and  luxurious 
state  of  society,  and  that  it  requires 
taste  and  a  htrge  class  of  pleasure- seek- 
ing, money-spending  people  to  enjoy 
tod  recompense  a  popuJar  danseuse ; 
iHisA  I   can     »«ver    expect    to   find 
in  a  country  hardly  yet  cut  out  of  its 


eyes,  the  treatment  1  have  already  re- 
ceived from  them,  tends  considerably 
to  raise  my  spirits,  and  1  will  acknow- 
ledge that  I  am  possessed  by  a  deep, 
ardent,  unconquerable  desire  to  be- 
hold their  far-off  land,  with  its  strange 
people,  of  whom  I  hear  so  much 
abuse.  Come  weal,  come  woe,  1  de- 
clare, with  the  spirit  of  an  opposed 
woman,  1  uMl  go  i^so  get  vour  tears 
ready,  dearest,  for  you  will  have  oc- 
casion to  shed  them,  if  the  loss  of  so 
worthless  a  thing  as  1  am  can  move 
you  to  such  an  extremity.  ♦  •  ♦ 
I  have  an  excellent  joke  to  tell 

you  of  K ^  who  is,  you  know,  in 

the  main,  a  very  quiet,  sedate  person, 
and  whose  greatest  delight,  1  really 
believe,  is  to  follow  me  about,  to  see 
I  get  into  no  mischief;  and  though  I 
don't  like  gurveUlance,  or  observa- 
tion, as  I  believe  myself  fully  capable 
of  taking  care  of  my  well-behaved 
self  (am  I  not  so  ?),  yet  I  cannot  find 
it  in  my  heart  to  be  vexed  with  her. 
She  has  been  my  very  shadow  since 
we  were  seven  years  of  age  together ; 
and  I  don't  think  1  have  gone  to  a 
rehearsal  or  executed  a/>a«,  or  put  on 
a  toilette,  that  she  has  not  sui>erin- 
tended.  Fortunately  for  me,  in  all 
matters  of  dress,  her  taste  is  exqui- 
site, her  invention  boundless,  and 
her  execution  neat  and  rapid;  and 
to  do  her  justice,  she  looks  upon  any 
toil  for  me  as  positive  pleasure ;  and 
such  is  her  punctuality,  that  in  spite 
of  the  interruptions  that  my  vigilant 
duenna  must  experience,  she  has 
never  been  too  late  for  a  representa- 
tion, no  matter  what  mighty  prepara- 
tions she  had  to  make  for  it.  She  has 
certainly  made  herself  so  useful  and 
indispensable,  that  1  shall  never  be 
able  to  do  without  her.  She  does  any 
thing  but  dance  for  me,  and  1  would 
like  her  to  relieve  me  of  that  some- 
times. ButnowfortheioVe.  ;f  oumx^ 

know  that  K ^^«  >^*^^^  ""^^^^^c 

to  relieve  the  monotonous  routm^^^^ 
her  arduous  duties  with  a  Utile  frohc 
when  chance  favours^er^^Aua^a^^ 
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mit  that  it  was  the  gayest  thing  my 
eye  ever  dwelt  upon,  that  I  never 
desired  to  see  another.  K ^  how- 
ever, must  needs  go  to  one  of  these 
masked  balls;  and  an  acquaintance 

of  mine,  Mademoiselle  de ,  was 

to  accompany  her,  to  be  enlightened, 
under  her  sage  guardianship,  in 
fdl  the  mysteries  of  a  Grand  Opera 
ball.  It  was  a  wild  scheme,  for  nei- 
ther of  them  had  ever  been  in  such  a 
scene  before,  and  I  opposed  their 

foinff  without  escort  and  protection ; 
ut  tney  seemed  bent  on  a  bit  of  nice 
fun,  independent  of  all  masculine  in- 
terference ;  indeed,  their  scheme  was 
to  be  kept  a  profound  secret,  and  the 
preparations  were  duly  made  in  a  most 
clandestine  and  confidential  manner. 

K astonished  me  by  a  flight  of 

fancy  uncommon  in  her;  she  declared 
she  would  go  in  no  other  way  but  as 
my  double.  She  insisted  upon  wear- 
ing the  Cracovian  costume.  T  ob- 
jected seriously,  pointing  out  all  the 
probable  inconveniences  that  might  be 
expected  to  occur ;  that  she  would  be 
followed  about,  talked  to,  and  tor- 
mented in  endless  ways,  that  a  more 
sober  disguise  would  save  her  from ; 
and  then  I  was  annoyed  at  the  possi- 
bility of  it  being  supposed  that  I  had 
volunteered  in  such  a  piece  of  inde- 
corous folly,  so  little  consonant  to  my 
tastes  and  habits.  But  she  denied 
the  probability  of  the  latter,  as  the 
costume  was  often  worn  by  aspiring 
gipsies,  who  left  me,  however,  the 
monopoly  of  the  dance,  and  therefore 
it  was  ridiculous  to  spoil  the  frolic 
by  such  idle  objections.  "  Bien,  ma 
chere,  if  you  wUl  risk  it,  comme  tu 
voudrais,  but  I  repeat  my  warnings ; 
and  I  have  my  misgivings  of  the 
result.**  With  the  thoughtless  clee 
of  a  child,  she  dressed  herself  a  la 
Cracovienne;  red  boots,  blue  skirt, 
white  jacket,  and  velvet  cap.  There 
she  stood,  arrayed  in  all  the  panoply 
of  the  capering  Bohemian.  Mdlle. 
de determined  upon  a  black  do- 


mobs  of  blithesome  revellers.  The^ 
masqued  ''Cracovienne**  assailed  hex* 
numerous  acquaintances,  and  perplex— 
ed  their  lives  out  of  them ;  n^ht  and 
left  she  distributed  her  livety  roiZ— 
lerie.  She  had  the  audacity  to  attack: 
M.le  Directeur  himself,  and  astounded, 
him  by  her  intimate  and  complete 
knowledge  of  all  the  secrets  of  the 
prison-house.  She  enlarged  upon 
his  managerial  tactics,  spoke  of  forth- 
coming novelties,  and  commented 
freely  upon  matters  and  things  in 
general,  appertaining  to  himself.  But^ 
thoughtless  creature !  shejpaid  dearlv- 
for  her  indiscretion.  M.  DuponcheU 
declared  she  could  be  no  other  than 
Mile.  Fanny ;  and  he  said  what  maile 
him  quite  sure  was,  the  little  feather 
in  the  cap  was  fastened  in  by  a  pin 
he  knew  I  wore.  The  game  was  up, 
and  the  news  soon  spread ;  the  can- 
Qus  crowd  rapidly  gathered ;  and  as, 
probably,  it  was  the  first  time  that 
some  hundreds  had  ever  met  the 
supposed  one,  they  thought  it  a  good 
occasion  to  exchange  a  remark  or  two, 
with  all  the  innocent  freedom  that 
a  masque  ball  sanctions.    Poor  fated 

K 1   she   was  overwhelmed   by 

an  inundation  of  enthusiastic  admir* 
ation ;  and,  go  where  she  would,  they 
followed  in  her  wake,  and  beset  her  on 
every  side.  At  length,  teased,  indig- 
nant, and  enraged,  she  prepared  to 
quit  the  gay  scene  of  her  mystifying 
triumphs.  But  another  and  most  un- 
expected attack  awaited  her ;  she  was 
suddenly  accosted  by  a  pink  domino, 
who  in  good  round  terms  told  her 
she  was  no  better  than  an  arrant  thie^ 
to  come  as  she  had  done  that  very 
day,  and  swindle  her  out  of  the  cos- 
tume she  then  had  on ;  that  she  did 
not  choose  to  waste  words  on  such  a 
baggage;  and  that  she  must  either 
take  off  instanter  the  costume,  or  pay 
for  it,  else  she  would  hand  her  to  the 

police.     The  astounded  K was 

lor  a  moment  naturally  bewildered ; 
but  conceiving  it,  of  course,  a  novel 
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Boir  ^gui  to  expostulate,  remon- 
write,  and  decUum,  but  all  to  no 
pmpoie.  3^re  stood  her  adveiBary, 
boWiy  confixmtingher,  one  handhold- 

W^^  .^; ^^  *™^  ^«  otlier  bran- 

diBhed  hiffh  in  air,  and  flying  about 
with  a  Tchemence  both  French  and 

niotic   K saw  all  argument  was 

▼wn;  and  if  she  had  had  the  elo- 
JUCTce  of  a  Berryer,  she  was  too  much 
frightened  to  give  utterance  to  it. 
Soshetook  the  course  that  it  would  be 
wiw  if  all  women  did  when  they  get 
mto  dilemmas — to  run  for  it.  She 
tampered  as  though  for  her  life 
JCKw  the  vast  area  of  the  opera 
bouse,  down  the  grand  flight,  spread- 
ing havoc  amon^  the  gay  flovrer-pots, 
and  out  into  the  cold  streets;  but 
her  relentless  pursuer  followed  her 
close,  and  pressed  hard  upon  her, 
aided  at  last  by  the  imposing  arm  of 
the  law  in  the  shape  or  a  policeman. 
Away  they  went,  helter-skelter,  till 

^ shot  into  the  parte-eochh-e  of 

her  own  house,  and  left  the  hounds 
at  bay.  She  came  flying  breathless 
nrto  my  bedroom,  at  three  in  the 
mining,  her  bair  dishevelled,  and 
her  eyes  looking  wild.  This  little 
event  has  led  to  all  sorts  of  specula- 
terns,  and  my  declaring  positively 
that  I  was  not  the  heroine  of  this 
OToH  vtmdevOie   has  only  thickened 

the  ^;eneral  confusion.  As  for  K , 

ihe  w  particularly  susceptible  on  the 
subject,  has  entreated  us  all  to  ob- 
•erve  the  strictest  secrecy,  and  can 
CTdure  no  jesting  about  it.  I  think 
toer  next  appearance  at  a  masked  ball 
ijmbemdefixutely  deferred,  and  that 
the  will  be  disposed  rather  to  put 
^*^mesoii  ™e  than  incur  the  din- 
go^  notoriety    of  wearing  them 
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sian  salom.  She  is  of  middle  stature, 
and  very  erect ;  thus  giving  greater 
apparent  height  to  her  person.  Her 
mtures  are  good  and  expressive ;  great 
inteUigence  and  singular  decision  of 
character  portray  themselves  in  her 
face;  and  the  anecdotes  in  circula- 
tion respecting  her  quite  sustain  these 
striking  indications.  She  is  said  to 
have  saved  at  a  most  critical  moment 
her  enterprising  husband  from  all  the 
horrors  of  a  bankruptcy  by  her  ener- 
getic conduct,  and  her  bold,  determin- 
ed eflbrts  in  his  behalf.  She  went  to 
the  Bufik  of  France,  obtained  an  in- 
terview with  Comte  d*  Argbut,  and  by 
a  clear  and  moving  statement  of  the 
temporary  pressure  upon  her  hus- 
band's resources,  succeeded  in  getting 
immediate  and  ample  relief.  She 
then  went  to  London,  and  had  the 
same  success  with  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. These  timely  loans  rescued  all 
from  impending  rum.  Certainly  such 
instances  of  energy  and  capacity  are 
rare  among  European  ladies  of  these 
days.  The  company  was  sufficiently 
numerous,  but  select.  My  attention 
was  early  caught  by  an  elegant  wo- 
man, simply  attired  in  black  velvet, 
without  ornament  of  any  kind,  her 
beautiful  arms  finely  contrasting  in 
their  snowy  whiteness,  as  they  grace- 
fully lay  upon  her  dark  dress.  Her 
head  particularly  struck  me;  large, 
perfect  in  proportion,  and  most  intel- 
lectually marked ;  her  features  were 
in  harmony  with  the  rest,  extremely 
fine,  and  most  captivating,  from  the 
placid  expression  tney  wore ;  her  blue 
eyes  beamed  mildly,  but  with  an  in- 
telli^noe  not  to  be  mistaken.  Here 
are  intellect  and  a  high  spirit  com- 
minsling !  thought  I.  Her  manner 
further  preposs^ed  me,  calm,  most 
ladylike,  and  yet  commanding.  1  »a- 
tened  to  her  conversation,  which  con- 
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for  one  not  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  her,  before  one  had  even  met 
her.  I  need  not  say  how  faMy  and 
entirely  I  had  sympKathised  with  her, 
for  I  think  it  tne  rigorous  duty  of  a 
woman,  always  to  sustain  her  fellow- 
women,  be  their  errors  or  misfortunes 
what  they  may.  Little,  indeed,  did  this 
gifted  and  distinguished  person  stand 
m  need  of  my  sympathies ;  but  I  felt 
them  as  warmly,  and  expressed  them 
as  fully,  nevertheless.  Many  ver- 
sions of  her  unhappy  differences  with 
her  famous  husband  have  reached 
me  here.  You  know  my  aversion  to 
scandal  and  scandal-mongers.  It  was 
enough  for  me  to  know  she  had  lost 
a  home,  the  dignity  of  her  position, 
and  even  the  consolation  of  her 
children ;  that  she  was  an  abandoned 
wife,  a  mother  bereft,  and  an  un- 
happy, suflTering  woman.  I  regret, 
as  every  true,  judicious  friend  of  hers 
has  done,  a  thousand  times,  that  her 
proud  and  injured  spirit  could  not 
suppress  its  rebellious  mutterings; 
that  an  overburdened  sense  of  wrong, 
beyond  her  power  of  endurance 
forced  her,  in  a  thoughtless  time,  to 
avenge  herself.    But  enough  of  poor, 

unhappy  Lady  B .    I  must  find 

some  room  to  notice  the  rest  of  the 

guests  at  Madam  W ^'s.    Several 

American  gentlemen  were  there, 
whose  elegant  manners  satisfied  me, 
in  spite  of  all  calumnies,  that  there 
are  admirable  men  out  of  Europe ; 
and  I  have  seen  enough  of  all 
countries  to  know  the  truth  of  the 
French  saying,  "  Le  genWiomme  est 
toujours^  ei  partout  gentUhamme'' 
The  dinner  was  excellent ;  great  va- 
riety of  rich  courses  sumptuously 
served;  and  the  wines,  I  was  told 
by  the  connoisseurs,  were  of  the 
finest  flavour.  Wines  I  j  udge  always 
by  my  nose,  as  my  palate  takes  no 
delight  in  any  beverage  other  than 
plain,  unadulterated  water.     There 

I-- ^« • 1  n  .1   • 


of  "  rosy  wine."  After  dinner,  we  ad- 
journed to  an  upper  suite  of  rooms, 
and  my  admiration,  I  thought  ex- 
hausted, was  again  renewed  by  the 
taste  and  costly  beauty  of  these  fine 
apartments.  My  courteous  hostess, 
onerinff  her  arm,  conducted  me 
tbrou^  the  ranee  of  apartments, 
whi(^  isterminateo,  in  the  most  novel 
and  agreeable  manner,  by  a  pretty 
miniature  hothouse,  adorned  with  va- 
rious tropical  plants,  and  warmed  to 
a  southern  temperature.  I  never 
felt  any  thing  more  luxurious,  cold 
and  wet  as  it  was  without,  than  this 
soft  and  balmy  air.  I  grew  fervent 
and  poetical,  and  had  already  ima- 
gined myself  reclining,  quite  d  la 
CHopatrey  under  the  graceful  waving 
of  a  plantain-tree,  in  some  delicious 
clime  of  the  romantic  East,  when 
coffee  was  announced,  and  we  re- 
turned to  the  drawing-rooms.  Several 
new  comers  had  entered  in  the  mean- 
time, and,  among  others,  la  Marquise 
de  Las  Marismas.  Her  face  was 
most  familiar,  stationed,  as  it  con- 
stantly is,  in  her  magnificent  loge 
d'avant'schne  de  f  Op6ra.  I  found,  to 
my  great  satisfaction,  that  it  con- 
tinue to  wear  the  same  friendly, 
good-natured  smile  bestowed  so  liber- 
ally on  my  stage-vaulting.  I  was 
glad,  indeed,  the  kindness  hitherto 
bestowed  on  the  arMe  was  not  with- 
drawn from  the  original ;  and,  though 
I  hardly  expect  that  I  shall  ever 

meet  Madame  again,  yet  the 

momentary  impression  of  her  ami- 
ability that  evening  will  be  abiding. 
I  left  the  elegant  mansion  of  my  affable 
host  and  hostess  with  the  deepest 
emotions  of  pleasure,  such  as  I  have 
rarely  experienced.  To  me,  an  ac- 
quaintance of  yesterday,  they  dis- 
olayed  a  warmth  and  sincerity  of 
ieeling  I  had  no  claim  to,  and  can 
only  attribute  to  a  kindly  motive  of 
encouragement  to  imdertake  a  voy- 
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OsB  of  the  moot  interesting  objects 
in  an  eyening  landscape  is  a  traveller 
Mcendiiig,  by  many  winding  and  dif- 
ficult Daths,  to  some  hilly  summit 
which  nss,  during^  many  miles  of  his 
iourney,  been  towering  over  his 
head.  OHen  he  pauses,  often  he 
loob  back ;  at  last  the  ascent  is  ac- 
complished, the  toil  is  over,  and  he 
scats  himself  upon  the  grassy  brow 
of  the  bill  to  survey  the  landscape 
that  smiles  at  his  feet.  The  day  is 
departmg,  but  the  glow  of  sunset  still 
hngers  round  the  steeple  of  the  vil- 
lage church,  and  flashes  upon  the 
ivy-grown  windows  of  the  old  abbey, 
aiid  reflects  over  the  unwaving  grass 
Chelon^  motionless  shadows  of  the 
interlacing  branches.  The  traveller 
gazes  with  a  sweet  but  a  solemn 
aadness.  He  is  beholding  for  the 
last  time  that  clear  and  vanishing 
landscape ;  already  the  gradual  dua^ 
teU  of  twilight  b^fins  to  creep  over 
the  scene ;  the  stul  homest^os  em- 
bosomed in  their  old  trees,  and  the 
white  flocks  that  break  the  reflection 
of  the  overhanging  boughs,  seem 
to  recede  behind  a  veil  of  mist.  Still 
that  traveller  lingers  with  a  tearful 
and  a  loving  eye.  Every  spot  in  that 
landscape  to  whicb  he  is  about  to  bid 
farewell  is  familiar  to  him,  and  is 
associated  with  some  hope  or  doubt, 
or  sorrow  pr  joy.  In  that  grey 
hamlet  church,  behind  which  the 
crimson  curve  of  the  sun  has  just 
disappeared,  leaving  a  shade  of  lustre, 
«s  if  the  wing  of  an  angel  had 
kindled  the  vapour  a&  he  floated 
through  the.  quiet  air  into  his  Eden 
home, — in  that  bamlet  church  be 
had  often  knelt  at  the  aJtar  of  his 
l>oTd;  in  that  burial -^ound,  now 
^/immerinff  with  aii  ita  dark  t.i:eea 
mu>  the  gloom  of  night,  sJeep  the 
ashes  of  fiOTae  who  were  dear  to  liim 


remote  and  misty  tower  swings  over 
the  shadovry  fields,  and  tells  its 
solemn  summons  to  contemplation 
and  repose.  The  traveller  starts  fh>m 
his  reverie  at  the  sound ;  the  recol- 
lection of  the  past  is  lost  again  in  the 
hope  of  the  ftiture,  and  be  once  more 
resumes  his  long  and  weary  pilgrim- 
age. 

Now  change  the  scene  and  the 
figure ;  for  the  traveller  leaving  the 
home  of  his  youth,  substitute  the 
student  wandering  away  from  the 
familiar  haunts  of  actual  life;  and, 
for  the  landscape  of  nature,  substitute 
the  far-stretchmg  and  remote  scenes 
of  history.  The  historical,  like  the 
natural,  traveller,  finds  many  winding, 
difiicult  paths  to  climb  before  he  can 
ascend  to  a  summit  of  thoughtful 
experience,  from  which  he  is  enabled 
to  survey  the  objects  beneath  and 
around  nim;  and  when  he  has 
reached  that  elevation,  the  prospect 
is  tinged  with  a  melancholy  li^ht. 
He  looks  abroad  upon  the  bunal- 
ground  of  nations ;  on  this  tide  frown 
the  majestic  ruins  of  Palmyra  and 
Balbec;  on  that  side  the  fisherman 
dries  his  net  upon  the  rock  of  Tyre ; 
here  towers  tne  dreary  solitude  of 
Ephesus,  no  longer  illumined  by  any 
pageant  winding  into  the  temple 
of  Diana ;  there  Uie  traveller  looks  in 
vain  for  that  sumptuous  city  which 
Poetry  sang  and  Memory  embalmed. 
The  heroes,  and  the  princes,  and  the 
philosophers  of  other  days,  sleep  under 
those  mouldering  stones  and  that 
heaving  sand.  AU  that  is  old  is  passed 
away,  or  become  new.  Otho  marks 
the  cround  on  which  the  footsteps  ol 
Demosthenes  once  txod,  and  the  sviotd 
of  a  Dictator  dwmdVes  mto  the  \>uU 
of  a  Pope.  ,         Yl^A. 
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doms  and  cities,  we  trace  the  alterna- 
tions of  seasons,  the  flush  and  bril- 
liancy of  morning  succeeded  by  the 
languor  and  gloom  of  evening ;  and  so 
we  mark  a  wonderM  analogy  between 
the  world  of  men  and  the  world  of 
nature.  Their  revolutions  corre- 
spond in  manner,  though  not  in 
duration.  While  one  side  of  the 
great  world  of  history  is  illuminated 
and  warmed  by  the  sun  of  civilisation, 
the  other  is  dark  and  cold ;  and,  in 
the  appointed  course  of  years,  the 
bright  side  sinks  into  gloom,  and  the 
dark  side  turns  to  the  dawnincr  ray. 
Athens  revolves  into  light,  as  t^gypt 
goes  down  into  shadow ;  the  sun  sets 
on  Athens  to  rise  over  Rome,  and 
dies  out  at  Rome  to  be  rekindled  at 
Bagdad.  The  great  luminary  of 
national  light,  and  warmth,  and  fer- 
tility, runs  his  awful  and  majestic 
course, — a  course  appointed  by  the 
Divine  Architect  of  heaven  and 
earth, — ^and  it  was  the  contemplation 
of  this  sublime  and  wondrous  vicis- 
situde that  uplifted  even  the  im- 
agination of  Armstrong  to  a  strain 
that  might  have  flowed  from  the 
lipofMHton:— 

"  What  does  not  Fate  t    The  tower  that 

long  had  stood 
The  crashing  thunder  and  the   warring 

winds. 
Shook  by  the  sure  but  slow  destroyer, 

lime, 
Now  hangs  in  doubtful  ruin  o'er  its  hase; 
And  flinty  pyramids  and  walls  of  brass 
Descend.     The  Babylonian  spires  are 

sunk' ; 
Achaia,  Rome,  and  Egypt  moulder  down ; 
Time  shakes  the  stable  tyranny  of  thrones. 
And  tottering  empires  sink  with  their  own 

weight." 

It  is  a  voice  from  heaven  that  tells 
us  that  all  flesh  is  grass,  and  that  the 
glory  of  man  is  but  as  the  ^*  flower 
of  orafM.'*  — ft  more  frairile  thinff  even 


vades  eveiy  thing  human.  Manhood 
attains  to  its  vigour  only  to  be  borne 
down,  as  to  its  second  childhood,  by 
age  and  its  infirmities.  Every  thin^ 
is  either  rising  or  falling,  and  rising 
only  to  fall.'*  It  is  easy  "  to  mark 
progression  or  decay;  but  maturity^ 
we  scarcely  recognise  it,  when  it  be- 
gins to  vanish  and  is  ^one.  It  is  so 
with  nations,  it  is  so  with  evexy  thinflr 
concerning  the  history  of  nations ; 
and  in  this  melancholy  contempla- 
tion of  the  principles  of  decay,  often  so 
imperceptibly,  but  so  certainly,  de- 
veloping itself  in  the  grandeur  of 
national  constitutions,  we  cannot  bat 
see  the  truth  of  Archdeacon  Hare*8 
remark,  '^  That  nations,  when  they 
have  begun  to  sink,  have  scarcely 
any  power  to  check  their  descent; 
and  that  unless  some  happy  shock 
drives  them  upward,  they  commonly 
continue  to  fall  vnth  an  ever'increasing^ 
velocity^  Well,  therefore,  may  we 
suppose  the  historical  traveller  to  be 
touched  with  a  solemn  and  thought- 
ful sadness  as  he  gazes  from  the 
loftiest  elevation  of  philosophic  re- 
search upon  the  majestic  burial- 
ground  ofnations.  He  will  endeavour, 
with  the  magical  arts  of  memory,  to 
build  up  once  more  the  golden  cities 
where  tney  dwelt  in  the  ardour  and 
bloom  of  their  existence.  He  will 
see  the  sunshine  gilding  the  terraced 
battlements  of  Babylon;  he  will  hear 
the  hum,  the  tumult,  the  rivalry 
of  the  Piraeus ;  and  will  catch,  on  the 
still  air  of  time,  the  rustling  of  Tyrian 
sails,  wafting  home  the  richest  mer- 
chandise of  the  East.  He  will  call 
up  from  the  shadows  of  the  past  the 
glowing  features  of  the  orator  who 
awoke  the  ambition,  or  the  sweeter 
countenance  of  the  poet  who  charmed 
the  sorrows,  of  his  country.  With 
sterner  scenes  of  history  and  warfare, 
he  will  minirle  th^  urentler  linea- 
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*  He  looks,  aikd  his  bt^ut  is  in  heaven  \ 

but  thej  iade, 
The  mist  ud  the  river,  the  hill  and  the 

shade; 
The  stream  will  not  flow,  and  the  hill 

will  not  rise. 
And  the  colours  hare  all  passed  awaj 

from  his  eyes." 

Perbaps  of  all  the  great  cities  whose 
Toices  of  majesty  resound  through 
the  sileace  and  the  solitude  of  time, 
Borne  alone  preserves  the  solemn 
grandenr  and  the  mysterious  awfiil- 
nesi  of  her  fame.  The  traveller 
searches  for  Byzantium  in  the  midst 
of  Constantinople,  and  looks  for  the 
opulent  commerce  of  Carthage  in  a 
few  huts  of  poverty  and  desolation. 
But  Rome  bves ;  the  torch  of  her 
renown  has  never  been  extinguished, 
the  sceptre  of  her  power  has  never 
been  broken,  the  diadem  of  her  splen- 
dour has  never  been  stripp^  away. 
She  has  been  transformed,  out  never 
annihilated ;  the  torch  has  been  kin- 
dled at  a  different  flame,  the  sceptre 
Ins  been  waved  over  different  re- 
gions, the  diadem  has  marked  the 
sovereignty  of  different  potentates, 
— still  the  royalty  of  dominion  has 
been  hers — still  she  has  spoken  with 
a  supremacy  of  will — still  she  has 
been  the  mistress  of  the  world.  We 
quote  with  delight  the  eloquent  words 
of  Archdeacon  Hare,  in  a  sermon 
preached  in  the  eternal  city : — 

"  Where  open  earth  is  there  any  spot, 
Jerusalem  alone  excepted,  in  which  the 
power  of  the  Lord  has  been  manifested  as 
it  has  been  in  this  fateful  city,  in  this 
uooamental  mass,  which  neither  the 
ferocity  nor  the  cupidity  of  men  has  yet 
been  able  to  sweep  away,  and  in  con- 
tending against  which.  Time  seems  to 
hare  been  curtailed  of  iu  alLeffacing 
power,  in  this  vast,  indestructible  tomb 
of  her  who  once  was  the  Mistress  of  the 
Wodd  t  When  other  mighty  cities  have 
fallen,  they  bare  fallen  utterly  j  the  do- 
minion  of    Death   over  them   has  been 

^nhil  -'fK*  v'Arv  0TOUnd  on  whi<*l. -»  ^c 


in  awful  and  almost  indistinguishable 
communion.  So  that  here  the  most  tri. 
vial  can  hardly  escape  being  struck  with 
some  lessons  of  serious  thought,  such  as 
bear  the  mind  from  the  present  into  the 
past,  and  through  the  past  into  the  fu- 
ture. Even  they  can  hardly  fail  to  dis- 
cern some  of  the  truths  which  are  here 
written  in  characters  of  gigantic  siae, 
legible  even  to  the  most  short-sighted, 
intelligible  even  to  the  dullest.  For  who 
can  fail  to  perceive  here,  how  strong  and 
mighty  man  is,  feeble  as  he  may  appear 
outwardly,  when  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is 
bearing  him  onward  \ — how  strength  less 
and  impotent,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
armed  with  all  the  power  and  skill  of  the 
earth,  when  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  sgainst 
him?  Where  else  has  the  Lord  shewn 
such  strength  with  his  armi  Where 
else  has  he  so  scattered  the  proud  in  the 
imagination  of  their  hearts  1  Where 
else  has  he  so  put  down  the  mighty  from 
their  seat,  and  so  exalted  those  that  were 
of  low  degree?  Where  else  do  we  read 
so  plainly  that  it  is  the  Lord  who  giveth 
the  victory,  and  that  it  is  the  Lord  who 
taketh  it  away  1  Where  else  do  we  see 
80  palpably  that,  even  in  this  world, 
despite  of  the  violence  and  wiles  of  its 
prince,  that  which  is  morally  the  beat  is, 
in  the  end,  also,  the  strongest,— that 
rirtue,  like  knowledge,  is  power,— that 
moral  energy  in  a  people  is  indispensable, 
not  only  to  win  an  empire,  but  to  keep 
it, — and  that  luxury  and  vice  enfeeble 
the  arm  until  the  sceptre  drops  from  its 
grasp?  Of  what  place  in  the  whole 
globe  may  it  be  said  with  such  truth, 
that  so  far,  at  least,  as  regards  natural 
religion,  it  is  a  prophet,  yea,  and  more 
than  a  prophet  ?   * 

This  is  truth,  and  eloquent  truth  ; 
and  we  think  that  the  history  of 
Borne,  in  all  her  dreadfulness  of 
bigotry,. and  all  her  splendour  of 
tyranny,  was  foreseen,  at  leaat,  in  the 
apostolic  times.  ,    ^  ^v 

Our  readers   ate  aware  that  tbe 
Second  Epistle  to  the  'I^f**^^?]^^^ 
contains  a  most  remar^a^}^  reference 

to  some  pi:mc^le  of  i^^^ 
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To  allay  this  excitement,  and  to  rec* 
tify  this  error,  St.  Paul  addressed  to 
the  converts  of  Thessalonica  a  second 
letter,  in  which  he  tells  them  that 
the  day  of  Jesus  Christ  will  not  come, 
except  there  come  firsts  not,  as  we 
render  it,  a  falling  away^  but,  as  it 
ought  to  be  rendered,  emphatically 
and  particularly,  the  falUng  away, 
or  the  apostasy.  The  Apostle  then, 
as  if  conscious  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
intelligence  which  he  communicates, 
proceeds  to  remind  the  Thessalonians 
of  a  conversation  which  he  had  for- 
merly had  with  them  upon  this  sub- 
ject ;  he  assumes  them  to  have  been 
at  that  time  acquainted  with  the 
cause  which  prevented  the  revelation 
of  this  man  of  perdition,  and  then, 
with  a  preliminary  caution,  as  it  were, 
goes  on  to  announce  the  dark  saying 
to  which  we  have  alluded.  As  if  he 
had  said,  Let  not  the  green  and  flou- 
rishing surface  of  Christianity  deceive 
you  into  a  belief  that  no  agency  of 
destruction  is  ripening  beneath  it, — 
that  no  pernicious  vapours  are  wait- 
ing to  be  exhaled,  and  that  no  deso- 
lating fires  are  kindling  to  an  eruption, 
for  1  tell  you  that  **  the  mystery  of 
iniquity  doth  already  work,  ordy  he 
that  leiteth  iciU  let  till  he  he  taken  on  by 
the  wayT  This  is,  without  contro- 
versy, a  dark  saying,  but  we  take 
our  place  with  those  mterpreters  who 
apply  it  to  the  gradual  developement 
of  the  Papal  power.  We  entertain 
no  doubt  that  the  Apostle  beheld, 
with  the  piercing  eyesight  of  pro- 
phetic revelation,  the  appalling,  yet 
magnificent  vision  of  Romanism,  ris- 
ing in  all  its  disastrous  and  stormy 
splendour  behind  the  reddening  ho- 
rizon of  time.  We  believe  that  when 
he  reminded  the  Thessalonians  that 
they  knew  what  withheld  the  reve- 
lation of  that  power,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Papal  dominion,  he  al- 
luded to  the  presence  and  the  domi- 


difficulty  that  presents  itself  in  the 
conclusion  of  tne  verse  will  be  im- 
mediately remedied  by  a  slight  cri- 
tical correction.  The  Grreek  word 
which  our  translation  renders  the  old 
English  expression  to  let,  means,  pro- 
perly, to  restrain  or  hinder ;  and  the 
sigmfication  of  the  passage,  if  justly 
drawn  out,  is  this: — The  Emperor 
of  Rome  at  present  keeps  back  or 
restrains  the  developement  of  this 
iniquity,  which,  I  warn  you,  is  already 
working,  and  he  will  continue  to 
hinder  and  restrain  it  until,  in  the 
appointed  course  of  the  Providential 
government,  he  be  removed  and  taken 
out  of  the  way ;  then  there  will  be 
nothing  to  check  the  growth  and 
the  destructiveness  of  this  arrogant 
and  unholy  Superstition,  which  is 
already  corrupting,  in  secret,  the  pure 
elements  of  Christianity;  feature  after 
feature  of  deception  will  appear  from 
behind  the  veil,  until,  at  length,  the 
whole  physiognomy  of  ungodliness 
will  come  out  in  the  flushed  and 
eager  triumph  of  an  audacious  im- 
piety, and  the  mystery  of  iniquity 
will  be  revealed  in  all  its  lustre  of 
decoration,  and  in  all  its  deformity 
of  falsehood.  As  the  inspired  teacher 
of  the  Thessalonians  declared,  so  it 
has  happened ;  history  confirms  the 
warning  of  the  Apostle.  As  the 
power  of  the  Roman  empire  declined, 
the  power  of  the  Roman  Church  in- 
creased ;  the  calendar  of  Olympus 
was  succeeded  by  the  calendar  of  the 
Propaganda ;  the  fraudulent  god  was 
transformed  into  the  fraudulent  saint ; 
the  fabulous  oracles  spoke  again  in 
the  blood  of  Januarius ;  the  terrible 
Praetorium  reappeared  in  the  awful 
Vatican,  and  the  sumptuous  despot- 
ism of  the  emperors  was  replaced  by 
the  gorgeous  tyranny  of  the  popes. 

We  think  it  a  fact  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  that,  during 
so   many  successive   centuries,  and 
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tite  ColoBseum  glared  again  in  the 
torturere  of  the  Inquisition. 

Vau^han  opens  his  account  of 
great  cities  with  a  brief  exposition  of 
he  objects  in  speaking  of  them ;  and 
tM  he  does  by  indicating  the  conflict 
wtween  feudalism  and  civilisation. 
He  dwells  with  satisfaction  upon  the 
spectacle  of  the  mailed  and  arrogant 
power  of  the  baronial  times  struck 
down  on  its  knee  beneath  the  onward 
pressure  of  the  operative  masses,  and 
w»e  castle  and  the  banner  of  the 
knight  obscured  by  the  dark  chim- 
**y8  of  swarming  manufactories.  The 
author's  introductory  remarks  are 
composed  with  a  studied  brevity,  and 
an  imiution  of  Tacitus  or  Montes- 
quieu. Every  sentence  bristles  with 
sn  axiom  in  political  economy.  But 
the  external  effect  is  not  produced  by 
a  strong  internal  feelmg.  There  is 
Done  of  the  working  nerve  and  play 
of  expr^sion  which  cause  the  intel- 
^ctual  features  of  the  Latin  and  the 
French  historians  to  be  perceived  be- 
Wnd  the  mask.  It  requires  the 
plastic  eneigy  of  genius  to  render  a 
«^Uise  natural.  We  cannot  think 
the  writer  safe  from  overthrow  when 
he  observes  that  the  most  murmunng  ' 
T^atian  has  commoTdy  been  the  most 
free ;  whereas,  in  truth,  there  can 
be  nothing  strange  in  a  murmuring 
people  being  free,  since  their  mur- 
murs are  the  clearest  indication,  not 
only  of  their  possession  of  freedom, 
but  of  their  intention  to  keep  it. 

The  consideration  of  the  rising 
q>lend^r  and  influence  of  commerw 
brm^  «ie  author  to  the  front  of  his 
ftiquiry,  viz.  into  the  character  of 
great  eOies.  And  here  the  first  con- 
nderation  that  meets  him  is  a  dispo- 
sition— which  has  never  been  aho- 
getber  extinguished,  but  which  seems 
now  to  be  propagating  itself  to  a 
w^er  extent  —  to  sigh  for  the  old 
solitude  and  grandeur  of  military  and 
feudal  power.  ^Ye  say  that  this  dis- 
position  has  never  been  entirely  ex- 
tmgawhed.  It  could  not  be,  for  if 
resoiv^  into   trif>  Rim«.i.  _i .       ^ 


In  the  ardour  of  their  visionary  en- 
jiwments,  thejr  would  never  dream 
of  the  possibility  of  reviving  with  the 
splendour  and  pageantry  all  the 
squalidness  and  imiorance  of  feudal- 
ism. They  would  entertain  no  ap- 
prehension lest  the  tide  of  civilisa- 
tion, flowing  back  into  the  sterile 
places  of  remote  ages,  should  return 
with  an  ungovemaole  impetuosity  of 
foam,  sweeping  along  in  its  tempest- 
uous current  all  the  ruins  and  the 
deposit  of  centuries,  to  curse  with 
barrenness  the  flourishing  soil  of  the 
civil  polity. 

The  object  of  Vaughan  is  to  shew 
the  dangerous  consequences  of  such  a 
recession  from  the  present  into  the 
past,  and  while  indicating  the  exist- 
ence of  these  errors,  to  shew  also 
their  fatal  antagonism  to  all  that  is 
valuable  in  our  religions  and  moral 
condition.  He  has  two  objects,  one 
to  overthrow  and  one  to  build  up,  and 
while  he  batters  down  some  tower  of 
imaginary  falsehood,  to  erect  in  its 
place  some  dome  of  truth  upon  the 
great  temple  of  political  economy. 
The  course  of  his  argument  leads  him 
to  speak  first  of  the  great  cities  of 
ancient  Asia,  and  our  readers  will  be 
pleased  with  the  follo\ring  lively 
sketch  of  the  appearances  which  may 
be  supposed  to  nave  presented  them- 
selves to  the  eye  of  a  visitor  entering 
one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  ancient 
East  :— 

"  The  masses  on  whom  your  eve  would 
first  rest  are  the  slave  multitude  engaged 
in  labour  connected  with  the  city  traffic, 
or  in  the  usual  mHtters  of  domestic  ser- 
vitude.    Mixed  with  these,  you  see,  at 
certain  seasons,  the  tillers  of  the  groiind, 
coTiveying  the  produce  of  the  surrounding 
country,  or  of  more  distant  regions,  along 
the  different  pathways  leading  from  the 
citv  gates  to  the  places  appointed  for  its 
sale  or  lodgment.    So  passed  ^long  the 
streeUofTyre  •  the  20,000  measures  of 
wheat  and  the  twenty  measures  of  pure 
oil.'  which  Solomon  sent,  year  after  year, 
to  that  city,  in  exchange  for  a  supply  of 
x-_-  __j    _„j ^Ktoinoa  frnm  Its  sover- 
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on  the  banks  of  those  rivers,  you  see 
another  and  a  more  numerous  class  of 
men,  of  an  aspect  more  city^wom,  but 
more  shrewd  and  more  thoughtful :  and 
those  are  the  people  skilled  in  useful  and 
decorative  art — such  as  build,  and  weave, 
and  produce  all  kinds  of  manufactures, 
ministering  in  a  thousand  ways  to  the 
comfort  of  the  poor,  and  to  the  luxury  of 
the  rich,  by  producing  every  matter  of 
needful  or  curious  workmanship.  Such 
were  the  five  hundred  men  employed  by 
Hiram,  or  Tyre,  in  raising  and  adorning 
the  temple  and  palaces  of  Solomon,  Hiram 
himself  being  a  man  <  filled  with  wisdom, 
and  understanding,  and  cunning,  to  work 
all  works  in  brass.*  Turning  from  the 
crowds  who  pass  their  days  thus  amidst 
streets  and  nctories,  you  cross  the  path 
of  a  more  swarthy  race,  distinguished  bj 
their  dress  from  all  beside,  and  loitering 
about  in  groups,  or  busy  beneath  the 
scorching  heat  of  an  eastern  sun  in  un- 
lading the  sea-worn  vessel  of  her  burden, 
and  these  are  they  who  '  go  down  to  the 
tea  in  ships,  who  do  business  in  great 
waters,  and  see  wonders  in  the  deep.'  In 
the  same  localities  with  these  men,  an. 
other  order  of  persons  may  beseen,difier- 
ing  from  all  who  have  preceded, — men  on 
whose  beards  some  forty  summer  suns 
have  fallen,  whose  costume  marks  them 
as  belonging  neither  to  the  priesthood  nor 
to  the  camp,  while  their  furrowed  brow, 
and  piercing  eye,  and  superior  presence, 
suffice  to  apprise  you  that  these  must  he 
the  great  traffickers  of  their  time,  men 
who  have  explored  (he  most  distant  re- 
gions by  means  of  the  coasting  ships  of 
Phoenicia,  or  Arabia  Felix, or  by  following 
the  camel's  track  across  the  burning  de- 
sert, or  through  the  more  dreaded  passes 
of  the  Tauric  mountains.  Looking  above 
these  classes,  and  the  many  besides  which 
make  up  the  promiscuous  crowd  before 
you,  your  eye  might  next  be  directed  to 
the  state  of  the  more  luxurious  in  such 
communities,  moving  abroad  in  all  the 
glittering  pomp  of  Eastern  equipage. 
Among  these  the  warrior  caste  is  conspi- 
cuous, marshalled  in  their  gorgeous  trap- 
pings ;  but  higher  still  is  the  place  as- 
signed  to  the  men  who  bear  the  office  of 
priesthood,  whose  sacred  costume,  and 


sovereign,  whose  abode,  as  seen  in  the 
instance  of  a  Darius,  a  Belshazzar,  or  a 
Ramesses,  may  be  regarded  as  present- 
ing the  most  impressive  image  of  his 
colossal  empire.  While  your  eye  per- 
forms its  travel  up  the  vast  altitude,  and 
along  the  extended  space  of  the  ro3ral 
dwelling-place,  and  as  you  pass  its  gates, 
and  move  onward  through  the  intermi- 
nable  wonders  of  its  interior,  every  thing 
appears  as  though  called  into  existence  to 
serve  as  the  emblem  of  a  sovereignty  ca- 
pable of  bidding  defiance  to  the  hand  of 
man,  and  even  to  the  power  of  time ; 
whilst  its  external  nuignitude,  its  massy 
forms,  and  its  gigantic  strength,  seem  to 
proclaim  it  as  (ne  proper  home  of  the 
world's  power ;  its  endless  magnificence 
disclosing  itself  every  where  through 
the  regions  within,  seem  to  announce  it 
with  no  less  certainty  as  the  appointed 
home    of  the  world's  opulent" — Pp, 

The  cities  of  the  East  resembled 
the  dwellings  of  rival  and  opposing 
Ma^cians;  they  presented  a  suc- 
cession of  contrasts  which  this  world 
has  never  seen  equalled  for  their 
splendour  and  their  wretchedness: 
all  that  was  magnificent  blazed  by  the 
side  of  all  that  was  squalid.  Creation 
after  creation  rose  from  the  wand  of 
Beauty  and  the  wand  of  Deformity. 
The  power  of  the  magicians  was 
equal.  The  Genii  of  decoration  and 
the  Genii  of  plunder  came  alike  to 
their  respective  summons;  and  the 
architectural  glories  of  the  palaces  of 
Babylon  towered  over  the  intel- 
lectual ignorance  of  the  most  aban- 
doned afle^s  of  London.  So  it  was 
with  the  cities  of  the  East ;  and  it 
may  well  be  asked,  with  a  thrilling 
wonder  and  fear,  "  If  London  pre- 
sents such  awful  masses  of  the  im- 
pure and  revolting,**  what  spectacle 
must  have  been  presented  to  the 
eye  of  the  inquirer  in  the  dark  re- 
cesses of  Thel^  or  Babylon,  or  An- 
tioch,  or  EphesusP  We  shall  re- 
turn to  this  mnut  intprpfttincr  nnhiprf. 
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Oh  amyiog  at  Despeno  Perroe  in 
the  Sierra  on  my  route  from  Ma- 
drid to  Granada,  the  rich  productions 
of  a  tropic  dime  began  to  display 
their  beauties.  The  waving  oak,  the 
flowering  myrtles,  first  greeted  us,  to 
be  followed  succeasiy  ely  by  the  tower- 
ing palin,  the  olive,  so  oft  the  herald 
€f  peace  and  ident^,  the  mesembry- 
anthemum,  enlivening  the  scene  with 
its  profbAon,  and  gorgeous  flowers 
of  glowing  scarlet,  while  here  and 
there  extensive  groves  of  orange  and 
leoMMi-trees  embowering  an  ancient 
convent  or  gloomy  monastexy,  sur- 
roonding  them  with  a  heavenly  at- 
mosphere, breathing  forth  their  per- 
fume with  every  sun.  And  on 
spproaching  the  fertile  plain,  the 
uants  which  tenant  the  desolate 
Sahara,  the  alluvial  borders  of  the 
"  flowing  Nile,"  and  the  "  happy 
land  ofxemen,'*  were  all  in  abund- 
ance. 'We  stopped ;  the  coup  (Teal 
was  tmly  beautiful.  The  gloomy 
Sierra,  now  chiefly  passed,  towering 
behind ;  the  Mediterranean  in  front, 
studded  with  snow-white  sails;  the 
dt^  of  Granada  in  the  distance,  glit- 
tenng  in  the  sun,  while  now  and 
then  the  surrounding  Genii  and 
Darro  could  be  seen  *•*•  sparkling  be- 
low.** And  not  less  picturesque  was 
our  cerise;  here  was  to  be  seen  the 
German,  from  the  Sierran  colonies, 
puffing  from  his  meerschaum,  and 
sitting  on  his  mule  with  as  much 
lazy  nfmchalance  as  if  listening  to  a 
song  on  his  native  Rhine ;  the  wild 
and  roving  sou  of  the  Morena,  with 
\»a  aheep-skin  jacket,  long  boots, 
shining  knife,  and  ready  carbine ; 
the  Castilian,  haughty  and  self-con- 
fident, with  his  long  sword,  large 
doak,  and  liigh  -crooned,  wide  - 
leaved    sombrero  ,-   the  ^avarreee. 


ragged,  raw-boned  gipsies,  of  whom 
there  were  upwards  ora  dozen  in  our 
troop.  All  eyes  were  turned  towards 
a  horseman  riding  funouslv  along 
the  rocky  road  and  followed  by  an- 
other in  as  much  haste ;  the  road  was 
so  crowded  with  our  companv  as  to 
make  them  halt,  and  as  the  "  Buenos 
dias  Senors""  of  almost  all  greeted 
the  travellers,  our  muleteers  gave  a 
respectful  and  friendly  salute  to  the 
hindermost.  "  Do  you  know  him, 
Quienes?"  said  I.  "Seiior  Doctor  0-" 
replied  the  driver.  Twas  the  very 
man  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction. 

I  rode  forward,  and,  addressing  my 
compliments,  handed  him  a  letter, 
he  opened  and  read  it.  '*  Ah  !'*  said 
he,  ^^  poor  Tom  1  how  is  he  ?  But, 
seiior,  said  he,  "  an  affair  has  taken 
place  in  the  mountains  between  the 
king*8  troop  and  a  strong  party  of 
contrabandists,  A  young  and  pro- 
mising officer,  Fm  told  by  mv  com- 
panion, is  mortally  woundea.  Do 
me  the  favour  of  calling  at  No.  16, 
Flaaa  Vivarambla." 

Away  bofted  the  guide  and  the 
doctor  after  him.  From  this,  until 
we  arrived  at  our  dwelling  in  one  of 
the  principal  streets,  one  scene  of 
beauty  succeeded  another,  till  the 
mind  of  the  unused  became  as  it 
were  satiated.  Next  day,  after 
siesta  hour,,  on  turning  into  the 
Plaza  Buenastardes  de  Dios,  M. 
Amigo  causes)  me  to  turn.  *Twaa  the 
doctor.    I  inquired  for  the  officer. 

"Ahr    swd  he,  '^dead.     Could 
not  live;  run  through,  and  spme- 
spVmtered.     Strange,  3^^^^    «u^  ^ 
^ound   as   1    once  «?;^  .^^^^  ^e 

v^omd    brings    to   my    r^^      ^^^^ 
a  maancboly   ^.^^^^^^^^^.^iTte  oftet^- 


though  many  jiummers  have  since 
passed  over.  Many  a  solano  has 
blown  over  this  land  ;  many,  I  might 
nearly  say  all,  of  my  best  and  earliest 
friends  are  gone,  and  how  many  of 
the  stars  of  this  land  of  beauty  have 
I  seen  swept  away  in  their  bloom, 
alas !  never  to  return.  As  intimate 
friend,  I  was  requested  to  assist  him 
in  superintending  the  arrangements 
which  were  to  grace  the  dSbut  of  his 
only  and  beauteous  daughter  Leo- 
nora. Every  thing  was  got  up  with 
the  magnificence  ofan  Eastern  prince ; 
before  or  since  I  have  never  seen  it 
equalled.  The  hall,  grand  in  its 
immensity,  was  ornamented  and 
stuccoed  m  the  arabesque  style.  The 
sofas  of  ebony  and  chairs  of  rose- 
wood were  worked  (in  place  of 
cane)  with  silver  wire,  while  the 
tables  and  sideboards,  of  the  rarest 
wood,  were  covered  with  the  richest 
wines  and  most  prized  productions 
of  this  and  other  lands ;  a  splendid 
chandelier  streamed  with  light,  which 
looked  the  work  of  enchantment  fVom 
the  various  hues  reflected  from  its 
many-coloured  glass,  with  every 
variety  of  costume,  all  of  the  richest, 
sparkling  with  diamonds  and  shining 
with  gold.  Here  was  the  royal  blood 
of  the  desert,  the  last  descendant  of 
the  haughty  Z^ris,  his  silken  tur- 
ban of  snowy  white,  with  its  shining 
crescent,  the  pedestal  of  a  precious 
stone,  Irom  behind  which  waved  a 
scarlet  plume ;  alone  he  stood,  proud 
and  kingly  withal,  returning  passing 
courtesies  with  as  much  grace  and 
dignity  as  if  the  Zegris  was  still  the 
terror  of  Spain,  while  the  haughty 
noble  moved  along,  eyeing  with  dis- 
dain those  who  from  low  estate  strode 
forward  to  the  highest  stations  in 
the  realm.  Courtly  elegance  and 
graceful  amenity  marked  the  noble 
of  the  ancien  rigime,  while  the  merry 
laugh  of  some  naval  officers  told  our 
own  isle  was  not  unrepresented ;  and 
there,  too,  some  Italians,  remarkable 
for  their  classic  beauty,  stood  clothed 


tela  de  oro,  on  which  his  cnrlv 
locks  of  dark  auburn  fell  with 
rich  profusion ;  he  seemed  a  fa- 
vourite with  the  dofias  ;  they 
smiled  to  him ;  and  there,  close  by, 
was  a  fair  girl,  a  form  cast  in  the 
most  beauteous  mould;  features 
truly  delightful  were  rendered  en- 
trancing by  eyes  '  large  and  lan- 
guishingly  dark.*  To  my  oft-re- 
peated query  of,  *  Do  you  know 
them  ?*  I  could  only  obtain  an  un- 
satisfactory answer.  The  fandango 
now  having  given  way  to  the  valts, 
a  voice  from  behind  said,  *  Assuredly 
the  death-warrant  of  that  old  iwi- 
b'iaire  has  been  written ;  three  times 
has  he  passed  in  the  embrace  of 
that  tall  and  light-hearted  Biscay- 
an  seiiorita ;  three  times  did  he 
stop  just  opposite,  rubbing  his  head, 
and  gasping  like  a  man  in  a  sulphur- 
bath  ;  each  time,  iust  as  he  was  catch- 
ing his  breath,  whish  t  away  she  hur- 
ri^  him,  uttering  an  ejaculation  now 
and  then  to  go  easy.  But  no ;  she 
heeded  him  not ;  she  thought,  I  sup- 
pose, of  nothing  but  her  misfortune 
m  getting  such  a  partner.'  *Twas  our 
host  who  addressed  me;  he  imme- 
diately told  me  the  young  man  I  re- 
marked was  from  Ireland,  a  no- 
ble family  from  the  south ;  he  came 
with  letters  of  introduction  from 
the  French  minister  and  the  Conde 

de .    The  girl  was  daughter  to 

one  of  the  merchant  princes  of  Cadiz, 
brought  up  in  the  same  convent  with 
his  daughter.  They  became  as  lov- 
ing as  sisters,  and  continual  com- 
panions. There  now  she  has  passed 
m  the  arms  of  the   *  Inglese ;    and 

there  now  Leonora  de  C ,  after 

with   the  young   Duke  de  O . 

The  valtz  ceased ;  several  pieces  were 
performed,  to  the  delight  of  all,  on 
the  piano,  then  a  rare  instnunent 
in  Spain;  while  several  Parisian 
violinists  drew  forth  their  choicest 
strains,  the  young  Conde  Dalvara, 
strikinflT  his  guitar,  chanted  forth  a 
Moorish  ballad.     He  ceased,  when. 
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Id  this    ooimtry    some     years    be* 
lore    with     a    amall     and     delicate 
child,  azid   with    her    alone    he   re- 
aided  QSk  the  banks  of  the  Darro,  in 
t  channing  cottage  sufficiently  near 
to  hear  the  murmur  of  its  cascades 
and   see   the  glance    of  its   waters. 
There  was  more  mystery  and  as  lit- 
tle known  of  him  now  as  the  dav  he 
first  came    to    Andfdusia.      '  Now,* 
said  he,  calling  over  a  page,  *we*ll 
try  him  for  a  oong,*    he  whispered 
the  hoy.     In  a   few^   minutes  I  saw 
the  minstrel  stoop  tow^ards  him ;  his 
loi^  and  alvery  nair  falling  on  the 
pagers  shoolder.     There  was  silence 
as  his   fingers    wandered    over  the 
strings,  striking  up  a  bold  measure ; 
he  sang  a  Spanish  ballad  ;  his  voice, 
so  fall,  rich,    and    harmonious,  did 
ample  justice  to  the  copious  and  so- 
norous language  of  Spain.    He  ap- 
peared old,  but  his  voice  had  in  it  all 
the  energy,  the  depth  of  intonation ; 
the  harmony,  the  truth,  and  soul-like 
expression    that    belongs    to   youth 
ahme.     He  went  back  to  the  gloiioua 
days  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the 
Tictories    of   her  great  captain,  the 
discoveries  of  Columbus,  and  the  ex- 
pulsion  of  the   Moslems.     1  turned 
round  ;   there  was  the  haughty  Mo- 
rirooe.  his  turban  off,  and  his  plume 
hanging    melancholy-like  beside  it; 
(me   hand    support^  his  head,  the 
other    hun^     listlessly  by  his  side, 
thinking)  perhaps,  ol  the  faded  glo- 
ries of  his  race,  when  Moslem  Spain 
was  the  terror  of  Europe ;  pondering, 
perchance,  on  their  last  defeat,  when 
the  desert  poured  forth  the  colossal 
6gures  of   ner    night-black  sons  to 
support  the    last  bulwark  of  Maho- 
met*s  worshippers  against  the  haughty 
Christians.       Phe  song  ceased;   one 
wild    and     thundering   cheer  burst 
from  all.     A^fain  judge  my  feelings ; 
think  what  a  delightful  meUncholv 


performer,  appeared  spell-bound ; 
bis  countenance,  lit  up  by  a  sublime 
expression  of  pleasure,  drank  in  every 
note;  and  there  was  another  appa- 
rently as  much  enraptured,  *twas  £1 
SenorInglese,as  the  minstrel  poured 
forth  his  last  melancholy  words. 
They  came  floating  through  the 
room,  falling  on  the  enchanted 
thronff  like  a  light  summer  cloud. 
The  Senor  Inglese  stepped  (Vom  the 
crowd ;  his  elegant  person  excited 
the  envy  of  some,  and  called  forth 
the  admiration  of  more,  as  he  alone 
walked  towards  the  minstrel.  He 
addressed  him;  but,  as  the  startled 
antelope  bounds  from  the  sight  of 
the  tiger,  he  hurried  back.  But  the 
minstrel  was  beside  him,  his  hand  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  Inglese,  Creorge 
B- — .  They  stood  opposite  me; 
the  long  white  hair  of  the  harper  had 
now  given  way  to  '  flowing  locks  of 
fflossy  black  ;*  a  countenance  of  no- 
ble, but  severe  and  scornful  expres- 
sion was  rendered  terrific  by  the  fear- 
ful-rolling and  fire-flashing  eyes,  the 
largest  and  darkest  lover  looked  on; 
his  skin  was  as  dusky  as  that  of  a 
sun-tanned  Alpic  Jarrese :  some 
words  passed  between  them.  The 
Englishman  attempted  to  draw  hia 
diamond-hilted  dagger,  but  a  heavy 
blow  from  the  other  levelled  him  to 
the  floor.  *2Seize  him!  seize  himT 
fiercely  exclaimed  all.  He  sternly 
and  loudly  shouted,    ^Standi    Ap- 

E roach  me  not !'  and,  throwing  hack 
is  dark  cloak,  he  drew  forth  a 
flashing  sabre;  his  silken  sash  was 
studded  with  petronel-like  pistols, 
and  a  silver  bugle  hung  from  his 
neck.  '*  Lo  conoeco  I  lo  Zincalo  l" 
whispered  a  voice.  'Twas  the  Italian 
officer.  '  Stir  not  V  repeated  the 
disturber.  '  1  come  arm^  and  pre- 
pared. Lookr  said  he,  stamping 
hiR  foot:  and  at  the  same  moment 
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not  the  preeence  of  your  wives  and 
daughters  by  his  presence — by  one 
*  whose  years,  though  few/  are  stained 
with  the  blackest  villany.*  He  stamp- 
ed his  foot.  *  £1  Gitano,*  was  buzz- 
ed around,  daggers  flashed,  and 
swords  were  drawn.  He  slipped  the 
cord  of  his  cloak,  grasped  it  by  the 
collar,  whirled  it  round,  and,  with 
one  blow,  the  splendid  chandelier 
with  its  hundred  lights  fell  crashing 
to  the  floor,  leaving  us  in  darkness. 
There  was  a  step.  1  heard  the  words, 
'Leonora  mi  alma,  voya,  voya,  Es- 
trella  Mia.'  The  curtain  moved 
back  ;  a  bound  in  the  lawn,  and  rustle 
through  the  olives,  told  me  the  in- 
truder had  fled.  In  a  moment  after 
the  doors  flew  open.  Colonel  Davila 
and  several  men  rushed  in,  followed 
by  servants,  some  with  weapons, 
some  with  l^hts,  and  all  with  pale 
faces.  All  were  abashed ;  none 
knew  the  Gitano  was  gone,  and 
80  was  the  Moriscoe.  Senors,  doiias, 
and  senontas,  were  all  huddled  to- 
gether, all  gazing  at  the  insulted 
seiior,  and  scarcely  believing  that  he 
was  alive.  'Hal*  exclaimed  the 
colonel,  'what's  this? — a  packet?* 
He  opened  it — slapped  his  hand 
against  his  thi^h.  '  We  have  him ! 
to  horse!  You,  seiior,  will  accom- 
pany us;  we  may  need  you.    And 

you,    Seiior    B ,    will    come,   I 

doubt  not,  to  help  me  take  your 
insulter,  the  gipsy  contrabandista,  the 
dread  of  Andalusia,  and  robber-chief 
of  the  Sierra  Morena.'  '  What  hour 
k  it?'  responded  our  startled  host. 
*Away,  Jeronimo;  ride  to  the  Al- 
hambra.  Tell  Captain  Heman  to 
turn  out  the  dragoons,  and  meet  me 
on  the  road  to  Alhama.* 

"  On  the  way  Davila  told  us  the  let- 
ter he  picked  up  was  from  the  gipsy 
to  one  of  his  subalterns,  to  meet  him  in 
a  certain  place  in  the  Sierra,  where 
he  would  await  him  with  two  com- 
panions, stating  he  was  sending  those 


took  a  bridle-path,  which  he  said 
would  bring  us  out  two  leagues  the 
city  side  of  where  we  might  hit  on 
the  chief.  To  you,  M.  Amigo,  who 
have  latelv  passed  this  desolate  re- 
gion, it  will  be  unnecessary  to  describe 
the  dark  ravines  and  gloomy  glens 
so  often  met  with.  After  two  hours* 
ride,  we  found  ourselves  entering 
one  of  them  through  a  craggy  de- 
file. We  chatted  gaily,  utterly  de- 
void of  apprehension,  as  Davila  told 
us  we  were  yet  half  a  league  from 
where  we  might  expect  to  be  joined 
by  the  body  of  the  dragoons.  Still 
we  were  on  the  qui  mve.  We  were 
descending  through  the  midst  of  the 
narrow  pass,  when  a  groan  and  a 
heavy  fall  behind  caused  us  to  turn 
round; — ^"twas  the  two  orderlies  on 
the  eround.  Two  darkly  clad  men 
kneeling  on  them,  flashing  before 
their  eyes  those  large  and  dread- 
ful knives  carried  almost  by  all 
Spaniards.  Two  more  held  the 
bridles  of  the  startled  horses.  The 
same  moment  a  hellish  yell  rang  be- 
hind us.  Our  bridles  and  legs  were 
grasped;  while  the  shining  barrels 
of  half  a  score  of  carbines,  pointed  by 
as  many  of  the  fiercest-looking  men 
I  ever  beheld,  were  in  front,  while 
the  foremost,  who  seemed  to  be  their 
leader,  a  tall,  commanding  figure, 
respectful^  touched  his  sombrero. 
*  Seiiors,  fear  not — be  quiet — resist 
not    Attend  us  to  the  bottom  of 

this  glen.'    B ^'s  blade  was  out ; 

the  arm  that  grasped  his  bridle  vras 
severed  above  the  elbow,  while  a  bul- 
let from  Davila's  pistol  cut  through 
the  spokesman's  sombrero,  and  en- 
tered the  open  mouth  of  one  of  the 
carbineers.  In  an  instant  we  were 
on  the  ground,  men  and  horses; 
my  throat  was  grasped  so  tightly  as 
almost  to  deprive  me  of  life.  When 
I  was  relieved  I  found  myself  bound 
hand  and  foot ;  and  the  fellow,  who 
I  thought  was  going  to  send  me  over 
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iDfe  *  Notwithgtancfa'Dg  our  disgrace- 
M  conduct,  if  our  hcxiour  waf 
pledged,  he  would  unloose  us,  other- 
wise a  plunge  froma  damr  would  be 
Mr  doom,'  a  threat  wh^  seemed  to 
be  highly  relished  by  the  minority  of 
the  aasembly.  As  for  myself;  al- 
though never  so  nerroas,  I  aequiesoed 

in  a  moment,    B and  Davila 

followed. 

'"'AreweloaieP'saidl. 

**  ^  Yea,  all  but  the  horsemen.* 

"'WelV  said  Davila,  »I  suppose 
we  may  walk  off  now,  our  poor 
faoTKS  bdng  ripped  up  ?* 

^  ^  No,  aenor,*  said  the  leader ;  '  a 
friend  of  mine  requests  a  little  con- 
versation with  you.  There  he  is  on 
your  right.*  And  there  stood  our 
Tistt<M-  of  laat  night 

*^ '  So,  colonel,  I  guessed  aright,  that 
your  kind  regards  would  lead  yon 
after  me.' 

^  ^  My  duty  as  well  as  inclination 
prompts  me  to  hunt  down  any  of* 
fender  against  our  laws.* 

"  *  Well,  come  hither.' 

**  They  spoke,  Davila  drew  back  in 
surprise. 

•*  *  Can  this  be  true  ?' 

"  *  Yes ;  are  you  satisOed  ?' 

"  *  Av,  as  an  affair  of  honour,  but 
would  1  oonld  prevent  it.' 

"  Say  not  so  I"  retorted  the  other. 

"  All  this  time  B was  silent,  his 

lace  deadly  pale :  frequently  he 
turned,  but  on  every  side  met  a  steady 
and  significant  gaze. 

"  '  Well,  villain,'  said  the  minstrel, 

addressing  B ,  *  we're  now  well 

and  finally  met;   our  long  account 
will  shortly  be  settled;  the  wrongs 
cC  my  poor,  gentle,  dark-eyed  Mary 
will  be  avenged  1     Before  this  have 
I  offered  you  an  honoarable  way  to 
satisfy  me    for    your  viUany;   you 
agreed,  but  the  cla^er  of  an  aasassin 
left  me  welteringr  'n  my  gore  in  the 
Corao  of  the  Eternal  City,    as   yoix 
VQpposed  to  rise  no  more,  but  here 
DOW  we  are   in    the  hoBom     of  the 
MoTvnA-  Vve  tracked  vnn  «*>r^i.  ^u^ 


the  raven  hair,  ihc  extra  e3res — why 
did  I  not  recognise  them?  yet  it 
was  he,  the  same  Gerald,  but  how 
changed! 

^  *  Draw,  scoundrel  I  yon  shall  not 
now  escape  I* 

"  *  Yes,'  replied  B ;  •  madman, 

yon  tempt  your  Ikte  I  Your  slander, 
your  &lsehood,  and  your  insult,  shall 
receive  their  proper  punishment  I' 

Their  blades  crossed,  Gkrald  seemed 
the  strongest,  but,  at  the  third  pass, 
it  was  quite  evident  the  Sefior  Inglesa 
was  the  best  swordsman.  There  was 
no  boy's  play.  The  rapid  sweep  of 
the  broawword  was  alternated  for 
the  short  cut  and  deadly  thrust  of 
the  small.  Gerald  lost  first  blood, 
and  again  his  ribs  were  fleshed ;  he 
stepped  back,  raised  his  blade,  and 
struck  his  opponent's  sword  and 
riiivered  it  at  the  very  hilt,  and,  like 
lightning,  buried  his  own  in  unfor- 

tunate  B 's    body    to   the  hilt, 

which  struck  his  breast.  He  fell, 
rolled  over,  sat  up  again,  his  life- 
blood  bubbling  fh>m  his  lips,  and 
looked  —  oh,  God !  he  looked  so  i\ill 
of  despair  and  mortal  anguish — that 
look  which  seemed  to  say,  *  My  lost 
soul  is  before  me!'  He  fell  back, 
the  blood  rushing  from  him  in  a  tor- 
rent, the  descendmg  aorta  being  cut. 
He  was   dead  in   half  the   time  I 

have  been  describing.   Grerald  A 

was  kneeling  over  hmi. 

"  »  The  companion  of  my  youth,' 
exclaimed  he,  '  but  the  blighter  of 
my  manhood !  he  is  now  before  his 
Judge ;  the  blood  of  that  beautiful, 
innocent,  but  ruined  girl,  has  cried 
to   Heaven  fw  vengeance!     Night 
and  day  she  seemed  to  stand  chidingly 
before  me.    Tve  done  this  as  much 
to  avenge  her  wrongs  as  revenge  my 
own  injuries.    My  poor  Mary— my 
lost  and  gentle  oneV   exclaimed  h^ 
his  features  pallid,  andhis  «>u\  «eemeA 
brimful  of  sorrow.     He  walke^  to^ 
waids  me,  *  Doctor,  or  B^^^^bt 
he  '  r ve  not  forgot  you.    I^ast  ni^tiit 
?tw  Jnn  drinkinK  i^  that  love  wbicH 


luuvcu  t     x/avuo,    paic    auu    uuiiui* 

Struck,  scarcely  seemed  to  comprehend 
the  scene  before  him. 

"  *  Ramo  I*  cried  the  leader  of  the 
band,  *  throw  this  body  over  the 
back  of  a  mule.  Colonel,  wait  here 
for  half  an  hour,  and  your  men  will 
meet.  You  will  find  two  horses 
better  than  those  youVe  lost  with 
your  arms  outside  the  pass.* 

"  He  raised  his  sombrero  and  bowed 
respectfully ;  then,  for  the  first  time, 
I  marked  an  extraordinary  resem- 
blance between  him  and  Gerald 
A .    Davila  looked  at  him. 

'' '  Lo  Zmcalo  r  said  he. 

"'Yes,'  reined  the  other.  Tm 
the  Gripsy  ruler  of  the  Sierras,  and 
although  a  hater  of  the  '  Busne,* 
Tm  not  the  tiger  Tm  represented  by 
my  enemies.  I  would  serve  a  friend, 
though  a  Busne,  and  almost  punish 
a  Gitano  if  a  deceiver.  We  may  meet 
again. 

''  His  men  were  now  ofiT,  he  again 
bowed  and  rode  away.  We  then  look- 


and  unbound  the  dragoons  (who 
were  safe  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
bruises),  which  we  had  scarcely  done 
when  twenty  carbines  rattled  seem- 
ingly within  twenty  yards,  imme- 
diately followed  by  tne  jingle  of  arms, 
and  rush  of  horse,  and  the  diurk  caps 
of  the  dragoons  came  in  on  the  op- 
posite side  to  where  the  smugglers 
went  out.  They  were  our  own,  they 
caught  sight  of  the  fellows  riding 
down  the  hill,  fired,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  troop  followed,  mough 
with  little  hopes  of  success.  Davila 
and  I  mounted,  and,  on  getting  to 
the  head  of  the  pass,  shots  were  again 
exchanged.  But  the  contrabandistas 
were  away,  the  bugle  sounded,  we 

carried  the  remains  of  poor  B to 

the  city,  and  buried  him  on  the  banks 
of  the  Genii.  The  affair  caused  great 
noise  here ;  Davila  was  tried  by  court- 
martial,  but  was  honourably  acquit- 
ted." 
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SKETCHED  IN  THE  MANNER  OF  CALLOT. 
BT  CAFTAIM  ORLANDO  8ABBRTASH. 

No.  n. 

SCENES  FROM  THE  MARCH  TO  MOSCOW. 


Whbn  the  swanning  host  intended 
fin-  the  invanon  of  Kussia  was  as- 
sembting  on  the  Niemen,  General 
Grayeit^  the  oonunander  of  the  Prus- 
Ban  eontingent^  received  an  order  to 
send  two  regiments  of  light  cavalry 
to  veinforoe  the  main  column  of  the 
grand  army,  which  the  emperor  him** 
self  was  to  lead.  The  troops  selected 
for  this  service  were  the  1st  l^Ancers, 
who  were  attached  to  the  2d  corps 
of  cavalry,  and  the  2d  Hussars,  the 
regiment  we  propose  to  accompany 
thnnigh  the  campaign,  and  which  was 
meorporated  with  the  Ist  corps  of  the 
reserve  cavalry,  under  the  King  of 
Naples.  This  corps  consisted  of  a 
heavy  and  a  light  ^vision,  the  heavy 
division  composed  of  two  brigades 
of  cuirassiers  of  six  regiments  each, 
and  two  lixht  brigades,  the  one  com- 
posed of  four  French  regiments,  the 
other,  termed  La  Brigade  Etrang^re, 
of  two  re^ments  of  Polish  lancers, 
and  of  the  Prussian  hussars  already 
mentioned.  These  thirteen  regiments 
mastered  lO,00O  horse  in  the  ranks, 
had  twelve  guns  attached  to  them, 
and  were  under  the  orders  of  Gene- 
ral Nanaouty,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished officers  in  the  French 
service.  As  our  present  sketch  is 
taken  from  the  journal  of  a  youthful 
busBur,  who  accomtMtnied  the  expedi-^ 
^n,  the  reader  will  recollect  that 
the  Prussian  troops  raised  after 
the  unfortunate  war  of  isoe  were 
levied  by  a  rigorous  conscription, 
which  exempted  no  class  of  the   t»o- 


soldiers  were  busily  engaged  in  pro* 
vidin^  against  their  various  wants, 
was  singular  and  striking  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

^^Sorne  arran^;ements  were  here 
made  for  supplymg  the  troops  with 
provisions ;  and  every  horseman  re- 
ceived ten  days  meal,  packed  into 
sacks,  which  the  men  moistened  in 
order  to  keep  out  the  dust.  But 
neither  general  nor  regimental  offi- 
cers had  any  idea  of  the  real  value  of 
these  provisions.  No  one  knew  any 
thing  about  the  interior  of  Russia. 
The  most  experienced  had  only  served 
in  Poland,  where  provisions  were 
scarce  and  of  an  indifferent  quality, 
but  where  there  was  no  actual  fa- 
mine. The  old  soldiers  did  not  hke 
to  burden  their  horses  with  the  addi- 
tional weight;  'We  shall  not  starve,* 
said  they,  *  where  our  horses  can 
live;*  and  the  young  ones  readily 
followed  the  example  of  their  se^ 
niors.  And  as  neither  generals  nor 
commanders  paid  the  least  attention 
to  the  matter,  these  valuable  sup- 
plies were  soon  carelessly  consumed 
or  as  carelessly  thrown  away.  For 
the  horses  no  forage  whatever  had 
been  provided;  they  were  left  en- 
tirely to  the  chance  of  what  could  be 
gathered  in  the  hostile  country. 

"  On  the  23d  June,  the  corps  of 
Marshal  Davoust,  Oudinot,  and 
Montbrun,  havinc  already  crossed 
the  Piemen,  we  also  commenced  the 
passage  of  the  river.  The  march  lay 
hvthc  Kowno    road   towards   the 
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men  were  galloping  forward  to  re- 
gain their  distance  in  the  ranks, 
while  on  others  the  complete  stop- 
page of  the  crowd  seemea  to  render 
all  further  advance  impossible ;  and 
it  appeared  as  if  the  confused  mass 
would  require  whole  days  before  it 
could  be  reduced  to  any  semblance  of 
order.  All  seemed  eagerly  impatient, 
however,  to  gain  the  hostile  land 
whence  so  few  were  destined  to  re- 
turn. 

*^  We  had  not  been  long  drawn  up 
on  the  Russian  side,  where  we  ex- 
pected to  be  reviewed  by  the  em- 
peror, when  a  tremendous  storm,  that 
had  been  gathering  during  the  pass- 
age, broke  out  and  disappointea  our 
expectation.  The  lightning  flashed 
with  dazzling  brightness,  the  thunder 
rolled  in  awful  peals,  and  the  rai# 
fell  in  torrents.  Every  man  was  soon 
wrapt  in  his  cloak  to  await  the  end 
of  the  tempest ;  but  this  circumstance, 
marking  tne  very  first  step  of  the 
war,  awakened  the  superstition  of  the 
soldiers,  and  made  even  some  im- 
pression on  their  superiors.  *  This  is 
a  bad  omen,'  said  some.  '  Few  will 
return  from  this  chase,*  said  others. 
Many  similar  expressions  ran  rapidly 
through  the  ranks,  plainly  indicating 
the  feelings  whence  they  arose.  The 
brass  bands  of  the  French  cuirassiers, 
that  sounded  a  sallant  march  and 
dispelled  these  gloomy  forebodings, 
rendered  au  essential  service  at  the 
moment. 

"  The  whole  army  expected  that  we 
should  be  forced  to  purchase  the 
poosession  of  Wilna  by  a  general 
action;  but  we  were  mistaken:  for 
the  advanced  guard  no  sooner  ap- 
proached the  city,  than  the  Bussians 
withdrew,  after  exchanging  a  few 
cannon-shots.    The  troops  were  now 


the  streets  the  joyful  crowd  almost 
impeded  our  march,  and,  fVom  all 
directions,  wine  and  provisions  were 
handed  to  the  famishmg  soldiers.  It 
was  the  first  and  only  happy  scene 
of  the  whole  campaign. 

^  Beyond  the  town  the  brigades 
were  again  assembled  in  bivouac,  the 
guards  alone  remaining  in  Wilna. 
Whatever  arrangements  may  have 
been  made  for  supplying  the  troops 
with  provisions,  they  proved  of  no 
avail;  for,  from  the  Yeij  outset  of 
the  campaign,  the  continued  marches 
separat^  the  army  from  their  ooq- 
voys,  which  were  never  seen  again. 
The  soldiers  were  obliged,  therefore, 
to  live  on  the  produce  of  the  countrv 
they  traversed.  But  as  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  swarming  host  were  much 
greater  than  these  supplies  could  re- 
lieve, the  Mrant  of  provisions  was 
already  severely  felt  during  the  first 
days  of  the  war.  As  to  any  regular 
issue  of  rations,  it  was  never  thought 
of  afler  the  passage  of  the  Niemen. 
Every  one  took  what  he  oould  find, 
and  lived  as  best  he  might.  Whoever 
was  exhausted  fell  down,  lemiuned 
where  he  lay,  and  was  nevjer  inquired 
after.  At  nrst  the  consequences  of 
the  evil  were  not  so  much  thought 
of.  A  battle  was  universally  ex- 
pected; and  all  supposed  that  the 
nunor  considerations  were  sacrificed 
and  obliged  to  give  way  before  ^jneater 
and  moie  important  objects.  That  a 
system  which,  at  the  y^ry  commence- 
ment, exhibited  such  frightfiil  eonse- 
Suences,  would  be  persevered  in  to 
le  last,  was  never  dreamed  of  for  a 
moment.  When  the  army  reached 
Wilna,  hunger  was  already  raging  in 
the  ranks  of  the  infantry,  and  many 
thousand  horses  of  the  cavalry  had 
already  perished. 
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impoflBbk  Ibr  the  krge  manes  of 
troops  encamped  together  to  find 
MfficAent  supplies,  even  when  they 
vandoed  Ibr  miles  around,  which  the 
short  time  allowed  ibr  rest  seldom 
permitted.  It  was  this  total  dispro- 
poitioD  between  supply  and  demand 
which  vkhnately  destroyed  the  army. 
Other  cJrcnnMtances  occasioned  loss 
and  increased  the  ruin,  but  ther  were 
of  little  oooseqnence,  and  only  de- 
rived Ibroe  aad  influence  from  this 
great  and  overwhelming  cause  of  evil. 
A  soldier  who  is  obli^d  to  fast  for 
three  days  on  a  march  becomes,  if 
an  Infim^  num,  a  straggler,  and,  if 
a  trooper,  he  adlows  his  horse  to 
want,  Md  is,  in  both  cases,  reduced 
to  total  inefficiency. 

^  If  a  Buniber  of  writeiii  praise  the 
hi^  condition  in  which  the  army 
readied  the  Niemen,  they  must  have 
Ibrmed  their  opinion  from  the  deceit- 
ful impression  of  the  firrt  moment. 
All  were,  no  doubt,  bound  to  confess 
that  a  finer,  more  numerous,  and 
more   effident   army  could  not  be 
seen;    but    the    innmtry  had  been 
broof  ht   from  a  distance  by  rapid 
marrhea,  and  required  rest,  instead  of 
being  precii»tated  into  new  toils,  and 
expoeed   to  want  and  privations  of 
every  description.    The  horses  of  the 
cavalry,  also,  vrere  in  reduced  and 
half-fiuniabed  condition.    Many  had 
sore  backs,  that  were  actually  rotting 
beneath'  the  saddles ;  for  the  Fr^ach 
trooper  has  little  sympaUiy  ibr  hii 
a,  pays  little  attention  to  the  ani- 
,  and  still  less  to  the  state  of  his 
saddle  and  appointments.    Atlnster- 
buig  the  emperor  cansed  two  squad- 
rons of  Fmanan  hussars  to  be  unsad- 
dled, to   aeoertahi  the  truth  of  the 
repcMl,  that  there  was  not  a  sore- 
backed  horse  in  the  ranh^  and  >^as 
extremely  sorprised  to  hd  it   o^n- 
%tinedby  the  result.    Tbm^b  every 
Prussian,  and,  imieed,  ever^  C^^-J^ 
T«^pin«at,  would  baye  been  fotn^^in 
a  mmihur  eoodiHoUy  hb  jtjg  no*    the 


colossal  riden  excited  at  fliat  uni« 
versal  astcuushment. 

''  The  horses  of  the  cayah^  suffered 
far  more  indeed  than  the  nders ;  for 
though  the  latter  had  found  cause  to 
r^;iet  squandering  away  the  provi- 
sions first  issued  to  them,  they  could 
manage  better  than  the  innntry — 
they  could  ffo  farther  in  search  of 
suf^lies;  and  rendered  wise  by  ex- 
perience, they  never  failed  to  load 
their  horses  when  any  thing  came  in 
their  way.  But  forage  was  always  as 
scarce  with  us  as  proyisions  were 
with  the  infantry. 

**The  neighlxMirbood  of  the  camjps 
never  furnished  sufficioit  forage  for 
the  famishing  cattle ;  and  were  it  not 
absolute  folly,  we  should  be  tempted 
to  say  that  the  cavalry  were  assem- 
bled m  such  nutfses  during  this  yrar, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  being 
handad  over  to  certam  destruction. 
The  regiments  attached  to  the  differ- 
ent corps  of  the  infantry  fared  much 
better  than  those  composing  the  corps 
of  cavalry.  The  former,  compara- 
tively few  in  number,  and  encamped 
round  the  infiuitry,  were  more  fortu- 
nate in  occasionally  obtaining  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  forsce  than  entire 
corps  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  regi- 
ments that,  like  a  swarm  of  locusts, 
devoured  every  thing  in  their  pass- 
age. 

"During   the   first   days  of  the 
march  we  Prussians  were  all,  from 
the  brigadier-Keneral  downwards,  ex- 
tremely surprised  to  observe  the  in- 
dependent   manner  in    which    the 
French  searched  for  supplies.     No 
sooner  were  the  bivouacs  established, 
than  their  foraging  parties  trotted 
out  in  all  directions,  while  the  fo- 
reign brigade  stood  wwting  for  ot- 
dereandmstructions.  With  us  every 
thing  was  to  be  done  •^^^R^ 
rule   and  system,  ^ot  ^hi^  K^ 
praise   was    anUcipated  ^  .^^^^^ 
praise  never  c«P^  T^J^^i^'^I.Se^ 
^Pnied,  w^^  Wed  ^^^U 
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and  was  followed  by  a  supporting 
regiment,  a  duty  that  vras  taken  in 
succession  through  the  whole  divi- 
sion. The  brigades  also  exchanged 
position  on  every  march;  but  side 
patrols,  and  connected  picquet  chains, 
were  never  thought  of,  and  a  rear- 
guard the  French  deemed  altogether 
superfluous. 

"  On  the  5th  July,  our  division  un- 
der General  Brueyes  pressed  the 
Russian  corps  of  Doctoroff  in  hopes 
of  en^pging  it  before  it  could  reach 
the  Disna.  Our  hurried  march  lay 
through  pine-forests,  and  over  roads 
made  of  the  trunks  of  trees  laid  pa- 
rallel, and  called,  we  believe,  in 
America,  *  Corderoy  roads.*  As  the 
rain  had  softened  the  marshy  ground, 
and  separated  the  trees  from  each 
other,  many  horses  sank  in,  and  were 
injured,  our  advance  retarded  and 
rendered  very  difficult.  The  enemy 
was  enabled,  therefore,  to  cross  the 
river,  set  fire  to  the  bridge,  and  take 
good  measures  of  defence. 

»«The  entrance  of  the  village  of 
Koschiang,  which  was  close  in  the 
rear,  was  barricaded ;  the  enclosures 
and  the  ruins  of  the  bridge  were 
lined  vrith  dismounted  troopers,  who, 
by  the  fire  of  their  carabmes,  com- 
manded the  only  ford  and  both  banks 
of  the  stream. 

"  Whether  the  French  thought  it 
right  to  press  a  retiring  enemy  to  the 
utmost,  or  whether  they  acted  by 
superior  orders,  I  pretend  not  to  say, 
but  formidable  as  the  position  of  the 
enemy  appeared,  Greneral  Jacquinot 
was  no  sooner  in  presence,  than, 
pladnff  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
1 6th  Chasseurs,  he  led  them  down  to 
the  ford,  in  order  to  effect  the  passage 
'  sword  in  hand.  The  foremost  horse- 
men had  hardly  entered  the  river, 
before  the  raiment  were  assailed  by 
so  sharp  a  fire,  that  they  hesitated. 


to  advance  and  make  anoUier  efibrt. 
It  was  not  without  loss  of  time  that 
we  reached  the  head  of  the  division, 
where,  having  been  formed  in  co- 
lumn of  sections,  we  advanced  at  a 
trot  towards  the  ford.  Arrived  on 
the  banks  of  the  stream,  a  rattling 
fire  from  the  ruins  of  the  bridge,  and 
from  behind  the  fences,  made  the 
hussars  pause ;  but  some  brave  men 
and  officers,  dashing  into  the  water  at 
the  critical  moment,  gave  the  right 
impulse,  and  the  passage  commenced. 
Generals  Brueyes  and  Jacquinot 
standing  on  the  bank,  and,  with 
drawn  swords,  encouraging  the  sol- 
diers. 

"  The  ford  was,  however,  so  nar- 
row, that  two  or  three  men  only 
could  ride  abreast  The  direction 
was  soon  lost,  therefore.  Many  troop- 
ers, also,  kept  as  far  from  the  bridge 
as  possible,  to  avoid  the  fire  poured 
down  upon  them,  which  added  to  the 
difficulty.  The  numbers  who  missed 
the  ford  had  water  to  their  very 
breasts.  The  stream  was  so  deep,  that 
the  horses  could  only  reach  the  bot- 
tom with  their  hind  feet.  Some  stack 
fast  in  the  soft  bed  of  the  river ; 
others,  weakened  by  want,  fell  over 
with  their  riders.  The  plunging  of 
wounded  steeds,  the  frantic  efforts  of 
those  rendered  masterless  by  the  fall 
of  their  riders,  the  fire  of  the  car- 
bines flashing  through  the  gloom  of 
evening,  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers, 
and  the  narrow  space  on  which  the 
combat  was  fought,  gave  a  wild  and 
indescribable  interest  to  the  -scene* 
The  hussars  of  the  rear  sections, 
fancying  they  were  sacrificed  in  a 
hopeless  undertaking,  rushed  madly 
and  with  loud  execrations  into  the 
river ;  and  though  all  this  confusion 
tended  greatly  to  delay  the  passage, 
it  was  yet  attended  with  ultimate 
benefit.  C^  r\r\c^\o 
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ittdnaded  more  than  tbe  Russians ; 
ind  Major  Zietheix,  iw^lio  commanded 
tbe  letding  squadrons,  having  caused 
thelneinbly  to  souml,  it  waa  quickly 
ttdniechamcally  obeyed  ;  and  as  the 
pwwit  had  been  shaxp,  both  parties 
were  instantly  mixed  in  cloee  hand- 
to-hmd  combat.  The  fight  was 
Aort  tod  fierce,  and  ended  in  the 
totil  defeat  of  the  Hnssians,  who  con- 
tended to  great  disadvantage  vrith 
tbeir  long  lances.  Many  threw  them 
away,  and  were  cut  do-wn  in  the  act 
of  drawing  tbeir  avrorda. 

**The  Fruasians  now  became  the 
asnilantB  in  their  turn,  and  entered 
the  village  at  full    gallop.     In  the 
broad  street  atood    numbers  of  dis- 
mounted VJhlana,  holding  the  horses 
of  the  men  engaged  behind  the  en- 
dosmes,  and  on   the   ruins  of  the 
bridge.    Few  had  time  to  gain  their 
saddles,  most  were  sabred  in  attempt- 
ing toonouBt,  and  the  victors  pursuing 
thor  coarse,   arrived  on  the  plain 
beyond  the  buildings. 

"Here  a  regiment  of  dragoons 
drawn  up  in  line  again  brought  us 
to  a  halt.  Both  parties  gazed  at 
each  other  for  a  moment  iii  dubious 
soapense  ;  hut  Major  Ziethen  order- 
ing tbe  charge  to  sound,  the  onset 
wras  renewed  with  slackened  rein, 
and  the  Kussians,  completely  over- 
thro^m,  were  pursued  far  across  the 
open  country. 

**  While  pirt  of  the  regiment  were 
chasing  the  defeated  dragoons,  the 
Teat  were  trying  to  secure  the  Uhlaiis, 
^rho  bad  been  broken  and  dispersed 
about  the  village.  Some  cut  their 
'way  through,  some  escaped  under 
protection  of  the  augmenting  dark- 
but  numbers  were  surrounded. 


into  the  bargain.  But  the  enthu« 
siasm  of  victory,  which  extended 
down  to  the  private  soldiers,  made 
us  forget  our  wants.  The  men  sang 
and  shouted,  and,  seated  round  their 
flickering  watchfires,  shortened  the 
night  by  relatmg  the  individual  de- 
tiuls  of  the  combat.  The  glory  of 
the  victory  completely  obliterated 
fh>m  their  minds  all  thoughts  of 
distress  and  suffering. 

"The  French,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed,  readily  acknowledged  the  sal- 
lantrv  of  a  deed  of  arms  they  had 
failed  to  achieve ;  and  which^  as  it 
had  been  performed  under  their  own 
eyes,  could  not  well  be  denied. 
Henceforth  the  reputation  of  the 
Prussian  troops  was  established,  they 
now  stood  on  higher  ground,  and  all 
former  prejudices  disappeared  at 
once.  The  action  was  mentioned 
with  great  praise  in  the  sixth  bulletin 
of  the  army,  and  several  crosses  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  were  distri- 
buted to  the  regiment. 

'*The  Russians  lost  more  than  a 
hundred  men  in  this  affair,  on  our 
part  twenty -four  only  were  wounded. 
No  spear-wounds  were  observed,  the 
pelisses  having  sheltered  the  hussars 
against  them ;  but  some  of  the  men 
had  their  wrists  almost  severed 
through;  and  these  severe  wounds 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  sol- 
diers, who  tried  to  secure  themselves 
against  similar  cuts  by  tying  closely 
wound  handkerchiefs  round  the  arm. 
Tbe  total  discontinuance  of  steel 
gauntlets  and  sleeves  of  mail  for  the 
sword-arm,  shews  that  close  hand- 
to-hand  combats  become  every  day 
more  rare  in  modem  war.  On  the 
present  occasion  the  action  proved 
so  cloee  because  the  narrow  space  of 
ground  left  no  room  for  flight.    On 


and  mostly,  as  they  refused  to  take 
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pieanet  and  patrol  dnt^,  carried  on 
witn  80  much  irreffularity  as  to  oc- 
casion constant  alarms,  prevented 
the  men  from  buildmg  huts,  and 
taking  efficient  measures  to  shelter 
themselves  against  the  cold  nights 
and  frequent  rain  that  fell  at  this 
time*  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
we  suffered  more  when  halting  or 
marching. 

^The  Russian  commanders-in- 
chief  having  taken  post  at  Witepsk, 
detached  (^neral  Osterman  to  oc- 
cupy the  wooded  defiles  of  Ostrowno. 
This  officer  had  no  sooner  placed 
his  troops  in  a  good  position  in  front 
of  the  forest,  than  he  sent  forward 
General  Pahlen  with  cavalry  and 
artillery  to  ascertain  the  movements 
of  the  French. 

"  Our  army  had  marched  early  on 
the  momiiiff  of  the  25th  July;  the 
first  corps  of  cavalry  was  at  the  head 
of  the  column,  the  light  division  in 
front,  and  we  were  moving  rather 
carelessly  forward  when  we  came 
unexpectedly  on  Pahlen*s  troops, 
who  seemed  to  be  as  little  prepaned 
for  the  meeting. 

'^  But  we  were  more  practised  than 
our  adversaries.  The  foreign  bri* 
flnule  quickly  formed  front :  the 
French  hussars  trotted  round  the 
flank  of  the  enemy,  who  lost  time 
in  setting  their  regiments  into  order, 
and  in  tiring  to  bring  guns  into 
action.  While  they  were  thus  oc- 
cupied, the  Frencn,  concealed  by 
some  underwood,  gained  their  flank, 
wheeled  up,  and  instantly  chained 
them.  Threatened  in  front,  assailed 
in  flank,  the  Russians  retired  in  all 
haste,  leaving  six  guns  in  our  pos- 
session, the  evident  reward  of  the 
promptitude  with  which  the  troops 
had  formed,  and  the  good  order  m 


the  forest,  the  RuseiaDS  had  placed 
batteries,  protected  by  squares  ot 
infantry  on  each  side  of  this  road. 
Their  cavalry  stood  in  second  line 
near  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  their 
flanks  were  protected  b^  patches  of 
brushwood  filled  vdth  skirmishers. 

"  When  the  dust  had  cleared  away» 
and  the  formation  of  the  corps  been 
completed,  it  was  found  that  we  were 
within  point  blank  range  of  the  hos- 
tile guns,  which  continued  their  mur* 
derous  fire  without  the  least  inter- 
ruption. In  the  heat  of  pursuit,  the 
King  of  Naples  had  entirely  over- 
looked this;  and  as  the  strength  of 
the  Russian  position,  defended  by  all 
arms,  secured  it  against  the  attacks 
of  cavalry  alone,  there  was  nothing 
left  but  to  fall  back,  beyond  the 
range  of  fire,  and  await  the  arrival  of 
the  infantry  and  artillery ;  or  remain 
where  we  were,  and  sacrifice  men  and 
horses  without  the  slightest  pbject. 
Not  to  recede,  the  King  of  Naples 
chose  the  last  alternative ; — he  can- 
tered along  the  front  of  the  division, 
distinguished  by  his  theatrical  cos- 
tume, and  covered  by  the  dust  of  the 
plun^n^  shot:  and  seemed  to  take 
delight  in  being  admired  by  friends 
and  foes.  The  safety  of  the  troops  was 
sacrificed  in  favour  of  that  personal 
vanity,  which  formed  indeed  tne  foun- 
dation of  his  bravery. 

"  In  front  of  the  French  and  Prussiaa 
hussars  was  a  Russian  battery  of  ten 
^ns,  protected  by  a  large  square  of 
mfantry,  that,  owin^  to  its  vicinity 
and  perfect  security,  occasioned 
frightful  havoc  in  our  ranks — every 
shot  tearing  men  and  horses  away. 
We  could  observe,  with  ease,  the 
successive  motions  of  the  artillery- 
men, and  tell  the  very  instant  when 
the  ball  would  plunire  in  amonirat  us. 
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tlieiiwelTes  with  so  much  impetaooity 
on  the  hostile  infantry,  that  they 
were  completely  rode  over,  after 
firing  a  single  inefficient  volley.  The 
onset  f^as  9o  prompt  and  unexpected, 
that  the  artillerymen  had  only  time 
to  finish  loading  with  grape,  but  not 
to  fire.  As  usual  in  such  cases,  most 
of  the  broken  infantry  threw  them- 
selves on  the  ground ;  those  who  at- 
tempted to  escape  or  resist  were  cut 
down.  The  artillerymen  were  all 
this  time  standing  motionless,  as  if  on 
parade,  and  the  Prussians  occupied 
with  the  infantry  never  thought  of 
turning  upon  them  and  carrying  off 
the  guns ;  and  the  French,  for  wnom 
this  would  have  been  an  easy  task, 
rranained  inactive  spectators  of  the 
contest. 

'^The  Russian  cavalry  in  second 
line  observing,  at  last,  that  the  Prus- 
sians were  unsupported,  advanced  to 
the  charge,  and  forced  them  back^ 
The  retreat  now  lay  alons  the  front 
of  the  hostile  battery,  and  the  artil- 
lerymen, recovering  from  their 
trance,  fired  the  guns  into  the  midst 
of  the  flying  rout.  And  a  more 
destructiTe  effect  of  grape-shot  can 
hardly  be  imagined ;  horse  and  rider 
went  down  beiore  the  deadly  shower, 
and  on  many  points  the  ground  was 
actually  ooTered  with  the  dead  and 
the  dying.  The  Prussians,  after  this 
severe  check,  resumed  their  former 
position ;  the  Russian  infantry,  as  if 
arising  &om  the  dead,  stood  up  and 
reformed  their  square ;  and  the  fatal 
eannonade,  so  briefly  interrupted, 
again  opened  ujmn  us  with  the  same 
murderous  precnsion  as  before.  Ano- 
ther attack,  which  the  King  of  Na- 
ples attempted  with  the  Poles,  proved 
more  unsuccessful  than  our  own,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  arrival  of  the  in- 
&ntry  divisions  of  Delzons,  who  were 
thrown  into  the  woods  on  the  flank 
of  the  Russians,  that  the  latter  for- 
sook their  position ; — no  attempt  was 


ficing  them  from  mere  vanity.  The 
enthusiasm  of  victory  which  animated 
the  Prussians  after  the  combat  of 
Koschiang,  was  altogether  missed 
here, — for  the  soldiers  were  thought- 
ful and  silent.  At  Koschiang,  the 
exercise  of  active  courage  luuf  awa- 
kened their  strength  and  eneigy; 
here,  passive  courage  produced  a  to- 
tally different  effect 

*^The  Ihrussians  had  four  officers 
and  eighty  men  killed  in  this  action ; 
almost  every  soldier  mourned  the  loss 
of  a  friend  or  comrade.  Early  in  the 
mominff,  parties  were  sent  out  to 
bury  the  slain;  and,  as  they  had 
been  protected  against  marauders  by 
guards  posted  along  the  field,  thev 
still  rested  in  the  position  in  which 
they  had  fallen ;  and,  where  the 
effect  of  the  grape-shot  had  been 
most  destructive,  men  and  horses  lay 
closely  pressed  together. 

"  Tlie  French  officers,  who  were  al- 
ways more  disposed  to  admire  daring 
deeds  of  arms,  achieved  in  forwara 
onset,  than  the  cautious  observance 
of  superior  instructions,  were  loud  in 
praise  of  the  attack  made  by  the 
Prussians,  though  undertaken  with- 
out orders  and  attended  with  great 
loss.  All  the  commanders  of  squad- 
rons were  made  knights  of  the  Legioa 
of  Honour,  and  Colonel  Czamowsky 
received  the  officer's  cross,  without 
having,  according  to  rule,  held  any 
previous  grade  in  the  order. 

"  The  division  of  Brueyes  happen- 
ing, some  davs  afterwards,  to  i>ass 
near  where  tne  emperor  was  resting 
under  a  tree,  he  desired  the  Prussian 
regiment  to  march  past  him  in  parade 
oiSer.   Having  advanced  to  the  head 
of  the  column,  he  complimented  the 
soldiers  on  their  gallant  conduct  at 
Koschiang  and  Ostrowno,  and  pro- 
mised to  leanest  the  king  to  promote 
their  colonel  to  the  rank  of  general. 
Pleased  as  the  men  were  with  ttie 
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KATE  KEARNEY. 


"  As  old  as  Kate  Kearney"  is  a  com- 
mon Irish  adage.  But  let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  it  alludes  to  the  cele- 
brated Kate  Kearney,  "who  dwelt 
on  the  banks  of  Killamey,"  whose 
charius  were  so  great  that  all  sus- 
ceptible souls  were  warned, — 

••  From  the  glance  of  her  eye 
Shun  danger  and  fly. 
For  fatal's  the  glance  of  Kate  Kearney." 

No.  Beauties,  though  they  may  live 
to  attain  dowagensm,  are  never 
handed  down  to  remembrance  as  old ; 
they  are  only  remembered  as  in  their 
bloom ;  their  latter-day  faces  do  not 
go  down  to  posterity  in  proverb  or 
in  song.  Who  talks  of  old  Delia  or 
wrinkled  Sacharissa? 

True,  there  have  been  one  or  two 
fortunate  dames,  who,  like  wine,  are 
supposed  to  have  improved  by  time 
(not  "like  sour  ale  m  simmer,"  as 
Davie  (rclatly  says),  and  the  charms 
of  whose  old  age  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  on  marble  or  in  son^. 
Paul,  the  Silentiary,  assured  his 
mistress, — 

*•  For  me  ihy  wrinkles  have  more  charms, 
Dear  Lydia,  than  a  smuoUier  face, 

1  'd  rather  fold  tbee  in  my  arms, 

llian  younger,  fairer  nymphs  embrace. 

To  me  thy  autumn  is  more  sweet, 
iMore  precious  than  their  vernal  rose  ; 

Their  summer  warms  not  with  a  heat 
So  potent  as  thy  winter  glows."* 

When  Madame  de  Mirepoix  sent 
a  lock  of  her  grey  hair  with  some 
person-of-quality-like  verses  to  her 
cavalier  servente,  the  Duke  de 
Nivemois,  the  courtier  assured  her  in 
equally  neat  stanzas,  that, — 

"  The  little  Loves  are  infants  ever. 
The  Graces  are  of  every  age," 

And  a  stone  in  Ely  Cathedral  records 


— that  M.  le  Due  was  constrained  by 
the  stately  courtesy  of  the  oncien 
regime  to  give  a  civil  answer  to  "  beg- 
ging-the -question"  verses.  How 
could  he,  like  the  surly  minister 
Harlai,  tell  a  lady  of  fashion  she 
was  "an  old  ape?" 

As  for  Dame  Upcher'sf  bridegroom, 
he  was  surely  smitten,  not  witn  her- 
self^ but  her  havings.  She  had  been 
the  widow  Cuxee,  and 

"  Little  Cupid  took  his  stand 
Upon  the  widow's  jointure  land." 

But  Kate  Kearney,  the  charmer  of 
Killarney,  is  known  to  us  only  by 
report  of  her  youthful  beauty.  The 
Kate  Kearney,  whose  longevity  has 
passed  into  a  proverb,  was  a  native 
of  Wexford,  and  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
an  historical  personage. 

In  the  year  1649,  Cromwell,  reek- 
ing from  the  slaughter  committed  at 
the  storming  of  Tredah,  apfjeared 
before  Wexford,  and  commenced  the 
siege.  The  garrison  made  some  slight 
defence,  but  shortly  held  a  parley,  to 
treat  for  terms  of  capitulation.  Dur- 
ing the  parley  the  garrison  neglected 
their  guards,  as  some  write,  or,  as 
others  aver,  the  guards  were  drawn 
off  by  the  treachery  of  Stafford,  the 
governor.  Cromwell's  troops  rushed 
into  the  towu,  and  following  the  com- 
mand of  their  stern  general,  to  give 
no  quarter,  commenced  a  furious  and 
indiscriminate  butchery.  The  young, 
the  old,  the  woman,  the  infant,  the 
armed,  the  defenceless,  all  fell  victims 
in  the  carnage. 

Cromwell  rode  slowly  and  tri- 
umphantly up  the  principal  street,  un- 
moved by  the  yells  and  screams,  and 
the  rivers  of  blood  and  mangled  car- 
casses, that  met  his  ears  and  eyes. 
As  he  advanced,  he  came  to  an  iso- 
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words  or  tears.  But  she  started 
up  at  the  near  tramp  of  the  war- 
horse  ;  and,  snatching  with  a  frantic 
msp  at  the  bridk,  she  stopped 
tne  animal,  and  glared  upon  his 
rider.  Her  hair  was  flung  back 
from  her  forehead,  and  fell  dishevelled 
on  her  shoulders;  her  brow  and 
hands  were  stained  with  blood,  her 
eyes  were  wild,  and  her  cheeks 
deadly  pale.  She  presented  such  a 
ghastly  appearance,  that  even  Crom- 
well's iron  heart  quailed  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

•*  In  the  name  of  God,"  she  ad- 
dressed him,  in  a  voice  hoarse  from 
emotion, — "  in  the  name  of  God, 
have  you  not  had  blood  enough? 
Look !  there  lie  my  father,  my  bro- 
thers, my  betrothed  husban<i, —  all 
that  belonged  to  me !  Does  not  this 
satis^r  you?  Have  you  not  had 
blood  enough  ?  How  will  you  an- 
swer to  a  merciful  Creator  tor  what 
you  have  already  shed  ?"  Cromwell 
uttered  not  a  word,  but  disengaged 
his  bridle  from  her  grasp,  and  rode 
on.  Tet  the  appearance  and  the 
words  of  Kate  Kearney  had  awed 
him,  and  he  gave  inmiediate  orders 
to  stop  the  carnage  :  a  remnant  was 
saved,  a  miserable  remnant  indeed; 
but  Wexford  was  happier  in  this  re- 
spect than  Tredah,  from  which  but 
one  solitary  individual  escaped  with 
life  from  the  swords  of  CromwelFs 
fiuiatkad  soldiers. 

Kate  Kearney  survived  the  siege 
of  Wexford,  and  the  slaughter  of  all 
near  and  dear  to  her,  for  upwards  of 
a  century :  so  true  it  is,  that 

"  Riistence  may  be  borne,  and  the  deep 

root 
Of  life   and  suflTerance  make    its    firm 

abode 
Id  bare  and  denolated  bosoms :  route 
The    camel    labours  with   the   heaviest 

load." Chitde  Harold,  canto  iv. 


**  Grief  is  proud,  and  makes  its  owner 

stout."— SUABSPEABI. 

That  is,  when  grief  has  been  caused 
by  unmerited  oppression. 

The  father,  brothers,  lover,  the 
all  of  poor  Kate  Kearney  had  been 
rent  from  her  by  brute  violence; 
thev  had  died  nobly,  but  they  were 
of  htmible  rank,  and  her  heart  was 
their  sole  monument ;  and,  perhapa, 
she  felt  it  a  pride  and  a  duty  to  pre- 
serve that  monument  to  them  to  the 
utmost,  by  living  on  —  clinging  to  a 
lonely  existence.  She  who  had  energy 
enough  to  confront  the  man  of  blood 
on  his  ruthless  career,  was  not  a 
character  to  yield  to  sorrow  unre- 
sistingly, and  escape  into  an  early 
grave. 

She  lived  unmarried  and  in  want, 
far  beyond  the  allotted  period    of 
humanity ;  for  she  was  seen  at  the 
age  of  118  going  on  crutches,  and  in 
great  though  decent  povertv,  by  the 
father  of  Beauchamp  Bagnall  Harvey, 
a  name,  unhappily,  too  well  known 
in  the  recent  annals  of  Wexford. 
It  was  from  the  protracted  age  of 
this  unfortunate  woman    that    the 
saying,  "  as  old  as  Kate  Kearney," 
took  Its  rise.    A  short  time  before 
the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1798,  in  which 
Bagnall  Harvey  took  so  lamentable 
a  part,  he  mentioned  the  story  to  a 
gentleman,  a  citizen  of  Bristol  (though 
a  native  of  Dublui),  and  proposed  rais- 
ing a  subscription  in  order  to  erect 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Kate 
Kearney.*    But  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Rebellion  in  '98,  and  the  part 
Harvey  performed  in  it,  turned  his 
attention  from  the  poor  desolate  cen- 
tenarian. _       ,„      ^ 
Well  had  it  been  for  hmiself  and 
bis  country  had  he  remembered  to 
Kood  purpose  the  barbarities  of  the 
Cromwelliartroope  at  the  taking  of 
Wexford,  and  had  been  T'^^f.  J'i 
them  before  he  invok^  tbe  Wji^ 
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KNOLISIl  ALLIANCES,  AND  EUROPEAN  PROSPECTS. 


It  is  high  time,  after  tea  years  of 
Whig  misrule  and  three  years  of 
somewhat  douhtful  administration, 
that  our  Conservative  government 
should  look  fully  in  the  face  the  great 
question  of  our /oreii^a/2ia?ice«.  We 
are,  from  principle  and  conviction,, 
quite  as  much  indisposed  as  any  of 
our  contemporaries  can  be  to  seek  to 
disturb  the  consequences  which  have 
arisen  out  of  recognised  and  esta- 
blished facts;  and  we  are  far, indeed, 
from  desiring  that  alliances  growing 
out  of  those  facts  should  be  repu- 
diated or  rashly  changed.  But  an 
empire  like  that  of  Great  Britain 
must  have  her  own  peculiar  interests 
to  attend  to,  her  own  mercantile  and 
commercial  views  to  promote,  lar^ 
outlets  for  her  products  to  obtam 
and  maintain,  and  an  ever-increasing 
demand  for  yet  further  outlets  to 
satisfy  and  appease.  And  as  we  are 
sot  at  all  asluuned  of  being  thought 
or  called  the  kings  of  the  mercantile 
world — as  we  maintain  that  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilisation,  science,  and 
■lorals,  is  identified  with  the  spread 
of  our  commercial  relations — as  we 
understand  by  commerce  that  ex- 
chan^  either  of  the  metals  for  mer- 
chandise, or  of  goods  for  goods,  and 
products  for  products,  all  of  which 
must  bring  man  in  contact  with  his 
fellow-man,  and  tend  to  humanise, 
to  civilise,  and  to  encourage  feelings 
of  amity  and  respect, — we  hold  that 
a  nation  of  honourable  and  wealthy 
merchants,  active,  enterprising,  and 
energetic,  but  moral,  high-principled, 
and  patriotic,  is  a  nation  of  kings,  aye, 
of  giants  too. 

Now  it  is  in  this  point  of  view, 
viz.,  looking  upon  England  as  a  great 
commercial  country,  viewing  her  as 
the  greatest   manufacturing   nation 


deen,  because,  acting  on  the  ^ineiple 
adopted  by  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment in  1830,  of  which  he  was  then^ 
as  he  is  now,  a  distinguished  and  en- 
lightened member,  hehas  continned  to 
acknowledge  as  legitimate,  and  to 
reciprocate  amity  and  good  intelli- 
gence with  those  states  in  Europe,, 
whose  dynasties  were  wholly  or  par- 
tially subverted  by  the  revolutions  of 
the  period  just  named.  Nor^  casting 
a  retrospective  eye  on  the  condition 
of  Europe  at  that  period,  do  we  see 
any  just  cause  for  complaint  against 
the  government  of  that  epoch.  The 
state  of  our  population  and  of  public 
opinion  at  home,  the  inflammable 
nature  of  the  public  mind  in  France, 
Germany,  Spiun,  Portugal,  Switaer- 
land,  and  Italy,  and  the  jgreat  and  in- 
disputable dski^r  which  there  then 
was  o£  a  general  rising  of  democracy 

r'nst  every  Conservative  prina- 
,  rendered  not  only  expedient  the 
course  which  was  pursued  by  British 
Conservatives,  but  made  it  even  in- 
dispensable. 

Nor  are  we,  who  have  so  recently 
set  before  our  readers,  in  the  Memoirs 
of  His  Majesty  the  present  King  of 
the  French,  a  faithfm  picture  of  the 
political  advantages  which  have  arisen 
to  the  whole  world  from  the  wise  and 
pacific  policy   of  that    truly  great 

Srince,  now  about  to  turn  round  and 
emand  a  cessation  of  those  friendly 
relations  which  have  existed,  poli- 
tically speaking,  with  so  much  ad- 
vantage both  to  France  and  England 
during  the  last  thirteen  years.  So 
with  regard  to  Belgium.  Although 
we  are  reminded  by  the  recent  death 
of  that  most  admirable  of  all  modem 
kings,  the  ex-King  of  Holland,  of 
events  connected  with  the  Low  Coun- 
tries which  we  desire  to  forget,  and 
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fiseJ  very  ttraDgly  the  injustice  to 
whidi  we  are  submitting,  the  want 
<d  ^ratitade  whidi  its  eoyernment 
exlubita)  the  ignorance  of  their  true 
interests  whicn  the  Portuguese  dis- 
play, and  the  French  influence  to 
which  Dona  Maria  de  Gloria  has 
wrtly  yielded,  yet  we  are  not  asking 
Locd  Aberdeen  to  tear  in  pieces  the 
Quadruple  Alliance,  or  to  send  to 
the  Tagua  a  fleet  to  demand  satis- 
&ctioiL  Onoe  more  ;  the  present 
state  of  Spain  is  any  thing  but  satis- 
fact<»y  to  British  merchants,  British 
mannftctuiers,  and  British  interests. 
The  only  man  who  understood  how 
to  eonciliate  the  real  interests  of  his 
own  country  with  the  commercial 
Tiews  and  policy  of  Great  Britain 
has  been  driven  hy  French  intrigue 
and  by  Spanish  democracy  to  seek 
an  asylum  on  the  shores  of  England. 
And  not  only  so,  but  the  present 
aspect  of  affairs  in  that  portion  of 
me  Peninsula  is  as  unfavourable,  both 
as  regards  the  facts  of  the  present, 
and  the  prospects  of  the  future,  as 
could  possibly  be  desired  by  the  most 
ardent  hater  of  British  alliances. 
Yet  we  do  not  call  for  an  armed 
intenrention  in  the  affairs  of  Spain. 
We  do  not  ask  for  a  blockading 
•juadron  off  the  coasts  of  Biscay. 
We  are  restless,  dissatisfied,  and  ap- 
prehensive; yet  we  are  willing  to 
negotiate,  but  not  to  delay ;  to  ez- 
unine,  but  not  to  procrastinate ;  and 
to  cause  it,  above  all  things,  to  be 
understood,  both  by  the  courts  of 
the  Tnila:ie8  and  the  Escurial,  that 
if  the  principle  of  the  treaty  ofUtrecht 
ia  to  be  violated,  it  will  not  be  in- 
fringed on  with  onr  consent,  nor  with- 
out our  resorting  to  strong  measures 
of  reprisal,  redress,  and  r^aliation. 

In  following  up  and  following  out 
these  opening  mdications  of  our  views, 
we  do  not  purpose  to  resort  to  any 
harsh  or  unfriendly  ^res^oaSy  nor 
to  create  any  difficulties  in  ^l^  -i^av 
c^l^rd  Aberdeen's  honest  a^^j  -v^el^- 


have  never  lent  ourselves  to  fSiction « 
seek  not  to  obtain  nuHnentary  popu- 
larity by  concessions  to  the  inveterate 
enemies  of  the  best  and  Conservative 
interests  of  our  country;  and  hava 

fiven    our    humble,    but    not,   we 
ope,    wholly    useless    support    to 
those  who,   at  least,  have  had  the 
honour  and   the  patriotism  to  res- 
cue us  from  Whig-Radical  degra- 
dation.     Neither    can    it    be  sup- 
posed for  a  moment  that  any  expres- 
sions which  may  have  dropped  from 
the  pen  of  one  of  our  most  hkhly 
valued  correspondents,  will  stand  be- 
tween us  and  that  which  we  believe 
to  be  a  duty  that  we  owe  to  our 
country.    It  is  one  thing  to  write  of 
Louis  rhiUppe  as  an  individual  rarely 
cpfted  aud  very  highly  favoured  by 
fortune,  whom  circumstances  hurried 
into  a  situation  of  equivocal  morality 
at  the  best,  but  whose  excellent  sense 
and  high  honour  carried  him  ad- 
mirably through  them;  it  is  quite 
another  to  speak  of  him  as  the  mo- 
narch of  a  country  in  professed  al- 
liance with  £neland,  which  has  not 
yet  learned  to  feel  that  its  own  best 
mterests  are  inseparably  mixed  up 
with  the  interests  of  the  British  em- 
pire.   Moreover,  we  mistake  the  cha- 
racter of  the  present   enlightened 
head  of  the  French  administration,  i^ 
in  his  secret  soul,  he  do  not  feel  as 
we  are  anxious  to  express  ourselves. 
Lifted  by  the  whole  tone  of  his  moral 
and  religious  nature  above  the  petty 
jealousies  that  too  often  obscure  the 
better  traits  in  the  national  character 
of  his  countrymen,  M.  Guizot  can- 
not but  perceive  that  the  prosperity 
of  both  nations,  yea,  of  the  whole  of 
free  and  enlightened  Europe,  is  bound 
up  in  the  continuance  of  the  good 
understanding  which    now  happily 
eiQsU  between  the  governments  ot 
EuRland  and  of  France.    And  witn 
nltd  to  the  king,  be  l^fwa,  ^ 
3  the  English  <^.«^racter,ite blun^ 
ZZ.  its  B^ncerity,  its  P^^tnotism^^J; 
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and  manufacturing  interests  of  a 
country  like  Great  Britain  cannot  be 
allowed  to  be  compromised  or  en- 
dangered without  a  loud,  deep,  and 
honest  cry  being  raised  a^;ainst  it. 

And  brides  ul  this,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  no  alliance,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  world  where  the  material  in- 
terests of  society  occupy  so  great  a 
portion  of  its  concern,  can  be  durable 
and  beneficial  which  is  not  based  on 
mutual  advantages,  as  well  as  mutual 
concessions  ?  In  plain  terms,  Great 
Britain  requires  allies  who  not  only 
shall  receive  with  grace  and  dignity, 
hospitality,  ease,  and  royal  magnifi- 
cence our  queen,  and  her  admirable 
and  esteemed  consort,  but  who 
shall  supply  us  with  channels  for 
our  goods,  outlets  for  the  con- 
tents of  our  overstocked  ware- 
houses ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  France, 
with  the  means  of  exchanging  the 
products  of  our  mines,  collieries,  mills, 
potteries,  and  manufactories,  for 
French  brandies,  wines,  fruits,  silks, 
laces,  and  the  other  agreeable  and 
beautiful  merchandise  of  that  highly 
favoured  country.  And  yet  at  the 
time  when  "  the  song  of  the  shirt^* 
rings  in  our  ears  and  causes  them  to 
tingle ;  when  the  facts  of  destitution 
it  includes  in  its  harrovring  tale,  and 
the  statement  that  shirts  are  made 
for  a  farthing  by  our  half-starving 
poor,  that  farthing  paid,  forsooth,  in 
tea  and  sugar  whilst  another  needy 
supplicant  stands  by  to  offer  her  in- 
dustry in  exchange  for  the  tea-leaves ; 
at  a  moment  when  ^*  What  shall  we 
do  in  the  end  thereof'  with  this  ever- 
increasins  population,  and  with  these 
intolerable  pests,  the  Union-houses 
on  the  one  hand,  and  beggars*  lodging- 
houses,  and  hourly  augmenting  men- 
dicity on  the  other;  at  a  moment 
when  every  morning  brings  us  some 
tale  of  heart-rending  woe  in  the  shape 
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understanding  with  France  on  the 
part  of  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
that  when  satisfaction  should  be  ob- 
tained the  territory  of  the  Dey  should 
be  abandoned ;  and  on  the  pledges 
given  in  1830  that  the  new  dynasty 
would  be  bound  not  merely  in  letter, 
but  in  spirit,  by  all  the  expressed  or 
implied  engagements  made  by  and 
on  behalf  of  the  eldest  branch  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  with  r^ard  to 
Algiers,  we  confess  that  we  feel  more 
than  astonished  that  the  principle  of 
excluding  foreign  products  and  mer- 
chandise from  Algeria  should  be  at- 
tempted to  be  enforced.  There  is  a 
want  of  delicacy  in  this  line  of  pro- 
ceeding which  strikes  us  as  most  ex- 
traordmary,  and  we  are  happy  to 
know  that  it  was  rather  forced  upon 
and  simply  acquiesced  in  by  M. 
Guizot  than  approved  and  encou- 
raged. We  are  aware  that  we  shall 
be  told  that  such  a  man  as  M. 
Guizot  ought  to  have  preferred  to 
resign  ofl&ce,  rather  than  to  have  sub- 
mitted to  a  proposal  so  opposed  to 
the  progress  of  reciprocity  on  com- 
mercial matters  between  kindred  con- 
stitutional governments  ;  but  those 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  political  parties  in  France 
know  that  it  is  a  much  more 
difiUcult  task  to  regain  power  when 
once  resigned  in  that  country,  than 
in  almost  any  other  in  Europe.  And 
those  same  persons  likewise  know 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  present  French  dynasty  that 
such  men  as  M.  Guizot  should  sur- 
round it,  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
who  hold  Utopian  theories,  absolute 
views,  or  who  belong  to  parties  re- 
pugnant to  the  sound  sense  and  de- 
liberate convictions  of  the  country. 
In  plain  terms,  M.  Guizot  is  "  the " 
man  of  his  epoch,  and  he  finds  it 
necessary  sometimes,  in  order  to  main- 
tain hi«  nrinrinlps  flCfiHj|yJieir  ^n  t>i#» 


pared  to  assert.  That  we  may  have 
occasioii  to  point  to  colonies  of  our 
own  in  all  the  continents  of  the  world 
where,  should  a  measure  of  retaliation 
be  resorted  to,  France  would  be 
most  seriously  injured  in  her  com- 
mercial interesta,  is  not  at  all  im- 
IRx>bable.  That  vre  may  find  it 
necewury  by  the  press  of  our  own 
eoontry,  in  foreign  journals,  at  pub- 
lic meetings,  and  in  the  houses  of  the 
French  legislature,  to  protest  against 
the  narrow,  selfish,  and  unreciprocal 
policy  which  dictated  the  measure  in 
question,  is  extreniely  probable.  But 
one  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that 
as  we  cannot  allow  our  national  al- 
liances to  be  purely  political ;  as  we 
cannot  afford  to  be  generous  with 
regard  to  our  famishing  artisans  and 
our  miserable  mechanics;  as  our 
goyemment  is  bound  to  protect 
&itish  interests  at  all  times,  and  to 
provide  for  them,  as  far  as  possible, 
when  suffering  and  crippled,  France 
and  her  government  must  understand 
that  our  alliance  cannot  be  secure, 
our  friendship  cannot  be  regarded  as 
permanent,  unless  we  are  treated  as 
eoounercial  as  well  as  geographical 
neighbours.  We  know  the  cuckoo 
cry  of  "  selfishness''  will  be  raised 
against  us.  We  know  that  the  iViz- 
Uonal  will  exclaim,  "  Ah !  ah !  mv 
masters  !  **  addressing  itself  to  M. 
Guizot's  jgovermnent,  "  you  see  by 
what  a  sender  thread  this  English 
alliance  hangs.  The  leopards  are 
still  the  same  !**  To  whidi,  in  an- 
ticipation, we  reply,  "To  be  sure 
thejr  are.**  We  €tre  still  the  same, 
and  it  is  our  pride  to  make  the 
avowal.  We  are  a  nation  of  mer- 
chants. We  cannot  afford  to  sa- 
crifice the  staple  interests  of  our 
coantry.  Our  government  wiJJ  pro- 
tect our  cotton- mills  and  our  factories 
as  ?7eW  as  our  farms  and  our  iands, 
and  we  must  have  a  sound,  honest, 
iux.and  reciprocal  commercial  treaty 
with  France  ;  and  H  France,  wliicn 
we  believe  ta  be  the  case,  hag  a  sort 
of  vainie  as  well  as  incorrer^  n^f^^i^n 


must  be  executed  between  France 
and  England,  that  therefore  Great 
Britain   has  become    less   attentive 
to    this    very    important    measure. 
Indeed  in  proportion  as  each  unac- 
countable   and  unjustifiable    delay 
succeeds   to  those  which  have  for 
so  many  years  preceded  it,  British 
merchants  and   British  manufactu- 
rers become  alarmed,  and  demand, 
with  their  wonted  energy,  *^  How  long 
is  this  sUte  of  things  to  last  r    We 
know  that  the  French  government 
has  been  far  less  to  blame  than  the 
French  press,  the  French  founders, 
the  French  colliers,  the  French  mine- 
proprietors,   the    French    manufac- 
turers, and  even  the  French  mer- 
chants.    We  know  that  whilst  the 
French  public  writers  profess  to  un- 
derstano,  in  all  its  length,  breadth, 
and  vastness,  the  science  of  political 
economy,  both  in    reference  to  its 
theories  and  its  facts,  that  they  are, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  exceedingly 
superficial,  but  profoundly  prejudicecL 
We    know    that   whilst   the    press 
of  France  is  compelled  to  record  the 
sufferings  and  distresses  of  the  wine 
and  brandy-growing  population  of 
the  centre  and  south  of  la  ranee,  they 
yet  oppose  any  and  every  commer- 
cial concession  to  Great  Britain,  al- 
though those  very  concessions  would 
l^ul  immediately  to  the  improvement 
of  their  own  sufferers.    We  know 
that  the  jealousy  which  exists  amongst 
the  peers  as  well  as  the  deputies  of 
France,  of  the  power  and  strength 
of  England,  is  so  great,  that  many  of 
those  falsely  termed  "  liberal*'  would 
prefer  that  French  interests  should 
be  compromised,  rather   than  that 
English  interests  should  be  benefited. 
We  know  how  some  of  these  men 
chuckle  and  rejoice  at  any  thrust  at 
England,  and  how  popular  with  the 
thoughtless,  passionate,  and  jmdic- 
tiveTany  measure  wiU  ^/^^\^; 
vours    of  hostility    to    "petfidious 
Albion."      We   know  ^^^^^^^^ 
Genoudes  of  Fran<^,  ^^^P.  ^^^^ 
f  hp  nia  aristocracv,  but  with  a  leav^ 
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mon  civility  on  the  part  of  the  French 
goyemment  toward  our  commercial 
men  and  manufacturing  interests,  and 
cry  aloud,  '*  France  is  sold  to  English 
shopkeepers  I"  And,  knowing  all 
this,  whust  we  say  to  Lord  Aberdeen, 
choose  your  own  time,  your  own 
means,  your  own  agents,  and  your 
own  measures,  with  the  view  of  con- 
yincing  France  that  we  muit  and  wiU 
have  a  commercial  treaty,  yet  let 
that  time  soon  arrive,  let  those  means 
he  effectual,  let  those  agents  be  ener- 
getic, and  let  the  measures  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  end. 

In  plain  terms,  the  present  mawkish, 
childish,  lukewarm,  undecided  state 
of  affairs  with  respect  to  this  treaty, 
and  to  the  British  and  French  alli- 
ance, must  speedily  be  put  a  stop  to. 
We  cannot,  as  a  nation,  afford  to  be 
generous  to  prodigality  towards  the 
French .  We  can  be  j  ust,  honourable, 
and  friendly,  and  we  ought  to  be 
each  of  these ;  but  generous  we  can- 
not afford  to  be  with  two  millions  of 
b^gars  in  Ireland  to  support,  and 
with  the  overwhelming  amount  of 
miseiy  in  England  amongst  all  the 
workmg-dasses.  The  lower  classes 
in  this  country  naturally  look  to  the 
higher,  and  God  forbid,  in  His  good- 
ness and  mercy,  that  they  should  so 
look  in  vain.  The  higher  classes  are 
not  merely  the  nobility  and  the 
gentry,  but  the  manufacturers,  the 
merchants,  the  mine-owners,  the 
ship-owners,  of  our  land,  and  these 
all  demand  with  one  voice  that  such 
a  commercial  treaty  shall  be  signed 
with  France  as  shall,  at  least,  in- 
demnify us  for  the  loss  we  have  sus- 
tained m  maintaining  the  quadruple 
alliance  of  western  Europe. 

That  quadruple  alliance  was  the 
joint  production  of  Louis  Philippe, 
jPrince  Talleyrand,  and  Lord  Palmer- 
ston.   It  was  a  fearful  and  prodigious 


it  vast  expenditure,  interminable  dis- 
putes, great  opprobrium  in  other 
lands,  and  especially  in  monarchical 
Europe,  and  an  amount  of  responsi- 
bility which  cannot  be  r^rdwl  but 
with  anxiety  and  fear.  What  have 
been  its  temporary  or  its  permanent 
advantages  P  None — ^none  whatever ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  we  say,  that  the 
time  has  fairly  come  when  we  must 
examine,  with  renewed  care  and 
earnestness,  the  whole  question  of 
our  British  alliances. 

And,  although  we  have  dwelt  at 
some  length  on  the  subject  of  our 
commercial  relations  with  France,  we 
are  scarcely  less  anxious  to  know 
what  course  is  to  be  taken  by  the 
government  of  Spain.  Nor  is  that 
anxiety  other  than  augmented  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  M.  Bres- 
son, who  has  lately  been  sent  to  re- 
present at  the  court  of  Madrid  the 
government  of  Louis  Philippe,  is 
well  known  for  his  diplomatic  talents 
with  r^ard  to  all  commercial  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  for  his  steady  deter- 
mination to  make  the  subjects  of  pa- 
ramount importance.  Our  trade 
with  Spain  has  certainly  not  been 
improved  by  the  quadruple  alliance 
treaty.  The  men  who  are  now  in 
power  and  who  surround  the  person 
of  the  young  queen  are  certainly  not 
so  well  disposed  towards  our  products 
as  those  who  preceded  them.  The 
regent  is  still  an  exile,  and  his  party 
has  hitherto  been  vanquished. 

Now,  whilst  it  is  unquestionably  of 
great  importance  to  us,  as  it  is  to  all 
old-established  monarchies  desirous, 
very  naturally,  of  peace  and  of  order, 
that  Spain  should  speedily  settle  down 
into  a  state  of  repose,  confidence,  ra- 
tional liberty,  and  prosperitjr,  yet  it 
is,  if  possible,  of  even  greater  import- 
ance that  we  should  not  carry  on  a 
trade  with  Sgain  entirely  to  our  dia- 
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nvemment  of  IsabelU  11.  And  we 
Ittvie  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  when 
we  come  to  this  detennination.  We 
do  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  we  are  a  commercial  people,  that 
oar  popnladon  is  greatly  increasmg, 
that  the  wants  of  oar  community  are 
vast,  that  we  manu&cture  more  than 
we  dispose  of^  that  the  |^yemments 
which  owe  as  least  civility  and  are 
the  least  in  harmony  with  our  con* 
fltftntional  principles  are  onr  best 
costomers,  that  they  would  be  far 
better  if  we  separated  ourselves  from 
tbeleagne  of  Western  Europe,  that 
the  quadruple  alliance  has  been  a 
very  dearly  paid  for  alliance  by  us, 
that  it  is  an  alliance  solely  of  princi* 
pk,  and  has  not  been  in  any  respect 
ooe  of  interest  or  profit,  and  that 
^ulst  we  heartily  desire  the  prosper- 
ity and  peace  of  our  allies,  we  cannot 
consent  to  see  nations,  far  less  politi- 
cally fiivourable  to  France,  Spain, 
and  Portugal  than  ourselves,  yet 
treated  wtt£  as  much  or  more  of 
commercial  reciprocity. 

And  with  regard  to  Poetogal, 
does  is  not  amount  well-nigh  to 
a  di^jaee  that  no  commercial 
treaty  of  a  just  and  satisfae- 
torj  nature  should  yet  have  been 
ngned  by  the  government  of  Dona 
Maria?  Is  it  not  pitiable  to  behold 
month  after  month  the  proprietors 
of  Portuguese  wines  in  bond  in  this 
country  assured  that  the  *^  ports** 
will  soon  be  let  out  at  a  great  reduc- 
tion of  duty ;  and  yet  that  years,  as 
weU  as  months,  pass  by,  and  nothing 
is  settled.  We  know  that  the  Por- 
tuguese are  astonisbed  at  our  for- 
beaianoe.  We  know  that  they  can- 
not understand  our  submission  to  de- 
lay. We  know  that  at  former  pe- 
■  riodg  of  our  history  such  tei^versa- 

tion  and  chicanery — jres,  chicanery, 
— would  have  been  visited  with  the 
•CFerest  displeasure  of  the  caxxrt  of 
I        lj»&d^yQ.    And  we  know  that    many 
/         are  the  dam  as  well  as  genei-al  in- 


witty    controTeny     between     Mr. 
Sidney  Smith    and    the  Am^oaa 
writer  General  Duff  Green.     We 
have  enjoyed  the  jokes  and  gibes  of 
the  not  badly  matched  combatanta« 
and  have  blushed  for  the  strange 
notions  of  morality  which  seem  to 
possess    the    Yankee.      But,    aiW 
all,  what  is  the  questkm  of  raw^ 
cUaihn   to   us,  as  a    nation,  when 
compared  to  the  far,  £ar  greater  one 
of  a  commercial  alliance,  and  a  fkir, 
honest  American  tariff?     The  re- 
fiisal  to  pay,  on  the  part  of  stale 
debtors,  is  a  question  of  right  and 
wrong  which  both  parties  must  settle 
with  their  own  consciences.     The 
perverseness  which  induces  the  fede- 
ral government  to  stand  aloof  from 
Great  Britain,  if  not  to  effect  hosti- 
hty,  is  a  much  gpraver  matter.    We 
are  actuated  by  no  unfriendly  fed- 
ing    towards    America    when    we 
say  that  something  more  than  pro- 
mises, arguments,  civilities,  or  even 
negotiations,    are     required     fh>m 
her.    We  are  not  disposed,  on  the 
one  hand,   to  treat   America  as   a 
neutral  power,  such  as  Washington 
in  hb  benevolent  dreamings  imagined 
s^e    mi^ht    be;    and   we   are    far 
from  wishing   to   exclude   her,  on 
the  other,  from  being  heard,  espe- 
cially on  all  commercial  questions, 
in  the  capitals  and  at  the  markets 
of  Europe.     We  think  her  mari- 
time rank  and  her  commercial  power 
entitle  her  to  this  act  of  courtesy. 
But,  then,  if  we  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  an  ally  of  the  United  States; 
if^we  are  to  be  prepared  to  declare, 
in  the  event  ot  war  against  those 
states,  that  we  shall  not  suffer  the 
prtndpU  of  the  union  to  be  disturb- 
ed, we  must  have  something  more 
than  speeches  fVom   Mr.  Webster, 
however  eloquent,  or  despatches  firom 
the  President,  however  complaisant. 
Once  more:  in  plwn  terms,  our ^- 
liance  with  America  must  be Jjaseo, 
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and  that  his  views  and  correspond- 
ence are  much  valued  in  his  own 
country.  We  know  he  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Oregon  question  must  be 
settled  in  a  manner  favourable  to 
American  views  and  sentiments.  Be 
it  so ;  but  we  tell  the  General,  that 
not  all  his  eloquence,  whether  in  the 
senate  or  through  the  press,  will  ever 
induce  the  people  of  England  to  con« 
cede  in  this  particular.  The  people 
of  England  believe  that  they  yielded 
enouffh,  perhaps  more  than  enough, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  in  consentmg 
to  the  new  line  on  the  frontiers  of 
New  Brunswick  and  Canada.  The 
first  move  made  on  the  side  of  Ame- 
rica, to  occupy  by  force  the  province 
of  Or^on,  will  be  regarded  in  this 
country  as  a  declaration  of  war ;  and 
it  may  be  worth  the  General's  while, 
as  well  as  that  of  all  who  think  as  he 
does  on  this  subject,  whether  even 
success  in  their  pet  enterprise  would 
not  be  purchased  at  too  high  a  rate, 
if  it  occasion  a  war  of  even  three 
years'  continuance. 

The  object  which  we  have  had  in 
view  in  making  the  preceding  ob- 
servations must  be  evident  to  all. 
We  wish  to  see  peace  maintained 
throughout  the  world.  We  have  no 
desire  to  witness  any  violent  disrup- 
tion of  existing  treaties.  We  shsdl 
be  delighted  it;  by  pacific  but  ener- 
getic remonstrances,  our  commercial 
alliances  shall  be  extended  and  im- 

S roved.  And  we  should  deeply 
eplore  the  necessity  for  resortmg 
to  measures  of  retaliation  against 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  America, 
or  Belgium;  but  our  alliances  mxist 
now  be  looked  to  notwithstanding. 
As  merchants,  we  must  appear  in 
the  diplomatic  arenas  of  the  world ; 
we  must  not  lose  sight  for  an- 
other hour   of  the  fact,  that    our 


BOPE,  on  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1844,  we  shall  find  that  all  the 
sagacity,  patriotism,  and  high-minded 
policy  of  Lord  Aberdeen  will  be  re- 
quired to  keep  us  on  a  level  with 
other  nations,  to  prevent  us  from 
taking  a  lower  rank  as  regards  Eu- 
ropean questions  generally  than  we 
have  been  wont  to  do,  and  to  keep 
us  from  retrograding  both  in  the 
financial,  commercial,  and  political 
scale.  Undoubtedly,  we  have  good 
reasons  for  congratulating  the  coun- 
try on  the  recent  commercial  treaty 
with  Russia,  and  on  our  opening 
prospects  in  China  and  at  Hong 
Kong.  It  would  be  an  act  of  out- 
rageous injustice  to  deny  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Sir  Robert  Peel  our 
humble  meed  of  praise  for  the  judg- 
ment and  success  with  which  these 
and  other  negotiations  have  been 
conducted,  and  from  which  the  hap- 
piest results  may  with  confidence  be 
anticipated.  Nor  does  the  satisfac- 
tory state  of  some  of  our  new  Asiatic 
colonies,  and  those  of  New  Zealand 
and  Austral- Asia,  admit  of  our  pass- 
ing them  over  without  notice.  Lord 
Stanley  has  displayed  great  tact  and 
wisdom  in  his  colonial  administration, 
and  there  must  of  necessity,  in  the 
end,  result  an  increased  demand  for 
the  manufactures  of  the  mother- 
country.  These  are  subjects  for  con- 
gratulation, and  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
name  them. 

But  the  new  law  of  Europe  brought 
about  by  the  events  and  revolutions 
of  1830,  and  the  great  changes  intro- 
duced thereby  into  those  treaties  of 
Vienna  which  in  1814  and  1815  were 
considered  as  final  and  conclusive, 
have  led  to  a  state  of  things  which 
we  now  propose  to  examine,  espe- 
cially in  its  bearings  on  our  com- 
mercial interests,  and  on  that  other 
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her  dynssty  of  ages.  Spain  is  the 
centre  of  intrigue  on  the  part  of  all 
the  discontented  spirits  of  the  south ; 
Portugal  is  ever  and  anon  disturbed 
by  the  contending  parties  of  legiti- 
macy and  resolution ;  many  of  the 
states  of  Gvennany  have  been  exposed 
to  changes  of  dynasty,  and  others  to 
changes  of  government ;  the  posses- 
sions of  the  King  of  Holland  have 
been  abridged  to  very  small  dimen- 
iknis;  Switzerland  has  been  divided 
into  lesser  and  inferior  cantons ;  Italy 
has  likewise  had  its  changes  and  oon- 
vnlsons ;  and,  in  one  word,  the  com- 
pacts of  1814  and  1815  have  been 
greatly  vioUted.  If  we  turn  to 
roland,  we  shall  find  her  less  inde- 
pendent and  fiiee  than  before  the  re- 
volution of  1830  took  place;  if  we 
look  to  the  Turkish  provinces,  we 
shall,  indeed,  contemplate  most  mar- 
vellous alterations;  if  we  cast  our 
eyes  over  Greece,  we  shall  behold  a 
£vided,  impoverished,  and  distracted 
land-  If  we  contemplate  Servia,  we 
shall  witness  the  triumph  of  Russia ; 
if  we  visit  Ital3r,  we  shall  see  Austrian 
power  exercising  its  mighty  influ- 
ence over  the  papal  and  other  states. 
Turn  where  "we  will,  if  we  examine 
the  actoAl  state  of  Europe  with  her 
condition  inthe  years  1814  and  1815, 
when  those  master-pieces  of  diplo- 
macy and  those  statesmanlike  treaties 
of  Vienna  were  signed,  we  shall  find 
that,  with  but  few  exceptions,  most 
countries  have  been  aifected  by  the 
changes  since  made,  and  that  a  new 
order  of  things  has  ^rown  up  which 
is  neither  monarchical  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  democratic  on  the  other, 
^wltw\nch  requires  great  watchful- 
ness and  prudence  to  keep  within  its 
yistUmits. 

There  are,  nndoubtedly,  certainly 
featares  in  this  new  order  of  thinffs 
which  are  very  far  indeed  fix)m  h^intz 
mtkhictory.  In  the  fim  piac^  h v 
iberecoraition  of  the  BeltHnrT^    / 


not  have  asked  or  expected.  And, 
finally,  one  of  the  most  respectable 
and  truly  venerable  thrones  and  dy- 
nasties of  Europe  has  been  treated 
with  disrespect  and  contempt  by  the 
allied  powers  of  the  Continent.  For 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  justice 
of  the  Bel^an  revolution  has  never 
been  adnutted,  that  its  necessity  has 
been  resolutely  denied,  that  the  vir- 
tues and  talents  of  the  house  of 
Orange  are  undisputed,  and  that  the 
concessions  which  have  been  made  to 
Belgian  revolt  have  been  so  made  to 
might  a^nst  right,  and  to  ii^justice 
against  justice. 

These  lamentable  concessions  have 
led  to  partition  of  territory,  to  sepa- 
ration of  interests,  to  the  triumph  of 
the  democratic  principle,  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  most  indubitable  rights, 
and  to  the  transfer  of  whole  masses 
of  people  from  old  to  new  govern- 
ments without  the  smallest  Iqgal  and 
peaceable,  orderly  and  well-princi- 
pled attempt  being  made  to  ascertain 
whether  that  transfer  was  consented 
to  and  agreeable.  For  it  is  one  of 
the  many  inconsistencies  of  the  de- 
mocratic party  in  Europe,  and 
throughout  the  world,  that  whilst  it 
invariably  insists  that  men  are  treated 
like  cattle,  and  that  they  are  never 
consulted  by  the  kings  and  emperors 
of  mankind,  that  when  it,  the  demo- 
cratic party,  is  even  for  a  moment 
triumphant,  its  first  act  is  invariably  to 
seek  to  bind  the  majority  by  the  de- 
cisions of  the  minority.  And  when 
we  say  invariably  we  make  use  of 
that  expression  advisedly ;  for  it  does 
so  act  invariably.  And  if  we  had 
need  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  our 
assertion,  we  might  do  so  by  pointing 
to  the  revolution  of  Paris  m  laao, 
^ben  a  small  fraction  of  the  cham- 
ber8>  illegally  convened,  made  a  new 
charter,  a  new  king,  and  a  ^^^^' 
nasty.  To  Belgium  and  to  ottier 
countries  ^e  might  also  pass  for  ^- 
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Let  iM  look  for  a  few  moments  at 
Russia.  This  powerful  empire  in 
her  relations  witn  France  has  mani- 
f^ed  a  sincere  and  strong  repugnance 
to  French  revolutions,  and  to  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  French  dynasty.  Whilst  other 
powers  have  not  hesitated  to  confide 
m  Louis  Philippe,  the  court  of  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  has  been 
much  more  distrustful.  This  want 
of  confidence  has  annoyed  the  King 
of  the  French,  wounded  the  pride  of 
the  new  Conservative  party,  given 
just  cause  of  umbraize  to  the  liberals, 
and  led  to  feelings  of  decided  hostility 
to  the  czar  on  the  part  of  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  Frenchmen. 
Russia  has  hated  the  Bel^n,  and 
loathed  the  Polish  revolutions;  she 
has  wholly  repudiated  the  Grerman, 
and  sought  to  repress  instanter  the 
Swiss  democratic  movements;  she 
has  every  where  deprecated  any 
change,  except  where  her  diplomatic 
agents  have  not  comprehenaed  her ; 
and  when  they  have,  she  has  in- 
variably tauffht  them  thereafter  to 
see  and  feel  that  to  nothing  was 
Russia  so  much  opposed  as  to  the 
principle  of  revolt  The  language 
which  France  has  invariably  used 
with  regard  to  the  Polish  provinces 
of  Russia  both  with  respect  to  their 
lost  nationality  and  fallen  independ- 
ence, has  greatly  annoyed  the  em- 
peror ;  and  the  continuance  of  the 
quadruple  alliuice  has  defeated  all 
tne  expectation  of  the  imperial  go- 
vernment. Russia  tried  b^  Poczo  di 
Borgo  to  form  an  alliance  with  France, 
whidi  should  be  favourable  to  the 
government  of  the  czar.  When  de- 
feated in  this  main  object,  the  same 
power  laboured  to  effect  a  French 
alliance  with  Russia  which  should  be 
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of  equal  indifference  to  the  rival 
powers  ?  We  think  not  The  doty 
of  Great  Britain  is  to  cause  it  to  be 
felt  by  France  that  now  is  the  time 
when  commercial  concessions  on  her 
part  to  England  will  be  well  timed, 
appropriate,  and  wise ;  and  that  no- 
thing can  be  gained  for  her  by  stand- 
ing fdoof  from  the  court  ofSt  Jameses. 
Our  policy  with  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion should  be  observant,  but  still 
active,  decided. 

The  commercial  treaty  which  the 
Conservative  government  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  has  effected  with  Russia,  i» 
of  considerable  importance  to  oar 
manufacturing  and  commercial  in- 
terests. The  feeling  of  mutual  con- 
fidence and  respect  which  it  has 
created  is  very  properly  kept  alive 
by  British  merchants  dwelling  in  the 
dominions  of  the  czar.    At  all  the 

{mblic  dinners,  and  at  all  the  dip- 
omatic  banquets  ffiven  by  the  mer- 
chants, or  the  ambassador  of  Russia 
in  Great  Britain,  an  admirable  spirit 
and  feeling  prevail ;  and  it  must  he 
evident,  even  to  a  casual  observer, 
that  Rn?!5da  hopes  eventually  to  de- 
tach Enghnd  from  her  French  al- 
liance. We  do  not  j^ead  in  favour 
of  such  a  diange.  We  know  quite 
well  that  the  sympathies  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  are  acquired  for  the  go- 
vernment of  Louis  Philippe,  and  es- 
pecially whilst  to  such  men  as  Gui- 
zot  is  confided  the  direction  of  the 
helm  of  the  state.  But  we  simply 
record  fiicts,  and  it  is  for  our  own 
government  carefully  to  watch  for 
every  opportunity  favourable  to  the 
greater  circulation  of  our  manufiie- 
tures  in  the  vast  territories  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia. 

Let  us  turn  fh>m  Russia  to  Prus- 
sia, and  notice  the  changes  which 
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ot  llie  Church  of  Unglazid  and  the 
King  d*  Prossia,  with  regard  to  Lu- 
tbera]iia&  and  Episcopacy,  has  baffled 
lod  annoyed    many     governments, 
and  none    more    bo    t^an    that   of 
tile  Emperor  Nicholas.      £ngaged  in 
1  profitkas  diacussion  with  the  Pope, 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  become 
eotaogied  very  much  -with  regard  to 
tlie  Greek  Church,  and  less  disposed 
than  erer  to  consent  to  what  we  term 
the  principle   of  toleration.     Well 
instmcted  on  the  subject  of  the  dif- 
ferences as  to  church  discipline,  which 
the  pablicatiou  of  the  O^ord  Tractt 
has  brought  promineutly  forward,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  cannot  conceive 
how  the  heads  of  the  English  Church 
ean  cordially  co-operate,  as  they  have 
done  in    regard    to   the  Bishop   of 
Jeroaalem,  witli  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Xot,  indeed,  that  this  is  more  than  a 
■eeondary  question  in  the  e^es  of  the 
emptor,  aud  not  that  it  is  one  in 
whidi  he  is  personallv  greatly  in- 
temted,  except  that  the  visit  of  the 
King  of  Pras^a  to  the  court  at  Wind- 
tor,  and  the  religious  union  with  re- 
gard to  the  Jeruaalem  bishop,  tend  to 
exdteMxne  anxiety  on  the  question 
of  "Where  will  all  this  end?^'    The 
present  situation  of  Prussia  is  in  al- 
most all  respects  very  satisfactory; 
and  the  exten«cm  of  our  commercial 
relataoDS  -with  that  kingdom  would, 
mdced,  be  an.  object  worthy  of  the 
most  Herculean  efforts,  were  it  not 
goreraed  by   that  Grerman  customs* 
union,  of  i^hich  it  is,  neverUidess, 
the  head.     Xt  is,  then,  to  that  union 
that  our  gOT^emment  must  addnras 
itself  not  inrith  the  most  distant  hope 
of  at  once  bringing  about  any  large 
and  practical  changes,  but  with  the 
d«re    to    enlighten,  to  modify,  to 
aollen   down   prejudices,  to  remove 
doubts,    and  to   aet  an  example  of 
enlightened    and    beneficial   policy. 
We  have  not  forgotten,  and  are  x^ot 
hkelj  to  forget,  the  reception  whi^b 


tion   and   negotistioii,  waa  one  of 
those  unwise  prooeedinfft  which  were 
so  common  to  the  Wbig-Radicalt, 
when  led  in  the  Commons  by  the 
rashest  man  in  the  universe,  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  when  represented 
in  the  Foreign  Office  by  my  Lord 
Palmerston.     The  Gennan  princes 
and  economists  were  not  prepared 
for  the    doctor.      They  were   im- 
bedded  in    their    nationality,    and 
had  no  notion  of  beinff  disturbed  by 
so  questionable  a  politician  as  Dr. 
Bowring.    He  was  neither  Whiff  nor 
Tory,  (^mservative  nor  Libenl;  ht 
had  served  Lord  Palmerston^  and  ex* 
posed  him ;  he  had  been  bamboosled 
by  Mehemet  Alt,  and  iisuled  m  Egypt ; 
and  his  Turkish  negotiations,  thoi^h 
more   advantageous,  had   still   not 
greasy  raised  his  reputation.     Ht 
was  not  "the"  man  for  Germany; 
for  though  they  like  Mrs.  Austin's 
books,  and  read  Jeremy  Bentham's 
lucubrations,  and  talk  about  utili- 
tarianism, and  are,  like  the  doctor, 
given  to  Socinianism  and  absurdity, 
still  they  are  more   positive   than 
either  hunself  or  his  friends,  and 
would  not  sacrifice  a  thaler  in  ex- 
change for  a  ^Uogism.    In  <me  word, 
our  commercial  negotiations  with  the 
Germans  have  failed,  but  they  failed 
through  ill-selected  means,  and   a 
badly  chosen,  though  honest,  nego- 
tiator.   But  this  past  failure  suppues 
no  reascm  against  future  efforts.  The 
men  who  mive  broken  down  the  for 
ages  insurmountable  barrier  of  the 
Wall  of  China  can  most  assuredly 
scdie  the  wall  of  German  customs. 
We  know  that  much  time  and  energy 
will  be  required.    We  know  that 
we  cannot,  and  ought  not  to  offer  to 
take  German  com  at  a  small  m^ 
d\ity.    We  know  that  we  niust  no^ 
so  sacrifice  our  agricultural  ^i^t^^^^^ 
crreat,  ttaple,  and  national  aa  ^^^ 
S^^oiSer  to  obtain  beM«rt^ 

for  our  nianufacturers^^We^^^y 
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ing  fh)m  a  British  cabinet  so  com- 
posed, than  they  would  in  one  hun- 
dred Lord  Melbournes,  or  in  one 
thousand  Lord  Palmerstons.  We 
therefore  repeat,  that  we  have  very 
much  to  do  in  Germany,  by  and 
through  Prussia ;  and  that  we  by  no 
means  despair  of  seeing  such  com- 
mercial regulations  made  and  esta- 
blished as  shall  very  materially  help 
on  our  depremed  manufacturers.  Our 
alliance  with  Prussia  should  cer- 
tainly be  not  less  intimate  than  with 
France.  With  a  Protestant  king, 
though  with  a  mixed  population ; 
with  an  enlightened  monarch,  sur- 
rounded by  not  less  enlightened  mi- 
nisters; with  a  powerful  and  well- 
disciplined  army;  with  a  loyal  and 
dutiful  people ;  with  admirable  poli- 
tical institutions,  and  moral  and  social 
ameliorations  continually  in  pro- 
gress, Prussia  is  one  of  those  coun- 
tries of  which  we  should  chiefly  cul- 
tivate the  friendship,  because  in  all 
these  respects  she  bears  the  strongest 
resemblance  to  our  own. 

Austria  is  still  ^vemed  by  the 
profound  mind,  business  habits,  and 
unfathomable  diplomatic  talents  of 
Prince  Mettemich.  This  is,  both  for 
the  empire  and  the  emperor,  an  un- 
told good.  Acquaint^  most  inti- 
mately with  to  others  hidden,  but  to 
himself  well  known,  movements  and 
condition  of  every  state  in  Europe,  if 
not  in  the  world,  this  extraordmary 
being  is,  as  it  were,  every  where  pre- 
KBi  with  his  mind,  and  exercises  over 
all  cabinets  and  governments  an  un- 
seen, but  a  real  and  powerful,  influ- 
ence. It  was  to  his  gi^ntic  concep- 
tions and  clear  and  denned  views  that 
Casimir  Perier  was  indebted  for  the 
conviction  that  it  was  possible  to  re- 
concile the  new  French  dynasty  to 


nished  family  of  the  French  Bour- 
bons, Austria  opened  her  castle-doors, 
and  welcomed  the  royal  exiles.  When 
Italy  rose  as  it  were  to  a  man,  and 
threatened  in  1831  to  join  the  war 
party  in  Europe  which  cried  "  Death 
to  all  kings,  and  destruction  to  all 
thrones,**  Prince  Mettemich  marched 
his  Austrian  legions  into  the  dissatis- 
fied districts,  and  repressed  rebellion. 
When  Ancona  was  occupied  by- 
French  troops,  and  when  that  very 
occupation  threatened  to  rekindle  the 
taste  for  revolution  in  Italy,  Prince 
Mettemich  limited  the  period  of  that 
occupation,  caused  the  evacuation  to 
take  place  at  the  promised  period,  and 
replaced  Italy  nearly  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  that  in  which  she  had  been 
?ut  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna.  The 
'rince  Mettemich  is  one  of  the  most 
enliffhtened  statesmen  the  present  age 
of  the  world  has  produced.  Those 
who  caricature  him  as  an  absolutist, 
as  a  despot,  as  a  believer  in  the  divine 
right  of  all  kinss  to  eovem  according 
to  their  own  will,  and  as  the  advocate 
of  the  duty  of  passive  obedience  to 
all  laws,  whether  opposed  to  or  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  God,  are 
as  ignorant  of  his  mind  as  they  are  of 
his  lieart.  Prince  Mettemich  is  an 
admirer  of  all  that  is  impassioned  in 
oratory,  of  all  that  is  sublime  in  rhe- 
toric, of  all  that  is  ex<juisite  in  na- 
ture, of  all  that  is  philosophical  in 
literature  or  the  sciences,  of  all  that 
is  poetic,  dramatic,  scenic,  and  taste- 
ful; and  he  is  at  the  same  time  a 
sound  logician,  a  subtle  metaphysi- 
cian, an  acute  detector  of  flaws  either 
in  argument  or  diplomacy,  and  is  in 
all  respects  one  of  the  most  astonish- 
ing men  of  an  epoch  which  has  pro- 
duced prodigies.  To  this  statesman, 
diplomatist,  and  philosopher  Europe 
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a  eoaunercial  ally  ?  When  we  con- 
template her  extensive  domains,  her 
weU-organised  govemment,  the  unity 
md  power  of  her  measures,  the  wis- 
dom and  justice  of  her  decisions,  and 
the  dependence  to  he  placed  on  all 
her  engagements,  we  cannot  hut  feel 
anxions  that  those  who  cry  for  new 
marts,  new  outlets,  and  new  roads  on 
which  to  convey  the  products  of  our 
industry  and  enterprise,  should  find 
in  Aastria,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  the 
lyrol,  Lomhardy,  and  the  Italian 
states  under  the  Austrian  dominion 
and  influence,  all  those  openings  which 
une  so  much  required,  and  which 
would  be  so  advantageous. 

The  prospects  of  Austria  are  not, 
however,  unclouded.  The  Italian 
states  have  lately  given  her  new 
eaoses  for  uneasiness.  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult indeed  to  govern  so  extraor- 
dinary a  people  as  the  Italians  by  go- 
vernors and  deputies  at  so  remote  a 
distance  from  the  central  seat  of  rule. 
Lomhardy  is  always  a  cause  of  ap- 
prehension. The  Papal  States  are 
badly  administered  by  the  ministers 
of  the  pope.  And  Austria  is  always 
looked  to  to  keep  down  the  principle 
of  revolt,  as  well  as  to  punisn  all  ag- 
gressors. There  are  many  other 
causes  for  uneasiness  on  the  part  of 
the  govemment  of  Vienna,  such  as 
the  present  condition  of  Turkey,  the 
growing  influence  of  Russia  in  the 
•outh-east  of  Europe,  the  spread  of 
tnarducal  principles  in  Switzerland, 
the  dreadful  condition  of  Spain,  and 
the  want  of  a  strong  and  smoere  al- 
liance between  the  sovereigns  and 
princes  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy, 
nongary  and  Bohemia,  also,  as  well 
88  Austrian  Poland,  supply  abundant 
causes  for  uneasiness  and  anxiety ;  but 
BO  long  as  Prince  Mettemich  presides 
over  the  court  and  government,  no 
great  disaster  can  well  be  appre- 
hended. 


Now  Bels:ium  has  by  no  means  treat- 
ed us  well.  For  although  we  admire 
the  judgment,  wisdom,  prudence,  and 
patriotism  of  King  Leopold  for  his 
adopted  country,  still  we  contend  that 
Belffium  has  used  us  ill.  She  has 
used  us  ill  with  regard  to  her  com- 
mercial arrangements  with  France 
being  of  an  excluding  character  as 
against  ourselves ;  and  she  has  used 
us  ill,  also,  in  her  direct  relations 
with  us.  "  Every  one  for  himself, 
and  God  for  us  all,**  might  be  placed 
as  an  appropriate  motto  at  the  Belgian 
custom-nouses ;  except,  perhaps,  that 
the  words  might  be  added  after  "  Grod 
for  us  all,  *  "  and  especially  for 
France.**  The  combined  attack  of 
France  and  Belgium  with  regurd  to 
linen  thread,  was  most  flagitious ;  and 
the  injustice  done  to  our  fcnrmer 
coal  and  iron  trade  with  France, 
through  Belgian  intrigue  and  diplo- 
macy, cannot  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  remember  that  we  have  never 
yet  had  the  long  promised  conipen- 
sation  for  the  duties  on  French 
wines  and  brandies.  With  the  sole 
exception  of  a  small  reduction  in 
port  and  tonnage  duties,  too  insig- 
nificant even  to  entitle  it  to  notice, 
France  has  invariably  been  "steal- 
ing a  march  upon  us"  in  all  our 
commercial  mutual  relations.  Bel- 
gium has  much  aided  this  unjust 
preponderance  in  favour  of  France ; 
and  the  Belgians  should  be  taught 
to  feel  that,  whilst  we  admire  the 
industry  and  talent  of  their  labour- 
ing classes,  our  queen  cannot  visit 
their  rich  and  productive  provinces, 
and  thus  add  stability  to  tbe  tbrone 
of  their  king,  without  expecting,  on 
the  part  of  the  Belgians  in  return, 
a  spirit  of  concession  and  of  *y^" 
pathy  in  our  commercial  re\«J^™^ 
^^etnow  very  well  that  the  *^  >> 
and  the  apologists  of  -  Tbe  ^^^>^^;t 
v^ill  tell  rs^tV.  we  }Zf^J!:r^rT^' 
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are  told,  indeed,  by  some,  that  ere 
many  sessions  shall  have  rolled  over 
our  heads,  Sir  Eobert  Peel  will  him- 
self propose  a  small  fixed  dut^. 
"Sufficient  to  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof,"  we  reply;  and  as  this  is 
not  the  first  time  that  the  predicted 
acts  of  the  premier  have  not  been 
converted  into  realities,  we  are  con- 
tented to  wait  and  see,  observe,  and 
examine,  and  not  call  "  Wolf!"  be- 
fore the  wolf  approaches. 

The  prospects  of  the  Tubkish 
SMPiBB  are  by  no  means  satisfactory 
or  encouraging.  Lord  Falmerston 
vainly  imagined  that,  by  reducing 
the  power  of  the  pacha  of  Egypt, 
and  by  securing  the  payment  of  tne 
tribute  money,  he  could  give  life 
and  being  to  a  corpse.  But  what  is 
the  present  state  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  and  what  power  still  exercises 
the  most  chilling  and  oppressive  in- 
fluence there  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  Russia.  We  cannot  hope 
much,  then,  for  our  commerce  in  that 
quarter ;  indeed,  the  apathy  of  the 
Turks,  their  indolence,  tneir  satisfac- 
tion with  themselves,  their  aversion 
to  all  progress,  and  the  conviction  of 
the  wisest  and  least  superstitious 
amongst  them,  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  unrealised  predictions  of  Ma- 
homet, their  empire  must  fall,  render 
them  by  no  means  powerful,  though 
they  may  be  faithful  allies.  How 
long  the  day  may  be  postponed  when 
Russia,  realising  the  plans  of  Catha- 
rine, will  plant  ner  southern  capital 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  anticipate ;  but 
in  the  mean  time  Turkey  is  in  a 
state  of  submission  and  slavery,  and 
her  prospects  cannot  inspire  us  with 
either  confidence  or  respect.  The 
crouching  attitude  of  a  power,  exist- 


to  follow  up.  When  countries  are 
in  the  condition  of  Turkey,  Greece, 
and  Servia,  markets  may  be  moment- 
arily glutted,  and  advantage,  for  the 
time  oeing,  may  be  taken  of  their 
condition  of  inertia.  But  in  order 
that  commercial  relations  may  be 
steadily,  firmly,  and  vigorously  es- 
tablished, and  may  become  advanta- 
geous to  all  who  are  concerned,  it  ia 
necessary  that  the  governors  and  the 
governed  should  be  in  a  healthy 
state  of  moral,  social,  and  political 
action. 

We  must  not  forget  when  we  look 
commercially  and  financially  to  the 
prospects  of  Europe,  to  turn  our 
thoughts  to  the  smaller,  but  very 
important,  countries  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  the 
Hanse  Towns,  and  Switzerland.  We 
have  a  much  better  chance  in  each 
of  these  than  we  have  in  France. 
They  have  long  been  taught  to  re- 
gard us  not  as  rivals,  but  as  friends  ; 
and  from  the  daily  intercourse  we 
have  had  with  all  of  those  which 
have  sea -coasts  and  shipping,  they 
have  learned  to  appreciate  our  enter- 
prise, skill,  courage,  good  faith,  punc- 
tuality, and  zeal.  They  may  fear 
our  competition — they  may  dread 
our  displeasure-^ they  may  speak 
with  horror  of  our  reprisals — but  the 
British  name  is  stilt  held  in  great 
veneration  in  the  countries  and  states 
to  which  we  are  referring.  Now, 
as  the  prospects  of  nearly  all  these 
states,  with,  perhaps,  only  as  an  ex- 
ception some  of  the  cantons  of  Swits- 
erland,  are  decidedly  satisfactory,  how 
do  we  stand  commercially  with  each 
and  everj  of  them?  Is  nothing 
more  to  be  expected  in  the  way  of  the 
adjustment  of  custom  duties?  Are 
there  no  tariffs  to  be  reduced?  no 
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hetrt ;  And  he  cmn  ondentand,  and 
■et  ufrai  the  anderstaoding,  that  re- 
dnroaij  is  the  life  of  commercial 
alHanrfft.  Let  us  all,  then,  in  pri- 
Tate  Aod  in  public  life,  in  our  writ- 
t,and  on  our  travels  through  that 


en,  populous,  and  interesting  coun- 
tiy,  seek  to  cultivate  more  than  ever 
a  good  understanding  vrith  Holland. 
And  let  our  government  avail  itself 
of  every  means  in  its  power  to  secure 
to  our  merchants  and  manufacturers 
^at  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
Dutdi,  and  to  return  to  that  con- 
fiding firi^idship  which,  before  the 
events  of  1830,  were  to  them  so  pro- 
fitable and  pleasant. 

As  we  have  neither  time  nor  space 
finther  to  amplify  on  the  particular 
prospects  of  each  state  in  Europe,  and 
m  we  desire  to  offer  some  general, 
sad,  we  hope,  not  wholly  unimpor- 
tuit  reflections  on  the  prospects  of 
the  whole  Continent,  we  shall  here 
cease  our  special  examination. 

It  appears,  then,  to  us,  that  there 
are  very  distinct  and  strildng  features 
in  the  prospects  of  Europe,  arising 
out  of  three  distinct  facts,  the  exami- 
nation of  which  will  terminate  our 
observations  on  ^English  Alliances 
and  European  Prospects.*"  Those 
three  fiicts  are,  that  since  the  con- 
ftmction  of  the  treaties  of  Vienna 
in  1814  and  1815,  there  have  arisen 
in  Europe,  1st.  A  decided  taste 
tnd  affection  for  peace;  2d.  A 
Btnmg  desire  to  extend  the  trade, 
eommerce,  and  manufactures  of 
eadi  ooontry;  and  3d.  A  marked 
tendency  in  the  minds  of  most  men 
towsjrds  preferriiig  constitutional  to 
absolute  nionarchiea.  Let  us  look  at 
each  of  these  facts,  for  they  will  ena- 
ble us  accurately  to  appreciate  the 
fKl,  the  present,  and  the  future. 
1st  A  decided  taste  and  affecdon 


ther  monarchical,  constituttonal,  or 
republican,  we  are  astonished  at  the 
prevalence  of  peace,  and  regard  it  as 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  astounding  facts  of  modem  his- 
tory. And  we  think  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  shew  that  the  proj^ress  of 
moral  and  religious  education,  the 
increase  of  charitable  associations,  the 
efforts  of  humane  and  benevolent  men 
to  appease  the  angry  passions  of  their 
species,  and  to  cultivate  peace  and 
good-will,  are  amongst  the  primary 
causes  of  this  improved  condition  of 
the  public  mind.  Even  to  peace- 
societies  —  even  to  the  benevolent 
efforts  of  preachers,  and  teachers,  and 
missionanes  of  peace — even  to  the 
dissemination  of  tracts  in  favour  of 
peace  in  all  languages — we  would  not 
withhold  the  meed  of  praise,  inas- 
much as,  we  doubt  not,  they  have 
directly  and  indirectly  contributed 
to  this  end.  The  horrors  of  war,  the 
injustice  of  war,  the  folly  and  madness 
of  vrar,  are  all  felt  more  decidedly 
than  ever ;  and  so  true  is  this  in  its 
fullest  force,  that  a  minister  of  state 
proceeding  to  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment with  a  royal  message  announc- 
ing the  declaration  of  war  on  the 
ps^  of  this  country  against  anv  other 
power,  except  for  some  unpardonable 
wrong  which  could  not  possibly  be 
otherwise  atoned  for,  would  be  re- 
garded as  insane,  and  left  without  a 
supporter  even  on  the  ministerial 
nde.  "  Peace  **  is  the  universal  cry ; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  European 
prospects  must,  on  the  whole,  be  re- 
garded as  encouraging.  With  peace, 
all  of  happiness  and  prosperity  are 
pNOSsible— with  war  they  are  impos- 
sible. 

2.  A  strong  desire  exists  all  over 
Europe  to  extend  the  trade,  com- 
merce, and  manulactures  of  eacli^ 
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merce,  of  the  productions  of  other 
climes,  is  more  generally  enter- 
tained and  cherished.  A  dimina- 
tion  of  the  jealousy  felt  in  former 
periods  of  the  efforts  and  produc- 
tions of  other  nations  and  peoples, 
has  most  happily  occurred.  And 
the  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that 
the  public  mind  of  Europe  has  be- 
come desirous  of  extendinc^  the  com- 
mercial relations,  and  the  manu- 
facturing enterprises  of  each  coun- 
try; from  which  results  a  feeling 
or  reciprocity,  at  least  on  the  part 
of  the  governed,  which  will  termi- 
nate in  a  happy  infection  of  the 
governors.  All  this  has  been  going 
on  gradually  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  and  we  have,  therefore, 
confidence  in  its  durability.  This 
is  cheering  to  all  those  who,  like 
ourselves,  take  a  deep  interest  in 
our  own  trade  and  commerce. 

And  3.  A  marked  tendency  exists 
in  the  minds  of  most  men  towards 
preferring  constitutional  to  abso- 
lute monarchies. 

It  is  a  common  and  a  darin? 
libel,  uttered  with  falsehood  and 
rancour  by  the  anti-Conservatives 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent, 
that  our  Conservatives  are  opposed 
to  constitutional  monarchies,  and 
that  nothing  delights,  nothing  satis- 
fies them,  in  the  form  of  government, 
but  despotic  or,  at  least,  absolute 
institutions.  Forgetful  of  the  fact 
that  to  the  true  and  former  Con- 
servatives of  this  country  they  are 
indebted  for  all  the  practical  liberty, 
and  yet  wholesome  restraint,  which, 
as  a  people,  they  and  we  enjoy; 
they  madly  allege  that  we  are  un- 

Srepared  to  rejoice  at  the  gradual 
evelopement  of  constitutional  mo- 
narchies abroad.  A  more  unblush- 
ing misstatement  of  Conservative 
opinion  than  this  is  seldom  made. 


foreign — natural,  and  not  forced — 
we  delight  to  witness  the  establish- 
ment of  constitutional  monarchies 
and  representative  institutions.  A 
tendency  to  such  establishment  ex- 
ists unquestionably  in  many  parts 
of  the  European  continent;  and  it 
is  for  this,  as  well  as  for  the  other 
reason  we  have  supplied,  that  we 
think  highly,  encouragingly,  and 
satisfactorily  of  European  prospects. 
In  concluding  these  observationa, 
we  desire,  however,  expressly  to  re- 
cord our  conviction  that  whilst  our 
government  must  seek  to  extend  onr 
commercial  relations  with  those  of 
Europe  and  America,  that  very  much 
has  likewise  to  be  effected  in  regard 
to  our  own  colonies!  When  we  reflect 
on  their  number,  extent,  and  value ; 
when  we  look  at  their  population, 
their  inexhaustible  riches,  and  the 
outlets  they  could  supply  to  our 
home  manufactures  if  suitable  and 
large  encouragement  were  given  to 
colonisation,  we  confess  that  we  feel 
deeply  concerned  that  the  whole  of 
this  subject  should  be  taken  up  by 
both  the  legislative  and  the  execu- 
tive powers  in  this  country.  We 
trust  we  are  not  indifferent  to  the 
varied  difficulties  surrounding  this 
subject ;  and,  if  we  know  any  thing 
of  ourselves,  we  would  not  throw  any 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  Con- 
servative rulers,  but  in  proportion  as 
our  Whig-Radical  rulers  were  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  effect  any  real 
good  for  either  our  manufacturers  or 
commercial  interests,  in  the  same 
proportion  are  we  desirous  that  the 
government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  should 
not  lay  itself  open  to  the  same  impu- 
tation. If  our  colonies  should  be 
rendered,  as  they  can  and  ought  to 
be,  immense  marts  for  our  home  pro- 
ducts, and  if  British  alliances  snail 
be  formed,  or  modified^  with  an  eve 
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FRENCH  UNIVERSITir  WRITERS. 

'  In  die  Traum  und  itiibenpbire, 
Siod  wir,  Mhemt  es,  eiogegMg^n. 
Fohr  uns  gat,  und  mtch'  dir  ebre  ? 
Du  wir  fonraru  bald  gelangea 
In  den  weitenoden  Raumen." — Ooetbb»  Fautt, 

*  The  limits  of  the  sphere  of  dream  i 

The  bounds  of  true  and  false  are  past. 
Lead  us  on,  thou,  wandering  beam — 
Lead  us  onwaida  far  and  fast." — 8hsli.it 's  Tramlation. 


Tax  French  uniyersity  has,  as  our 
retders  ma^  know,  the  sole  direction 
of   education     throughout   France. 
From  the   highest  colleges  to  the 
lowest  grammar-schools,  no  educa- 
tional establishment  not  ecclesiasti- 
cal can  exist  in  that  country,  except 
imder  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  this  central  authority.    From  the 
hishest    professors    to    the   lowest 
ushers,  all  the   teachers  hold  their 
i4>pointment8  from,  and  at  the  plea- 
nre  of,  the   nniversiW.    Diplomas, 
^Iso,  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  facul- 
ties, are  ^Ten  solely  by  the  council  of 
this  institution.      Its  grand  masters, 
inspectors,  professors,  and  lecturers, 
are  always  among  the  most  eminent 
men  of  letters  of  the  kin^om.  Their 
|«te  are  posts  of  high  dignity.    And 
we  may  say  that  literature  in  their 
persons,  in  addition  to  its  own  pro- 
per influence^    is    invested  with  an 
odkial  influence,  fvith  a  legal  domi- 
nion, the  extent  of  i^hirh  it  is  harHlv 


versity,  on  the  score  of  the  irreligious 
and  anti-Christian  principles  its  pro- 
fessors and  lecturers  are  said  to  dis- 
seminate throughout  all  the  colleges 
and  schools  under  their  sway.    The 
great  importance,    the    conspicuous 
official  and  literary  eminence  of  the 
party  assailed,  has  excited  much  pub- 
Be  interest  in  the  charges  brought 
against  them.    The  question  is  not, 
wno  brings  the  charges?  but,  are 
they  true  r    And,  that  this  question 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  import,  the 
immense  influence  which  the  infidel 
writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  ex- 
erted over  their  country  is  alone  suf- 
ficient to  shew.      Yet  these  writers 
were  simply  literati,  whose  opuuons 
carried  no  weight  or  sanction  ftom 
the  Btete.     They  were  not  form^ 
into  an  institution,  and  endow^J^^ 
authority  by  the  supreme  gov^ 
ment  to  instruct  the  ^^^^^^^ 
generation  of  their  cou^^J^y^^Siunn 
?hP  nmversitv  is;  and  it  i?  ^^^^Z 
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emphasis  upon  it,  for  it  is  not  possible 
that  such  a  national  education  as  this 
fact  must  imply  should  not  be  the 
all  in  all  in  its  effects  upon  the 
mental  and  moral,  social  and  political 
character,  and  future  career  of  the 
French  people. 

Now  we  must,  without  further 
preface,  and  at  once,  inform  our 
readers  that  the  accusations  brought 
against  the  university  are  true.  It 
is  not,  however,  surprising  that  they 
should  not  have  been  urged  before. 
The  French  are  not  easily  awakened 
to  the  danger  of  the  irreligious  in- 
struction of  youth.  The  education 
of  existing  French  fathers  was  quite 
as  irreligious  as  that  which  they  give 
now  to  their  sons.  Religion,  too> 
they  consider  as  a  matter  quite  apart 
from  mental  cultivation  of  every 
kind. 

Besides,  infidelity  in  France  has 
changed  its  form.  It  is  no  longer 
what  it  was  at  the  Yoltairean  epoch. 
It  has  become  spiritual-mystical;  it 
announces  itself  as  reUgiow.  It  is 
not  a  system  of  denial,  but,  we  mifi;ht 
almost  say,  one  of  unlimited,  indis- 
criminate affirmation.  If  it  accepts 
nothing  as  true,  it  is  only  by  virtue 
of  its  rejecting  nothing  as  false.  It 
is  a  reaction  from  the  denying  incre- 
dulity of  the  last  age  into  an  incre- 
dulity of  an  exactly  opposite  charac- 
ter, which  confuses  the  true  and  the 
false  together,  and  in  this  confusion 
itself  has  its  verjr  existence.  It  is 
consistent,  also,  with  much  occasional 
laudation  of  Christianity,  and  hence, 
from  all  these  causes,  its  real  nature 
is  hidden  from  all  who  do  not  closely 
examine  it. 

But  the  modem  French  infidels  of 
whom  we  speak  do  not  rest  in  this 
species  of  incredulity.  It  is  not  the 
end  they  aim  at.  Their  incredulity 
is  but  preparatory  to  the  introduction 
of  a  new  philosophy  which  they  are 
industriously  excogitating  for  the  fur- 
ther enlightenment  of  mankind.    To 


added  to  these  symbols  others,  more 
suitable  to  the  advancing  develope- 
ments  of  human  nature,  and  vairin^  in 
various  regions  on  the  earth.  Christ- 
ianitv,  they  admit,  to  be  the  most  re- 
fined symMlism  of  spiritual  truth  that 
lias  ever  been  promulgated.  They 
reckon  that  it  may  yet  continue  to  exist 
for  some  time.  They  look,  however,  on 
its  actual  state  to  be  a  state  of  trans^ 
iiion^  for  they  pronounce  it  certain, 
that  as  Paganism  and  other  forms  of 
idolatrous,  or,  as  they  call  it,  symbolic 
worship,  have  passed  away,  and 
yielded  their  place  to  Christianity, 
so  Christianity  itself  must  pass  away, 
and  yield  its  place  to  their  new  phi- 
losophy, which  they  represent  as  the 
grand  ultimatum  to  which  all  reli- 
gions, from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  have  secretly  tended. 

This  philosophy  is  named  the 
Eclectic.  It  womd  choose  from  out  all 
ancient  and  modem  creeds  and  codes 
of  ethics  the  tme  principles  which 
they  are  held  respectively  to  contain, 
and,  having  discovered  their  mutual 
relations  and  harmonies,  Juse  them 
all  together.  Thus  eclecticism  aims 
at  the  universal.  It  has  no  limit,  no 
centre,  no  home.  Whilst  it  sees 
principles,  or  germs  of  truth,  every 
where,  it  recognises  positive  tmth  no- 
where. WhiEt  it  sees  in  all  religions 
vast  adumbrations  of  truth,  more  or 
less  obscure,  it  will  recognise  in  no 
one  of  them  any  system  of  purely 
tme  doctrines.  In  this  mighty  ra- 
velment  of  true  and  fidse,  which  all 
discriminations,  we  are  told,  have 
hitherto  rendered  only  more  ravelled 
still,  the  philosophers  of  this  school 
set  themselves  up  as  the  grand  inter- 
preters. 

But  their  mode  of  proceeding  is 
novel.  They  do  not  reason,  obs^e, 
criticise,  or  appeal,  on  any  occasion 
to  facts  or  to  experience,  but  they 
abandon  themselves  to  ideas!  to 
subtleties  and  fancies,  which  are 
thoroughly  obedient  and  plastic  to 
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onty  tnie  kcr  to  all  moral  science. 
Truibs  and  historie  facts,  subjected 
to  its  operation,  lose  entirely  their 
origiDal  s^nifications,  and  unfold 
meanings  woieh  soar  away  into  the 
most  rarified  ether  <^  a  metaphysic 
BBystieisni. 

On  this  plan,  it  is  evident  that  all 
oar  acquired  knowledge  of  past  times 
is  regiided  but  as  raw  material,  as 
poss  rodimental  matter,  to  be  thrown 
mto  Uie  crucible  of  the  new  philoso- 
phy, and  to  come  oat  thoroughly 
transmuted.  Christianity,  especially, 
the  edectidans  would  subject  to  this 
process  of  transformation,  and  they 
oedare  that  when  this  is  effected — 
that  is,  when  the  gospel  of  Christ 
shall  have  melted  down  with  Pagan- 
ism, Judaism,  Mahomedanism,  and 
ail  other  creeds,  includinff  the  late 
impious  theories  of  the  St.  Simonians, 
the  esaenoe,  the  condensed  spirit  of 
them  all,  in  which  the  Christian  ele- 
Bent  will  predominate,  may  fhmish 
that  idealised,  spiritualiBed,  eclectic 
iel%ion,  or  reugious  philosophy, 
wmch  may  comport  with  the  new  in- 
tellectoal  and  moral  future,  that  is, 
even  now,  they  assure  us,  dawning 
on  mankind. 

It  is  so  much  a  matter  of  course 
that    revelation,    in    the   Christian 
meaning  of  the  word,  should  be  de- 
nied altogether  by  men  entertaining 
such   sentiments  as  these,  that  we 
should  not  mention  the  fact  if  they 
did  not,  nevertheless,  procldm  their 
belief  in  divine  revelations  of  another 
kind,  which  we   cannot  forbear  to 
expose.   Humanity  itself,  they  tell  us, 
is  divine.     All  the  revelations  which 
humanity  makes  to  itself  they,  there- 
foare,  hold  to  be  divine  also.    Li  this 
sense,  thev  eaU  all  the  great  social 
and  moral  changes  that  have  ever 
happened  on  the  earth,  divine  reve- 
latioos;    and   to   those  recorded    in 
the  Bible  they  vrould  give  a  conspi- 
cuons  place.     It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever,  not  to  see  that  the  revolntiou 
of '89  ia,  in  their  estimatJon,  the  revc- 


among  the  witnesses  we  have  in 
waiting.  Our  limits,  however,  may 
not  permit  us  to  furnish  extracts 
from  the  works  (and  their  works 
are  chiefly  lectures)  of  all  these  in- 
structors of  the  youth  of  France. 
Yet  the  subject  we  are  upon  has  too 
deep  an  importance,  too  jnrave  an  in- 
ter^ not  to  demand  from  us  the 
amplest  space  we  can  possibly  afford 

to  It. 

At  the  head  of  the  eclectic  school 
stands  the  name  of  Monsieur  Cousin, 
a  name  to  which  an  European  cele- 
brity is  attached.  We  must,  there- 
fore, give  more  ample  extracts  from 
the  works  of  this  writer  than  we  can 
afford  to  give  from  those  of  any  of 
his  followers.  In  the  remarks  we 
may  subjoin  we  shall  not  presume  to 
contend  with  the  metaphysician.  Our 
plain,  humble,  common-sense  com- 
ments will  only,  perhaps,  serve  to 
shew  the  immense  distance  that  sq>a- 
rates  common  sense  from  metaphy- 
sics. The  passage  we  first  light  upon 
from  this  author  is  one  from  his 
Conrs  de  Philoiophie  et  de  VHktoire, 
It  describes  his  theory  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  is  as  follows : — 

"  What  is  creation  1    Will  you  have 
the  common  definition  1    Here  it  is.    To 
create  is  to  make  sometbiug  out  of  no- 
thing-»to  draw  something  out  of  nothing. 
And  it  must  needs  be  that  this  de6nition 
appears  very  satisfactory,  as  we  hear  it 
repeated,  even  at  the  present  day,  almost 
every  where.    But  Leucippua,  Epicurus, 
Lucretius,   Bayle,  Spinosa'    (all  trulv 
Epicuri  de  grege  porci),  "  and  all  well- 
eierctsed     thinkers,  demonstrate,    with 
the  utmost  ease,  that  from  nothing  can 
come  nothing — that  from  non-exiateuce 
Bothing  can  issue  ;  from  which  it  follows 
that  creation  ia  impossible.      The  very 
base  of  the  common  definition  ia,  in  lb© 
idea  itaelfof  non-exiaience.an  ideaputeVy 
negative.     But  it  ia  a  property  o»  invna 
to  be  able  to  set  up  all  aorta  of  by  pott^e- 
ses-to  be  able,  for  instance,  m  Uie  pre- 
Bence  of  a  reality,  to  suppose  the  con- 
trary. There  ia  a  real  extravagance,  ^ow 
^eT,in  arguing  from  the  josa.bUuy^^ 


then,  geDtlemen,  is  it  to  create?  Not 
after  the  hypothetic  method,  but  after  ibe 
method  we  have  always  followed— that 
method  which  borrows  always  from  the 
human  conscience  that  which  afterwards, 
by  a  superior  induction,  it  applies  to  the 
divine  essence.  To  create  is  a  thing 
▼erj  little  difficult  to  conceiTe,  for  it  is  a 
thing  we  do  every  moment  ourselves ;  in 
fact,  we  create  every  time  we  perform  a 
free  act.  Man  does  not  draw  out  of  no- 
thing the  action  be  is  about  to  perform  ; 
he  draws  it  out  of  tbe  power  which  he 
has  in  himself  to  perform  it ;  he  draws  it 
out  of  himself.     Here,  then,  we  see  the 

TYPE  of  THE  CREATION." 

Now  we  unfeignedly  suppose  that 
this  argument  of  M.  Cousm  is  ex- 
tremely profound,  and  we  feel  in- 
clined to  take  shame  to  ourselves  that 
we  cannot  see  its  profundity.  Epi- 
curus, Hobbes,  and  Spinosa,  and  all 
tbe  philosophers,  ancient  and  modem, 
of  tneir  school  (though  it  does  not 
contain  ** all  weU-exercised  thinkers*^) 
have  the  reputation  of  having  been, 
or  of  being,  very  deep  and  subtle 
reasoners.  Be  it  so  then.  We  will 
not  dispute  their  exceeding  meta- 
physic  elevation  above  all  others. 
Nevertheless,  they  have  never  been 
able  to  carry  with  them  the  common 
sense  and  reason  of  mankind.  There 
seems  to  be  something  antipathetic 
between  their  reasonings  and  conclu- 
sions and  those  of  common  sense  the 
most  amply  informed.  It  is  this^ 
perhaps,  and  the  immense  ovt-of' 
sight  superiority  they  assume  over 
the  general  understanding,  that  has 
given  to  their  speculations  an  exag- 

gerated  importance.  Their  minds 
reathe  in  a  tenuity  of  atmosphere  in 
which  the  intelligence  of  all  other 
men  gasps  and  dies.  We  abhor  and 
admire.  Poor  Common  Sense  stands 
aghast.  "These  men,"  she  says,  "  are 
learned,  eloquent,  deep.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  about  it.  They  puzzle 
me ;  I  am  not  able  to  follow  them. 
When  I  think  I  understand  them, 
their  arguments  and  opinions  appear 
to  me  so  absurd  that  I  sav  to  mvself. 


she  makes  of  it,  is  most  painfoUy  ri- 
diculous. We  will  give  an  example 
of  this.  As  an  unpretending  repre- 
sentative of  Common  Sense,  we  will 
set  down  an  answer  to  the  passage 
we  have  just  cited  from  M.  Cousin  » 
lectures;  and  we  believe  that  our 
readers  will  then  aeree  with  us  that 
its  sub^mity  in  the  hands  of  Common 
Sense  becomes  pitiable  bathos  indeed. 

If,  then,  we  may  judge  from  onr 
own  experience,  we  should  say  that 
the  ar^ment  of  M.  Cousin,  above 
stated,  is  one  that  has  occurred  to 
almost  every  schoolboy  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  and  that 
it  has  generally  been  discovered,  even 
by  these  young  thinkers,  to  be  en- 
tirely sophistic  and  futile. 

Schoolboys,  of  whose  education 
logic  makes  any  part,  are  taught,  as 
one  of  their  earliest  lessons,  "that  a 
definition  is  simply  a  proposition,  in 
which  the  idea  of  the  attribute  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  subject,  and  in 
which  the  subject  is  of  the  same  na- 
ture, and,  it  may  be,  the  same  name 
as  the  attribute."  Also,  "that  to 
define  any  thing  to  the  subject  idea, 
two  other  ideas  must  be  added."  Thus, 
in  the  definition,  man  is  a  reasoninja^ 
animal,  to  the  subject  idea,  man,  is 
added  the  ^neral  idea,  animal,  and 
the  discriminating  one  of  reasoning. 
But,  according  to  this  invariable  rule, 
M.  Cousin*s  definition  of  the  creation, 
which  is  based,  he  tells  us,  but  upon 
one  idea,  must  be  thoroughly  defec- 
tive. Besides,  as  he  supposes  abso* 
bde  nothing,  repeating  the  truism  that 
"from  nothing  can  come  nothing," 
his  words  are  devoid  of  all  sense. 
The  proper  definition  of  the  creation 
the  schoolboy  would  soon  see  is  this : 
the  creation  is  that  divine  act  by 
which  the  world  has  been  called  from 
non-existence  into  existence.  This 
definition  is  complete.  Creation  is 
the  subject,  the  divine  action  is  the 
attribute ;  the  idea  of  the  attribute  is 
identic  with  that  of  the  subiect,  and 
the  subject  is  the  name  itself  of  the 
attribute.    To  the  idea  of  creation 
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mmiiieiii  idea  even  of  the  definition 
he  has  given.  On  the  contrary,  the 
woid  ereatiomy  the  action  that  creates, 
mwt  strike  every  one  as  the  idea 
that  predominates  throughout  the 
whole  paasage  we  have  cited.  How- 
erer,  this  idea,  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  entertained  by  all  mankind,  he 
endeavours  to  keep  out  of  sight,  to 
hide  altogether,  under  the  negative 
one  of  non-existence. 

For,  as  he  proceeds,  he  says,  **  No- 
thing is  the  negation  of  all  existence,** 
and  firom  thence  he  concludes  that 
Aose  who  believe  in  this  original 
nothing  or  negation  of  all  existence 
denj  themselves  their  thought  and 
thev  n^ation  itself  True ;  but  who 
does  or  ever  did  believe  in  the  possi- 
bility of  nothing  — of  nou'existence 
aitoaOe  T  Certainly  those  with  whom 
M.  Consin  contends  have  always 
maintained  ^  eternal  existence  of  an 
tmnipotent  Being,  Their  h3rpothesis, 
then,  is  not  a  negation  of  all  exist- 
ence, but  a  n^;ation  of  all  created 
existence  till  it  was  created.  WUl 
H.  Cousin  say  that  these  involve 
themselves  in  the  preposterous  con- 
chisicms  which  follow  inevitabl  v  from 
his  preposterous  absurdity — the  ne- 
gation of  aU  existence  ?  No.  For,  if 
these  conclusions  on  the  hypothesis 
of  his  opponents  could  stand,  he 
would  have  found  for  that  little  word 
aU  another  by  vrhich  the  belief  of 
the  world,  on  the  subject  of  the  crea- 
tion, would  have  been  fairly  stated. 

Or,  perhaps,  his  own  theory  so  en- 
tirely occupied  his  mind  that  he  has 
attributed  a  deduction  from  it ;  viz. 
the  synonymous  meaning  of  creation 
vod  the  n^^tion  of  all  existence  to 
those  who  repel  thst  theoiy  in  toto ; 
for  as  he  goes  on  he  gives  ua  to  un- 
derstand that  this  negation  of  all  ex- 
igence, which  he  repreaeots  as  the 
general  hypothesis, »  not  his  hyrno^ 
theag.    He  acknoWedjg^  ^hat  nj^, 
va  iKp  divine  esseace,  n^^    ^. *^ 


self^  or  part  of  himsdfl  And  as  God 
creates  precisely  as  we  do,  the  out- 
ward universe  to  which  God  gives 
shape  and  proportion,  just  as  the 
sculptor  does  to  the  statue,  u  God, 
or  a  part  of  God.  We  also,  as  con- 
stituting the  hiffhest  beings  in  the 
universe  of  which  we  have  any  co|[- 
nisance,  are,  in  a  very  emphatic 
sense,  God,  or  at  least  essential  parts 
of  the  Godhead.  Thus,  matter  being 
God,  and  men  being  God,  it  follows 
^at  those  who  deny  the  eternal  ex- 
istence of  matter  and  of  mankind — 
that  is,  those  who  maintain  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  creation, 
should  be  set  down  by  M.  Cousin,  as 
a  l(^cal  consequence  of  his  theory, 
as  denying  all  existence,  themselves, 
their  thoughts,  and  their  negation 
itself 

A  few  more  extracts  will  develope 
still  more  fully  M.  Cousin's  philo- 
sophy, and  shew  too  somewhat  of  the 
operation  it  is  intended  to  have  on 
Christianity : — 

**  Enthusiasm/'  be  tayi  in  the  work 
ahoT0  named,  **  sfter  htTing  eeught  « 
glimpse  of  God  in  the  outward  world, 
created  a  worship,  and  caught  a  glimpse 
again  of  God  in  this  worship. 

•*  Fttith  attaches  itself  to  symbols,  and 
contemplates  that  which  is  not  there  (cs 
qui  n\  nl  pai),  or  at  least  only  there  in. 
directly  and  obscurely.     And  herein  is 
precisely  the  grandeur  of  faith  ;  it  recoff- 
nisea  God  in  thai  which  does  not  visibly 
exhibit  God.     But  enthasiasm  and  faith 
are  not,  cannot  be,  the  final  developement 
of  the  human  intelligence.     In  the  pre. 
aence   of  aymbola,  man,   after    having 
adored,  experiences  the  want  of  account- 
ing to  Himsel/  for  that  which  be  adores — 
of  accounting  to  himself,  gentlemen,  of 
accounltng  to  hinnsi/— these  are  worda  of 
the  gravest  imporU     For  on  what  condi- 
tion  can  he  thus  account  to  himHeU  1   Un 
one  on\y,  that  of  decom^ing  the  senti- 
ment  of  which  be  would  account  to  him- 
aeU,  thai  of  transforming  it  into  P"^«  ^^J* 
::J;«n.     which    the    mind    afterwards 
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found  philosopher  is  still  more  elo* 
quent  and  incomprehensible : — 

"  Ideas,'*  he  writes,  •*  are  thought  un- 
der ite  natural  form.  They  may  be  true 
or  false;  but  we  rectify,  we  develope 
them.  They  have  this  property,  that 
they  present  an  immediate  sense  to 
thought,  aud  need  nothing  but  them- 
selres  to  be  understood  completely. 
Thought  has  no  intelligence  but  with  it- 
self, and  really  understands  onl^  itself. 
It  was  itself  only  it  understood  in  those 
inferior  spheres  of  faith  and  reason,  which 
we  have  passed  through  ;  but  there  was 
misunderstanding,  because  it  saw  itself 
under  forms  more  or  less  false  and  un- 
faithful. It  does  not  thoroughly  under- 
stand, till,  reassuming  possession  of  itself, 
it  takes  itself  for  its  own  object.  Arrived 
there,  it  has  arrived  at  its  limit ;  for  it 
cannot  go  beyond  itself,  but  it  must  ne- 
cessarily reach  this  bourne.  Till  it  has 
attained  this  ultimatum,  its  develope- 
ment  is  incomplete.  Philosophy  is  the 
complete  developement  of  thought. 

**  Ideas,  gentlemen,  are  the  only  oro. 
per  objects  of  philosophy — the  worla  of 
philosophy.  And  do  not  believe  that 
ideas  represent  any  thing  but  themselves, 
and  that  it  is  by  virtue  rf  their  resemblance 
to  that  which  they  are  intended  to  repre- 
sent  that  we  trust  in  them  ;  ideas  represent 
wfthing.~Mbsolutely  nothing  but  themselves. 
It  is  a  false  inference  to  suppose  tliat  the 
invisible  represents  any  thing.  Ideas 
have  only  one  character,—  that  of  being 
intelligible.  I  will  add,  that  thei'e  is  no' 
thing  intelligible  but  ideas.  Ideas  are  not 
simple  words,  are  not  beings  (ces  ne  sont 
pas  des  itres)  ;  they  are  the  conceptions  of 
the  human  reason  ;  and  indeed  the  rigour 
of  analysis  forces  us  to  ascribe  them  to 
the  eternal  principle  of  the  human  reason 
—to  the  absolute  reason  ;  for  to  this  rea- 
son they  belong  ;  they  are  but,  as  it  were, 
lent  to  our  inferior  reason.  They  exist 
by  the  existence  of  mind.  They  are  no- 
thing else  than  the  mods  of  being  {la  ma- 
niere  d*iire)  of  the  eternal  reason,  viz., 
the  ideas  of  the  only  intelUgenee  to  whom 


*hjt     iWa     tif  tha    iiAc/i- 


whieh  develapes  itself  in  triplieity.  The 
life  of  God  is  nothing  else  than  the  idea 
of  the  infinite,  the  finite,  and  their  rela- 
tions,—than  the  movement  which  goea 
from  unity  to  multiplicity,  and  returns 
from  multiplicity  to  unity.  The  unity  of 
this  triplicity  is  alone  real ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  this  unity  would  perish  en- 
tirely, if  deprived  of  any  one  of  the  three 
elements  which  are  essential  to  it.  Thej 
have,  all  of  them,  the  same  logical  valne, 
and  constitute  the  indecompowable  unil^. 
What  is  this  unity  ?  The  divine  intelli. 
gence  itself.  Behold  the  thrice  holy  God! 
My  theory  is  founded  on  Christianity, 

"  It  is  manifest  now,  gentlemen,  vou 
see,  that  God  is  not  an  abstract  God,—. 
the  dead  God  of  the  scholastics  banished 
by  the  creation  to  the  throne  of  a  silent 
eternity  ;  not  an  absolute  existence, 
which  resembles  non-existence  itself,  but 
a  God  real  and  true,  at  the  same  time 
substance  and  cause,  always  substance, 
and  always  cause,  being  substance  only 
by  virtue  of  bein^r  cause,  and  being  cause 
only  by  virtue  of  being  substance, — that 
is  to  say,  being  absolute  cause  —  one 
and  many,  eternity  and  time,  space  and 
number,  essence  and  life,  indivisibility 
and  totality,  beginning,  end,  middle,  at 
the  summit  of  all  being,  and  in  its  lowest 
manifestations,  infinite  and  finite,  triple 
infinite, —  that  is,  at  once  God,  nature, 
humanity.  For,  in  brief,  if  God  be  not 
all,  he  is  nothing  ;  if  he  is  absolutelj  in. 
divisible  in  himself,  he  is  inaccessible,  and 
consequently  incomprehensible  ;  and  his 
incomprehensibility  is  to  us  his  destruc- 
tion. 

**  God,  being  then  an  absolute  cause, 
must  produce.  Thus  the  creation  ceases 
to  be  unintelligible,  for  there  could  be 
no  more  God  without  the  world  than 
there  could  be  the  world  without  God. 
In  the  system  of  Spinosa  the  cieat>on  is 
impossible ;  in  mine  it  is  necessary,'* 

We  do  not  undertake,  we  must 
here  again  inform  our  readers,  to 
reftde  M.  Ck>usin*8  doctrines, — merely 
to  expose  them.     To  the    English 
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idea,  as  though  they  ooostitoted  the 
whole  intelleciual  and  spiritual  be- 
ing, not  of  man  only,  but  of  God. 
He  aava  there  is  nothing  intdl^ible 
hot  ideas;  that  they  represent  no- 
thing, absolutely  nothing,  but  them- 
selyes ;  and  that  they  are  the  life  of 
the  absolute  intelligence,  or  of  Him 
whom  the  Christian  would  call  the 
Ahn^htyGod. 

Kow  we  do  not  profess  to  appre- 
hend wkh  any  distmctness  what  M. 
Cousin  means  by  the  word  ideas.  If, 
however,  we  at  all  understand  him, 
he  uses  that  term  both  in  its  definite 
and  miefiamie  aeuae — ^interchangeably. 
In  any  definite  sense,  the  import  of 
the  word  must  have  a  precue  limits — 
for  a  definition  that  does  not  Uimt 
the  signification  of  the  thing  signi- 
fied is  misnamed,  is  no  defimtion  at 
alL  Bat,  in  its  definite  sense,  lo- 
gicians mean,  if  we  mistake  not,  by 
the  word  ideas  single  and  separate 
conceptions  or  conclusions  of  the 
mind  which  are  perfectly  distinct  and 
deto-;  not  conclusions  as  combioa- 
tionsi,  as  forming  whole  subjects,  but 
condusMms  as  distinct  units, — their 
omatess  and  completeneu  in  thenuelvee 
being,  as  ideas,  their  essential  pro- 
pertT.  In  the  indefinite  sense  of  the 
word,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
movement  of  the  mind  may  be 
called  an  idea ;  fimcies,  feelings, 
thought,  reason,  knowledge,  being 
all  niade  up  of  ideas,  may  be  so 
named.  Here  the  signification  of  the 
word  is  ttnlimited;  but  the  mental 
movements  of  the  idiot  and  the  mad- 
man are  in  this  sense  ideas  too,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  profoundest  phi- 
losopher ;  so  that,  if  there  be  nothing 
intelligible,  it  is  equally  true,  also, 
ihst  Uiere  is  nothing  unintelligible 
hut  ideas.  In  their  definite  meaning 
ideas  are  either  self-evident,  or  they 
are  reached  bv  analysis :  in  their  in- 


we  can  get  at  ideas.  Here  the  word 
is  employed  simply  in  its  definite 
sense.  Again,  he  uses  the  words 
thought  and  ideas  as  though  they 
were,  in  strictness,  convertibG)  terms, 
which  they  are  not;  for  ideas  do  not 
necessarily  suppose  the  iabow  qfoo^ 
gitationy  which  w  thought 

On  the  whole,  we  l&lieve  a  more 
perfect  specimen  of  hide' and "seeh 
rhetoric — for  we  cannot  call  M. 
Cousin's  rhapsody  reasoning — than 
the  above  passage  affords,  is  nowhere 
to  be  founo.  According  to  him,  man 
should  not  be  defined  a  reasoning 
creature,  but  an  ideainr  creature; 
for,  in  his  panegyric  of  ideas,  he  ex* 
alts  them  much  above  reason.  M. 
Cousin  should  have  written  this  pa- 
negyric in  mongrel  Latin,  and  then 
it  would  have  had  exactly  the  cha- 
racter of  those  senselessly  verbose 
incantations  yrith  which  swindling 
quacks  of  old  were  wont  to  impose 
upon  the  ignorant.  He  should  have 
added,  also,  the  words  with  which 
these  charlatans  always  terminated 
their  jabbered  spells.  Capiat  qui  co- 
pere  potest,  and  his  conjuration  would 
nave  been  complete. 

Seriously,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  satisfy  ourselves  that  M.  Cousin  is 
really  in  earnest,  and  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  his  own  doctrines.  It  has 
often  struck  us,  in  reading  his  philo- 
sophic works,  that  his  design  through- 
out them  dl  has  been   merely  to 
amuse   himself,   and  to  delude  his 
readers  by  a  dazzling  fence  of  words, 
—  by  a   display  oi  logomachy,  in 
which  he  is  so  great  a  master,  that  he 
may  be  called  the  juggler  par  excel- 
Zenc«,— the  great  Caglioetro  of  the 
nineteenth    century.      Like    other 
Uger-de-moU,  or  sl^ht-o' -words  men, 
he,  however,  despite  his  proficiency, 
often  peTfoims  Vns  tiicks  very  dumr 
ftiU     ^Yiat,  fox  instance,  wi    ^ 
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We  cannot  forbear  to  add  a  word 
or  two  touching  M.  €k>u8m*8  doctrine 
oftheDeitj. 

God,  according  to  bim,  is,  at  tbe 
same  time,  unity,  multiplicity,  and 
the  relations  between  unity  and 
multiplicity ;  he  is  infinite,  finite,  and 
the  relations  between  infinite  and 
finite.  These  three  ideas  are  the 
modes  of  God  as  necessary  as  himself, 
having  the  same  value,  and  consti- 
tuting the  indecomposable  unity. 
But  God,  infinite,  finite,  and  the  re- 
lations between  infinite  and  finite,  is 
nought  to  our  understanding  but  a 
chaos  ofwords^  out  of  which  we  can 
extract  no  distinct  meaning.  The 
distinction  between  the  finite  and  the 
relations  we  do  not  either  discern,  as 
it  appears  to  us  that  all  relations  are 
finite,  and  that  there  is  nothing  finite 
that  is  not  a  relation.  Again :  Grod 
infinite,  finite,  and  the  relations  be- 
tween infinite  and  finite,  must  be  the 
universe,  from  which  he  is  not  dis- 
tinguished ;  and  Grod  not  distinct 
from  the  universe  resembles  strongly 
the  denial  of  God  altogether,  ^ow 
M.  Cousin  has  told  us  that  the  incom- 
prehensibility of  Crod  is  to  us  his  de- 
struction ;  and  he  has  shewn  us  himself^ 
in  the  very  passage  in  which  this  as- 
sertion occurs,  m  what  sense  this  dic^ 
turn  of  his  is  undoubtedlv  true. 

Further,  this  God  of  M.  Cousins 
must  strike  every  one  not  as  a  Beings 
but  as  an  abstraction  of  human  thought; 
and  who  will  fall  down  and  worship 
an  abstraction  of  his  own  thought? 
Why,  man  must  feel  himself  as  a 
living  soul  to  be  infinitely  superior 
to  this  idea-god^  which  he  has  hunself 
formed;  for  nothing  more  than  an 
idea  can  he  make  of  it,  let  him  try  as 
he  will.  The  infinite,  the  finite,  and 
their  relations,  can  never  present 
themselves  to  his  mind  as  a  Being, 
The  slightest  efibrt  of  reflection  wfll 
shew  him  that  they  are  mere  pro- 
perties. Infinitude  is  a  property, 
finitude  is  a  property,  and  relations 
are  properties ;  but  what  is  the  sub- 
stance in  which  these  properties  in- 


ation  as  necessary ^  ahschde^  infinite. 
But  the  ideas  of  creation  and  mfini- 
tude  are  contradictory.  An  infinite 
creature  could  not  be  a  creature,  and 
a  created  infinite  could  not  be  in- 
finite. 

We  see,  now,  that  eclectidsm  in 
its  perfection  is  only  another  word 
for  pantheism. 

Alas,  for  the  aberrations  of  infi- 
delity I  But  how  impossible  it  is  that 
it  should  not  for  ever  err  wider  and 
wider  from  truth.  If  the  Bible  be 
indeed  a  revelation  from  Almighty 
God,  those  who  do  not  take  it  for  the 
centre  of  and  guide  to  all  moral  truth, 
must  go  wrong,  and  plunge  deeper 
and  deeper  into  labyrmths  of  error, 
in  proportion  to  their  ardour  to 
reach  true  conclusions.  And,  if  it  be 
not  a  revelation  from  God,  where  are 
we  ?  Why,  in  the  midst  of  eclec- 
ticism, mysticism,  ideolo^,  and  pan- 
theism; for  such  stndmng  as  these 
terms  indicate  after  spiritual  verities 
would,  under  the  supposition  we  have 
made,  be  all  that  could  remain  to 
man  to  meet,  but  not  to  satisfy,  the 
most  imperative  demands  of  his  spi- 
ritual nature.  And  from  these  fruit- 
less and  exhausting  strainings  his  fall 
into  the  unspealuu)le  degndation  of 
idolatry  would  be  inevitable ;  for  un- 
biblical  spiritualism  and  idolatry  are 
counterparts  of  each  other.  Oh,  how 
strongly  do  these  wild  and  blind 
speculations  of  French  philosophers 

Erove  the  necessity  of  revelation ;  and, 
Y  proving  its  necessity,  how  con- 
vmdngly  do  they  furnish  one  of  the 
strongest  proofs  of  its  truth  I 

We  will  now  lay  before  our  read- 
ers, fh)m  other  university  writers, 
a  few  extracts,  which  will  shew  how 
satisfactorily  these  great  doctors  ac- 
complish the  amalgamation,  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  of  all  religions 
out  of  whicn  their  new  philosophic 
religion  is  to  spring.  M.  Matter, 
an  inspector-general  <h  the  university, 
^ves  us  very  plainly  to  understand, 
m  his  History  of  Chosticism,  that  the 
religion  of  the  Jews  was  borrowed 
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of  te  East,  with  a  view,  H  would 
aeem,  to  demonstrate  the  saperiority 
of  these  sapentitiQiis  over  the  Bible. 
Hie  psage  we  particiilarl j  lefer  to 


HieptsBage  we 
iMibUows: — 


"  Tbe  doctrine  of  Egypt  forms,  wiib 
its  tjmboU,  a  scienoe  lo  rich,  so  im- 
BCQte,  tb«t  it  is  slao  impossible  to  g^ys 
a  fsH  seoount  of  it.  The  Egyptian  sys- 
ten  IB  one  of  the  noblest  branches  of  the 
■dent  theosophj  of  Asia,  two  other 
Inoebes  of  which  we  discern  in  the 
■peeolatioos  of  the  Hindoos  and  Peruana. 
It  commended  itself  early  to  the  theoso- 
phists  of  Gnosticism,  whose  miaaion  and 
bolj  taak  it  was  to  interfuse  with 
Christianity  all  that  was  profound  and 
preeioos  in  the  diacoreries  of  older  times. 

•  •  •  "  The  god  of  the  Egyptians 
was  sa  occult  and  hidden  deity.  He 
vas  the  source  of  all  might.  He  united 
an  the  attributes  which  the  ancient  Ori- 
SBtal  theoaophy  had  discorered  in  the 
Sapreme  Being.  He  was  light,  for  he 
VIS  the  Bon-god ;  he  was  invariable  in 
^  andst  of  all  that  is  phenomenal  in  all 
worlds;  he  created  nothing,  but  all 
ananated  from  htm.  When  the  moment 
^  craation  was  come,  thia  being,  not 
harmg  the  power  to  operate  the  creation 
directly,  spoke  into  existence,  out  of 
^asix^  the  logos — a  female  being  named 
Keith,  who  became  the  divine  mother  of 
an  things.      She   was  not,  however,  a 


ti>e  sooroe  from  wbeoes  the  Seriptaret 
borrowed  it  is  too  evident  to  need  poinu 
ing  out.  The  Jews,  whose  religious  in* 
stitutioni  present,  from  the  very  begin* 
aing,  lo  msny  remarkable  affinities  with 
those  of  Egypt,  must  have  had  an  eape- 
cial  knowledge  of  the  creed  of  Zoroaster.** 

M.  Edgar  Quinet  is  still  more 
dogmatic  and  confident  in  his  asser- 
tion than  M.  Matter : — 

*' Revelation,*'  he  says,  in  his  G^nis 
det  Religions,  **  being  operated  only  by 
nature  (,n#  tifaisant  qu»  pmr  l*argan§  dt  la 
nature),  all  religions  spring  out  of  each 
other.  The  Hebrew  God  emanated  from 
more  ancieot  forms  of  worship.  Christ- 
ianity is  9i  fusion  of  creeds  from  the  East, 
from  Greece,  and  from  Rome.  Every 
locality  of  uatore,  every  epoch  of  time, 
having  its  pecuhar  character,  representa 
the  divinity  under  its  peculisr  form.  From 
every  form  of  the  world  a  revelation 
arises.  Each  revelation  producea  a  ao* 
ciety,  and  every  region  of  the  earth  its 
god,  iu  worship.  There  is  not  a  point 
m  space  or  time  that  does  not  figure  in 
the  constantly  increaaing  revelation  of  the 
Almighty.  The  earth  veritably  gives 
birth  to  her  god  in  the  trsvail  of  ages." 

And  in  the  same  work  be  adds : — 
«*  The  power  of  transformation,  hav. 
ing   passed  from  matter  into  man    (ia 


Muung^      sue   was   not,  however,  a      j^Mtance  de  la  tran$fnrmation  avaut  pat$^€ 
lUffoent  being    from  the  supreme ;   she      ^  ^  matitre  dans  rfcomiw),  ia"  preparing 


merely  a  dfevelopement  of  the  God. 


for  ua  a  new  religion,  which  will  illU' 
minate  the  univerae,  and  reatore  its  loat 
peace  to  the  world.  Aaia  and  Europe 
have  had  their  day ;  their  religions  have 
passed  away  :  but  America  ia  still  new, 
and   it  is  to  her  that  is  reserved  the 

^,j »  ...  1        1.       «  ^        mission  of  giving  a  new  religion  to  man- 

eavdoped  in  bss  own  glory,  bis  nature      )^^^^  ^^ich  will  reconcile  the  genius  of 
■od  his  stmbotcs  are  so  insoce«ible,  that      the  East  with  that  of  the  WesL*^ 
M  can  only  be   to  man  the  object  of  si- 


•  •  •  «« The  system  of  Zoroaster  is 
t^  most  remarkable,  and  the  most  cele- 
bnted  of  all  those  which  the  Jews  met 
with  in  Asia.  God  ia  there  qualified  as 
tia«  wkkont  baundsm     He  is  so  thoroughly 


Imt  adoration.  The  heginaiog  of  the 
oeation  was  made  by  emanation.  The 
h^  eoianstioa  of  the  Almi^htr  was  the 
priautiTe  light,  and  from  tbisUgbt  there 
SEKonc  the  kinff-  of  lififbt,  OrmnnH.       i>- 


From  the  same  premises,  however, 
M.  Mkbelet  arrives  at  a  different 
conclnsion.     In  bia  Introduction  to 
Unwersol  Hwtort/ ^e  saya  •.— 
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fVance  that  it  appertains  to  manifest  this 
new  reTelation,  and  to  explain  it." 

Again,  M.  Lerminier  thus  writes ; 
the  passage  is  to  he  found  in  his 
Cours  de  PkUoBophie^  which  have 
been  republished  in  a  journal  called 
L'Ami  de  la  Religion : — 

"  Judaism  is  but  an  impotent  dis- 
tigurement  of  the  theocracy  which  Moses 
endeavoured  to  transplant  from  Egypt, 
where  he  had  studied  the  secrets  of  the 
sanctuary.  This  sublime  robber  not  only 
stole  from  the  Egyptians  their  jewels, 
but  their  ideas  also." 

And,  further  on,  he  adds, — 

*<  Man  has  an  idea  of  the  absolute ; 
this  idea  produces  lore  ;  love,  desire  ;  and 
desire  awakens  the  imagination.  Idea, 
love,  desire,  imagination,  together,  gene- 
rate religion.  But  if  religion  is  the  su* 
preme  effort  of  humaniiy,  it  is,  never- 
theless, subject  to  the  same  conditions  as 
humanitv.  Nothing,  however,  exists  on 
the  earth  out  of  the  limits  of  time  and 
space.  Nothing  can  move  within  these 
two  forms  that  does  not  bear  their  im. 
press,  and  is  not  circumscribed  by  their 
boundaries.  Thus,  though  religion  be 
in  itself  an  idea  eternal  and  universal,  it 
has  no  eternal  or  catholic  symbol. 
Christianity,  then,  is  only  one  of  the 
transient  forms  which  the  religious  senti- 
ment has  adopted.  We  venerate  it  still, 
be<  ause  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  but 
we  can  recognise  in  ii  no  other  merit." 

And,  in  his  panegyric  on  Pagan- 
ism, the  same  author  says, — 

"  The  merit  of  paganism  is,  that  it 
developed  the  energy  that  is  in  man. 
We  want,  at  present,  some  of  the  ancient 
Pagan  virtues  ;  and  in  the  recatt  (re- 
foute)  of  opinions,  ideas,  and  morals,  that 
is  preparing,  the  true  aspects  of  our 
nature,  which  the  heathen  civilisation 
had  drawn  out.  and  which  Christianity 
has  too  much  eclipsed,  will  reappear,  to 
contribute  to  the  elements  of  a  new  hu- 
manity (reparaitront  pour  contribuer  aux 
etimenls  d*une  nouvelU  humanity)*  It  is, 
then,  unjust  to  represent  communities  as 

bftvincr    fnllpn    inrn    tlatrrmAatinn    Kv   *Ka 


from  Jeaus  Christ  to  ourselves,  it  is  al- 
ways but  one  thought  that  has  been  given 
to  the  world.  Let  us  g^ant  that  there 
has  been  a  revelation  or  manifestation  of 
the  human  ideal  in  Adam,  and  in  Jesus 
Christ.  We  will  not  dispute  the  point ; 
we  cede  it.  Still,  in  our  day,  can  truth, 
with  its  veils  and  images,  find  entrance 
into  minds  which  demand  rational  and 
evident  demonstration!  Images,  and 
even  illusions,  may  have  been  necessary 
to  minds  that  could  only  be  affected  by 
figures  and  mysteries.  But  to  those 
in  whom  the  faculty  of  reflection  is  de- 
veloped and  exercised,  truth  must  be 
presented  in  naked  luminousness ;  its  own 
evidence  is  to  them  its  only  force." 

Once  more,  M.  Cousin : — 

"  Christianity,'*  he  writes,  •'  is,  no 
doubt,  the  cradle  of  modern  science.  I 
have  myself  pointed  out  more  than  one 
truth  (that  of  the  Trinity,  for  instance) 
hidden  under  the  veil  of  Christian  images. 
But  we  must  not  pretend  that  our  reason 
should  not  attempt  to  discover  new  reli- 
gious  truths  under  another  form.  This 
would  be  to  oppose  the  necessary  pro- 
gress of  things." 

M.  Libri,  even  in  a  History  of 
Mathematics,  cannot  forbear  to  ex- 
press his  opinion  on  the  origin  of 
Christianity : — 

"  As,"  he  ssys,  "  Rome  issued  from  a 
den  of  robbers,  so  it  was  bruited  through 
the  world  that  a  liberator  of  nations 
had  come  out  of  a  manger.  This  He- 
braic fact  produced  great  sensation,  and 
was  gradually  received.  It  was  only  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  this  result,  that  the 
founders  of  Christianity  should  assooiste, 
with  the  announcement  of  their  lowlr 
deliverer,  the  ideas  and  the  hopes  which 
were  then  most  prevalent  in  the  world. 
The  time  for  a  great  political  revolution 
had  come;  such  revolution  had  become 
necessary,  inevitable  ;  and,  if  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  had  not  brought  it  to  psss, 
some  other  event  would  have  done  so. 
This  doctrine,  ho  a  ever,  the  trawU  of 
humanity,  worked  itself  out  but  slowly, 
for  immense  provisbns  are  neoesasry  to 
the  establishment  of  religions.      Tber 
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in  FriDoe,  espeeudly  of  one  eailed 
Doetiaef  PkOosopkiqmes,  from  which 
the  Mowiz^  extnct  is  taken,  is  the 
lut  witneas  we  sluJl  call  to  establish 
ike  poinl  before  us : — 

"  Great,"  be  aajs,  "  ti  Christitn  to. 
detr  luj  be  {^ranted  to  be,  it  is  not, 
uvcrthelees,  either  supernatarel  or  pri- 
nlmd  in  the  order  of  hnmauitj.  By 
Oe  French  Reyolotion  the  Word  will  be 
Bade  flesh,  and  will  dwell  among  as  ((a 
mhe  ten  faiU  chmir,  a  habiterm  parmi 
taw).  Then  there  will  be  an  illosirioua 
trramph  and  a  complete  der elopement  of 
tbe  priaciples  of  Chriatianitj,  which  will 
be  recognised  aa  identic  with  those  of 
tfae  re^oJutioa  of  *89.  God  will  be  no 
longer  the  object  of  a  symbolic  worship, 
but  of  a  pure  worahip  in  spirit  and  in 

I^  us  now  pause  for  a  moment, 
tske  breath,  and  look  about  us,  that 
we  naay  recover  a  little  from  the 
ntonidimeDt     these    Awiftaring    an- 
ncnmoementa  have  thrown  us  into. 
And  let  us  endeayour,  too,  to  account 
for  the  fiurt,  that  Frenclimen,  grave, 
kamed  doctors,  not  romance-writers 
^  poets,  shoidd  entertain  such  pre- 
pofllerous  views  as  these,  and  incul- 
cate them  throughout  all  the  schools 
of  FraiHse,  and  throughout  all  French 
society,  with  a  fervour,  an  assurance, 
«nd  an  undoubtingness,  that  seems  to 
spring  from  the  conviction  that  they 
Me  ihemselvea  apostles,  whose  divine 
misrion  it  is  to  accomplish  the  great 
ttoral  revolution  they  foretell.     A 
few  hints  on  this  subject  vrill  suffice 
to  ezphun  the  matter  to  our  readers. 
FreiMihmen  appear  to  us,  then,  to 
use  their  minds,  in  the  treatment  <rf 
li^TDon^vcLbjecta,  in  a  manner,  after 
tt  order  of  proceeding,  precisely  the 
^R^Wfc  of  that    wluch  its  faculties 
•wot  to  all  other  men.    And  tker 
toat  these  subjects  themsdvea  in  *! 
mamner;  they  invert  tb&r  or^^j, 
%  turn  them   wpaide  dowa  beftfil 
^  inft  \D(k  at  tbem.  *^^ore 

for  instance,  "vrith  respect  to  ^^^ 
Brstuaerthn, —  ^^^ 


of  reason  too,  ai  disdngniihed,  on 
the  one  hand,  from  metaj^vsios,  aobd, 
on  the  other,  from  imagination.  Me* 
taphysics  aim  at  the  tMract,  the  o^ 
sotMte ;  imagination  soars  into  the  in- 
tensities of  the  iwd^iimU ;  but  reason 
seeks  and  finds  the  realisation  of 
strong,  sure,  relative  truths.  Now 
this  intermediate  ground,  which  may 
be  called  the  only  habitable  track, 
the  very  homestead  of  the  intellect, 
is  the  lunit,  all  our  mental  faculties 
tell  us,  wherein  should  begin  and 
finish  all  our  inquiries  after  truth. 
The  French,  however,  are  always 
outward  bound  from  this  sphere  of 
real  practical  knowledge.  Despising 
relative  truths,  which  appear  to  them 
to  be  no  truths  at  all,  merely  wuike^ 
shifts  for  truth,  they  seek  for  truth, 
by  the  aid  of  metaphysics,  in  its  ab- 
stract forms.  But  these  abstract 
forms,  they  soon  perceive,  do  not  re- 
present man.  Tney  add,  therefore, 
unagination  to  metaphysics,  and  these 
two  conjoined  have  so  much  viUdiiy 
m  them,  that  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual life  of  an  intermediating  rea- 
son, of  careful  observation  aira  ex- 
amination, and  of  the  long-hoarded 
experience  of  ages,  looks  Gke  death 
in  the  comparison.  On  the  base, 
or  rather  baselessness,  consequently, 
of  the  mingled  abstract  and  ikdejmite^ 
they  would  build  all  their  conclusions. 
The  extr^ne  tendencies  of  the  mind, 
-which  lose  themselves  joinUy  in  in- 
finitude, seem  to  them  to  point  the 
onl^  way  to  the  solutions  they  would 
arrive  at. 

And  to  ardent,  aspiring  unbelievers 
in  revelation,  how  can  it  seem  other- 
wise?   If  revelation  does  not  bring 
in  a  satisfactory  measure  these  so- 
lutions home  to  man,  and  teach  him 
to  vxttt  for  their  full  manifestaliona^ 
man  iwU  go  after  themat  aUhazai^ 
But,  to  go  after  them,  he  wuat  d^- 
esteem   the    relative,    and   he    mu^ 
plunge  into  the  abstract  «nd J***?/*^*^ 
Xnd  thi^  we  see,  is  what  the  JFreiJ^^ 
t\;i^Ta;«^h,^vedone.    IncredijUjy 
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order  of  their  subjects,  they  turn 
them  upside  down  before  they  will 
look  at  them.  The  above  extracts 
exemphiy  strikingly  this  assertion. 

The  Mosaic  ^rtions  of  the  He- 
brew Bible  received  merely  as  his- 
tory, or  as  the  most  ancient  book  in 
the  possession  of  mankind,  should 
certamly  take  the  precedence  of  the 
subsequent  traditional  and  obscure 
accounts  we  have  of  religious  rites 
and  doctrines,  that  seem  to  have  the 
same  source  as  those  instituted  by 
Moses.  But  the  French  philoso- 
phers, without  a  particle  of  evidence 
to  justify  them  in  so  doing,  give  pre- 
oeaence  over  the  Bible  to  every  an- 
cient superstition  that  looks  at  all 
like  an  abominableperversion  of  the 
biblical  creed.  Tney  see,  conse- 
quently, in  the  idolatries  of  Oriental 
heathenism  the  first  germs  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  instead  of  learn- 
ing Arom  the  Mosaic  record  how 
these  idolatries  themselves  might  be 
but  corruptions  of  a  primitive  reve- 
lation. By  this  mode  of  proceeding, 
they  turn  one  of  the  most  striking 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  revelation  into 
the  most  decided  proof  of  its  false- 
hood. For  certainly,  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  various  forms  of  pagan 
worship  had  their  remote  origin  in  a 
revelation  made  to  the  earliest  gene- 
ration of  men,  the  resemblances  of 
these  forms  to  the  religion  that  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  revelation,  and  tneir 
very  divergencies  from  it  also,  fur- 
nish a  strong  corroboration  of  its 
claims  to  divine  inspiration.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  this  religion  itself  be 
but  borrowed  firom  the  old  Pagan 
superstitions  of  the  East,  we  must 
reject  it  as  truthless,  and  unworthy 
of  all  belief,  for  the  very  same  reasons 
that  we  reject  these  superstitions 
themselves.  And  this,  on  this  very 
ground,  is  what  the  philosophers  we 
speak  of  would  have  us  to  do.    They 
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inversion  of  the  fact  that  stood  plainly- 
before  them  involves,  would  be  a 
work  of  supererogation ;  for  it  ex- 
poses itself.  It  is  palpable.  Our  only 
difficulty  is  to  account  for  the  utter 
contempt  of  all  historic  testimony, 
which  the  adoption  of  this  falsehood, 
as  an  undoubted  truth,  as  a  funda- 
mental axiom,  as  the  base  of  a  pile  of 
reasonings  that  would  reach  the  sky, 
so  glaringly  manifests.  But  tliis 
difficulty,  on  a  little  reflection,  va- 
nishes away. 

For  what  are  facts,  what  is  his- 
tory, what  is  testimony  to  the  ideolo- 
gists ?  Nothing,  as  it  were,  but  inert 
matter  to  receive  from  them  life  and 
sense ;  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter. 
If  you  tell  them  that  history  is 
against  them,  thev  will  smile  on  you 
with  ineffable  pity.  Histor^r  is  to 
them  but  "the  letter  which  killeth,'* 
whilst  they  possess  the  spirit  of  the 
letter  which  giveth  life.  Till  they 
have  infused  into  history  its  true 
meanings,  it  is  regarded  by  them  as 
of  no  authority.  Its  use  is,  previously, 
merely  to  furnish  materials  for  their 
theones.  It  must  be  subservient,  as 
they  hold  it,  in  all  respects,  to  their 
interpretations.  And  as  to  the  idea 
that  they  should  receive  its  significa- 
tion from,  not  impart  it  to,  history, 
they  look  upon  such  a  notion  as 
antiquated,  retrograde,  subversive  of 
all  liberty  of  thought,  and  altogether 
destructive  of  philosophy. 

Of  all  the  authors  we  have  above 
named,  M.  Jeoffroy  is  decidedly  the 
most  serious ;  and  M.  Michelet  the 
most  erudite  and  imaginative.  And 
if  M.  Cousin's  philosophy  had  been 
confined  to  such  men  as  these,  though 
we  should  still  hold*it  to  be  exceed- 
ingly pernicious,  it  could  not  have 
made  such  ravages  in  French  society 
as  it  has  made,  and  is  still  making. 
It  could  not  have  become  popular, 
for  M.  Jeoffroy  is  too  earnest  and 


itmgmoB.  We  feel,  therefore,  that 
we  shoakl  leave  our  task  incomplete, 
that  we  should  fail  to  make  out  our 
esse  fuUy  a^ainat  the  university,  if 
we  did  not  give  an  extract  from  that 
most  leam^  eloquent,  and  imagina* 
tire  work,  which  M.  Michelet  has 
been  pleased  to  call  a  History  of 
France;  and  <Mie, also,  from  M.  Jeof- 
tnsfs  public  lectures,  which  have 
beoi  published  under  the  title  of 
Db  ProUhme  de  la  Destmie  Humame, 

The  passage  we  are  now  about  to 
translate  from  M.  Michelet*8  history 
may  seem  to  our  readers  to  be  some- 
wlat  wide  of  our  subject ;  but  it  is  for 
this  reason  we  choose  it,  as  it  will  shew 
that,  even  when  en^ai^ed  on  topics 
tpoXe  apart  from  Christianity,  French 
wiiterB,  of  the  class  to  which  M. 
Ificbelet  belongs,  cannot  yet  refrain 
from  allusions  to  biblical  events, 
which  exhibit  the  utmost  wantonness 
of  a  fantastic  incredulity  and  credulity 
mixed  toother.  Incidental  allusions, 
too,  of  this  kind  often  furnish  better 
testimony,  as  to  the  spirit  that  actu- 
ates an  author,  than  more  direct  evi- 
dence; and  we  believe  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  page  or  two  of  a 
TtfUetue  cast,  in  any  modem  French 
writingB,  in  which  such  anti-Christian 
thoughts  as  follow  do  not  occur  in 
the  same  most  natural  and  matter- 
of-course  manner.  By  the  subjoined 
extract,  it  is  evident  that  Mahomed- 
anism  and  the  Bible,  sun-worship  and 
the  Gospel,  have  all  about  the  same 
valne,  and  all  contain  the  same  de- 
scription of  doctrines  in  the  judgment 
of  tne  historian. 

M.  Michelet  thus  writes  of  Maho- 
medanism  :-^ 


"  Tfl^iniff^  18  the  moat  recent  of  Asiatic 
tdsq^oiit,  the  last,  the  impoteot  effort  of 
tbe  £Mit,  to  escape  from  the  weight  of 
Bateritliflm.  Persia,  with  ber  heroic 
oppodtioo  o(  the  kingdom  of  light  to  that 
or  darkoeaa,  of  her  //an  to  ler  Tarao, 
vaSf^ced  not.  JudeB,ibut  up  u  she  was 
in  tbe  atutj  of  her  i^s tract  God,  coo* 
centered  and  iadanted  in  herself,  sufficed 


is  the  rdigion  of  miitv.  Let  bmo  dis« 
appear  -,  let  fleah  hide  itaalf ;  do  imafea, 
DO  art.  lliia  terrible  God  would  be  iea« 
loos  of  his  owo  ajmbola.  He  woald  be 
alooe,  all  in  all,  with  man.  He  would 
bj  hiouelf  fill  and  aatiafj  his  oreaturt 
completelj.  The  family  ia  welUnigh 
abolished;  relationship,  the  tribe  alsot 
all  these  old  bonds  of  Asiatic  society, 
cease  to  be.  Woman  ia  bidden  in  the 
harem ;  four  wirea,  but  concubioes  with* 
out  number.  Few  are  the  tiea  between 
brothers,  between  parents  and  children. 
I'he  oame  of  Musuunan  fills  the  place  of 
all  other  oames.  Familiea  without  a 
common  appellation,  without  distinctive 
marks,  without  perpetuity,  seem  to  be 
new  familiea  everpr  generation.  £aeh 
individual  builds  hia  own  house,  and  the 
house  dies  with  the  iodividual.  Man 
holds  neither  to  man  nor  to  the  earth. 
Isolated,  leaving  no  trace  behiud  them, 
generationa  pass  away,  equal,  in  the  re- 
gard of  the  lereller  God,  who  will  have 
no  hierarchy,  as  the  grains  of  sand  in  duat« 
heaps  that  sweep  over  the  desert.  This 
religion  is  really  Arabia  itself.  Thia 
God,  whom  Mahomet  stole  from  Moses, 
might  remain  abstract,  pore,  and  terrible 
on  the  Jewish  moootain,  or  io  the  Arabisn 
desert.  But  see,  tbe  captaios  of  the 
prophet  lead  him  victoriously  from  Bag- 
dad to  Cordova,  from  Damascus  to  Surat. 
When  the  flashing  of  sabree  and  scimitara 
shall  no  longer  kindle  hia  fierce  fire,  he 
will  bumaniiie  himself.  I  tremble  for  hia 
austerity  in  the  paradise  of  the  harem, 
among  tbe  solitary  roses,  and  sprayey 
fountains  of  the  Alhambra.  The  fleab, 
accursed  by  this  superb  religion,  obsti- 
nately reclaims  ita  rights  ;  the  proscribed 
materialism  returns,  under  another  form, 
and  avenges  itself  with  the  violence  of 
an  exile,  who  regains  hia  inberitanoe. 
They  have  shut  up  woman  in  the  seraglio, 
these  abjurers  of  sensuality,  but  ahe  shuts 
them  up  with  her.  They  rejecud  our 
Virgin,  and  they  have  been  fighting  with 
each  other,  for  a  thounand  years,  about 
their  Fatixna.  Thev  have  rejected  the 
God-mau  and  the  doctrine  of  tbe  incar- 
nation, out  of  hatred  to  out  Cbriat,  and 
they  have  proclaimed  the  incarnation  of 
their  own  AU." 

In  hia  history  M.  ^^^J^^J^^l 
often  occasion  to  wif^  ^^^t 
iJ«Uv    >.tit  be  always  associates  it 
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made  this  bold  anDOuncement,  '  Christ  is 
nothing  mor*  than  we  are ;  each  man  may 
become  divine  by  virtue.*  The  end,  too, 
tbej  declared  bad  come,  for  that  man 
himself  was  the  end ;  be  bad  but  to 
believe  in  himself,  to  know  himself  to  be 
God.  Messiahs  sprung  ap  in  all  quar- 
ters.  It  was  not  only  within  the  bounds 
of  Christianity,  but  in  Msbomedanism 
itself,  the  enemy  of  the  incarnation,  that 
man  deified  and  adored  himself.  The 
Fatamites  of  Egypt  gave  the  example. 
l*he  chief  of  the  Apasins  declared  that 
he  was  the  Iman  so  long  expected  —  the 
incarnate  spirit  of  Aii.  In  Europe  a 
Messiah  appeared  at  Antwerp,  and  all 
the  populace  followed  him.  Another  in 
Brittany  seemed  to  resuscitate  the  ancient 
Gnosticism  of  Ireland.  Amaury  de 
Chartres,  and  his  disciple  David  de  Dian, 
maintained  that  God  is  perpetually  in> 
camate  in  human  nature,  ouch  is  tlie 
intoxication  and  i>ride  of  the  7  [du  Moi] 
on  its  first  awakening.  By  philosophy 
and  by  republicanism,  it  attacks  the  Not 
1  INon  Moi,  i,e»  God]  under  three  forms." 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
M.  Michelet^s  writings  will  not  be  at 
all  surprised  at  the  above  extracts. 
Open  any  of  his  works,  at  any  place, 
and  passages  to  match  or  to  surpass 
those  we  have  just  cited  will  be 
found.  But  two  pecuharities  mark 
most  prominently  all  this  author's 
productions. 

1st.  He  identifies  every  where 
creeds  with  the  countries  wherein 
the V  are  professed.  The  soul  of  man, 
and  the  external  scenery  which  sur- 
rounds him,  seem  to  hun  to  be  but 
images  of  each  other.  He  finds  all 
manner  of  fanciful  resemblances  be- 
tween the  two.  The  really  powerful 
influence  of  climate,  and  of  geographi- 
cal position,  all,  of  course,  admit. 
But  M.  Michelet  appears  to  attribute 
to  country  some  mysterious  and 
mystical  influence  more  potent  still. 
He  writes  as  though  he  seriously  be- 


of  their  dusty  obscurity,  and  that  are 
utterly  worthier,  as  having  the  most 
profound  insignificance.  We  have  an 
example  of  this  in  the  above  extract, 
in  his  mention  of  the  mad  fanatics  or 
Antwerp  and  Brittany,  who  cave 
themselves  out  as  Messiahs,  and  wnooe 
apparitions  he  represents  as  indicat- 
ing strikingly  the  mental  travail  of 
the  world  at  that  time. 

We  must  now  eive  the  passage 
we  have  promised  from  M.  Jeoffroy: 

'*  It  is  now  many  years/'  he  says»  in 
the  work  we  have  already  named »  "  that 
a  great  war  has  broken  out  in  Europe 
between  the  human  reason,  on  one  side, 
and  the  imperfections  of  a  solution  that 
has  for  eighteen  centuries  governed  that 
part  of  the  world,  on  the  other.  What 
will  be  ibe  future  solution  1  I  know  not. 
Will  it  be  religious  or  philosophic  1 
Perhaps  it  is  not  impossible  to  foresee. 
Becollect,  gentlemen,  that,  by  virtue  of 
the  definition  we  have  given,  that  which 
distinguishes  the  religious  solution  is, 
that  it  derives  its  authority  from  heaven » 
and  is  enveloped  in  forms,  more  or  less 
symbolic.  Well,  I  ask  you,  do  you  be- 
lieve that,  at  the  actual  epoch,  a  solution 
can  be  presented  to  the  acceptation  of 
the  masses  on  this  title,  viz.  that  it  has 
been  revealed  1  Do  you  think  that  tbey 
have  any  taste  for  a  doctrine  shrouded  in 
figures  1  For  my  part,  gentlemen,  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  answer  this  question 
by  a  negative.  I  speak  according  to  my 
conviction.  There  remains,  then,  in  my 
opinion,  but  one  mode  of  coming  to  the 
rescue  of  our  menaced  society,  but  one 
only  mode,— it  is  that  of  agitating  philo> 
sophically  those  formidable  problems  to 
which  a  solution  must  necessarily  be 
found  )  it  is  that  of  sincerely  searching, 
by  the  ri|^orous  processes  of  science,  a 
solution  rigorous  also,  which  maybe  able 
to  bear  the  severe  scni^ny  of  that  reason 
into  whose  hands  civilisation  has  trans, 
ferred  the  sceptre  of  authority.  In  sub- 
stance this  is  all  that  has  been  aimed  at 
by  those  who,  with  bennvolent  intentions 
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diaqantin^  raeditmtions  od  tbe  Mugroa  of 
ibe  hnkuk  destiny,  I  hare  arrired  at 
Morictfona  on  many  points,  and  on 
nasoosd  doubts  on  others.  These  con- 
Tictioos  tnd  these  doubts,  with  the  argu- 
Benlt  that  have  led  to  them,  I  will  now 
laj  before  you  ;  and  happy  ahdl  I  be  if 
■y  imeipint  ioiutionM  {Moluliont  ^hauch^es} 
iboold  serre  one  dny  as  materials  to  con- 
ttxuct  an  edifice  of  truth." 

And  80  the  inference  is,  the  pro- 
Uem  of  the  hnman  destiny,  not  being 
explained,  has  only  been  rendered 
still  more  enigmatic  b^r  Christianity. 
Tbe  solutions  Christianity  offers  must 
be  regarded,  in  the  light  of  M.  Jeof- 
froy*8  remarks,  but  as  additional 
cnigmaa,  sphinxes  riddles.  And  that 
thi^  did  diurken  and  perplex  all  this 
writer's  views  (their  divine  origin 
hemg  rejected)  in  the  most  distres^ul 
and  pitiable  manner,  not  only  do  his 
writmgs  shew,  but  he  has  avowed  as 
moch  distinctly,  in  words  so  forcible 
tod  so  strikinglv  descriptive  of  the 
state  of  mind  or  thinking  unbelievers, 
that  we  will  give  these  words  in  the 
FrcDch,  without  comment,  that  they 
may  lose  nothing  of  their  melancholy 
fi>roe  by  translation,  or  by  any  com- 
ments we  could  subjoin : — 

"  La  divinite,**  ,he  writes  in  a  work 
pobhshed  since  his  death,  **  du  Christ^ 
indmme  wm  foU  mite  en  d&uU  h  m$$  yeux, 
Jt  $iu  alan  qn*au  fond  ds  moi-mime,  il 
a  9  ^9oii  jUm*  rien  ^vi  fut  dthmu  que  tout 
ta  ^mefavoU  ern,  mur  Tnoi-mSme,  tur  Dieu, 
smr  ma  dsstin^  dant  vie,  «t  dam  fatitrs, 
jt  me  le  creyoie  plut,  De  tmu  e6i^,  il 
s'jf  eveit  qwune  vmtte  ^mgme  qui  m'en- 
nrammt.** 

We  have  seen  now  very  sufficiently 
tbe  species  of  infidelity  which  cha- 
nurtenses  the  present  philosophy  of 
Prance.  When  this  philosophy  first 
i^jpeared,  or  rather  —  for  it  is  as  old 
u  Gnosticism  —  when  it  ww  iast  re- 
^ndXiCled  in  that  coiintiy,  its  re^ 
natnne  was  not  reco^ised.  Ifecause 
it  had  much  religious  aspiration  qj. 
ipintualiaD  in  it,  it  was  tiought  ^^ 
be  fneadlf  to  ChristitLnity,  and  maiw 
hoped  it  would  Bnd  ita  j^j  j^    ^^ 


veauM  Milav^t  **  is  bom  of  detpair  and 
du^iul.  1 1 18  then,  when  social  hfc  offers 
noUiinff  great  to  tbe  mind,  that  the  ardour 
of  genius,  the  privilege  of  the  fow,  earries 
these  gifted  few  awa^r,  and  plnagta  tham 
into  mystie  speculatiooa.  They  are  en- 
thusiaata  of  the  Unknown,  because  they 
find  no  worthy  occupation  on  the  earth ; 
and  their  aouls,  incapable  of  inaction, 
take  the  inGnite  for  their  career." 

Kow  we  will  venture  to  assert,  in 
direct  contradiction  to  this  eminent 
writer,  that  to  the  religion  of  the 
Bible,  at  least,  this  species  of  spip- 
tualism  is  utterly  repugnant.     The 

grand  master  of  the  university  has 
ad  evidently  present  to  his  mind, 
whilst  writing  the  passage  just  cited, 
not  Moses,  not  Jesus  Christ,  not  the 
apostles,  not  Luther  or  Calvin,  but 
the  perturbed  and  tormented  spirits 
of  h»  own  day  and  of  his  own  nation. 
The  founders  of  the  Judaic  creed, 
and  the  founders  and  reformers  of 
Christianity,  regarding  them  all 
equally  for  the  moment  as  uninspired 
men,  were  remarkable,  without  ex- 
ception, for  their  simplicity,  single- 
ness, and  steadiness  of  purpose,  and 
for  the  serene  undoubtingness  of  their 
minds.  Far  from  being  all  abroad 
in  spectdatians^  they  were  all  men,  as 
it  were,  but  of  one  idea,  occupied 
exclusively  in  the  pursuit  of  one 
dejhute  object.  M.  Villeniain*s  de- 
scription goes  wide  away  from  them, 
bis  despair  and  disguet  belong  to 
beings  altogether  of  another  stamp* 
These  sad  characteristics  mark,  how- 
ever, on  thehr  very  foreheads,  those 
who  have  cast  away  every  positive 
creed,  and,  by  the  very  fact  of  being 
creedless,  are  launched  into  a  apj^i" 
tualism  that  knows  no  bounds.  This 
state  of  mind  is  the  most  adverse 
possible  to  the  reception  of  Chnst- 
lantty ,  much  more  so  to  its  ceneration. 
AVe  ftnd,  indeed,  that  the  wirUest 
Twuran  opposers  of  the  Gospel  were 
the  Platonists,  the  Epcurewas,  nxiA 
the  other  mystical    ep^^^^lj^f  .^e 
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which  it  is  now  regarded  by  French 
philoeophers. 

We  nave  taken  leave,  therefore, 
to  give  its  true  application  to  the 
above  extract  We  apply  it  to  these 
nhiloeophers,  not  to  tne  founders,  as 
M.  Yillemain  does,  but  to  the  c<m' 
fuser$  of  all  religions.  The  passage 
faithfully  portrays  them,  and  could 
only  have  been  written  when  this 
description  of  men  stood  vividly  be- 
fore the  mind  of  the  writer. 

We  may  as  well  in  conclusion 
shew  the  resemblance  between  these 
modem  French  philosophers  and  the 
ancient  Gnostics  to  whom  we  have 
just  alluded.  M.  Matter,  in  his 
Higtory  of  Onosticisnt,  furnishes  us 
the  means  of  doing  this  with  the 
utmost  ease.  For  we  will  leave  our 
readers  to  judge  whether  the  follow- 
ing observations,  which  that  historian 
applies  to  the  Gnostics,  do  not,  mu- 
tato  nomine^  faithfulhr  describe  him- 
self and  the  whole  fraternity  of  au- 
thors to  whom  he  belongs.  We 
would  not,  however,  associate  their 
names  with  that  of  Simon  Magus, 
though,  if  that  foul  impostor  were 
inde^  such  a  man  as  M.  Matter  re- 
presents him,  their  names  will  bear 
the  association  without  iiyury : — 

**  Simon  Magus/'  writes  the  inspee. 
tor-genertd.  **  was  the  6r8t  foander  of 
Gnosticism.  He  was  not,  as  he  has  been 
represented,  a  political  impostor;  hew  as 
a  philosophic  enthusiast.  With  the 
•pint  of  syncretism  that  characterised  the 
epoch  in  which  he  lived,  he  attached 
himself  to  certain  Christian  ideas,  whilst 
he  remained  out  of  the  pale  of  the  society 
which  professed  them.  Accustomed  to 
find  troths  erery  where  and  truth  no. 
where,  those  truths  which  he  perceived 
in  the  apostles'  instructions  excited  in 
his  credulous  mind  a  fermentation,  which 
issued  in  the  adoption  ofaome  of  them 
into  his  own  system." 

And  again: — 

*'  Bardesanes,  the  founder  of  the  second 
Gnostic  school,  had   been  educated  in 


"  Carpocratns  followed  Valentinus. 
His  philosophy,  though  strictly  cotaMp*- 
Uu,  contains  doctrines  more  distinct  and 
positive  than  those  of  any  other  scboola. 
It  not  only  opposed  the  imperfect  laws  of 
Mosaism,  but  it  prescribed  all  paiticalar 
laws;  it  acknowledged  but  one  law, 
that  of  nature.  This  philosophy  has 
aometimes  been  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  eclectic,  and  ments,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  designation.  It  combined 
certain  ideas  of  Platoniam  with  certain 
opinions  of  Christianity.  Carpocratna* 
bom  in  the  learned  Alexandria,  brought 
up  in  the  Christian  fsith,  the  contem- 
porary of  Basilidus,  and  Valentinus, 
and  of  all  the  most  celebrated  chiefs  of 
the  Gnostic  schools,  could  hardly  fail  to 
be  somewhat  cciedic.  He  umted  to 
Christianity,  to  which  be  desired  to  give 
the  greatest  simplicity  (! !),  |^  opiniooa 
of  the  East,  such  as  the  West  had  made 
them,  with  those  of  the  West  itself. 
The  Carpocratians  venerated  the  iroagea 
of  Zoroaster,  of  Plato,  of  Aristotle,  mmI 
of  Jesus  Christ,  as  they  did  that  of  their 
own  founder.  They  thus  manifested  the 
largeness  and  liberality  of  their  views, 
and  of  their  mode  of  ministering  to  the 
great  cause  of  truth." 

The  following  eulogy  of  Gnosticism, 
from  the  same  pen,  one  would  think 
was  intended  for  covert  eulogy  of 
eclecticism  itself: — 


**  Gnosticism  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
original  system  which  ancient  times  have 
produced  ;  it  is,  at  least,  the  richest.  It 
differs  in  its  form  and  in  its  prominent 
ideas  from  eretj  other  doctrine,  precisely 
becauae  it  arose  out  of  a  want  which  it 
alone  could  aatisfy.  It  originated  in  the 
spiritual  ambition  of  the  g^f^ed  few  to 

fass  the  bounds  of  the  worid  of  seose« 
t  avoided,  on  the  one  hand,  all  that  was 
anti- philosophic  in  mythology ;  and,  on 
the  other,  all  that  was  anti-dogmatic  in 
philosophy.  It  adopted  some  of  the 
tenets  of  Christianity,  and  atrove  to  form 
a  aystem  which  should  embrace  com. 
pletely,  on  all  sides,  the  human  intelli- 
gence. The  height  from  which  Gnosti- 
cism contemplated  all  tbinga  forbade 
reasonings.    By  contemplation,  by  imu 
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Here  we  ought  stop,  but  a  remftrk 
or  two  more  we  must  allow  our- 
•eives. 

It  is  the  dergy  of  Rome— even  the 
most  pemidoiis  and  obnoxious  branch 
of  that  clergy,  the  Jesuits — who  are 
the  fint  to  ezpooe  the  83r8tematic  in- 
fidelity of  university  education  in 
Franee.  How  is  this  r  Whence  have 
this  body  derived  their  courage  to 
attack,  so  boldly  in  front,*  the  infidel 
power  onder  which  they  have  quailed 
nir  more  than  the  last  half  century  ? 
Do  they  Dercerve  in  the  present  phase 
of  Fremui  infidelity  a  sure  si^n  of 
returning  influence  to  themsdves? 
DoubtkflB  they  do. 

Infidelity,  when  it  is  young  and  is 
an  awaiTant,  is  strong ;  but  when  it 
Teen  and  wavers,  when  it  turns  from 
denial  to  speculation,  its  virtue  has 
cooe  out  ofit.  Any  superstition  will 
uen  be  found,  after  a  short  time, 
to  be,  with  reference  to  the  great 
masses  of  mankind,  more  than  a 
match  for  it.  Superstition  has  at 
least  repose  in  it ;  and  we  will  venture 
without  hesitation  to  assert,  though 
the  aasertion  be  a  bold  one,  that  it  is 
more  saHsMng  to  the  great  spiritual 
wamt  of  huinan  nature  than  wild, 
vague,  limitless  inquiries,  which  cease 
not,  which  cannot  cease,  which  have 
DO  object  but  to  find  an  object,  as  it 
were  in  infinitude,  can  possibly  be. 
Woe  either  paganism  or  Mahome- 
danisni  the  established  worship  of 
France  at  this  moment,  we  doubt  not 
that  the  present  infidel  spirit  of  that 
eoontry  would  soon  bring  either  of 
these  creeds  into  great  comparative 
honour  and  veneration  wiUi  the  mul- 
titude ;  much  more  must  it  have  this 
effect  with  respect  to  Catholicism, 
which  contains  within  it  many  of  the 
most  essential  truths  of  Christianity. 

And  it  has  already,  to  a  venr  great 
extent,  produced  this  result  The  doc- 
trines of  Messieurs  Cousin  and  JeofT-^ 
nj  cave  birth  to  St.  Simonianigm  • 
^  £sdples  of  these  profesww  wer^ 


every  day  numbers  of  young  students 
back  into  the  bosom  of  the  church 
they  had  before  abandoned. 

Komanism,  nevertheless,  it  isplain, 
cannot  hold  and  occupy  sum/.  What« 
ever  partial  returmngs  there  may 
be  towards  it  amonff  the  educateo, 
all  the  active  intellect  of  France 
must,  it  would  appear,  be  yet  for  a 
long  time  voyaging  in  the  void  of 
speculative  doctrines.  But,  till  in- 
tellect has  a  firm  centre  in  positive 
religion,  it  will  be  ever  (for  man 
cannot  suppress,  though  he  ma^ 
pervert  the  stroD|;est  tendency  of  his 
Deing'^  seeking  its  religious  centre 
elsewnere,  where  it  yb  not  to  be  found 
— ^in  politics ! 

Thus  we  find  that  intellectual 
Frenchmen  really  see  in  society,  in 
the  condition  of  man  upon  the  earth, 
the  sole  proper  sphere  of  their  re* 
ligious  views.  They  would  make 
rdigion  merely  social  and  terrestrial, 
for  they  assume  that  it  is  nought  but 
a  developement  of  humanity,  varying 
and  increasing  throughout  all  the 
ages  of  the  world.  But  though  re- 
hgion  should  potently  influence,  it 
cannot,  whether  true  or  false,  be  con- 
tained and  included  within  society. 
It  asserts,  under  the  attempted  re- 
striction, its  superior  nature  and  aim ; 
it  bursts  throuffh  the  bounds  assigned 
it,  and  explodes  in  revolution.  It 
says  to  society,  God  I  know,  and 
eternity  I  know,  but  who  are  you  ? 
and  it  rends  it  to  nieces. 

Here,  then,  is  the  great  peril  that 
is  impending  over  France.    There  is 
the  very  hc»rt,  the  hot-bed  of  revo- 
tion  in  her   infidelity,  and  in  the 
education   her  rising  generation  is 
nowrecdving.   By  this  education  the 
religious  nature  of  man  is  turned,  as 
it  were,  by  a  fiend  against  hmwelf  to 
consume  himl— InJidcU^-reli^a^ 
revolutionary  piincipVeBl    Otautne 
scourges  thit  can  afihct  ^^^ 
this,  perhaps,  is  the  aevexest ;  and 
;°Sr  w%i,-rCi.«rcre  the  French  urn- 


this  is  the  scourge  the 
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FANNY  ELSSLER  AT  PARIS. 


Paris,  February  1841. 
Since  I  wrote  you  last,  my  dear 
Mina,  I  have  received  very  sad  in- 
telligence from  New  York.  The 
worthv  gentleman  of  whom  I  spoke 
so  gaily  a  couple  of  months  hack,  the 
American  lessee,  Mr.  Price,  is  no 
more  I  It  is  mournfully  strange  that 
the  letter  he  wrote,  giving  me  carte 
blanche,  and  urging  my  coming  so 
strenuouslv,  was  tne  last  he  ever 
penned.  He  fell  ill  immediately,  and 
with  an  ohstinacy,  that  I  learn  cha- 
racterised him,  refused  all  medical 
advice.  The  third  or  fourth  day 
from  the  beginning  of  the  attack  he 
desired  to  be  conducted  to  the  window. 
Looking  out  on  the  cold  and  wintrv 
streets,  he  observed,  **  What  a  dark 
and  gloomy  scene  is  this!**  sighed, 
and  sat  down  in  a  chair,  with  his 
eyes  still  bent  upon  the  heavy  clouds 
floating  above,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  his  attendant  approached  him, 
and  found  him  deaa!  This  event 
has  depressed  me  a  good  deal,  for 
though  1  knew,  of  course,  little  of 
the  deceased  gentleman,  yet  I  had  an- 
ticipated long  and  intimate  profes- 
sional relations  with  him.  I  ex- 
pected to  commence  my  theatrical 
career  in  America,  under  his  auspices, 
and  I  depended  much  on  his  ^reat 
experience  and  known  ability, 
to  carry  me  safely  and  success- 
fully through  the  trying  ordeal 
that  awaits  me.  After  my  first  emo- 
tions of  painful  surprise,  I  thought, 
naturally,  what  effect  this  would  have 
on  my  affairs.  I  considered  myself 
free  again,  for  my  contract  was  made 
with  him  alone.  His  unfortunate 
death  relieved  me,  then,  of  all  im- 
perative obligation,  and  I  determined 

almnaf   inafnnflir    fe\    oKan/lr\n    rrrAnct* 


lected,  in  the  certainty  of  my  filling 
up  the  time.  This  decides  me  to  go 
on ;  besides,  I  have  made  much  pre- 
paration, and  I  am  aware  that  the 
Opera  here  suspects  me  of  employing 
this  ruse  for  certain  motives  tnev  at- 
tribute to  me ;  this  alone  would  drive 
me  on.  I  have  been  very  busy  these 
few  days  back  in  getting  up  my  fare- 
well benefit.  These  are  usually  grand 
occasions,  and  I  felt  especially  soli- 
citous that  this  parting  festivity 
should  not  fall  short  in  attraction  or 
numbers  to  preceding  triumphs.  I 
have  been  making  the  tour  of  all  the 
ckUbritis  du  thiatre,  to  ask  their  use- 
ful and  flattering  support,  and  it  has 
been  granted  me  with  cheerful  una- 
nimity. It  is  customary,  perhaps 
you  know,  for  one  artist  to  lend  an- 
other his  talent  on  these  occasions, 
requiring  the  same  service  in  return 
when  the  opportunity  may  arise.  It 
is  for  each  one  to  judge  for  himself 
whether  the  exchange  be  eoual  or 
not.  There  are  some  who  aemand 
payment,  and  they  are  right.  I  have 
secured,  fortunately,  the  artistes  de 
VOph-a  ItaUen  et  du  Theatre  Fran- 
qais.  Of  course  I  have  all  the  aid 
the  Acadhnie  can  afford,  for  which 
they  expect  a  good  round  return  of 
the  receipts.  My  programme  will 
carry  me  much  beyond  tne  legal  hour 
of  midnight,  and  1  must  be  resigned 
to  the  deduction  of  the  fine.  I  shall 
pay  it  the  more  readily  since  its  des- 
tination is  agood  one.  I  will  announce 
you  the  result.  I  have  had  several 
friendly  visits  from  my  worthy  A*- 
recteur,  M.  Duponchel.  He  seems 
uneasy  and  dissatisfied  at  my  goin^, 
but  is  yet  unwilling  to  exercise  his 
undoubted  prerogative.    He  has  the 
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in  the  inYOitioii  of  costume,  the  de- 
eMfttioo  of  the  scene,  and  in  all  the 
endkas  yariety  of  decorative  detail 
that  fidls  wiUiin  his  province  and 
dstj,  his  iaultlesB  taste  pursues  its 
ek^t  way,  breathing  beauty  and 
ittncdvenesB  upon  every  object  it 
toaefae&  But  this  is  only  one  and  a 
fobordinate  branch  of  his  arduous 
work,  and  his  task  is  the  more  diffi- 
cnh,  as  he  has  come  after  one  who 
performed  his  part  so  admirably. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Opera  ever 
ioorished  more  brilliantly,  or  was 
ever  conducted  with  such  skill 
and  vigour,  as  during  the  regime  of 
K.  VeroQ.  In  him  was  mixed  up 
erery  element  necessary  to  constitute 
a  successful  direetettr: — great  literary 
merit,  useful,  if  not  indispensable; 
the  nicest  perception  of  artistic  ex- 
edloioe,  with  the  exact  knowledge  of 
the  means  to  develope  it  in  the  most 
fiiTourable  light;    an    intimate  ac- 

rintanee  with  the  public  taste,  and 
skill  to  shape  it  to  his  purpose; 
a  most  correct  understanding  of  dra- 
nmtic  effects ;  the  greater  sympathy 
with  h»  artistes  (too  much  ne^lectea 
bf  entrepreneuTM)^   a   quick  msight 
into  their  characters,  and  wonderful 
expertness  in  avuling  himself  of  their 
weiknesses;  consummate  tact,  irre- 
siitible  energy,  and  a  strength  of  will 
that  overpowered  all  resistance.  With 
such  qualifications,  backed  by  untir- 
ing industry,  and  vigilant  attention 
to  his  duties,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
hii  operatic  rei^  was  singularly  pros- 
perous, great  m  profit  and  fame  to 
lumself,  and   eminently  satisfactory 
to  the  public.     I  came  into  the  Opera 
at  the  close  of  his  career,  but  in  time, 
fcrtunately,  to  benefit  by  his  direc- 
torial skill  and  activity.     Hearing  of 
ny  soccesB  in  London,  he  came  over 
to  examine  into  my  claims.   Satisfied 
^bl  I  was  not  unworthy  transporta- 
tioo  to  the  bright  sphere  he  moved 
in  and  controlled,  he  made  very  Jibe- 
al  ctSm  for  myself  and  sister,  whiclx 
were  accepted,  and  off  we  started  for 
Are.   He  determined  that  my  debrs^ 


his  managerial  trumpet  that  rung 
through  the  startled  ears  of  all 
Paris.  The  night  came,  and 
my  destiny  with  it.  What  my 
emotions  were,  it  would  be  a  vain 
attempt  to  pourtray ;  but  I  felt 
that  the  result  decided  my  career, 
that  I  should  remain  a  favoured  and 
admired  plant  in  this  rich  and  co- 
veted soil,  or  be  nipped  in  the  bud, 
and  fall  withered  and  forgotten, 
into  darkest  obscurity.  Every  thing 
was  most  judiciously  arranged  by  the 
vigilant  and  sagacious  dtrectewy  for 
he  knew  his  interest  would  be  greatly 
afiected  by  the  public  decision.  A 
divertissement  was  got  up  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  it  was  so  managed  that  I 
did  not  appear  until  the  public  im- 
patience was  wound  up  to  an  almost 
mtolerable  point.  It  was  contrived 
that  I  should  appear  with  a  close  veil 
over  my  head  and  face,  and  which 
fell  so  amply  down,  as  nearly  to  con- 
ceal my  person.  In  this  shrouded 
form  I  appeared  on  the  stage,  near  to 
the  lamps,  and  stood  thus  for  a  mi- 
nute, whilst  a  pantomimic  colloquy 
was  going  on  about  me.  The  house 
was  silent,  and  almost  breathless  with 
expectation;  my  veil  was  thrown 
back,  and  instantly  every  opera-glass 
was  levelled  at  my  devoted  head.  I 
shrunk  under  the  intensity  of  the 

faze,  so  fixed  and  piercing ;  I  fancied 
was  burning  under  the  ardent  stare 
directed  so  steadily  upon  me.     As 
glass  after  glass  was  withdrawn,  the 
pent-up  feelings  of  the  house  found 
relief  in  loud  murmurs  of  satisfac- 
tion, as  I  was  told,  being  too  anxious 
to   determine  the  point  for  myself. 
My  dancing  gave  equal  pleasure,  and 
as  the  ballet  went  on  I  rose  in  public 
estimation,  till  at  the  close  1  was 
called  for,  and  received  the  heartie^ 
tokens  of  admiration  and  good-w\u, 
more  than  1  eVtber  deserved  or  ex- 
pected; yes,  far  more.    My  su^^s 
was,  mdeed,  a  pn^  ^''I'^^.yllt 
much  had  I  not  to  fear  from  ^l^ 
perienced  judgment,  the  xefin^t^^^. 
^f  the  French  public,  and  t^f  ^«.  ^^^ 
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less.  Graceful  as  a  swan,  she  glided 
iBajesticallv  across  the  scene,  leaying 
in  her  wake  mute  wonder,  and  de- 
light. No  one  comprehended  her 
perfection  more  fully,  no  one  enjoyed 
It  more  heartily,  than  I  did.  Is  it 
wonderful,  then,  that  I  tremhled 
when  I  stepped  forth,  night  after 
night,  to  contest  with  her  the  co- 
veted palm  of  superiority,  and  divide 
with  her  the  spoils  of  puhlic  favour  ? 
This  rivalry,  I  dare  say  painful  to 
hoth,  was  kept  on  for  a  year  or  two, 
when  she  lett  the  Opera  for  Russia, 
where  her  success  only  equalled  her 
fresi  merits.  I  recollect  one  curious 
mcident  connected  with  her  last  bene- 
fit at  the  Grand  Opera.  She  solicited 
and  obtained,  after  much  entreaty, 
the  great  favour  from  Vestris  that 
he  would  appear  on  this  occasion  (for 
he  has  abaiidoned  for  ever  la  schie) 
and  dance  vrith  her  a  minuet.  Ever^ 
one  was  moved  and  interested  at  this 
novel  announcement;  the  artistes 
especially  were  gratified  at  this  unex- 
pected opportunity  of  doing  honour 
to  le  dieu  de  la  datuej  once  their  mo- 
del, and  still  their  idol.  All  went  on 
smoothly  enough,  when  it  was  whis- 
pered that  the  friends  of  Ta^lioni 
were  concertina  some  extraordinary 
means  to  do  ner  honour.  It  was 
proposed  that  Vestris  the  Great 
should  crown  her,  with  all  due  for- 
mality, la  diese  de  la  darue.  The 
excitement  and  uproar  this  produced 
amongst  her  jealous  compeers  may 
be  readily  imagined ;  intrigue  set  in- 
dustriously to  work,  open  opposition 
was  not  vranting,  and  the  directeur 
was  called  in  and  appealed  to ;  but, 
whatever  he  thought,  he  could  not 
directly  interfere.  The  partisans  of 
Taglioni  were  dilisent,  zealous,  and 
persevering,  and  they  gained  their 
point    The  coronation  was  finally 
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The  solemnity  at  length  arrived; 
the  minuet  was  executed  in  the  wxmt 
perfect  manner.  Vestris,  awakened 
by  this  momentary  return  to  the 
brilliant  scene  of  his  ancient  glory, 
exerted  himself  with  triumphant  suc- 
cess ;  the  artistes  regarded  him  with 
the  keenest  interest — the  public  at- 
tention was  absorbed ;  his  movonent 
was  superb,  his  grace  irresistible,  and 
his  execution  faultless.  Taglioni  did 
her  part,  of  course,  as  beome  her. 
The  grand  event  was  now  apiwoAch- 
in^ — the  procession  formed — Ves- 
tris, wreath  in  hand,  took  his  -jpAace 
with  Taglioni,  all  tremulous  and 
eager,  on  his  right.  The  march  be- 
gan, and  these  principal  personages 
Sad  just  reached  the  front,  Vestris 
was  raising  his  hand  to  deposit  its 
coronal  gin,  when,  to  their  joint 
horror,  the  orchestra  struck  up  the 
inspiring,  boisterous,  torrent-like,  ga- 
lopade !  Down  came  the  whole  art- 
istic force  of  the  establishment,  with 
an  impetus  that  carried  every  thin^ 
before  it ;  Vestris  took  to  instant 
flight — Taglioni  likewise  fled ;  and 
the  desired,  hated  coronation  was 
thus  prevented  in  the  very  act  of 
consummation,  and  of  course  aban- 
doned for  ever.  Taglioni  instituted 
immediate  inquiry  into  this  provok- 
ing contre'temps.  The  leader  of  the 
orchestra  was  called  for,  who  apolo- 
gised for  his  mistake,  but  insisted  that 
he  received  the  signal  to  begin — who 
gave  it  was  never  known;  whether 
some  wag  was  bent  on  spoiling  the 
sport,  or  whether  it  was  mere  acci- 
dent, was  never  exactly  discovered. 
There  were  many  who  declared  it 
was  an  adroit  manoeuvre  of  Mons.  le 
Directeur  to  keep  peace  within  his 
disturbed  boundaries,  and  restore  or- 
der among  his  agitated  and  discon- 
tented subjects. 
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IMi  of  way  powerful  and  truly  dis- 

krteicstod  patron,  B(rs.G .   lam 

iad^ited  to  h^  lor  DumberletB  ci- 
wilhies  and  kiodoesBea,  tbat  have  laid 
me  under  the  deepest  obligations.  The 
more  I  hmre  become  acquainted  with 
her  the  greater  has  grown  my  attach- 
ment,  the  higher  has  risen  my  re- 

r;.  Hers  is  a  masculine  mind, 
I  can  lean  upon  as  a  sore  and 
Strang  prop.  Her  counsel  is  good 
and  leuediizig  to  me;  and  sordy  I 
stand  in  need  of  it,  sonrounded  as 
I  am  br  dMnms  and  temptations, 
that  make  ray  life  a  perpetual  strug- 
gle, and  no  one  really  mterested  m 
my  wel&ie  enough  to  guide  me  jn- 
diooualy,  or  auatain  me  firmly  and 
bol^.  If  I  have  found,  as  I  think, 
such  A  friend  at  last,  I  shall  regard 
myself  as  truly  fortunate. 

I  was  driving  yesterday  through 
the  crowded  atreet^when  1  heard  my 
name  loodly  proclaimed,  and  on 
taming  round  observed  some  one 
beckoning  me  with  great  vehemenee 
to  stop.  I  did  so,  and  the  person 
came  dashing  reddessly  through 
mud  and  wmter  to  my  carriase-door. 
It  was  no  other  thian  M.  Laporte, 
of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  London. 
He  came  in  hot  haste,  and  at  the 
kit  moment,  to  engage  me  to  be- 
gin his  season  the  commencement 
of  next  month.  Difficulties  presented 
themselves,  but  the  negotiation  was 
agreed  to  be  carried  on  next  day. 
How  like  Laporte  to  n^lect  bis  most 
important  business  to  the  latest  hour, 
and  then  with  what  fiery  energy  he 
scte  to  work  to  redeem  his  impru- 
dence !  He  18  a  very  clever  person, 
sod  has,  too,  that  peculiar  snavity  of 
manner  and  warmth  of  address  that 
Biake  friends  of  all  he  approaches. 
Be  has  various  and  high  qualifica- 
tions for  his  position,  and,  were  he 
"wwe  steady  in  the  performance  of 
ii^es,  doubtless  his  afilaire  irould 
tte^^  Wtter.  He  has  been  «n^u 
krly  fortjmate  in  bia  managerial  ca* 
Iter  whilst  at  the  Opera,   fi^  deriv^ 

imnuntat*    nm/>te    frOMll    i^n«.»*.    __  ^* 


mirabk  actor.  I  have  eiyofed  some 
of  his  performances  so  highly  as  to 
make  me  r^;ret  he  did  not  confine 
hinuself  altogether  to  the  scene  as  a 
performer,  and  leave  to  some  one  of 
calmer  mind  and  more  business-like 
habits  the  tedious  and  oon^pKcated 
details  of  theatrical  management. 

My   dear   Mrs.    G Many 

thanks,  and  hearty  ones,  for  your 
flattering  and  afiectionate  remem- 
brances of  me.  I  feared,  that  on 
your  return  to  your  elegaat  home 
you  would  give  vourself  entirely  up 
to  pursuits  and  friends  far  more  con- 
genial to  your  lofty  taste,  and  that 
your  petted  prol^Se  would  cease  any 
longer  to  occupy  your  thoughts,  or 
interest  your  f^iQgs.  These  appre- 
hensions are  happily  put  to  flignt  by 
your  charming  letter,  so  full  of  kind 
sympathy  and  good  counsel;  I  accept 
gratefully  the  one,  as  I  hope  to  profit 
by  the  other.  Believe  me,  tbat  I 
became  quite  triste  after  your  re- 
gretted departure.  I  had  become  so 
much  accustomed  to  your  delightful 
society  and  sprightly  engaging  con- 
versaticm,  that  the  sudden  loss  of 
both  left  quite  a  void  in  my  time 
and  feelings,  that  as  yet  no  substitute 
has  adequately  filled  up.  How  plea- 
sant it  was,  of  a  dry,  clear,  winter's 
day,  to  stroll  with  you  in  some  de- 
serted part  of  those  lovely  gardens 
of  the  Tuileries,  with  its  fine  statues, 
half-starting  into  life ;  its  sparkling 
fountain^  its  conmianding  terraces, 
and  delightful  vistas  -,  and  then  lis- 
ten, as  we  walked  arm-in-arm,  to 
your  familiar  but  beautiful  expres- 
sion of  thought,  that  took  me  up 
vvith  them,  on  their  strotig  igmous, 
and   carried  me  through  ^^^^ 

every.  thS  v^  -e^,  ^t^?;^! 

your  conversation  woui"^  asViug 
channel  and  descend  to  ^^^^^^ 
questions  of  my  "^""^^^^^^^  '^- 


revealed  so  true 
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deep  pathos  dot  it  here  and  there,but 
the  canvass  of  my  artistic  life  is  cover- 
ed over  with  constant  annoyances 
and  petty  details.  It  seemed  stale 
and  insipid  enough  to  me,  but  yet  you 
found  in  it  food  for  curious  comment 
and  romantic  reflection,  giving  it  some 
charm  in  my  eye  it  never  had  before. 
Your  candid,  honest  frankness  acted 
like  a  spell  upon  me.  My  nature 
warmed  again  m  the  soft  sunshine  of 
those  enkindling  sentiments  you  so 
glowingly  expressed,  and  the  early 
openness  and  runvetS  of  my  disposi- 
tion became  again  evident ;  the  reserve 
and  cold  caution  I  am  obliged  to 
wear  as  an  armour  against  tne  in- 
truding, assailing  selfishness  of  the 
world,  I  dared  to  throw  aside  in  your 
presence,  and  to  sport  and  play  in  all 
the  innocent  freeaom  of  thought  and 
expression  that  is  to  me  as  sweet  as 
it  IS  rare  and  novel.  I  loved  to  hear 
you  talk  of  my  past,  of"  the  triumphs 
and  trials  of  my  meteoric  existence,  as 
it  sparkled  in  your  eye.  Familiarity 
and  repetition  have  robbed  it  of  nearly 
all  its  mterest  in  my  dull  view.  You 
have  often  expressed  your  amazement 
and  anger  at  the  heavy  load  of  injury 
which  scandal,  malignant  and  perse- 
vering, has  heaped  on  my  name. 
Your  heart  has  beat  high  with  in- 
dignation as  facts  have  falsified  the 
calumnies  that  have  made  my 
home,  cast  where  it  might  be,  their 
hideous  resting-place ;  and  then,  to 
my  follies  how  just,  how  indulgent 
you  have  been  I  Your  words  of 
comfort  are  still  ringing  in  my  ears, 
"  Each  of  us  must  shoulder  the  fardel 
of  her  sins,  hoping  she  may  make  a 
tolerable  '  set-oflT  of  virtues  and  ex- 
piatory sacrifices."  Yes,  I  feel,  chbre 
amiey  that  my  acquaintance  with  you 
will  give  a  new  and  more  pleasing 
aspect  to  m^  life;   its  feverish  ex- 


by 

the  public  ear  through  a  hundred 
channels,  of  what  might  be  expected 
from  this  brilliant  comedy.  Little  did 
any  one  anticipate  that  all  would 
end  so  tragically.  The  prestige  that 
surrounds,  like  a  halo,  its  noble 
author,  contributed  a  good  deal  to  the 
curiosity  that  prevaued.  His  im- 
perial descent,  nis  various  accom- 
Elishments,  graces  of  person,  set  off 
y  manners  the  most  pleasing  and 
dignified,  have  made  him  the  lion 
and  the  pet  of  salons  and  boudoirs^ 
even  in  raris,  where  competition  for 
notoriety  and  favour  runs  so  high. 
In  a  luckless  hour,  doubtless  to  re- 
lieve the  ennm  of  fashionable  dissi- 
pation, he  betook  himself  to  writing 
a  play  for  the  The&tre  Fran<;ais. 
This  threw  all  coteries,  literary  and 
titled,  into  a  ferment  of  anxiety  and 
expectation.  The  committee  of  the 
"Fran^ais"  cheerfully  accepted  the 
drama,  and  every  rehearsal  confirmed 
the  good  opinions  entertained.  The 
eventful  night  of  representation  came, 
big  with  the  destiny  of  play  and  author. 
The  theatre  shone  resplendent  with 
the  bright  eves  of  many  a  high-ranked 
dame,  sparkling  with  delightful  an- 
ticipation. All  ranks  and  coteries 
sent  forth  its  choicest  representations 
to  do  honour  to  this  solemnity — wit» 
talent,  fame,  beauty,  distinction,  and 
haule  position,  were  labelled^  broad 
and  clearly,  on  almost  every  specta- 
tor of  the  thick  throng,  that  lined  the 
loges,  covered  the  parterre,  and  filled 
every  comer  of  the  building.  It  was 
a  sight  and  a  compliment  to  make 
any  author  proud — an  ovation  that 
would  have  flattered  Moliere.  But 
what  a  catastrophe!  The  curtain 
rose,  the  play  went  on,  the  perform- 
ers exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost, 
the  sprightly  group  was  never  more 
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hswe  been  found  in  the  pomp  and 
drcomstanoe  thai  presided  over  its 
intenpenl.    I  cannot  express  to  you 
mj  sneere  disappointment  and  re- 
gret at  this  unlooked-for  result,  for 
efoy  one  admits  and  admires  the 
extronecleyemessof  WalewskL  How 
be  oonld  hare  failed  with  such  a  suh- 
jeet,  after  sadi  opportunity  and  with 
fodi  ability,  is  the  wonder  that  sets 
speculation  all  afloat.     His  play  has 
certainly  various  and  great  merits — 
k  has  all  the  materials  of  success :  com- 
poiidon  well  chosen  and  duly  com- 
plied, much  literary  beauty,  but  yet 
it  lacks  the  essence  to  ^ve  it  popular 
&Tour — it  wants  the  vitality  to  make 
k  bieathe  and  move,  enlisting  your 
empathies,    and    opening    up    the 
sealed  fountains  of  the  heart.    What 
is  the  mystery  that  makes  the  writing 
t  good  play  so  difficult  ?    Why  is  it 
tnit  minds  that  vanquish  all  else, 
^wid  their  force  in  vain  on  this 
oommon,  but  dangerous  field?  What 
tre  the  raeana,  where  is  hidden  the 
ledpe,  for  dramatic  success  ?    I  know 
M.  Scribe  well  enough  to  have  ex- 
tracted this  secret,  that  is  almost  ex- 
ehisively  his,   for  failure  with  this 
Kertor  of  dramatists  would  be  as 
marvelloQs  as  complete  success  with 
bfi   leas    fortunate    compeers.      To 
others,  however,  whom  it  more  con- 
cerns, will  I  leave  the  task  of  ex- 
ploring this  dark  and  intricate  sub- 
ject    I  will   content   myself  with 
merely  this  remark,  that  theatrical 
Mithors  owe  far  more  to  their  prac- 
tical actors,  the  artistes^  than  is  either 
^nown  or  acknowledged.     Within 
ny  own  province  of  ballet,  I  may  be 
wmed  to  speak;  and  if  the  strange- 
!▼  -  &8hioned     and     ill  -  constructed 
tiuii^  that  authors  bring  you  for 
seoqxanoe  were  put  on  the  stage, 
with  all  their  imperfections  on  their 


favour  to  the  wit  and  genius  of  ob- 
scure or  utterly  unknown  writers, 
who  are  happy  in  the  adoption  of 
their  works  by  some  high-sounding 
name  in  vogue.  In  England  it  is 
not  otherwise.  I  was  lately  informed 
that  a  celebrated  play.  The  School 
for  Scandal,  attributed  to  one  of 
your  distinguished  authors,  Sheridan, 
was,  in  fact,  not  his;  that  it  was 
sent  to  him  for  examination,  whilst 
manager,  and  that  seeing  its  great 
merit,  he  contrived  to  retain  it  for 
months,  till  he  declared  it  lost.  The 
title  of  it  was  his  own,  and  perhaps 
some  aJterations.  Truly  Fame  is  an 
accident,  and  most  rarely  wears  its 
ownchaplet.  ♦  ♦  • 

I  find  it  impossible  to  continue  my 
letter,  so  often  am  I  called  away  by 
interruptions  that  hunt  me  thicKly ; 
visitors  roll  in  upon  me  in  one  un- 
ceasing tide.  Aoieu,  et  bon  vovage^ 
ring  in  my  ears  all  day  long,  so  little 
recollection  have  I  of  the  kindly 
voices  that  pronounce  these  parting 
benedictions.  A  countryman  of 
yours  was  presented  to  me  to-day  by 

a  mutual  friend.  Colonel  W ^; 

veiT  prepossessing  in  his  exterior, 
and  of  fine  address.  He  has  an  un- 
mistakable air  of  bon  ton,  and  has 
evidently  lived  in  your  best  circles. 
He  spoke  kindly,  or  condescendmgly, 
of  America,  where  some  distant 
branches  of  his  family  are  residing. 
He  has  clearly  a  very  indis- 
tinct notion  of  their  whereabouts, 
and  I  am  pretty  sure  he  will  never 
venture  on  a  personal  inquiry  after 
it  or  them.  It  is  amusing  to  listen 
to  the  undisguised  expressions 
of  horror  of  all  my  fashionable  ac- 
qnaintance  at  my  romantic  project. 
It  is  not  that  they  are  incapable  of 
some  curiotttytosee  what  may  be  seen 
in  the  'Kew  World,  but  to  traveise  vt 
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longing  bourse ;  but  neither  law  nor 
magic  could  aid  him,  and  at  length 
he  desperately  resolved  to  go.  Pre- 
parations were  made  with  all  possible 
solemnity,  at  the  bidding,  in  fact,  a 
final  adieu  to  the  world.  And  who 
leaves  Paris  without  some  such  sen- 
sation ?  His  will  was  made,  and  his 
friends  parted  from  with  the  funereal 
aspect  of  a  man  going  he  knew  not 
where.  He  rcachc^d  Havre,  and 
found  himself  aboard.  The  ship 
was  getting  under  weigh,  when  his 
face  underwent  a  mortal  change,  and, 
with  the  desperation  of  one  bereft, 
he  insisted  on  landing.  **  Je  renonce 
mon  argent,  et  je  renonce  mon  voy- 
age,** he  cried.  Once  more  on  shore, 
he  turned  a  complacent  look  on  ship 
and  sea,  and  then  averted  his 
eyes  for  ever,  quietly  declaring, 
'*  Qu*il  aimait  bien  les  poissons,  mais 
pas  assez  d*etre  mange  nar  eux.** 
This  is  the  most  practiod  illustration 
of  the  feeling  here  as  to  such  a  voy- 
age. I  have  some  misgiving  lest  I 
shall  beat  a  similar  ignomimous  re- 
treat. Mv  places  are  taken,  and  my 
name  will  go  if  not  its  owner.  I 
learn  that  a  distinguished  leader  of 
our  head  tan^  la  Comtesse  de  Merlin, 
vrill  be  a  fellow.-passenger.  This  en- 
courages me.  I  have  still  another 
example  in  an  American  lady,  a 
Mad.  Moulton,  living  for  some  time 
back  in  Paris  in  much  splendour. 
Her  salons  have  been  a  good  deal 
frequented,  for  the  French,  like 
other  people,  have  a  sharp  instinct 
for  a  fine  house  and  good  cheer. 
Who  hoists  a  hospitable  banner  of 
this  kind  is  not  long  without  an 
army  of  hungry  adherents.  The 
Americans  seem  a  truly  generous 
people.  I  hear  they  give  their  da^rs 
to  tne  accumulation  oi  money,  but  it 
appears  their  nights  are  devoted  to 
its  liberal  expenditure.  Some  of  the 
finest  fetes  of  Paris  are  under  Ame- 
rican auspices,  for  they  ambitiously 
rival,  in   princely  display,  some  of 


have  achieved  a  {XMitioQ  ao  firm  and 
elevated  as  Monsieur  Thinm  i»  ad- 
mitted to  emoy.  His  glittering 
salons  are  the  fiivourite  reoort  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  title  and  poai- 
tion  in  Paris.  I  do  not  know  by  what 
coi\juring  he  has  arrived  at  sach 
a  consummation ;  but  he  must  have 
merit,  tact,  and  wealth,  in  hifge  pro- 
portions, to  be  able  to  retain  it  ao 
successfully.  His  equipages,  stud, 
and  servants,  are  <}uite  upon  a  rojral 
scale;  and,  in  spite  of  calnmniooa 
insinuations  to  the  contrary,  there 
must  be  some  money  left  in  America 
to  sustain  such  an  outlay.  It  seema 
he  is  a  good  deal  railed  at  by  some  of 
his  inconsiderate  countrymen,  who 
think,  as  he  is  so  well  able  to  enter- 
tain them,  that  it  is  very  impTO|>er 
he  does  not.  The  malcontents  quite 
overlook  the  conventional  usages  of 
polite  society,  and  forget  that  per- 
sons must  have  some  claim  on  the 
hospitality  of  another  before  they 
can  indulge  in  va^ue  aocuaations  of 
indifference  or  neglect.  I  have  heard 
directly  from  the  colonel's  frienda, 
that  he  is  most  attentive  and  conrt- 
eous  to  all  who  come  sufficiently 
authenticated,  but  that  he  reaervea 
the  harmless  privilege  of  excluding 
those  he  does  not  know,  and  who 
have  no  further  title  to  civilities  than 
the  common  one  of  a  common  country. 
A  number  of  droll  anecdotes  have 
circulated  through  Paris  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  listen  greedily  to  any 
thing  American,  as  it  may  help  to 
enliniten  me,  when  it  is  so  desirable 
I  should  be  well  informed  or  the 
character  of  this  marked  and  peculiar 
people. 

I  remember  being  greatly  enter- 
tained at  a  diverting  story  of  some 
untaught  American,  who,  finding 
himself  in  Paris,  and  left  entirely  to 
his  own  resources  for  amuse- 
ment, bethought  himself  of  hia 
far  -  famed  countryman.  Colonel 
O y  and  determined  on  paying 
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_  the  eoloiiel,  and  eirteriiig  one 
€ii&  iraiBcroQB  jo&iat,  proceeded 
kwnrdj   to  iiupect  the  ninuture, 
book%iiinita,  &c^  and  «t  last  seated 
Umadf  cQiBlbrtably  before  the  fire, 
widi  his  feet  planted  aecnrely  against 
the  rieh  marUe  numtel-piece.    The 
grwt  doora  of  the  udU'd'tnanger^ 
wfaidi  happened  to  be  shut,  were 
saddaify  tJut>wn  open,  and  the  dis- 
trngoiafafid  company  were  thrown  into 
a  state    of  dismay    which  bafied 
deseriptioii ;     but    the    easy    mm- 
9kaUmce  of  the  intruder  was  ade- 
quate to  the  emergen^;  and  after 
takkm  a  long-drawn  stare  at  the 
ribands  and  stars  that  saluted  his 
eutioiis  eyes,  he  rose,  in  the  most 
cheerful  spirit,  to  shake  hands  vrith 
the  coloDel,  who,  by  this  time,  had 
made  his  way  to  the  undistingcushed 
object  of  all  this  sensation.    He  ex- 
plained, in  a  few  words,  that  he  had 
heard  folks  talk  a  deal  of  the  colonel*8 
fine   houae,   and   the    very   pretty 
thii^  in  it,  and  80  he  had  come  to  take 
a  loSk,  and  he  was  highly  jmtified 
with  every  thing  he  saw.    This  was 
a  critical  moment  for  our  hero ;  but 
the  astonished  host  displayed  n-eat 
judgmoit  and  good  feeling  m  tdling 
him,  fiuniliarlY,  to  make  himself  at 
home,  which  he  declared,  very  truly, 
he  had  done  already.     The  matter 
was  explained  to  the  puzsled  com- 
pany, and  caused  great  amusement 
fram  its  singularity.    The  '*unbid- 
d^i  one**  beoune  quite  the  lion  of  the 
mirSe  ;  and  in  going  awav— which  he 
did  at    last — he   aaanred   his  good- 
natured  entertainer,  that  he  was  so 
h^hly  pleased  with  so  many  ame- 
alMe  attentions,   that  he  would  do 
tfaem  the  &vour  of  his  company  fre» 
qneatly  during    his  stay  m    Paris, 
lod  it  was  not  his  fault  thst  he  did 
not 

You  w<mder,  in  the  nddtt  of  hixtry, 
and  bustle,  I  can  find  time  to   wm/ 


from  the  moment  I  wived  ^ou  my 
last  adieu,  rattling,  chattermg,  and 
splashing  over  ro^^  causeways  and 
muddy  roads,  the  rain  beating  hard 
against  the  windows  of  my  caikck9^ 
and  the  wind  sharply  whistling 
around  us,  till,  with  aloud  cracking 
of  whin,  we  entered,  at  eleven  o'clock 
at  night,  the  quiet  town  of  Bou« 
logne.  The  packet  left  at  midnight, 
and  we  had  hardly  time  to  stretch 
our  wearied  limbs  before  we  were 
summoned  aboard,  and,  committing 
to  the  careful  keeping  of  my  land- 
lord, the  truest  and  most  comfortable 
of  carrii^es,  that  I  part  from  as  an 
old  friend,  bound  to  me  by  a  thousand 
agreeable  associations,  I  deisoended  into 
the  confined  and  odorous  cabin  of  the 
uneasy  steamer,  whose  rolling  gave 
token  of  the  bcnsterous  weather  that 
awaited  us,  and  I  gave  myself  up 
to  sea-sickness  and  every  concomi- 
tant horror. 

I  reached  my  lodgings  near  Bel- 
grave  Square  late   on   Friday,  re- 
hearsed, yet  half-asleep,  on  Saturday 
morning,  and  made  my  rentrie  be- 
fore my  old  friends,  the  Enfflish  pub- 
lic, the  same  evening.     I  did  not 
distinctly  feel  that  I  had  exchanged 
capital  and  people,  till  my  eve  wan- 
dered, wonderinffly,  over  the   dim 
and  vast  area  of  Ber  Majesty's  Thea- 
tre.   The  contrast  of  this  cheerless 
expanse  to  the  sunny  and  elegant 
aspect  of  the   French  Opera   was 
striking  and  chilly  enough  to  wake 
me  up  thoroughly  to  mv  where- 
abouts, and,  in  truth,  my  first  sensa- 
tions were  not  the  most  agreeable. 
There  is  something   peculiarly  re- 
pelling in  this  theatre  to  the  festi- 
dious  eye  of  the  continental  artUie^ 
accustomed  to  brighter  decorations 
and  a  more  lastefUl  distribution  of 
the  soUe.    Nothing  can  be  in  worse 
taste  than  the  ornaments  so  8^^^^^ 
scattered  over  the  house ;  and  tnen 
T^^  J.-11  -.^;i  ;«^iorT««t.  ifl  the  effect 
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extent,  they  filled  it  with  little  effort, 
and  that  its  rebound  was  most  har- 
monious and  agreeable.  I  received, 
of  course,  a  cordial  reception,  for 
the  English  are  hospitable  and  kind 
in  their  greetings  to  strangers,  and 
hearty  in  their  welcome  to  well- 
remembered  &vourites,  and  I  feel 
it  is  not  presumption  in  me,  at 
present  writing,  to  class  myself 
m  the  latter  happy  category.  I 
like  the  English  greatly;  and  who 
do;^  not?  There  is  solidity  and 
certainty  in  their  character  that 
may  be  reposed  on  in  friendship, 
and  measured  in  enmity ;  nothing 
shallow,  treacherous,  or  base,  dis- 
figures their  moral  escutcheon. 
Tneae  are  noble  traits  that  elevate 
and  dignify  the  nation  they  adorn, 
but  the  truth  must  be  told,  they  are 
likewise  very  cold,  formal,  and  cau- 
tious, even  to  suspicion,  in  manner. 
The  higher  classes  are  formidably  so 
in  their  intercourse  with  strangers, 
and  very  affected  in  their  communi- 
cation with  each  other.  Ko  offence 
to  my  noble  patron,  I  trust.  The 
middle  class  is  less  marked  by  these 
forbidding  peculiarities ;  but  from  top 
to  bottom,  through  this  verystratum  of 
society,  run  certain  dark  veins,  chiefly 
of  demeanour,  that  disfigure  greatly 
the  natural  beauty  of  their  true  but 
latent  character.  Every  where  in 
public  the  conduct  of  dl  classes  is 

fculiar,  and  different  from  any  thing 
am  at  all  familiar  with.  In  the 
Opera  House  especially,  my  own 
spnere,  and  where  I  have  a  right  to 
make  my  observations,  I  contemplate 
them  with  curiosity.  The  aristocracy 
are  haughty  in  their  bearing,  but  they 
sustain  it  well  in  dress  and  general 
tenour.  Certainly,  nowhere  in  the 
world  does  one  see  more  splendid 
toilettes  among  the  women,  or  more 
tasteful  dressing  among  the  men — 
the  rich  jewels  of  the  former,  and  the 
white  cravats  of  the  latter,  are  nro- 


Whilst  the  parterre,  the  people,  most 
respectably  represented  at  lOs.  6d.  a- 
head,  how  do  they  act  P  what  is  their 
aspect, — their  phynologie,  as  the 
French  have  it?  How  different  from 
the  free  and  easy  dorCt'care^ism  of 
continental  pits;  wholly  absorbed 
in  the  dramatic  event  before  them, 
and  indifferent  or  unconscious  of 
what  their  titled  neighbours  may 
think  or  feel.  The  latter  give  them- 
selves up  to  the  exhilarating  influ- 
ence of  fme  music,  or  the  luring  se- 
ductions of  the  ballet;  but  of  the 
hundreds  who  fill  the  benches  of  the 
Italian  Opera,  how  few  there  are  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  artists  or  the 
scene.  How  much  more  of  their  at- 
tention is  directed  to  the  stars  and 
ribands  of  the  greater  actors  who  fill 
the  boxes  about  them.  There  are 
reasons  for  this ;  for,  in  England,  the 
opportunities  are  rare,  indeed,  to  see 
these  distinguished  personages;  and 
at  the  Opera,  hours  may  be  agreeably 
occupied  in  studying  the  lineaments 
of  faces  that  are  not  more  attractive, 
perhaps,  than  many  on  the  stage ; 
but  tnat  they  happen  to  belong  to 
people  who  have  made  them  histori- 
cal and  interesting.  But  you  are 
yawning,  by  this  time,  over  my  stage- 
reflections,  so  let  us  to  other  matters. 
The  Oipsy  is  performing  till  we  can 
get  the  TarantvJe  ready ;  and  how 
strange  it  seems  to  me,  Th^rese,  not 
to  see  you  at  my  side,  as  ever  till 
this  painful  moment  of  our  first  se-* 
paration.  Need  I  tell  you  how  heavily 
your  absence  afflicts  me,  and  I  now 
discover  how  much  you  have  light- 
ened my  professional  labours  by 
your  vigilance  and  attention  to  end- 
less important  details.  How  I  shall 
get  along  without  you  hence- 
forth I  know  not.  Oh,  dear !  when 
I  think  how  the  days  ^>eed  on, 
and  the  rapid  approach  of  my  now 
really  decided  departure,  I  am  half 
inclined  to  bolt  and  turn  back  amin. 


A  BOX  OF  NOVELS. 

The  Argument, — Mr.  Yorke  haying  despatched  to  Mr.  Titmanh,  in 
Switaeriand,  a  box  of  novels  (carria^  paid),  the  latter  returns  to  Oliver  an 
ewaj  upon  the  same,  into  which  he  mtroduces  a  variety  of  other  interesting 
discoorse.  He  treats  of  the  severity  of  critics ;  of  his  resolution  to  rdTorm  in 
that  matter,  and  of  the  nature  of  poets ;  of  Irishmen ;  of  Harrv  Lorrequer, 
and  that  Harry  is  a  sentimental  writer;  of  Harry's  critics ;  of  Tom  Burke ; 
of  Rory  O'More;  of  the  young  Pretender  and  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  ;  of 
Irish  Kepeal  and  Repeal  songs ;  concerning  one  of  which  he  addresseth  to 
RoiT  0*More  words  of  tender  reproach,  ife  mentioneth  other  novels  found 
in  the  box,  viz.  The  Miser's  SoUy  and  The  Burgomaster  of  Berlin.  He  be- 
stoweth  a  parting  benediction  on  Boz. 


Some  few — very  few  years  since,  dear 
flir,  in  onr  hot  youth,  when  Will  the 
Fourth  was  king,  it  was  the  fashion  of 
many  young  and  ardent  geniuses  who 
contributed  their  share  oi  high  spirits 
to  the  columns  of  this  Ma^izine,  to 
belabour  with  unmerciful  r^cule  fd- 
most  all  the  writers  of  this  country 
of  England,  to  sneer  at  their  scholar- 
^p,  to  question  their  talents,  to 
dicmt  with  fierce  laughter  over  their 
fiudts  historical,  poetical,  grammati- 
cal, and  sentimental ;  and  thence  to 
leave  the  reader  to  deduce  our  (the 
critic's)  own  immense  superiority  in 
ail  the  points  which  we  questioned 
in  all  the  world  beside.  I  say  our^ 
because  the  undersigned  Michael  An- 
gelo  has  handled  the  tomahawk  as 
well  as  another,  and  has  a  scalp  or 
two  drying  in  his  lodge. 

Those  tunes,  dear  x  orke,  are  past. 
I  found  you,  on  visiting  London  last 
jrear,  grown  fat  (pardon  me  for  say- 
ing so)  —  fat  and  peaceful.  Your 
children  clambered  smiling  about 
yaor  knee.  You  did  not  disdain  to 
cat  bread  and  butter  for  them ;  and, 
ts  yoa  poured  out  their  milk  and 
Witer  at  supper,  I  could  not  but  see 
that  you,  too,  had  imbibed  much  of 
that  sweet  and  wholesome  milk  of 
human  kindness,  at  which  in  yoath 
we  are  ready  to  sneer  as  a  vapid 
«nd  unprofitable  potion ;  but  whereof 
IS  manhood  adranoes,  we  are  daily 
more  apt  to  recognise  the  healthful 
quilities.      For  of  all    diets    good. 


ful  consciousness  of  having  broken 
somebody*s  undeserving  bones  in  a 
frolic,  while  under  the  satirical  frenzy. 
You  are  grown  mild  —  we  are  all 
grown  mila.    I  saw  Morgan  Rattler 

Ohome  with  a  wooden  horse  for 
ttle  son.    Men  and  fathers,  we 
can  assault  men  and  fathers  no  more. 
Besides,  a  truth  dawns  upon  the 
mature  mind,  which  may  thus  be  put 
by  interrogation.     Because  a  cntic, 
deeming  A  and  B  to  be  blockheads  for 
whom  utter  destruction  is  requisite, 
forthwith  sets  to  work  to  destroy  them, 
is  it  clear  that  the  public  are  inter- 
ested in  that  work  of  demolition,  and 
that  they  admire  the  critic  hugely 
for  his  pains  ?    At  my  present  mature 
age,  I  am  inclin^  to  think  that  the 
nation  does  not  much  care  for  this 
sort  of  executiveness ;  and  that  it 
looks  upon  the  press-Mohawks  (this  is 
not  the  least  personal^  as  it  did  upon 
the  gallant  young  noblemen  who  used 
a  few  jears  since  to  break  the  heads 
of  policemen,  and  paint  apothecaries* 
shops  pea-green, — with  amusement, 
perhaps,  but  with  any  thing  but  re- 
spect and  liking.   And  as  those  young 
noblemen,  recognising  the  justice  of 
public  opinion,  have  retired  to  their 
estates,  which  they  are  now  occupied 
peacefully  in  administering  and  im- 
proving, so  have  the  youngearls  and 
marquesses  of  the  court  of  Rboiwa  oi 
Regent  Street  cabnly  s^^i^ed  mto 
th?  tillage  of  the  pleasant  ^elds  of 
literature,  and  the  culUvation^of  ^t^ 
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most  intensely  interesting  to  England, 
yiz.  the  Sanscrit  theosopnj. 

This  introduction,  then,  will  have 
prepared  you  for  an  exceedingly 
numane  and  laudatory  notice  of  the 
packet  of  works  which  you  were 
good  enough  to  send  me,  and  which, 
though  they  doubtless  contain  a  great 
deal  that  tne  critic  would  not  write 
(from  the  extreme  delicacy  of  his 
taste  and  the  vast  range  of  his  learn- 
ing), also  contain,  between  ourselves, 
a  great  deal  that  the  critic  could  not 
write  if  he  would  ever  so ;  and  this  is 
a  truth  which  critics  are  sometimes 
apt  to  forffet  in  their  judgments  of 
works  of  nction.  As  a  rustical  boy, 
hired  at  twopence  per  week,  may 
fling  stones  at  the  blackbirds  and 
drive  them  off  and  i>06sibly  hit  one 
or  two,  yet  if  he  get  into  the  hedge 
and  begin  to  sing,  he  will  make  a 
wretchea  business  of  the  music,  and 
Lubin  and  Colin  and  the  dullest 
swains  of  the  village  will  laugh  ^re- 
giously  at  his  folly;  so  the  critic 
employed  to  assault  the  poet  .... 
But  the  rest  of  the  simile  is  obvious, 
and  will  be  apprehended  at  once  by 
a  person  of  your  experience. 

The  fiict  is,  that  the  blackbirds  of 
letters  —  the  harmless,  kind  sin^ng 
creatures  who  line  the  hedge -sides 
and  chirp  and  twitter  as  nature  bade 
them  (they  can  no  more  help  sinking, 
these  poets,  than  a  flower  can  help 
smelling  sweet),  have  been  treated 
much  too  ruthlessly  by  the  watch- 
boys  of  the  press,  who  have  a  love 
for  flingine  stones  at  the  little  inno- 
cents, and  pretend  that  it  is  their 
duty,  and  that  every  wren  or  sparrow 
is  likely  to  destroy  a  whole  field  of 
wheat,  or  to  turn  out  a  monstrous 
bird  of  prey.  Leave  we  these  vain 
sports  and  savage  pastimes  of  youth, 
and  turn  we  to  the  benevolent  philo- 
sophy of  maturer  age. 

A  characteristic  <n  the  Irish  writers 
and  people,  which  has  not  been  at  all 
appreciated  by  the  English,  is,  I  think. 


Irish  life — are  pre-eminently  melan- 
choly. Griffin's  best  novel.  The 
CoUfgiam^  has  the  same  painful  cha- 
racter; and  I  have  always  been  sur- 
prised, whUe  the  universal  Eng^h 
critic  has  been  lauffhing  over  the 
stirring  stories  of  UatTy  Lorrequer^ 
that  he  has  not  recognised  the  fund 
of  sadness  beneath.  The  most  jovial 
song  that  I  know  of  in  the  Irish 
language,  is  '*  The  Night  before  Larry 
was  stretched;**  but  along  with  tlie 
joviality,  you  always  carry  the  im- 
pression of  the  hanging  the  next 
momin|^.  "  The  Groves  of  Blarney,** 
is  the  nchest  nonsense  that  the  world 
has  known  since  the  days  of  Rabelais ; 
but  is  it  not  very  pathetic  nonsense  ? 
The  fdly  is  uttered  with  a  sad 
look,  and  to  the  most  lament- 
able wailine  music:  it  affects  you 
like  the  jokes  of  Lear*s  fool.  An 
Irish  lancisc&pe  conveys  the  same  im- 
pression. You  may  walk  all  Ireland 
through,  and  hardly  see  a  cheerful 
one ;  and  whereas  at  five  miles  from 
the  spot  where  this  is  published  or 
read  m  England,  you  may  be  sore  to 
light  upon  some  prospect  of  English 
nature  smiling  m  pldity,  rich  in 
comfort,  and  delightfully  cheerful, 
however  simple  and  homely,  the 
finest  and  richest  landscape  in  Ireland 
always  appeared  to  me  to  be  nd,  and 
the  people  corresponded  with  the 
place.  But  we  in  England  have 
adopted  our  idea  of  the  Irishman, 
and,  like  the  pig-imitator*s  audience 
in  the  fable  (which  simile  is  not  to 
be  construed  into  an  opinion  on  the 
writer's  part  that  the  Irish  resemble 
pigs,  but  simply  that  the  Saxon  is 
dull  of  comprehension),  we  wHl  have 
the  sham  Irishman  in  preference  to 
the  real  one,  and  will  laugh  at  the 
poor  wag,  whatever  his  mo^  may  be. 
The  romance-writers  and  dramatists 
have  wronged  the  Irish  cruelly  (and 
so  has  every  Saxon  among  them, 
the  0*Connellites  will  say)  in  mis- 
representing him  as  they  nave  done. 
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KngKAman  has  teen  the  cotmtry 
that  be  learns  how  false  these  jokes 
are;  how  sad  these  bich  spirits,  and 
low  CBBBing  and  fitfiu  that  exuber- 
nnt  joviality,  which  we  have  been 
BHsle  to  fimcy  are  the  Irishman's 
erery-daj  alate  of  mind.  There  is, 
§ar  example,  the  fiaaons  Sir  Ludns 
OTrigger  of  Sheridan,  at  whose 
homoBTS  we  all  langh  delightfally. 
He  is  the  moat  real  character,  in  all 
that  strange  company  of  profliffates 
sod  swind&rs  who  people  Sheridan's 
plm;  and  I  think  the  most  profound- 
fy  memal  of  all  the  poor  Irisii  knight's 
jokes  are  only  on  the  sorfiice.  He  is 
1  hrnocrite  idl  through  the  corned]^, 
and  his  fun  no  more  real  than  lus 
Irish  estate.  He  makes  others  laugh, 
but  he  does  not  laiigh  himself;  as 
Ftbtaff  does,  and  Sychiey  Smith,  and 
1  few  other  hearty  humorists  of 
the  British  sort. 

So  when  he  reads  in  the  ^  Opinions 
6f  the  Preas''  how  the  provincial 
joomalists    are    affected  with    Mr. 
Lever's  hooka,   how  the  Dancaster 
Argus  declares,  "  We  have  literally 
roued  with   laughter  over  the  lart 
muaber  of  Our  if  est  ,*"  or  the  Mans 
Meraoy  vows    it  has  "  absolutely 
buTBt  with    cachinnation    over  the 
faeetitg  of  friend  Harry  Lorrequer ; 
or  the  Bumtay  Beacon  baa  been  ob- 
liged to  call  in  two  printer's  devils  to 
hud  the  editorial  sides  while  perus- 
mg  Charles  (y Mallei's  fonny  stories ; 
let  the  reader  be  assured  that  he  has 
&ilen  upon  critieal  oinnions  not  worth 
the  havmg.     It  is  impossible  to  yell 
with  lau^ter   through    thirty-two 
pages.  Laughter,  to  be  worth  having, 
can  only  come  by  fits  and  now  and 
Ihen.    The  main  body  of  your  laugh- 
ter-inspiring book  must  be  calm ;  and 
ii  w«  may  be  allowed  to  give  an 
•pinion  about  Xorr^^ii^  after  all  that 
htt  been  said  for  and  minst  him, 
after  the  characteristics  of  boimdless 
nieniment  which  the  English  cri-tic 
has  found  in    him,  and  the  abuse 
irliKh  fJiP  TrMsh  writers  liav<»  ii.,«.i.<^^ 


charj;ing,  and  steeple-cfaaafaig — the 
quality  of  the  Lorrequer  stories  seems 
to  me  to  be  extreme  delicacy,  sweet- 
ness, and  kindhnesa  of  heart.  The 
spiriu  are  for  the  most  part  artificial, 
uktfond  is  sadness,  as  appears  to  me 
to  be  that  of  most  Irish  writing  and 
people. 

Certain  Irish  critics  will  rise  up  in 
arms  against  this  dictum,  and  will 
fall  foiu  of  the  author  of  the  paradox 
and  of  the  subject  of  these  present 
remarks  too.  For  while  we  have 
been  almost  universal  in  our  praise 
of  Lorrequer  in  England,  no  man  has 
been  more  fiercely  buffeted  in  his 
own  countrv,  Mr.  O'Connell  hinwelf 
taking  the  lead  to  attack  this  kindly 
and  gentle  writer,  and  thundering 
out  abuse  at  him  from  his  cathedra 
in  the  Com  Exchange.  A  strange 
occupation  this  for  a  statesman  1 
Fancy  Sir  Robert  Peel  taking  occa- 
sion to  bring  Martin  Ckuzzleioit  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons ;  or  the 
American  Pr^ident  rapping  Sam 
Slick  over  the  knuckles  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  column  of  his  speech ;  or  Lord 
Broueham  attacking  Mr.  Albert 
Smith  in  the  privy-council  I 

The  great  Com-Exchange  critic 
says  that  Lorrequer  has  sent  abroad 
an  unjust  opinion  of  the  Irish  cha- 
racter, which  he  (the  Com-Exchange 
critic)  is  upholding  by  words  and  ex- 
ample.    On  this  signal,  the  Irish  Li- 
beral journals  fall  foul  of  poor  Harry 
with  a  ferocity  which  few  can  appre- 
ciate  in   this    country,  where    the 
labours  of  our  Hibernian  brethren  of 
the  press  are  little  read.    But  you 
would  fancy  from  the  Nation  that 
the  man  is  a  stark  traitor  and  incen- 
diary ;  that  he  has  written  a  libel 
agamst  Ireland,  such  as  merits  cord 
and  fire\    O  patriotic  criticl  what 
Bmtus-like  sacrifices  will  the  lite- 
rary man  not  commit  I  what  a  noble 
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some  should  succeed  greatly,  and 
that  every  man  who  lives  by  his  pen 
should,  therefore,  back  the  efforts  and 
applaud  the  advancement  of  his  bro- 
ther ;  yet  the  virtues  of  professional 
literature  are  so  obstinately  republi- 
can, that  it  will  acknowledge  no 
honours,  help  no  friend,  have  all  on 
a  level ;  and  so  the  Irish  press  is  at 
present  martyrising  the  most  suocess- 
ml  member  of  its  body.  His  books 
appeared ;  they  were  very  pleasant^ 
Toxy  and  Liberal  applauded  alike 
the  good-humoured  and  kind- 
hearted  writer,  who  quarrelled  with 
none,  and  amused  all.  But  his  pub- 
lishers sold  twenty  thousand  of  his 
books.  He  was  a  monster  from  that 
moment,  a  doomed  man ;  if  a  man 
can  die  of  articl^  Harry  Lorreoucr 
ought  to  have  yielded  up  the  gnost 
long  ago. 

Lorrequer*s  military  propensities 
have  been  objected  to  strongly  by 
his  squeamish  Hibernian  brethren. 
I  freely  confess,  for  my  part,  that 
there  is  a  ffreat  deal  too  much  fight- 
ing in  the  Lorreouerian  romances  for 
my  taste,  an  endless  clashing  of  sa- 
bres, unbounded  alarums,  *^  cham- 
bers" let  off  (as  in  the  old  Shakspeare 
stage-directions),  the  warriors  drive 
one  another  on  and  off  the  stage  until 
the  quiet  citizen  is  puzzled  by  their 
interminable  evolutions,  and  gets  a 
headach  with  the  smell  of  the  pow- 
der. But  is  Lorrequer  the  onl^  man 
in  Ireland  who  is  fond  of  military 
spectacles?  Why  do  ten  thousand 
people  go  to  the  Phaynix  Park  twice 
a- week  r  Why  does  the  iVo^tion  news- 
paper publish  those  edifying  and 
Christian  war-songs  ?  And  who  is  it 
that  prates  about  the  Irish  at  Water- 
loo, and  the  Irish  at  Fontenoy,  and 
the  Irish  at  Seringapatam,  and  the 
Irish  at  Timbuctoo?  IfMr.O'Con- 
nell,  like  a  wise  rhetorician,  chooses, 


chasing  descriptions  Which  abound  in 
these  volumes,  have,  perhaps,  some 
reason  on  their  side.  Those  quiet 
people  who  never  leaped  across  any 
thing  wider  than  a  ffutter  in  Pall 
Mal^  or  have  learned  the  chivalric 
art  in  Mr.  Fozard*s  riding-school,  are 
not  apt  to  be  extremely  interested 
in  hunting  stories,  and  many  find 
themselves  morally  thrown  out  in 
the  midst  of  a  long  fox-chase,  which 
gallops  through  ever  so  many  pages 
of  dose  type.  But  these  descriptions 
are  not  written  for  such.  Go  and 
ask  a  "  fast  man**  at  coll^;e  what  be 
thinks  of  them.  Gro,  dine  at  Lord 
Cardigan's  mess- table,  and  as  the 
black  bottle  passes  round  ask  the 
youuff  cornets  and  captains  whether 
they  nave  read  the  last  number  of 
Tom  Burke,  and  you  vnll  see  what 
the  answer  will  be.  At  this  minute 
those  pink-bound  volumes  are  to  be 
found  in  every  garrison,  in  every  one 
of  the  towns,*colonies,  islands,  conti- 
nents, isthmuses,  and  promontories, 
where  her  majesty's  flag  floats ;  they 
are  the  pleasure  of  country-folk,  high 
and  low ;  they  are  not  scientific  trea- 
tises, certainly,  but  are  they  intended 
as  such?  They  are  not,  perhaps, 
taken  in  by  Dissenting  clerr^men  and 
doctors  of  divinity  (though  for  my 
part  I  have  seen,  in  the  hall  of  a 
certain  college  of  Dublin,  a  score  of 
the  latter,  in  gowns  and  bands, 
crowding  round  Harry  Lorrequer  and 
listening  to  his  talk  with  all  their 
might);  but  does  the  author  aim 
especially  at  instructing  their  reve- 
rences ?  No.  Thougn  this  is  a  fii- 
vourite  method  with  many  critics — 
viz.  to  find  fault  with  a  book  for 
what  it  does  not  give,  as  thus, — 
^'Lady  Smigsmag's  new  novel  is 
amusing,  but  lamentably  deficient  in 
geological  information."  "Dr.  Swish- 
tail's  EhtcidaUons  of  ike  Digamma 
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And  now,  having  taken  exception 
to  the  imgnacions  and  hone-racious 
ptrts  or  the  Lorrequer  norels  (where- 
of an   admirable    parody  appeared 
some  months  since  ia  TaiJti  Ma^a- 
gme),  let  us  proceed  to  state  further 
chara^eristics    of  Lorrequer.     His 
stones  shew  no  art  of  construction; 
it  is  the  good  old  place  of  virtue  tri- 
umphant at  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
vice  being  woefully  demolished  some 
few  pages  previously.   As  Scott*s  he- 
roes were,  for  the  most  part,  canny, 
ffallant,    prudent,     modest,    young 
Korth  Bntons,  Lorrequer*s  are  gal- 
lant young  Irishmen,  a  little  more 
dandified  and  dashing,  perhaps,  than 
auch  heroes  as  novelists  create  on  this 
aide  of  the  water ;  wonderfully  like 
each  other  in  personal  qualities  and 
b^uty;    but,    withal,    modest   and, 
scrupulously    pure  -  minded.       And 
there  is  no  r^Kler  of  Mr.   Lever's 
tales  but  must  admire  the  extreme, 
almost  woman-like,  delicacy  of  the 
aathor,  who,  amidst    all   the  wild 
scenes  through  which  he  carries  his 
characters,  and  with  all  his  outbreaks 
of  spirits  and  fun,  never  writes  a 
sentence  that  is  not  entirely  pure. 
Nor  is  he  singular  in  this  excellent 
chastity  of  thought  and  expression ; 
it  is  almost  a  national  virtue  with 
the  Irish  as  any  person  will  acknow- 
ledge, who  has  lived  any  time  in  their 
eountry  or  society. 

The  present  hero  of  the  Lorrequer- 
ian  cydus  of  romances  resembles  the 
other  young  gentlemen  whose  history 
they  record  m  his  great  admiration 
for  the   military  profession,  in  the 
which,  after  some  adventurous  half- 
dozen  numbers  of  civil  life,  we  find 
him   launched.      Drums,  trumpets, 
blunderbusses,    guns,  and    thunder, 
form  the  subject   of  the  whole  set, 
and  are  emblazoned  on  the  backs  of 
every  one  of  tbe  volumes.      The  pre- 
sent volume  is  bound  in  a  rich  blood - 
coloured     calico,    and  Jba^   a    most 
truculent    and  ferocious  l^c^ok.     The 
^nstrationay   from  the  h«*.nd  of  the 


without,  as  I  fkney,  the  ■liirhtest 
provocation  to  laughter.  If  one 
were  to  meet  these  monsters  expanded 
fVom  two  inches  to  six  feet,  people 
would  be  frightened  by  them,  not 
amused,  so  cruel  are  their  grimaces 
and  unearthly  their  ueliness.  And 
a  study  of  the  admirable  sketches  of 
RafTet  and  Charlet  would  have  given 
the  designer  a  better  notion  m  the 
costume  of  the  soldiery  of  the  con- 
sulate than  that  which  ne  has  adopt- 
ed. Indeed,  one  could  point  out 
sundry  errors  in  costume  which  the 
author  himself  has  committed,  were 
the  critic  inclined  to  be  severely  ac- 
curate and  not  actuated  bv  that 
overflowing  benevolence  whicn  is  so 
delightful  to  feel. 

Tom  Burke  o/"  Ours''  *  is  so  called 
because  he  enters  the  French  service 
at  an  early  age ;  but  his  opening  ad- 
ventures occur  at  the  close  or  the 
rebellion,  before  the  union  of  Ire- 
land and  England,  and  before  the 
empire  of  Napoleon.    The  opening 
chapters  are  the  best  because  they  are 
the  most  real.    Tbe  author  is  more 
at  home  in  Ireland  than  in  the  French 
camp  or  capital,  the  scenes  and  land- 
scapes he  describes  there  are  much 
more    naturally  depicted,    and   the 
characters  to  wnom  ne  introduces  us 
more   striking    and  lifelike.      The 
novel    opens   gloomil^r  and  pictur- 
esquely.   Old  Burke  is  dying  alone 
in  nis  dismal  old  tumble-down  house, 
somewhere  near  the  famous  town  of 
Athlone  (who  can  describe  with  suf- 
ficient desolation  the  ride  from  that 
city  to  Ballinasloe  ?).    Old  Burke  is 
dying,  and  this  is  young  Tom's  de- 
scription of  the  appearance  of 
An  Old  Houf  at  Home. 
"  I  mounted  the  long  flight  of  stone 
BtepB  that  led  to  what  once  b«d  been  a 
terrace,  but  the  balustrades  were  broken 
many  a  year  ago.  and  even   U»e  heavy 
granite  stone  bad  been  smashed  in  seTO- 
ral  places.     The  ball-door  lay  wide  open, 
and  the  hall  itself  had  no  other  ligbt  save 
such  as  the  flickering  of  a  wood  fire  at- 
r.^«r««in  flashes  fell  upon 
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with  a  ttick.  His  clothes  bespoke  the 
most  miserable  poTerty,  and  afforded  no 
protection  ag^ainst  the  cold  and  cutting 
blast.  He  was  croning  some  old  song  to 
himself  as  I  drew  near,  and  paid  no  at* 
tention  to  me.  I  moved  round  so  as  to 
let  the  light  fall  on  his  face,  nnd  then 
perceived  it  was  old  Lanty,  as  he  was 
called.  Poor  fellow!  age  and  neglect 
had  changed  him  sadly  since  I  had  seen 
biro  last.  He  had  been  the  huntsman  of 
the  family  for  two  generations,  but  hav* 
ing  somehow  displeased  my  fiitber  one 
day  at  the  cover,  he  rode  at  him  and 
struck  him  on  the  head  with  his  loaded 
whip.  The  man  fell  senseless  from  his 
horse  and  was  carried  home.  A  few  days, 
however,  enabled  him  to  rally  and  be 
about  again  ;  but  his  senses  bad  left  him 
for  ever.  All  recollection  of  the  un- 
lucky circumstance  had  faded  from  his 
mind,  and  his  rambling  thoughts  dwelt 
on  his  old  pursuits  ;  so  that  he  passed  his 
days  about  the  stables,  looking  after  the 
horses,  and  giving  directions  about  them. 
Latterly  he  bad  become  too  in6rm  for 
this,  and  never  left  his  own  cabin  ;  but 
now,  from  some  strange  cause,  he  had 
come  up  to  '  the  house,'  and  was  sitting 
by  the  fire  as  I  found  him. 

'*  They  who  know  Ireland  will  ac- 
knowledge the  strange  impulse  which  at 
the  approach  of  death  seems  to  excite  the 
people  to  congregate  about  the  house  of 
mourning.  The  passion  for  deep  and 
powerful  excitement,  the  most  remark- 
able  feature  in  their  complex  nature, 
seems  to  revel  in  the  details  of  sorrow 
and  suffering.  Not  content  even  with 
the  tragedy  before  them,  they  call  in  the 
aid  of  superatition  to  heighten  the  awful, 
ness  of  the  scene ;  and  every  story  of 
ghost  and  banshee  is  conned  over  in 
tones  that  need  not  the  occasion  to  make 
them  thrill  upon  the  heart.  At  such  a 
time  the  deepest  workings  of  their  wild 
spirits  are  revealed.  Their  grief  is  low 
and  sorrow-struck,  or  it  is  loud  and 
passionate;  now  breaking  into  some 
plaintive  wail  over  the  virtues  of  the  de« 
parted  ;  now  bunting  into  a  frenzied  ap- 
peal to  the  Father  of  Mercies,  as  to  the 


attention  I  always  met  with  had  worked 
on  my  young  heart,  and  I  learned  to  feel 
all  the  interest  of  these  scenes  AiUy  mm 
much  as  those  about  me.  It  was  then 
with  a  sense  of  desolation  that  I  looked 
upon  the  one  solitary  mourner,  who  now 
sat  at  the  hearth, — that  poor  old  idiot 
man  who  gazed  on  vacancy,  or  muttered 
with  parched  lip  some  tew  words  to 
himself;  that  he  alone  should  be  found 
to  join  bis  sorrows  to  oura,  seemed  to  me 
like  uiter  destitution,  and  as  I  leaned 
against  the  chimney  I  burst  into  tears. 

"  *  Don't  cry,  slannafa,  don't  cry/  said 
the  old  man ;  <  it's  the  worst  way  at  all. 
Get  up  again,  and  ride  him  at  it  bould. 
Oh,  vo,  look  at  where  the  thief  ia  takings 
now— along  the  stone  wall  there.'  Here 
be  broke  into  a  low  wailing  ditty^ 

"'And  the  fox  set  him  down  and  lo<Jced 
about. 
And  many  were  feared  to  follow. 
'  Maybe  I'm  wrong,'  says  be,  '  bot  I 
doubt 
That  you'll  be  as  gay  to-morrow. 
For  loud  as  you  cry,  and  high  as  yon 
ride. 
And  little  you  feel  my  sorrow, 
I'll  be  free  on  the  mountain-side, 
W  hile  you'll  lie  low  to-morrow.' 

Oh,  Moddideroo,  aroo,  aroo. 

Ay,  just  so — they'll  run  to  earth  in  the 

could      churchyard Whisht  —  hark 

there — soho,  sobo-> that's  Badger  I  hear.' 
"  I  turned  away  with  a  bursting  heart, 
and  felt  my  way  up  the  broad  oak  stair* 
which  was' left  in  complete  darkness." 

I  don't  know  whether  the  Nation 
and  the  Irish  journals  call  the  above 
description  libellous;  but  the  truth 
is,  the  traveller  in  Ireland  sees  many 
such  a  tenement  in  a  day's  ioumey, 
and  many  such  a  wretched  ngure  as 
that  of  poor  old  Lanty  the  huntsman 
peering  at  the  coach  as  it  stops  and 
asking  for  wayfarers*  charity. 

Darby  the  Blast,  with  his  fine 
words  and  sham  humility,  his  savage 
fidelity  and  his   admirably  affected 
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co't«  foe  thiBg  for  the  bewt  t  Mmj's 
(&e  tiiK  when  I'm  aloiie,  if  I  hadn't  the 
pipe,  I'd  be  low  end  aorrowful— thioking 
•rer  the  herd  timee,  end  the  like ;  bat 
vkea  I'lre  iUed  my  dudeeo,  and  do  be 
vatebtog  tbe  smoke  curling  up,  I  begin 
dknmiog  about  silting  around  tbe  fire 
vhb  pleasant  cooipanions,  obattiog  awaj, 
and  diMooraioir,  and  telling  stories ;  and 
tben  I  iaviat  tbe  stories  lo  myself,  about 

rre  devils  of  pipers  travelling  over 
eoontfj,  maJcing  love  here  and  there, 
•ad  pUyiog  dbroU  tunes  out  of  their  own 
heads;  and  then  I  make  tbe  tunes  to 
them;  and  after  that,  maybe,  1  make 
voids,  and  aometimes  lay  down  the  pipe 
and  begin  singing  to  myself;  and  often 
I  take  up  tbe  bagpipes  and  play  away 
with  all  my  might,  till  I  think  1  see  the 
dsriiagest  little  fairies  ever  you  seen 
<lsncing  before  me,  setting  to  one  another, 
■nd  turning  round,  and  caperioff  away  — 
down  tbe  middle  and  up  again  :  small 
chaps  with  tfaree^omered  hau,  and  wigs, 
•ad  liule  red  coats,  all  slashed  with 
pold  ;  and  beautiful  little  craytures 
ioulding  their  petticoats  this  way,  to 
ahew  a  nate  leg^  aod  foot;  and  I  do  be 
caUii^  oat  to  tbem,  *  Hands  round'— 
'  that  8  your  sowl  '^*  look  at  the  green 
fellow — 'tis  himself  can  do  it  '«.*  rise  to 
the  jie.  hoo  !*  and  faix  'tis  sorry  enough 
I'm  when  ibey  go,  and  lare  me  all  alone  to 
myself.' 

'* '  And  bow  does  all  that  come  into 
yonrbead.  Darby  1' 

"  •  Troth,  'tis  bard  to  tell,'  said  Darby, 
vitb  a  aigb  ;  <  but  my  notion  is,  that  the 
poor  man  that  has  neither  fine  houses, 
nor  fine  clothes,  nor  horses,  oor  sarvaots 
to  amuse  bim,  that  Providence  is  kind  to 
him  in  another  way,  and  fills  his  mind 
with  all  manner  of  dhroll  thoughts,  and 
qnare  stories,  and  bits  of  songs,  and  the 
bke;  and  lets  bim  into  many  a  secret 
•boot  fiitries,  and  tbe  good  people,  that 
the  rich  has  no  time  tor ;  and  sure  you 
Biasi  have   often  remarked  it,  that  the 
qoaKtj  has  never  a  bit  of  fun  in  them  at 
all,  bat  does  be  always  coming  to  us  for 
■ometlung  to  make  tbem  laugh.    Did  you 
nerer  lave  the  parlour,  when  the  compenv 
was   aitting^  with  lashingi  of  wine^ci 
fruit,   and    every   confanieoc/,  ^^   g^ 
down-stairs  to  the  kiicben,  where  mayb^ 


Dirby  echoes  tbe  latter  tentiineiit 
in  poetry  as  follows : — 

'*  Darky  ttu  BUit. 
Oh  !  my  name  it  is  Darby  the  Blast, 

My  country  is  Ireland  all  over ; 
My  religion  la  never  to  fast. 

But  live,  as  I  wander,  in  clover ; 
To  make  fun  for  myself  every  day. 

The  ladies  to  plsze  when  I'm  able. 
The  boys  to  amu«e,  as  I  play, 

And  make  the  jugs  dance  on  the  table. 
Oh !  success  to  tbo  chanter,  my  dear. 
Your  eyes  on  each  side  you  may  cast. 

But  there  bn't  a  house  that  is  near  yon 
But  they're  glad  to  have  Darby  tbe  Blast, 

And  they'll  tell  ye  'tis  he  that  can 
cheer  ye. 
Oh !  'tis  be  that  can  put  life  in  a  feaat ; 

What  music  lies  under  his  knuckle. 
As  be  plays '  Will  I  send  for  a  Priest  V 

Or  a  jig  thev  call '  Cover  tbe  Buckle.' 
Oh !  good  luck  to  tbe  chanter,  your 
sowl. 
But  give  me  an  audience  in  rugs, 

They're  illigant  people  for  liat'ning  ; 
Tis  they  that  can  humour  the  ban. 

As  1  rise  a  fine  tune  at  a  christ  ning. 
There's  many  a  weddin'  1  make 

Where  they  never  get  further  nor  aigb. 

And  when  I  perform  at  a  wake« 
The  corpse  looks  delighted  at  dying. 
O  !  sucoess  to  the  chanter,    your 
sowl." 

In  the  company  of  this  worthy, 
whose  patriotic  sentiments  he  un- 
warily adopts,  the  youthful  Thomas 
makes  his  escape  from  the  paternal 
attorney  to  whom  he  was  to  he  bound 
apprentice,  and  takes  to  the  country- 
side, where  various  adventures  befall 
the    couple.      A  cottaee    is   burnt 
down  over  his  ears  (the  scene,  the 
former  with  his  bravery  and  cun- 
ning, the  terrible  rebel-hunter  Major 
Barton,  with  his  brutal,  undaunted 
resolution,  and  the  accidents  of  the 
fight  and  explosion,  are  most  capit^ly 
described),   and  presently  we  find 
young  Tom  in  Dublin,  m.^?\^l 
that  celebrated  building  which  is  the 
Bank   of  Ireland  now,  but^whicn 
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tified  aloud  UBid  sliMiU  of  deriMQn  and 
laii|;hter,  or  the  more  Tindiotive  jcUs  of 
•n  infuriated  populace. 

'*  <  Ha !  Ben,  what  are  you  to  ^ei  for 
Baltinglassi  Boroughs  is  up  in  the 
market.    Well,  Dick,  you  won*t  take  the 

K'ace — nothing  but  hard  cash.  Don't  be 
ding.  Jemmy.  Look  at  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  boys.  A  groan  for  the  Prince 
of  Orange !'  here  is  a  fearful  groan  from 
the  mob  echoed  through  the  streets. 
•  There's  Luke  Fox  ^  ha !  stole  away  ;' 
here  followed  another  yell. 

*'  With  difficulty  1  elbowed  mi  way 
through  the  densely  packed  crowd,  and 
at  last  reached  the  comer  of  George's 
Street,  where  a  strong  police  force  was 
stationed,  not  permitting  the  passage  of 
any  one  either  up  or  down  that  great 
thoroughfare.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
penetrate  by  this  way,  I  continued  alone 
Dame  Street,  where  I  found  the  crowd 
to  thicken  as  I  advanced.  Not  only  were 
the  pathways,  but  the  entire  streets  filled 
with  people— through  whom  the  drag^oons 
could  with  difliculty  force  a  passage  for 
the  carriages,  whicn  continued  at  inter- 
▼als,  to  pass  down.  Around  the  statue ' 
of  King  William  the  mob  was  in  its 
greatest  force:  not  merely  the  railings 
around  the  statue,  hut  the  fig^e  itself 
was  surmounted  by  persons,  who,  taking 
adTsntage  of  their  elevated  and  secure 
position,  buried  their  abuse  upon  the 
police  and  military  with  double  bitter- 
ness ;  these  sallies  of  inreotire  were  al. 
ways  accompanied  by  some  humorous 
allusion,  which  created  a  laugh  among 
the  crowd  beneath,  to  which,  as  the  ob. 
jects  of  the  ridicule  were  by  no  means 
insensible,  the  usual  reply  wss  by  charg- 
ing on  the  people,  and  a  demand  to  keep 
back,  a  difficult  precept  when  nreated 
forward  by-  some  hundreds  behind  them. 
As  I  made  my  way  slowly  through  the 
moving  mass,  I  could  see  that  a  powerful 
body  of  horse  patrolled  between  the  mob 
and  the  front  of  the  college ;  the  space 
before  which  and  the  iron  railings  being 
crammed  with  students  of  the  university, 
for  so  their  caps  and  gowns  bespoke  them. 
Between  this  party  and  the  others  a  con. 
stant  exchange  of  abuse  and  insult  was 
maintained,  wbicb  even  occasionally  came 

«A  Mnw«  wkpnAvor  nnv  AhanMi  nnnArtu. 


•lony,  woQ  OB1D9  uasniBg  miva^ 
I  thoroughbred ,  perfectly  careless 
owd,  through  which  he  rode  with 
t  face  and  a  merrrlook.      His 


lenoed,  but  only  to  bteuk  forth  ths  Mxt 
moment  into  further  license. 

*'*Here  he  cooses,  here  ho  eoaes/ 
said  the  mob  ;  *  make  way  tfaero  or  b«*ll 
take  you  iying.  It's  himself  can  do  iu 
Ood  bless  your  honour,  and  mav  y*o 
never  want  a  ffood  baste  under  f/ 

"  This  civil  speech  was  diieeted  to  m 
ssmrt,  handsome-looking  man  of  about 
five-and-forty,  who  oame  daahing  alengr 
ooaroant' 
of  the  crowd, 

a  smiling  face  and  a  merry  1 
leathers  and  tops  weie  all  ia  perfect 
jockey  style,  and  even  to  bis  long-laahed 
whip  he  was  in  every  thing  a  spoitsaiaii- 
like  figuro. 

"*  That's  George  Ponsonby,'  said  u 
man  beside  me,  m  answer  to  my  oueation  ; 
'  and  1  suppose  you  know  who  that  ia  T 

"  A  perfect  yell  from  the  crowd 
drowned  my  replj,  and  amid  odngled 
curses  and  execrations  of  the  mass,  « 
dark-coloured  carriage  moved  slowlj  om  ; 
the  coachman  evidently  fearftil  at  every 
step  lest  his  horses  should  strike  against 
solne  of  the  crowd,  and  thus  lioense  tb« 
outbreak  that  seenied  only  waiting  an  op» 
portunity  to  burst  forth. 

«"Ha!  Bladderchops,  Bloodj  Jaek, 
are  vou  there  V  shouted  the  savage  riii|^. 
leaders,  as  they  pressed  up  to  Uie  rerj 
glasses  of  the  carriage  and  stared  at  the 
occupant 

«' '  Who  is  it  r  said  I,  again. 

" '  John  Toler,  the  attorney-generaL' 

*'  Amid  deafening  cries  of  vengeanco 
against  him,  the  carriage  moved  on,  and 
then  rose  the  wild  cheers  of  the  college* 
men  to  welcome  dieir  partisan.  A  hurndi 
from  the  distant  end  of  Dame  Street  now- 
broke  on  the  ear,  which,  taken  up  hj 
those  nearer,  swelled  into  a  regular  thun- 
der, and  at  the  same  moment  the  dragooes 
cried  out  to  keep  back,  a  lane  was  formed 
in  a  second,  end  down  it  eame  six  wmtok" 
ing  thoroughbreds;  the  postiliooa  in 
white  and  silver,  cutting  and  spurring^ 
with  all  their  might.  Never  did  I  hear 
such  a  cheer  as  now  barst  forth  ;  a  yel. 
low  chariot,  its  paoelfl  oovered  with  em- 
bhisonrj,  came  tying  past ;  ahead  waved 
in  return  from  the  window  to  the  saluta- 
tioo  of  the  crowd,  and  the  name  of  Tom 
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*'Wfc©  is  kt  wbo  is  oouingr  bat 
Bo«e  coaJd  tall,  for  m  yet  the  ctrrisge, 
wtot  hones  were  becrd  st  s  smsrt  trot, 
Md  not  turned  the  comer  of  Grafton 
Street;  in  m  few  moments  the  doubt 
■wmed  resolred,  for  scarcely  did  the 
horses  appear  in  sight  when  s  perfect 
yen  roM  from  the  crowd  sod  drowned 
the  cheers  of  their  opponents.  I  cannot 
eoevey  any  thing  bke  the  outbreak  of 
▼iadietiTe  pssskm  that  seemed  to  oon. 
▼abe  the  BU»b,  as  a  splendidly  appointed 
orris^  droTe  rapidly  past  and  made  to- 
vsrds  the  colonaade  of  the  psrlisment- 
hoose.  A  nuh  of  the  people  was  made 
at  the  moment,  in  which,  as  in  a  wave,  X 
WIS  bome  along  in  spite  of  me.  The 
dragoons,  with  drawn  sabres,  pressed 
down  upon  the  crowd,  and  a  scene  of 
ingbtfal  oonfosioQ  followed ;  many  were 
•ocely  woonded  by  the  soldiers,'  some 
we  trampled  under  foot,  and  one  poor 
jwteh,  in  sn  effort  to  recover  himself 
from  stamblingy  was  supposed  to  be 
■looping  for  a  atone,  snd  cut  through  the 
•kuU  without  mercy.  He  lay  there  in- 
•oiaible  for  acme  time,  bat,  at  last,  s 
pwty  of  the  crowd,  brsTinff  every  thing, 
nished  forward  and  carried  him  away  to 
aahomital;  during  this  I  had  established 
myielf  on  the  top  of  s  lamp-post,  which 
gave  me  a  full  riew,  not  only  of  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  mob,  but  ol  the  differ, 
aat  arriTsla  as  they  drew  up  at  the  door 
of  the  house.  The  csrriaire  whose  sp. 
proaeh  bsd  been  signalised  by  all  these 
aiassteffs,  had  now  reached  the  oolonosde. 
The  steps  were  lowered,  and  a  young 
man,  of  the  Tery  handsomeit  and  most 
a^ot  appeuance,  descended  slowly 
from  the  chariot  >  his  dress  was  in  the 
hettht  of  the  reigning  fashioD,  but  withal, 
had  s  certain  negligence  that  bespoke 
one  who  pmd  less  attention  to  toilette 
^M>  that  bis  costume  was  a  thing  of 
coarse,  which  coold  not  but  be,  like  all 
ahoat  him,  in  the  most  perfect  taste.  In 
Sis  hsnd  ho  held  a  white  handkerchief, 
^ieh,  ss  he  cso^lessly  shook,  the  per- 
ws  iosted  orer  the  mvage-lootoig, 
aai^nsked  crowd  around ;  he  toroed  to 
giro  acme  directiona  to  his  coaehmaD,  snd 


How  Tom  Burke  fVuther  ftred^ 
how  he  escaped  the  dnigoon*t  aalwe 
and  the  execQtioner*t  rope — how  he 
became  the  prot^  of  the  fiieetioua 
BubbletoQ  (a  most  imnatural  charac- 
ter, eertainlj,  hot  who  is  drawn  ex- 
actly from  a  great  Hying  model)-— 
how  Captain  de  Mendon,  the  French 
coinuaier,  took  a  liking  to  the  lad, 
end  died  in  a  uniform  sparkling  with 
crosses  Twhich  crosses  were  not  yet 
invented  in  France),  leaving  Tom  a 
sum  of  money,  and  a  reoommendatioB 
to  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  (where, 
bj^  the  way,  students  are  not  ftHfq^'tti»d 
with  any  such  recommendations)-— 
how  Tom  escaped  to  France,  and 
beheld  the  great  First  Consul,  and 
was  tried  for  the  infernal-machine 
affair,  and  was  present  at  the  glorious 
field  of  Austerlits,  and  made  war, 
and  blunders,  and  love — are  not  all 
these  things  written  in  the  blood* 
eoloured  volume  embnudered  with 
blunderbusses  aforesaid,  and  can  the 
reader  do  better  than  recreate  hhn- 
self  therewith  ?  Indeed,  as  the  critic 
lays  down  the  livel;^,  sparkling,  stir- 
ring voliune,  and  thinks  of  its  tens  of 
thousands  of  readers;  and  that  it  is 
lying  in  the  little  huckster*s  window 
at  Dunleary,  and  upon  the  artillerr 
mess-table  at  Damchun ;  and  that  it 
is,  be^^ond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
taken  in  at  Hong  Kong,  where  poor, 
dear  Commissioner  Lin  has  gazed, 
delighted,  at  the  picture  of  *'  Peeping 
Tom;**  or  that  it  is  to  be  had  at  the 
Library,  Cape  Town,  where  the  Dutch 
boors  and  the  Hottentot  princes  are 
lonf;ing  for  the  reading  of  it — ^the 
critic,  I  say,  considering  the  matter 
merely  in  a  geographical  point  of 
view,  finds  himself  overcome  by  an 
amaaring  and  blushine  modesty^  ti- 
midly apologisea  to  the  reader  for 
discoursing  to  bim.  about  a   \soo«. 
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to  England  are  rare,  and  worth 
having.  Am6d6e  Fichot  is  the  au- 
thor of  the  excellent  life  of  Charles 
Edward,  the  friend  of  Scott,  and  the 
editor  of  the  Revue  Britanmgue^  in 
which  he  inserts  more  translations 
from  Fraser*8  Magazine  than  from 
any  other  periodical  produced  in  this 
empire.  His  translations  of  the  works 
of  a  certain  gentleman  vrith  a  re- 
markably good  memory  have  been 
quoted  by  scores  of  French  news- 
papers ;  ms  version  of  other  articles 
(which,  perhaps,  modesty  forbids  the 
present  writer  to  name)  has  given 
the  French  people  a  most  exalted 
idea  of  English  lighter  literature; 
he  is  such  a  friend  to  English  litera- 
ture, that  he  will  not  review  a  late 
work  called  Paris  and  the  Parisians^ 
lest  France  should  have  a  contempti- 
ble opinion  of  our  tourists ;  it  is  a  sin 
and  a  shame  that  Harry  Lorrequer 
should  have  slaughtered  Amedee 
Fichot  in  this  wanton  and  cruel  man- 
ner. 

And  now  having  said  our  little  say 
regarding  Tom  Burke^  we  come  to 
the  work  of  an  e(}uall}^  famous 
Irish  novelist,  the  mgenious,  the 
various  author  of  iJ.  S.  Z).,*  lat- 
terly called,  though  we  know  not 
for  what  very  good  reason,  "  Trea- 
sure Trove."  t  I*  ^  tnie  that  some- 
thing concerning  a  treasure  is  to  be 
discovered  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
novel,  but  £.  S.  D.,  or  D.C.L.,  or 
what  you  will,  is  quite  as  good  a  title 
as  another.  It  is  the  rose  smells 
sweet,  and  not  the  name  of  it,— at 
least  I  take  it  is  only  a  publisher 
who  would  assert  the  contrary.  For 
instance,  every  body  quarrels  vrith 
the  title  of  Martin  Ckuzzlewit^  and 
all  that  incomprehensible  manifesto 
about  the  silver  spoons  and  the  family 
plate  which  followed;  but  did  we 
read  it  the  less  ?  No.  The  British 
public  is  of  that  order  of  gormandisers 
which  would  like  a  cabinet  pudding, 
even  though  you  called   it    hard- 


dumpling,  and  is  not  to  be  taken  in 
by  titles  in  the  main.  £.  «S^.  2>.  is  a 
good  name;  may  all  persons  con- 
cerned have  plenty  of  it ! 

The  present  tale  of  Mr.  Lover^s 
contains  more  action  and  incident 
than  are  to  be  found  in  his  former 
works.  It  is  an  historical  romance 
in  due  form, — a  romance  of  war,  and 
love,  and  fun,  and  sentiment,  and  in- 
trigue, and  escape,  and  rebellion.  I 
have  but  the  dozen  first  num- 
bers, and  the  thirteenth  of  the  series 
is  to  complete  the  tale,  but  the  ques- 
tion is,  now  on  earth  is  it  to  be 
finished  ?  It  is  true  the  wicked  rival 
has  been  done  for  —  that  circum- 
stances look  prosperously  enough  for 
the  hero — that  he  has  saved  the  he- 
roine from  a  proper  number  of  dan- 
gers,  and  made  himself  agreeable  to 
er  father;  all  this  is  very  well. 
But  the  hero's  name  is  Corkery. 
lion  Dieul  can  the  lovely  Ellen 
Lynch  of  Galway,  the  admired  of  a 
Brady,  a  Bodkin,  a  Marshal  Saxe, 
the  affianced  of  a  Kirwan  (name 
equally  illustrious,  as  Hardeman*s 
Galway  relates), — can  Ellen  Lynch 
marry  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  (Jork- 
ery  ?  I  won't  believe  it.  It  is  against 
all  the  rules  of  romance.  They  must 
both  die  miserably  in  No.  XIII.,  or 
young  Ned  Corkery  must  be  found 
to  be  somebody  else's  son  than  his 
father's,  the  old  grocer  of  Galway. 
But  this  matter  has  been  settled  loncp 
ere  this ;  and  if  Ellen  and  Edward 
are  married  and  happy  (though,  in- 
deed, some  people  are  married  and 
unhappy,  and  some  happy  and  un- 
marned,  for  the  matter  of  that),  if 
they  have  taken  the  matrimonial  Ime, 
Ellen,  I  would  lay  a  wager,  is  not 
Mrs.  Corkery.  J 

The  novel  carries  us  back  to  the 
year  1745,  when  the  respected  Mr. 
Edward  Waverley  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  service  of  His  late  Royal 
Highness  the  Pretender,  and  when 
men,  instead  of  bandying   compli- 
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mentiViAeongiesia  Belgrare  Square, 
flyuig  thither  in  hack  -  cabs,  with 
white  kid  ^oyes  on,  and  c^nfortable 
pmports  in  their  pockets,  turned  out 
on  the  hill-side  sword  in  hand,  and 
fioed  Cumberland^t  thundering  dra- 
goons, and  saw  the  backs  of  Johnnj 
Cope's  erenadiers.  The  contrast  be- 
tween tne  times  is  not  a  bad  one,  in 
the  warriors  of  Perth  and  Falkirk 
jooder,  with  tartan  and  claymore, 
sod  the  joung  French  dandies,  with 
oiled  beards,  and  huge,  gold-topped 
canes,  grinning  over  a  /ricandeau  at 
Vcry's !  We  have  seen  them,  these 
warriors  of  the  latter  days — we  have 
seen  Belgrave  Square — we  have  seen 
the  chivSry  of  Frwice  (in  cabs)  col- 
lected round  the  royal  door,  and  bat- 
tling about  eightpenny  fares  at  the 
sacred  thredioTd — we  have  seen  the 
cads  shouting,  **  Thb  way,  my  lord  I 
this  way,  mounseer  I " — we  have  seen 
Gonters  cart  driving  up  with  orgeat 
uid  Umonade  for  the  faithful  war- 
riors of  Hbxbi!  He  was  there — 
there,  in  the  one-pair  front,  smiling 
rojally  upon  them  as  they  came; 
and  Uiere  was  eau  svcrie  in  the 
dining-room  if  the  stidwart  descend- 
ants of  Du  Guesclin  were  athirst. 
0  vanHas  /  O  woeful  change  of 
tones !  The  play  is  played  up.  Who 
dies  for  kings  now  ?  Jf  Henri  was 
to  say  to  one  of  those  martyrs  in 
white  paiUtoU  and  lackered  boots, 
*^  Sdgneur  comte,  eoupez  mot  cette 
ftorie,  que  vous  parcdssez  taut  chSrir ;" 
would  the  count  do  it?  Ah!  do 
not  ask !  do  not  let  us  cut  too  deep 
into  this  dnhious  fidelity  I  let  us  have 
oar  oinnions,  but  not  speak  them  too 
budly.  At  any  rate,  it  was  better 
for  Mr.  Lioyer  to  choose  1740  for  a 
romance  in  place  of  1840,  which  is 
the  sole  moral  of  the  above  sentence. 
The  book  is  written  with  ability, 
and  inspires  great  interest  The  in* 
eidents  are  idmost  too  man^.    x^^ 


defeat,  has  managed  to  make  such  a 
compliment  to  the  English  nation, 
that  a  thrashing  really  becomes  a 
pleasure,  and  Mr.  Lover  does  not 
n^lect  a  certain  little  opportunity : — 

*"  DiUon!'  said  Marsha]  Saz«,  Met 
the  whole  Irish  brigade  charge  1  to  you 
1  commend  its  conduct.  Where  Dillon's 
regiment  leads  the  rest  will  follow.  The 
cavalry  has  made  no  impression  vet ;  let 
the  Iruh  brigade  shew  an  example ! ' 

"  '  It  shall  be  done,  marshal ! '  said 
Dillon,  toaching  his  hat,  and  tarning  his 
horse. 

"  '  To  victory ! '  cried  Saxe,  empha- 
tically. 

"  '  Or  Death  ! '  cried  Dillon,  solemnly, 
kissing  the  cross  of  his  sword,  and  plung- 
ing the  rowels  in  his  horse's  side,  that 
swiftly  he  might  do  bis  bidding,  and 
that  tne  Irish  brigade  might  first  have 
the  honour  of  changing  the  fortune  of 
the  day. 

"  Galloping  along  the  front  of  their 
line,  where  the  brigade  stood  impatient 
of  the  order  to  advance,  Dillon  gave  a 
word  that  made  every  man  clench  his 
teeth,  firmly  plunge  his  foot  deep  in 
the  stirrup,  and  grip  his  swonl  for  ven- 
geance; for  the  word  that  Dillon  gave 
waa  talismanic  as  others  that  have  been 
memorable  ;  he  shouted,  as  he  rode  along, 
•  Rtmember  Limerick  !'  and  then,  wheel- 
ing round,  and  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  own  regiment,  to  whom  the 
honour  of  leading  was  given,  ke  gave  the 
word  to  charge;  and  down  swept  the 
whole  brigade,  terrible  as  a  thunderbolt, 
for  the  hitherto  unbroken  column  of  Cum- 
berland was  crushed  under  the  fearful 
charge,  the  very  earth  trembled  beneath 
that  horrible  rush  of  horse.  Dillon  was 
amongst  the  first  to  fall;  he  received  a 
mortal  wound  from  the  steady  and  well- 
directed  fire  of  the  English  column,  and, 
as  he  was  struck,  he  knew  his  presenti- 
ment was  fulfilled ;  but  he  lived  long 
enough  to  know,  also,  he  completed  his 
prophecy  of  a  glorious  charge  ;  plunging 
his  spurs  into  his  fiery  horse,  he  jumped 

into  the  forest  of  bayoneU,  and,  laying 

about  him  gallantly,  be  saw  the  English 
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•trtDge  hnd  in  the  bought  that  it  was 
oaiy  their  own  right  arm  oould  deal  a 
blow  so  heavy.  Thanks  be  te  God,  these 
unnatural  dajs  are  past,  and  the  unholv 
laws  that  made  tbem  so  are  ezpungea. 
In  little  more  than  sixty  years  after,  and 
not  fifty  miles  from  that  very  spot,  Irish 
▼alour  helped  to  win  victory  on  the  side 
of  England;  for,  at  Waterloo,  Erin  gare 
to  Albion,  not  only  her  fiery  columns, 
but  her  unconquerefd  chieftain/' 

That  Irish  brigade  is  the  deaoe, 
certainly.  When  once  it  appears, 
the  (xmsequences  are  obvious.  No 
mortal  can  stand  against  it.  Why 
does  not  some  military  Liberal  write 
the  history  of  this  redoubtable  legion  ? 

There  is  something  touching  in 
these  lecends  of  the  prowess  of  the 
exile  in  nis  banishment,  and  no  doubt 
it  oould  be  shewn  that  where  the 
French  did  not  happen  to  have  the 
uppermost  in  their  contest  with  the 
Saxon,  it  was  because  their  allies 
were  engaged  elsewhere,  and  not  pre- 
sent in  the  field  to  :f  ag  an  Vcalad^, 
as  Mr.  Lover  writes  it,  to  *'  dear  the 
way ;"  on  which  subject  he  vrrites  a 
song,  which,  he  says,  "at  least  all 
Ireland  will  heartily  digest.*" 

"  Fag  an  B$alach, 

Fill  the  cup,  my  brothers. 

To  pledge  a  toast, 
Which,  beyond  all  others. 

We  prise  the  most : 
As  yet  t  is  but  a  notion 

We  dare  not  name  ; 
But  sooD  o  'er  land  or  ocean 

Twill  fly  with  fame! 
Then  give  the  game  before  us 

One  view  holla, 
Hip  !  hurra !  in  chorus* 
Fig  an  Bealach ! 

We  our  hearts  can  fling,  boys. 

O'er  this  notion, 
As  the  sea-bird's  wing,  boys. 

Dips  the  ocean. 
Ti9  too  deep  for  words,  boys. 

The  thought  we  know — 
So,  like  the  ocean  bird,  boys. 


For  'tit  tto  timeling  ftrail,  boys-*- 

No  summer  swallow — 
'Twill  live  through  winter's  gwM^ 

boys. 

Fag  an  Bealach ! 

Lawyers  may  indict  as 

By  crooked  laws. 
Soldiers  strive  to  fright  us 

From  country's  cause ; 
But  we  will  sustsin  it 

Point  of  law  or  bay 'net 

Still  defying ! 
Let  their  parchment  ratde — 

Drums  are  hollow. 
So  is  lawyer's  prattle — 
Fig  an  Bealach ! 

Better  early  graves,  boys. 

Dark  locks  gory, 
Than  bow  the  head  as  slaves,  boys. 

When  they're  hoary. 
Fight  it  out  we  must,  boys. 

Hit  or  miss  it ; 
Better  biu  the  dust,  boys. 

Than  to  fctii  it ! 
For  dust  to  dust  at  Ust,  boys. 

Death  wUl  swallow— 
Hark !  the  trumpet's  blast,  boys. 
Fig  an  Bealach!" 

Hurra!  dear  the  ooorse!  Here 
comes  Bory  0*More  thundering  down 
with  his  big  alpeen ;  his  blood  is  n^ 
and  woe  to  the  Saxon  skuU  that  comes 
in  contact  with  the  terrible  fellow's 
oak-stick.  He  is  in  a  mortal  fuiy, 
that*s  a  fact.  He  talks  of  dving  as 
easy  as  of  supping  buttemmk;  he 
rattles  out  rhymes  for  baycmet  and 
cartouche-box  as  if  they  were  his 
ordinary  weapons ;  he  is  a  sea-bird, 
and  then  an  eagle  breaking  his  shell, 
and  previously  a  huntsman  —  any 
thing  for  his  country  I  "  Your  sowl  l^ 
how  I  see  the  Saxons  flying  before 
Bory  and  his  wild  huntsmen,  as  the 
oth^r  foul  animals  did  before  St. 
Patrick! 

It  is  a  good  rattMi^  lync,  to  be 
sure.  But  is  it  well  sung  by  yon,  O 
Samuel  Lover  ?  Are  you,  too,  tam- 
ing rebel,  and  shouting  out  soim  of 
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wliieiithe7tel],ndllie  fool  hatred 
whidi  thej  exole,  aad  the  fierot  lust 
ot  bk»d  wbidi  thej  pmch, — leare 
totkooL  Don^tletpoetiaiidmenof 
■eons  join  in  tiftebnitel  ohonM»  and 
nd  on  starving  aaTagea  to  murder* 
(^  do  you,  a(w  maturely  detiberai- 
ki(  the  matter,  mean  to  nnr,  yoa 
think  a  rdtdlioB  a  just,  feaattde,  and 
oxfiil  thiiw  lor  jonr  eoontiy, — the 
^  ieanhw  thin^,  the  iBeiitable 
fliangfaler  whidi  it  wonld  aoeaaion, 
fmmbk  on  accoont  of  the  good  it 
would  do?  ^A  song,**  say  ]|roo, 
inhering  this  inceodiary  lyne  into 
print,  ^is  the  spawn  of  a  poet,  and, 
when  healthy,  of  a  thing  of  life  and 
fedng  that  shouldincrease  andmulti- 
plj,  ud  beeome  food  for  the  world.** 
And  80,  with  this  cQnviotion  of  the 
rreatnees  ot  vonr  calling,  and  tiiis 
knowledge  of  the  foot,  that  erery 
line  you  write  is  food  for  mankind  to 
profit  by,  yon  sit  down  calmly  and 
Iibonously  in  yonr  study  in  London, 
inditriiig  togeither  rhymes  for  Fanga 
BoOa,  and  reasons  for treaooftl  ""All 
Irdand,**  fonooth,  is  "« heartily  to 
digest**  the  song  I  A  pretty  moral, 
troly,  for  all  Iiefiind, — a  comfortable 
dauKr !  Blood,  arsenic,  blne-Titriol, 
Fmssie  add,  to  wash  down  mkes, 
auraon-balls,  and  red-hot  sbot  I 

Murder  is  the  meaning   of  this 
BQDg,  or  what  is  it?    Let  a  Saxon 
beseech  yon  to  hold  your  hand  be* 
fore  yon  begin  this  terrible  sport 
Can  yon  say,  on  your  honour  and 
consncnoe,  luid  after  living  in  Euff- 
Isnd,  that  yon  ever  met  an  English- 
man  with  a  heart  in  his  Swmy- 
doth  snrtout  that  was  not  touched 
bythewronfls  and  miseries  of  your 
country?      How  are  these   mintic 
denunciations  of  defiance  and  hatred, 
these  boosts  of  strength  and  hints  of 
Buuder,  reoeired  in  England?     Do 


priest  from  his  polpit  No  good 
ever  came  of  it.  IM  will  never  ^  be 
food  for  the  world,**  be  sure  of  that 
Loving,  honest  men  and  women, 
were  never  made  to  live  upon  such 
accursed  meat  Poets  least ^of  all 
rhould  recommend  it;  for  are  they 
not  priests,  too,  in  their  way  ?  do  ther 
not  occupy  a  lu^vpy  neutnl  sround, 
apart  from  the  quarrels  ana  hatred 
of  the  world, — a  ground  to  which 
they  should  make  all  welcome,  and 
where  there  should  only  be  kindness 
and  peace?  .  .  .  •  Isee  Boiy 
0*More  relents.  He  drops  his  ter^ 
rific  club  of  battle ;  he  will  spare 
the  Sassenach  this  time,  and  leave 
him  whole  bones.  Betty,  take  down 
the  gentleman*s  stids,  and  make  a 
fire  with  it  in  the  kitchen,  and  we*ll  . 
have  a  roaring  pot  of  twankajr. 

While  discussing  the  feast,  in  per- 
fiect  good-humour  and  benevolence, 
let  us  say  that  the  novel  of  Treasure 
Trove  is  ezoeedinffly  pleasant  and 
lively.  It  has  not  been  written  with* 
out  care,  and  a  great  deal  of  historical 
reading.  Bating  the  abominable 
Fang  a  BoUa,  it  contains  a  number  of 
pleasant,  kindly,  and  sweet  lyrics, 
such  as  the  author  has  the  secret  cf 
inventing,  and  of  singing,  and  of  set- 
ting to  the  most  teiutifhl  music; 
and  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  de- 
licate and  graceful  etchings,  far  bet- 
ter than  any  before  designed  by  the 
author. 

Let  us  give  another  of  his  songs, 
which,  albeit  of  the  military  sort, 
has  the  real,  natural,  Zooer-like  feel- 
ing about  it . — 

•'  Th4  Soldier* 
Twti  glorious  day,  woilh  a  wwrioi's 
telUng,  ,    .     ^  V* 

Two  kings  b«d  fought,  and  the  figW 

WtsdOTHI,  ^     .  ,, 

When  'midst  the  shoot  of  victory  •^•"" 
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A  ferrent  prajer  o'er  that  ringlet  makiog. 
He  blessioga  sought  on  the  loyed  one's 
head* 
And  Tisions  fair  of  his  native  mouutsins 

Arose,  enchanting  his  fading  sight  \ 
Their  emerald  valleys  and  crystal  foun- 
taiDS 
Were  nerer  shining  more  green  and 
bright ; 
And  graspmg  his  little  cruukemt 
He  pledged  the  dear  island  of  green  ;— 
*  Though  far  from  thy  valleys  I  die, 
Dearest  isle,  to  my  heart  then  art  nigh, 
As  though  absent  1  never  had  been/ 

A  tear  now  feH — ^for  as  Kfe  was  sinking. 
The  pride  that  guarded  his  manly  eye 

Was  weaker  grown,  and  his  last  fond 
thinking 
Brought  heaven  and  home,  and  his  true 
love  nigh. 

But,  with  the  fire  of  his  gallant  nation. 
He  scom'd  surrender  without  a  blow  ! 

He  made  with  death  capitulation. 
And  with    warlike  honours  he    still 
would  go ; 

For,  draining  his  little  cruis^en. 

He  drank  to  bis  cruel  coUeen, 
To  the  emerald  land  of  his  birth — 
And  lifeless  he  sank  to  the  earth. 

Brave  a  soldier  as  ever  was  seen !" 

Here  is  the  commencement  of  an- 
other lyric ; — 

**  O  remember  this  life  is  but  dark  and 
brief; 
There  are  sorrows,  and  tears,  and  des* 

pair  for  all, 
And  hope  and  joy  are  as  leaves  that 

Then  pluck  the  beauteous  and  fragrant 

leaf 
Before  the  autumn  of  pain  and  grief! 

There  are  hopes  and  smiles  with  their 
starry  rays,— 
O  press  them  tenderly  to  thy  heart ! 
They  will  not  return  when  they  once 
depart! 
Rejoice  in  the  radiant  and  joyous  days 
Though  the  light,  though  the  glee  but  a 
moment  stays!" 

But  these  prettj,  wild,  fantastical 
lines  are  not  from  Treagure  Trove. 
They  come   from    another  volume 


the  MUer's  Dat^hier)  is  eridentlj 
the  work  of  a  very  young  hand.  It, 
too,  is  a  stirring  story  of  love  and 
war;  and  the  Pietender  is  once  more 
in  the  field  of  fiction.  The  writer 
aims,  too,  at  sentiment  and  thou^t- 
Ailness,  and  writes  sometimes  wisely, 
sometimes  poetically,  and  often  fmoat 
it  be  said  n  bombastically  and  ab- 
surdly. But  it  is  good  to  find  a 
writer  nowadays  (whether  it  be  pro- 
fitable for  himself  is  another  question) 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  think  at  alK 
Reflection  is  not  the  ordinary  quality 
of  novels,  whereof  it  seems  to  be  the 
writer's  maxim  to  give  the  reader  and 
himself  no  trouble  of  thinking  at  all, 
but  rather  to  lull  the  mind  into  a 
genial  doze  and  forgetfnlness.  For 
this  wholesome  and  complete  vacui^ 

I  would  recommend 1 

And  now  we  come  to  tne  Burgo^ 
master  of  BerUn^X  from  the  German 
of  Willebald  Alexis,  which  has  been 
admirably  translated  by  W.A.G. 
It  is  a  somewhat  hard  matter  to  pe- 
ruse these  three  great  volumes; 
above  all,  the  commencement  is  difii- 
cult.  The  type  is  dose ;  the  German 
names  very  outlandish  and  hard  to 
pronounce ;  the  action  of  the  novel 
rather  confused  and  dilatory.  But 
as  soon  as  the  reader  grows  accus- 
tomed to  the  names  and  the  style,  he 
will  find  much  to  interest  him  in  the 
volumes,  and  a  most  curious  and 
careful  picture  of  German  life  in  the 
fifteenth  centuiy  exhibited  to  him. 
German  burghers,  with  their  quar- 
rels and  carouses;  German  pnnces, 
for  whom  the  author  has  a  very  Ger- 
man respect;  German  junkers  and 
a  knights  gallantly  robbmg  on  the 
hway.  The  whole  of  that  strange, 
d,  forgotten  Grerman  life  of  tne 
middle  ages  is  here  resuscitated  for 
him  with  true  German  industry,  and 
no  small  share  of  humour.  There 
are  proverbs  enough  in  the  book  to 
stock  a  dozen  High-Dutch  Sanchos 
with  wisdom;   and  you  feel,  after 
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oomatrj^  and  fiuniliarises  him  with 
new  images,  personages,  ideas. 
Here  is  a  striking  specimen  of  the 

Tht  FeaU  in  th§  For$tt. 

«*  On  the  spot  where  Hens  Make- 
pnug's  can  stood  there  was  afterwtrds  a 
gnet  feesl.  No  humeo  eye  sew  it:  it 
was  a  sight  that  woald  Dot  hare  suited 
the  human  eje.  The  sky  was  g^ey 
enoagh  before ;  but  uow  it  became 
bbck.  The  red  pine-brancles  shook 
their  boughs,  and  from  erery  one  the 
crows  sprang  up,  and  circled  in  the  air, 
croaking.  Then  ihey  descended  like 
sight  upon  the  stones ;  and  as  flies 
blacken  a  apot  where  there  is  a  drop  of 
sossetbing  sweet,  so  they  covered  the 
dead  body  of  the  horse  with  their  black 
wings. 

'*  But  then  came  another  rushiog 
throufffa  the  air,  and  on  the  highest 
brsnches  sat  other  birds,  with  crooked 
hiUs.  rocking  themseltes.  They  were 
hawks  and  kites,  and  they  flew  down 
upon  the  lumps  of  stone ;  and  the  crows 
were  restless,  and  fluttered  backwards 
tnd  forwards. 

*'  But  whilst  they  were  contending, 
and  the  crows  which  had  flown  away 
kept  coming  again,  scarce  giving  the 
hawks  time  for  their  dainty  meal,  there 
night  be  seen  two  dark  spota  in  the 
highest  clouds;  nearer  they  drew  with 
ioimense  circles,  and  as  they  came  nearer 
each  circle  became  less.  The  crows 
fluttered  anxiously,  and  the  hawks  looked 
up  and  screamed,  still  unwilling  to  quit 
their  food;  bat  down  came,  with  out- 
spread wings  wide  enough  to  wrap 
round  a  lamb,  with  glistening  eyes  and 
powerful-booked  beaks,  two  mighty  ea- 
gles. It  was  as  if  a  hot  stone  bad  fallen 
man  the  elouda  biasing  and  glowing, 
raising  dust,  and  smoke,  and  vapour 
where  it  fell.  Just  in  such  a  manner 
thejr  pounced  upon  tbe  carrion,  beating 
their  wings  so,  that  tbe  grass  moved, 
shd  tbe  loose  snow  wss  blown  about*, 
snd  they  dug  their  claws  into  tbe  body, 
so  that  it  seemed  as  if  tbe  dead  animal 
was  moring  agadn,  and  msking  efforts  to 
get  up. 

"  The  crowa  flew  croeiring  swaj,  and 
the  other  birds  screamed  and  flew   here 


bowling.  All  that  had  lifii  was  silent; 
nothinp^  waa  heard  save  the  sound  of  long 
leaps  m  the  cracking  brushwood.  Tm 
foxes  stole  away ;  for  the  wolves  were 
there,  and  they  tore,  with  frightful  bowl- 
ings, what  toe  kites,  and  eaglea,  and 
foxes,  hsd  left*  When  the  morning 
came,  all  that  was  left  of  Makeprang*s 
horse  was  a  few  picked  and  broken 
bones :  it  was  gone  here  and  gone 
there." 

And  now  there  is  but  one  hook 
left  in  the  box,  the  smallest  one,  but 
oh  I  how  much  the  best  of  all.  It  is 
the  work  of  the  master  of  all  tbe 
English  humorists  now  ali^e;  the 
young  man  who  came  and  took  his 
place  calmly  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
tribe,  and  who  has  kept  it.  Think 
of  all  we  owe  Mr.  Dickens  since  those 
half-dosen  years,  the  store  of  happy 
hours  that  he  has  made  us  pass,  tne 
kindly  and  pleasant  companions  whom 
he  has  introduced  to  us ;  the  harmless 
laughter,  the  generous  wit,  the  fVank^-- 
manly,  human  love  which  he  has 
taught  us  to  feel  I  Every  month  of 
those  years  has  brought  us  some  kind 
token  from  this  delightfiil  genius. 
His  books  may  have  lost  in  art,  per- 
haps, but  could  we  afford  to  wait  ? 
Since  the  days  when  the  Spectator 
was  producea  by  a  man  of  Kindred 
mind  and  temper,  what  books  have 
appeared  that  nave  taken  so  affec- 
tionate a  hold  of  the  English  public 
as  these  ?  They  have  made  millions  | 
of  rich  and  poor  happy;  they  might' 
have  been  locked  up  for  nine  years, 
doubtless,  and  pruned  here  and  there 
and  improved  (which  I  doubt),  but 
where  would  luive  been  the  rwider's 
benefit  all  this  time,  while  the  author 
was  elaborating  his  performance? 
Would  the  communion  between  tbe 
writer  and  the  public  have  been  what 
it  is  now,— something  continiial,  con- 
ftdenUal,  sometbmg  Uke  pej»^™^ 
affection?  1  do  not  know  ^^eth«r 
these  stories  are  written  for  future 
aces :  many  sage  critics  doubt  on  ims 
i^^      There  are  always  aucb  con- 


head.    There  are  always 
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has  never  as  yet  been  clearly  asoer* 
tained.  Shakspeare  did  not  write  for 
faturity ;  he  wrote  his  i>layB  for  the 
same  purpose  which  inspires  the  pen 
of  Alfred  Bnnn,  Esquire,  viz.  to  fill 
his  Theatre  BoyaL  And  yet  we  read 
Shakspeare  now.  Le  Sage  and  Field- 
ing wrote  for  their  public ;  and  thoiL^h 
tiie  ^reat  Doctor  Johnson  put  ms 
peevish  protest  against  the  lame  of 
the  latter,  and  voted  him  "  a  dull 
dog,  sir, — a  low  fellow,**  yet  some- 
bow  Harry  Fielding  has  survived  in 
spite  of  the  critic,  and  Parson  Adams 
is  at  this  minute  as  real  a  character, 
as  much  loved  hv  us  as  the  old  doc- 
tor himself.  What  a  noble,  divine 
power  this  of  genius  is,  which,  pass- 
mg  from  the  poet  into  his  reader*s 
soul,  mingles  with  it,  and  there  en- 
genders, as  it  were,  real  creatures, 
which  is  as  strong  as  histoiy,  which 
creates  beings  that  take  their  place  by 
nature's  own.  All  that  we  know  of 
Don  Quixote  or  Louis  XIV.  we  eot 
to  know  in  the  same  way-— out  of  a 
book.  I  declare  I  love  »ir  Boffer  de 
Cover  W  quite  as  much  as  lEaakWal- 
ton,  and  have  iust  as  clear  a  consci- 
ousness of  the  looks,  voice,  habit,  and 
manner  of  being  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other. 

And  so  with  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion of  ihturity ;  if  any  benevolent 
being  of  the  present  age  is  imbued 
with  a  yearning  desire  to  know  what 
his  ffreat-great-grandehild  will  think 
of  this  or  that  authoi^-of  Mr.  Dick- 
ens especially,  whose  claims  to  fiune 
have  raised  tiie  question — ^the  only 
way  to  settle  it  is  bv  the  ordinary  his- 
toric method.  Did  not  your  great- 
peat-grandfather  love  and  delight 
m  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza? 
Have  they  lost  their  vitality  by  their 
age  ?   Don*t  they  move  laughter  and 


any  other  book  of  a  like  nature  wldoh 
the  public  takes  upon  itself  to  cri- 
ticise, the  individual  critic  had  qnite 
best  hold  his  peace.  One  reman* 
bers  what  Buonaparte  replied  to 
some  Austrian  critics,  of  much  cor- 
rectness and  acum^  who  doubted' 
about  acknowledging  the  Frendi  re- 
public I  do  not  mean  that  the 
Christmas  Carol  is  quite  as  brilliant 
or  self-evident  as  the  sun  at  noon- 
day ;  but  it  is  so  spread  over  Eng- 
land by  this  time,  that  no  sceptic,  no 
Freuer^s  Magazine^ — no,  not  even 
the  godlike  and  ancient  Quarter^  it- 
self ^venerable,  Satumian,  big- 
wiggeci  dynas^!)  could  review  it 
down.  "  Unhappy  fwpk !  deluded 
racer  one  hears  the  cauliflowered 
god  exclaim,  mournfully  shaking  the 
powder  out  of  his  ambrosial  curls, 
"^What  stranee  new  folly  is  this? 
What  new  deity  do  ye  worship? 
Know  ye  what  ye  dor  Know  ye 
that  vour  new  idCol  hath  little  Laun 
and  less  Greek  f  Know  ve  that  he 
has  never  tasted  the  birch  of  Eton, 
nor  trodden  the  flags  of  Car&x,  nor 
paced  the  academic  flate  of  TVomp- 
mgton?  Know  ve  that  in  mathe- 
matics, or  logics,  tnis  wretched  igno- 
ramus is  not  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  a 
wooden  spoon  f  See  ve  not  how, 
from  describing  low  humours,  he 
now,  fOTSooth,  will  attempt  the  sub- 
lime ?  Discern  ye  not  his  firalts  <^ 
taste,  his  depl<Nrable  propensity  to 
write  blank  verse?  Come  back  to 
your  ancient,  venerable,  and  natural 
mstructors.  Leave  this  new,  low, 
and  intoxicating  draught  at  which  ye 
rush,  and  let  us  lead  you  back  to  the 
old  wells  of  classic  lore.  Come  and 
repose  with  us  there.  We  are  your 
gods ;  we  are  the  ancient  oracles,  and 
no  nustake.    Come  listen  to  us  once 
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^  I  am  not  sure  that  the 

•Uqswy  IB  a  very  ccmiplete  one*  and 

protest,  with  the  elaaeks,  against  (he 

OKofhlankTerae  ia^oee;  huthere 

ill  objectioiia  stop.     Who  can  listen 

toob^eetioiis  pegmrding  such  a  book 

as  thk  ?     It  seems  to  me  a  national 

Iwiefit,  and  to  every  man  or  woman 

jjo  leads  it   a   personal  kindnew. 

The  last  two  people  I  heard  speak  of 

it  were  ispmen  ;    neither  knew  the 

Qtlier,  or  the  author,  and  both  said, 

fy  wi^r  of  eiiticiBm,    •*  God   bless 

Imar    A  Scotch  phOosopher,  who 

Mtknally  does  not  keep  Christmas- 

^y  oa  leading  the  book,  sent  out 

6r  a  tnrkflj,  and  asked  two  friends 

la  &ie — this  is  a  fiict  I    Many  men 

vere  known  to  sit  down  after  pe- 

numg  it,  and  write  off  letters  to 

^eir  frioida,  not  about  bosiness,  but 

o«it  of  ih^r  fblnesB  <^  heart,  and  to 

^iah   old    aeanaintanoes    a    happy 

Chriatmas.    Had  the  book  appeu^ 

a  fotm^  earlier,  all  the  prae  cat- 


tle would  haye  been  ^bbled  up  in 
pure  loTe  and  friendship,  Epping  de- 
nuded of  sausages,  and  not  a  turkey 
left  m  Norfolk.  His  royal  highness  s 
&t  stodc  would  have  fetcned  unheard- 
of  prices,  and  Alderman  Bannister 
would  haye  been  tired  of  slaying. 
But  there  is  a  Christmas  for  1844, 
too ;  die  book  will  be  as  early  then  I 
as  now,  and  so  let  speculators  look  out  > 

As  for  Tnnr  Tm ,  there  is  a  certain 
passage  in  the  book  regarding  that 
younff  gentleman,  about  which  a  man 
shouM  hardly  yenture  to  speak  in 
prmt  or  in  public,  any  more  than  he 
would  of  any  other  affections  of  hit 
priyate  heart.  There  is  not  a  reader 
m  ^igland  but  that  little  creature 
will  be  a  bond  of  unioa  between  the 
author  and  him;  and  he  will  sa^  of 
Charies  Dickens,  as  the  woman  just 
now,  **GoD  BLISS  Hnf  r  What  a 
feeling  is  Mb  for  a  writer  to  be  able 
to  inspue,  and  what  a  revrard  to 
reM)  I  A.  A.  1/. 


THB  WIKD8. 

Tkb  winds  are  hurrying  by  me  with  a  tone, 
That  tells  of  schtows  past,  of  woes  to  come. 
Desolate,  desolate,  their  wings  are  sweeping, 
lake  ocean  wailing,  or  its  monsters  keepii^ 
Their  howling  wsSch  o*er  storms  that  yet  lie  sleeping. 
Tell  me,  ye  winds,  stop  on  your  course  and  say. 
What  ye  naye  witness  d  on  your  fearfrd  way. 
Uaye  ye  swept  through  the  lone  deserted  halk. 
Where  once  Dright  yisions  flashed  and  jewels  shoneP 
A/Hiere  now  the  moonbeams  dance  on  ruin'd  walls. 

And  thy  yoioe  mingles  wiUi  noarse  waterfolls, 

Dashing  neglected  oyer  rugged  stones. 

And  stniggDnff  with  their  roar  to  drown  thy  moana? 

Haye  ye  rush'd  in  your  might  and  wrath. 
By  those  towers  where  many  haye  we|A  t 

Waking  in  your  dark  midnight  path 
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THE  SPECULATIVE  PARRICIDE. 

A  PLATONIC  8TUDT. 

*  Blood  bath  been  tbed  ere  now,  i*  th*  olden  time. 
Ere  buman  statute  purged  the  gentle  weal ;' 
Aj,  and  since  too,  murders  bave  been  perform 'd 
loo  terrible  for  the  ear.     The  times  have  been 
lliat  when  the  brains  were  oat  the  man  would  die. 
And  there  an  tud,^  Macbeth, 


Gilbert  Wakefield  observes  in- 
genaously,  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Ubarles  James  Fox,  that  Plato  and 
Aristophanes  were  among  the  au- 
thors whose  works  he  could  never 
read  throueh.  Few  scholars  would 
say  as  much  in  the  case  of  the  comic 

rt ;  for  if  any  classical  writer  can 
said  to  be  fashionable,  it  is  he, 
though  the  wild  character  of  his  vrit, 
his  everlasting  parodies  of  tragedies 
now  lost,  his  incessant  local  allusions, 
concur  to  render  the  study  of  his 
productions  difficult.  With  Flato 
the  case  is  somewhat  different.  He 
is  supposed  to  lie  wholly  beyond  the 
sphere  of  popular  intelligence,  not 
because  of  any  peculiarities  in  his 
language  or  manner,  but  because  he 
is  very  commonly  believed  to  treat  of 
subjects  in  which  men  of  the  world 
neither  are  nor  can  be  interested. 

But  upon  what,  then,  do  the  Pla- 
tonic dialogues  for  the  most  part 
turn?  Not  upon  steam-trains,  we 
admit,  or  spinning-jennies,  or  upon 
the  best  methods  of  flying  in  the  air, 
or  upon  mesmerism,  or  homoeopathy, 
or  the  cold-water  cure,  or  repeal. 
Nevertheless,  the  topics  which  Plato 
delights  to  discuss  are  not  altogether 
without  their  importance.  lie  treats, 
for  example,  of  politics,  morals,  and 
religion ;  that  is,  of  the  best  methods 
of  securing  the  happiness  of  mankind 


nicely  adapted  to  the  times.  Plato, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  has  left  us  few 
sermons.  Grave,  no  doubt,  he  some- 
times can  be  when  it  seems  to  make 
for  his  purpose ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
we  look  upon  him  as  a  comic  writer, 
replete  with  genuine  wit,  sometimes 
disguised  in  solenm  phraseology, 
sometimes  bursting  forth  inoppor* 
tunely  in  the  midst  of  the  most  se- 
rious discussions,  but  more  frequently 
introduced  without  reserve  for  the 
obvious  and  most  legitimate  pur- 
pose of  enlivening  and  delighting  the 
reader. 

The  fact  being  precisely  as  we  have 
stated,  it  seems  difficult  to  explain 
how  it  can  have  happened  that  Plato 
has  in  almost  all  ages  been  *'  caviare 
to  the  ffeneral."  Our  own  hypothesis 
is  as  follows : — For  some  ages  before 
the  final  extinction  of  Paganism,  there 
flourished  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere  a 
class  of  men  who  styled  themselves 
philosophers  and  pretended  to  be  the 
disciples  of  Plato.  That  they  under- 
stood his  philosophy  we  cannot  be 
so  uncharitable  as  to  believe,  for  if 
they  did  we  can  only  regard  them  as 
so  many  impostors.  It  is  more  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that,  being  en- 
dowed with  wild  and  irre^lar  imagi- 
nations, livine  much  m  solitude, 
conversing  witn  their  own  ideas,  or 
rather  dreams,  they   became,  as  a 
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pardon  ns  the  remark,  by  the  same 
inflnenoe,  bare,  in  mo6t  periods  of 
modem  btstoiy,  been  &in  to  seek 
^'the  sonl's  J07  which  lies  in  doing** 
amoi^  thoee  obscure  and  visionary 
regHMfiB  of  the  intellectual  universe 
which  separate  the  domains  of  philo- 
sophy from  those  of  poetry  and  ro- 
mmnee.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  discover 
the  reason  of  Plato's  unpopularit;^  in 
the  vagaries  of  the  modem  rlatonists, 
who,  standing  between  us  and  their 
snppoaed  master,  have  cast  back 
their  shadows  upon  him  and  eclipsed 
his  brightness. 

In  some  such  way  as  this  we  are 
aecnstomed  to  account  to  ourselves 
tar  a  fact  wliich  would  be  otherwise 
inexplicable,  because  both  in  charac- 
ter and  subject  the  majority  of  the 
Platcmic  dialogues  appear  to  us  essen- 
tially popular.  In  the  first  place, 
th^  are,  to  a  verv  high  degree, 
dramatic,  and,  as  the  discussion  or 
investigation  proceeds,  a  number  of 
diaracters,  through  whose  instm- 
mentality  the  business  is  accom- 
plished, are  simultaneously  developed. 
In  most  modem  specimens  of  this 
form  of  composition,  where  the  mat- 
ter, we  mean,  is  philosophical,  such 
ss  the  dialogues  of  Hylas  and  Philo- 
nous  on  matter  and  spirit,  and  those 
in  the  Minute  Philosopher  between 
Euphranor,  Aldphron,  Lysicles,  &c., 
upon  things  in  general,  there  is  no 
delineation  of  character  at  all.  You 
see  through  the  interlocutors  at  a 
glance.  The  author,  incapable  of 
dii^n^i^ing  his  nartialities,  bnngs  for- 
ward, obviously,  one  person  to  beat 
and  another  to  be  beaten,  sides 
tbronghoat  with  the  victorious  party, 
and  never  puts  bis  principles  even  m 
seeming  peril  for  a  moment.  Plato 
is  &r  more  skilful.  For  although, 
when  Socrates  appears,  it  is  gener^ly 
^It  that  the  ri^ht  nde  is  that  whicn 


ation  of  habits  and  in  the  ezdting  of 
the  appetite  to  know,  so  the  art  of 
philosophising,  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  education  of  men,  con- 
sists in  freeing  all  the  powers  of  the 
mind  from  the  trammels  of  prejudice, 
sloth,  and  ignorance,  and  setting  it  on 
the  highway  to  wisdom. 

Consonantly  with  this  view  of  the 
matter,  Plato's  interlocutors  often 
start  subjects,  pursue  them  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  turn  to  the  considera- 
tion of  something  else,  connected,  no 
doubt,  with  the  ori^naJ  topic  in  hand, 
but  sufficiently  different  fVom  it  to 
afford  the  charm  of  variety.  In  the 
Euthyphro%t  which  forms  the  theme 
of  the  present  study,  several  propo- 
sitions are  examined,  slightly,  per- 
haps, upon  the  whole,  but  yet  seri- 
ously enough  to  excite  and  direct 
towards  them  all  the  powers  of  the 
reader's  mind. 

Tiedemann,   Schleiermacher,  and 
others,  though  diligent  students  of 
every  thing  connectal  with  the  Pla- 
tonic Dialogues,  seem,  nevertheless, 
to  have  overlooked  an  extremely  im- 
portant point  in  the  design  of  the 
jEufhyphroTL,  which,  when  properly 
considered,  will  be  found  to  be  a  kind 
of  supplement  to  the  Oorgias^  rather 
than  an  accidental  appendage  con- 
nected ¥rith  the  Protagorcu,    In  the 
former  of  these  dialogues,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable compositions  bequeathed  to 
us  by  ancient  Greece,  Socrates  main- 
tains a  very  startling  doctrine.     He 
says,  that  when  an  individual  has 
been  guilty  of  any  offence  against  the 
laws  of  God  or  man  it  is  as  much  his 
own  interest,  as  it  is  the  interest  of 
society,  that  he  shall  suffer  punish- 
ment.    If,  therefore,  his  offence  be 
worthy  of  Btripes,  he  will  imdergo 
them ;  if  ol  fetters,  he  w^  8^^?P^\^ 
be  bound  v*^  ??  ^?«^J?.t  r^JSs 
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of  crfane,  none  ought  to  be  so  soli- 
cHoiu  to  provide  him  with  the  only 
remedy  which  Providence  has,  in  that 
case,  made  available,  as  he  himself  in 
the  first  place,  and  in  the  next  his 
parents,  children,  or  family. 

This  notion  reqnired  for  its  basb 
the  belief  upon  which  was  afterwards 
fonnded  the  doctrine  of  penance  and 
purgatorv;  namely,  that  suffering 
nec^sarily,  by  its  natural  operation, 
purifies  imd  restores  the  soul  to  its 
original  state.  But  Socrates,  however 
comprehensive  his  mind  may  have 
been,  was,  obviously,  fiir  from  fore- 
seeing all  the  consequences  which 
might  be  drawn  firom  the  principle 
he  had  thus  laid  down.  For  example, 
it  never  occurred  to  him,  we  will 
suppose,  to  imagine  that,  out  of  his 
general  theoiy  of  crime  and  punish- 
ment, practical  attempts  at  parricide 
could  possibly  flow. 

Nevertheless,  we  may  &irly  infer 
from  the  EtUhtfphran  ihaJt  there  wore 
persons  at  Atnens  sufBciently  ma- 
tmal  and  cast-uron  in  their  composi- 
tion to  be  able  to  consider  human 
actions  as  so  many  questions  in 
mathemathics ;  to  disr^iu^  the  sa- 
cred influences  of  relationship  and 
consanguinity;  and  to  be  incapable 
of  perceiving  that  no  conclusions  of 
abstract  reasoning  can  sanction  us  in 
trampling  upon  uie  primary  instincts 
of  nature  and  setting  at  nought  the 
elemental  affections  and  impulses  of 
the  heart 

Experience,  however,  speedily  un- 
deceived him.  In  the  first  place,  he 
himself  became  obnoxious  to  the  laws 
of  his  country  by  the  commission,  not 
of  a  real,  but  of  a  conventional  crime. 
The  Athenians,  it  is  well  known,  be- 
lieved in  a  certain  hierarchy  of  eods, 
in  whose  honour  the  state  had  or- 
dered divine  service  to  be  performed, 
and  respecting  whom  numerous  fii- 
bles  were  popularly  related  and 
reouired  to  be  received  as  articles  of 


influence  of  the  philosopher,  faroi^t 
a  public  accusation  against  bom  in  the 
court  of  the  king  archon,  irhkk. 
consisted  of  two  counts,  the  first 
charging  him  with  innovatii^  in 
matters  of  religion,  the  second  with 
corrupting  the  youth  by  imbnii^ 
their  minds  with  these  new  doctrinea. 

This  circumstance  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary for  Socrates  to  repair  to  the 
purlieus  of  the  law-courts,  where, 
while  waiting  for  his  trial  to  come 
on,  he  seems  to  have  moved  about 
conversing,  as  usual,  with  whom- 
soever he  met  in  a  talkative  mood. 

The  quarter  of  the  dty  in  which 
the  king  archon  usually  sat  as  judge 
was  adorned  with  mag^oificent  build- 
ings and  porticoes,  among  which  were 
the  Royal  Portico,  where  the  court 
was  held,  the  portico  of  the  Hermse, 
the  portico  or  Zeus  Eleutherios,  and 
the  rainted  Portico.  All  these  struo- 
tures  were  situated  in  the  street 
leading  from  the  Pdraic  gate  to  the 
new  market-place,  and  a  person 
pacing  to  and  fro  beneath  their  lon^ 
colonnades  could  behold  suooessiYelj, 
according  to  the  direction  in  whi& 
he  mov^  the  coniod  mountain  of 
Lycabettos,  the  rock  of  the  Acropolii» 
surmounted  by  the  glittering  stmo- 
tures  of  the  Propylsa,  the  Parthenon, 
and  other  temples,  and  the  Hill  of 
the  Areiopagoe,  fiunous  for  the  up- 
rightness of  the  judges  who  eom- 
monly  sat  upon  its  summit. 

Walking  here, — admiring  some- 
times the  deep  blue  of  the  sky,  some- 
times the  groups  in  terra  cotia  which 
stood  sharoly  relieved  against  it,  re- 
jHresenting  Theseus  precipitating  Sd- 
ron  into  the  sea,  and  the  carrying 
a?ray  of  Cephalos,  called  the  Beaoti- 
frd,  hy  the  goddess  of  the  day, — in 
the  midst  of  clients,  interpreters  of 
the  law,  and  that  rabble  of  idle  non- 
descripts who  in  all  countries  aflect 
the  neighbourhood  of  e<|uity  and 
iustice.  Socrates  was  recosmised  bv  an 
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the  kndabloMa   of  lut   pwmiito, 
tend  thai,  like  his  beMexs,  he  had 
idkn  upon   "eril   days   and   evU 
tanraea.      Gakhas,  his  predeocssor 
IB  the  art,  had  flomidiea  in  an  age 
ithtm  the  greatest  men  in  Greece 
thon^t  it  ineambent  on  them  to 
snfanit  their  jndg^noit  and  their  ae- 
tioiiB  to  the  dneciion  of  that  portent 
and   dream-interpreter.     But   time 
had  now  safqped  and  undermined  the 
fcfmdations  of  the  dirining  art,  since 
our  friend  Euthyj^irott,  though,  as 
he  BHHiius  us,  his  predictions  never 
&akd  to  be  acecunplidied,  had  the 
aoortifiealion  to  behold  himself  re- 
eaided  hj  his  countrymen  in  the 
Bgitf  of  a  juggler  or  a  merry-andrew. 
S&Q,  in  Whatever  light  he  might  be 
contemplated  by  the  world,  Soorates 
did  not  disdain  to  hold  communion 
with  him.     Besides,  we  diould  de- 
ceive ourselves  were  we,  with  some 
of  Flato*s    commentators,  to   look 
mm  Eatfajrphron  as  amere  contemp- 
t&le  kmnramns.    He  boasts,  indeed, 
and  gkuriiks  himself  upon  his  sn- 
perior  knowledge,  and  is  so  far  ridi- 
cnloos;  hut  in  many  respects  he  may 
be  regarded  as  the  representative  of 
the  popular  mind  of  his  age,  inclining 
rather  towards  the  creSilons  than 
the  sceptical  side,  but  in  the  main, 
perliaps,  not  more  superstitions  than 
the  rest  of  his  countrymen.    In  his 
appreda^dtm  of  Socrates  he  exhibits 
some  acntenesB,  and  lets  fall  in  the 
eoQive  c»f  the  dialogue  two  or  three 
remarks  which  betoken  oonnderable 
|ui%meiit  and  reach  of  understand- 


at  the  philoBopher*8  al- 
Insion  to  his  trial,  of  which  no  ru- 
mour bad  faotberto  reached  him, 
''Wfaoisyofiir  proeeeatorF*  inquires 

"  I  doi&*t  very  well  know  the  man,** 
replies  tlie  aon  of  SophrooiBcos.  **He 
is  young:,  lio^rever,  ud  is  yet  Httle 
(alked  oC      His  numi.  I  belWA    m 


like  him  to  have  so  important  a 

brief  oitrusted  to  him.  fle  knows, 
however,  as  he  says,  in  what  way  the 
youth  are  corrupted,  and  who  it  is 
that  corrupts  them,  from  which  be 
would  seem  to  be  some  very  sa^ 
person,  who,  having  fiithomed  my 
shallowness,  has  determined  to  com- 
plain to  the  dty,  instead  of  running 
to  tdl  his  mo^er,  of  my  design 
a^nst  the  innocent  young  folks  of 
his  age.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  onl^ 
statesman  going  who  understands  his 
business,  since  he  perceives  clearly 
how  necessary  it  is  to  b^gin  with  the 
training  of  youth,  that  thev  may  be 
render^  good  citisens,  as  husband- 
men who  would  bring  any  plants  to 
pofectkm  always  bestow  their  chiefest 
care  upon  the  seedlings.** 

The  whole  account  of  Melitos  is 
one  of  the  most  masterly  examples  of 
the  Socratic  irony,  keoi,  quiet,  but 
to  the  last  degree  effective.  This 
perscm,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a 
poet,  and  probably  made  use  in  his 
accusation  of  highly  figurative  lan- 
guage; for  Socrates  seems  to  satirise, 
though  very  slightly,  an  expression 
of  his.  ^  lam,  as  be  says,  at  blast- 
ing future  ffenerations  in  the  bud.** 
The  metaphor,  in  itself  however,  is 
fine,  and  could  only  have  appeared 
objectionable  to  Somtes,  if  he  really 
did  entertain  any  obiectioa  against  it, 
from  something  in  toe  context  which 
has  not  been  preserved.  The  irony 
that  follows  is  bitii^.  Having  taken 
care  of  the  youth,  Socrates  observes 
that  Melitos  would  no  doubt  extend 
his  solicitude  to  his  elders,  and  see 
that  the  old  men  were  precisely  what 
they  oofffat  to  be.  This  idea  occurs, 
also,  I  &ink,  in  the  Oorgias^  where 
Socrates  inquires,  "What  have  we 
childienfor^ut  that  they  may  watch 
over  our  conduct,  and  keep  ua  to  otix 
duty?**  Similar  in  spirit  is  the  if^ 
mark  made  in  Sir  Egbert  Nauuto«» 
Kv  fhP  inrnM  recorder  Martin,  ^^^ 
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the  inteq>r6tation  which  the  phUoso- 
pher  had  ironically  ffiyen  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Melitoe,  ne  says : — 

**  Would  that  it  might  prove  so ; 
but  I  greatly  dread  lest  the  contrary 
should  happen ;  since,  at  all  events, 
he  begins  with  attacking  the  very  Hes- 
tia,  or  household  god  of  the  state,  by 
seeking  to  injure  you.  In  what  way, 
however,  does  he  pretend  that  you 
corrupt  the  ^outh  ? 

**  Why,  m  a  way  which,  when 
plainly  stated,  appears  most  strange : 
ne  charges  me  with  being  at  the  same 
time  a  manufacturer  of  new  gods, 
and  a  despiser  of  the  old.  Such  are 
the  ffrounds  of  his  proceeding/* 

This  observation  mtroduces  a  fresh 
topic,  the  one  which  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  obscure  connected  with  the 
history  of  Socrates, —  I  mean  the 
spirit  which  he  said  appeared  to  him 
from  time  to  time  cautioning  him 
and  restraining  his  actions ;  for  it 
never  counselled  what  to  do,  but 
only  what  to  shun.  This  spirit,  or, 
in  the  language  of  ancient  Greece, 
demon,  was,  perhaps,  nothing  more 
than  his  own  exquisite  prudence,  or 
conscience,  of  whose  voice  and  inti- 
mations he  may  have  spoken  some- 
what too  figuratively,  while  he  was 
interpreted  and  understood  literally. 
He  may  even  have  believed  that 
since  the  internal  monitor  in  him,  as 
in  all  other  men,  was  more  audible 
at  some  times  than  at  others,  it  mjght 
have  been  a  voice  from  God.  Tnis 
would  be  no  impeachment  of  his  un- 
derstanding; for,  since  Grod  has  in- 
dubitably revealed  things  to  man- 
kind, Socrates  may  have  flattered 
himself  that  he  was  chosen  to  be  the 
recipient  of  some  kind  of  revelation. 
At  all  events,  his  language  will  often 
bear  this  kind  of  interpretation,  and 
upon  such  grounds  did  his  accusers 
in    Twirt   nrnrppd.       Allndinor  fn  th** 


spearian  accuracy  Fbito  could  paint 
tne  interior  movements  of  the  iniiid  ; 
and  in  the  next  place  it  discloses  to 
us  the  estimation  in  which  the  art  of 
soothsaying  was  held  in  those  times. 
In  the  Homeric  ages,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, augurs  and  soothsayers  di- 
rected the  inarch  of  armies  and  the 
affairs  of  kingdoms ;  but  when  £a- 
thyphron  addressed  his  countrymen 
in  the  public  assemblies,  and  under- 
took to  foretell  what  would  come  to 
pass,  they  laujB^hed  at  him ;  though, 
as  he  himself  avers,  he  had  nerer 
made  a  single  prediction  which  had 
not  been  accomplished.  But,  pat- 
ting himself  and  Socrates  in  the  same 
cat^^ry,  in  the  true  Falstaff  vein 
(^*  they  hate  us  youth*"),  he  says, 
'^  the  multitude  envy  all  persons  luce 
us ;  we  must,  however,  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  them,  but  go  our  own  gait.** 

From  the  reply  of  Socrates  we 
learn  that  he  thought  it  no  great  ca- 
lamity to  be  laughea  at.  £ven  to  be 
suspected  of  being  wise  he  considered 
a  tnin^  tolerable  in  itself  since  the 
Athenians  trouble  themselves  very 
little  as  to  whether  a  man  were  wise 
or  not,  provided  he  permitted  the 
people  to  enjoy  their  folly.  But  if 
ne  set  up  for  a  reformer,  and  pre- 
tended to  impart  his  wisdom,  tiiey 
were  quickly  down  upon  him,"  either, 
as  he  phrases  it,  "  through  envy,  or 
througn  some  other  feeling  equally 
creditable.**  The  remark  of  Euthv- 
phron  on  this  point  shews  that  he 
was  wide  awake. 

"  How  the  Athenians,**  he  says, 
"  might  be  affected  towards  me  under 
such  circumstances,  I  don*t  mean  to 
try.** 

The  worthy  soothsayer  had,  in 
fact,  no  desire  to  become  a  mar^. 
His  last  observation  convinced  So- 
crates of  this. 
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fiat  if  they  alter  upon  the  affidrte- 
lioQiljr,  h  must  be  unoertam  how  it 
win  rad,  except  to  you  soothsayen.*' 
A  very  bnef  snatch  of  dialogiie 
terresy  as  we  have  seen,  to  explain  the 
Botivea  which  had  hrcmght  Socrates 
to  the  Bqyal  Portico,  after  which 
it  becomes  Enthyphrcm^s  turn  to  de- 
claie  the  nature  of  his  business.  In 
this  part  of  the  composition  Pkto 
diqdays  extraordinary  skilL  Had 
he  represented  the  diviner  as  in  any 
degree  doubtful  of  the  rectitude  of 
his  conduct,  he  must  have  rendered 
him  so  utterly  detestable,  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  ex- 
nerience  any  interest  in  his  affairs. 
It  is  not  intended^  however,  that  he 
should  be  looked  upon  as  a  diabolical 
personage.  At  bottom,  no  doubt, 
there  is  a  radical  flaw  in  his  charac- 
ter; but,  superfidaUy,  he  appears  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  wrong- 
headed  and  pedantic  moralist,  who, 
baring  got  nold  of  an  hypothens, 
imagines  it  to  be  incumbent  on  him 
to  raffer  it  to  ripen  into  all  its  conse- 
quences. As  often  happens,  more- 
over, he  is  most  proud  or  that  which 
should  have  most  deeply  affected  him 
with  shame.  The  reason  is,  that 
wisely  supposing  himself  to  be  wise, 
and  imagining  that  it  has  been  given 
him  to  soar  above  the  vulgar,  he 
seems  to  discover  merit  in  departing 
from  the  ordinary  practice  of  man- 
kind, and  in  shocking  the  prejudices 
of  the  multitude.  He,  tiierefore, 
does  not  hesitate  at  all,  as  soon  as  the 
questkniB  of  Socrates  afford  him  an 
<^>eniiig,  to  declare  that  he  is  bent 
upon  committing  parricide,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  coarse  method  resorted 
to  by  ordinary  murderers,  but  by 
rendering  the  state  bis  accomplice, 
and  employing  the  instromentaUty  of 
the  law. 


"Tour  own,  my  good  man  r* 

♦*  Exactly." 

"  What  IS  the  crime,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  accusation  ?** 

"  Murder  I" 

Socrates,  at  the  announcement  of 
so  astounding  a  design,  ceases  to 
be  a  cold  speculator,  ami  becomes  at 
once  a  man  aUve  to  all  the  impulses 
and  emotions  of  humanity.  He  fbr- 
gjets  utterly  the  barren  oeneralisa- 
tions  of  the  Oorgicuy  which  lie  open 
to  precisely  the  same  objecticms  as 
the  actual  proceeding  of  jSvthypknm^ 
and  undertakes  to  convince  the  wor- 
thy soothsayer  that  the  enterprise  in 
which  he  lias  embarked  is  the  most 
flagitious  and  unnatural  conceivable 
by  the  human  imagination. 

But  besides  being  a  philosopher 
and  a  moralist,  Plato  aims  also  at  be- 
ing a  judicious  writer,  and,  there- 
fore, instead  of  plungins  his  interlo- 
cutors at  once  into  protound  investi- 
gations respecting  tne  principles  and 
motives  of  human  action,  he  intro- 
duces something  like  a  short  story, 
by  Socrates  requiring  Euthyphron 
to  explain  the  circumstances  in  which 
his  parriddid  prosecution  had  ori- 
ginated. This  renders  it  necessary 
to  allude  to  certain  historical  ffu^ 
which  may  in  some  measure  be  re- 

Srded  as  consequences  of  the  great 
edian  war. 

In  the  year  446  b.c,  the  island  of 
Naxos,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
Cyclades,  fell  under  the  power  of 
Athens ;  and,  eleven  years  atlerwards, 
Tolmides  led  thither  a  number  of 
cleruchi,  or  colonists,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  the  influence  of 
the  Athenians  in  tnat  part  of  the 
iEgiean.  Among  these  emigrants, 
Pantios,  the  father  of  Euthyphron, 
appears  to  have  been  one.  At  least, 
we  find  him,  in  consequence  of  this 
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Streams,  too,  cool  and  transparent, 
flow  down  the  bottom  of  the  valleys, 
and  traverse  the  small,  but  rich  plains 
which  extend  to  the  edge  of  the  sea. 
The  wines  of  this  island,  whether  red 
or  amber-colonred,  were  anciently  of 
so  superior  a  quality,  that  they  caused 
it  to  be  considered  as  the  peculiar 
dixxle  of  Dionysos,  who,  in  his  ex- 
treme liberality,  is  said,  by  the  poets 
and  mythologists,  to  have  bestowed 
upon  the  inhabitants  a  fountain  of 
pure  wine.  This,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, was  intended  for  the  gentle- 
men. For  the  ladies  he  had  another 
and,  perhaps,  more  welcome  gift :  he 
abridged  the  period  of  their  gestation 
to  eight  months,  having  himself  in- 
habited no  longer  the  bosom  of  Se- 
mele.  To  account  for  the  name  of 
this  island,  the  Greeks  had  an 
abundance  of  traditions ;  some  tracing 
it  back  to  one  of  its  ancient  Carian 
inhabitants,  others  to  a  son  of  the 
moon-struck  End^mion,  while  a  third 
class  of  etymologists  derived  it  from 
»«^,  an  ancient  verb,  signifying  to 
sacrifice. 

Whether  Pantios  busied  himself 
in  this  kind  of  researches  does  not  ap- 
pear. But  he  seems  to  have  been  an 
active  agriculturist,  and  certainly  re- 
sided in  the  country  on  his  own 
lands,  the  system  of  absenteeism  not 
having  then,  perhaps,  been  invented. 
Like  our  brethren  in  the  southern 
states  of  the  Union,  **  we  guess,*'  he 
was  a  slaveholder  too ;  but,  not  pos- 
sessing a  sufficient  number  of  bonds- 
men, he  was  fain  to  hire  day-labour- 
ers (a-cXcq-M^,  to  assist  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  farm. 

Now  the  exnerienoe  of  all  ages  tends 
to  prove  two  tnings :  first,  that  rustics 
will  sometimesgetdrunk;  second,  that 
being  drunk  they  will  be  quarrelsome. 
This  was  exemplified  by  one  of  the 
hinds  and  one  of  the  slaves  of  Pan- 
tios; for,  a  dispute  arising  between 
them,  the  labourer  fell  upon  the 
slave  and  killed  him. 

There  was  no  coroner  in    those 


the  Dicads  before  his  eyes,  he  im- 
mediately despatched  a  messenger  to 
Athens,  to  take  the  opinion  of  coun- 
sel as  to  what  he  should  do  with  his 
grisoner.  The  winds  may,  perhaps, 
ave  been  contrary,  the  meeaenfeT 
slothful,  or  the  lawyers  hesitating 
and  slow.  At  any  rate,  several  days 
elapsed  before  rantioe  obtained  a 
reply  from  Athens;  and  as,  in  the 
meanwhile,  no  attention  was  paid  to 
the  prisoner,  the  cold,  hux^r,  and 
his  cnains,  put  a  period  to  his  life. 

This  event  placed  our  friend 
Euthyphron  in  a  novel  and  very 
extraordinary  position.  He  had,  of 
course,  no  enmity  against  his  &ther, 
and,  doubtless,  was  in  no  hurry  to 
inherit  his  estate ;  but,  entertaining 
the  highest  possible  ideas  of  justice 
and  equity,  he  at  once  conceivd  it  to 
be  his  bounden  duty — ^without  refer- 
ence to  relationship,  without  con- 
sidering what  might  be  the  effect  of 
his  pn^eeding  upon  public  opinion, 
and,  moreover,  without  consulting  a 
siuffle  individual  among  his  friends 
or  Sunily — ^to  prosecute  the  old  man, 
his  father,  for  murder.  He  soon, 
however,  discovered  that  the  several 
members  of  his  household  were  leas 
enlightened  than  himself.  For,  as 
he  complains  to  Socrates,  not  one  of 
them  all,— no,  not  even  the  white- 
bearded  oct(^enarian  who  was  the 
object  of  the  prosecution,  could  be 
made  to  perceive  the  justice  or  the 
piety  of  it.  This  extreme  perversity 
on  the  part  of  the  old  gentleman  was 
what  most  particularly  touched  the 
sensitive  Euthyphron.  He  seems  to 
have  expected  that  Pantios  would 
have  congratulated  himself  upon  the 
possession  of  so  heroic  a  son,  who  could 
set  the  laws  of  nature  at  defiance, 
and  despise  the  opinions  of  all  man- 
kind, in  carrying  out  his  own  ab- 
stract ideas  of  right  and  justice.  But 
he  found  both  father  and  fViends 
utterly  incapable  of  following  him  in 
his  sublime  flights,  through  the  mere 
ignorance  of  divine  matters,  and  in- 


tophCT,  ii»tad  of  fidling  in  with  his 
enlted  y^wa,  takes  his  stand  upon 
the  same  gronnd  with  the  Tulgar, 
sod  hints  at  the  possibility  of  his 
bein^  nmtaken. 

'^By  aU  the  gods!  Enthyphron," 
i^xrUims  the  philosof^er,  "  dost  thou 
pietend  to  understand  divine  thin^ 
so  aoconitely  as  to  be  certain  that,  m 
prosecuting  thy  ftther  for  such  a 
cause,  thou  art  not  thyself  guilty  of 
impiety?- 

**  My  knowledge  would  be  of  small 
use  to  roe.**  be  replies,  "  and  Euthy- 
phron  woold  in  this  differ  little  from 
other  men,  if  I  did  not  comprehend 
all  these  things  with  the  greatest 
nicety.** 

It  is  now  that  the  dialogue  enters 
upon  its  proper  subject,  wmch  was  to 
demonstrate  two  things :  first,  that 
the  popular  legends  respecting  the 
gods  were  to  be  r^;arded  as  so  many 
poeticai  tales,  either  invented  at 
pleasure  by  mytholcM^ists,  or  set  afloat 
in  those  early  periocb  of  civilisation, 
when  men  as  yet  understood  nothing 
of  God,  and  had  formed  no  proper 
conception  of  the  nature  of  religion 
and  virtue  ;  second,  to  shew  that 
virtue  is  not  the  creature  of  positive 
institutiona,  but  that  it  rests  on  an 
eternal  basis,  established  at  the  be- 
ginnmg  by  the  supreme  Author  of 
ail  things.  But,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
this  conclusion,  Socrates  by  no  means 
assails  Euthyphron  with  the  formal 
powers  of  logic  Ue  rather  plays 
with  him,  brings  forward  and  dis- 
cusses mythes  from  the  elder  religion 
of  Greece,  and  carries  on  clandes- 
tinely his  war  of  extermination 
agednst  the  poets. 

The  soothsayer,  in  order  to  shield 
hunself  from  pablic  censure,  alleges 
ibe  example  of  tbe  gods,  observing, 
that  since  Zeoa  liad  bound  and  im- 
ynsoned  his  father  Cronos,  while  the 
utter,  in  turn,  bed  mutilated  Ou- 
tturn, it  would  be  impossible  for 
suet  of  bis  countrymen  as  acknow- 
kdged  tbe  piety  a«d  justice  of  these 
tnmactions  to  <x>rmdemn  him  for  fol- 


in  that  S3rstem  of  allegory  by  which 
the  fables  of  old  times  may  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  doctrines  of  philosophy. 
According  to  this  system,  2ieus, — the 
living  one,  from  the  verb  C««)  to  live, 
— may  be  said  to  bind  and  abridge  the 
power  of  time,  and  deprive  it  of  its 
sovereignty  over  creation,  bv  pro- 
ducing faster  than  it  can  destro;^. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  the  world  is 
said  to  be  the  offspring  of  time, 
Cronos,  bjr  calling  it  into  existence, 
may  be  said  to  have  infringed  upon 
the  undivided  sway  of  Oursnos,  or 
that  eternity  a  parte  ante  which  ex- 
isted before  the  world  was. 

The  people,  however,  did  not  thus 
understand  their  mytholosy,  but  in- 
terpreted its  fables  literally,  and  de- 
rived from  them  a  sanction  for  the 
very  worst  crimes  they  could  com- 
mit. Socrates,  therefore,  was  per- 
fectly right  in  making  war  upon  the 
popular  religion  of  his  country.  For, 
according  to  this  wild  system  of  theo- 
logy, the  f;ods  were  all  of  them  im- 
perfect bemss,  gifted  some  with  more, 
some  with  kss  knowledge,  and  en- 
dowed, accidentally,  with  weaker  or 
stronger  propensities  towards  {good- 
ness and  rectitude.  In  determining, 
therefore,  the  nature  of  piety  and 
impiety,  or  in  the  establishing  of  an 
unerring  rule  for  the  guidance  of 
human  actions,  it  would  by  no  means 
do  to  adopt  the  theories  which  ap- 
pear to  be  prevalent  in  Olympos. 

For  example,  Euthyphron,  siding 
with  the  younger  divinities,  main- 
tained it  to  be  perfectlv  rigrht,  under 
certain  circumstances,  for  cnildren  to 
rise  against  their  parents.    But  the 
partisans  of  Ouranos  and  Cronos,  if 
there  were  any,  would  have  argued 
differently,  and  denounced  both  the 
Metacronian  divinities,  and  those  who 
took  them  for  patterns,  as  guilty  of 
impiety  and  rebellion.    To  establisb 
the  reality  of  virtue,  therefore,  ana 
to  demonstrate  it  to  be  binding  on 
all  created  beings,  at  all  times  andm 
all  places,  it  was  necessary  in  ^^^ 
Hefias  for  philosophy^  ^  to  sb^  tliat 
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not  be  unworthy  of  a  liberal  curiosity 
to  examine  the  foundations  upon 
which  morality  rested  amo^  the 
wisest  people  of  antiquity,  ifnfor- 
tunately,  however,  the  speculations 
of  Plato,  more  especially  those  in  the 
jEtUhyphrotij  will  not  enable  us  to 
arrive  at  certainty  in  this  matter. 
Socrates  is  here  entirely  satisfied  with 
overthrowing,  and  not  only  does  not 
build  up  himself,  but  omits  even  to 
point  out  the  way  by  which  we  might 
build  up  for  ourselves.  It  may  be 
*said,  perhans,  that  his  object  was 
particular,  tnat  he  sought  to  maintain 
no  general  thesis,  but  contented  him- 
self entirely  with  prevailing  on  the 
soothsayer  to  desist  from  prosecuting 
his  father,  in  which,  according  to  a 
tradition  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius,  he  succeeded.  This,  doubtless, 
if  we  may  regard  the  fact  as  his- 
torical, was  a  great  triumph,  and 
more  richly  deserved  a  crown  than 
the  achievement  of  those  Romans 
who  preserved  the  life  of  a  fellow- 
citizen  in  battle.  For,  according  to 
his  own  creed,  he  thus  saved,  per- 
haps, from  perdition  a  human  soul. 
Yet  we,  at  this  distance  of  time,  may 
r^ret  that,  while  alarming  the  con- 
science of  the  speculative  parricide, 
while  undermining  and  beating  to 
the  ground  those  battlements  of  pride 
and  vanity  which  the  poor  diviner 
had  erected  about  hb  hypothesis,  he 
did  not  proceed  a  step  farther,  and 
shew  to  us  frankly  and  without  dis- 
guise what  he  himself  considered 
piety  and  impiety  to  be. 

Probably  a  very  attentive  study 
of  the  dialogue  may  put  us  on  the 
track  towards  discovering  it  our- 
selves. He  inquires  of  Euthyphron, 
why  it  is  that  we  worship  the  gods, 
and  of  what  service  our  worship  can 
possibly  be  to  those  eternal  beings  ? 
From  the  reply  to  this  query,  we 
learn  what  was,  probably,  the  popu- 
lar notion  on  toe  subject.  People 
thought,  according  to  the  soothsayer. 


selves  to  be  singularly  meritorioiu 
when  they  determine  to  give  them 
back  a  small  part  of  what  is  their 
own. 

From  this  and  similar  considera- 
tions, the  inference  is  soon  drawn, 
that  piety  is  not  synonymous  with 
offering  sacrifice;  and  the  inquiry 
reverts  to  the  point  whence  it  set  oat, 
which  was  to  determine  the  nature 
and  object  of  piety,  and  generally  of 
every  other  virtue.  Socrates,  in  the 
course  of  the  dialogue,  shews  very 
clearly  that  the  value  of  our  actions, 
and,  consequently,  of  the  principle 
£rom  which  they  proceed,  is  not  to  be 
estimated  by  the  amount  of  their 
utility  to  the  gods,  since,  when  pro- 
perly examined,  our  virtues  are  found 
to  be  of  no  service  whatever  to  them. 

This  naturaUy  directs  the  investi- 
gation into  anotner  channel,  and  sug- 
gests the  question  whether  all  actions 
be  not  virtuous  or  otherwise,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  useful  to  our- 
selves. The  theory  of  virtue  sha- 
dowed forth  by  tnis  demand  may 
appear  at  first  si^ht  to  be  extremely 
narrow  and  unelevated;  in  fact,  to 
be  synonymous  with  utilitarianism. 
But  truth  is  truth ;  and,  after  ranging 
through  the  whole  region  of  nature 
and  possibility,  it  is  found  to  be  be- 
yond our  power  to  assign  to  virtue 
any  other  purpose.  But  by  insinu- 
ating this,  Socrates  is  very  far  from 
seeking  to  establish  such  a  system  of 
selfishness  as  any  man  of  the  world 
would  be  willing  to  accept.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Socratic  philosophy,  the 
object  of  our  existence  is  happiness, 
which  consists  in  that  perfect  equi- 
librium of  the  intellect,  passions, 
and  affections,  of  old,  by  a  fieure  now 
become  trite  and  commonplace,  de- 
nominated harmony.  Every  thing 
which  brings  us  nearer  to  this  state, 
or  tends  to  preserve  us  in  it,  is  vir- 
tuous, while  every  thing  which  checks 
our  progress,  or  tends  to  throw  us 
back  when  arrived,  is  vicious.    But 
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the  CMue  in  tjnestion  is  in  perfect 
hannoQj  with  itself.  From  the  next 
step  in  the  inquiry  he  learns  that  the 
aatnor  of  all  subordinate  intelligences 
has  established  certain  laws  for  their 
guidance,  by  rigidly  following  which, 
they  in  their  sphere,  and  each  ac- 
cording to  his  capacity,  may  enjoy  a 
measure  of  that  harmony  which  con- 
stitutes the  felicity  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  Thus  the  science  of  etnics  is 
erected  on  the  relations  subsisting 
betwe^i  Grod  and  man;  and  habits 
and  actions  are  found  to  be  virtuous, 
not  becmose  they  are  pleasing  to  God, 
but  because  they  promote  the  end 
designed  by  his  providence,  which  is 
to  secure  our  own  happiness;  and 
for  this  alone  they  are  pleasing  to 
him. 

What  I  have  here  said  occurs  no- 
where in  the  Euthypkrcnu,  or,  so  far 
IS  I  know,  in  any  other  dialogue  of 
Plato.  Tet  it  is  certainly  Platonic, 
because  it  grows  up  spontaneously  in 
the  mind  while  we  converse  with  the 
diaracters  which  he  introduces  speak- 
iz^.  And  this  is  the  peculiarity,  and 
that  which  constitutes  the  excellence 
of  this  philosopher's  remains.  £u- 
thy^iron,  as  we  have  alreiuly  re- 
marked, ia  by  no  means  an  adept  in 
ethical  and  metaphysical  speculations, 
but  an  individual  taken  at  hap- 
hasard  from  amone  the  innumerame 
representatives  which  then  existed  of 
the  popular  style  of  thinkmg.  This, 
which  seems  at  first  a  circumstance 
to  be  regretted,  is  precisely  the  best 
thing  that  could  have  happened.  For, 
as  he  occupies  the  common  level  of 
humanity,  philosophy,  in  order  to 
eommunicate  with  nim,  is  compelled 
to  lower  her  sphere  and  cause  it  to 
move  parallel  with  the  body  to  be 
en%htened  by  it.  Had  Enthyphron 
been  a  subtle  reasoner,  a  lofty  thinker, 


bear,  as  it  were,  upon  an  ever-shifting 
point.  Still,  as  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  earth  it  is  the  heavens  that  ap- 
pear to  move  around  in  mysterious 
dance,  so  to  the  soothsayer,  it  is  not 
hk  own  reasonings,  but  those  of 
Socrates,  that  seem  to  resemble  Quick- 
silver, or,  to  borrow  his  own  ngure, 
the  statues  of  Dsedalos. 

Concerning  these  wonderful  works 
of  art,  ancient  writers  have  preserved 
an  extremely  provoking  silence;  or 
rather,  saying  a  great  deal  about 
them,  they  explam  nothing.  To 
them,  however,  Diedalos  seems  to 
have  been  what  Steam-engine,  per- 
haps, may  prove  to  future  genera- 
tions. Every  work  of  art  beyond 
the  reach  of  ordinary  intelligence 
they  attribute  to  him,  and  at  len^h 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  endow  him  with 
miraculous  powers.  Even  in  minute 
and  trifling  matters,  every  thing 
curious  was  ascribed  to  Deedalian  in- 
genuity. Thus  the  dolls  which  moved 
with  springs  were  the  invention  of 
this  artist ;  and,  when  Aug«as  was  at 
a  loss  how  to  capture  the  tnieves  who 
robbed  his  treasury,  it  was  to  the  wit 
of  Dsedalos  that  be  applied  for  as- 
sistance. The  story,  we  fimcy,  is 
familiar  to  our  readers,  how  the  great 
mechanician  set  his  snares  in  the 
golden  treasury ;  how  Agamedes  was 
taken ;  and  now  his  companion, 
Trophonios,  to  avoid  detection  cut  off 
his  head ;  together  with  the  flight  of 
Cerayon  and  Trophonios  to  Athens 
and  Bteotia.  But  the  self-  moving 
statues  remain  still  an  enigma.  It 
would  seem,  that  wherever  they  might 
be  placed,  they  would  never  stand 
still,  but,  mocking  the  hand  of  Imn 
who  sought  to  grasp  them,  gUdehitYicr 
and  thither  like  shadows ;  nay,  tho^»°^ 
fashioned  of  bronze,  they  had  w.«^^. 
the  warmth  and  vitality  of  ^eeh  ^^ 
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Many  other  men  and  women  ! 
SopbroniscosepPhsaarete. 
Socrates. 


Now  the  son  of  Sophroniscos,  a 
tculptor  by  profession,  and  an  able 
one  too,  since  the  beautiful  group  of 
the  Graces  which  adorned  the  Acro- 
polis was  his,  being  thus  descended 
irom  the  Daedalian  family,  might, 
therefore,  be  supposed  to  possess  the 
art  of  giving  a  sort  of  rotundity  to 
his  principles,  so  that  they  would 
constantly  slip  away  from  beneath 
the  foot  of  reasoning  But  he  very 
earnestly,  in  his  discourse  with  the 
parricide,  disclaims  this  ability,  and 
maintains  that  he  had  rather  possess 
sound  and  immovable  principles 
than  be  master  of  the  wealth  of 
Tantalos.  Nevertheless  the  inclina- 
tion was  certainly  strong  in  him  to 
examine  the  foundations  of  established 
opinions,  to  rock  and  shake  them,  and 
render  people  apprehensive  of  their 
fall,  whether  thev  were  subversible 
or  not.  But  a  false  notion  he  would 
quixotically  go  out  of  his  way  to 
attack,  llius,  in  the  present  discus- 
sion with  £uthyphron,  he  flies  off 
into  the  realms  of  poetry,  for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  an  idea 
which  two  verses  of  Stasinos  had 
rendered  popular : — 

Ovn.  U%\tit    um'tTv  %»   ym^  Vttg,  Uim  ««} 

"  Where    there   is   fear,"   exclaims 
the    bard,    "  there,    also,    there    is 


are  afraid  to  be  seen  committiiur  {% ; 
and,  therefore,  observes  the  philo- 
sopher, we  must  reverse  the  poet*8 
saying,  and  affirm  that,  "  Where 
there  is  shame,  there,  also,  there  is 
fear.**  This  criticism,  however,  is 
merely  introduced  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, the  object  bemgtoshew  that, 
although  whatever  is  pious  must  be 
just,  every  thing  just  is  not  neces- 
sarily pious.  From  this  he  concludes 
that  although  the  father  of  Euth^- 
phrou  might  be  justly  prosecuted,  it 
would  yet  be  contrarv  to  all  the  laws 
of  piety  that  he  should  be  prosecuted 
by  his  son. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  and 
evidentljr  awakened  very  serious  ap- 
prehensions in  the  mind  of  the  sooth- 
sayer, he  presses  him  to  develope  com- 
pletely his  theory  of  piety.  But  the 
nonest  man  had  now  begun  to  turn 
his  eyes  inward  upon  himself,  to  be 
troubled  at  the  aspect  of  his  own 
intentions,  to  be  filled  with  doubts 
and  misgivings,  to  distrust  even  his 
own  lofty  pretensions  to  divine  know- 
led^.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
perhaps,  he  feels  himself  humiliated. 
His  self-confidence  gives  way,  and 
he  finds  in  his  own  case  a  verincation 
of  the  maxim  he  had  newly  learned, 
that  where  there  is  shame,  there,  also, 
there  is  fear.  He  is  uneasy  in  the 
presence  of  Socrates,  whose  terrible 
powers  of  destruction  in  matters  of 
opinion  he  has  just  witnessed.    He, 
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A  BILL  18  now  pasnng  through  the 
Houae  of  Commons  to  relieve  phiy- 
actors  fnun  the  imaginary  pains  and 
nenalties  attached  to  their  profession. 
It  is  reprieve  after  the  execution. 
Now  thi^  with  few  exceptions^  the 
votaries  of  the  sock  and  huskin  are 
little  better  than  such,  the  law  is 
about  to  declare  that  they  are  no 
longer  vagabonds.  Oh  I  that  it  miff ht 
prove  all-powerful  to  recall  to  me 
some  of  those  sjpirits  who  have  quitted 
the  scene,  that  it  were  able  to  restore 
this  degenerate  amusement  to  its 
pristine  worth. 

When  Carlyle  asserts,  that  it  is  a 
right  blessed  thing  that  Shakspeare 
was  bom  to  this  earth,  he  might  have 
added,  that  it  is  a  heavy  curse  that 
no  one  remains  to  give  him  utterance. 
Of  all  the  unhaj^py  changes  which 
have  taken  place  m  the  moral  world, 
none  is  more  to  be  deplored  than 
that  which  has  reduced  the  stage  to 
its  present  unworthy  condition,  and 
banished  the  legitimate  drama  from 
the  number  of  our  national  amuse- 
ments. How  trace  the  causes?  to 
what  attribute  this  national  calamity  ? 

Let  us  examine,  and  refute,  in  so 
dmng,  some  of  the  generally  alleged 
ones. 

We  will  not  mount  upon  stilts, 
nor  explore  the  sethereal  realms,  but 
first  see  what  influence  sonie  of  the 
chances  in  the  common  habits  of  the 
people  have  had  upon  this  neglect  of 
the  stage ;  and,  first,  the  late  dinner- 
hour,  which  we  believe  may  have  its 
%Viaie  in  this  matter.    If  the  curtain 
rises  at  seven,  and  those  who  were 
m.the  habit  of  visiting  the  theatre, 
and  finding  themselves  upon  the  fifth 
row  of  the   pit  at  ax  and   three- 
muten,  do  not  locate  thetna^yeB  at 
tbm  own  dinner-tafc/e*  till   ^  little 
More  aght,  it  ia  evident    that  the 
Mb  row  of  the  pit  jauat    remain 
empty.    -Now  tire  pjiifl  the  |w>od  old 


isted,  it  would  have  votaries  enough 
even  from  this  class  which  contrives, 
in  spite  of  these  late  prandials,  to 
transfer  that  {Mtronage  to  the  Opera 
House  which  it  formerly  gave  to  the 
other  theatres.  It  must  iS  admitted, 
however,  that  this  change  of  hours 
has  produced  a  very  detrimental 
effect  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
stage. 

There  is  another  objection  now 
made  to  the  English  theatre,  that  the 
entertainments  are  so  long,  that 
they  cease  to  entertain  before  their 
termination,  and  that  to  be  confined 
for  five  successive  hours  within  the 
close  walls  of  Covent  Garden  is 
enou|[h  for  once  in  the  season. 
This  IS  very  true,  the  iSance  is  much 
too  long,  but  it  is  by  no  means  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  sit  it  all  out ; 
and,  moreover,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  only  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  decline  of  the  real 
drama  that  this  has  been  the  case. 
When  the  representations  consisted 
of  a  five -act  comedy  and  a  two-act 
farce,  and  when  these  were  acted,  as 
they  once  were,  few  of  the  real  ama- 
teurs of  such  performances  ever  found 
them  too  long.  Now  that  the  quality 
has  degenerated,  the  quantity  has 
increas^  in  proportion,  and  who  will 
endure  the  penance  of  five  hours* 
imprisonment  to  see  as  many  trum- 
pery pieces,  of  which  one  is  in  itself  a 
nauseous  dose  ? 

Quality  and  quantity  here  combine, 
therefore,  to  frighten  us  from  the 
benches;    and  we    must    now    ask 
what  it  is  that  has  deteriorated  the 
one  and  incr«i«ed  the  other.    It  was 
about  the  time  when  we  ourselves 
first  made  our  d^but  upon  the  great 
Btase  of  life,  about  the  fifth  age  of 
the  seven,  that  the  change  began  to 
operate  on  the  public  taste. 

^t  was  at  tbfc  precise  pej^^^  *^!: 
the  Great  Unlmown  was  at  work  at 
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bom,  it  would  not  have  lived  nn- 
laurelled  upon  earth.  It  would  have 
worn  its  crown,  for  it  never  excelled 
its  first  conception ;  but  it  brought 
forth  a  second  time,  and  in  its  younger 
offspring  laid  the  foundation  to  that 
species  of  amusement  which,  by  little 
and  little,  supplanted  the  legitimate 
drama. 

Om  Marmering  led  the  van  of  the 
melocu*amatic  band.  The  combined 
talents  of  Braham  and  Miss  Stephens, 
supported  in  the  ludicrous  depart- 
ments by  the  powers  of  Emery  and 
Liston,  and  the  tout  ensemble  crowned 
by  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  scenic 
decoration  and  irorgeous  apparel, 
created  a  new  and  false  taste,  ana  suc- 
ceeded by  decrees  in  rendering  that 
which  once  pleased,  nay,  we  may  say 
profited  so  much,  both  tame  and  in- 
sipid. 

We  do  insist  that  a  more  unfor- 
tunate mistake  was  never  made,  or 
one  of  more  fatal  consequences  to 
those  who,  having  no  objection  to  a 
fair  quantum  of  music  in  scenic  re- 
presentation (and  no  one  understood 
its  fitness  better  than  the  **  native 
wood-note  warbler),"  have  been  de- 
prived of  all  that  they  did  profess  to 
understand,  of  all,  at  least,  that  gave 
them  pleasure  by  this  overwhelming 
passion  for  musical  dramas. 

It  is  true  that  Rossini,  Bellini, 
Donizetti,  are  not  accounted  vaga- 
bonds ;  but,  when  they  are  no  more, 
those  who  idolised  them  in  life  may 
be  at  a  loss  to  find  their  monuments. 
It  may  be  a  vain  search,  as  it  has 
been  for  Juliet*s  tomb ;  but  we  can 
go  into  Westminster  Abbey  and  look 
upon  a  certain  va^bond,  one  Mr. 
Garrick,  who  occupies  the  most  con- 
spicuous place  in  Poets*  Comer.  The 
fidl-length  figure  of  the  plebeian 
actor  stands  pre-eminent  in  that 
sanctuary  in  which  no  comer  has 
been  allotted,  or  rather  where  every 
niche  has  been  refused  to  the  pa- 
trician bard. 

The  million  has  declared  for  music 


body,  camme'll'/aiUy  goes  to  ike  play 
nowadays.  ^*Tis  true  *tis  pity,  and 
pity 'tis  'tis  true." 

The  generality  of  pieces  now  re- 
presentdl  are  detestably,  infamoualy, 
grievously  vulgar.  Where  the  fisiult 
— where  the  cause  of  the  evil  ? 

It  is  not  fit  that  our  children 
(adult  ones)  should  see  such  stuff. 
True,  again.  Was  it  so  formerly  ? 
was  it  so  under  the  Kemble  dynasty  ? 
Was  not  the  stage  then  a  sdiool  of 
elegance?  Was  it  not  an  exalted 
idea  of  our  species  which  we  drew 
from  the  representation  of  the  Roman 
general,  in  all  the  pompous  clothing 
of  his  rank,  or  the  bare,  half-naked, 
ragged  Octavian,  when  personified  by  ^ 
our  traj^edian  ?  We  have  seen  him 
bare  his  1^  in  Hamlet  when  he 
would  seem  mad.  Did  any  Patri" 
ciafCs  Ikntghter  hold  her  fan  before 
her  face  ? 

When  George  m.  frequented  ike 
theatre  almost  weekly,  the  first  per- 
son in  the  house  and  the  last  to  leave 
it,  his  whole  soul  in  Sir  Perdnax,  or 
convulsed  with  Grimaldi,  was  there 
a  less  refined  taste  than  there  is  at 
present  f  Was  he  afraid  of  taking 
tiis  daughters  there  ? 

Kii^  too,  have  been  fond  of  mo- 
sic  George  II.  was  a  great  amateur. 
He  has  been  known  to  sit  almost 
solus  in  the  theatre  to  hear  HandePs 
oratorios,  which  the  composer  de- 
clared to  be  a  great  advantage  to 
them,  for  the  emptier  the  benches 
the  finer  did  the  music  sound.  StiU, 
with  dl  this  royal  patronage,  the 
drama  flourished  in  those  da^'s. 

It  was  the  introduction  of  melo- 
drama, we  believe,  that  first  injured 
and  subsequently  dethroned  its  elder 
brother.  A  new  taste  was  created. 
It  was  not  a  pure  taste  for  music 
Had  it  been  so,  it  would  have  kept 
itself  within  proper  bounds.  Could 
we  refer  to  a  file  of  play-bills  from 
about  the  year  1815  and  the  subse- 
quent years,  we  could  trace  the  march 
of  the  usumer.    It  was  not  the  des* 
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fiffienlt  to  go  ihnragh  Juliet  in  the 
■use  stnin.  Braham  could  flonriBh 
•wsy  for  five  minutes  in  Henry  Ber- 
tirnm,  but  he  could  not  have  flou- 
rished through  Mark  Antony's  ad- 
diesi  in  the  same  way ;  it  would  have 
atuek  in  his  throat,  like  Macbeth*s 
tmen.  The  saying  part,  therefore, 
must  be  done  to  give  breathing-time 
to  the  singers,  and  this  said  saying 
part  was  generally  of  a  very  common- 
place nature. 

We  do  not  look  for  those  bursts 
of  eloquence,  those  expressions  of 
the  soul,  which  characterise  the 
h%her  order  of  dramatic  productions, 
in  norels,  or,  if  we  did,  we  should 
not  find  them ;  supposing  that  such 
existed,  th^  would  be  out  of  place 
in  the  interludes  of  Brayuras.  These 
g^  were  filled  up  by  a  species  of 
eomic,  which  depended  much  more 
upon  the  actor  than  the  composer, 
and  the  mind  (may  we  use  the  wbrd 
on  this  occasion  ?),  stretched  to  its  ut- 
most at  the  melody  of  the  yocaUst, 
WIS  let  down  rather  suddenly  to 
seek  relief  in  the  comic  gesticulations 
of  a  liston,  or  the  bro^  Yorkshire 
dialect  of  an  Emery,  as  these  would 
represoit  such  important  characters 
as  DcHuinie  Sampson  or  Dandy  Din- 
moot. 

Now  what  18  to  please  much  and 
to  last  long  must  be  a  just  repre- 
sentation of  human  nature:  these 
were  by  no  means  such,  they  were 
arerdrawn,  they  were  exaggerations ; 
ihey  might  please  for  a  while,  and 
£d  80,  as  loi^  as  the  noyelty  aided 
than,  but  they  would  not  haye 
lasted  but  for  other  adjuncts.  This 
was  supplied  by  the  introduction  of 
gngeous  scenery. 

To  the  success  of  an  opera,  theu, 
these  three  requisites  were  indispen- 
nble.    It  became  as  necessai^  for  the 


ear,  which  consists  of  a  drum,  a  laby- 
rinth, and  some  semicircular  canals 
(they  do  not  penetrate  yery  far  into 
the  brain),  is  a  sceptical  organ  also. 
It  belieyes  that  more  melody  is  to  be 
found,  and  it  will  haye  it  if  it  be  to 
be  procured.  It  is  a  restless,  trayel- 
ling  body ;  it  will  not  be  content  with 
home  produce ;  it  must  explore  for- 
eign limds  and  bring  home  all  that  is 
most  choice.  We  poor  loyers  of  the 
drama  ney  er  thought  of  such  a  thing. 
When  we  had  seen  Kemble  in  Pen- 
ruddock  we  were  perfectly  con- 
yinoed  that  nothing  more  was  to  be 
desired — ^we  did  not  belieye  in  the  ex- 
istence of  any  thing  better  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  We  were  satisfied ;  poor 
things  I  our  ignorance  was  perfect 
bUss.  We  do  not  recollect  what  was 
the  colour  of  his  doublet  Nay,  we 
should  haye  listened  with  as  much 
attention  to  Miss  O'Neill  if  she  had 
poured  forth  from  a  green  bench 
with  a  few  old  flower-pots  upon  the 
ground  as  when  she  aid  from  the 
rich  garden  scene  and  splendid  bal- 
cony. We  required  no  such  ad- 
juncts. The  part  was  the  whole  with 
us,  if  the  part  were  well  sustained. 

This  appeal  to  the  passions  through 
the  influence  of  soft  music,  assisted 
by  all  the  adjuncts  which  we  haye 
mentioned  as  necessary  to  complete 
success,  did  tend  first  to  unhinge  the 
train  of  rational  and  steady  thought, 
and  to  set  it  out  on  a  sea  of  adyen- 
tures.  It  was  neyer  satisfied,  it  neyer 
had  enough,  it  vras  eyer  craying. 

The  Muses  were  appealed  to  for 
assistance ;  they  sent  Terpsichore. 
An  eyenin^*s  amusement  required  for 
its  completion  an  opera  which  should 
excite  sdl  the  warmer  feelings ;  these 
were  not  allayed  by  the  pirouettes  of 
the  ligbt-dressed  Arcadians,  who 
were  now  necessary  to  wind  up  the 
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came  all  the  devilments  of  Der  Frey* 
schutZj  and  Faust,  and  the  Darudda 
to  our  succour,  and  we  feasted  awhile 
on  these.  They  passed  over  the  staee, 
and  lived  hut  for  a  day;  hut  Me- 
phistopheles  remained,  and  he  is  a 
polite  and  ohligins  gentleman.  He 
made  nothing  of  Faust  till  he  intro- 
duced him  to  Margaret,  and  then  he 
accomplished  his  ruin.  The  spirit  of 
Mephistopheles  introduced  itself  on 
our  boards.  The  proper  excitement 
which  love  once  produced  in  the  fe- 
male characters  ot  our  senuine  bards 
gradually  passed  into  tne  adulterous 
sensuality  of  the  young  France.  Mo- 
rality fled,  and  hid  herself  behind  the 
scenes  ;  and  Mrs.  Haller  found  more 
devotees  than  Katharine  of  Arragon. 

Then  it  was  that  good  folks  said, 
"We  cannot  take  our  daughters 
there." 

If  it  be  objected  to  us  that  the  ex- 
ceptionable is  to  be  found  abundantly 
in  our  old  writers,  we  reply  in  the 
affirmative ;  but  the  exceptionable  is 
the  exception ;  it  is  incorporated  with 
so  much  good,  that  it  is  lost  in  the 
mass.  Now  it  forms  the  bulk ;  and, 
if  we  analvse  the  pieces  at  present,  we 
shall  find  (more  certainly  in  respect 
to  the  French  stage  than  our  own) 
that,  like  MarmonteFs  Moral  Tales^ 
the7  are  deficient  only  in  morality. 

This  has  led  to  further  conse- 
quences, and  to  the  final  bankruptcy 
of  the  drama. 

The  better  classes  of  society  desert- 
ing the  theatres,  and  flocking  to  ope- 
ratic performances,  it  necessarily  fol- 
lowed that  the  representations  must 
be  acconmiodated  to  the  tastes  of  an 
inferior  order  of  society,  who  would 
not  disapprove  of  the  Sqidvoque  which 
caused  the  desertion  of  the  higher 
ranks  upon  the  same  terms  as  they 
did,  but  who  would  not  relish  it  be- 
cause they  would  not  comprehend  it. 
For  such  audiences  thmgs  must 
speak  plainer,  and  still  plainer  and 
plainer,  as  the  supporters  of  the  the- 


ourselves,  who  are  not  judges  of 
music,  who  do  not  enjoy  it,  who  find 
it  a  toil ;  and,  this  bemg  the  cmse, 
they  put  themselves  in  a  false  posi- 
tion, where  amusement  is  not  sought 
for  amusement  sake,  where  pleasure 
does  not  please.  Such  conduct  m  a 
species  of  tacit  prevarication. 

We  believe  that  the  restoration  of 
the  legitimate  drama  would  be  a 
means  of  restoring  the  middle  classes 
to  their  sober  senses,  and  to  their 
really  noble  sphere  of  life.  The 
dress  circle  would  again  be  filled 
with  some  of  the  direst  of  Albion*s 
daughters. 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  deteriora- 
tion in  the  caste  of  play-house  au- 
diences is  to  be  found  m  the  indis- 
criminate admission  of  orders,  which 
the  managers  have  adopted  to  serve 
as  decoy-ducks  to  fill  the  benches. 
This  has  operated  in  a  doubly  detri- 
mental sense,  and  defeated  its  own 
purpose.  The  class  of  people  to 
whom  these  have  been  so  largely 
dealt  are  not  those  who  by  their  ap- 
pearance would  add  much  grace  or 
brilliancy  to  the  house;  and  then, 
again,  they  have  been  so  lavishly 
bestowed,  and  so  easily  procurable, 
that  either  the  houses  have  been 
filled  with  such,  or  where  they  have 
been  withdrawn  they  have  been  left 
empty. 

The  desideratum  has  been  accom- 
plished which  Cobbett  in  the  12e- 
jected  Addresses  declared  necessary  to 
warrant  his  frequenting  the  theatre, 
viz.,  that  they  should  leave  ofi"  taking 
money  at  the  doors.  The  tfehUi  m 
speculum  has  been  removed,  and  the 
check-taker  receives  a  written  order 
in  lieu  of  a  stamped  coin. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  treasury 
of  the  managers,  who  have  of  late  so 
rapidly  succeeded  each  other,  has 
b€MX>me  bankrupt. 

The  most  lamentable  part  of  the 
tale,  which  remains  to  be  unfolded 
— and  we  much  question  our  own 
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noi  a  comedmo,  with  the  exoeptioii  of 
Farren,  upon  the  London  boards. 
The  corps  dramatic  is  as  vulgar  as 
the  audi^ioes  to  which  they  perform. 
There  is  scarcely  a  lady  upon  the 
rtsse,  with  the  exception  of  Miss 
Helen  Faudt,  whose  principle  claim 
to  consideration  consists  in  meriting 
this  title. 

We  do  not  intend  to  impugn  the 
moral  character  of  the  sex ;  but  we 
haye  not,  since  our  return,  been  for- 
tonate  in  seeing  one  actress  whose 
education  or  whose  calibre  of  intel- 
lect is  sufficient  for  the  conception 
of  a  traffic  heroine*s  or  a  genteel 
eomediairs  part. 

Miss  0*Neill's  place  has  never  been 
soppUed.  The  Kembles  have  died 
out.  Kean's  mantle  has  not  fallen 
on  his  son.  Matthews,  Liston,  Dow- 
ton,  Munden,  Mrs.  Gibbs,  Mrs.  Da- 
venport, have  be(|ueathed  nought  to 
their  successors,  rower  has  found  a 
watery  grave. 

Nature*s  journeyman  has  made 
the  present  generation,  and  not  made 
them  welL 

Macready,  who  has  laboured  so 
meritoriously  in  his  attempts  to  re- 
store the  drama,  has  been  mefficicDt 
in  supporting  it  by  his  own  abilities, 
or  in  procunng  genuine  talent 

If  there  were  a  demand  for  eood 
performers,  the    supply    would    be 
found.     It  must  be  remembered  that 
taste  is  a  contagious  epidemic ;  it  per- 
vades all  classes  of  society.    It  is  do- 
mineering,   tyrannic,    despotic ;    as 
long  as  It  sways,  there  is  no  hope  of 
dir»;ting  it ;  as  long  as  a  harmony  of 
taste  prevails  in  any  one  direction, 
every  other   chord  will  be  out  of 
tune,  how  delicately  soever  it  maybe 
touched.  l^ereGariick  to  come  down 
from  Westminster  Abbey,  I  ques- 
tion whether  be  would  cope  with  La- 
biache,  whom  none  admire  more  than 
oarselves.      Our  hope  depends  upon 
the  fiict,  that  these  despots  are  fi^le 
«Dd  cluui£:eable  ;  that  they  do  some- 
tnnes  mgtt  after  the  beauty  of  truth. 


years  have  passed  away;  may  the 
time  be  near  at  hand  when  it  shall 
come  down  from  its  pedestal,  when 
it  shall  again  breathe  its  charms  in 
the  breasts  of  a  rational  public  We 
can  hiuxlly  hope  that  it  can  be  in  the 
power  of  any  one  individual  to  do 
for  our  stage  what  Richelieu  did  for 
the  drama  and  literature  of  his  day, 
yet  it  was  in  the  power  of  that  great 
man  to  give  a  strong  bias  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  those  days.  He  did  sum- 
mon mighty  spirits,  and  they  marched 
forth  and  conquered.  We  must 
await  our  crisis.  Exhaustion  must 
attend  upon  the  ideal.  There  is  a 
wide  space  for  the  imagination  to 
revel  in.  It  may  be  boundless,  but, 
like  Uie  pampered  steed,  it  is  lost 
between  the  two  extremes.  It  dies 
of  a  surfeit,  or  starves  from  distaste 
of  wholesome  provender. 

A  modem  play-bill  is  indication 
sufficient  of  the  low  ebb  of  the  drama. 
It  once  was  a  modest  production,  an- 
nouncing the  evening  s  performance, 
and  the  names  of  the  persons  who 
sustained  the  characters ;  but  the 
good  vrine  needed  no  bush.  It  was 
of  very  moderate  dimensions,  could 
be  conveniently  held  in  the  hand  to 
be  referred  to  just  as  the  actors  came 
upon  the  stage,  could  then  be  crum- 
pled up  in  the  hand,  and  put  into  the 
waistcoat  pocket.  Now  it  is  a  good 
yud  long,  and  as  inconvenient  for 
reading  as  a  double  Times  newspaper. 
It  is  like  the  widow  Wadman*s  night- 
gown, it  requires  tucking  up  at  the 
bottom. 

In  taking  this   cursory  view  of 
what  we  suppose  to  be  some  of  the 
most  influential  causes  m  determining 
the  dedine  of  the  drama,  we  think 
we  may  affirm  that  this  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  any  of  the  trivial  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  domes- 
tic arranffementa  olsodety.    Neitner 
iL TXfto  any  lack  of  dramatu. 
interest.    It  is  mainly  due  toji  vi- 
tiated taste.      ImagmaUon  has  ruu 
away  with  reason,  «md  the  im^  no 
1-^^-  ^^.^^  fin  the  soberness  oi- 
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times.  This  will  do  nothing  for  it;  we 
require  the  past  to  hold  up  the  mirror 
to  the  present,  not  the  present  to  the 
Aitnre.  Few  moralists  will  be  found  to 
aver  that  they  would  wish  to  see  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  times 
in  which  we  live  held  up  to  the  suc- 
ceeding generations  as  embodied  in  a 
prize  comedy.  We  think  that  Mac- 
ready  deserted  the  helm  too  soon. 
The  vessel  was,  we  think,  upon  a 
favourable  tack;  the  wind  was  far 
from  prosperous,  but  the  ship  made 
some  way  bv  a  slant,  the  wmd  was 
not  dead  anead.  Shakspeare  vras 
not  performed  to  crowded  houses,  but 
still  there  were  remunerating  au- 
diences. 

One  drawback  to  this  much -to-be- 
wished-for  consummation  is  to  be 
found  in  that  pretended  march  of  in- 
tellect, which  has  thrown  society  out 
of  its  place,  nay,  put  it  out  of  joint. 

That  restless  disposition  to  be  what 
we  are  not,  and  never  can  be,  has 
ruined  us  for  what  we  reallv  are. 
This  has  effected  a  most  baneful  in- 
fluence upon  the  stase.  Kone  are 
contented  to  excel  in  Uie  subordinate 
characters,  because  they  must  aspire 
to  perform  those  for  which  they  are 
utterly  unfit.  Thus  an  admirable 
Gravedigger  makes  a  most  wretched 
Hamlet.  It  is  this  mounting  to  the 
stars  which  has  sunk  the  stage  so 
low.  There  are  no  servants,  nay, 
what  is  more,  there  are  no  helps 
nowadays  either  on  or  off  the  sta^. 
Still,  we  repeat,  we  do  not  despair ; 
we  hope  to  see  things  better  in  this 
respect,  finding  that  they  cannot  be 
worse.  Some  powerful  mind  may 
still  be  found  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  disease.  Some  return  to  the 
penfold  may  still  be  hoped  for ;  the 
same  nower  which  onerated  to  nro- 


mirades  in  its  fkvonr.  Half  the 
sums  laid  out  upon  less  useful  ob-, 
jects  would  insure  the  success  of  one 
national  theatre  at  least.  Let  the 
impulse  but  be  given,  and  the  ball 
will  roll.  Find  but  the  patrons,  the 
objects  worthy  of  patronage  will  not 
be  far  off.  All  this  will  not  be  ef- 
fected by  legislative  enactments.  We 
look  forwaM  to  more  effectual  means. 
We  believe  that,  as  Carlyle  has  so 
repeatedly  expressed  it,  a  ue  will  not 
endure  for  ever,— wm^tmi  est  Veritas 
et  prevalebit^  was  a  saving  of  old. 
Let  it  be  fulfilled  in  this  instance. 
Let  the  truths  of  Shakspeare  and 
his  contemporaries  shine  again  in 
their  ori^al  splendour,  and  the 
spurious,  deffenerate,  and  sensual  pro- 
auctions  of  the  present  day,  ¥nll 
soon  grow  pale,  and  finally  be  ex- 
tinguished. We  trust  to  reaction; 
agitation  has  done  its  worst.  It  may 
have  done  some  good  withal.  If  the 
constitution  be  destroyed,  there  is  no 
hope;  if  tainted  only  in  its  sur&oe, 
then  the  flesh  will  grow  up  sound 
from  beneath  where  the  slough  has 
separated.    Let  us  try  to  hasten  this 

I)rocess.      It  may  be  deferred  too 
ong. 

What  changes  must  have  taken 
place  in  public  taste,  which  was  suffi- 
cient to  support  two  national  thea- 
tres in  the  metropolis  when  it  only 
numbered  half  a  million  of  souls ; 
now  it  counts  two  millions,  and  one 
of  the  theatres  is  closed. 

We  await  resuscitation  with  all 
the  persuasion  that  a  well-directed, 
well-appointed  drama  is  powerful  in 
its  moral  influence  on  the  human 
mind.  The  requisites  must  be  sought 
in  patronage  sufficient  to  reward  good 
actors,  and  acting  sufficiently  gomi  to 
infftifv  the  natmnncre.    To  a^comnliflh 
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Dumfa  this  dispute,  my  cousin 
Kora  did  the  only  thing  that  a  lady, 
under  sach  drcumstanoes,  could  do, 
and  tinted  in  due  form.  I  was  in 
bot  altercation  with  Mick  at  the  time, 
« I  diould  have,  of  course,,  flown  to 
ber  assistance,  but  Captain  Fagan  (a 
dry  sort  of  fellow  this  Faffan  was) 
prevented  me,  saying,  "I  adyise  you 
to  leave  the  young  lady  to  herself, 
Master  Redmond,  and  be  sure  she 
will  come  to,"  And  so,  indeed,  after 
a  while  she  did,  which  has  shewn 
me  smce  that  Fagan  knew  the  world 
pretty  vrell,  for  many*s  the  lady  Tve 
seen  in  afler  times  recover  in  a  simi- 
^  manner.  Quin  did  not  offer  to 
hdp  her,  you  may  he  sure,  for,  in 
the  midst  of  the  diversion,  caused  by 
her  screaming,  the  faithless  bully 
stole  away. 

**  Which  of  us  is  Captain  Quin  to 
engwe?"  oaid  I  to  Mick;  for  it  was 
my  first  affidr,  and  I  vras  as  proud  of 
It  as  of  a  suit  of  laced  velvet.  "  Is  it 
you  or  I,  cousin  Mick,  that  is  to  have 
the  honour  of  chastising  this  msolent 
Engliahnuui  ?  "  And  1  held  out  my 
hand  as  I  spoke,  for  my  heart  melted 
towards  my  cousin  under  the  triumph 
of  the  moment 

Bui  he  reacted  the  proffered  offer 
w  friendship.  "You — you  T  said  he, 
^  a  towering  passion;  «*lian^  you 
rar  a  meddling  brat,  your  iand  is  in 
e?«y  body's  pie.  What  business 
™  yon  to  come  brawlii^and  quar- 
?%  here,  with  a  genSeima  ^ho 
«*ims«n  hundred  a-yefw?" 

IikU  nerer  J«ve  this  ejZ  ^  ^^^H- 


weazand.  Recollect,  I  stood  to  you 
when  I  was  eleven  years  old.  Tm 
your  match  now,  and,  by  Jove,  pro- 
voke me,  and  TU  beat  you  like--like 
your  younger  brother  always  did." 
That  was  a  home-cut,  ana  I  saw 
Mick  turn  blue  with  fury. 

"  This  is  a  pretty  way  to  recom- 
mend yourself  to  the  family,"  said 
Fagan,  in  a  soothing  tone. 

"The  girl's  old  enough  to  be  his 
mother,"  growled  Mick. 

"Old  or  not,"  I  replied;  "you 
listen  to  this,  Mick  Brady  (and  I 
swore  a  tremendous  oath,  that  need 
not  be  put  down  here),  the  man 
that  marries  Nora  Brady  must  first 
kill  me—do  you  mind  that  f" 

"Pooh,  Mr,"  said  Mick,  tumina 
away,  "  kill  you,  flog  you,  you  mean  I 
m  send  for  Nick  the  huntsman  to 
do  it ;"  and  so  he  went  off. 

Captain    Fagan    now  came    up, 
and,  taking  me  kindly  by  the  hand, 
said  I  was  a  gadlant  lad,  and  he  liked 
my  spirit.    "But  what  Brady  says 
is  true,"  continued  he ;  "  it's  a  hard 
thing  to  give  a  lad  counsel  who  is 
in  such  a  far-ffone  state  as  you ;  but, 
believe  me,  I  know  the  world,  and  if 
you  will  but  follow  my  advice,  you 
won't  regret  having  taken  it.    Nora 
Brady  has  not  a  penny ;  you  are 
not  a  whit  richer.    You  ore  but  m- 
teen,  and  she's  four-and-twenty.    in 
ten  years,  when  you're  old  enough 
tonirry,ahewiUbeano\dwoman; 

and,  my  poor  boy,  don't  y^J^, 
tboug\At^hard  matUt  u>  ^^^ 
8he7atot,and  do^  not  caieapm 
for  you  or  Quin  either  J  ^^ 

But,  who  in  love  Cot^^,  ^7^ubs 
point,>or  the -att^  ^L'"!^!  X  told 
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I  saw  he  looked  back  at  me  as 
he  went  through  the  old  gate 
out  of  the  garden.  And  when  he 
was  gone,  and  I  was  quite  alone, 
I  flung  myself  down  on  the  bench 
where  Nora  had  made  believe  to 
faint,  and  had  left  her  handkerchief; 
and,  taking  it  up,  hid  my  face  in  it, 
and  burst  into  such  a  passion  of  tears, 
as  I  would  then  have  nad  nobody  see 
for  the  world.  "The  crumpled  ri- 
band which  I  had  flung  at  Quin  lay 
in  the  walk,  and  I  sat  there  for 
hours,  as  wretched  as  an^  man  in 
Ireland,  I  believe,  for  the  tune  being. 
But  it's  a  changeable  world  I  When 
we  consider  how  great  our  sorrows 
aeemi  and  how  small  they  are ;  how 
we  think  we  shall  die  of  grief,  and 
how  quickly  we  forget,  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves  and 
our  fickle-heartedness.  For,  after 
all,  what  business  has  Time  to  bring 
us  consolation?  I  have  not,  per- 
haps, in  the  course  of  my  multifa- 
rious adventures  and  experience,  hit 
upon  the  right  woman;  and  have 
forgotten,  after  a  little,  every  single 
creature  I  adored ;  but  I  think,  u  I 
could  but  have  lighted  on  the  right 
one,  I  would  have  loved  her /or  ever, 
I  must  have  sat  for  some  hours 
bemoaning  myself  on  the  garden- 
bench,  for  it  was  morning  when  I 
came  to  Castle  Brady,  and  the  dinner- 
bell  clanged  as  usuiu  at  three  o'clock, 
which  wakened  me  up  from  my  re- 
verie. Presently  I  gathered  up  the 
handkerchief,  and  once  more  took 
the  riband.  As Ipassed  throush  the 
offices,  I  saw  the  Cfaptain's  saddle  was 
still  hanging  up  at  the  stable-door, 
and  saw  his  odious  red-coated  brute 
of  a  servant  swaggering  with  the 
scullion -girls  and  kitchen- people. 
"  The  Englishman's  still  there.  Mas- 
ter Bedmond,"  said  one  of  the  maids 
to    me    (a.    sentimental    black-eved 


Brady ;  "  it's  the  cold  goose  she  ate 
at  breakfast — didn't  agree  with  her. 
Take  a  glass  of  spirits,  Mrs.  Brady, 
to  Redmond's  healtn."  It  was  evident 
he  did  not  know  of  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  but  Mick,  who  was  at  dinner, 
too,  and  Ulick,  and  almost  all  the 
girls,  looked  exceedingly  black,  and 
the  captain  foolish ;  and  Miss  Nora, 
who  was  again  bv  his  side,  read^  to 
cry.  Captain  Fagan  sat  smiling; 
and  I  looKcd  on  as  cold  as  a  stone. 
I  thought  the  dinner  would  choke 
me,  but  I  was  determined  to  put  a 
good  face  on  it ;  and  when  the  cloth 
was  drawn,  filled  mv  glass  with  the 
rest ;  and  we  drank  the  King  and  the 
Church,  as  gentlemen  should.  My 
uncle  was  in  high  ^ood-humour,  and 
especially  always  joking  with  Nora 
and  the  captain.  It  was,  *'Nora, 
divide  that  merry  thought  with  the 
captain  !  see  who  11  be  married  first." 
^*  Jack  Quin,  my  dear  boy,  nevermind 
a  clean  glass  for  the  claret,  we*re 
short  of  crystal  at  Castle  Brady; 
take  Nora's,  and  the  wine  will  taste 
none  the  worse;"  and  so  on.  He 
was  in  the  highest  glee, — I  did  not 
know  why.  Had  there  been  a  re- 
conciliation between  the  faithless  girl 
and  her  lover  since  they  had  come 
into  the  house  ? 

I  learned  the  truth  very  soon.  At 
the  third  toast,  it  was  always  the  cus- 
tom for  the  ladies  to  withdraw ;  but 
my  uncle  stopped  them  this  time,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Nora, 
who  said,  "O,  pa!  do  let  us  go!** 
and  said,  *^No,  Mrs.  Brady  and 
ladies,  if  you  plaise ;  this  is  a  sort  of 
toast  that  is  drunk  a  great  dale  too 
seldom  in    my   family,  and   you'll 

g lease  to  receive  it  with  all  the 
onours.  Here's  Captain  and  Mas. 
John  Quin,  and  long  life  to  them. 
Kiss  her,  Jack,  you  roffue ;  for  'faith 

Coogle 


vou  ve  cot  a  treaiiii 
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blow  how  he  looked  after  it,  for  the 
next  moment  I  myself  was  under  the 
table,  tripped  np  by  Ulick,  who  hit 
me  a  Tioknt  cuff  on  the  head  as  I 
went  down ;  and  I  had  hardly  lei- 
rare  to  hear  the  general  screaming 
and  akurzying  that  was  taking  place 
aboTe  me,  being  so  fully  occupied 
with  kicks,  and  thumps,  and  curses, 
with  which  Ulick  was  belabouring 
me.  "You  fool!"  roared  he  — 
"*  you  great  blundering  nuirplot — ^you 
fiUy  b^garly  brat  (a  thump  at  each), 
boid  your  tongue!"  These  blows 
firom  Ulick,  of  course,  I  did  not  care 
for,  for  he  had  always  been  my 
friend,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
tbrashing  me  all  my  life. 

When  I  sot  up  from  under  the 
table  all  the  ladies  were  gone ;  and  I 
bad  the  satisfiiction  of  seeing  the 
captain's  nooe  was  bleeding,  as  mine 
wi8~to  was  cut  across  the  bridge, 
and  his  beauty  spoiled  for  ever.  Uhck 
fibook  himself,  sat  down  quietly, 
filled  a  bumper,  and  pushed  the 
bottle  to  me.  "There,  you  younff 
donkey,"  says  he,  "sup  that;  and 
let's  hear  no  more  of  your  braying." 

"  In  Heayen's  name,  what  does  all 
the  row  mean?"  sayB my  uncle.  "Is 
the  boy  in  the  feyer  agam  ?  " 

"It's  all  your  fault,"  said  Mick, 
sulkily ;  "  yours  and  those  who 
IffOii^t  him  here." 

"  Hold  your  noise,  Mick !"  says 
Ulick,  turning  on  him ;  "  speak  civil 
of  my  father  and  me,  and  don't  let 
me  be  caUed  upon  to  teach  you  man- 


"  It  £#  your  fault,"  repeated  Mick. 
**What  business  has  the  vagabond 
here  ?  If  I  had  my  will,  I'd  have 
him  flogged  and  turned  out." 

"  And  so  he  should  be,"  said  Cap- 
tam  Quin. 

"You'd  best  not  try  it,  Quin," 
said  Ulick,  who  was  always  my  cham- 
pion; and,  turning  to  his  father, 
*^Tbe  fact  is,  sir,  that  the  young 
BKmkey  has  fallen  in  love  with 
Kohl    and    findincr    her    and    the 


at  all  satisfied  with  these  here  wa3rs 
of  goinff  on.  Tm  an  Englishman,  I 
am,  and  a  man  of  property;  and 
I— I ^" 

"  K  you're  insulted,  and  not  satis- 
fied, remember  there's  two  of  us, 
Quin,"  said  Ulick,  gruffly.  On  which 
the  captain  fell  to  washing  his  nose 
in  water,  and  answered  never  a  word. 

"Mr.  Quin,"  said  I,  in  the  most 
dignified  tone  I  could  assume,  "  may 
aim  have  satis&ction  any  time  he 
pleases,  by  calling  on  Redmond  Barry, 
Esquire,  of  Barrvville."  At  which 
speech  my  uncle  burst  out  a-laugh- 
ing  (as  he  did  at  every  thing) ;  and 
in  this  laup;h,  Captain  Fagan,  much 
to  my  mortification,  joined.  I  turned 
rather  smartly  upon  him,  however, 
and  bade  him  to  understand,  that 
though  I  was  a  boy,  for  my  cousin 
Ulick,  who  had  been  my  best  friend 
through  life,  I  could  put  up  with 
rough  treatment  from  him ;  yet, 
even  that  sort  of  treatment  I  would 
bear  from  him  no  longer ;  and  that 
any  other  person  who  ventured  on 
the  like  would  find  me  a  man  to 
their  cost.  "Mr.  Quin,"  I  added, 
"  knows  that  fact  very  well ;  and,  if 
Ae'«  a  man,  he'll  know  where  to  find 
me." 

My  uncle  now  observed,  that  it 
was  getting  late,  and  that  my  mother 
would  be  anxious  about  me.  "  One 
of  you  had  better  go  home  with  him," 
said  he,  turning  to  his  sons,  "  or  the 
lad  may  be  playing  more  pranks." 
But  Uhck  said,  with  a  nod  to  his 
brother,  "  Both  of  us  ride  home 
with  Quin  here." 

"  I'm  not  afraid  of  Freeny's  people," 
said  the  captain,  with  a  famt  attempt 
at  a  laugh  ;  "  my  man  is  armed,  and 
so  am  I." 

"  You  know  the  use  of  arms  very 
well,  Quin,"  said  Ulick  •, "  and  no  one 
can  doubt  your  couraff^-,  but  Mick 
and  I    will    see    you  borne  for  au 

^"  Why,   you'll  -tSM^bome  i^ 
morning,  boVs.     Kil^angau's  a  good 
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eays  tJlick  (and  here  he  whispered 
something  in  the  captain*s  ear,  in 
which  I  mought  I  caught  the  words 
**  marriage,"  *^  parson,  and  felt  all 
my  fury  returmng  again). 

"  As  you  please,"  whined  out  the 
captain ;  and  the  horses  were  quickly 
brought  round,  and  the  three  gentle- 
men rode  away. 

Fagan  stopped,  and,  at  my  uncle's 
injunction,  walked  across  the  old 
treeless  park  with  me.  He  said,  that 
after  the  quarrel  at  dinner,  he  thought 
I  would  scarcely  want  to  see  the  ladies 
that  night,  in  which  opinion  I  con- 
curred entirely ;  and  so  we  went  off 
without  an  adieu. 

"A  pretty  day*s  work  of  it  you 
have  made.  Master  Bedmond,"  said 
he.  *^What  you,  a  friend  to  the 
Brady*s,  and  knowing  your  uncle  to 
be  distressed  for  money,  try  and 
break  off  a  match  which  will  brinjg; 
fifteen  hundred  a-year  into  the  fami- 

a?  Quin  has  promised  to  pay  off 
e  four  thousand  pounds  whidi  is 
bothering  your  uncle  so.  He  takes 
a  girl  without  a  penny — a  girl  with 
no  more  beauty  than  yonder  bullock. 
Well,  well,  don't  look  furious ;  let  *s 
say  she  is  handsome— there's  no  ac- 
counting for  tastes, — ^a  girl  that  has 
been  flinging  herself  at  the  head  of 
every  man  m  these  parts  these  ten 
years  past,  and  missing  them  all. 
And  you,  as  poor  as  her^f,  a  boy  of 
fifteen — well,  sixteen,  if  yoU  insist — 
and  a  boy  who  ought  to  be  attached 
to  your  uncle  as  to  your  father " 

*^  And  so  I  am,"  said  I. 

**  And  this  is  the  return  you  make 
him  for  his  kindness!  Didn't  he 
harbour  you  in  his  house  when  you 
were  an  orphan,  and  hasn't  he  given 
you  rent-free  your  fine  mansion  of 
barry  ville  yonder  ?  And  now,  when 
his  affairs  can  be  put  into  order,  and 


tain  Fa^n.  No  man  was  ever,  nnoe 
the  world  b^an,  treated  so.  Look 
here — ^look  at  this  riband.  Fve  worn 
it  in  mv  heart  for  six  months.  Fve 
had  it  there  all  the  time  of  the  fever. 
Didn't  Nora  take  it  out  of  her  own 
bosom  and  give  it  me  ?  Didn't  she 
kiss  me  when  she  gave  it  me,  and 
call  me  her  darling  Kedmond.*^ 

"  She  was  practisfy^^  replied  Mr. 
Fagan,  with  a  sneer,  ^l  know  women, 
sir.  Give  them  time,  and  let  nobody 
else  come  to  the  house,  and  they'll 
fall  in  love  with  a  chinmey-sweep. 
There  was  a  young  lady  in  Fer- 
moy ^" 

"  A  young  lady  in  flames,**  roared 
I  (but  I  used  a  still  hotter  word). 
**  Mark  this,  come  what  will  of  it, 
I  swear  I  vrill  fight  the  man  who 

¥retends  to  the  hand  of  Nora  Brady. 
'U  follow  him,  if  it's  into  the  church, 
and  meet  him  there.  Til  have  his 
blood,  or  he  shall  have  mine;  and 
this  riband  shall  be  found  dyed  in  it 
Yes  I  and  if  I  kill  him,  FU  pin  it  on 
his  breast,  and  then  she  may  go  take 
back  her  token."  This  I  said  because 
I  was  very  much  excited  at  the  time, 
and  because  I  had  not  read  my  novels 
and  romantic  plays  for  nothing. 

**  Well,"  says  Fagan,  after  a  pause, 
"  if  it  must  be,  it  must.  For  a  young 
fellow,  you  are  the  most  bloodthirBty 
I  ever  saw.  Quin's  a  determined 
fellow,  too." 

**Will  you  take  my  message  to 
him  ?"  said  I,  <mite  eagerly. 

"  Hush !"  said  Fagan :  "  your  mo- 
ther may  be  on  the  look-out.  Here 
we  are,  close  to  Barryville." 

'*  Mind !  not  a  word  to  my  mother," 
I  said;  and  went  into  the  house 
swelling  with  pride  and  exultation  to 
think  that  I  should  have  a  chance 
against  the  Englishman  I  hated  so. 

Tim,  my  servant,  had  come  up 
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csations  to  secrecy  then,  I  half  sus- 
pected that  my  mother  knew  all, 
from  the  maimer  in  which  she  em- 
bnoed  me  on  mj  arrival,  and  received 
our  guest.  Captain  Fagan.  The  poor 
9oid  looked  a  little  anxious  and 
flushed,  and  every  now  and  then 
gazed  very  hard  in  the  captain*s  face, 
but  she  said  not  a  word  ahout  the 
quarrel,  for  she  had  a  noble  spirit, 
and  would  as  lief  have  seen  any  one 
of  her  kindred  hanged  as  shirking 
from  the  field  of  honour.  What  has 
become  of  those  gallant  feelings  now- 
aday Sixty  years  ago  a  man  was 
a  man,  in  old  Ireland,  and  the  sword 
that  was  worn  by  his  side  was  at  the 
•ervioe  of  any  gentleman's  gizzard, 

Swn  the  slightest  difference.  But 
e  good  ^old  times  and  usa^s  are 
fest  rading  away.  One  scarcely  ever 
hears  of  a  fair  meeting  now,  and  the 
use  of  those  horrid  pistols,  in  place 
of  the  honourable  and  manly  weapon 
of  gentlemen,  has  introduced  a  deal 
of  knavery  into  the  practice  of  duel- 
ling that  cannot  be  sufficiently  de- 
plored. 

When  I  arrived  at  home  I  felt 
that  I  was  a  man  in  earnest,  and 
welcoming  Captain  Fagan  to  Barry- 
ville,  and  introducing  him  to  my 
mother,  in  a  majestic  and  dignified 
way,  said  the  captain  must  be  thirsty 
after  his  walk,  and  called  upon  Tim 
to  bring  up  a  bottle  of  the  yellow- 
sealed  Bordeaux,  and  cakes  and 
glasses,  immediately. 

Tim  looked  at  the  mistress  in  great 
wonderment;  and  the  fact  is,  that 
six  hours  previous  I  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  burning  the  bouse 
down  as  calling  for  a  bottle  of  claret 
on  my  own  account ;  but  I  felt  I  was 
a  man  now,  and  had  a  right  to  com- 
mand ;  and  my  mother  felt  this  too, 
for  she  turned  to  the  fellow,  and 


said  she  had  a  headach,  and  would 
^o  to  bed ;  and  so  I  asked  her  bless- 
mg,  as  becomes  a  dutiful  son — (the 
modem  bloods  have  given  up  the 
respectful  ceremonies  which  distin- 
guished a  gentleman  in  my  time) — 
and  she  leu  me  and  Captain  Fagan 
to  talk  over  our  important  business. 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  captain,  "  I  see 
now  no  other  way  out  of  the  scrape 
than  a  meeting.  The  fact  is,  there 
was  a  talk  of  it  at  Castle  Brady,  after 
your  attack  upon  Quin  this  after- 
noon, and  he  vowed  that  he  would 
cut  you  in  pieces ;  but  the  tears  and 
supplications  of  Miss  Ilonoria  in- 
duced him,  though  very  unwillingly, 
to  relent.  Now,  however,  matters 
have  gone  too  far.  No  officer,  bear- 
ing his  majesty's  commission,  can 
receive  a  glass  of  wine  on  his  nose 
—  this  claret  of  yours  is  very  good, 
by  the  way,  and  by  your  leave,  we'll 
nng  for  another  bottle — without  re- 
senting the  affront.  Fight  you  must, 
and  Quin  is  a  huge  strong  fellow." 

**  lle'll  give  the  better  mark,"  said 
I.     "  I  am  not  afraid  of  him." 

"  In  faith,"  said  the  captain,  "  I 
believe  you  are  not ;  for  a  md  I  never 
saw  more  game  in  my  life." 

"  Look  at  that  sword,  sir,"  says  T, 
pointing  to  an  elegant  silver-mounted 
one,  in  a  white  shagreen  case,  that 
hung  on  the  mantel-piece,  under  the 
picture  of  my  father,  Harry  Barry. 
"  It  was  with  that  sword,  sir,  that 
my  father  pinked  Mohawk  O'Driscol, 
in  Dublin,  in  the  year  1740 :  with 
that  sword,  sir,  he  met  Sir  Huddle- 
stone  Fuddlestone,  the    Hampshire 
baronet,  and  ran  him  through  the 
neck.      They    met,    on    horseback, 
with  sword  and  pistol,  on  Hounslovr 
Heath,   as,  I  dare    say,  you  W© 
heard  tell  of,  and  those  are  the  pistovs 
(they  hnng^  on  each  slde^oUhc^^^; 
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shall  never  want  a  friend  or  a  se- 
cond." 

Poor  fellow!  he  was  shot  six 
months  afterwards,  carrj^ing  orders 
to  my  Lord  George  Siackville,  at 
Minden,  and  I  lost  thereby  a  kind 
friend.  But  we  don^t  know  what  is 
m  store  for  us,  and  that  niffht  was  a 
merry  one  at  least  We  had  a  second 
botUe,  and  a  third  too  (I  could  hear 
the  poor  mother  going  down-stairs 
for  each,  but  she  never  came  into  the 
parlour  with  them,  and  sent  them  in 
by  the  butler,  Mr.  Tim);  and  we 
parted  at  length,  he  engaging  to 
arrange  matters  with  Mr.  Quin*s 
second  that  night,  and  to  bring  me 
news  in  the  morning  as  to  the  place 
where  the  meeting  should  take  place. 
I  have  often  thought  since,  how  dif- 
ferent my  fate  might  have  been,  had 
I  not  fallen  in  love  with  Nora  at 
that  early  a^e ;  and  had  I  not  flung 
the  wine  m  Quints  face,  and  so  brought 
on  the  duel  I  I  might  have  settled 
down  in  Ireland  but  for  that  Tfor 
Miss  Quinlan  was  an  heiress,  within 
twenty  miles  of  us,  and  Peter  Burke, 
of  Kildangan,  left  his  daughter  Judy 
700/.  a-year,  and  I  might  have  had 
either  of  them,  had  I  waited  a  few 
years).  But  it  was  in  mv  fate  to  be 
a  wanderer,  and  that  battle  with 
Quin  sent  me  on  my  travels  at  a  very 
early  age,  as  you  shall  hear  anon. 

I  never  slept  sounder  in  my  life, 
though  I  woke  a  little  earlier  than 
usual,  and  you  may  be  sure  my  first 
thought  was  of  the  event  of  the  day, 
for  which  I  was  fully  prepared.  I 
had  ink  and  ^n  in  my  room — had  I 
not  been  writmg  these  verses  to  Nora 
but  the  day  previous,  like  a  poor 
fond  fool  as  I  was  ?  And  now  I  sat 
down  and  wrote  a  couple  of  letters 
more ;  they  might  be  the  last,  thought 
I,  that  I  ever  should  write  in  my 
life.  The  first  was  to  my  mother. 
"  Honoured  madam"  —  I  wrote  — 
"  This  will  not  be  given  you  unless 
I  fall  bv  the  hand  of  Cantain  Ouin. 


and  beg  you  will  give  my  silver- 
hilted  hanger  to  Phil  Purcoll,  the 
gamekeeper.  Present  my  duty  to 
my  uncle  and  Ulick,  and  all  the 
girls  of  my  party  there.  And  I  re- 
main your  dutmil  son, — Redmond 
Barry." 

To  Nora  I  wrote,—  **  This  letter 
will  be  found  in  my  bosom  along 
with  the  token  you  gave  me.  It 
will  be  dyed  in  my  blood  (unless  I 
have  Captain  Quin*s,  whom  I  hate 
but  forgive),  and  will  be  a  pretty 
ornament  for  you  on  your  marriage 
day.  Wear  it,  and  think  <^th#poor 
boy  to  whom  you  gave  it  and  who 
died  (as  he  was  always  ready  to  do) 
foryour  sake. — Redmond." 

These  letters  being  written,  and 
sealed  with  my  father's  great  silver 
seal  of  the  Barry  arms,  I  went  down 
to  breakfast,  where  my  mother  was 
waiting  for  me,  you  may  be  sure. 
We  did  not  say  a  single  word  about 
what  was  taking  place ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  talkS  of  any  thin^  but 
that ;  about  who  was  at  churcn  the 
day  before,  and  about  my  wanting 
new  clothes  now  I  was  grown  so  tall. 
She  said,  I  must  have  a  suit  against 
winter,  iJf—  if—  she  could  afford  it. 
She  winced  rather  at  the  "  if,"  Hea- 
ven bless  her !  I  knew  what  was  in 
her  mind.  And  then  she  fell  to 
telling  me  about  the  black  pig  that 
must  be  killed,  and  that  she  had 
found  the  speckled  hen's  nest  that 
morning,  whose  eggs  I  liked  so,  and 
other  such  trifling  talk.  Some  of 
these  eggs  were  for  breakfast,  and  I 
ate  them  with  a  ^ood  appetite ;  bat 
in  helping  myself  to  salt  I  spilled  it, 
on  which  she  started  up  with  a 
scream.  **  Thank  Qod^  said  she, 
"  iCsfaUen  towards  me  J"  And  then, 
her  heart  bein^  too  full,  she  left  the 
room.  Ah !  they  have  their  faults, 
those  mothers ;  but  are  there  any  other 
women  like  them  ? 

When  she  was  gone  I  went  to  take 
down   the   sword  with    which    mv 
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There  was  elaret  and  a  cold  fowl  put 

ready  for  him  on  the  sideboard,  and 

a  case-bottle  of  old  brandy  too,  with 
a  couple  of  little  glasses  on  the  silver 
tray  with  the  Barr^  arms  emblazoned. 
Li  after  life,  and  m  the  midst  of  my 
tonne  and  splendour,  I  paid  thirty- 
five  guineas,  and  almost  as  much 
more  in  interest,  to  the  I^ndon  gold- 
anith  who  supplied  my  father  with 
that  very  tray.  A  scoundrel  pawn- 
broker would  only  give  me  sixteen 
fer  it  afterwards,  so  little  can  we 
trust  the  honour  of  rascally  trades- 
men! 

At  eleven  o'clock  Captam  Fagan 
arrived,  on  horseback,  with  a  mounted 
dragoon  after  him.  He  paid  his  com- 
pliments to  the  collation  which  my 
mother's  care  had  provided  for  him, 
and  then  said,  ^'  Look  ye,  Redmond, 
mv  boy;  this  is  a  silly  business. 
The  girl  will  marry  Quin,  mark  my 
words;  and  as  sure  as  she  does  you'll 
forget  her.  You  are  but  a  boy. 
Qnm  is  willing  to  consider  you  as 
soch.  Dublin's  a  fine  place,  and  if 
you  have  a  mind  to  t^e  a  ride 
thither  and  see  the  town  for  a  month, 
here  are  twenty  ^ineas  at  your  ser- 
Tice.  Make  Qum  an  apofogy,  and 
he  off." 

^  A  man  of  honour,  Mr.  Fagan,'* 
lays  I,  "  dies,  but  never  apologises, 
ru  see  the  captain  hang^  before 
I  apologise.** 

**  Then  there's  nothing  for  it  but 
a  meeting.'* 

^  My  mare  is  saddled  and  ready," 
iays  I ;  **  Where's  the  meeting,  and 
who's  the  captain's  second  ?'* 

"  Your  cousins  go  out  with  him," 
answered  Mr.  Fagan. 

**  m  ring  for  my  fproom  to  bring 
zny  mare  round,"  I  said,  '*  as  soon  as 
you  have  rested  yourself."    Tim  was 


flaming  in  red  rwioientals,  as  big  a 
monster  as  ever  lea  a  grenadier  com- 
pany. The  party  were  laughing  to- 
gether at  some  joke  of  one  or  the 
other,  and,  I  must  say,  I  thought 
this  laughter  very  unbecoming  in  my 
cousins,  who  were  met,  perhaps,  to 
seethe  death  of  one  of  their  kindred. 

"  I  hope  to  spoil  this  sport,"  says 
I  to  Captain  Fagan,  in  a  great  rage, 
*^  and  trust  to  see  this  sword  of  mine 
in  yonder  big  bully's  body." 

"  Oh !  it's  with  pistols  we  fight," 
replied  Mr.  Fagan.  "  You  are  no 
match  for  Quin  with  the  sword." 

*'  m  match  any  man  with  the 
sword,"  said  I. 

"  But  swords  are  to-day  impossi- 
ble ;  Captain  Quin  is — is  lame.  Ue 
knocked  his  knee  against  the  swing- 
inff  park  gate  last  night,  as  he  was 
riding  home,  and  can  scarce  move  it 
now. 

"  Xot  against  Castle  Brady  gate," 
says  I :  **  that  has  been  off  the  hinges 
these  ten  years.'*  On  which  Faean 
said  it  must  have  been  some  otner 
gate,  and  repeated  what  he  had  said 
to  Mr.  Quin  and  my  cousins,  when, 
on  alighting  from  our  horses,  we 
joined  and  saluted  those  gentlemen. 

"  O  yes !  dead  lame,"  said  Ulick, 
coming  to  shake  me  by  the  hand, 
while  Captain  Quin  took  off  his  hat 
and  turned  extremely  red.  "  And 
very  lucky  for  you,  Redmond,  my 
boy,"  contmued  Ulick ;  "  you  were  a 
dead  man  else,  for  he  is  a  devil  of  a 
fellow— isn't  he,  Fagan?" 

"  A  regular  Turk,"  answered 
Fagan;  adding,  "  I  never  yet  knew 
the  man  who  stood  to  Captain  Quin." 

**  Hang  the  business  l"  said  U\ick ; 
"I  hate  ft.     I'm  ashamed  of  it.    Say 
you're   sorry,  Hedmond;   you.  ca.ti. 
easily  say  tbat.'*  .„  .  ^ 
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emotion,  to  me,  "  God  bless  you,  mv 
boy ;  and  when  I  count  three,  fire. 

MT.  Fagan  put  my  pistol  into  my 
hand,  —  that   is,  not   one  of  mine 

i  which  were  to  serve,  if  need  were, 
or  the  next  round),  but  one  of 
Ulick's.  "  They  are  all  right,"  said 
he.  "  Never  fear;  and  Kedmond, 
fire  at  his  neck— hit  him  there  under 
the  gorget.  See  how  the  fool  shews 
himself  open.** 

Mick,  who  had  never  spoken  a 
word,  Ulick,  and  the  captain  retired 
to  one  side,  and  Ulick  gave  the 
signal.  It  was  slowly  given,  and  I 
had  leisure  to  cover  my  man  well. 
I  saw  him  changing  colour  and 
trembling  as  the  numbers  were  given. 
At  "  three,"  both  our  pistols  went 
off.  I  heard  something  whizz  by 
me,  and  my  antagonist  giving  a  most 
horrible  groan,  stagger^  backwards 
and  fell. 

"  He's  down  I— he's  down  I "  cried 
the  seconds,  running  towards  him. 
UUck  lifted  him  up — Mick  took  his 
head. 

"  He's  hit  here,  in  the  neck,"  said 
Mick;  and  laying  open  his  coat, 
blood  was  seen  gurgling  from  under 
his  gorget,  at  the  very  spot  at  which 
I  aimed. 

"  How  is  it  with  you  ?"  said  Ulick. 
**  Is  he  really  hit  ?  said  he,  looking 
hard  at  him.  The  unfortunate  man 
did  not  answer,  but  when  the  support 
of  Ulick's  arm  was  withdrawn  from 
his  back,  groaned  once  more  and  fell 
backwards. 

"  The  young  fellow  has  begun 
well,"  said  Micl^  with  a  scowl.  "  You 
had  better  ride  off,  young  sir,  before 
the  police  are  up.  They  had  wind 
of  the  business  before  we  left  Kil- 
wanean." 

"  Is  he  quite  dead  ?"  said  I. 

**  Quite  dead,"  answered  Mick. 

"  Then  the  world 's  rid  of  a  coir- 
flr^"  said  Captain  Fagan,  giving  the 
huge  prostrate  body  a  scornful  kick 
with  his  foot.  "  It's  all  over  with 
him,  Reddy, — he  does  n't  stir." 

u    iir-    «««   •«^*   ^^, 1-     ^ »♦ 


1."  And  I  took  the  riband  she  gave  { 
me  out  of  my  waistcoat,  and  the  letter, 
and  flung  them  down  on  the  body  of 
Captain  Quin.  "  There!"  says  I— 
^  take  her  those  ribands.  She'll  know 
what  they  mean ;  and  that's  all  that's 
left  to  her  of  two  lovers  she  had  and 
ruined." 

I  did  not  feel  any  horror  or  fear, 
young  as  I  was,  in  seeing  my  enemy 
prostrate  before  me ;  for  I  knew  thai 
I  had  met  and  conquered  him  honour- 
ably in  the  field,  as  became  a  man  of 
my  name  and  blood. 

"  And  now,  in  Heaven's  name,  get 
the  youngster  out  of  the  way,"  Kiid 
Mick. 

Ulick  said  he  would  ride  with  me, 
and  off  accordingly  we  galloped, 
never  drawing  bridle  till  we  came  to 
my  mother's  door.  When  there, 
Ulick  told  Tim  to  feed  my  mare,  as  I 
would  have  far  to  ride  that  day,  and 
I  was  in  the  poor  mother's  arms  in  a 
minute. 

I  need  not  tell  how  great  were  her 
pride  and  exultation  when  she  heard 
from  Ulick's  lips  the  account  of  mj 
behaviour  at  the  duel.    He 
however,  that  I  should  go  into  hi^ 
for  a  short  time ;  and  it  was  agi 
between  them  that  I  should  drop  my 
name  of  Barry,  and,  taking  that  of 
Redmond,  go  to  Dublin,  and  there 
wait  until  matters  were  blown  over. 
This  arrangement  was  not  come  to 
without  some  discussion;   for    -why 
should  I  not  be  as  safe  at  Barryville, 
she  said,  as  my  cousin  and  Ulick  at 
Castle    Brady? — bailiffs  and     duns 
never  got  near  them;  why  should 
constables  be  enabled  to  come  upon 
me?      But  Ulick   persisted  in    the 
necessity  of  my  instant  departure,  in 
which  argument,  as  I  was  anxious  to 
see  the  world,  I  must  confess,  X  sided 
with  him ;  and  my  mother  was  brought 
to  see  that  in  our  small  house   at 
Barryville,  in  the  midst  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  with  the  guard  but   of  a 
couple  of  servants,  escape  would  he 
impossible.     So  the  kind  soul   ^vaa 
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coBsoltiiig  the  cards  r^nrding  my 
fiUe  in  the  duel;  and  tnat  aU  the 
nens  betokened  a  separation;  and, 
taking  out  a  stocking  irom  her  escri- 
toire, the  kind  soul  put  twenty 
guiiiess  in  a  purse  for  me  (she  had 
oerself  but  twenty-five),  and  made 
np  a  httle  valise,  to  be  placed  at  the 
Inck  of  my  mare,  in  which  were  my 
clothes,  linen,  and  a  sUver  drrasing- 
case  of  my  fkther^s.  She  bade  me, 
too,  to  keep  the  sword  and  the  pistob 
I  hsd  known  to  use  so  like  a  man. 
She  hurried  my  departure  now, 
(thoogh    her   hourt,  I  know,    was 


fiill),  and  almost  in  half-an-hour 
after  my  arrival  at  home  I  was  onoe 
more  on  the  road  again,  with  the 
wide  world,  as  it  were,  before  me. 
I  need  not  tell  how  Tim  and  the 
cook  cried  at  my  departure,  and,  • 
mayhap,  I  had  a  tear  or  two  myself 
in  my  eyes :  but  no  lad  of  sixteen  is 
very  sad  who  has  liberty  for  the  first 
time,  and    twenty   gumeas    in    his 

rcket ;  and  I  rode  away,  thinking, 
confess,  not  so  much  of  the  kind 
mother  left  alone,  and  of  the  home 
behind  me,  as  of  to-morrow,  and  all 
the  wonders  it  would  bring. 


Chaptbb.  IV. 


IK  WHICH  THE  BKRO  UAKX8  A  PILSB  START  IN  THE  GENTEEL  WORLD. 


I  rode  that  night  as  far  as  Carlow, 
where  I  lav  at  the  best  inn ;  and 
htsDZ  asked  what  was  my  name  by 
die  umdlord  of  the  house,  gave  it  as 
Hr.  Bedmond,  according  to  my  cou- 
an  8  instructions,  and  said  1  was 
of  the  Redmonds  of  Waterford 
Coonty,  smd  was  on  my  road  to 
Trinity  Collie,  Dublin,  to  be  edu- 
cated there.  Seeing  my  handsome 
appearance,  silver-hilted  sword,  and 
well-filled  valise,  my  landlord  made 
free  to  send  up  a  iu^  of  claret  with- 
out my  asking,  ana  charged,  you  may 
be  sure,  pretty  handsomely  lor  it  in 
the  bilL.  No  gentleman  in  those 
good  old  days  went  to  bed  without  a 
^ood  share  of  liquor  to  set  him  sleep- 
mg,  and  on  this  my  first  day's  en- 
trance into  the  world,  I  made  a  point 
to  act  Uie  fine  gentleman  completely, 
and,  I  assure  you,  succeeded  in  my 
part  to  admiration.  The  excitement 
of  the  events  of  the  day,  the  quitting 
my  home,  the  meeting  with  Captain 
Qoin,  were  enough  to  set  my  brains 
m  a  whirl,  without  the  claret,  which 
served  to  finish  me  comnletely.  I  did 
ixit  dream  of  the  deatn  of  Quin,  as 
some  milksops,  perhaps,  would  have 
done ;  indeed,  I  nave  never  had  any 


pieces  to  settle  the  bill,  not  forget- 
ting to  pay  all  the  servants  liber^ly, 
and  as  a  gentleman  should.  I  began 
so  the  first  dav  of  my  life,  and  so 
have  continued.  No  man  has  been 
at  greater  straits  than  I,  and  has 
borne  more  pinching  poverty  and 
hardship ;  but  nobodv  can  say  of  me 
that,  irl  had  a  ^umea,  I  was  not 
f^-handed  with  it,  and  spent  it  as 
well  as  a  lord  could  do. 

I  had  no  doubts  of  the  future; 
thinking  that  a  man  of  my  person, 
parts,  and  courage,  could  make  his 
way   any  where.      Besides,   I   had 
twenty  gold  guineas  in  my  pocket,  a 
sum  which  (although  I  was   mis- 
taken^ I  calculated  would  last  roe 
for    K)ur  months    at    least,  •  during 
which  time  something  would  be  done 
towards  the  making  of  my  fortune. 
So  I  rode  on,  singing  to  myself,  or 
chatting  with  the  passers-by ;  and  all 
the  girls  along  the  road  said,  "  God 
save  me,  for  a  clever  gentleman  T  Ab 
for  Nora  and  Castle  Brady,  between 
to-day  and  yesterday  there  seemed  to 
be  a  gap  as  of  half-a-score  of  years- 
I  vowed  I  would  never  re-enter  the 
place  but  as  a  great  n^ ;  "^^  -J^^ 
my  vovir  too,  as  you  shall  hear  in  due 
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pies  ten  hours;  so  that  there  was  no 
lack  of  company  for  a  person  travel- 
ling towaros  Dublin.  I  made  part 
of  the  journey  from  Carlow  towards 
Naas  with  a  well-armed  gentleman 
from  Kilkenny,  dressed  in  green  and 
a  gold  cord,  with  a  patch  on  bis  eye 
and  riding  a  powerful  mare.  He 
asked  me  the  questions  of  the  day, 
and  whither  I  was  bound,  and  whe- 
ther my  mother  was  not  afraid  on 
account  of  the  highwaymen  to  let 
one  so  young  as  myself  travel  ?  But 
I  said,  pulling  out  one  of  them  from 
a  holster,  that  I  had  a  pair  of  good 
pistols  that  had  already  done  execu- 
tion, and  were  ready  to  do  it  again ; 
and  here,  a  pock-marked  man  coming 
up,  he  put  spurs  into  bis  bay  mare 
and  left  me.  She  was  a  mucn  more 
powerful  animal  than  mine,  and,  be- 
sides, I  did  not  wish  to  fatigue  my 
horse,  wishing  to  enter  Dublin  that 
night,  and  in  reputable  condition. 

As  I  rode  towards  Kilcullen,  I  saw 
a  crowd  of  the  peasant  people  assem- 
bled round  a  one-horse  chair,  and  my 
friend  in  green,  as  I  thought,  making 
off  half  a  mile  up  the  hill.  A  foot- 
man was  howling  ^'  stop  thieT*  at  the 
top  of  his  voice ;  but  the  country 
fellows  were  only  laughing  at  his 
distress,  and  making  all  sorts  of  jokes 
at  the  adventure  which  had  just  be- 
fallen. 

"  Sure,  you  might  have  kep  him 
off  with  your  blunder&u^A  /"  says  one 
fellow. 

"  O  the  coward !  to  let  the  captain 
hate  you;  and  he  only  one  eye!*' 
cries  another. 

"  The  next  time  my  lady  travels, 
she*d  better  lave  you  at  home  !**  said 
a  third. 

"  What  is  this  noise,  fellows  ?"  said 
I,  riding  up  amongst  them,  and  see- 
ing a  lady  in  the  carriage  very  pale 
and  frightened,  cave  a  slash  of  my 
whin,  and  bade  the  red-shanked  ruf- 


hastening  to  join  the  captain  at  Dub- 
lin. Uer  chair  had  be^  stqpped  by 
a  highwayman ;  the  great  oaf  of  a 
serving-man  had  fallen  down  on  his 
knees,  armed  as  he  was ;  and  though 
there  were  thirty  people  in  the  next 
field  working  when  the  ruffian  at- 
tacked her,  not  one  of  them  would 
help  her,  but,  on  the  contrary,  wished 
the  captain,  as  they  called  the  high- 
wayman, good  luck. 

"  Sure  he's  the  friend  of  the  poor," 
said  one  fellow,  *^  and  good  luck  to 
himr 

"Was  it  any  business  of  ours?" 
at'.ed  another.  And  another  told, 
grinning,  that  it  was  the  famous 
Captain  Freny,  who,  having  bribed 
the  jury  to  acquit  him,  two  days 
back,  at  Kilkenny  assizes,  had 
mounted  hb  horse  at  the  gaol  door, 
and  the  very  next  day  had  robbed 
two  barristers  who  were  going  the 
circuit.* 

I  told  this  pack  of  rascals  to  be 
off  to  their  work,  or  they  should  taste 
of  my  thong,  and  proceeded,  as  well 
as  I  could,  to  comfort  Mrs.  Fitzsi- 
mons  under  her  misfortunes.  *^  Had 
she  lost  much  ?"    "  Everything :  her 

ne,  containing  upwards  of  a  hun- 
guineas ;  her  jewels,  snuff- 
boxes, watches,  and  a  pair  of  diamond 
shoe-bucklesof  the  captain's."  These 
mishaps  I  sincerely  commiserated; 
and  knowing  her  by  her  accent  to  be 
an  Englishwoman,  deplored  the  dif- 
ference that  existed  between  the  two 
countries,  and  said  that  in  cmr  coun- 
try (meaning  England)  such  atroci- 
ties were  unknown. 

"  You,  too,  are  an  Englishman  ?" 
said  she,  with  rather  a  tone  of  sur- 
prise. On  which  I  said,  I  was  proud 
to  be  such,  as,  in  fact,  I  was ;  and  I 
never  knew  a  true  Tory  gentleman 
of  Ireland  who  did  not  wish  he  could 
say  as  much. 

I  rode  bv  Mrs.  Fitzsimons'  chair 
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ber  &mer.  To  the  kdy^  qviestiom 
regaidiii^  mj  hirth  and  parentage,  I 
replied  that  I  was  a  young  gentleman 
of  laree  fortune  (this  was  not  true ; 
but  what  is  the  use  of  crying  bad 
fidi?  My  dear  mother  instructed 
me  early  in  this  sort  of  prudence), 
and  good  femily  in  the  county 
il'vterford.  That  I  was  going  to 
Dublin  for  my  studies,  and  that 
my  mother  allowed  me  five  hundred 
per  annum.  Mn,  Fitzsimons  was 
equally  communicatiye.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  General  Granby  Somer- 
set, erf  Worcestershire,  of  whom,  of 
course,  I  had  heard  (and  though  I 
had  not,  of  course  I  was  too  well- 
bred  to  say  so);  and  had  made,  as 
she  must  confess,  a  runaway  match 
with  Ensign  Fitsgerald  Fitzsimons. 
Had  I  been  in  Doneeal?  — No! 
That  was  a  pity.  The  captain*s 
^her  possesses  a  hundred  thousand 
acres  there,  and  Fitzsimonsburgh 
Castle's  the  finest  mansion  in  I^ 
land.  Captain  Fitzsimons  is  the 
eldest  son ;  andy  though  he  has  quar- 
relled with  his  father,  must  inherit 
the  Tast  property.  She  went  on  to 
tell  me  about  the  balls  at  Dublin, 
the  banquets  at  the  Castle,  the  horse- 
races at  the  Phoenix,  the  ridottos  and 
routs,  until  I  became  quite  ea^er  to 
join  in  those  pleasures ;  and  I  only 
felt  eneved  to  think  that  my  position 
would  render  secrecy  necessary,  and 
prerent  me  from  being  presented  at 
the  court,  of  which  the  Fitzsimonses 
were  the  most  el^ant  ornaments. 
How  dififerent  was  her  lively  rattle 
to  that  of  the  vulgar  wenches  at  the 
Kilwangan  assemblies.  In  every  sen- 
tence she  mentioned  a  lord  or  a  per- 
son of  quality.  She  evidently  spoke 
French  and  Italian,  of  the  former  of 
which  languages  I  have  said  I  knew 
a  few  words ;  and,  as  for  her  English 
accent,  why,  perhaps,  I  was  no  judge 
of  that,  for,  to  say  the  truth,  she  was 
the  first  real  English  person  I  had 
ever  met.  She  recommended  me, 
fiulher,  to  be  very  cautious  with  re- 


with  delight  her  gallant  ytyong  pre- 
server. 

**  Indeed,  madam,**  said  I,  •*  I  have 
preserved  nothing  for  you.**  Which 
was  perfectly  true ;  for  had  I  not 
come  up  too  late  after  the  robbery  to 
prevent  the  highwayman  fWmi  carry- 
ing off  her  money  and  pearls  f 

**And  sure,  ma*am,  them  wasn't 
much,**  said  Sullivan,  the  blundering 
servant,  who  had  been  so  frightened 
at  J5>eny*s  approach,  and  was  waiting 
on  us  at  dinner.  **  Didn't  he  return 
you  the  thirteenpence  in  cooper,  and 
the  watch,  saying  it  was  only  pinch- 
beck r 

But  his  lady  rebuked  him  for  a 
saucy  varlet,  and  turned  him  out  of 
the  room  at  once,  saying  to  me  when 
he  had  gone^  "that  the  fool  didn't 
know  what  was  the  meaning  of  a 
hundred -pound  bill,  which  was  in 
the  pocket-book  that  Freny  took 
from  ner.'* 

Perhaps  had  I  been  a  little  older  in 
the  world's  experience,  I  should  have 
begun  to  see  that  Madam  Fitzsimons 
was  not  the  person  of  fashion  she 
pretended  to  be ;  but,  as  it  was,  I 
took  all  her  stories  for  truth,  and, 
when  the  landlord  brought  the  bill 
for  dinner,  paid  it  with  the  air  of  a 
lord.  Indeed,  she  made  no  motion 
to  produce  the  two  pieces  I  had  lent 
to  ner ;  and  so  we  rode  on  slowly 
towards  Dublin,  into  which  city  we 
made  our  entrance  at  nightfall.  The 
rattle  and  splendour  of  the  coaches, 
the  flare  of  the  linkboys,  the  number 
and  magnificence  of  the  houses,  struck 
me  with  the  Q;reatest  wonder ;  though 
I  was  careful  to  disguise  this  feeling, 
according  to  my  dear  mother's  direc- 
tions, who  told  me  that  it  was  the 
mark  of  a  man  of  fashion  never  to 
wonder  at  any  ihVng,  and  never  to 
admit  tliat  any  bouse,  eqwpaffe,  or 

company  he  ai^,  ^?«,T" Vf'^^ 
or  genteel  than  what  he  had  Deea 
accustomed  to  at  home.  x,t,xiBei 

We  atopped,  at  length,  "^^  a  ^^^ 
of  rather  S^-ppe^^      a^dwer^ 
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that  a  stranger  accompanied  her,  he 
embraced  her  more  rapturously  than 
ever.  In  mtroducing  me,  she  per- 
sisted in  saying  that  I  was  her  pre- 
server, and  complimented  my  &;al- 
lantry  as  much  as  if  I  had  kuled 
Freny,  instead  of  coming  up  when 
the  robbery  was  over.  The  captain 
said  he  knew  the  Redmonds  of 
Waterford  intimately  well,  which  as- 
sertion alarmed  me,  as  /  knew  nothing 
of  the  family  to  which  I  was  stated 
to  belong.  But  I  posed  him,  by 
Baidofuwhich  of  the  Eedmonds  he 
knewjlrfor  I  had  never  heard  his 
name  in  our  family.  He  said,  he 
"  knew  the  Redmonds  of  Redmonds- 
town."  "Oh,'*  says  I,  "mine  are 
the  Redmonds  of  Castle  Redmond ;" 
and  so  I  put  him  off  the  scent.  I 
went  to  see  my  nag  put  up  at  a 
livery  stable  hard  by,  with  the  cap- 
tain's horse  and  chair,  and  returned 
to  my  entertainer. 

Although  there  were  the  relics  of* 
some  mutton-chops  and  onions  on  a 
cracked  dish  before  him,  the  captain 
said,  "  My  love,  I  wish  I  had  known 
of  your  coming,  for  Bob  Moriarty 
and  I  just  finished  the  most  delicious 
venison  pasty,  which  his  grace  the 
lord  lieutenant  sent  us,  with  a  flash 
of  sillerv  from  his  own  cellar.  You 
know  the  wine,  my  dear?  But  as 
bygones  are  bygones,  and  no  help  for 
them,  what  sajr  ye  to  a  fine  lobster 
and  a  bottle  of  as  good  claret  as  any 
in  Ireland  ?  Betty,  clear  these  things 
from  the  table,  and  make  the  mistress 
and  our  young  friend  welcome  to 
our  home.** 

Not  having  small  change,  IVIr. 
Fitzsimons  asked  me  to  lend  him  a 
tenpenny-piece  to  purchase  the  dish 
of  lobsters ;  but  his  ladv,  handing 
out  one  of  the  guineas  I  had  given 
her,  bade  the  girl  get  the  change  for 


with  whom,  according  to  himself  the 
captain  lived  on  terms  of  the  utmost 
intimacy.  Not  to  be  behindhand 
with  him,  I  spoke  of  my  own  estates 
and  propertv  as  if  I  was  as  rich  as  a 
duke.  I  told  all  the  stories  of  the 
nobility  I  had  ever  heard  from  my 
mother,  and  some  that,  perhaps,  I 
had  invented;  and  ought  to  DXTe 
been  aware  that  my  host  was  an  im- 
postor himself,  as  he  did  not  find  out 
my  own  blunders  and  mistatementa. 
But  youth  is  ever  too  confident.  It 
was  some  time  before  I  knew  Uiat  I 
had  made  no  very  desirable  acquaint- 
ance in  Captain  Fitzsimons  and  his 
lady,  and,  indeed,  went  to  bed  con- 
gratulating myself  u]^n  my  wonder- 
ful good  luck  in  havmg,  at  the  out- 
set of  my  adventures,  fallen  in  with 
so  distinguished  a  couple. 

The  appc^nce  of  the  chamber  I 
occupied  might,  indeed,  have  led  me 
to  imagine  that  the  heir  of  Fitz- 
simonsburgh  Castle,  county  Done- 
gal, was  not  as  yet  reconoied  with 
his  wealtbv  parents,  and,  had  I  been 
an  English  lad,  probably  my  sus- 
picion and  distrust  would  have  been 
aroused  instantly.  But,  perhaps,  as 
the  reader  knows,  we  are  not  so  par- 
ticular in  Ireland  on  the  score  of  neat- 
ness as  people  are  in  this  precise 
country,  hence  the  disorder  of  my 
bed-chamber  did  not  strike  me  so 
much.  For  were  not  all  the  windows 
broken  and  stuffed  with  rags  even  at 
Castle  Brady,  my  uncle's  superb 
mansion  ?  Was  there  ever  a  lock  to 
the  doors  there,  or  if  a  lock  a  handle 
to  the  lock,  or  a  hasp  to  fasten  it  to  ? 
So,  though  my  bed-room  boasted  of 
these  inconveniences,  and  a  few  more, 
though  my  counterpane  was  evidently 
a  greased  brocade  dress  of  Mrs.  Fitz- 
simons*, and  my  cracked  toilet-glass 
not  much  bigger  than  a  half-crown* 
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dttring-water  in  a  loud  dignified 
tone. 

"Hot  shaving -water!"  says  he, 
bnrstni^  out  kughing  (and  I  confess 
not  without  reason).  *'  Is  it  yourself 
you're  going  to  shave?'*  said  he. 
**  And  maybe  when  I  bring  you  up 
the  water  FU  bring  you  up  the  cat 
too»  and  you  can  shave  her.  I  flung 
a  boot  at  the  scoundrel's  head  in  reply 
to  this  inipertinence,  and  was  soon 
with  my  friends  in  the  parlour  for 
breakfiist.  There  was  a  hearty  wel- 
come, and  the  same  cloth  that  had  been 
aso!  the  niffht  before,  as  I  recognised 
hv  the  black  mark  of  the  Irish  stew- 
diah,  and  the  stain  left  by  a  pot  of 
porter  at  sapper. 

Mj  host  greeted  me  with  great 
cordiality ;  ^irs.  Fitzsimons  said  I  was 
an  elegant  figure  for  the  Phoenix; 
md,  indeed,  without  vanity,  I  may 
say  of  myself  that  there  worse-look- 
ing fellows  in  Dublin  than  I.  I  had 
not  the  powerful  chest  and  muscular 
proportion  which  I  have  since  attained 
(to  be  exchanged,  alas !  for  gouty  legs 
and  chalk-stones  in  my  fingers,  but 
'tis  the  way  of  mortality),  but  I  had 
arrived  at  near  my  present  ^wth  of 
six  feet,  and  with  my  hair  in  buckle, 
a  handsome  lace  fo^o^  and  wristbands 
to  my  shirt,  and  a  red  plush  waist- 
coat, barred  with  gold,  looked  the 
sentleman  I  was  bom.  I  wore  my 
drab  coat  with  plate  buttons,  that 
was  grown  too  small  for  me,  and 
(raite  agreed  with  Captain  Fitzsimons 
that  I  must  pay  a  visit  to  his  tailor, 
in  order  to  procure  myself  a  coat 
more  fitting  my  size. 

"I  needn't  ask  whether  you  had  a 
comfortable  bed,"  said  he.  ^'  Young 
Fred  Pimpleton  (Lord  Pimpleton's 
second  son)  slept  in  it  for  seven 
BKMiths,  daring  which  he  did  me  the 
honour  to  stay  with  me,  and  if  Tie 
was  satisfied,  I  don't  know  who  else 
wouldn't  be." 

After  breakfast  we  walked  out  to 
see  the  town,  and  Mr.  Fitzsimons 
mtroduoed  me  to  several  of  his  ac- 


sented  me  at  his  hatter's  and  tailor's 
as  a  gentleman  of  great  expectations 
and  large  property ;  and  although  I 
told  the  latter  that  I  should  not  pay 
him  ready  cash  for  more  than  one 
coat,  which  fitted  me  to  a  nicety,  yet 
he  insisted  upon  making  me  several, 
which  I  did  not  care  to  refuse.  The 
captain,  also,  who  certainly  wanted 
such  a  renewal  of  raiment,  told  the 
tailor  to  send  him  home  a  handsome 
military  frock,  which  he  selected. 

Then  we  went  home  to  Mrs.  Fitz- 
simons, who  drove  out  in  her  chair 
to  the  Phoenix  Park,  where  a  review 
was,  and  where  numbers  of  the  young 
gentry  were  round  about  her,  to  aU 
of  whom  she  presented  me  as  her 
preserver  of  the  day  before.  Indeed, 
such  was  her  complimentary  account 
of  me,  that  before  naif  an  hour  I  had 
got  to  be  considered  as  a  young  gentle- 
man of  the  highest  family  in  the  land, 
related  to  all  the  principal  nobility, 
a  cousin  of  Captam  Fitzsimons,  and 
heir  to  10,00(W.  a-year.  Fitzsimons 
said  he  had  ridden  over  every  inch 
of  my  estate ;  and  faith,  as  he  chose 
to  tell  these  stories  for  me,  I  let  him 
have  his  way — indeed  was  not  a  little 
pleased  (as  youth  is)  to  be  made  much 
of,  and  to  pass  for  a  great  personage. 
I  had  little  notion  then  tnat  I  had 
got  among  a  set  of  impostors — that 
Captain  Fitzsimons  was  only  an  ad- 
venturer, and  his  lady  a  person  of  no 
credit;  but  such  are  the  dangers  to 
which  youth  is  perpetually  subject, 
and  hence  let  young  men  take  warning 
by  me.* 

I  purposely  hurry  over  the  de- 
scription of  my  life,  in  which  the 
incidents  were  painful,  of  no  great 
interest  except  to  my  unlucky  self, 
and  which  my  companions  were  cer- 
tainly not  of  a  kmd  befttting  my 
quabty.     The  fact  was,  a  young  man 
2oald  hardly  have  fallen  into  vvorse 
hands    than  those  in  which  I  now 
found  myself.    I  have  been  toDone- 
cral  since,  and  have  never  «een  toe 
^ous.  Castle  of  ^^^^Z'Zte 
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ter  known  in  Hampshire.  Theconple 
into  whose  hands  I  had  fallen  were 
of  a  sort  much  more  common  than 
those  at  present,  for  the  vast  wars  of 
later  davs  have  rendered  it  very  dif- 
ficult loT  noblemen's  footmen  or 
hangers-on  to  procure  commissions, 
and  such,  in  fact,  had  been  the  ori- 

S'nal  station  of  Captain  Fitzsimons. 
ad  I  known  his  origin,  of  course  I 
would  have  died  rather  than  have 
associated  with  him;  but  in  those 
seraph  days  of  vouth  I  took  his  tales 
for  truth,  and  fancied  myself  in  high 
luck  as  being,  in  my  outset  into  life, 
introduced  into  such  a  family.  Alas  I 
we  are  the  sport  of  destiny.  When 
I  consider  upon  what  small  circum- 
stances all  nie  great  events  of  my 
life  have  turned,  1  can  hardly  believe 
myself  to  have  been  anv  thing  but  a 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  Fate,  which 
nas  played  its  most  fantastic  tricks 
upon  me. 

The  captain  had  been  a  gentle- 
man's gentleman,  and  his  lady  of  no 
higher  rank.  The  society  which  this 
worthy  pair  kept  was  at  a  sort  of  or- 
dinary which  they  held,  and  at  which 
their  friends  were  always  welcome 
on  payment  of  a  certam  moderate 
sum  for  their  dinner.  After  dinper, 
you  may  be  sure  that  cards  were  not 
wanting,  and  that  the  company  who 
played  did  not  play  for  love  merely. 
To  these  parties  persons  of  all  sorts 
would  come ;  young  bloods  from  the 
regiments  garrisoned  in  Dublin; 
young  ofiicisus  from  the  Castle ;  horse- 
riding,  wine  -  tippling,  watchman- 
beating  men  of  fashion  about  town, 
such  as  existed  in  Dublin  in  that  day 
more  than  in  any  other  city  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  in  Europe. 
I  never  knew  young  fellows  make 
such  a  show,  and  upon  such  small 
means.  I  never  knew  young  gentle- 
men with  what  I  may  call  such  a  ge- 
nius for  idleness;  and  whereas  an 
Englishman,  with  fifty  guineas  a- 
year,  is  not  able  to  do  much  more 
than  to  starve,  and  toil  like  a  slave  in 


ing :  several  young  wine-merchants, 
who  consumed  much  more  liquor 
than  they  had  or  sold ;  and  men  of 
similar  character,  formed  the  society 
at  the  house  into  which,  by  ill-luck, 
I  was  thrown.  What  could  happen 
to  a  man  but  misfortune  from  asso- 
ciating with  such  company  ?  (I  have 
not  mentioned  the  ladies  of  tne  soci- 
ety, who  were,  perhaps,  no  better 
than  the  males)  and  in  a  very,  very 
short  time  I  became  their  prey. 

As  for  my  poor  twenty  guineas,  in 
three  days  I  saw,  with  terror,  that  they 
had  dwindled  down  to  eight ;  theatres 
and  taverns  having  already  made 
such  cruel  inroads  in  my  purse.  At 
play  I  had  lost,  it  is  true,  a  couple  of 
pieces,  but  seeing  that  every  one 
round  about  me  played  upon  honour 
and  gave  their  bills,  I,  of  course,  pre- 
ferred that  medium  to  the  payment 
of  ready  money,  and  when  I  lost  paid 
on  account. 

With  the  tailors,  saddlers,  and 
others,  I  employed  similar  means; 
and  in  so  far  mi,  Fitzsimons'  repre- 
sentation did  me  good,  for  the  trades- 
men took  him  at  his  word  regarding 
my  fortune  (I  have  since  Teamed 
that  the  rascal  pigeoned  several  other 
young  men  of  property),  and  for  a 
little  time  supplied  me  with  any 
goods  I  might  be  pleased  to  order. 
At  length,  my  cash  running  low,  I 
was  compelled  to  pawn  some  of  the 
suits  with  which  the  tailor  had  pro- 
vided me ;  for  I  did  not  like  to  part 
with  my  mare,  on  which  I  daily  rode 
in  the  park,  and  which  I  loved  as  the 
gift  of  my  respected  uncle.  I  raised 
some  little  money,  too,  on  a  few 
trinkets  which  I  had  purchased  of  a 
jeweller  who  pressed  his  credit  upon 
me,  and  thus  was  enabled  to  keep  up 
appearances  for  yet  a  little  time. 

i  asked  at  the  post-office  repeatedly 
for  letters  for  Mr.  Redmond,  but 
none  such  had  arrived ;  and,  indeed, 
I  alwa3rs  felt  rather  relieved  when 
the  answer  of  "  No,"  was  given  to 
me ;  for  I  was  not  very  anxious  that 
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whkh,  teDii^  him  I  should  with- 
dnw  my  custom  from  him,  I  ab- 
mptly  left  him.  The  goldsmith,  too 
(a  rucal  Jew),  declined  to  let  me 
take  a  gold  chain  to  which  I  had  a 
ianey,  and  I  felt  now,  for  the  first 
time,  in  wme  perplexity.  To  add  to 
it,  one  of  the  yomig  gentlemen  who 
fi«qaented  Mr.  Fitzsimons*  board- 
ing-house had  received  from  me,  in 
the  way  of  play,  an  I  O  U  for  eight- 
een poonds  (which  I  lost  to  him  at 
pieqiiet),  and  which,  owing  Mr.  Cur- 
byn,  the  livery-stable  keeper,  a  bill, 
he  passed  it  into  that  person^s  hands. 
Fancy  my  rage  and  astonishment, 
then,  on  gmng  for  my  mare,  to  find 
that  he  positiyely  renised  to  let  me 
have  her  out  of  the  stable,  except 
mider  payment  of  my  promissory 
note !  It  was  in  vain  that  I  offered 
him  his  choice  of  four  notes  that  I 
had  in  my  pocket— one  of  Fitzsimons* 
for  20L,  one  of  Counsellor  Mulli- 
gan's, and  so  forth, — the  dealer,  who 
was  a  Yorkshireman,  shook  his  head, 
and  laughed  at  every  one  of  them  ; 
and  said,  "  I  tell  you  what,  Master 
Bedmond,  you  appear  a  young  fel- 
k>w  of  birth  and  fortune,  and  let  me 
whisper  in  your  ear  that  you  have 
&ilen  into  very  bad  hands — it's  a  re- 
gular gang  of  swindlers ;  and  a  gen- 
tleman of  your  rank  and  quality 
should  never  be  seen  in  such  com- 
pany. Go  home,  pack  up  your  va- 
lise, pay  the  little  trifle  to  me,  mount 
your  mare,  and  ride  back  again  to 
your  parents,  —  it's  the  very  best 
thing  you  can  do." 

In  a  pretty  nest  of  villains,  indeed, 
was  I  plunged !  It  seemed  as  if  all 
my  misfortunes  were  to  break  on  me 
at  once ;  for,  on  going  home  and  as- 
cending to  my  bed-room  in  a  discon- 
solate way,  I  found  the  captain  and 
his  lady  there  before  me,  my  valise 
open,  my  wardrobe  lying  on    the 


as  well  as  you,  Mr.  Rbdm okd  Babbt. 
Ah  I  you  change  colour,  do  you, — 
your  secret  is  Known,  is  it?  You 
come  like  a  viper  into  the  bosom  of 
innocent  families;  vou  represent 
yourself  as  the  heir  of  my  friends  the 
Redmonds  of  Castle  Redmond ;  I  in- 
throjuice  you  to  the  nobility  and  gen- 
thiy  of  this  methropolis  (the  captain's 
brogue  was  large,  and  his  words,  by 
preference,  long) ;  I  take  you  to  my 
tradesmen,  who  giveyou  credit,  and 
what  do  I  find  ?  Th9,t  you  have 
pawned  the  goods  which  you  took 
up  at  their  houses." 

^  I  have  given  them  my  accept- 
ances, sir,"  said  I,  with  a  dignified 
air. 

"  Under  wfmt  name,  unhappy  boy 
— under  what  name?"  screamed 
Mrs.  Fitzsimons  —  and  then,  in- 
deed, I  remembered  that  I  had 
signed  the  documents  Barry  Red- 
mond instead  of  Redmond  Barry; 
but  what  else  could  I  do  ?  Had  not 
my  mother  desired  me  to  take  no 
other  designation  ?  Afler  uttering  a 
furious  tirade  against  me,  in  which 
he  spoke  of  the  fatal  discovery  of  my 
real  name  on  my  linen^-of  his  mis- 
placed confidence  and  affection,  and 
the  shame  with  which  he  should  be 
obliged  to  meet  his  fashionable 
friends,  and  confess  that  he  had  har- 
boured a  swindler,  he  gathered  up 
the  linen  clothes,  silver  toilette  ar- 
ticles, and  the  rest  of  my  gear,  say- 
ing, that  he  should  step  out  that 
moment  for  an  officer,  and  give  me 
up  to  the  just  revenge  of  the  law. 

During  the  first  part  of  his  speech, 
the  thought  of  the  imprudence  of 
which  I  had  been  guilty,  and  the  pre- 
dicament in  which  I  was  plunged,  nad 
so  puzzled  and  coufounded  me,  that 
I  had  not  uttered,  a  word  in  reply  to 
the  fellow's  abuse,  but  had  stood 
quite  dumb  before  him.    The  sense 
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GREAT  CITIES,  THEIR  DECLINE  AND  FALL. 


Thsbb  was  a  certain  sad  and  so- 
lemn propiietj  in  commencing  our 
remarks  upon  the  decline  and  tail  of 
magnificent  cities,  in  the  shadows  of 
the  departing  and  the  twilight  of  the 
eominf  jear,  as  we  contemplated  the 
majestic  dissolution  of  another  period 
<^time,  and  beheld  the  august  fune- 
nl  dowly  descending  into  the  awful 
mjsteiy  of  the  past — the  memory, 
almost  by  a  natural  transition,  re- 
Terted  to  the  scenes  of  distant  ages 
and  the  habitations  of  mighty  men  of 
old— and  we  seemed  to  hear  from  the 
desolation  of  Babylon,  and  the  rocky 
solitude  of  Tyre,  the  echo  of  that 
thrilling  admonition  of  the  Apostle, 
that  the  faikUm  of  this  world  passeth 
away.  Of  the  four  monarchies  which 
once  illuminated  the  world  with  their 
sumptuous  commerce  and  dazzling 
aduevements — the  Babylonian,  the 
Perrian,  the  Grecian,  the  Roman— 
scarcely  the  faintest  ray  of  beauty 
remains.  Their  suns  of  glory  succes- 
sively rolled  down  the  dark  yalley  of 
years,  leaying  only  a  melancholy  light 
to  gild  the  calm  streams  of  philoso- 
phic meditation.  One  of  our  old 
writers  compared  them  to  four  beds 
of  flowers,  in  the  same  garden ;  one 
gathered  at  six — one  at  seven — one 
at  eight — one  at  nine — all  in  the  same 
'  morning.  It  is  impossible  to  survey 
such  a  perpetual  eleyation  and  over- 
throw of  mighty  kingdoms,  with  their 
costly  apparatus  of  civil  polity,  and 
their  rich  lights  of  civilisation,  and 
their  precious  embellishments  of  lite- 
rature and  art,  without  a  sigh ;  nor 
can  we  forget  to  think  that  if  this 
most  eloquent  missionary  and  preacher 
of  the  Gentiles  could  now  revisit  the 
regions  through  which  he  travelled 


and  garlands  to  the  gates  in  his  ho- 
nour ;  or  Philippi,  where  that  Lydia, 
a  seller  of  purple,  attended  to  the  thinge 
which  were  spoken  of  Paul;  or  Thes- 
salonica,  where  the  infuriate  popu- 
lace assaulted  the  house  of  Jason ;  or 
Ephesus,  where  Grod  wrought  special 
miracles  by  his  hand;  or  Galatia, 
where  the  Cross  had  thrown  so  broad 
and  deep  a  shadow, — if  the  Apostle 
could  now  revisit  these  consecrated 
places,  how  would  he  look  in  vain  for 
the  streets  in  which  he  preached,  and 
the  houses  in  which  he  abode,  and  the 
prisons  in  which  he  suffered  I  Where 
are  the  gorgeous  opulence  of  Corinth 
and  the  beautiful  grace  of  Antioch  f 
A  few  hovels  womd  moulder  upon 
his  eye  where  once  towered  the  re- 
splendent temple ;  and,  as  he  gazed 
upon  these  scenes  of  anguish  and  mi- 
sery, we  can  believe  that  he  would 
take  up  the  lamentation  of  the  Pro- 
phet,  and  say,  that  thorns  and  briars 
nad  come  upon  all  the  houses  of  joy 
in  the  joyous  city,  for  he  could  not 
but  perceive,  as  ne  wandered  along 
the  silent  pathways,  that  the  new 
wine  moumeth,  the  voice  languisheth^ 
all  the  merry-hearted  do  sigh,  that 
the  mirth  of  tabrets  ceaseth,  the  noise 
of  them  that  rejoice  endeth^  the  joy  of 
the  harp  ceaseth. 

And  yet  such  a  spectacle  would  be 
perfectly  accordant  with  that  view  of 
the  revolutions  of  human  power  which 
was  present  to  the  eye  of  St.  Paul, 
when  he  said  that  the  fashion  of  this 
world  passeth  away.  He  regarded  the 
world  as  a  theatre  for  the  display  of 
terrible  and  startling  exploits  in  the 
wrestling  and  overthrow  of  kings  and 
diampions  in  the  terrific  embrace  of 
that  conqueror  TiMB.    Tliatadmom- 
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wept  not — there  is  no  reality  of  sor- 
row in  their  complaints ;  if  they  rejoice 
in  some  brighter  scene  of  mirth,  it  is 
as  though  they  rejoiced  not ;  it  is  only 
a  fictitious  semblance  of  joy  which 
they  exhibit  to  the  spectator.  K  they 
seem  to  contract  marriages,  or  to  per- 
sonate the  opulent  merchant,  or  the 
powerful  nobleman,  it  is  only  an  as- 
sumption—  a  delusion.  When  the 
drama  is  ended,  the  curtain  falls  upon 
all  their  splendour,  and  wealth,  and 
influence.  The  rich  merchant,  de- 
spoiled of  his  treasures  of  a  far- 
gathered  commerce,  retires  in  his 
rags ;  and  the  king,  forsaken  by  his 
brilliant  retinue  of  courtiers,  lays  his 
head  upon  a  pallet  of  straw.  Now 
these  things  are  an  allegory  —  the 
theatre  of  Corinth  is  an  emblem  of 
the  theatre  of  the  world.  Its  repre- 
sentations are  perpetualJy  changing; 
one  scene,  one  actor,  succeeds  an- 
other. Nothing  endures ;  nothing 
abides.  The  sweetest  bonds  of  affec- 
tion are  broken;  riches  make  to  them- 
selves wings ;  power  and  influence 
yanish  more  quickly  than  they  came ; 
and  thus  it  may  be  truly  affirmed  of 
men  as  of  kingdoms,  of  families  as  of 
cities,  that  the  fashion  of  this  world 
passeth  away.  But,  of  all  these  varie- 
ties, there  is  one  efficient  and  impelling 
cause.  The  aspect  of  human  affairs 
is  constantly  changing,  and  new  scenes 
are  ever  opening  to  our  gaze  in  this 
illuminated  theatre  of  life ;  but  that 
aspect  only  changes,  and  those  new 
scenes  only  arise,  according  to  the  will 
of  the  Divine  Governor,  executing 
different  purposes  at  different  periods 
of  time.  The  infinite  multitude  of 
incidents  and  events,  which  compose 
and  diversify  the  records  of  human 
existence,  are  all  exhibited  in  harmo- 
nious connexion;  and  the  state  of 
man,  whether  scattering  the  dust  over 
the  wilderness  in  his  savasre  career. 


tic  stage  of  human  probation,  ontil 
the  great  catastrophe  shall  come  in 
sight,  and  the  intricate  machinery 
shall  be  broken,  and  the  Min^ 
scenery  shall  be  cast  aside,  and  the 
costume  shall  be  rolled  up,  and  the 
gorgeous  theatre  itself  shall  be  con- 
sumed by  fire,  in  the  terrible  end 
and  consummation  of  all  things.  Then 
the  whole  plan  of  Providence,  with 
regard  to  this  lower  system  of  the 
universe,  shall  come  out  from  the 
shadow  of  uncertain  knowledge  and 
perception  in  all  its  fulness  of  lustre, 
and  all  its  symmetry  of  grandeur  ;— 
every  separate  feature  shall  be  seen  in 
its  own  particular  relationship  and  fit- 
ness to  the  government  of  the  uni- 
versal King.  All  difficulties  of  our 
feeble  comprehension  shall  be  cleared 
up  and  dispersed ;  a  wonderful  unity 
and  design  shall  be  traced  in  all 
these  many-coloured  episodes  of  hu- 
man history,  thus  collecting  and 
winding  up  at  the  close  into  the 
single  manifestation  of  the  glory  of 
the  Creator,  displayed  in  the  general 
blessing  and  welfare  of  Him  and  hU 
creation. 

In  our  former  renuurks,  we  alluded 
to  the  existence  of  Rome  in  our  day 
among  the  ffreat  cities  of  the  world ; 
and  we  think  that  the  source  of  her 
vitality  may,  in  some  degree,  be 
traced  to  the  presence,  under  a 
modified  and  altered  aspect,  of  those 
principles  which  before  raised  her  to 
so  dazzling  an  eminence  in  ancient 
history.  And  those  principles  we 
consider  to  be  these : — 

I .  The  principle  of  developement ; 
2.  The  prmciple  of  identity;  3.  The 
principle  of  proselytism.  We  shall 
speak  with  brevity  of  each  in  their 
order.  First,  of  the  principle  ofde" 
velopement;  and  this  principle  wdl  be 
easily  explained  to  those  who  have 
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of  the  Rcnnish  Church  have  invented 
a  theory,  which  they  call  the  theory 
ofdeselimeimenL;^\k\(ii  theory  proceeds 
upon  the  assumption,  that  divine 
institutions  exist  onUf  in  germ  in  Holy 
Seriphtre^  and  are  lefl  there  to  be 
developed  and  ripened  by  the  pro- 
gress of  events,  the  necessities  of 
the  age,  and  the  influence  of  the 
pK^nlar  atmosphere,  just  as  the  va- 
riegated leaves  and  odour  of  the 
flower  lie  buried  in  the  seed  until 
called  forth  by  the  genial  influences 
^the  sun  and  rain.  The  effects  of 
the  admissifm  of  this  doctrine  would 
be  as  immediate  as  they  would  be 
disastrous;  new  developements  of 
articles  of  faith  would  be  continually 
startling  the  world ;  and  there  would 
inevitably  cease  to  be  any  sanctity 
or  any  truth  in  the  apostolic  decla- 
ration of  a  faith  once  delivered  to 
Ihe  saints.  But  the  fact  which  we 
especially  wish  to  impress  upon  our 
roders  is,  the  resemblance  of  this 
loinciple  of  developement,  thus  ap- 
plied by  modem  Rome  to  the  growth 
and  dinusion  of  her  religion,  and  the 
principle  applied  by  ancient  Rome 
to  the  growth  and  diffusion  of  her 
polity;  we  ask  them  to  recognise 
the  outline  of  the  vicar -apostolic  in 
the  arrt^ant  dignity  of  the  pro-con- 
sul. We  believe,  that  it  was  a  great 
achievement  of  the  master-policy  of 
Imperial  Borne  to  acconunodate  her 
laws,  and  customs,  and  modes  of 
thoughts,  to  the  temperament  of  the 
nations  whom  she  brought,  whether 
W  conquest  or  by  alliance,  Mrithin 
the  circle  of  her  central  influence. 
Wherever  she  planted  her  standard, 
she  planted  also  her  tyranny;  but, 
as  she  suffered  her  standard  to  open, 
fold  after  fold,  until  it  flashed  to  the 
son,  in  all  its  fulness  of  splendour, 
so  she  permitted  the  seed  of  her  ty- 
ranny to  expand  and  develope  itself 
slowly  in  the  new  and  uncongenial 


tional  independence,  while,  in  reality, 
the  wing  of  the  Roman  ea^le  dark- 
ened the  land.  The  prmciple  of 
political  developement  has  become  the 
principle  of  spiritual  developement. 

II.  The  principle  of  identity.  And 
this  designation  explains  itself;  ideu' 
Utu  means  sameness;  and,  therefore, 
when  we  speak  of  the  principle  of 
identity  in  reference  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  we  mean  to  assert  that  she 
maintains  all  the  opinions  which  she 
ever  proclaimed,  and  is  animated  by 
the  same  temper  which  ever  distin- 

fuished  her  in  the  darker  scenes  of 
er  supremacy  and  pride.  And,  to 
establish  our  assertion,  we  need  only 
request  the  reader  to  compare  the 

E resent  with  the  past — to  read  the 
istory  of  the  dead  by  the  history 
of  the  living.  Over  Europe,  the 
papal  arm  is  even  now  casting  a 
gigantic  and  restless  shadow — a  sna- 
dow  that  lowers  before  the  eye  whi- 
thersoever it  turns.  K  we  look  at 
home,  we  find  Romanism  every 
where  putting  forth  indications  of  a 
restless  activity.  She  cannot,  indeed, 
re-establish  here  the  machinery  of 
the  Inquisition.  Indeed,  not  in  Eng- 
land only,  but  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  in  like  manner,  the  spirit  of 
the  age  is  opposed  to  all  direct  pene^ 
cution  on  account  of  men*s  rengious 
opinions.  But  persecution  may  work 
out  its  ends  as  effectually  when  ap- 
plied without  violence  as  with  it; 
and  of  indirect  persecution,  we  see  in 
other  lands  manifest  tokens.  Why 
are  the  Jews  branded  and  exposed  to 
the  contempt  of  their  fellow-citizens 
in  every  comer  of  the  Papal  states  ? 
Why  are  the  Waldenses,  the  faithfVil 
descendants  of  those  faithful  men, 
who,  long  ere  the  advent  of  Luther, 
worship]^  God  amongthe  mountains 
that  divide  Italy  from  France  as  their 
fathers  bad  done  before  them,  thr«it- 
ened  y>nth.  the  resumption  of  prm- 
.^^A  ♦/*  *Viti>m  Kv  treaty,  and. 
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have  laid  aside  the  use  of  rack,  and 
scoui^e,  and  dungeon,  her  zeal  to 
extend  the  limits  of  her  spiritual 
empire  by  all  practicable  means  has 
not  abated.  We  have  still  in  the 
modem  Rome,  the  feature  and  the 
expression  of  her  mother  of  ancient 
days.  The  Rome  of  the  empe« 
rors  still  lives  in  the  Rome  of  the 
popes  —  the  principle  of  identity  is 
there;  the  temporal  has  become  a 
spiritual  despotism ;  the  name  is 
aitei:ed,  but  the  motive  is  the  same. 
The  Praetorium  rises  once  more  in 
the  Vatican ;  and  the  victim  of  the 
amphitheatre  re-appears,  in  all  his 
a^ny,  in  the  captive  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. 

m.  The  principle  of  proselytism 
has  always  been  the  impelling  motive 
of  modem  Rome ;  it  nas  &en  the 
heart,  upon  whose  action  all  the 
energy  of  her  mighty  frame  and 
constitution  depends.  The  history 
of  her  missions  is  the  history  of  her 
grandeur — the  history  of  her  renown. 
And  at  no  period  of  her  annals  has 
this  principle  been  developed  with 
equal  magnitude  and  splendour.  It 
matters  not  what  may  be  the  perils 
of  the  climate,  or  the  difficulties  of 
access,  or  the  barbarism  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  wherever  the  wave  foams 
beneath  the  hissing  keel  of  our  Eng- 
lish merchantmen,  there  the  queen 
of  the  seven  hills  plants  her  foot- 
steps. She  struggles  with  us  in  Asia, 
she  dares  us  in  Airica.  And  in  this 
principle  of  proselytism,  thus  fright- 
fully developed, we  mark  the  complete, 
the  reckless  abandonment  of  all  at- 
tempts to  ameliorate  the  condition,  or 
enlighten  the  ignorance  of  her  own 
people  at  home.  The  squalid  misery 
of  the  inhabitants  is  the  mile-stone 
that  warns  the  traveller  of  his  en- 
trance into  the  territory  of  the  pope. 
The  passion  of  Romanism  is  the  pas- 
sion of  proselytism — a  passion  in- 
dulged, with  all  the  hardihood  of 
desperation,  heedless  of  the  means, 


stmction  in  the   sophism  and   the 
poison  of  the  Jesuit.      And,  with 
such   a  principle  of  developement, 
such  a  principle    of  identity,  and 
such  a  principle  of  proselytism,  who 
can  wonder  that  Rome  should  yet 
remain  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
world  ?  For  ourselves,  we  look  upon 
her  preservation  as  a  standing  miracle, 
wrought  by  Grod  himself,   and  in- 
tended to  promote  his  own  omnipo- 
tent schemes  of  wisd(Hn  and  benevo- 
lence.   In  a  certain  sense,  the  moon 
of  time  has  stood  still  upon  the  dty 
of  the  emperors,  but  it  has  stood 
still  by  the  divine  command,  and  it 
has  stood  still,  to  read  a  solemn  and 
a  thrilling  lesson  to  mankind.    The 
existence  of  Rome  teaches  two  things ; 
one  is,  that  the  presence  of  sc»ne  vSal 
motive,  some  animating  principle  of 
activity,  is  necessary  to  keep  the  cur- 
rent of  the  popular  blood  in  drcu-' 
lation,  and  so  to  preserve  the  great 
body  and  frame  of  society  from  de- 
crepitude and  decay;  the  other  is, 
that  the  influence  of  some  religious 
principle,  whether  true  or  false,  is 
required  to  strengthen  and  to  uphold 
the  efforts  of  nations  and  cities,  not 
less  than  of  families  and  of  men. 
We  say  a  religious  principle,  whether 
it  be  tme,  or  whether  it  be  false; 
because  its  truth  or  its   falsehood 
affects    not   its   national  reception. 
When  pagan  Rome  ceased  to  be  a 
worshipper,  she  ceased  to  be  a  con- 
queror ;  her  temples  of  superstition 
and  victory  were  closed  together ;  the 
popular  mind,  having  lost  its  stimu- 
lant, became  languid  and  unstrung; 
and  there  was  no  bright  and  enno- 
bling moral  principle  to  substitute 
the  reli^on  of  the  conscience  for 
the  religion  of  the  imagination.    We 
have  re£i,  with  interest,  some  remarks 
of  Archdeacon  Hare,  not  remotely 
connected  with  this  subject : — 

"  Whether  in  ancient  or  modern  times, 
so  long  as  a  nation  bas  been  animated  by 
a  zealous  spirit  of  religion,  it  has  grown 
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ke  ngarded  even  m  •xeeptkms  to  the 
geoenl  kir,  that  the  glor^  aod  prosperity 
ef  e  people  depead  apon  its  moral  energy, 
uy  more  thfto  tho  death  of  the  martyrs, 
or  that  of  aomo  good  men  who  may  bare 
bten  swept  away  by  some  great  physical 
eakmlty,  militates  against  the  universal 
imtb,  that  God  has  nerer  forsaken  the 
righteooa.  God  did  not,  indeed,  think 
it  to  work  a  miracle  in  order  to  save 
theirliTea*  But  the  superbumao  fortitude 
wbieh  the  martyrs  hare  displayed,  in  the 
Bids!  of  their  torments,  has  proved  that 
God  did  not  forsake  them  in  the  boar  of 
their  dislreaa ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  he 
waa  with  them  most  when  they  most 
sorelj  needed  him,  enabling  them  to  bold 
oet  m  the  good  fight  until  the  last,  aod 
ooorerting  the  flames  which  consumed 
I  them  into  a  balo  of  glory,  as  their  puri- 
I  led  spirit  disencumbered  itself  from  the 
'  body  which  had  been  weighing  it  down. 
Thm  it  has  been  with  states  also,  when 
they  have  fiillen  before  might  in  de- 
duce of  right.  One  may  eren  regard  it 
ss  a  special  iavoar,  vouchsafed  to  tbem, 
to  hare  been  cut  fiS  before  they  fell  into 
that  decrepitude  from  which  nothing  hu- 
man appeara  to  be  exempt,  that  so  they 
ra%ht  hold  out  the  rare  example  of  a 
people  whose  last  hour  has  been  the  hour 
of  its  greatest  glory.  Their  spirit,  too, 
has  been  triumphant.  Though  they  fell 
in  the  cause  of  right,  it  is  through  such 
esamplee  that  right  acquires  its  sacred 
iafluence  over  the  minds  of  men,  and 
triampha  in  the  end  over  might.  So 
that  these  ezoeptiona  do  not  prove  that 
the  prosperity  and  power  of  a  people, 
much  leas  that  its  glory,  which  is  its 
tziiest  prosperity  and  its  highest  power, 
is  independent  of  its  religions  character. 
Often,  on  the  other  hand,  have  nations, 
comparatirely  weak,  been^  enabled, 
through  their  moral  and  religious  energy, 
to  rep^  foes  who,  according  to  all  human 
calcnlations,  would  infallibly  have  crushed 
them.  Thus,  even  against  the  death  that 
comes  from  without,  religion  will  uphold 
a  state ;  while  against  that  more  tearful 
death  which  springs  from  within,  and 
which  creeps  through  all  its  members. 


which  are  expressed  under  the  gene- 
ral appellation  of  great  citie^t.  With 
much  of  clevemeM  in  his  argument, 
there  is  a  yerv  large  portion  of  false 
reasoning  and  unsound  conclusion; 
and  we  tnink  it  scarcely  possible  to 
compose  a  chapter,  more  enriched 
with  errors,  than  the  pages  which 
the  author  has  bestowed  upon  ereat 
cities  in  relation  to  Uterature,  We  do 
not  object  to  his  definition  of  the 
whole  literature  of  antiouity  as  that 
of  an  aristocracy ;  nor  snail  we  dis- 
sent fh>m  the  comparison  which  he 
institutes  between  the  literature  of 
Athens  in  the  age  of  Pericles  and 
the  literature  of  Rome  in  the  age  of 
Auj^stus.  The  condition  of  the 
national  atmosphere  was  the  same. 
It  had  been  purified,  and  illuminated, 
and  warmea  by  successive  rays  of 
intellectual  sunshine,  gradually  con- 
verging into  central  and  governing 
lights  of  imagination,  and  eloouence, 
fu^  taste.  But  to  say  of  such 
a  literature,  that  it  is  addressed 
exclusively  to  men  of  education  and 
leisure^  is  neither  consistent  with 
probability  nor  with  truth.  It  was 
the  literature  itself  which  educated 
the  people.  A  Prussian  schoolmaster, 
armed  with  all  the  weapons  of  his 
normal  agitation,  might  smile  upon 
the  multitude  that  pressed  each  otner 
out  of  the  unroofed  theatre  where 
Electra  was  seen  sitting  by  the  pillow 
of  Orestes.  Nor  can  we  perceive  the 
criticfd  accuracy  of  afiirming^,  of  such 
a  literature,  that  it  has  its  place 
^with  the  amusing  and  the  orna- 
mental, more  than  with  the  absorbing 
or  the  useful;"  that  it  is  fully  & 
much  an  "  affair  of  style  and  man- 
ner, as  of  thought  and  substance  C 
or  "  that  literature  in  this  stage  'Vie- 
comes  a  species  of  art,  which  xneti 
study  for  its  own  sake  •,  its  e\a\)ora^ 
confbrmity  to  certfdn  received  rv^^ 
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and  it  is  poerible  for  every  reader  to 
remember  a  still  greater  number  of 
works  which  may  fairly  be  styled 
useful,  without  preferring  any  claim 
to  be  considered  ornamental.  The  true 
criterion  of  dl  tUHUy  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  result ;  and  that  result  may  be 
very  tardily  developed.  Harvey  died 
before  his  theory  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  was  accepted  even  by 
men  of  ability  and  science.  Now, 
considered  with  reference  to  this 
prospective,  this  ultimate  usefulness, 
we  believe  that  every  work  of  true 
genius  might  satisfy  the  scruples  of 
the  sternest  political  economist.  Great 
authors  are  the  most  efficient  legisla- 
tors of  great  cities,  and  a  sermon  of 
Barrow  will  last  longer  than  an  Act 
of  Parliament.  We  hesitate  not  to 
affirm,  that  all  works  which  are 
really  amamental  are,  at  the  same 
time,  intrinsically  useful.  The  epic 
poems  of  Milton  have  been  produc- 
tive of  more  positive  benefit  in  minds 
of  a  certain  class  than  the  gravest 
treatises  of  ethics.  The  holy  pictures 
of  Raphael  have  awakened  purer 
thoughts  of  devotion  than  have  been 
kindled  by  many  homilies.  The  dis- 
pleasure with  which  the  author,  to 
whom  we  refer,  regards  the  classical 
literature  of  the  aristocracy,  naturally 
disposes  him  to  turn  a  complacent 
eye  upon  that  literature  which,  as  it 
is  popular,  may  be  said  to  belong  to 
the  many.  "  The  people  have  now  a 
literature  in  common  with  the  peer- 
age.** And  this  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  masses  of  society 
Vaughan  ascribes  to  the  influence  of 
great  cities.  Now  the  fallacy  into 
which  the  writer  falls,  and  which 
vitiates  his  entire  argument,  is  the 
very  obvious  one  of  substituting  the 
growth  and  progress  of  national  edu- 
cation for  the  growth  and  progress  of 
national  literature.  The  truth  lies  on 
the  other  side  of  his  proposition ;  and 
the  accurate  demonstration  resulting 
from  the  preceding  steps  would  be, 
not  that  literature  has  flourished  in 
proportion  to  the    enlargement    of 


is  not  a  new  aphorism,  that  a  period 
of  newspapers  is  never  a  Period  of 
high  mental  manifestation.  The  voice 
of  the  nightingale  would  not  be  heard 
if  it  sang  near  a  mill,  while  the  stream 
was  tumbling  and  boiling  over  the 
wheels. 

All  the  works,  which  confer  im- 
mortality upon  English  literature, 
were  written  before  the  age  of  great 
cities  had  commenced.  Compare  the 
London  of  Milton  with  the  London 
of  the  nineteenth  century, — ^where 
would  he  now  look  for  his  garden- 
house  P  Nor  is  Vaughan  altogether 
insensible  to  the  evils  to  which  we 
refer.  He  admits  that,  in  a  great 
city,  there  must  ever  be  a  constant 
vibration  and  movement  in  the  mul- 
titude of  wheels  which  compose  the 
civil  machinery,  which  he  confesses 
to  be  unfriendly  to  the  prosecution 
of  works  demanding  the  exercise 
of  silent,  continuous,  and  profound 
thought.  It  is  completely  false  to 
designate  our  own  age  the  age  of 
literature ;  it  ought  to  be  caUed  the 
a^  of  new  editions.  New  books  are 
old  books,  with  gilt  leaves  and  let- 
tered. And  it  must  ever  be  the 
efiect  of  the  constitution  of  cities  to 
propitiate  the  ignorant  many  at  the 
cost  of  the  intelligent  few.  Pub- 
lishers consult  the  market,  and  come 
out  with  the  fashions  of  the  season, 
as  regularly  as  a  milliner  in  Regent 
Street. 

A  man,  who  should  entertain  the 
desperate  thought  of  creating  a  taste 
for  a  particular  quality  of  genius, 
would  DC  considered  as  a  more  than 
usually  enthusiastic  candidate  for  the 
frowns  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Bowen. 
The  result  is  obvious  and  inevitable ; 
literature,  properly  so  called,  the  fruit 
of  patient  meditation  and  anxious 
research,  declines  into  languor  and 
debility;  cleverness  mocks  genius; 
and  farce  grins  under  the  mask  of 
comedy. 

Ana  we  believe  that  the  same  ob- 
servations would  apply  with  equal 
truth  to  the  progress  and  the  encour- 
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tntden  of  Holhiiiid,**  it  is  said,  **  could 
boist  of  m  fine  school  of  art  in  the 
serenteenth  century,  while  a  hun- 
dred years  vere  to  pass  before  Eng- 
land, with  all  the  supposed  advan- 
tages of  her  aristocratic  institutions, 
ooald  be  said  to  possess  one.  We 
bare  become  ^preat  in  art,  as  we  were 
become  great  m  commerce,  and  only 
in  that  proportion.^  Now  we  be- 
Ikre  this  passage  to  be  an  entire  fal- 
lacy. It  nas  to  be  shewn  that  the 
Dutch  school  was  either  created  or 
filtered  by  Dutch  enterprise  or  spe- 
calatkm.  On  the  ocmtrary,  some  of 
the  painters  of  dmt  school,  whose 
productions  are  now  prized  and  che- 
rahed,  fiyed  neglected  and  died  un- 
iionoured.  Nor  is  it  in  any  sense 
tnie  that  the  growth  of  En^psh  art 
has  been  commensurate  with  the 
growth  of  English  commerce.  K 
the  progress  of  native  art  is  to  be  es- 
timated by  the  excess  of  exports  in 
the  nineteenth  century  over  the  ex- 
ports of  the  eighteenth  century,  then 
the  wheel  of  time  should  be  reversed, 
— country  readers,  instead  of  looking 
out  for  a  new  specimen  of  the  Luck 
of  poor  Lyndon  in  the  pages  of  Fro" 
9er$  Magazine^  should  t^  watching 
the  postman  down  the  field-patn 
with  Sir  Bo^er  de  Coverley's  last  ad- 
venture at  Y  auxhall,  as  detailed  in 
Addtton*s  Spectator;  Lord  Boling- 
broke  ought  to  have  arrived  at  Gru- 
ton  Street  from  his  Norman  Villa, 
in  the  place  of  Lord  Brougham ;  and 
Sir  Joshua  Rej/nolds  ought  to  occupy 
Hbe  presidential  chair  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  in  the  unavoidable  ab- 
sence of  Sir  William  Beechey.  We 
tlunk  that,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Venice,  it  will  be  found  that 
die  cities,  which  gave  their  names 
to  the  illustrious  schools  of  Italian 
art,  were  not  only  not  commercial, 
but  were  emphatically  the  contrary. 
Nor  are  we  confident  that  even 
Venice  ought  to  be  excepted.  Was 
it  the  spirit  of  commerce  that  in- 


netian  treasuries,  never  visited  the 
tranquil  cities  of  Bologna  or  of  Rome, 
— there,  at  least,  it  was  not  commerce 
which  quickened  the  pencil  of  art 
It  was  not  to  please  the  eye  of  the 
luxurious  trader,  that  the  serene  Ma- 
donna of  Raphael  shed  smiles  fVom 
her  solemn  eyes  over  the  cheek  of 
the  Hbaveklt  Child;  or  that  the 
wondering  Apostles  were  summoned 
by  Leonardo  to  encircle  the  last  sup- 
per of  their  Loan.  It  is  not  to  com- 
merce, but  to  religion,  that  we  owe 
the  grandest  achievements  of  picto- 
rial genius.  That  cities,  or  combi- 
nations of  different  persons  and  dif- 
ferent pursuits,  are  favourable  to  the 
culture  and  the  maturity  of  or/,  can- 
not, indeed,  be  denied.  ']!ne  painter,  in 
this  respect,  differs  from  the  author. 
But,  then,  the  cities,  which  are  fa- 
vourable to  art,  are  precisely  the 
cities  which  are  not  commercial,  and 
are  not  great.  We  employ  the  word 
commercial,  as  it  is  intended  to  be 
employed  by  its  panegyrists,  to  ex- 
press the  manufacturing  and  money- 
getting  temper  of  a  people.  Now, 
m  this  sense,  few  persons  will  ven- 
ture to  apply  the  epithet  to  the  most 
famous  and  the  most  intellectual  city 
of  the  ancient  world.  Athens,  in- 
deed, had  her  ships  and  her  harbour ; 
but  hers  was  a  picturesque  com- 
merce— her  ships  might  have  thrown 
their  shadows  over  the  waters  of  a 
poefs  dream.  Her  population  was 
idle  above  every  city  in  the  world ; 
they  passed  their  time  in  ashing  some' 
thing  new,  or  in  listening  to  the  tra- 
gedy or  the  farce  of  ^schylus  or 
Aristophanes,  or  the  quarrels  of 
.^schines  and  Demosthenes.  So, 
again,  with  the  rich  old  Flemish 
towns  which  are  so  intimately  re- 
lated to  Flemish  art ;  they  were  in 
themselves  elements  o«  lYie  \>eauttful 
and  the  picturesqtxe— fhey  ^^tepic- 
tures,  requiring  only  to  be  ^^^/ , 
Therels  one  point  of  ww  m  w\n^ 
-conte^^^larcities^vnth^^^^^ 
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moral  rickness  and  moral  depravity. 
It  is  this  atmosphere  of  ignorance 
and  irreligion  wnich  renders  great 
cities  so  ^teadly  and  so  terrible, — 
and  the  more  deadlj  and  terrible, 
because  its  influence  is  slow  and  un- 
regarded; it  weakens  the  nervous 
svstem  of  the  imderstanding ;  it  chills 
the  heart;  it  communicates  an  un- 
healthy hue  to  the  complexion  of  do- 
mestic life;  and  its  injurious  influ- 
ences do  not  stop  here ;  they  descend 
to  a  future  generation;  the  moral 
and  intellectual  stature  dwindles; 
the  constitution  of  virtue  is  impaired. 
Ourselves,  the  people  of  the  greatest, 
the  richest,  the  costliest,  the  squa- 
lidest  city  in  the  world — ^it  becomes  tis 
especially  to  consider  our  gifts  and 
our  duties,  our  talents  and  their  in- 
terest "  What  a  ghastly  crash  would 
it  be,  sounding  to  the  uttermost  shore 
of  the  universe,  if  England,  with  her 
thousand  crowns  of  glory,  and  with 
the  Church  of  God  in  ne/heart,  were 
to  fall  down  into  hell  !*'  Ours  is  a 
land  of  ^reat  cities,  they  ought  also 
to  be  cities  of  refuge — cities  of  Ulu- 
mination.  To  them  is  intrusted  the 
glorious  mission  of  feeding  the  fa- 
mishing families  of  the  land — feeding 
them  with  the  bread  and  with  the 
water  of  life.  It  is  a  noble  and  a 
comforting  thought  to  look  back  in- 
to the  clouds  and  tempests  of  our 
history,  and  to  recogmse  amid  the 
gloom  and  terror  of  the  troubled  ele- 
ments the  mild  and  blessed  radiance 
of  the  angel  who  erected  his  throne  in 
the  storm.  Happy  will  it  be  for  us,  if 
we  profit  by  the  afiecting  instruction 
of  the  days  that  are  gone — ^if  we  read 
with  faithful,  earnest  eyes  the  sor- 
rows, as  well  as  the  joys  of  our  coun- 
try. The  curtain  has  risen  upon  an- 
otner  scene  in  the  august  drama  of 
our  history, — the  age  of  great  cities 


and  pastoral  oversi^^  oaa  be  only 
oflered  and  maintained  in  the  repose 
of  village  fields,  and  amonff  the  scat- 
tered families  of  the  haimet.  Elo- 
quently and  truly  has  the  alignment 
been  put  by  Chalmers,  in  one  of  hit 
commercial  discourses : — 

"  Did  a  king  come  to  take  up  bk  r«« 
sidence  among  u8,-^id  be  abea  a  gran- 
deur over  our  city  hr  the  preeeace  of  bis 
coort,  and  give  the  unpulse  of  bis  expen- 
diture to  the  trade  of  its  populatioa-^t 
were  not  easy  to  rate  the  ? aloe  and  the 
magnitude  which  such  an  ereBt  wo«ld 
have  in  the  estimation  of  a  oomnKin  vu 
derstanding,  or  the  degree  of  personal 
importance  which  would  attach  to  him»^ 
who  stood  a  loftj  object  in  the  eje  of 
admiring  townsmen.  And  jet  it  is  pos- 
sible, out  of  the  raw  and  ragged  mate, 
rials  of  an  obscure  lane,  to  rear  an  indi. 
vidual  of  more  inherent  worth  than  him 
who  thus  draws  the  gaxe  of  the  world 
upon  his  person.  By  the  act  of  tnuninr 
in  wisdom's  ways  the  most  tattered  and 
neglected  boy  who  runs  upon  oar  pave- 
ments, do  we  present  the  oomnannity 
with  that  which,  in  wisdom's  eatimairion, 
is  of  greater  price  than  this  gorgeous  in- 
habitant of  a  palace.  And  when  one 
thinks  how  such  a  process  may  be  mnlti- 
plied  among  the  crowded  families  that 
are  around  us, — when  one  thinks  of  the 
extent  and  the  demtity  of  that  naine  of 
moral  wealth,  which  retires,  and  deepens, 
and  accumulates,  behind  the  front  or  cnch 
street  along  which  we  are  pnasing,..  ■ 
when  one  tries  to  oompnte  the  qoantitr 
of  spirit  that  is  imbedded  in  the  depth 
and  the  frequency  of  these  human  km* 
tatious,  and  reflects  on  this  nadre  ore, 
that  more  than  the  worth  of  a  monarch 
may  be  stamped,  by  instruction,  on  each 
separate  portion  of  it,  a  field  is  thus 
opened  ibr  the  patriotism  of  those  who 
want  to  g^ve  an  augmented  value  to  the 
produce  of  oar  land,  which  tfarowa  into 
insignificance  all  the  enterprises  of  vul- 
gar speculation.  Commerce  may  iou- 
rish  or  may  fail,  and,  amid  the  ruin  of 
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t3h  to  o«r  aliores,  —  where  the  retom 
eoBCf  to  him,  not  in  that  which  super- 
fidallj  deeke  the  man,  hat  in  a  eolid  in. 
enaeat  of  veloe  fixed  and  perpetuated 
it  the  man  himself,— where  additioDS  to 
the  worth  oi  the  soul  form  the  proceeds  of 
his  prodoetiTe  operation  — and  where, 
vhea  he  reckons  up  the  profits  of  bis  en- 
tvprue,  he  finds  them  to  consist  of  tbet 
wkich»  in  the  highest  of  all  antborities, 
he  is  assnred,  to  be  more  than  meat,  of 
tkat  which  is  rreatly  more  than  raiment. 
"Eren  wiuiout  looking  beyond  the 
ctafines  of  our  preoent  world,  the  rirtue 
of  hnmhie  life  will  well  bear  to  be  con- 
tnstod  with  all  the  pride  and  glory  of 
as  elevated  condition.  The  man  also, 
theogh  among  the  poorest  of  them  all, 
kas  a  wisdom  and  a  weight  of  character 
wloch  makes  him  the  oracle  of  bis  neigb- 
kearbood*  —  the  man  who,  retted  with 
BO  other  aathority  than  the  meek  autho- 
nty  of  worth,  carries  in  his  presence  a 
power  to  shame  and  to  orerawe  the  profli- 
faey  that  is  aronnd  him, — the  renerable 
tilher,  from  whose  lowly  tenement  the 
nice  of  paalms  is  heard  to  ascend  with 
the  ofining  up  of  every  evening  sacrifice, 
—  the  Christian  sage,  who,  exercised 
asMog  life*a  aeTereat  hardships,  looks 
caUy  onward  to  hearen,  and  trains  the 
■lepa  of  hia  ehildran  in  the  way  that  leads 
to  it,~the  eldest  of  a  well-ordered  fa- 
■ily,  hearing  their  duteous  and  honour- 
shle  part  in  the  contest  with  its  diflicul- 
tiea  and  trials, — all  these  offer  to  our 
notice  such  elements  of  moral  respecta- 
bility, as  do  exist  among  the  lowest 
etdera  of  human  society,  and  elements, 
too,  which  admit  of  being  multiplied  be- 
yead  the  reach  of  any  present  caloula- 


In  this  manner,  the  cities  of  the 
knd  may  become  the  instruments  of 
qnritnaf  and  temporal  health,  of  fu- 
ture and  j>resent  happiness.  Among 
the  evils  inseparably  connected  with 
Tast  congr^ations  of  boman  bein^ 
and  bnman  passions,  is  the  disposi- 
tion to  absorb  in  particular  places 
the  greatest  possible  amount  or  opu- 
lence, and  splendour,  and  luxury. 
The  rngje  of  fpceai  cities  bas  been  al* 


excitement  and  repletion,  often  ter- 
minating in  ungovernable  Arenxy,  or 
in  frantic  outbursto  of  passion.  Nor 
are  the  efTecto  of  this  congestum  of  the 
national  blood  confined  to  the  seat 
and  organ  of  the  disease :  they  are 
are  soon  perceptible  in  the  remotest 
members ;  the  current  of  vital  eneray 
and  enterprise  flows  sluggishly 
through  the  arteries  of  towns  and 
the  veins  of  villages :  it  is  even  pos- 
sible for  the  city  to  flourish  in  appa- 
rent vigour  while  the  hamlet  shrivels 
into  debility  and  decay.  The  head 
and  arms  of  the  giant  may  retain 
thought  and  motion  while  his  limbs 
hang  i)owerless  and  benumbed.  He, 
thererore,  who  desires  to  quicken  or 
to  rcmdate  the  circulation  of  the 
vast  frame  of  modem  society,  must, 
undoubtedly,  begin  by  acting  upon 
the  sources  of  that  circulation,  great 
ciUe$,  K  the  head  and  the  heart 
perform  their  duty,  the  subordinate 
members  will  partake  in  the  general 
well-being.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  cities,  that  they  supply 
the  lover  of  his  race  with  the  means 
of  thus  improving  and  thus  regulating 
the  moral  wealth  of  the  multitude. 
The  electric  properties  of  benevolence 
and  sympathy,  not  less  than  of  emu- 
lation and  courage,  are  drawn  out  by 
the  rapid  contact  of  masses.  The 
elements  of  happiness  and  of  grand- 
eur exist  in  cities,  and  await  only  the 
directing  hand  of  the  true  patriot  to 
call  them  into  action.  It  is  the  note 
of  the  Divine  Ruler  of  the  world, 
that  every  scheme  of  human  amelior- 
ation should  be  effected  by  interme' 
diaie  agency.  He  who  could  work 
without  us,  chooses  to  work  6y  us.  A 
noble  task  is  assigned  to  us;  may 
our  labours  be  worthy  of  it  1  And 
while  the  architecture  of  magnificent 
cities  thus  rises  around  us,  with  all 
the  beauty  and  Bwiftnesa  of  a  dream, 
we  shall  be  manifesting  the  purest 
love   of  our  country  by  >m^^«^ 
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THE  ARTIST  8  DESPAIR. 

"  Fur  Tultime  lagrime, 

Che  il  miser  rerso, 
Poi  cupo  nell'  aoima 

11  duol  rinserro ; 
Bi  Degri  fantasimi 

Poi  sempre  il  nodrl 
Ahi,  misero,  misero. 

La  yita  abborri  1  '* 


**  Sib  Hobacb  Thoboughgood  is  re- 
quested to  call  on  Morton  Sheridan 
tnis  evening  after  eight,  on  matters 
of  supreme  unportance. 

«  13  Little  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury, 
••  Friday,  May  J." 

^Dear  me!  what  is  the  matter 
with  him  ?  Hard  up,  I  dare  say,  poor 
fdlow.  Perhaps  ill,  and  just  this 
evening — this  evening !  Liet  me  see. 
Dinner  with  Sir  Samuel  Goodrich — 
ball  at  the  Countess  of  Bagland's — 
Macready*s  benefit  at  the  Haymarket. 
I  wish  to  goodness  he  haa  chosen 
a  more  convenient  opportunity! 
*  Matters  of  supreme  importance* — 
fud^  I  What  more  momentous 
busmess  than  a  snug  dinner  with  an 
old  crony?  And  yet  if  the  poor 
devil  is  in  distress  —  an  upright, 
warm-hearted  fellow  like  Morton 
Sheridan !  Oh  !  come,  Sir  Horace, 
make  up  your  mind,  we  must  go." 

After  this  brief  commune  with 
himself,  the  good-natured  baronet 
took  up  his  hat  and  stick,  not  omit- 
ting, by  way  of  precaution,  to  cram 
a  few  bank-notes  in  his  pocket-book. 

"  Bloomsbury  —  Little  Russell 
Street,  Bloomsbury  I  I  should  like 
to  know  what  business  decent  people 
have  to  take  up  their  quarters  in 
Bloomsbury  ?— and  these  vile  streets 
are  so  dirty,  and  these  side-walks  so 
greasy — what  a  fool  I  must  have  been 
not  to  order  out  my    brougham! 


how  veiy  unkind  of  you  never  to 
inquire  after  him !  Good  ^^racious ! 
how  forfi;etful  this  London  life  makes 
thekmdestofus!** 

At  the  comer  of  Moseum  Street, 
Sir  Horace  met  two  of  his  friends. 

"  Ha !  John  Ashton,  Tom  Lan- 
dor!  My  good  fellows,  how  are  you? 
Whither  go  you?  What!  to  Little 
Russell  Street?— to  Morton  Sheri- 
dan's ? — a  note  from  him  ? — both  of 
you? — the  same  as  mine  I  Why, 
what  does  the  fellow  mean  by  issuing 
such  circulars?  Humph!  goix^  to 
ffive  a  grand  supper,  I  suppose ;  ex- 
hibiting some  of  his  new  sketches, 
maybe—*  matters  of  supreme  import- 
ance,*—  announcing  his  forthcoming 
marriage,  perhaps,  or  making  his 
will!" 

Ashton  and  Landor  were  not  the 
only  friends,  besides  the  baronet, 
whom  the  distressed  artist  had  invited 
to  his  house  that  night.  As  they 
were  ushered  into  the  room,  they 
found  about  ten  of  their  acquaintance 
already  assembled.  There  was  Sir 
William  Hardy,  Lord  Randolph, 
John  Bellamy,  the  poet  Lewis,  two 
Irish  M.P.S,  a  few  young  artists,  and 
a  distinguished  Grerman  sculptor. 

It  was  hardlv  after  sunset,  but  the 
last  faint  streaks  of  a  sickly  twilight, 
still  lingering  on  the  purlieus  of  that 
foul  neighbourhood,  in  vain  strug- 
gled to  penetrate  through  the  narrow 
aperture,  through  whidi  the  painter 
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handsome  personage ;  but  there  was 
aomething  m  his  open,  manly  coun- 
tenanoe  which  easily  won  and  per- 
manently secured  the  good  opinion 
and  will  of  every  casual  acquaintance. 
In  early  youth  he  was  known  as  a 
hearty  good  fellow,  a  blithe  lad  full 
of  frolic  and  glee.  As  he  advanced 
in  life,  the  intense  pursuit  of  what 
proved  to  him  an  unthankful  pro- 
lesnon,  and,  as  it  was  surmised,  the 
res  oMgmdte  domi,  had  gradually 
severed  him  from  his  gayer  associa- 
tions. He  had  lived  many  years 
abroad,  and  of  late,  as  Sir  Horace  has 
already  hinted,  had  been  little  seen 
or  heard  of.  That  matters  went  not 
very  smooth  with  him,  his  friends  had 
not  the  slightest  doubt.  Still  they 
were  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  that 
general  invitation  in  such  very  strong 
terms  of  adjuration,  as  they  knew 
him  too  well  not  to  feel  assured  that 
he  would  sooner  starve  a  thousand 
times,  than  apply  for  relief,  or  even 
acouaint  any  living  being  with  his 
difficulties. 

They  found  him  seated  in  a  leathern 
arm-chair,  dressed  in  his  loose  and 
somewhat  fantastic  artist's  costume. 
The  cares  he  had  bestowed  on  his  long 
dark  hair,  on  his  linen,  on  the  very 
folds  of  his  gown,  shewed  that  he  had 
taken  more  than  usual  pains  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  reception  oi  his 
visiton.  He  looked  calm  and  col- 
lected; on  his  countenance,  always 
beaming  with  intelligence,  there  sat 
now  an  air  of  easy  dignity  and  sere- 
nity, which  drove  at  once  fVom  his 
frieiids*  minds  the  sad  forebodings, 
naturally  aroused  in  their  fancies,  on 
receiving  that  hasty  and  ominous 
iummons. 

He  rose,  and  bowed  in  silence  to 
each  of  them  as  they  made  their  ap- 
pearance, motioning  each  of  the  new 


of  defence,  behind  which  the  painter 
found  himself  entrenched,  as  it  were, 
and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
company.  Presently  an  untidy  wench, 
who  officiated  as  the  poor  artist's 
only  attendant,  brought  in  and  laid 
upon  the  table  a  pair  of  lighted 
candles,  snuffed  them,  and  curtsied 
as  she  left  the  room. 

^  Gentlemen,*'  at  last  began  Sheri- 
dan, as  the  door  closed  upon  the  heels 
of  the  retreating  domestic,  **  kind 
fHends,  I  thank  you !  In  my  days 
of  youthflil  sanguineness,  when  I 
fancied  that  every  smiling  counte- 
nance betokened  a  loving  heart,  I  * 
could  hardly  have  hopea  that  my 
call  had  power  to  hrmg  so  many 
fHends  to  my  side.  In  this  hour  of 
final  despondency,  when  I  needed 
only  a  few  warm  and  true  bosoms  to 
bear  me  through  this  last  trial,  I 
cannot  express  how  proud,  how  happy 
you  make  me  b^  complying  with  so 
much  readiness,  m  so  great  a  number 
with  my  request.  I  thank  you ;  as 
you  have  not  deserted  your  poor 
friend,  so  may  God  never  fonake 
you! 

**  Hurried  on,  goaded  on  in  our 
mad  race  of  life,  in  obedience  to  that 
instinct  of  self  to  which  alone  we 
continue  true  to  the  last,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  we  have  no  leisure  to  look 
after  such  of  our  fellow- wayfarers  as 
may  happen  to  sink  overpowered  by 
the  road-side.  Grappling  ^h  of  us 
with  our  own  share  of  misery,  far 
from  reaching  a  helping  hand,  we 
scarcely  shrink  from  treading  on  our 
fallen  neighbour,  as  we  rush  onward 
in  our  headlong  strife.  No  man  has 
a  right  to  complain  if  he  be  left  to 
perish  unheeded;  because  evil  is 
stronger  than  any,  stronger  than  aU 
of  us  ;  and,  in  the  experienced  m- 
efficieney  of  our  means  of  ^^^^^^^'» 
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ance,  for  despair  admits  of  no  auxili- 
aries— ^not  their  regret  and  sympathy, 
not  at  least  that  sterile  commiseration 
which  is  almost  invariahly  akin  to 
contempt — but  a  word  of  reverence 
even  more  than  love — the  assurance 
that  he  has  well  deserv^  of  his  race, 
that  he  has  stood  his  ground  as  be- 
seemed a  man,  and  even  in  his  down- 
fall only  yielded  to  irresistible,  iron 


**  It  IS  for  such  a  purpose  that  I 
requested  your  attenoance  here  this 
evening.  I  wanted  your  countenance 
to  a  decisive,  irrevokable  measure 
which  I  am  determined  to  adopt.  I 
required  your  good  leave  for  a  lonff, 
long  journey,  from  which  I  shdl 
never  return ;  and  I  wished  you  to 
stand  on  the  shore  and  bear  witness 
to  the  calmness  and  security  with 
which  I  take  my  departure — with 
which  I  bid  my  country,  my  friends, 
and  all  I  held  dearest  m  life,  a  last- 
ing farewell. 

**  It  will  be  no  difficult  task  to  ac- 

S[uaint  you  with  the  causes  that  have 
ed  to  tnis  resolution.  Mine  was  nor. 
an  adventurous  life,  and  there  are 
hardly  anv  of  its  leading  vicissitudes 
with  which  you  are  unfamiliar.  It 
was  an  artist's  life — an  unsuccessful 
artist's.  It  was  the  powerless  struggle 
of  an  aspiring,  soaring  intellig^ence 
against  unresisting  and  yet  unyield- 
ing matter ;  the  melancholy  waste  of 
all  the  faculties  of  a  strong  mind  on 
a  field  of  exertion  in  which  unwearied 
industry,  stern  perseverance,  unswer- 
ving will,  are,  by  themselves,  utterly 
unavailing.  My  genius  lied  within 
me !  From  the  first  moment  that,  an 
untutored  country  lad,  I  sketched  the 
old  church  in  our  village-green.  Art, 
as  an  evil  demon,  took  possession  of 
its  devoted  victim.  Like  the  arch- 
tempter,  it  exacted  the  sacrifice  of 
my  soul  in  exchange  for  its  creative 
gifts ;  but,  difterent  in  this  from  the 
great  enemy  of  human  kind,  it  se- 
cured its  pnze  without  being  true  to 


of  my  days,  the  repose  of  my  ni^ita, 
were  wasted  on  shapeless  creations, 
beneath  whose  very  features  there 
seemed  to  lurk  a  fiendish  sneer  at  the 
stark  impotence  of  their  maker.  The 
f;low  of  heated  fancy,  the  trance  of 
inspiration,  the  inefiable  voluptuous- 
ness of  conception,  during  the  pres* 
sure  of  whicn  I  felt  as  if  floating 
through  an  ethereal  region  between 
earth  and  paradise,  subsided  at  once 
on  the  first  attempt  at  mixing  my 
colours.  Mv  buoyant  imagination 
seemed  limed,  as  it  were,  by  the  viscid 
clay  on  my  palette,  and  every  flutter 
of  its  wm^  sunk  it  deeper  and 
deeper,  till  it  utterly  deprived  it  of 
its  ingenite  power  of  flight.  All  the 
tints  m  the  rainbow  could  not  body 
forth  the  colourless  dreams  of  my 
fancy.  The  flitting  phantoms  of  my 
brain  refused  themselves  to  all  me- 
chanical incarnation.  The  spark 
which  I  presumed  to  steal  from  the 
sun  could  not  live  in  the  mephitic 
medium  of  an  earthly  atmosphere. 
Every  touch  of  my  brush  was  like  a 
downfal  from  the  clouds.  My  failure 
was  always  proportionate  to  the  de- 
gree of  my  previous  excitement.  If 
It  ever  happened  that  my  works  se- 
cured the  suffrage  of  the  vulgar  (for 
without  some  partial  success  I  could 
hardly  have  fed  so  long  on  my  de- 
plorable illusion),  if  my  paintings 
ever  met  with  public  applause  at  the 
Exhibition,  it  was  only  when  the 
hand  wrought  without  the  head, 
only  in  those  moments  of  mental  ex- 
haustion, in  those  lucid  intervals  of 
my  dreary  infirmity,  when  my  fin- 
gers went,  almost  unconsciously, 
through  the  mechanical  routine  of 
my  craft.  On  these  vile  specimens 
of  the  materialism  of  art,  I  hardly 
deigned  to  cast  a  look  of  disgust  and 
scorn ;  but  those  vague,  shadowy 
sketches  which  I  intended  for  a  re- 
velation of  my  heavenly  visions,  the 
pictures  in  which  form  was  to  be 
made  subservient  to  spirit,  in  which 
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mA  of  magnetiffln  or  magie,  imther 
tlaa  tbe  resnlt  of  manual  exertion, 
as  if  tbe  canvass  could,  like  a  mirror, 
reflect  the  image  of  my  intangible 
tboi^t. 

^  hk  Uus  manner  long  hours  were 
ipent  in  a  consuming  agony  of  in- 
action, amidst  the  withering  throes 
of  a  barren  travail;  and  when  I 
inally  rose,  and  tore  myself  from  the 
diarm  of  that  ecstatic  contemplation, 
mv  head  swam  round,  throbbing  and 
adiing  with  feverish  excitement. 

''Then  I  looked  around  me,  into 
the  mad,  whirling  world,  from  which 
I  fimded  I  had  secluded  myself  past 
rcstom,  and  with  the  aest  of  long  ab- 
stinenoe,  deep  for  a  season,  I  dived 
into  its  bewildering  eddies,  and  in  its 
raerrating  pleasures,  in  its  cramj^ing 
inanities,  I  strove  to  lull  myself  mto 
utter  unconsciousness.  In  vain !  To 
exhaustion  and  satiety  regret  suc- 
ceeded and  self-reproof^  and  at  the 
first  twinjp;e  of  remorse,  that  sleepless 
longing  vat  something  unattainable, 
incomprehensible,  agam  sprang  up  in 
unbosom. 

**  Thus  ruled  by  an  unconquerable 
fiitaUty,  I  returned  to  my  dreary  toil. 
For  a  brief  space  it  seemed  as  if  my 
spirit,  refreshed  by  that  short  respite, 
had  broken  through  the  trammels  of 
material  obstacles.  For  a  few  touches 
the  hand  harmonised  with  the  head. 
Oh,  ru>ture !  My  idea,  radiant  with 
nneartnly  tints,  started  into  life  under 
Biy  trembling  pencil.  But  alas!  but 
alas !  to  the  deceitful  beams  of  that 
transient  aurora  chaos  succeeded  and 
deeper  ni^ht.  The  creation  of  my  mor- 
bid imagmation  assumed  before  my 
eyes  gigantic,  terrific  dimensions.  It 
pressed  on  my  giddy  brain  till  it 
crudied,  it  overwhebned  it;  till  I 
either  fell  senseless  at  the  foot  of  my 
abortive  sketch,  or,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
rage,  I  tore  it  from  the  easel  and 
trod  it  down  with  deep  cursee  of 
frantie  despair/ 

*•  At  war  with  mvaelfj  I  extended 
my  execration  toali  sarroandimr  ob- 


could  never  thrive  uoder  this  pale, 
sickly  sun ;  that  fancy  could  have  no 
full  svring  under  the  dead  weight  of 
this  unelastic  atmosphere.  Urged  by 
that  idea,  I  hastened  from  a  land 
that  could  be  no  home  to  genius ;  I 
abjured  it — cursed  it!  I  moved 
through  the  €k>ntinent  an  eager  pU- 
ffrim,  with  the  light  step  of  an  en- 
franchised prisoner.  Across  the  sea, 
athwart  the  mountains,  I  flew  to  the 
birthplace  of  art,  to  the  univeraal 
fatherland  of  great  minds.  I  was  in 
Italy  —  an  Italian  I  Only  in  that 
country  has  art  ever  been  idealised. 
I  gazed  on  a  Raphael,  or  a  Guido,  as 
a  living  evidence  of  the  practicability 
of  my  wildest  conceptions.  What 
thought  can  be  said  to  be  unutter- 
able r  What  images  can  fancy  con- 
jure up  which  oil-colours  may  not 
convey  to  the  senses  ?  Art  is  as  in- 
finite as  mind  itself;  and  am  I  not  an 
artist  ?  Let  only  the  secret  working 
of  these  ancient  masters  be  revealed 
to  me.  Their  excellence  was  only 
the  result  of  a  skilful  preparation  of 
their  colouring  materials.  It  is  only 
in  the  execution  that  I  have  any 
thing  to  learn.  My  conceptions  em- 
brace as  wide  a  design  as  the  most 
daring  among  them. 

*'  Alas !  I  was  soon  to  learn  that 
execution  is  the  beffinning  as  well  as 
the  achievement  of  art.    Ten  years 
of  anxious  wandering  were  frittered 
away  in  bootless   efforts  to  obtain 
possession  of  this  artist's  meohamsm, 
which  should  be  the  slave,  and  yet  is 
nothing  less   than   the   tyrant,    of 
thought.      This  mixing  of  colours, 
which  I  despised  as  a  mere  handi- 
craft common  to  tbe  meanest  dauber, 
was,  however,  the  utmost  attainment 
of  sovereign  intellects.    It  is  a  gift 
as  rare  in  Italy,  at  tbe  pxeaent  ^y , 
as  in  any  other    ipatt  of  tJae  world. 
It  constituted  tho  v^^^^^a*  ^•^^a 
the  ancient  mastexs;  i^^,^^^^ 
perfected   by  th^m,  ^^^  ^X^ 
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those  bright,  flitting  fancies  on  which 
I  had  laid  my  claims  to  an  artist's 
genius  may  eaually  glimmer  throush 
the  benigntea  understanding  of  the 
dullest  of  men.  That  they  are  the 
yital  spark  inherent  in  the  spiritual 
substance  of  every  man's  soul,  latent 
nnder  the  deepest  layers  of  coarse 
sensualism,  slumbering,  but  not  ex- 
tinguished, under  the  ashes  of  the 
coldest  materialism ;  that  every  man's 
mind  is  teeming  with  volumes  of 
never  -to-be  -  wntten  poetry ;  that 
each  of  us  might  say,  with  a  boast 
analogous  to  Archimedes's,  *•  Give  me 
but  a  language  and  I  will  reveal 
Heaven  !*  But  that  he  alone  is  in- 
deed a  Creator  who  suffers  not  those 
familiar  demons  of  imagination  to 
run  riot  in  his  brain,  but,  with  the 
might  of  a  fearless  enchanter,  secures 
them  in  his  grasp,  subjects  them  to 
his  will,  forces  them  mto  daylight 
under  the  shape  of  words,  colours,  or 
notes ;  that  the  privilege  of  genius 
consists  less  in  the  conception  than 
in  the  expression  of  thought;  that, 
in  short,  a  man  is  only  a  poet  in  as 
much  as  he  is  a  versifier;  only  a 
painter  in  proportion  as  he  is  a  co- 
lonrist. 

"  Thus  did  I  see  myself  baffled  in 
the  sole  object  of  my  whole  life.  In 
the  midst  of  my  career  I  became 
aware  that  I  had  followed  a  road 
without  issue.  Great  God!  upwards 
of  thirty  years  lived  in  vain ! 

"  And  vet  this  blasting  conviction, 
this  death-blow  to  my  fondest  ex- 
pectations, found  my  heart  more 
calmly  resigned  than  I  had  antici- 
pated. No  stroke  of  affliction  can 
bear  down  the  stubbomess  of  human 
vitality.  An  outcast  from  the  tem- 
ple of  art,  I  continued  to  worship  at 
Its  threshold.     I  shrunk  from  the 


the  wonders  of  nature,  or  rivalling 
the  prodigies  of  art.  Sense  was  not 
deadened  or  blunted,  even  though 
deprived  of  all  vent  and  utterance. 
Inaction  is  not  idleness  in  Italy; 
there  is  life  in  the  air  yon  ii^iale, 
life  in  your  listless  languor,  life  in 
the  Yery  dreams  of  your  slumbers. 

"  From  this  delicious  state  of  su- 
pineness  domestic  afflictions  came 
rudely  to  awake  me.  My  father 
died,  and  the  sins  of  his  prodigality 
were  severely  visited  cm  his  no  less 
extravagant  son.  I  hastened  back  to 
England  only  to  find  myself  an  or- 
phan and  a  beggar.  In  presence  of 
staring  poverty  I  was  roused  into 
exertion.  Once  more  I  took  up  my 
pencil,  no  longer,  alas!  to  wrestfe 
with  the  overpowering  emotions  of 
an  exuberant  fancy,  no  longer  to  toil 
for  endless  cenown,  but  to  engage  in 
a  desperate  struggle — for  bread  I 

^  Ten  years'  absence  had  made  me 
almost  a  stranger  at  home;  still  a 
few  persons  were  living  who  had 
witnessed  the  earliest  essay  of  what 
they  looked  upon  as  a  promising 
genius.  A  long  sojourn  in  Italy  was 
no  trifling  recommendation  in  the 
eyes  of  the  untravelled  part  of  our 
wealthy  citizens.  Among  these 
lower  ranks  of  patrons  of  the  fine 
arts  I  was  for  a  season  a  novelty.  I 
was  invited  to  give  life  in  my  can- 
vass to  the  round  face  of  an  overfed 
alderman ;  to  produce  a  faithful  imi- 
tation of  the  sharp  features,  shrivelled 
neck,  and  red  elbows  of  his  eldest 
daughter;  to  delineate  the  crazy 
chimney-tops  of  his  Elizabethan  villa 
at  Hackney.  In  a  profession  in 
which  mediocrity  itself  is  an  abomina- 
tion, I  consentea  at  once  to  sink  to 
the  lowest  order.  I  became  a  mere 
drudge.     Still,  even  yet,  I  shrunk 
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in  same  angiiaided  moment,  I  be- 
tnjed  my  repognance  to  the  vile 
jobs  that  were  offered  to  me. 

**!  deny  not  the  charge.  My 
fltabbom  spirit,  my  fiery  temper,  may 
hare  had  an  ampte  shaxe  in  working 
out  my  destitution.  Adversity  never 
fiuls  to  find  a  ready  auxiliary  in  the 
mmind  tendencies  of  our  soul.  Man 
is  but  too  often  the  worst  enemy  of 
himself.  But,  to  whatever  causes 
my  calamities  might  be  ascribed,  my 
doolation  was  now  complete.  I  was 
kft  alone,  with  no  prospects  but 
sheer  starvation  before  me. 

"  Thank  Grod  I  I  had  now  nothing 
to  fear.  All  hopes  of  happiness  were 
kn^  since  blighted  \  but  I  was  now 
denied  the  very  means  of  subsistence. 
Society  cast  me  out  of  its  bosom. 
Hie  earth  had  not  a  square  foot  of 
ground  for  me  to  stand  upon.  I 
welcomed  despair ;  I  hugged  it  with  a 
lover's  transport;  I  revelled  in  its 
cold,  withermg  embrace.  Heaven  ' 
and  earth  had  forsaken  me.  I  con- 
sidered myself  acquitted  of  all  debts. 
I  was  at  last  thoroughly,  absolutely, 
unconditionally  free.  I  breathed 
again.  I  was  now  at  liberty  to  do  as 
I  pleased  with  myself  I  determined 
— to  die! 

"  Yes,  my  friends,  I  have  gazed 
upon  the  sun  which  shall  never  rise 
again  for  me.  I  have  watched  the 
deepening  night  which  is  to  be  the 
forerunner  of  a  darker  and  more 
durable  night  I  am  resolved  on 
self-destruction ! 

"  Start  not — answer  not — do  not 
stir !  Step  not  between  me  and  my 
irrenurvable  resolution.  I  anticipate 
all  your  remonstrances.  I  have  pro- 
vided ^gftinst  all  opposition  on  your 
part.  Think  ^ou  I  would  so  freely 
avow  my  desifi;n,  if  it  were  in  the 
power  of  any  living  being  to  frus- 
trate it?  I  am  determined  to  die, 
and  no  man  who  loves  me  could 
conscientiously  wish  to  thwart  my 
purpose. 

"  Snare  me  vour  useless  nrotesta- 


But  during  these  last  three  years,  in 
which  I  was  plunged  deeper  and 
deeper  in  this  abyss  of  misery,  which 
of  you  sought  me  out?  who  remem- 
bered me  ?  who  thought  it  his  duty 
to  offer  me  a  share  in  his  fortune  ? 
Had  you,  to-morrow,  heard  the  an- 
nouncement of  my  death  by  starva- 
tion, would  all  your  benevolent  in- 
tentions save  you  from  the  charge  of 
murder  ? 

"  What  I  you  give  no  relief  unso- 
licited? But  know  you  not  that  a 
man  of  honour  dies,  and  begs  not; 
that  he  hides,  denies  his  distress,  ne- 
ver implores  your  charity,  till  he  has 
resolv^  not  to  survive  his  humilia- 
tion ?  Oh  I  take  not  pride  fVom  him 
to  whom  nothing  else  is  left;  the 
poor  alone  has  a  right  to  be  proud. 
It  is  his  last  defensive  weapon  to 
save  him  from  being  trampled  to  the 
dust.  I  could  not  accept  of  any 
man's  bounties;  nothing  could  in- 
duce me  to  live  by  your  alms.  I 
asked  for  employment ;  I  offered  to 
work  for  my  bread.  I  shrunk  from 
no  toil ;  I  recoiled  from  no  dej^rada- 
tion.  The  world  has  no  occasion  for 
my  services ;  I  can  make  myself  no 
useful  member  of  society,  and  I  will 
not  hang  on  it,  a  parasite. 

**  Once  fixed  on  this  determination, 
you  will  ask  what  object  made  me  soli- 
cit your  presence.    Do  not  think  that 
I  wanted  courage  to  die  alone,  or  that 
I  indulged  a  vain  vrish  to  exhibit  my 
firmness  before  you.    I  require  nei- 
ther your  support  nor  your  commi- 
seration.   But  on  this  supreme  mo- 
ment I  felt  a  longing  for  a  final  com- 
munion with  men.  I  obeyed  an  almost 
animal   instinct   of  clinging  to  life 
even  in  the  jaws  of  death.    Had  I 
been  stretched  on  my  death-bed  by 
consumption,  or  by  any  other  ^g?][^ 
ing  complaint,  you  would  have  vi^ 
w5h  each  other  in  perfotming  t^e 
last  offices  by  my  side,  you  would 
have  smoothed  my  pillow,  you  wouia 
have  received  my  last  ^J^ath,  tr^- 
8ured  up  my  parting  words.    ShouW. 


the  springing  step  of  buoyant  youth 
I  dasned  through  the  crowded  streets. 
How  busy  was  life  around  me,  whilst 
death  lay  heavy  on  my  boaom ;  and 
tiie  day  was  so  pure  and  balmy,  and 
every  tree  in  the  park  was  in  blossom, 
and  every  carnage  glittered,  and 
every  horse  pranced,  and  every  wo- 
man smiled. 

"^  Alas !  the  smile  of  woman !  I 
have  not  revealed  yet  the  deepest 
source  of  affliction.  I  loved,  my 
friends,  and  never  was  loved.  My 
arms  never  clasped  the  object  of  my 
tenderness, — my  head  never  rested 
on  a  faithful  bosom.  I  loved,  not  a 
woman,  but  woman.  "With  an  art- 
istes power  of  abstraction  I  worship- 
ped unsubstantial  idols ;  as  long  as  I 
nncied  myself  a  creator,  I  was  dead 
to  the  charms  of  Gk>d*s  creatures. 
Whilst  my  pencil  conjured  down 
angels  from  neaven,  how  could  I 
long  for  mortal  embraces  ?  You  see 
this  canvass  on  my  easel : —  that  was 
my  first  picture  and  the  last.  I 
worked  at  that  canvass  till  I  could 
tell  my  years  in  every  touch  of  the 
brush ; — that  was  the  woman  I  loved. 
It  is  no  more  finished  than  the  thou- 
sand sketdies  which  I  have  torn  to 
pieces  in  my  sullen  mood  of  despond- 
ency. It  is  no  less  a  failure ;  out  I 
loved  it,  and  could  not  bring  m3r8elf 
to  destroy  it.  Touch  it  not  now, 
you  wiU  see  it  when  I  shall  be  no 
more. 

^  But  when  I  abjured  art,  when  I 
found  myself  an  outcast  from  my 
paradise  of  dreams,  groping  through 
this  benighted  world,  struggling 
against  want  and  obscurity,  oh  I 
then  I  sought  refuge  in  a  woman's 
bosom — then  I  gazed  wistfully  after 
every  fair  form  that  swept  heed- 
iMsly  past  the  forlorn  painter,  and  I 
felt  as  if  I  could  have  held  them  by 
the  hem  of  their  garment,  and  thrown 
my  arms  round  them,  and  pressed 
them  to  my  bosom,  and  cried,  'Love 
me! — oh  I  let  me  be  loved  ere  I 
diel* 

*'Alas!  all  of  them  seemed  to  read 


feigned  miseiy,  in  fictitious  recitals  of 
ima^nary  diaisters ;  for  to  their  keen 
sensibilities  sadness  itself  is  a  luxury, 
and  tears  a  source  of  voluptuous 
emotions ;  but  the  sight  of  actual 
misery,  the  approach  of  real  distress, 
is  as  unwelcome  to  them  as  to  the 
most  selfish  of  the  coarser  sex.  All 
anxious  for  our  safety,  we  steer  wide 
of  the  craft  perilling  by  our  side  in 
the  ocean  of  life, — ^we  dread  a  col- 
lision with  its  foundering  vnneck, — we 
stand  in  a  superstitious  awe  of  the 
deadly  grasp  of  its  drowning  mariner. 
No— no  I  tne  sunbeam  of  woman's 
eye  never  shot  across  the  gloom  of 
my  despair,~the  music  of  her  voice 
never  stilled  the  tempests  of  my 
spirit.  Unloved  I  descend  to  my 
grave! 

"  Let,  then,  calm  friendship  sur- 
round him  whom  all  warmer  affec- 
tions deserted.  Leave  me  not,  my 
friends!  You  see  I  am  calm  and 
collected.  Profoundly  grieved,  in- 
curably wounded  to  my  heart's  core, 
but  not  unmanned,  nor  demented. 

"  Grod  forgive  me !  I  am  no  sui- 
cide. The  world  issued  the  warrant, 
and  left  me  only  the  choice  of  my 
death.  I  have  chosen  the  shortest 
and  easiest.  Be  ye  my  witnesses  that 
I  depart  at  peace  with  mankind. 
None  of  them  ever  wronged  me.  It 
is  no  man's  fault  if  our  race  have  out- 
grown its  appointed  abode, — ^if  it  has 
multiplied  till  the  earth  can  no  longer 
hold  it.  Let  us  cast  lots.  Let  the 
less  fortunate  nu^e  room  for  their 
betters.  I  will  set  the  first  example. 
There  is  another  world,  let  us  hope, 
for  those  who  find  no  place  in  this, — 
another  world,  incomprehensible,  but, 
undoubtedly,  boundless  and  endless.** 

Ailer  these  words,  Sheridan  ceased 
abruptly.  His  friends  had  heard  him 
in  silent  amazement.  Nothing  could 
be  more  astonishing  than  the  contrast 
between  the  mildness  and  sedateness 
of  the  artist's  manner  and  the  terri- 
ble import  of  his  words.  His  calm- 
ness deceived  the  most  discerning 
among  the  bystanders.    They  hung 
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ofluBspeech.  He  ttsred  at  them  for 
one  second  with  a  cold,  bitter  smile, 
theiif  with  the  twiftnest  of  lightning, 
he  tore  ooen  his  loose  gown,  and  a 
short,  kad-cofeured  blade  was  seen 
gleaming  in  the  air. 

Of  all  that  company  one  only  had 
heen  a  silent  but  not  idle  spectator. 
Sir  Hcnrace  Thoroughgood  had  fflidcd 
anponoeiYed  between  the  easel  and 
the  walL  Sheridan  had  hardly  time 
to  raise  his  arm  for  the  fell  stroke, 
ae  the  weapon  was  wrenched  from 
his  hand. 

^  Toungman,not  soT  exclaimed 
the  baronet,  as  he  secured  the  maniac 
in  his  powerful  embrace;  ^adc  us 
not  to  stand  by  and  witness  such  a 
work  of  awful  butchery.  We  admit 
the  justice  of  all  your  past  ^rieyances. 
Could  self-destruction  annihilate  by- 
gone evfls,  could  suicide  be  retro- 
spectiTe,  it  miff  ht,  perhaps,  be  a  bless- 
ing to  you.  But  now  dare  you  mur- 
der the  future?  How  know  you 
what  destinies  are  in  store  for  you  ? 
*  Heayiness  may  endure  for  a  niffht, 
but  Joy  ccMneth  in  the  morning.' 

Sir  Horace  said  no  more ;  he  knew 
how  to  minister  better  than  words 
to  a  diseased  mind.  A  hackney-coach 
was  called  for;  the  struggling  ma- 
niae  was  almost  forced  into  it  Sir 
Horaee  bade  them  drive  to  his  house 
in  Harley  Street 

On  the  following  morning  a  large 
mimb^  of  the  baronet's  fiiends  todL 


lundieon  with  him«  A  pictwa  waa 
produced ;  it  was  the  nuae  that  poor 
Sheridan  alluded  to  in  his  iflaane 
s]Mech,  bequeathing  it,  as  it  were,  to 
hisfriends.  It  represented  a  slight  la- 
male  ^gui^  clad  in  now- white  dra- 
pery. 'Die  form  was  hardly  dcetehed, 
but  the  countenance  was  an  ineffable 
type  of  superhuman  loreUness. 

Sir  Horace  proposed  its  sale  by 
auction;  the  good  baronet  himself 
acted  George  Robins  for  the  occasion. 
The  picture  was  adjudj;ed  to  Lord 
Bandolph  for  500  guineas.  The 
painter  was  present,  pale,  silent,  and 
sullen ;  a  dgn  burst  uom  his  breast ; 
he  threw  his  arms  round  his  pre- 
server, and  wept 

On  the  same  afternoon  Sur  Horace 
drove  the  rescued  artist  to  his  villa 
at  Richmond.  Lady  Thoroughgood 
and  her  two  lovely  daughters  were 
prepared  for  the  recepUon  of  the 
repentant  suicide.  All  that  feminine 
tenderness  could  suggest  was  resorted 
to  to  make  a  paradise  of  their  delight- 
ful residence.  Sheridan  looks  still 
downcast  and  gloomy,  but  Grod  is 
with  him,  and  better  thoughts  begin 
to  sprinff  up  in  his  breast.  Recon- 
ciled to  life,  he  has  been  often  heard 
to  rmat,  with  deep  conviction,  ^  His 
wrath  endureth  but  the  twinkling  of 
an  e^e,  and  in  His  pleasure  is  fife : 
heaviness  may  endure  for  a  night, 
but  joy  cometn  in  the  morning.*" 


REMIKISCEMCES  OF  MEN  AH D  THINGS. 

BT  Om  WHO  HAS  A  GOOD  BIBMOET. 

THX  PEDTCE  DB  METTBENICH. 


Whkw  first  I  saw  the  Prince  de  Met- 
iermch  he  was  in  his  forty-second 
year.  For  he  was  bom  on  the  15th 
of  May,  1773;  and  when  first  I  be- 
held this  remarkably  handfUM^^ a 


PabtL 

stead  of  visiting  the  ^^^.^^ 
polis.    The  Prince  deMettermcD^^ 

been  selected  by  hi*  •^^^^S^Swe 
«  his  special  rejpr^^^t^^^^ 
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banquet, — '*  Can  that  be  the  Prince 
de  Metternich  ?"  "  Yes,  that  is  the 
Prince  de  Metternich,"  was  the  re- 
ply ;  "  but  why  do  you  express  such 
astonishment?"  *^  Because  I  ex- 
pected to  see  so  different  a  man  to 
that  now  before  me.  I  had  conceived 
of  the  prince  as  a  sort  of  Jesuit-look- 
ing monk,  with  head  bendins  over 
his  chest,  with  sallow  complexion, 
with  the  air  of  a  true  disciple  of 
Machiaviel ;  and  now,  instead  of  all 
this,  there  is  a  handsome  and  healthy- 
looking  man,  who  stands  and  walks 
erect,  with  an  open,  intellectual,  and 
agreeable  countenance,  and  appa- 
rently without  formality  or  stiffness." 
The  conversation  then  turned  on  the 
true  and  trite  sentiment  of  *'how 
wrong  it  was  to  judge  by  appear- 
ances;" but  the  old  Wh^  M.P.  re- 
turned, ever  and  anon,  miring  the 
dinner  and  the  evening,  to  the  very 
mistaken  notions  he  Imd  formed  of 
the  Austrian  minister. 

The  Prince  de  Metternich,  on  the 
occasion  in  question,  was  conversing 
with  great  animation  with  Count 
Mierveldi,  the  then  Austrian  am- 
bassador at  the  court  of  London,  and 
they  were  evidently  admiring  the 
most  magnificent  pageant  before  them. 
The  Prince  Besent  was  explaining  to 
the  Emperor  Alexander  the  meaning 
of  the  various  trophies  and  ornaments 
which  were  collected  on  that  very 
interesting  solemnity,  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  was  enjoying  with  the 
Prince  Royal,  now  the  Prussian  mo- 
narch, the  splendour  of  the  scene. 
Baron  Humboldt  was  contemplating 
the  countenance  of  his  king  and  mas- 
ter ;  Marshal  Biucher  was  raising  his 
eyes  with  astonishment  at  the  marvels 
which  surrounded  him ;  and  Counts 
Hardenber^  and  Nesselrode  were 
enjoyinff  the  dainties  which  were  set 
before  l£em. 

When  the  health  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  was  proposed,  Prince  Met- 


had  contended,  and  the  memory  of 
his  talent  was  all  that  remained. 

That  banquet  was  worthy  of  the 
occasion  which  led  to  its  celebration, 
and  worthy  of  that  city  o£  London, 
whose  loyalty,  during  the  most  try- 
ing times  of  finandfu  difficulty  and 
commercial  depression,  had  justly 
won  for  it  the  respect  and  gratitudie 
of  all  Europe.  The  disinterestedness 
of  Great  Britain,  not  only  during  the 
long  conflict  of  the  Revdutionary 
war,  but  also  after  that  war  had  been 
terminated,  when  the  spoils  were  to 
be  divided,  and  countries  or  districts 
to  be  appropriated  by  the  great 
powers,  was  the  subject  of  con8t4uit 
reference  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia.  "  His  magnanimous  and 
disinterested  ally,  the  Prince  R^ent 
of  Great  Britain,"  were  words  which 
were  continually  on  the  lips  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander ;  and  the  Prince 
de  Metternich,  on  all  occasions,  both 
private  and  public,  expressed  similar 
opinions  in  strong  terms,  and  accom- 
panied by  glowing  eulogies.  Not, 
indeed,  that  this  was  the  first  time 
that  the  prince  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  English  character,  or  had 
studied  on  the  spot  the  English  na- 
tion, since,  when  a  young  man,  be 
visited  the  shores  of  Great  Britain, 
and  investigated  our  national  habits, 
I>artialitie8,  prejudices,  and  institu- 
tions. 

Clemens  Wenzeslaus  Nessomnk 
Lothario,  Earl  and  Prince  Metter- 
nich, Winneburg,  Duke  Portella, 
Earl  of  Konigswart,  knight  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  and  grandee  of  Spain, 
first  class, — possessor  of  all  the  high- 
est and  most  elevated  European 
orders, — his  imperial  royal  majesty's 
privy  councillor,  court  chamberlam, 
court  chancellor,  and  cabinet  minis- 
ter,— also,  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  prime  minister  of  the  empire, 
taking  precedence  of  all  others  in 
dignity  and  office,  is  descended  from 
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Hie  mbjeet  of  these  reminifleenoes 
wat  bom  in  the  same  city,  and  sta- 
died,  after  a  careinl  preparatory  edu- 
cation, at  the  muTersity  of  Stras- 
imigh.  He  was  present,  with  his 
fioher,  at  the  coronation  of  the  Em- 
peror Leopold,  in  1790,  at  Frankfbrt- 
on-the-Maine.  His  younger  years 
were  sedoloushr  devoted  to  the  study 
of  international  law,  and  to  itie  prin- 
ciples of  gOTemment.  These  studies 
were  conducted  at  the  uniyersity  of 
Hayenoe.  In  the  year  1792,  he  was, 
likewise,  present  at  the  coronation  of 
the  late  Ilmperor  Francis  U.;  and 
be  then  assisted  his  father  in  his  ad- 
ministration, and  subsequently  visited 
sereral  £un»ean  courts,  remaining 
some  time  in  England.  The  disasters 
carried  into  the  llhenish  countries  by 
the  French  armies  dispossessed  his  fa- 
mily. In  1794,  his  talents  obtained 
for  him  a  post  at  the  imperial  court ; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Mary  Eleonora,  daughter  of 
Prince  Ernest  of  Kaunitz-Kittberg, 
and  the  granddaughter  of  the  imperial 
chancellor.  His  diplomatic  career 
ocnnmenoed  in  1797-8,  when  sent  by 
the  emperor  as  plenipotentiary  to  the 
OHigress  at  Radstadt  His  talents 
and  policy  at  that  congress  I  shall 
herei^er  examine,  and  shall  content 
myself  for  the  moment,  by  drawing 
a  rapid  and  general  sketch  of  the 
outline  of  his  life  to  the  year  1814, 
with  which  I  have  commenced  these 
Reminiscences. 

Hostilities  between  Austria  and 
France  having  broken  out,  in  con- 
sequence of  Austria  adhering  to  the 
coalition  between  England  and  Bus- 
sia.  Count  Mettemich  left  Berlin,when 
the  third  coalition  of  Prussia  with 
Buonaparte  had  been  ratified.  In 
1806,  after  the  humiliating  peace  of 
Piesburg,  which  ceded  A^mce  and 
the  Tyrol  to  Napoleon,  Count  Met- 
temich, under  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Coblent2,  proceeded  as  ambassador  to 
Paris,  where  he  had  one  of  the  most 


great  objects  of  his  diplmnatic  career. 
Duch  views  were  not  in  accordance 
with  the  ambition  of  Napoleon,  nor 
with  the  spirit  of  his  restless  and 
belligerent  subjects;  and  the  Aus- 
trian ambassador  returned  to  Vienna. 
Soon  afterwards  he  arranged  the  pre- 
liminaries of  that  foro^  peace,  which 
gave  Napoleon  still  gieater  power 
over  Austria,  and  emlx>ldenea  him 
not  only  to  demand,  but  enabled  him 
to  insist  on  being  married  to  a  prin- 
cess of  the  house  of  Hapsburg. 

The  Russian  campaign  having 
proved  disastrous  to  Napoleon,  and 
the  Austrian  cabinet  having,  at  first, 
undertaken  a  position  of  mediation. 
Count  Mettemich  endeavoured  to 
bring  about  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  ma- 
trimonial alliance  between  Napoleon 
and  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  led  to  this  movement ;  but 
the  usurper  continued  as  haughty  as 
if  he  had  conquered  Russia;  and 
Prussia  took  her  ground  with  a  no- 
bleness which  more  than  compen- 
sated for  her  desertion  of  Austria  on 
a  former  occasion.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished period  of  the  Prince  de 
Mettemich's  life  now  commenced; 
first,  by  lus  arranging  the  Quadmple 
Alliance  treaty  at  Toplitz ;  and,  se- 
cond, after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  in 
following  up  those  measures,  in  which 
he  was  personally  engaged,  with  in- 
cessant virfance  at  Frankfort,  Fri- 
burg,  Basle,  Langres,  Chaumont,  at 
the  convention  of  Fontainebleau,  and 
at  the  peace  of  Paris. 

From  Paris  he  accompanied  the 
allied  sovereigns  to  England,  and  the 
time  he  spent  amongst  us  was  de- 
voted by  him  to  observing  the  state 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  regard  to 
our  social   and   national  condition. 
The  famous  conffress  of  Vienna,  wbic\i 
opened  in  the  October  following  tJae 
treaty    of  May   1814,  was  that    m 
which,   as  president  and  ^^ego^*^^ 
his  diplomatic  abUities  were  display^ 
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*  by  the  £m|ieror  of  Austria  the  many 
th(Miiy  positions  connected  with  the 
congress  of  Vienna. 

I  shall,  likewise,  in  that  second 
portion  of  my  Reminiscences,  exa- 
mine his  conduct  at  the  congress  of 
Bastadt,  look  into  his  proceedings 
and  policy  from  1815  to  1830,  de« 
scribe  him  as  the  negotiator  with  the 
BcYolutionary  party,  and  trace  him 
to  tl]^  present  time,  when,  at  the  ^ood 
old  age  of  seventy-one,  he  is  enjoy* 
ing  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign, 
i\^  respect  of  all  his  fellow- sub  iects, 
and,  I  may  add,  the  gratitude  of 
Europe. 

Before,  however,  I  proceed  to  de- 
tail the  memorable  part  he  took  at 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  and,  in  re- 
gBxd  to  all  its  proceedings,  it  is  ne- 
cessary clearly  to  state  what  are  the 
principles,  invariable  and  decided,  of 
the  prmoe.  He  does  not  believe  that 
political  liberty  is  essential  to  the 
happiness,  honour,  or  dignity  of  man. 
He  does  not  believe  that  the  nations 
which  have  enjoyed  the  greatest  de< 
free  of  this  political  liberty,  have 
been  the  wisest,  most  virtuous,  or 
most  happy.  He  does  not  believe 
that  the  material  wants  and  comforts 
of  the  people  are  so  well,  or  so  in- 
variably attended  to  under  a  con- 
stitutional, as  beneath  the  swa^  of 
an  absolute  monarch.  He  believes 
that  the  liberty  which  the  people 
ought  to  enjoy  every  where,  is  the 
liberty  of  making  the  most  of  their 
labour,  the  liberty  of  enjoying  all 
they  acquire,  the  liberty  of  worship- 
ping God  according  to  the  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Church, 
the  liberty  of  enjoying  all  social  and 
fiunily  comforts,  without  any  arbi- 
trary infringement  or  exactions,  the 
liberty  of  me  action  in  all  things 
which  are  not  opposed  to  the  laws  of 
the  state,  and  the  liberty  of  forming 
those  relationships  and  ties,  which 
ensure  to  man  his  greatest  amount  of 
mere  worldly  enjoyment     But  he 


be  of  a  Roman  Catholic  character. 
He  believes  not  only  in  the  pos- 
sibility, but  in  the  certainty  of  men 
hwkg  most  happy,  when  they  pay  the 
least  attention  to  their  political  in- 
stitutions. He  believes  tkat  civilisa- 
tion should  by  no  means  be  identified 
with  what  he  r^aids  as  revolnticHi- 
ary  principles.  He  beBeves  that  no 
roan  really  feels  that  politically  free 
institutions  are  essential  to  his  hap- 
piness, as  is  food,  and  as  are  com- 
fortable dwellings,  fkmily  associations, 
religious  instruction,  and  protection 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  personal 
freedom,  his  fortune,  and  nis  liie. 
He  believes  that  the  absolute  princi- 
ple, assures  to  man  a  fkr  ereater 
amount  of  happiness,  than  either  the 
democratic  or  tne  coiistitutional  prin- 
ciple ;  and  he,  therefore,  has  devoted 
a  large  portion  of  his  life  to  its  de- 
fence and  maintenance.  But  he  is 
no  tyrant.  He  is  no  lover  of  despot- 
ism. He  invariably  opposes  all  ten- 
dencies to  tyranny.  He  has  repeat- 
edly defended  the  rights  of  Grerman 
citizens  when  they  were  most  in 
peril.  He  was  a  fnend  to  Poland,  to 
the  free  towns  and  cities  of  Germany, 
to  petty  princes,  and  to  smaller  states ; 
and  wnilst  he  has  invariably  pro- 
claimed the  absolute  principle  as  the 
one  most  favourable  to  tne  happi- 
ness of  civilised  man,  he  has  bent  to 
circumstances,  yielded  to  fkcto,  and 
sought  to  render  events,  whidi  he 
rep;arded  as  calamities,  as  little  cala- 
mitous as  possible. 

There  are  certain  prevalent  opi- 
nions with  r^ard  to  the  Prince  de 
Mettemich,  which  I  shall  attack  in- 
directly. And  I  prefer  this  line  of 
proceeding,  because  I  desire  rather 
that  the  incontrovertible  facts  I  ^idl 
adduce  should  speak  for  themselyes, 
and  thus  meet  the  objections  which 
are  made  to  the  views  and  policy  of 
the  prince,  than  that  any  mere  eulogy 
or  defence  on  my  part  diould  even 
be  believed  and  adopted.    The  Prince 
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DOW  witoeanng  the  success  of  his 

monarehical  policy  and  measures. 
And  it  will  surely  be  interesting  to 
contemplate  such  a  man  at  one  oithe 
most  interesting  periods  of  ancient  or 
modem  histoiy — I  mean  at  the  time 
of  the  congress  of  Vienna. 

The  Prince  de  Mettemich  was  un- 
qnestionahly  one  of  the  most  distin- 
gaished  actors  in  the  fijeat  drama  of 
the  Ylemia  congress.  Be  had  studied 
Europe  with  long  and  sustained  at- 
tention. He  was  perfectly  familiar 
vith  the  difficulties,  whether  moral, 
social,  physical,  or  political,  apper- 
taining to  each  state,  lie  had  watched 
with  care  the  demands  made  by  rash 
people  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments,  during  the  war  which  had 
raged  for  so  long  a  period.  And  he 
was  fixlly  prepared  to  discuss  their 
wants,  to  ccHurat  their  prejudices,  and 
to  rdieve  podtire  and  undoubted 
erik.  He  Knew  not  less  intimately 
the  relations  of  European  govem- 
ments  the  one  to  the  other;  the 
changes  which  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  CTents  which  had  trans- 
pired flonoe  1789 ;  and  the  further  im- 
portant changes  which  must  take 
place,  before  any  thing  approaching 
to  a  settlement  of  Europe  could  be 
9ud  to  be  ef^ted. 

Let  us  now  see  him  at  work.  Let 
us  watch  him  before  the  congress. 
Let  us  move  with  him  througa  the 
rarioiis  stages  of  the  history  of  that 
great  assembly.  This  shall  be  done 
withoat  prejudice,  and  without  par- 


the  prince  became  one  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  congress 
of  Yieniia,  he  carried  to  that  con- 
gresa  a  perfect  knowledge  of  existing 
treaties.  There  were  the  separate 
and  seeret  articles  concluded  in  Octo- 
ber 1813  between  Austria  and  Ba- 
varia.    There  was  the  treaty  of  al- 


these  Beminisceuces  was   perfectly 
familiar. 

Do  we  examine  the  proceedings 
of  the  sittings  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  affairs  of 
the  German  states,  and  which  com- 
mittee was  composed  of  the  i)lenipo- 
tentiaries  of  Austria,  Prussia,  Ba- 
varia, Hanover,  and  Wirtemberg  ?  ^ye 
find  that  Prince  de  Mettemich  was 
the  man  who  took  the  lead ;  that  he 
opened  the  conferences ;  that  he  pro- 
posed that  the  basis  of  a  Germanic 
confederation  should  be  agreed  on ; 
that  he  it  was  who  submitted  that 
the  committee  should  be  limited  to 
the  representatives  of  the  five  powers 
just  named ;  that  he  insisted  tnat  the 
secondary  powers  ought  to,  and  must, 
submit  to  their  decisions ;  and  he  it 
¥raswho  concocted,  with  the  repre- 
sentative of  Prussia,  those  articles 
for  the  organisation  of  the  Gennan 
Confederation,  wliich  were  subse- 
quently submitted  to  and  adopted 
by  the  other  members  of  the  German 
conunittee. 

When  the  ambassador  of  the 
King  of  Wirtemberg  insisted  on  the 
right  of  the  king,  his  master,  to  pre- 
cedence of  the  King  of  Hanover,  it 
was  the  Prince  de  Metternich  who 
declared, "  that  between  and  amongst 
each  other,  all  kings  were  equal." 

When  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden 
claimed,  as  of  right,  to  be  admitted 
to  the  conferences  of  the  Gennan 
committee,  and  to  form  one  of  their 
number,  it  was  the  Prince  de  Met- 
ternich who   opposed  any  addition 
thereto.     "  The  states  of  the  first 
class,*'  said  the  prince,  "  called  upon 
to  constitute  the  eommittee,  are,  iu 
consequence  of  their  European  xeVa- 
tions,  m  a  far  better  position  to  make 
Buitoble   propositions  than   are  ^^^ 
German  stetes    of  the  second  ^^ 
third  dass.''      Against  this  deofnon 
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the  German  committee,  it  was  Prince 
de  Mettemich  who  said,  "No ;  it  is  our 
duty,  on  the  contrary,  to  keep  all 
our  decisions  entirely  secret;  and 
even  none  of  us  five,  who  constitute 
the  committee,  ought  to  have  the 
right  to  submit  any  proposition  to 
our  respective  courts,  until  the  pro- 

Sked  constitution  shall  be  complete, 
en,  let  each  representative  apply 
to  his  government  for  its  definitive 
instructions.** 

When  the  project  of  twelve  arti- 
cles agreed  upon  between  Austria  and 
Prussia  came  on  for  discussion,  it  was 
Prince  de  Mettemich  who  defended 
each  clause.  In  the  Prince  de  Wrede 
he  found  an  able  and  zealous  dispu- 
tant ;  but  the  close  reasoning  of  the 
Austrian  diplomatist  almost  inva- 
riably prevailed.  The  right  of  Aus- 
tria to  nave  two  votes,  and  of  Prussia 
to  have  the  same  number,  at  the 
deliberations  qf  the  German  confe- 
deration, was  maintain^  with  great 
vigour  by  the  prince. 

when  the  minbter  of  Wirtem- 
berg  insisted  before  the  committee, 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  fix  the 
rights  of  German  subjects  by  any 
declaration  of  those  rights,  it  was  the 
Prince  de  Metternich  who  replied, — 

"  In  my  opinion,  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  6x  those  rights.  In  the  an- 
cient constitution  of  Germanvj  certain 
rights  were  guaranteed  to  all  German 
subjects;  but  in  these  later  times,  in 
some  of  the  states,  oppressive  measures 
have  been  introduced,  from  the  continu- 
ance of  which  the  people  ought  tq  be 
guaranteed*  For  instance,  in  some  states 
It  has  been  ordained  that  persons  possess- 
ing property  must  pass  a  portion  of  every 
year  in  the  capitals  of  those  states.  This 
cannot  be  longer  tolerated.  Indeed,  in 
somo  cases,  where  men  of  property  have 


the  prince  regent,  and  to  represent 
him  as  a  despot,  would  have  dared 
to  have  made  use  of  such  lai^uage  as 
the  following,  and  which  1  extract 
from  the  state  paper  in  question  .— 

**  His  Royal  Hi^hl^ess  the  Prince  R«. 
gent  of  Gr^t  Britain  and  of  Hanover 
caqnot  possibly  admit  that  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  Germany  have 
given  a  right  to  the  princes  to  claim  aa 
absolute  or  despotic  sway  over  their 
subjects A  representative  sys- 
tem has  existed,  as  of  nght,  in  Genntoy 
from  time  immsmorii^.  In  many  stales 
its  organisation  was  based  on  particular 
arrangements  entered  into  between  the 
prince  and  his  subjects ;  and  in  ceon- 
tnes  where  the  states  had  even  cessed 
to  exist,  the  subjects  possessed  important 
rights  which  the  laws  of  the  empire  bad 
established,    and    to    which    tbey  biIII 

granted  their  protection Tbe 

King  of  G^t  Britain  is  indubitably 
as  much  a  sovereign  as  uny  European 
prince  whatef er ;  and  the  liberties  of 
fiis  people,  far  froi^  tending  to  overthrow 
his  tiu'one,  established  its  stability." 

This  was  the  language  of  the 
noble-minded  and  liberty -loving 
prince  regent,  who  was  yet  so  olteu 
represented  as  the  "  ally  of  despots, 
and  the  enemy  of  freedom." 

AVhen  the  Prino^  de  Mettemich 
perused  this  incomparabk  document, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Wnen  liberty  is  thus 
understood,  and  when  power  is  thu« 
exercised,  constitutional  freedom  is 
quite  compatible  with  the  mo* 
nardiical  priqpiple"  To  be  sure 
it  is. 

That  was  an  interesting  discnsiion 
which  took  place  in  October  1814, 
when  the  enlightened  views  of  the 
prince  regent  with  regard  to  the 
cause  of  constitutional  freedom  in 
the  states  of  the  confederation,  were 
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BwM  the  same  prince,  also,  who 
hkitd  that,  ahbough,  in  conse* 
met  €t  the  large  states  whkh 
Bscris  added  to  those  of  the  conle- 
dentkm,  she  daimed  the  right  of 
tw  ToCea,  yet  that  she  voluntarily 
ofeed  to  eootrilmte  a  doable  pro- 
portioQ  of  the  expense  of  that  body. 
The  opposition  offered  by  the  eour) 
of  BiTina  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Genoan  eommittee  was  founded  on 
a  idea  that  the  ancient  constitution 
of  the  emcire  ouglit  to  be  preserved ; 
hot  the  Prince  de  Mettemich  de- 
moDftntted  on  several  occasions,  and 
e^edally  on  the  26th  of  October, 
bl4,  that  such  a  constitution  was  no 
knger  possible  or  applicable,  and 
tb|t  the  Germans  did  not  wish  to 
foood  their  new  institutions  on  the 
baiii  of  their  old  ones. 

When  the  Prince  de  Wrede  at- 

taded  the  independence  of  the  ^^&ee 

cities  of  Hambnrg,  Lubeck,  and  JBre- 

men,"  and  declared  that  **  Bavaria 

conld  not  recognise  such  a  title,*  it 

I  ^  the  Prince  de  Mettemich  who 

obKTved,  "  these  cities  have  been  al- 

[■  rtidy  recognised  as  flree  by  the  al- 

;  uMicea  they  have  contracted  with  fo- 

1  i^i  powers  and  notably  with  Eng- 

1  Md  «iid  Prance;  and  that  such  facts 

I  co^  Xtfsil.be  set  wide.''    Yet  this  is 

I  "**  ^***».  vfho  18  constantly  misrepre- 

1  W^  **  ^^^  ^^^°*y  ^^  hxunan  li- 

*  wj/|^^***  ^«  discussion  took  place 
?™*cn  the  members  of  the  German 
?™^t3on  committee  on  the  ques* 
^*^oi  whttBecurity  should  be  ^ven 
m^ly^^'^  that  their  individual 
l^v  diojild  be  re^)ected,  it  was  the 
^^*  ^  Metternichvho  said  that. 


that  ths/nimii  tr^imal  aimAd  U  ecta, 
blithed  to  take  co|[nisaBC«  of  all  such 
oomplaiats.  and  provide  remedita  for  all 
violatioai  of  tbo  ^oeral  cooatitutioQ  !'* 

Was  this  the  lanffuage  of  an  arbi* 
tnoT  and  tyrannical  desj^t? 

Tne  jealousy  of  Bavana  andWir* 
temberg  of  the  power  and  influence 
of  Austria,  soon  manifested  itself  in 
the  Germanic  constitution  committee ; 
and  not  only  on  the  suhiect  of  the 
double  votes  claimed  by  the  court  of 
Vienna,  but  likewise  on  a  variety  of 
other  points,  the  representatives  of 
the  two  first-named  powers  evinced 
their  want  cS  trust  in  the  Austrian 

Svemment.  On  all  these  occasions 
B  Prince  de  Mettemich  spoke  with- 
out reserve,  acted  with  the  most  per- 
fect good  ^th,  and  displayed  a  firm- 
nesB  on  the  one  hand,  hut  a  sincerity 
on  the  oUier,  which  secured  for  him 
the  approbation  and  confidence  of  all. 
On  every  occasion  the  prince  ad- 
vocated the  advantages  of  peace,  the 
necessity  for  union,  and  the  duty  of 
securing  to  the  people  all  the  rights 
and  advantages  to  which  they  were 
manifestly  entitled  in  the  new  com- 
bination, In  these  views  the  prince 
was  powerfully  seconded  by  an  auto- 
grapn  letter  written  to  bun  by  the 
£mperor  Alexander  of  Russia ;  in 
which  his  mi^eaty  stated,  with  dis- 
tinctness, that  he  ftiUy  coincided  in 
the  sentiments  of  Prince  Metternkh, 
and  desired  that  his  views  of  the 
rights  of  the  German  people,  should 
be  carried  into  effect 

In  the  early  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  the 
ouestion  of  "  What  was  to  become  of 
Folamd  f  was  felt  to  be  one  of  the 
most  difficult.    The  prcoect  relative 
to  the  incorporation  of  the  whole  of 
Poland  with  Rnada,  as  a  ^tinct 
kingdom,  under   a  viceroy,  was  at 
firrt   concerted  between  ftnsaia  and 
Prussia,  at  the  period  ^^SS!*^^^ 
ofthetWyofParis.    Thwproje^ 
however,  was  greaUy  opp«ied  by  ^e 
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would  only  xecognise  the  decisions 
come  to  by  the  congress  en  masse. 
Now,  what  was  the  Bne  of  conduct 
adopted  by  the  Prince  de  Mettemich 
on  this  important  occasion  ?  Did  he 
oppose  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand,  and 
the  honest  and   Mr  interpretation 

§ut  upon  the  treaty  in  the  interest  of 
*oland  ?  By  no  means.  He  united 
his  voice  with  those  of  France  and 
England,  and  the  Polish  question 
was  therefore  submitted  to  a  new 
and  general  discussion.  The  incon- 
veniences which  would  have  arisen 
from  the  union  of  the  whole  of 
Poland,  under  a  Russian  viceroy,  were 
at  last  admitted,  even  bv  the  King  of 
Prussia,  the  private  mend  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander;  who  did  not 
believe  that  the  acquisition  of  Saxony, 
and  of  the  countries  bet^veen  tne 
Meuse  and  the  Moselle,  could  balance 
the  dangers  to  which  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Poland  would  expose  his  mo- 
narchy. The  Prince  de  Talleyrand, 
with  nis  consummate  tact  tLad  Jmesse^ 
also  laboured  to  prove  to  the  other 
powers,  the  great  evils  which  must 
arise  from  so  colossal  an  aggrandise- 
ment of  Russia;  and  he  proposed  to 
five  to  the  ELing  of  Prussia  all  the 
uchy  of  Warsaw, — at  least  to  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula.  This  was 
generally  felt  to  be  the  best  arrange- 
ment, provided  it  would  he  found 
impossible  to  re-establish  Poland  in  a 
manner  useful  to  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe.  In  the  whole  of 
these  n^tiations  the  Prince  de  Met- 
temich invariably  leant  to  the  side  of 
the  unfortunate,  and  Poland  had  in 
him  a  decided  and  powerful  friend. 

But,  to  return  to  the  German  con- 
stitution conunittee,  and  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Prince  de  Mettemich 
with  r^ard  to  the  Germanic  confe- 
deration. The  King  of  Wirtemberg, 
dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings  of 


same  day,  also,  a  note  was  deliver- 
ed  to  Uie  Princes  de  Mettemich 
and  de  Hardenberg  by  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  twenty  -  nine  forei^ 
princes  and  free  cities  of  Germany,  in 
which  they  demanded,  without  de- 
lay, to  be  called  upon  to  deliberate 
on  the  subject  of  the  constitution  and 
the  constitution  of  their  common 
country.  This  formidable  hst  of 
twenty-nine  was  afterwards  aug- 
mented to  thirty-four  by  the  rigna- 
tures  of  five  other  courts.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  a  very  severe  con- 
flict, during  Uie  whole  of  which  the 
Prince  de  Mettemich  displayed  a 
firmness,  forbearance,  patience,  and 
energy,  which  confounded  those  who 
were  most  resolute  in  opposing  him. 
The  Duke  of  Bmnswick  was  ener- 

fetic  in  his  complfdnts.  The  Grand 
)uke  of  Baden  was  decisive  in  liis 
demands.  The  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  King  of  Denmark  were  loud  in 
their  remonstrances.  And  a  host  of 
very  petty  states  indeed  joined  in  the 
general  "  cJtarivari'*  agamst  the  firm 
and  unwavering  Prince  de  Metter- 
uich. 

But  how  instractive  and  delightful 
it  is  to  notice  and  record  how  a  giau^ 
man  with  a  giant  inind  calmly,  de^ 
liberately,  and  fearlessly  proceeded 
to  confront  his  opponents  and  to  de* 
fend  his  system.  He  began  with  th< 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  King  of  Wir- 
temberg,  and,  six  days  alter  the  rei 
ceipt  of  their  protest,  forwarded  i 
note,  which  destro^red  at  once  thj 
false  accusations  which  they,  in  th 
name  of  the  king,  had  brought  agains 
him.  In  that  admirable  documen 
the  prince  thus  expresses  his  opinioi 
with  respect  to  the  **  object  of  thi 
great  alliance  which  had  dclivcrd 
Europe  from  an  ignominious  yoke^ 
as  far  as  relates  to  Germany.  II 
says,  ^*  that  object,  as  regard  Get 
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Btsnoo,  foniied  to  collect  together, 
lor  the  mformation  of  the  congrem, 
all  particulars  relative  to  the  tenri- 
tones  ctmqnered  by  Kapoleon  and 
his  allies.     '>p^^hout  sucn  informa** 
tion,  it  was  clear  that  the  yarious  dc* 
oai^  redamatioiia,  and  even  posi- 
tions, of  thoee  states,  could  not  be 
understood.      That  commission  did 
well  its  work ;  but  to  the  subject  of 
these  Reminiscences  were  they  in- 
debted for  their  plans  and  system. 

One  of  the  first  measures  which 
came  under  the  consideration  of  the 
high  plenipotentiaries  of  the  eight 
powers,  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
WIS  one  of  uniyersal  importance  and 
philanthropy.      It  was  in  January 
IS}  5  that  that  question  of  the  aboli- 
tioQ  of  n^ro-slayery  and  the  annihi- 
htioQ  of  uie  slave-trade  was  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
gen  of  Vienna.     And  how  did  the 
Prince  de  ilettemich  conduct  himself 
dating  that  memorable  debate  ?   Did 
Ik  oppose  the  cause  of  emancipation  ? 
I^  he  sanction  the  long -existing 
traffic  in  human  flesh?     No.     lie 
podaimed,  in  language  worthy  of 
the   Christian    representative  of  a 
great  Christian  state,  that  his  voice 
WM  ibr  the  cansis  of  humanity,  jus- 
tJce,  and  real  civilisation.    His  was 
DO  mere  adherence  to  the  cause  of 
phOanthropy    and  mercy,  but   he 
P^ded  with  eloquence  and  authority 
w  the    abolition    of  the   horribfe 
traffic  in  negro  life  and  blood.    Yet 
^  is  the  man  whom  it  has  been  the 
iaWt  of  democracy  during  forty  years 
to  represent  as  an  enemy  to  freedom 
^  to  the  human  race ! 

In  February  1815  the  representa- 
tives of  the  thirty-four  lesser  Ger- 
^nan  states  became  most  importunate. 
^^2ey  had  taken  no  part  in  the  pro- 
cecdu^  of  the  German  constitution 
committee,  and  they  apprehended 
that   the     Greimanic     confederation 


the  confederation  would  be  diyided 
into  circles,  and  the  other,  under  the 
supposition  that  it  would  no^  so  be 
diyided.  Prussia  was  in  fayour  of 
the  diyision  into  circles,  and  yet 
Prussia  protested  her  desire  to  see 
the  smaller  states  of  Germany  main- 
tain their  independence,  and  not  be 
exposed  to  become  sacrificed  to  the 
ambition  of  the  greater  German 
powers.  The  document  in  which 
these  yiews  and  opinions  are  given 
to  the  Prince  de  Mcttemich  is  one  of 
the  ablest  state  documents  ever  drawn 
up  by  any  plenipotentiaries  of  any 
government. 

The  ever-memorable  treaties  of  the 
25th  March,  1815,  which  were  signed 
between  Austria,  Great  Britain,  ftus- 
sia,  and  Russia,  were  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  work  of  the  Prince  de  Met- 
temich.  Never  were  treaties  prepared 
with  greater  diplomatic  skill,  or  with 
a  more  enlightened  and  philosophical 
attention  to  the  permanent  interests 
of  the  whole  of  Europe.  They  will 
bear  the  closest  investigation,  and  in 
proportion  as  they  are  studied  will 
they  be  found  to  contain  the  most 
enlarged,  noble,  and  powerful  views. 
The  treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  Prussia  now  lies  before  me,  and  I 
find  appended  to  it  the  honoured  sig- 
natures of  "  Hardenberg,"  "  Ilum- 
boldt,**  and  "  WeUinffton."  Thcwe 
are  names  which  will  be  immortal  in 
the  page  of  history  when  their  de- 
tractors shall  be  unknown. 

AVhen  the  treaties  between   the 
great  powers  had  been  signed,  the 
Prince  de  Metternich  felt  that  the 
time  had  arrived  to  convoke  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  secondary  Ger- 
man states,  in  order  that  they  might 
give  theur  adheaon  to  thep-tncipic  of 
those  treaties,  and  consent  to  abide 
by  them,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
should  be  inyited  to  offer  their  opi- 
nions relative  to  the  future  constitu- 

*!-_    _i«  i.T ^^rxA    fiormaniC  con- 
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The  ably  concerted  plan  adopted 
by  the  four  great  powers,  first  to 
conclude  general  treaties  between 
each  other,  and  then  to  require  all 
smaller  states  and  powers  to  adhere 
to  their  provisions,  was,  I  believe, 
originally  suggested  by  the  Prince  de 
Mettemich.  This  plan  was  wholly 
novel,  was  calculated  to  save  a  great 
loss  of  time,  and  prevented  heart- 
burnings, j^ousies,  rivalry,  and  dis- 
content. If  each  of  the  smaller  states 
of  Germany  and  of  Europe  had  been 
simply  consulted  prior  to  the  great 
and  ^neral  treaties  being  fVamed 
and  signed,  years  must  have  been 
consumed  simply  in  the  consideration 
of  their  objections. 

At  length  was  presented  the  pro- 
ject of  a  pact  of  confederation  of  the 
sovereign  princes  and  of  the  free 
towns  and  cities  of  Germany.  It  was 
laid  before  the  congress  by  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  Prussia  in  the  month 
of  A^ril  1815.  But  although  the 
Prussian  plenipotentiaries  were  the 
organs  of  the  constitution  committee, 
the  Prince  de  Mettemich  was  by  no 
means  foreign  to  the  preparation  of 
that  document.  Nothing  escaped 
his  notice,  nothing  was  submitted 
which  had  not  been  lud  before  him 
and  which  had  not  obtained,  at  least, 
his  general  approval.  Indeed,  in 
his  capacity  as  president  of  the  con- 
gress, for  he  was  nothing  less,  every 
point  under  discussion,  either  special 
or  general,  came  before  him,  and  to 
each  he  gave  his  best  and  most 
valuable  attention.  So  strong,  also, 
was  the  general  feeling  as  to  his  love 
of  truth  and  justice,  that  when  all 
other  attempts  and  measures  had 
failed,  those  who  thought  they  had 
suffered  wrongs  which  ought  to  be 
redressed,  or  that  they  had  rights 
which  were  kept  in  abeyance  and 
were  likely  to  be  lost,  were  sure  to 
draw  up  their  notes,  protests,  or  nie- 


bates  to  which  they  led  have  sinc^ 
admitted  that  so  conflicting  were  th^ 
interests,  strong  the  jealousies,  and 
violent  the  passions,  of  all  piuties  al 
that  time,  tnat  but  for  the  modera^ 
tion  and  firmness  of  the  Prince  d^ 
Mettemich,  and  his  consimimat^ 
tact,  there  would  have  been  intenni< 
nable  and  even  subversive  discus^ 
sions.  The  first  point  he  insisted  oit 
was  that  the  alliances  formed  by  th< 
four  great  powers  should  be  adhered 
to,  and  that  this  adhesion  eJioidd  b< 
given  without  long  debates  or  un^ 
necessary  delay : — 

"  The  treaties  mast  be  acceded  to,' 
said  the  prince;  *'eacb  power  mustpledgl 
itself  to  guarantee  tbeir  execaiion,  coo 
ttngent  forces  nust  be  fixed  on  to  securi 
the  fulfilment  of  the  g^uarmatee,  and  spe 
cial  conrentionB  must  be  signed  to  pro 
vide  for  the  maintenanee  o€  those  cootin 
gent  troops.  Three  armies  will  assemble 
one  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  under  die  or 
ders  of  the  Prince  de  Schwarsenberg ;  (h 
second  on  the  Middle  Rhine,  under  tbi 
orders  of  the  Prince  of  Blucher ;  and  tl^ 
third  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  under  thecoml 
mand  of  the  Duke  of  WeUington." 

Here  was  a  plan,  the  most  ma^i 
ficent  and  yet  minute,  explained  in  I 
few  words  and  reduced  to  a  fbw  fine 
of  writing. 

From  day  to  day  the  plenipoten 
tiariesmet.  Prince  de  Mettemich  ad 
mitted  of  no  delay.  In  vain  did  soni 
attempt  to  defeat  his  plan  by  protesti 
memoirs,  and  notes.  The  project  (I 
the  treaty  of  alliance  and  of  accessiol 
with  the  princes  and  free  cities  ani 
towns  of  Germany  was  another  of  th 
important  labours  of  this  extraordi 
nary  man,  whose  e3res,  thoughts,  mine 
seemed  to  possess  the  attribute  (i 
ubiquity. 

And  now  the  name  of  Bu(»u^parl 
once  more  resounded  in  the  eais  d 
Eurone.    The  war  asainst  the  mai 
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A  debt  ofgndittide  she  will  be  unftUe 
to  repay. 

The  separate  artidies  agreed  on 
Mtw^een  Great  Britain,  Austria,  R««- 
■ia,  and  Praasia,  on  the  25tli  April, 
1815,  apon  tbc  exdiaage  and  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  of  the  25th  March 
of  the  same  year,  were  also  partly 
the  work  of  the  siibiect  of  thw  me- 
moir ;  as  waa  also  the  treaty  of  ac- 
ceaaon  of  the  27th  Apil  between 
the  four  great  powers  just  mentioned 
on  the  one  part,  and  the  luinccs  of 
states  and  free  towns  and  cities  of 
Gcmumy  on  the  other  part. 

The  complaints  of  some  petty 
princes  that  their  rights  were  not 
respected,  their  privileges  conc^ed, 
and  their  independence  assured,  be- 
came, towards  uie  close  of  these  nego- 
tiatkmfl,  very  numerous  and  loud. 
The  Prince  de  Mettemich  examined 
and  considered  them ;  but  as  he  was 
from  principle  opposed  to  the  multi- 
plication of  i>ower,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  new  governments,  and  to  the 
resnacitation  of  governments  which 
had  long  since  ceased  to  exist,  he  sup- 
plied no  &voTirable  answer  to  tne 
various  claimants. 

The  projected  constitution  for  the 
Germanic  confederation  was  during 
the  whole  of  this  time  the  subject  of 
discussion  and  consideration,  and  on 
the  1st  May,  1815,  the  Prussian 
plenipotentiaries  submitted  to  the 
Frince  de  Mettemich  a  new  project, 
revised  and  corrected.  The  prince  at 
once  undertook  the  task  of  examin- 
mg  this  document,  and  in  the  course 
01  the  month  presented  a  proposed 
basis  for  a  future  constitution. 

Tlie  treaty  of  Paris  of  the  18th 
^y»  1815,  and  the  erents  which 
tendered  it  necessary,  for  some  time 
occvipied  the  mind  of  the  prince ;  but 
he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  divided 
omditioii  of  ^The  fatherland,"  nor 
was  he  so  engmed  by  the  mighty  facts 
thra  transp/iwas  to  be  indifferent 
u^^qjitstmorthG  Germanic  con- 


or  aty  were  heard  and  examined.  On 
the  8th  June,  1815,  the  memorabla 
act  by  which  the  federal  constitution 
of  Germany  was  assured  was  duly 
signed,  and  the  act  of  the  conffreas 
of  Vienna  lor  setdin^  the  whole  of 
Europe  and  establishmg  it  on  a  per- 
manent basis  of  Older,  justice,  and 
liberty,  as  well  as  of  hereditary  right, 
bears  date  the  following  day. 

The  representatives  of  tbc  King 
of  Wirtemberg  cave  much,  but  fruit- 
less trouble  to  the  Prince  de  Metter- 
nich,  during  the  whole  progress  of 
the  negotiations  relative  to  the  fUture 
states  of  the  confederation,  the  con- 
stitution of  that  confederation,  and 
to  vturions  other  questions  of  import- 
ance. The  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment and  court  of  WirtemTOrg  the 
prince  did  not  approve,  and  he  took 
occasion  several  times  to  make  them 
feel  that  they  were  evidently  not 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  numerous 
advantages  secured  to  Wirtemberg 
by  the  treaties  to  which  they  were 
the  last  to  adhere.  It  was,  not,  how- 
ever, until  the  period  for  adhesion 
had  expired  that  the  plenipotentia- 
ries of  Wirtemberg  yielded;  but  at 
last  they  did  so  with  a  very  bad 
grace,  and  Mettemich  was  victorious. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  but 
difficult  questions  which  for  a  long 
time  occupied  the  mind  of  the  prince 
related  to  the  boundaries  which  should 
be  assigned  to  Prussia,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  long-prpposed  over* 
throw  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony. 
The  prince,  far  from  desiring  to  cir- 
cumscribe the  limits  of  Prussia,  ar- 
dently wished  for  the  creation  of  a 
powerful  and   infiuential  kingdom^ 
Not  only  did  he  assert  the  neceswty 
of  this  for  the  sake  of  Prussia  and 
her  monarch,  but  likewise  with  re- 
gard to  the  bahmce  of  power  in  Eu- 
rope.   But  to  him  it  appeared,  as 
well  as  it  did  to  bis  august  master, 
that  no  act  of  injustice  could  be  more 
scandalous,  after  all  the  spohaUonfl 
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tioD,  thai  the  line  of  conduct  he  had 
to  pursue  was  very  difficult. 

Prussia  remained  for  a  long  time 
firm  in  her  determination  not  to  yield 
on  this  point  to  the  court  of  Aus- 
tria, and  she  represented  that  the 
faith  of  treaties  required  that  she 
should  have  as  large  a  territory  as 
was  necessary  to  defend  herself 
against  Austrian  or  other  ag- 
gressors. The  Prince  de  Metter- 
nich  met  these  statements  by  statis- 
tical tables;  had  accounts  of  the 
population  of  each  province  and  dis- 
trict collected  and  arranged,  and  de- 
monstrated by  figures  that  her  po- 
pulation was  greater  in  point  of 
numbers  than  it  ever  had  been,  be- 
sides being  made  up  of  flourishing 
and  most  productive  countries.  To 
this  mode  of  attack  Prussia  replied 
by  similar  statistical  tables  with  re- 
gard to  Austria,  and  shewed  that  the 
court  of  Vienna  had,  at  any  rate, 
nothing  to  complain  of  with  regard 
to  tlie  arrangements  which  had  been 
made  in  her  favour,  and  which  vastly 
increased  the  population  of  the  Aus- 
trian dominions.  The  Prince  de 
Mettemich  then  suggested  a  scheme 
by  which  the  Ring  of  Saxony  might 
preserve  a  portion  of  his  dominions, 
the  rest  being  given  to  Prussia. 
This  was  one  of  the  least  able  moves 
of  which  the  prince  was  ever  guilty ; 
and  it  drew  down  upon  him  not  only 
the  retort  of  Prussia,  "that,  as  the 
principle  of  not  depriving  the  King 
of  Saxony  of  any  part  of  his  domin- 
ions was  now  abandoned,  it  was 
better  that  he  should  have  a  power- 
ful kingdom  assigned  to  him  in 
Italy,  than  one  of  inadequate  dimen- 
sions in  Germany ;"  whust  Viscount 
Castlereafi;h,  the  Prince  de  Talley- 
rand, and  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
alike  fell  upon  this  scheme  with  all 
their  nerve  and  talent  wholly  to 
destroy  it.  The  correspondence 
which  took  place  on  this  subject  was 


pression  which  his  decoy-duck  sys- 
tem had  made  on  Europe.  But  in 
vain.  He  attempted  to  shew  that  it 
was  only  in  the  event  of  not  being 
able  to  settle  the  matter  in  any  other 
way  that  then,  and  then  only,  it  was 
that  he  would  agree  to  the  do- 
minions of  the  King  of  Saxony  being 
partly  given  to  Prussia.  But  was 
not  this  tantamount  to  saying  that 
Prussia  might  have  her  own  way,  as 
far,  at  least,  as  Austria  was  con- 
cerned, provided  she  would  be  ob- 
stinately resolute?  And  undoubt- 
edly it  was  this  that  emboldened  the 
Prussian  plenipotentaries.  It  was 
not  until  the  voice  of  England  was 
heard — ^England,  generous  and  un- 
selfish— England,  disinterested  and 
powerful — Qiat  the  government  of 
Berlin  yielded,  and  finished  bv  a 
compromise.  Ah !  to  how  much  of 
heart-burnings,  weariness,  and  sus- 

Eicion,  did  this  question  of  the 
oundiaries  of  Prussia,  connected  as 
it  was  with  the  dissolution  or  the 
integrity  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
give  rise. 

The  Polish  question  gave,  how- 
ever, even  more  trouble  and  anxiety 
to  the  Prince  de  Mettemich  than 
that  to  which  I  have  just  alluded. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Austrian  go- 
vernment had. for  a  long  period  of 
tune  felt,  and  even  expressed,  much 
tmeasiness  at  the  territorial  aggran- 
disement of  Russia ;  and  never  were 
fears  better  j^unded  than  on  tibe 
present  occasion.  In  the  next  place, 
the  Prince  de  Mettemich  was  of 
opinion  that  the  constitution  of  an 
independent  kingdom  of  Poland,  un- 
der the  government  of  a  Prussian 
prince,  would  tend  materially  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  power 
m  Europe.  This  opinion  was 
likewise  neld  by  the  British  ple- 
nipotentiary, and  France,  when  con- 
sulted, made  a  strong  and  most 
eloquent  protest  in  favour  of  the 
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done,  all  the  docoinents  and  state 
pwers  with  regard  to  this  quesUon 
of  Poland.  The  language  of  Great 
&itain  was  protective,  magnanimous, 
grand.  The  tone  of  France  was  en- 
thusiastic. The  Prince  deMettemich 
was  calm  and  dieQified,  but  most 
oertainly  favourable,  on  all  occasions, 
to  Pol»h  nationality.  Yet  that  very 
nadonality  j^enshed,  and  Poland  now 
only  exists  m  name.  The  reality  is 
d^troyed.  Yet  the  proclamations  of 
the  i^peror  Alexander,  his  address 
to  the  army,  his  letter  to  the  president 
of  the  diet,  his  despatches  imd  those 
of  hk  ministers,  were  all  positive 
aod  I  have  no  doubt  sincere,  with 
respect  to  the  Poles  preserving  their 
nationality,  and  being  protect^  by  a 
constitation.  The  negotiations  re- 
lative to  Poland  terminated  as  did 
those  concerning  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  by  a  compromise  between 
the  Great  Powers.  The  fact  was, 
that  the  position  of  France  was  equi- 
vocal, her  voice  could  not  be  heard 
with  distinctness,  England  was  too 
^  removed  from  the  spot  to  have 
direct  influence,  and  the  smaller 
states  of  Germany  had  been  kept  in 
the  background. 

When  the  Emperor  of  Russia  ad- 
dressed the  Polish  army,  he  con- 
gratulated it  that  in  future  it  would 
have  its  own  colours,  fight  under  its 
own  officers,  enjov  its  own  drapeauy 
and  be  no  longer  the  army  of  a  foreign 
power.  That  all  this  at  the  time  it 
was  written  was  believed  and  in- 
tended, I  have  no  reason  to  doubt, 
and  Prince  Constantine  himself  was 
not  the  less  sincere  when  he  declared 
that  he  should  govern  the  Poles  ac- 
cording to  their  rights,  laws,  and  cus- 
toms. I  shall  not  prosecute  the  sub- 
ject further.  The  readers  of  Kegin a 
are  not  ignorant  of  the  true  state 
of  Poland    now.     The   Prince   de 

Ifettemich     -was     mflnpnpf^H     in     Ills 


The  conduct  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
during  the  whole  of  these  transac- 
tions was  entitled  to  the  highest 
praise.  His  diplomatic  notes  were 
those  which  invanablv  excited  the 
deepest  attention,  and  commanded 
the  highest  respect.  They  were  not 
only  manly  and  eloquent,  but  argu- 
mentative and  unanswerable ;  and  it 
was  idmost  exclusively  owing  to  the 
support  which  his  lordship  gave  by 
his  notes  to  the  views  of  the  Prince 
de  Mettemich  relative  to  the  duchy 
of  Warsaw,  that  any  portions  of  the 
duchy  were  detached  from  the  future 
territories  of  Bussia. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of 
Saxony,  Lord  Castlere^h  felt  very 
strongly  as  to  the  conduct  of  his 
mi^estv.  Upon  one  occasion  he  said 
that  althou^n  he  should  experience 
some  pain  m  beholding  so  ancient  a 
family  reduced  by  the  measure  of  the 
incorporation  of  Saxony  with  Prussia 
to  a  state  of  profound  affliction  and 
sorrow,  yet,  that  if  ever  a  severe^ 
placed  himself  in  a  condition  which 
authorised  the  sacrifice  of  his  interests 
for  the  sake  of  the  Aiture  tranquillity 
of  Europe,  that  king  was  the  Kins 
of  Saxony,  who,  by  his  perpetual 
tergiversations,  and  by  being  not  only 
one  of  the  most  devoted,  but  also  one 
of  the  most  favoured  of  the  vassals 
of  Buonaparte,  contributed  with  all 
his  power,  and  also  with  much  zeal,  in 
his  double  quality  of  chief  of  the 
German  and  chief  of  the  Polish  states, 
to  urge  on  the  usurper  in  his  course 
of  invasion  even  his  expedition  into 
the  very  heart  of  Bussia.  This  de- 
claration of  Lord  Castlereagh  pro- 
duced a  profound  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  Prince  de  Mettemich, 
but  the  latter  still  continued  to  strug- 
gle, and  eventually  with  success,  for 
the  restoration  of  the  kmgdom  of 
Saxony.  To  no  man  at  the  congress 
r.f  Vt^infi  did  Prince  de  Mettermch 
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The  Prince  de  Mettemioh  could 
not,  however,  agree  with  Lord  Castle* 
reagh  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
Saxony.  Whilst  his  lordship  thought 
it  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference 
whether  the  kingdom  of  Saxony 
should  be  reconstructed,  when  com-^ 
pared  to  the  vast  importance  of  ren- 
dering Prussia  a  large,  powerful,  and 
independent  kingdom,  the  Prince  de 
Mettemich  thus  wrote  on  the  same 
subject  :— 

"  The  reconstruction  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy  has  appeared  so  necessary  to 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  that  he  adopted 
it  as  one  of  the  bases  of  the  triple  alliance. 
Austria  does  not  indul^  any  feeling  of 
jealousy  against  Prussia.  She  regards 
this  power,  on  the  contrary,  as  one  of 
the  most  useful  weights  in  the  balance 
of  the  forces  of  Europe.  Of  all  the 
powers  of  Euroj^  it  is  the  one  which  has 
most  in  oonfbrmity  with  Austria.  Placed 
like  herself  between  the  grand  empires  of 
the  East  and  the  West,  Prussia  and 
Austria  complete  their  systems  of  re- 
spectiFO  defence.  United,  these  two  mo- 
narchies form  an  insurmountable  barrier 
against  the  enterprises  of  any  conqueror 
who  may  aeain,  perhaps,  some  day  oc* 
c«py  the  throne  of  France  or  that  of 
Russia.  Both  being  German  powers, 
they  will  find  in  their  national  conne zioQ 
a  reciprocal  influence  in  the  German 
federation,  which  influence  will  be  fa- 
vourable to  the  cause  of  peaoe* 

*'  Every  thing  ought  then  to  tend  to 
unite  these  courU;  and  most  afflicting 
would  it  be  to  see  those  powers  which 
are  most  directly  called  on  to  cement  the 
peace  of  Europe,  engaged  in  vain  and 
mjnrioos  discussions.  Germany  should 
constitute  herself  a  political  corps,  th^ 
frontier  between  the  great  powers  ought 
not  to  remain  undecided ;  m  one  w<ttd, 
the  union  of  Austria  and  of  Prussia  ought 
to  be  perfect  in  order  that  the  great  work 
may  be  consummated.  It  is  as  a  ueasmw 
calculated  to  prevent  this  union  or  to> 
delay  its  accomplishment,  as  well  as  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  arrange* 
ment  of  the  federation  act,  that  we  con- 
demn the  entire  incorporation  of  Saxony 

with  Prmsim.  nnH  nnf  nt  ofl  ««n  *Ko  tn-^ttnA' 


ftsdsral  act  if  soanasciag  a  basis  to  then- 
own  pereontl  security  as  atam  AomM. 
be  adopted,  as  would  be  the  ineorporatiosi 
of  the  powerful  Genaan  states,  effected 
by  one  of  the  powers  called  on  to  pro- 
tect the  common  country." 

The  court  of  Vienna  was  occupied 
with  two  great  points ;  ^e  first  wms, 
to  preven^  by  ul  means,  and  at  all 
risks,  the  incorporation  of  the  whoie 
of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  into  Rus- 
sia; and  the  second  was  to  prevent 
the  incorporation  of  the  whole  of 
Sucon^  into  Pmssia.  The  plan  of 
Austria  was  successful — ^bttt  thanks 
to  whom?  most  assuredly  to  none 
O^er  than  the  Prince  de  Metter- 
ntcn. 

The  admission  of  the  Prince  de 
Talleynmd  as  a  member  of  the 
Poiifin  and  Saxon  Committee  of  tJie 
Congress,  was  due  to  the  reiterated 
declarations  of  Lord  -Ctttlereagh  and 
the  Prince  de  Mettemich,  liiat  such 
a  measure  was  only  juA  and  wise. 
It  was  then  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  proposed,  Ist  To  deHrer  to 
Austria  half  of  the  property  of  the 
celebrated  salt  springs  and  works  of 
Widiska,  as  well  as  the  district  of 
Tamapol,  &c.  2d.  To  deliver  up  a 
portion  -of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  to 
the  court  of  Berlin.  3d.  To  render 
the  cities  of  Cracow  and  of  Thorn 
free.  And,  4th.  That  the  rest  of 
the  duchy  of  Warsaw  should  de- 
volve to  the  crown  of  Russia  as  an 
united  state^  to  which  the  soverei^ 
of  the  empire  reserved  himself  the 
right  of  givinff  a  national  constitu- 
tion, such  as  he  should  judge  suit- 
able. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  inter- 
ceded with  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
and  with  the  Kin^  of  Prussia,  in  the 
8th  article  of  this  memorable  pro- 
ject, in  behalf  of  their  Polish  sub- 
jects, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
for  them  nrovincial  institutions, 
which  should  be  of  a  nature  to  re- 
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guaranteed  all  ttt  aatioiialitj,  bni  of 
wkidi  the  Empenar  was  nmfHy  the 
protector. 

^Vhat,  then,  have  been  the  eventst 
what  the  changes  in  feeling,  in  con*' 
viction,  vrhat  tne  difTerences  of  opin- 
ion, what  the  ikcts  and  circum- 
stances, what  the  chain  of  argu- 
ments, which  together  should  have 
kd  to  so  great  an  alteration  as  that 
we  now  behold  between  Poland  as 
she  was  to  have  been,  and  Poland  as 
she  is?  AVhen  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine,  on  the  Uth  November, 
1814,  issued  a  prodamaUon,  in  which 
he  said  to  the  Poles,  ''The  Em- 
peror, your  powerful  protector,  calls 
upcm  you  f  Bc-assenible  yourselves 
iroimd  your  standardsl  Let  your 
arms  prepare  themselves  fbr  the  de* 
fence  of  yxmr  country,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  your  political  exist- 
ence!" The  Poles  cried,  "Long 
live  the  Emperor  I**  and  the  Count 
(te  Neeselrode  declared  that  dght 
nuUions  of  Poles  wens  resdved  to 
defend  the  independence  of  their 
country.  When  such  facts,  and 
when  such  declarations,  are  com- 
pared with  the  events  which  have 
tran^tred  during  the  last  fourteen 
years,  we  may  feel  assured  that  the 
secret  hiatory  of  the  relation  of  the 
Poles  to  Russia,  and  of  Russia  to 
Poland,  has  yet  to  be  written.  The 
promises  of  1814  were  made  in  sm- 
cerity,  why  have  they  not  been  ac- 
oomplisfaed  in  a  period  of  thhrty 
years? 

The  creation  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Pats  Bas  vras  another  of  those 
subjects  to  which  the  Prince  de 
Mettemich  devoted  the  energies  of 
his  mind.  Lord  Castlereagh,  with 
his  usnal  discernment  and  ^1,  saw 
tnm  the  ftrst  tiie  importance  of  this 


plied,  that  it  was  not  naeemiy  thai 
the  interests  of  two  united  coonlrisa 
should  be  the  same,  provided  thty 
did  not  (^pose  and  injure  each  other. 
"The  roecuUting  aenius  of  the 
Dutch,'*  he  said, "  wiU  give  a  ptomiti 
circulation  to  the  riches  of  tha  soil 
of  Belgium,  and  these  will  require 
the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  and  a 
participation  in  the  commerce  with 
the  colonies.  Toleration,"  ha  also 
observed,  "  will  bring  about  the  sup- 
port and  strenffthenin^  of  the  Christ- 
um faith.  That  which  was  to  be 
fear^  in  Uie  sixteenth  is  not  to  be 
apprehended  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  new  order  of  things  in 
the  Pays  Bas  will  also  be  fbnnd^  on 
a  national  representation,  to  whkh 
many  of  its  provinces  have  been 
for  a  long  ume  accustomed,  and 
which  cannot  produce  any  great 
oonmiotion  among  two  people  equally 
ealm  b^  nature,  and  who,  although 
possessmg  unquesti<mably  different 
habits,  have  an  identity  of  moral 
prtMipUsr  Such  sentiments  as  these 
appeared  so  philosophical,  as  well  as 
00  natural  and  reasonable,  that  it 
was  only  necessary  to  state  them  to 
secure  their  triumph ;  and  although 
the  Prince  de  Metteniioh  was  justly 
looked  up  to  as  the  great  deflsnder  at 
the  congress  of  tha  principles  and 
dogmas  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  still  he  did  not  hesitate, 
flilly  and  heartily^  to  consent  to  the 
imion  of  Catholic  Belgium  with  Pro- 
testant Holland,  under  the  dominion 
of  a  Protestant  dynasty  I 

Aksl  that  events  should  shice 
have  demonstrated  that  the  spirit  of 
intolerance  in  the  Romish  Church 
still  survives,  and  that  tbe  Prince 
de  Mctternich  should  have  con- 
founded the  cessadon  ofiBOTaecuttMi 
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trade  unavailing,  by  demanding  that 
it  should  be  declared  that  each 
government  should  itself  judge  what 
was  the  suitable  epoch  for  puttinff 
such  law  or  treaty  into  effect.  And 
the  Portuguese  representative,  Pal- 
mella,  adopted  the  same  line  of  ar- 
gument, and  made  the  same  objec- 
tion, appealing  to  the  Prince  de 
Mettcrmcli,  as  the  representative  of 
Catholic  states  and  of  Catholic  in- 
terests, to  support  them  in  their  op- 
position. But  vain  were  their  hopes. 
The  Prince  de  Mettemich  joined 
heartily  in  the  measures  pointed  out 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
had  then  taken  the  place  of  Lord 
Castlereagh  at  the  congress.  The 
Prince,  on  one  occasion,  expressed 
himself  so  decidedly  to  Palmella  in 
favour  of  British  views,  that  it  is 
said,  as  he  left  the  Austrian  diplo- 
matist, he  raised  his  shoulders  and 
exclaimed,  **It  is  useless,  when  the 
court  of  Vienna  is  liberal." 

But  I  must  hasten  to  conclude 
the  Jirst  portion  of  my  "  Remi- 
niscences of  the  Prince  de  Metter- 
nich,"  and  I  cannot  do  so  better  than 
by  supplying  the  readers  of  Regina 
with  an  interesting  conversation 
which  took  place  at  the  period  of  the 
conmss  between  the  prince  and  an 
English  ^ntleman,  on  tne  all-import- 
ant and  mterestinff  topic  of  the  form 
of  government,  under  which  the  peo- 
ple of  a  country  are  likely  to  enjoy 
the  most  of  happiness  and  comfort. 

The  conversation  turned  on  the 
easy  condition,  the  tranquillity  and 
the  absence  of  poverty,  and  the 
generally  affluent  state  of  the  Aus- 
trian population.  The  English  gen- 
tleman admitted  this. 

Prince  Mettemich  said  — "  You 
have  been  in  Hungary:  there  they 
have  a  legislature  with  a  first  and 


agriculture  was  in  a  rude  state,  and  as 
for  manufactures,  that  they  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist;  and,  fur- 
ther, that  to  the  legislature  of  Hun- 
gary all  these  evils  might  be  attri- 
buted." 

Prince  Mettendch,-^^  I  am  happy 
to  hear  these  admissions.'* 

The  English  Oendenum.—^Yes\ 
but  the  legislative  constitution  of 
Hungary  is  not  a  constitution  con- 
structed according  to  British  ideas. 
It  is  a  le^slature  which  protects  the 
nobility  m  all  their  privileges,  that 
frees  them  from  taxation,  from  lia- 
biUties  as  to  the  payment  of  their 
debts,  from  arrest,  and  from  all  com- 
pulsory service.  Of  the  eleven  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants  ten  are  in  no  way 
protected  by  that  constitution ;  while 
they  endure  all  the  public  burdens, 
and  all  the  tyranny  of  their  lords." 

Prince  Mettemich, — "Among  us, 
in  Austria,  our  policy  is  to  extend 
all  possible  material  happiness  to  the 
whole  population,  to  leave  them  no- 
thing to  desire  in  that  way,  to  ad- 
minister the  laws  patriarchally,  to 
Srevent  their  tranqmllityfrom  being 
isturbed,  and  to  maintain  the  na- 
tional happiness  as  it  at  present 
exists.  Is  it  not  delightful  to  see 
those  people  looking  so  contented," 
continued  he,  turning  round  to  the 
next  window,  and  pointing  to  the 
groups  walking  on  the  terrace  of  the 
V  olksgarten  immediately  before  his 
palace ;  "  so  much  in  the  possession 
of  what  makes  them  comfortable,  so 
well  fed,  so  well  clad,  so  quiet,  and 
80  religiously  observant  of  oider  ? 
If  they  are  injured  in  then*  persons, 
or  in  their  property,  they  have  im- 
mediate and  unexpensive  redress  be- 
fore our  tribunals;  and  in  that  re- 
spect neither  I  nor  any  nobleman 
in  the  land. has  the  smallest  advan- 
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TWO  PBOVINQAL  ALBAS,  OB  WATCH-80NQ8. 


Thbkb  is  a  certain  class  of  writers 
who  take  a  strange  delight  in  con- 
trasdnff  the  Proven^l  trobadors 
with  tSe  Norman  and  French  trou' 
fxres.  They  find  nothintr  but  sen- 
suality in  the  soogs  of  the  former, 
and  the  most  immaculate  purity 
and  sentiment  in  the  latter.  Thus 
it  is  that  controversial  fanaticism 
misleads  and  bamboozles  the  shrewd- 
est of  ns.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
effusions  of  the  southern  mmne^ 
dngtrt  are  less  delicate  than  those  of 
their  Walloon  competitors  and  con- 
temporaries. Whether  heretics  or 
Catholics,  the  Bomanised  Goths  and 
Bnigundians  of  Narbonnese  and 
Yiomese  Gaul, — Languedoc,  Pro- 
Tcnce,  and  Dauphine,  —  were  re- 
markable for  that  decency  of  man- 
ners which  extorted  involuntary 
praise  from  Salvian  of  Marseilles  in 
the  fidflh,  and  from  our  own  country- 
man Alcnin,  abbot  of  Tours,  in  the 
eighth,  century.  "  Porro  autem,'* 
such  is  Salvian*s   humiliating  Ian- 

OS,  "  quantum  ad  conversationem 
orum  pertinet,  quid  est  in  ^uo 
eis  aut  pneponere  nos,  aut  etiam 
comparore  possumus?***  As  to  the 
learned  Englishman  who  wielded  the 
keys  of  Charlemagne's  great  heart, 
hb  valuable  testimony,  however  brief, 
warrants  a  suspicion  that  certain 
Goths — of  whom  ne  gently  complains, 
because,  although  they  "  led  a  most 
chaste  life,**  tkey  *^  toindd  not  make 
their  ci^esiion  to  the  pr*c«f  *t— -were 


the  Protestants  of  those  early  times. 
Next  comes  an  old  Norman  who 
chronicled  the  achievements  of  Tan- 
cred  of  Ilauteville,  honest  Raoul  of 
Caen.  "  In  manners,  mind,  costume, 
and  diet,  the  Provencal,**  he  tells  us, 
**  was  as  opposite  to  the  Frank  as  a 
hen  is  to  a  duck:  he  was  frugal, 
inquisitive,  industrious ;  yet,  to  speak 
truth,  inferior  in  bravery''  to  the 
other.l  The  deen  and  rancorous  an- 
tipathy between  tne  two  nations  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  a  mere  result 
of  religious  hatred.  It  was  felt  by 
the  Aquitanian  and  the  Celt  ere 
Christ  was  preached  or  Arian  dogma- 
tised. A  century  before  the  crusade 
against  the  non-conformists  of  Occi- 
tania,  William  of  Poitiers,  consi- 
dered as  the  first  troubadour,  boasts, 
in  one  of  his  songs,  that  Norman  or 
Frenchman  never  entered  his  court,— 

''  Qu*oDC  non  ac  Norman  ni  Frances 
Dins  mon  ostau." 

While  engaged  in  the  comparison 
and  analysis  of  France's  numerous 
dialects,  we  hazarded  a  translation  in 
modern  French  verse  of  two  Pro- 
ven<;al  albas,  or  watch -songs.  The 
first  still  waits  for  an  English  inter- 
preter. Of  the  second  there  are  two 
versions;  one  by  the  accomplished 
anonymous  editor  of  The  Lays  of  the 
Mmne- Singers,  p.  247 ;  the  other  bjr 
one  of  the  nightingales  in  Fraser  a 
aviary ; — 


Ea  UD  rergier,  sotz  fuelha  d'albespi, 
Tenc  la  dompna  son  amio  costa  si  : 
Tro  la  gayU  crida  que  I'alba  vi. 

riir  Altutm  I    Av  fliAUS  !     d£  !   I*nlhtt  fantni 


«'  Dana  un  ▼erger  parfumfc  dWpine  , 
Deux  cbem  amwa  inntentle  repos  : 

La  seDtineUa  a  vu  Vaube  »»hgne— 
Mon  Diea.monDieu,Vaube  amvo  ai 


Bels  dons  amies,  baizem  nos  iea  e  yob  ! 
Aval  els  pratz  on  cbanto  'U  ausellos : 
Tot  o  fasaam  en  deapig  del  giloa. 
Oy  dieua !  oy  dieua  \  di  I  Tllba  tantoat 
ve! 

Bela  doQ8  amicx,  fasaam  un  joo  novel ; 
Ins  el  jardi  on  cbanto  li  auzel ; 
Tro  la  gajrta  toque  aon  caramel : 
Oy  dieua !  07  dieua  !  d^ !  Talba  tantoat 

Tt! 

Per  la  doM  aura  qu*ea  venguda  de  lay, 
Del  mien  amicb  mI  e  cortes  e  gay, 
Del  aiea  alen  ay  begut  un  dous  ray. 
Oy  dieoa !  oy  dieua !  d^ !  l*alba  tantost 
Te!" 


BEL  COMPANHOS. 

A  song  by  Giraud  de  Bomeil, 
"  meiller  trobaire  que  negus  d*aquela 
qu*erQn  estat  denan  ue  foron  apres 
luy,  per  que  fo  apellats  Maestre  dels 
Trobadors,"  that  is,  one  who  sur- 
passed all  his  predecessors,  on  whioh 
aocount  he  was  entitled  Master  of  the 
Troubadours.    He  died  a.d.  1288. 

**  Bal  eompanbos,  ai  dormets  0  Telhata, 
N'w  dormau  plus,  qu'el  jorn  ea  aprop* 

cbatz, 
Qu'en  orien  vey  I'estela  creguda 
Qu'adutz  lo  joro,  qu'ien  I'ai  conoguda ; 
£  ades  sera  Talba  !" 

'*  Cher  corapagnoui  aoit  que  to  dorme  ou 

▼eille, 
II  fant  partir ;  ami,  ne  dormons  plus  ! 
Dana  Torient  Tetoile  de  V^noa, 
L'avant-coureur  de  Ph^bua  ^tiQcelle** 
L'aube  va  reveair ! 

Ne  dormona  plus !     La  Toix  de  ton  amie, 
Cber    compagnon;    I'oiaeau    dont   lea 

accena 
ATaot  Taurore  6veilleni  lea  amana 
Nouf  dit,  *  Partona !    L'aube  noire  en- 

nemie, 
I(*aube  va  revenir  !* 

Cber  compagDon,  a  travers  la  orois^e, 
Ne  Tois-tu  paa  d^ja  le  ciel  blancbir  1 
Tremblant  pour  toi,  je  sens  mon  coeur 

Uansir  : 
EooQte  enfiii  toa  amante  4plor^e^ 
L'aube  ya  reTenir ! 

Cber  compagnon.ta  presence  m'est  cbere ; 


Mon  douz  ami,  careaeons-noua  enoore ! 

J 'entenda,  la-baa,  gazouillerleaoiaeaux-. 
Loin  des  jalouz,  anticipons  I'aurore — 

Hon  Dieu,  mon  Pteu,  l'aube  arriye  si 
tdt! 

N08  douz  transports,  bel  ami,  renoorelle ! 

L'oiseau  gazouille  et  le  jour  est  ^clos  : 
Le  cbalumeau  nons  d^chire  I'oreille ! — 

Mon  Dien,  mon  Dieu,  l'aube  arriye  ai 
tdt! 

Quel  douz  nectar,  ooulant  de  yeine  en 
yeine, 
Flatte  mon  coeur,  I'abbrenye  de  sea 
flotal 
Un  aouffle  pur  de  ton  aimable  baleiae — 
Mon  Dieu,  moB  Dieu,  l'aube  arriye  ai 
t6t»" 


In  each  of  these  little  pieces  every 
touch,  though  full  of  intimation  we 
admit,  is  exquisitely  delicate  and  re- 
fined—«uch  as  a  Noyalis  himself,  the 
catholic  worshipper  of  hectic  seraphs 
not  yet  in  their  teens,  need  not  har© 
blusned  at. 

But  how  resbt  the  temptation  of 
contrasting  the  voluptuous  reserve  of 
our  one-eyed  troubadour  with  the 
frank  and  easy,  slip«shod  and  roue 
taste  of  the  literary  correspondent  of 
a  French  prelate— a  contemporair  of 
Nicole,  Aruaud,  F^n^lon,  and  £00- 
suet : — 

"  Un  de  mes  amis,"  thus  wrote  Edme 
Boursault  to  Monseigneur  I'Ey^que  de 
Langres,  **  un  de  mes  amis  auasi  aayant 
et  ausst  poli  qu'on  le  puiase  6tre,  et  qui 
sait  les  beaut^s  dn  Oreo  comme  cellee  dn 
Fran^oia,  pr^fere  Quiaault  a  tooa  les 
lyriquef  de  la  Grece ;  et  me  aoutenoit 
encore  hier  qu'Anacr^on.  dont  lea  yera 
aembloient  6tre  dict^a  par  I'amonr,  n'a 
rien  fait  de  si  galant  que  ce  couplet  de 
chanson  ..^ 

**  Enfin  la  charmante  Lisette 

Senaible  a  mon  cruel  tourment 
A  bien  voulu  deaaus  I'berbette 

Al'accorder  un  heureux  moment. 
Press6  d*  une  cbarge  si  belle, 

Tendre  gaaon,  rele?ea-yous ; 
II  ne  faut  qu'une  bagatelle         j 

Pour  ahurmer  mille  jalouz9§l^^ 


nifieantplam-dealiiig.  Your  French 
IjTista— of  eoune  superior  in  every 
respect  to  tboae  of  Graece  and  itone 


— have  discoTered  %  tbori  aod  easy 
method  for  dispensing  altogether  with 
that  bttsiattof  mnltm^/iu^^dui^Km, 


n. 

TmUD  0U>  fBBKOH  IOKG8,  WITH  AN  EHQUSH  YBlS|ON. 


"  Qne  ne  sqis-je  la  foa^re 

Ou,  sor  le  sdr  d*an  beaa  jour, 
Sd  repose  b»  bervere 

Soo8  Im  garde  oe  Tamourl 
Que  ne  saia  je  le  s^pbire 

Qui  rafraSchit  sea  appai, 
L'air  que  aa  boncbe  reapire. 

La  fleur  qui  nait  sous  sea  pas  ? 

Que  ne  aois-je  I'onde  pure 

Qui  la  re^oit  dans  aou  sein  t 
Que  ne  8uis.je  la  parure 

Quelle  met  sortant  du  bain  1 
Que  ne  suis-ie  cette  fflace 

Ou  son  muiois  r6plt6 
Offre  k  nos  jeuz  une  Grace 

Qui  sourit  a  la  Beaut^  1 

Que  ne  suia-je  Voiaeau  tendre 

Dont  le  rania|;e  est  si  doux* 
Qui  lui-meme  vient  I'entendra 

£t  mouxir  a  ses  g6noaz  1* 
Que  ne  suis^je  le  caprice 

Qui  carease  aes  desirs 
£t  lui  offra  en  saoriflee 

L'attrait  de  nouysaux  plaiairst 

Que  ne  poia-ja  dans  un  songe 

Tenir  son  occur  eucbant^  1 
Que  ne  piiis*je  du  mensonge 

Passeralay^rit^? 
Lea  Dieuz  qui  m'ont  donn6  I'^tre 

M*ont  fbit  trop  ambitieux ; 
Car  enfin  je  voudraia  Itra 

Tout  ce  qui  plait  a  sea  yeux," 


L'Orage. 
"  Uae,  entends-tu  VonifeX 
II  gronde,  I'air  g6mit  : 
SauYonsruous  au  bocage ! 

Liae  doute  et  fi^mit : 
Qu'nn  ccpar  faible  est  a  plaindra 

Dana  ce  double  danger  1 
C'eat  trop  d'avoir  ^  craindre 
i.'ofafe  et  son  berger. 

Mais  cepeodant  la  foudra 

R^ouhi#  se«  Eclats, 
Qne  iiure  et  que  r^soudre  ? 

Fmiua  done  «ni«M  H  vlas  1 


'<  O  tbat  I  were  ber  leafy  bed, 

Wben,  lulled  in  summer's  green  alcore, 
My  Delia  rests  ber  pensive  bead, 

Fann*d  by  tbe  guardian  wings  of  Lore ! 
O  tbat  I  were  tbe  fluttering  gale. 

Whose  framnt  sigbs  deligbt  ber  so  — 
Tbe  flowers  tbat  spnnr  o'er  bill  and  dale 

Beneatb  b«r  *  light  fantastic  toa !' 

O  tbat  I  were  tbe  wave  tbat  press'd  — . 

Tbat  clasp'd  ber  in  its  liquid  arms  ! 
O  tbat  I  were  the  snowy  vest, 

The  spotless  robe  tbat  veils  ber  charms ! 
The  faiuiful  glass  tbat  shews  her  face 

Its  duplicate,  I  wish  I  were. 
Proud  to  reflect  a  sister  Grace 

AVbo  fondly  smiles  on  one  as  fair ! 

O  that  I  were  her  favourite  bird  — 
Its  farewell  hymn  was  just  begun  •«- 

Delia  aang  —  not  a  leaflet  stirr'd  -* 
It  ceased,  and  own'd  itself  outdone.* 

0  that  I  were  the  whima  that  fly 
Round  her  sweet  pillow,  flirt  and  toy, 

Amusing  Eancy's  truant  eye 
With  tantalising  forms  of  joy ! 

May  not  tbe  maid  for  whom  I  die 
Soothe  in  fresh  dreams  my  tender  pain, 

Till  Fate  confirm  the  blissfbl  lie, 

And  wreathe  chaste  Hymen's  flowery 
chain  1 

But  ah,  ye  gods  !  with  rash  desire 
No  more  this  panting  bosom  atir ! 

1  wish  I  were— can  thought  aoar  higbsri 

Whate'er  it  be  —  what  pleases  her ! " 


The  Storm, 
**  *  It  howls,  it  roars,  my  love ! 
What  a  terrific  storm  I 
Fly  to  tbe  laurel- grove, 

T  will  shelter  thy  sweet  form.* 
What  could  a  timid  fair 
In  this  dilemma  dot 
Tbe  tempest  roused  her  fear, 
She  dreads  her  lo?er  too. 

«  See !  through  the  Uvid  sUeii  ^ 

Fierce  lightnings  winjj^  tbeir  V^y  • 

Her  fluttering  heart  replies,        - 
•Must I  go  1    Can!  stay  1 
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De  fnjeur  Lise  atteinte 
Vb,  vient,  foit  tour-a-tour ; 

On  fait  un  pas  par  crainte, 
Un  autre  par  amour. 

Lise  au  bosauet  s'arrete, 

Et  n'ose  f  p6n6trer ; 
Un  coup  de  la  temp^le 

Enfin  r^  fait  entrer : 
La  foudre  au  loin  s'^gare. 

On  6chappe  a  ses  traits, 
Mais  ceux  qu'amour  prepare 

Ne  nous  manquent  jamais. 

Ce  Dieu  pendant  Torage 

Profite  des  momens ; 
Cach6  dans  le  nuage 

Son  oeil  suit  les  amans : 
Lise  de  son  asyle 

Sortit  d*un  air  confus, 
Le  ciel  deTant  tranquille, 

Son  coeur  ne  I'^tait  plus." 


She  hazards,  in  the  strife 
Of  terrors  without  end ; 

One  step  to  save  her  life,« 
One  more  to  please  her  friend. 

Fain  would  the  trembling  lass 

Now  paase,  if  not  recede  j 
A  louder  clap,  alas ! 

Compels  her  to  proceed. 
The  dangers  of  the  sky 

Leas  formidable  grow ; 
What  maiden  can  defy 

The  shafts  of  Cupid's  bowl 

Of  mischief  OTor  proud, 

Impatient  of  delaj, 
Hid  in  a  thunder-cloud 

The  tyrant  watch'd  his  prey, 
Liz  from  her  leafy  glen 

Eetum*d  with  pensive  air ; 
The  skies  were  calm  again  — 

Not  so  the  blushing  dear  !*' 


"  La  Solitude.* 
**  Dans  ce  lieu  riant  et  tranquille, 

Sylvie,  employons  ce  beau  jour, 
La  nature  a  fait  cet  asyle 

Pour  les  favoris  de  i'amour. 

Dans  ces  solitaires  bocages 
Habitent  les  plaisirs  secrets, 

Et  Ton  u'est  vu  sons  leurs  ombrages 
Que  des  oiseanz,  t^moins  discrets. 

Charm^  d'une  rive  fleurie 

Ce  ruisseau  chercho  u  s'arreter, 

Et  fait  cent  tours  dons  la  prairie 
Qu*il  semble  craiudre  de  quitter. 

Le  Zephire  y  caresse  Flore, 

J 'en  ressens  le  souffle  amoureux, 

Et  la  D^esse  y  fait  Colore 

Mille  fleurs,  gages  de  ses  feux. 


SoUtude, 
Here  let  us  yield,  enchanting  maid. 

Our  hearts  to  love— can  we  do  less  1 
Nature  has  form'd  this  happy  glade 

For  those  whom  Cupid  longs  to  bless. 

Where  secret  Pleasure  fix'd  his  throne^ 
Secluded  from  the  sun's  bright  eye. 

Unseen  we  love,  we  rove  alone. 
Like  amorous  birds,  discreet  and  shy. 

As  if  it  wooed  the  daflfodils. 

Yon  loitering,  babbling  streamlet  see  ; 
Its  hundred  mazy,  dazzling  rills 

Meander  o'er  this  fragrant  lea. 

Pert  Zephyr  with  coy  Hora  toys ; 

The  wanton's  eager  breath  I  feel ; 
And,  far  and  wide,  their  stolen  joys, 

A  thousand  new-born  flowers  reveal. 


L'amour  regne  en  ces  lieux  champ^trea, 
Ces  verds  gazons  ne  sont  foul^s 

Que  des  amans,  dont  sur  ces  hetres 
Tu  vols  ces  chiflfres  rasserebl^s. 


Auz  plaisirs  ici  toot  oonvie ; 


Whence  those   fresh    paths'!   howerer 
blind, 
Love  knows — might  not  my  charmer 
guess  1 
Look  \  on  the  beech's  glossy  rind 
What  fond  initials  coalesce ! 

All  whispers  bliss  ;  lo^  nestles  her« 
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Seldom  has  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment been  looked  forward  to  with  a 
more  mixed  feeling  than  at  the 
moment  when  we  are  penning  these 
sentences.  Not  that  there  is  ^e 
smallest  miagiying  on  any  sane  man's 
ound  either  as  to  the  stability  of  tho 
present  administration  or  the  general 
well-beinff  of  the  country.  The 
present  administration  is  confessedly 
the  strongest  that  has  held  office  since 
the  breatong  up  of  the  real  Eeform 
cabinet.  The  country,  in  spite  of 
some  local  disturbances,  with  here 
and  there  a  case  of  urgent  distress, 
has  not  been  in  so  flourishing  a  state 
snce  it  fdl  under  the  mismanage- 
ment of  Whig  rulers.  Yet  we  can- 
not hide  from  ourselves  that  there 
are  specks  in  the  political  horizon 
which  bid  fair,  and  that  at  an  early 
period  too,  to  grow  up,  under  the 
fostering  hands  of  the  factions,  into 
something  like  thunder-clouds.  Be- 
fore we  advert  to  the  points  which 
are,  in  an  especial  manner,  present 
to  our  minds,  it  may  be  well  if  we 
look  back  upon  the  more  important 
of  the  public  events  which  have 
given  a  cnaracter  to  the  bygone  year ; 
ance  it  is  only  by  contrasting  the  po- 
sitioii  of  the  government  as  it  now  is 
with  what  it  was  at  the  opening  of  the 
sesnon  of  1843,  that  we  can  arrive 
at  any  just  judgment  touching  the 
means  of  wmch  Sir  Robert  Peel  is 
posBesBed  for  meetins  these  clouds  and 
dispersing  them  witnout  a  storm. 

The  year  that  is  passed  b^an  un- 
der cireamstances  which  held  out 
bat  slender  assorance  of  triumph  to 
the  ruler,  or  repose  to  the  subject. 
The  great  financial  arrangements  of 
1842,  the  income-tax  and  the  new 
tariff,  had  not  produced  the  effects 
which  their  authors  foretold.  There 
WIS  no  perceptible  diminution  in 
the  amount  of  the  people's  suffer- 
ings, no  fresh  impulse  riyen  totrade, 
no  new  energy  infused  into  manu- 


I)receding  autumn,  brought  land- 
ords  and  tenants  together,  only  one 
feeling  appears  to  have  been  preva- 
lent, namely,  distrust  of  the  govern- 
ment and  extreme  dissatisfaction  with 
its  measures.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
the  Anti-Com-law  League  hastened 
to  take  advantage  of  this  unhappv 
state  of  feeling.  They  sent  forth 
their  emissaries  in  all  quarters ;  they 
carried  the  war  into  what  they  called 
the  enem^*s  camp,  and  found,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  statements  at  least, 
numerous  and  willing  auditors  where 
they  least  expected  them.  And  they 
prevailed  the  more  that  there  was 
m  many  districts  an  undisguised  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  Conservative 
members  to  come  in  contact  either 
with  their  open  enemies  or  their  pro- 
fessed supporters.  Grentlemen  in 
office,  or  closely  connected  with  such 
as  were,  found  themselves  prevented 
by  numerous  and  unexpected  engage- 
ments from  meeting,  as  heretofore, 
their  rural  constituencies ;  or,  if  they 
did  make  their  appearance  at  cattle- 
shows  or  farmerr  dinners,  the  recep- 
tion awarded  them  there  lacked 
much  of  its  wonted  cordiality.  They 
lost,  as  a  necessarV  consequence,  the 
boldness  of  speecn  which  used  to 
characterise  their  oratory  while  in 
opposition.  They  no  loiter  de- 
nounced as  fatal  and  iniqmtous  all 
tampering  with  the  corn-laws  of  1 828. 
They  had  aj^logies  to  make,  expla- 
nations to  give,  seeming  inconsisten- 
cies to  account  for,  and  excellent  ad- 
vice to  offer,  yet  they  did  not  succeed 
in  carrying  the  sjinpathies  of  their 
auditors  iSong  with  them ;  at  all 
events,  to  the  extent  which  they 
themaelvea  desired.  Ti^or  was  it 
among  the  purely  agncuUuial  classes 
alone  that  cWii?and«oreii^8eemei 

to  have  taken  &e  V^^.f^^^^"^ 
attachment  to  the  good  old  ca?f  /  J^ 

^es  ^here  the  '£^''Z''''}toZ 
^ht  in  vain  to^^^^'^^^J^^e 


the  interval  between  the  proro^- 
tion  of  1842  and  the  reassembling 
of  parliament  in  1843,  wore  away, 
with  one  party  amid  complaints  and 
mis^yin^  with  the  other  in  a  cease- 
less activitj,  of  which  the  fruits  are 
apparent  m  the  complete  severance 
of  one  portion  of  the  community  in 
policy  and  views  of  interest  from  an- 
other. 

All  this,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  ope- 
rate with  a  damping  influence  on  the 
energies  of  the  government,  so  it 
cheered  the  heterogeneous  body  of 
which  the  opposition  is  composed, 
and  brought  them  into  closer  and 
more  intimate  connexion  with  one 
another.  Nor  was  there  wanting  a 
point  d'apptd,  on  which,  if  worsted 
elsewhere,  they  could  with  propriety 
fall  back.  The  revenue  had  not  in- 
creased ;  there  was  still,  in  January 
1843,  a  very  heavy  deficiency,  and 
the  state  of  trade  gave  no  promise 
to  such  as  examinS  only  tne  sur- 
face of  things,  that  ^*  matters  would 
soon  mend."  Now,  the  mass  of  men 
judge,  and  not  imfairly,of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  Arom  the  state  of 
its  public  resources.  Let  the  latter 
be  abundant,  and  in  the  face  of  a 

food  deal  of  private  suffering,  they 
old  that  the  country  flourishes ;  let 
there  be  an  excess  of  expenditure 
over  the  receipts  at  the  end  of  any 
given  quarter,  and  their  hearts  ml 
them.  And  if  this  deficiency  occur 
on  ^e  two  great  items,  the  excise  and 
customs,  then  are  their  fears  awaken- 
ed to  a  painful  degree.  It  so  hap- 
pened, however,  that  on  the  9th 
of  January,  1843,  there  was  found 
to  be  on  these  two  in^rtant  branches 
of  the  revenue  a  deficiency  of 
not  less  than  1,298,447/.  The  cus- 
toms alone  had  fallen  off  to  the  ex- 
tent of  717,000/.;  the  deficiency  in 
the  excise  exceeded  half  a  million. 
No  wonder  that  the  opponents  of  the 
government  should  have  chuckled,, 
and  the  more  timid  among  its  sup- 
porters looked  aghast ;  for  the  custcHUS 
and  excise,  more  than  aU  the  other 

branches  of  thp  revenue  mtf.  ir^trt^ihar. 


may  conclude  that  the  poor  live  well ; 
in  other  words,  that  beer,  spuits,  and 
articles  of  the  sort,  are  to  a  consider- 
able extent  consuined  among  them. 
And  whenever  there  has  been  no 
tampering    with    the    accustomed 
sources  of  taxation,  when  the  duties 
remain  the  same  that  they  may  have 
been  for  years  back,  ana  the  habits 
of  the  people  have  undergone  no 
change,  then  a  fairer  criterion  by 
which  to  tiy  the  comparative  proa- 
perity  or  suffering  of  a  nation  could 
not  be  devised.     But  in  the  instance 
before  us  there  were  two  causes  at 
work,  both  of  which  proved  fiOal  to 
the  criterion   in   question,   thoosh 
both  were  overlooked  as  weU  by  the 
Whifs  who  desired,  as  by  the  naore 
timid  Conservatives  who  £eu^,  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  goyemneat. 
In  thQ  first  place,  the  new  tariff  had 
deranged  all  the  ancient  balances.. 
Not  only  was  the  amount  of  duties  on 
^oods  imported  firom  abroad  dimin- 
ished in  a  great  vaxiety  of  instaacee, 
but  the  effect  of  a  state  of  tranflition 
from  the  old  to  the  new  ^stem  ope* 
rated  as  a  check  upon  foreign  eoniL- 
merce.    Take  the  Kussian  trade,  for 
example,  or  the  timber-trade,  or  any 
other  trade  which  the  new  arrange- 
ments promised  to  relieve  prospec- 
tively, but  in  reference  ta  whieh  no 
Srovision  was   made   lor   grantinff 
rawbacks  on  the  stock  whuth  ea£ 
merchant  might  have  in  hand.     The 
merchant  could  not  hope  to  get  rid 
of  his  old  stock,  except  at  a  ruinous 
loss,  if  he  availed  hisuelf  at  once  of 
tbe  facilities  which  the  new  tariff 
threw  open  to  him;   he,  therefi»ie, 
held  back  altogether.  He  made  no  new 
purchase,  freighted  no  shiss^  nor,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  contnouted   ai^y 
thing  by  the  duties  whkh  he  paid  to 
the  public  revenue.   Inlike  manner, 
the  idling  off  in  the  excise  was  ait- 
tdbutable  in  part  to  the  lowering  of 
the  duties  on  excisable  articles,  in 
part  to  the  altered  habits  of  the  clamco 
by  whom  beer  and  spirits  are  pnnci* 
pally  consumed.    We  do  not  mean 
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societies  Itave  wron^  a  marvellotts 
change  in  the  habits  of  the  lower 
oiiders,  especially  m  Ireland.  The 
annoiincement  of  a  deficiency  of 
I,266,000t  iixK)n  the  quarterns  re- 
eeiptSy  however  it  might  startle 
the  nntliinking  and  affright  the 
timid,  was  scarcely  different,  there- 
fore, from  what,  under  the  cfr- 
comstances,  the  wise  man  was  pre- 
pared to  receiye.  He  might  lament 
the  issae,  but  he  knew  that  it  was 
inevitable,  while  his  regrets  were 
tempered  by  the  hope,  that  as  the 
^ikest  hoar  of  the  mgnt  immediate- 
W  precedes  the  dawn,  soa  temporary 
Qepresslon,  ansiiig  out  of  obvious 
causes,  wonM  prove  but  the  fore- 
ronner  of  a  steady  and  progressive 
mBprovement  in  bH  branches  of  trade, 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  in 
lac  condition  of  the  people. 

Few  men  think  ror  themselves, 
and  of  these  a  considerable  propor- 
tion, especially  in  public  fife,  think 
nradi  more  about  what  others  will 
say  and  do  in  some  eiven  case  than 
abcnit  the  merits  of  the  case  itself,  or 
their  own  duty  in  regard  to  it  The 
fmfh  of  this  aphorism  was  singttlarlv 
nmufesCed  by  the  bearing  of  all 
parties  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  in  February  last  parliament 
met  fbr  the  transaction  of  business. 
The  opposition,  which  in  the  prc- 
Tiona  session  had  exhibited  symptoms 
of  speedy  evaporadon,  descended  with 
renewed  vigour  into  the  arena.  There 
was  a  buoyancy  of  spirit  among  the 
leaders,  a  iRisay,  busy,  pert  manner 
in  tlie  mttltitade,  which  gave  manl- 
iest iiMlieaction  of  the  new  hopes 
whieh^  during  the  fecess,  had  sprung 
up  anftong-  them.  The  supporters  of 
the  government,  on  the  other  hand, 
T^peared  cold  and  gloomy.  They 
WonM  net  desert  their  chief.  No; 
honour,  consisteDcj^,  ^j,^  dread  of 
worse  ^in^s,  aU  kent  «A«m  itr  tliAS** 


abstract  principle  on  which  this 
line  of  conduct  is  based,  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  will,  we  trust,  pardon  us 
fbr  suegesting,  that  in  the  present 
state  01  pubnc  fbeling,  and  amid  a 
complete  reconstruction  of  political 
influences,  the  system  of  reserve  to- 
wards his  supporters  may  by  a  mi- 
nister be  earned  too  far.  As  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  great 
Conservative  party,  Sir  Robert  reel 
has  an  unquestionable  right  to  ex- 
pect that,  except  in  extreme  cases,  the 
members  of  the  party  will  merge 
their  opfaiions  in  his.  Even  where 
Ihey  may  be  unable  to  see  their 
way  through  certain  spedflc  mea- 
sures, they  are  bound  to  support 
these  measures,  because  they  emanate 
Arom  their  chief  But,  having  car- 
ried him  through,  it  seems  to  us 
that  they  may  claim  firom  him,  in 
courtesv,  such  explanations  as  shall 
allay  their  fears,  and  satisfy  their 
understanchngs  that  they  haVe  done 
well.  Let  us  not,  however,  bcL  mis- 
understood. We  have  no  patience 
for  those  exhibitions  of  petulance  and 
wounded  vanity  with  which  one  or 
two  honourable  gentlemen,  whom  we 
could  name,  thought  it  necessary, 
last  winter,  to  electrify  the  house. 
All  that  we  desire  to  see  is — what 
the  constitutional  temperament  of  the 
man,  perhaps,  forbids  us  to  hope 
for— a  little  of  George  Cannings 
suavity  of  manner,  mixed  up  with 
the  vigour  and  comprehensiveness  of 
Peel's  understanding.  We  fancy 
that  a  private  meeting  or  two,  just  to 
conciliate  and  soothe,  would  have 
gone  far  in  the  last  session  to  place 
both  the  minister  and  the  party  on 
higher  ground  ;  and  we  would  fain 
hope  that,  in  the  sesaon  wVich  is 
lAKmt  to  open,  so  obvilous  and  effectual 
a  remedy  to  heart-buttungs  wWl  not 
be  overlooked. 

Tf.  wnn  under  circumsteuces  TO  UlUC 
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which  hoth  friends  and  foes  idly  mis- 
took for  diffidence.  There  was  an 
excess  of  caution  which  the  more 
eager  among  the  Whi^  jait  down  as 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  fear ; 
as  if  he  who  had  not  scrupled  to  re- 
volutionise the  whole  financial  svs- 
tern  of  the  empire  could  have  quailed 
at  the  contemplation  of  any  lesser  diffi- 
culty. Hence  the  cry  soon  got  up, 
that  the  Tories,  having  signally  failed 
in  their  j^rojects,  were  determmed  to 
keep  their  places  and  to  sacrifice  the 
country ;  wnich  was  not  to  be  saved 
except  by  inijuiries  into  the  causes  of 
the  public  distress,  and  the  opening 
up,  by  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  of 
new  avenues  to  industry.  Nor  were 
there  those  wanting  in  the  Conserv- 
ative ranks  who,  while  they  sup- 
ported the  minister  with  their  votes, 
denounced  him  in  their  speeches : — 
*'  Things  cannot  continue  as  they 
are.  No  single  branch  of  trade  or 
business  is  thriving.  Something 
must  be  done  to  relieve  the  pressure ; 
and,  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  refuse  to  at- 
tempt it,  others  must  be  found  who 
will  not.** 

•;  The  fact,  however,  is,  and  all  the 
world  now  knows  it,  that  the  policy 
of  the  government  throughout  the 
session  of  1842  was  to  do  as  little  as 
they  could.  They  had  taken  their 
4ine.  They  had  propounded  a  great 
scheme,  and  desired  time,  and  no- 
thing but  time,  in  order  to  test  it; 
and  so  the  rare  phenomenon  in  this 
law-making  age  was  exhibited,  of  a 
strong  government  keeping  as  much 
as  possible  aloof,  during  seven  long 
months,  from  the  hazaraous  game  of 
legislation.  Neither  the  gibes  of  their 
enemies  nor  the  murmurs  of  their 
friends  could  move  them  from  their 
position;  and  public  taste,  which 
thirteen  years  of  constant  change  had 
vitiated,  became  outraged  and  of- 
fended by  the  means  which  a  wise 
government  adopted  in  order  to 
bring  it  back  to  a  healthy  condi- 
tion. 


urged  in  defence  of  the  proceeding, 
we  must  contend  that  it  was — there 
occurred  nothing,  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  close  of  the  late 
session,  which  could  with  any  degree 
of  fiumess  be  chai^ged  against  either 
the  courage  or  the  firmness  of  the 
government  It  may  be  that  the 
Irish  Arms-bill  scarcely  deserved  the 
time  and  care  that  were  bestowed 
upon  it  There  was  a  great  deal  too 
much  made  of  it,  or  a  great  deal  too 
little.  For  all  the  purposes  which  it 
has  been  found  to  serve,  the  old 
Whig  dead  letter  would  have  an- 
swer^ admirably  well,  and  this  the 
minister,  had  he  been  satisfied  to  de- 
sire it,  could  have  carried  without  a 
division.  Yet  the  fault  was  not  his 
that  fourteen  weary  nights  were 
spent  in  debating  points  foreign  to 
tne  subject  in  hand,  which  the  speak- 
ers took  up,  and  made  use  of  as  p^s 
whereon  to  hang  all  manner  of 
charges  against  the  government  We 
defy  any  man,  under  the  existing 
constitution  of  parliament,  to  stop 
the  mouth  of  a  blockhead  who  is  de- 
termined to  speak,  or  to  hinder  a  de- 
mago^e  from  dividing  the  house 
fifty  tunes  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, if  it  shall  so  please  him.  In  like 
manner,  the  abandonment  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Courts-bill,  and  of  the  Re- 
gistration of  Deeds-bill,  told  thus  far, 
and  no  farther,  against  the  cabinet, — 
that  the  unworkmanlike  manner  in 
which  they  were  put  t(^her  (and 
to  this  much  more  than  to  any  o^er 
cause  must  their  failure  be  ascribed) 
convicted  the  understrappers  of  great 
ignorance  in  the  details  of  their  craft, 
and  the  chiefs  of  something  like 
haste  in  the  exercise  of  those 
powers  of  supervision  with  which 
they  are  intrusted.  Still  there  was 
no  defeat,  no  sign  of  weakness,  no 
manifestation  of  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  themselves.  But  we  cannot  say  so 
much  of  an  effort  which  never  ou^ht 
to  have  been  made  at  all,  except  with 
the  determination  to  make  it  ^ectu- 
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ill  hazirdfl,  to  have  kept  H,  and  car- 
ried hb  point  in  the  &ce  of  the  most 
streoQous  opposition.  This,  how- 
ever, he  failed  to  do,  and  the  conse- 
rnoe  was,  that  a  ffoyemment  wludi 
more  reiflecting  had  heretofore  ac- 
citted  of  no  graver  &ult  than  a  disin- 
clination to  move,  fdl,  with  its  most 
xenons  supporters,  under  some  sus- 
picion ;  Mid  was  finally  denounced  as 
powerless  by  its  opponents. 

Time  pa^ed,  and,  in  the  House  of 
C<Hnmon8  at  least,  its  progress  was 
marked  chieflv  by  lengthened  de- 
bates, wbicb  threw  no  new  light  on 
any  ^en  subject,  nor  led  to  any 
practical  or  satisfactory  results.  The 
question  at  issue  between  the  church- 
eonrts  of  Scotland  and  the  civil 
power  was  indeed  settled,  in  a  way 
which  has  not,  we  are  afraid,  given 
nnmixed  satisfaction  to  any  one,  but 
with  which  the  Kirk,  at  all  events, 
oQ^t  to  be  more  than  delighted.  Sir 
Henry  Hardinee,  likewise,  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  l^^ture  to  an 
arrai^ement  which  bids  fair,  if  ju- 
didalhr  managed,  to  ffive  to  England 
and  Ireland  a  Llandwear,  or  army 
of  reserve,  at  once  of  moderate  cost, 
and  more  than  moderate  effidency. 
Bat,  except  in  these  particulars,  aiid 
in  one  or  two  besides,  such  as  the 
providing  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
raj^ressed  canonries  an  inadequate 
sapply  of  clergymen  for  the  manu- 
fteturing  districts,  no  measure  of  the 
smallest  importance  was  proposed  by 
the  government,  nor  any  carried 
through  at  the  sugvestion  of  indivi- 
dual members.  The  session  really 
did  deserve  the  wbriquet  which  men 
of  all  parties  comhined  to  apply  to  it. 
It  was  a  do-nothing  session,  and  it 
was  rendered  such  not  by  accident  or 
timidity,  but  of  grave  design.  As 
was  to  be  expected,  the  eeneral 
effect  proved  the  reverse  of  ftv'onr- 
able  to  the  moral  influence  of  the 
govenunent,  wiiich  had  other,  and 
perhaps  still  graver,  difficulties  to 
contend  with. 


justified  the  line  which  the  govern- 
ment judged  it  expedient  to  follow,  a 
reference  to  the  Tiimb  newspaper 
and  to  HoMsarda  Debates  will  shew, 
that,  hoth  within  and  without  the 
walls  of  parliament,  this  forbearance 
in  the  executive  was  verv  gene- 
rally condemned,  and  mistaken  for 
timidity.  Yet  nothing  could  be 
more  unfair,  for  how  was  the  mi- 
nister to  proceed?  Could  he  act 
on  the  suggestions  of  the  opposi- 
tion without  doing  outrage  to  his 
own  sense  of  duty  and  losing  the 
confidence  of  his  party?  Coiud  he 
adopt  the  course  recommended  by 
the  more  zealous  of  his  friends  with- 
out provoking  a  debate,  of  the  evil 
consequences  of  which  the  very  least 
must  have  been  the  total  stop  which 
would  be  put  by  it  to  all  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  country  ?  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  knew  better  than  to  yield 
to  any  pressure  from  without.  He 
preferred  the  personal  inconveniences 
attenduit  on  the  appearance  of  irre- 
solution to  the  Rreat  public  misfor- 
tunes which  would  have  been  sure  to 
flow  out  of  a  headstrong  display  of 
vigour.  He  bore  with  eouanimity 
the  reproaches  which  from  f>oth  sides 
availed  him ;  and  the  results  of  his 
determination  are  before  us.  "  Why 
is  not  the  Repeal  movement  put 
down  ?"  was  asked  on  all  sides.  "  You 
taunted  us  while  in  office,"  said  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition,  **  with  re- 
f^ng  to  assert  the  authority  of  the 
law.  Wherein  do  you  diflfer  from 
us  except  in  this,  that  under  us  the 
Repeal  watchword  was  scarcely  whis- 
pered in  comers;  whereas  now, there 
u  not  a  valley  in  all  Ireland  but 
has  beard  the  cry,  nor  a  hill  which 
has  not  echoed  it  backr  IJidther 
were  the  Conservatives  silent :  ^^  Put 
down  the  rebeUion  at  aVV  hwax^, 
was  their  demaad.  "  ^^^^^^l 
swered  the  Whigs, '  «^«^ J^^J^^^"' 
mentwUl  cease  of  its  o^J^^^ 
Yet,  when  he  came  to  inq^^  ^^. 
the  .nature  and    ext^?Vim.Nhe  tm- 
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from  the  gibes  and  attacks  of  his  ene* 
mies ;  but  the  anxieties  occanoned  by 
it  came  not  alone.  The  southern 
counties  of  Wales  were  diBCOvered  all 
at  once  to  be  the  scene  of  outrage 
and  anarchy.  Some  gross  mismaa- 
agement  of  highway  trusts,  into 
i/mich  the  local  magistrates  either 
could  not  or  would  not  inquire,  led 
to  the  breaking  down,  b  v  violence,  of 
certam  toll-houses ;  and  the  perfect 
impunity  which  attended  the  act 
paved  tne  way  fen:  the  extension  of 
the  system.  A  war  of  destruc- 
tion against  turnpike-gates  and  toll- 
houses was  proclaimed  throughout 
Camarvonslnre ;  and  so  vigorously 
were  the  o^^rations  of  tl^  belh- 
gerents  carried  on,  that  the  whole 
principality  became  alarmed  by  it. 
X^ow  It  is  certain,  that  in  this  move- 
ment, as  at  first  it  shewed  itself,  there 
was  nothing  political  whatever.  It 
lyas  the  mere  ebullition  of  irritated 
fbeling  against  a  teasing  and  most 
oppressive  local  impost ;  and,  had  the 
matter  been  taken  up  as  it  ought  to 
have  been  by  the  resident  gentry, 
^becca  and  her  daughters  would 
never  have  been  heard  of  more.  But 
the  gentry  of  South  Wales  refused 
to  do  their  duty;  and  a  reporter 
of  the  Tirne^  newspaper,  making 
his  way  into  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts, contrived,  in  what  hp  was 
pleased  to  describe  as  the  discharge  of 
a  ^freat  public  duty,  to  aggravate  the 
evil  of  which  )ie  all  the  while  com- 
plained. The  extent  of  the  dange^t 
and  the  causes  which  produced  it, 
appeared,  when  l^id  before  the  world 
in  the  columns  of  the  Times^  in  a 
liffht  very  different  from  that  in 
which  they  were  seen  by  the  parties 
on  the  spot.  Bents,  tith^  and  the 
New  Poor-law,  were  all  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  the  people*8  grievances, 
though,  in  point  of  fact,  the  people 
had  never  dreamt  of  complaimng  of 


the  effect  ofhisMatancats  and  of  the 
editorial  comments  thence  ariaiD^, 
was  the  more  mischievous,  bocauBe 
o£  the  quarter  whence  censure  ap- 
peared to  come.  The  cabinet  had 
qiffic4iltieB  enough  to  contend  against 
in  other  quarters;  there  was  no  call 
upon  a  CSmservative  jounud  to  add 
to  their  number. 

Meanwhile,  the  fordgn  relations 
of  the  country,  thou^  prodigionaJy 
improved  since  the  expulsion  of  Lord 
P^nerston  fnmi  omoe,  were  not 
without  their  grounds  of  uneasiness, 
perhaps  o£  apprdiension.  In  Burette 
two  revolutions  had  occnrred,  either 
of  which  miffht  have  sown  the  aeeda 
of  a  general  war.  Emrtero,  inca- 
pable of  retaining  the  nigh  place  to 
which  fortune  had  raised  hun,  was 
driven  into  exile ;  and  by  what  chiefii, 
if  by  any,  Spain  was  henceforth  to  be 
flovemed,  was  a  question  which  no- 
body seemed  competent  to  answer. 
Greece,  too,  weaned  out  with  the 
blundering  of  her  Bavarian  monarch, 
rose,  like  one  man,  and  forced  upoa 
hin^  the  acceptance  of  a  charter.  Now, 
though  it  be  an  established  nuudm 
in  Conservative  policy  to  abstain  from 
all  interference  m  the  internal  affaira 
of  foreign  nations— though  the  much- 
maligned  Tories  have  imiformly  ac- 
knowledged the  powers  that  be  wher- 
ever thelatt^^  would  permit  them  to 
do  so,  it  was  not  quite  so  evident  that 
either  France  or  Bussia  would  act 
on  the  same  high  principle.  France 
might  seiae  the  favourable  oppcnr- 
tunitv  of  carrying  out  the  sdieme 
which  the  ^Vhigs  charge  her  vrith  me- 
ditating, by  forcing  the  young  mieen 
into  a  marriage  with  one  of  the 
sons  of  Louis  rhilippe,  or  else  re- 
storing Christina  to  ner  pUce  in  the 
regency.  And  had  either  event  oc- 
curred, it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the 
results  which  might  have  accrued 
from  it.     In  like  manner,  Kuasia 
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otiicr;  for  ImOi  htre  the'petee  of 
Emm  ecndiillj  at  beart,  and  their 
vnted  eiforta  bave  hitherto  maintain- 
ed it.  At  the  mne  time  it  would  be 
abfliiid  to  anppose  that  the  occnr- 
leneea  in  ^pain  and  Greece  were  not» 
when  they  fiTBt  bant  upon  the  worldf 
fraitftil  Kmroes  of  anxiety  to  the 
Britiflh  ministry.  For  the  country's 
nke,  mudi  more  than  for  their  own, 
tfaev  knew  that  the  worst  thhig  that 
oofiud  happen  would  be  a  repetition 
of  the  ailly  ffame  wbich  was  played 
Inr  their  prdecesMrs  in  1840;  and 
tbe  amrehensiim  that  they  miffht  be 
fDi«ea  into  it  through  the  jealousies 
of  other  powers  added  not  a  little  to 
their  embarraasments. 

Again^  though  the  vigour  of  a  Con- 
■wviwve  government  had  brought  to 
a  raeeeaslVil  dose  the  hostilities  hito 
wliich  Whig  imbecility  had  hurried 
US  with  iSe  Chinese— though  our 
disasters  in  Affghanistan,  occasioned 
1^^  Whig  mismanagement,  were,  by 
the  wisdom  of  Ck>n8ervative  councils, 
gtoiously  retrieved,--the  effects  of 
Whig  meddling  were  still  felt,  as 
they  still  continue  to  be  felt,  on  all 
the  frontiers  of  British  India.    There 
would   have  been  no  break  with 
8emde  had  not  Lord  Auckland's  folly 
stirred  iip  in  the  breasts  of  the  Ameers 
a  well-founded  jealousy  of  British 
ambition.  There  would  have  been  no 
neceasi^  to  require  the  establishment 
of  British  posts  on  the  Indus  had 
not  Lford  Auckland  excited  against  us 
the  hostile  feelings  of  the  natives 
which  lie  bevond  it.    The  same  thing 
may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Punjaub,  the  Goork- 
1ns,  the  Burmese,  and  the  people 
of  Gwallior.     All    these   required 
watching  throughout  the  past  year, 
solely  braiuse  I^rd  Auckland's  tnirst 
of  conquest  had  alarmed,  as  his  mi- 
serable failure  encouraged,  them  to 
take  up  arms.    Now  war  is  not  the 
policy  of  a  Conservative  goTcmment 
any  where;  and  though  in  India  we 


fhiitftil  in  causes  of  uneasinew,  the 
state  of  the  colonies  in  1843  was 
scarcelv  such  as  to  afford  any  solid 
ground  of  self-mtulation  to  the  mi- 
nister.   A  dvif  war,  on  a  small  scale 
doubtless,  yet  proportionate  to  the 
resources  and  population  of  the  set- 
tlement, affitated  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.    The  Caribbean  Islands  suf- 
fer^, and  still  suffer,  the  verv  depths 
of  distress.    The  emancipated  negroes 
had  revised  to  work,  except  at  a  rate 
of  wages  which  the  planters  were 
unable  to  pay ;  and,  e^oying  a  mo- 
nopoly of^the  labour  market,  they 
succeeded  in  throwinjr  a  large  portion 
of  the  sugar  and  co&e-grounds  out 
of  cultivation.    Now  this  was  ruin, 
and    nothing    less    than    ruin,  to 
tiie  proprietors.    They  besieged  the 
doors  of  the  Colonial  office  with  com- 
plaints, which  the  minister  admitted 
to  be  just,  though  he  had  no  power 
to  act  upon  them :  and,  meeting  only 
with  sympathy  where  they  expected 
to  find  relief,  tney  went  away  dissatis- 
fied with  all  public  men  and  with 
all  governments.    Are  we  then  ^oing 
to  reproach  the  Whigs  for  their  fa- 
mous Emancination-act  ?    Far  from 
it.    Some  sucn  measure  had  become 
absolutely  necessary.    Public  opinion 
— ^may  we  not  add,  the  eternal  rule 
of  right  P— required  it ;  but  neither 
public  opinion,  using  that  term  to  sig- 
nify the  deliberate  convictions  of  the 
wise  and  the  reflective,  nor  the  eter- 
nal law  of  right,  required  that  the 
revolution,  for  a  revolution  it  was, 
should  be  hurried  on  with  such  head- 
long precipitation.    However,  there 
it  is ;  the  negroes  are  free,  and  the 
planters  struggle   with  a  state  of 
things  which  threatens,  sooner   or 
later,  to  overwhelm  them ;  'while  a 
Conservative   government  is  called 
upon  to  apply  palUatives  to  a  disease 
orwhich"^  they   axe  not  the  ca^ 
and  which  will  admit  of  no  ^Diedaate 
cure.    Is  not  this  teasing  enough  J 
^"aL^edoubttliatit^a^^^^^ 
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settlers  have  been  grossly  imposed 
upon;  and  that  the  old  ones  are 
going  back  in  the  world.  But  it  is 
to  British  North  America  that  we 
must  turn  our  eyes,  if  we  desire  to 
behold  a  perfect  illustration  of  the 
wisdom  of  Whig  theories,  when  re- 
duced to  practice.  The  union  of  the 
two  provmces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  always  appeared  to  us  an 
arrangement  of  very  douhtM  pro- 
priety. There  is  such  a  marked  con- 
trariety of  character  between  the 
races,  which  respectively  inhabit 
these  provinces,  that  laws  and  in- 
stitutions, which  may  be  very  suit- 
able to  the  one,  cannot  but  prove 
distasteful  to  the  other,  while  their 
mutual  jealousies  entirely  preclude 
the  hope  of  ever  bringing  them  to 
co-operate  heartily  for  the  general 
good.  Such  were  our  opinions  long 
before  Lord  Durham*s  report  was 
given  to  the  public;  and  we  be- 
Beved  them  then,  as  we  believe  them 
now,  to  be  founded  on  common 
sense  and  the  principles  of  human 
nature.  But  if  a  imion  would  have 
been  perilous  imder  any  circum- 
stances, the  time  chosen  for  effecting 
it  was  surelv  the  least  propitious  that 
could  have  been  thought  of.  There 
had  prevailed,  for  some  years  pre- 
viously, a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction, 
amounting  to  disloyalty,  among  the 
descendants  of  the  French  settlers. 
Fostered  by  some  of  the  most  influ- 
ential of  the  supporters  of  the  late 
government,  this  spirit  grew  more 
violent,  ftx)m  day  to  day,  till,  at  last, 
in  the  year  1837  a  rebellion  broke 
out.  ]!t  was  put  down,  certainly, 
with  equal  promptitude  and  vigour ; 
for  the  British  party  was  stanch, 
and  to  them,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
merit  of  putting  it  down  is  attribut- 
able. But  to  what  uses  did  the 
Whigs  turn  their  victory  ?  Having, 
first  of  all,  poured  into  the  country 


men,  who,  in  the  fiiee  of  a  report 
with  which  their  own  governor-gene- 
ral had  fikvoured  them,  managed  mat- 
ters so  as  to  throw  the  whole  power 
of  the  state  into  the  hands  of  rebds 
and  traitors?  Such,  however,  has 
been  the  case  in  the  present  instance. 
.Ajnid  the  applauding  cheers  of  Messrs. 
0*Connell  and  Hume,  the  Whigs 
passed  a  bill,  which  has  surrendered 
up,  not  Lower  Canada  alone,  but 
thpper  Canada  also,  to  the  parties  by 
whom  the  rebellion  of  1837  was  pro- 
moted. And  this  is  called  concilia- 
tion. 

The  effects  of  so  diaracteristic  an 
arrangement  b^n  to  make  them- 
selves felt  even  before  the  authors  of 
it  were  driven  from  power.  The 
late  Lord  Sydenham,  as  his  letters 
demonstrate,  had  no  bed  of  roses  to 
recline  upon.  But  Lord  Sydenham, 
being  a  ^uine  ^Vhig,  did  not,  there- 
fore, liesitate  to  set  both  the  spirit  aod 
the  letter  of  the  new  constituti<m  at 
defiance.  There  never  was  so  gross 
an  instance  of  interference  by  the 
executive  in  the  elections  of  the  mem- 
bers, of  either  an  imperial  or  a  pro- 
vincial parliament,  as  occurred  in  his 
day ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that, 
in  spite  of  his  own  theory,  he  kept 
matters  tolerably  straiffht.  His 
amiable  and  hi^h-minded  successor 
had,  however,  oeen  educated  in  a 
different  school.  Sir  Charles  Bagot 
went  out  to  Canada  fUll  of  respect  for 
the  majesty  of  law,  and  determined 
to  give  the  Whig  constitution  a  fiur 
tri^.  What  was  the  consequence? 
A  short  experience  of  the  colonial 
legislature  convinced  him  that  it  was 
unmanageable.  He  tried  the  effect 
of  a  dissolution,  and  was  defeated. 
He  then  took  to  his  councils  the' 
leaders  of  the  popular  party,  and  be- 
came a  mere  tool  in  their  hands. 
Who  were  these  gentlemen  ?  Why, 
persons  who  had  been  the  subjects  of 
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to  the  ministry?  It  is 
tme  thsi  Sir  Robert  Ftel  snd  Lord 
Stanly  defended,  in  the  House  oi 
ef  ComiDoiis,  the  policy  of  their 
gOTcmor-geiiend.  They  could  not 
veil  take  a  different  line,  seeing  that 
Sff  Charles  Baffot  had  acted  in  strict 
eoofoniiity  wmi  the  new  constitu- 
tiooal  law ;  yet  we  sospect  that  the 
sqiport  of  the  tail  was  not  very 
iattieriiig  to  them  at  the  moment^ 
tad  tiie  progress  of  events  has  since 
made  sj^ar^t  how  little  their  better 
judgment  went  along  with  their  de- 
dantions  in  the  matter.  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe— no  party-man  at  all,  but 
1  Wfa^  of  the  old  school,  and  well 
tried  in  situations  of  difficulty  and 
dinger — was,  by  the  Tory  minister, 
ideeted  to  snceeed  the  hUe  lamented 
govemor-generaL  He  went  to  his 
poit  amdons  to  work  the  machine  on 
the  principles  of  that  constitution 
which  his  political  friends  had  esU« 
l^idied;  and  sure  we  are  that  if  any 
man  could  have  done  so,  Sir  Charlra 
lietealfe  is  that  man.  Has  he  suc- 
ceeded f  Nothing  of  the  sort.  The 
Fioieh  party  have  cone  into  op- 
pootion.  The  coundl  of  state  is,  as 
It  were,  in  abeyance.  The  House  of 
Bepresentatives  complain;  the  fO' 
Temor  answers  their  complamts 
cihnly,  yet  firmly ;  and  the  seeds  are 
alieaay  sown  of  changes,  concerning 
the  nature  and  progress  of  which  it 
would  be  ^%mature  to  haaard  a  con- 
jectoie.  A  pleasant  recreation  to 
cooflder  aU  this  for  a  man  bent  on 
retrieving  the  afilairs  of  the  empire; 
jet  by  £ur  too  prudent  to  aim  at  ac- 
coaipliahing  in  a  day  the  work  of  a 


Sodi  are  a  few  of  the  many  causes 
of  emharrassment  which  beset  the 
footsteps  of  the  government  throu^h- 
ont  the  progress  of  the  late  session. 
Inland  was  in  a  flame;  Walesseemed 
to  be  at  the  mercy  of  Bebeccs  aitd 
W  daughters;  ESogland  and  Scot- 
^  were  both  the  scenes  of  mucb 


befbre  all,  the  state  of  the  rerenue 
so  ftr  from  improving,  araeured  to 
deteriorate  from  day  to  day.  Who 
can  affect  surprise  when  reminded 
that  the  tone  of  the  government 
seemed  lowered,  that  the  members  of 
the  cabhiet  took  their  places  night 
after  night,  not  so  much  to  guidethe 
delibenmons  of  the  C(»unons  of  Eng- 
land, as  to  hear  what  the  loquacious 
might  have  to  say.  With  us  the  sub- 
ject of  wonder  is,  that  the  courage  of 
the  head  of  the  cabinet  did  not  fidl 
him  altogether ;  fbr  he  had  assumed 
an  extent  of  responsibility  such  as  no 
other  minister  has,  in  modem  times, 
been  called  up(m  to  sustain;  and 
there  was  no  promise  that  the  mighty 
experiment  which  he  was  tiying 
would  bring  about  results  advan- 
tageous to  the  country,  and,  of  course, 
creditable  to  his  character  as  a  poli- 
tician. 

Amid  the  undisguised  misgivings 
of  friends,   and   we   indecent  ami 
boisterous   rejoicings    of  foes,    Sir 
Robert  Peel  stood  calm  and  firm. 
He  was  satisfied  that  he  had  taken 
the  wise  line.    He  believed  that  ere 
lonff  the  political  horizon  would  clear 
itseEf,  and  time  has  proved  that  his 
judgment  was  the  right  one.    Look 
at  Lreland  now,  and  Wales,  and  Great 
Britain.    Where  are  the  monster- 
meetings  which,   six   months    ago, 
firij^hteSoed  the  first  out  of  its  pro- 
nnety?    What  has  become  of  Ue- 
becca  and  her  daughters,  and  their 
ffrievances,  whereby  the  second  was 
disturbed  ?    Is  not  the  Uiird — are  not 
both  England  and  Scotland  experi- 
encing already  the  effects  of  a  re- 
viving trade?    We  do  not  mean  to 
deny  that  there  is  much  distress  still ; 
but  it  is  local  now  and  partial,  whereas 
a  year  ago  it  was  weU-nigh  universal. 
"Whence  has  this  improvement  come, 
except  from  the  eicpcrience  of  the 
fact  that  the  minister  was  right  ra 
all  his  calculataons  ?    The  new  tariff, 
without  injuriously  affecting  agncul- 
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thAa  the  moat  Magaioe  Tentarod  to 
a&tieipate,  but  it  hM  become ,  BOW  that 
the  machinery  for  working  it  it  in 
order,  the  leMt  unpopoUur  Impoit  to 
whieh  »  fr^  poo]^  erer  submitted. 
And  when  -we  turn  oor  eyes  elie* 
where,  we  loe  tbst  there  it  no  haard 
whatCTer  of  diitnrbance  to  the  peaoe 
oCEurope.    England  and  France  are 
cordially  at  one  again ;  and  England 
and  France,  to  long  at  thej  act  to- 
gether, can  command  peace,  let  who 
will teek ito oppotite.    Itittmethat 
India  continaea   to   be  ditqnieted. 
Soch  a  moyemtnt  at  that  m  19S7 
ceatet    not  tuddcnly  or  at  once. 
But  our  wart,  if  more  war  we  mntt 
hare,  will  henceforth  be  in  thecaoae 
of  humanity ;  and  they  will  ffire  ut, 
without  doubt,  the  undivided  soto* 
reisnty  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the 
Indut.    And  for  the  colonies,  the 
Cape  it  quiet,  Canada  in  excellent 
handt  will  right  ittelf  lomehow,  the 
West  Indict  are  tlowly  but  tteadily 
recovering,  and  the  rett  of  our  in« 
dependendet  quiet.    Isthitall?  By 
no  meant.    For  the  first  time  these 
many  yean,  the  official  retuma  for 
January  last  thew  a  large  turplut  of 
re(^ptt  in  the  revenue  over  tne  ex« 
paotditure.    Nor  are  we  indebted  for 
thit  to  the  property-tax  exdutively. 
The  cuttomt  and  excise,  those  mmi 
touchstonet  of  public  well-doing,  nay  e 
both  advanced  beyond  all  calculation, 
and  tell  a  tale  of  timet  already  im* 
proving, —  of  a  population  enabled 
more  imd  more  to  indulge  in  the  use 
of  articles  of  consumption  which  are 
quite  incompatible  with  a  state  of 
universal  poverty. 

With  these  great  truths  obvious  to 
the  whole  world,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
will  be  in  a  condition  to  meet  par- 
liament on  Thursday  next,  as  we  nad 
well-nigh  begun  to  apprehend  that 
an  English  minister  would  never 
meet  an  imperial  parliament  again. 
There  is  no  call  upon  him  now  to 
solicit  the  confidence  of  any  one. 
He  told  his  Mends  two  years  ago. 


guided  him  in  actkm,  will 
him  when  vindUcaiting  the  iuttic*  of 
eachiffooeeding)  and  it  will  go  h«d 
but  that  his  policy  as  well  as  the 
pure  and  patriotic  motives  on  which 
k  k  grounded,  thall  receive,  not  akme 
the  sanction,  but  the  hearty  i9iIRX>vml 
ofthelegitlaturt. 

There  are  two  pointt  from  vrtUk 
the  government,  on  the  first  di^  <tf 
the  session,  may  anticipate  two  fierce 
and  separate  attadn.     The    Irith 
members  will   direct  against  them 
all  the  force  of  their  eloquence ;  and 
they  will  be  supported,  at  a  matter 
of  course,  by  the  whole  of  the  Whig- 
Radical  section  of  the  house.  Whether 
the  leaders  of  the  WWr  party,  the 
late  members  of  Lord  Melboanie*s 
cabinet,  will  join  in  the  (mslaaght, 
we  cannot  pretend  to  say.  Lord  John 
Russell,  if  ne  have  any  regard  to  his 
own  character,  ought  so  to  manage 
his  threatened  motion  for  inquiry 
as  to  avoid  the  verv  appearance  of 
ministerinff  to  the  Dad  passions  of 
the  Irish  Repealers.    Lord  Palmer^ 
ston,  also,  we  would  fain  hope,  will 
remember  that  he  was  once  a  mem- 
ber of  a  cabinet  which  caused  CCon- 
ndl  to  be  denounced  from  the  throne« 
and  that  he  is  nledged  to  maintain 
the  integrity  oi  the  empire  at  the 
cost  even  of  a  dvU  vrar,  if  other  cx- 
pedtfoits  prove  inefieetual.    Yet  we 
are  by  no  means  sanguine  on  either 
of  these  heads.    Whigs  out  of  office 
become  very  bitter  and  reckless,  and 
their  recklessnefls  deepens  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  success  which  may 
attend  the  measures  of  their  rivals. 
And  as  eleven  Roman  Catholic  Re- 
pealers have  been  struck  off  from 
the  list  of  the  Dublin  roedal  jury, 
it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the 
two  noble  lords  may  find  in  this  act 
an  excuse  for  a  new  alliance  mot^ 
close  and  compact  than  that  of  Lich- 
field House.    But  even  if  Uie  case  be 
so,  even  if  they  adopt  the  extraordi- 
nary argument  of  Mr.  Shiel,  and  con- 
tend that  the  Repeal  propoisitiet  of 
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9iitMg  neMoree,  whetto  utUnad 
■ilbeC<»a  Fiyr  Wnge  •t  Dablin,  or 
•pal  forth  m  the  eolamng  of  the  GloU, 
atthemeDBstbddeidMh.  Xhepartaet 
tfaieateniiig  may  wony  and  teaie  for 
avhiky  but  they  toe  powerksB  to 
unowpJiBh  90i«,  and  they  knov  it. 

Ii  mere  any  other  qnttrter  &001 
vhich  dancer  to  the  government  may 
he  expected  to  ariaef  TheG^o^and 
Mfrm^  CkrmtieU  tdl  us  that  there 
k,  and  they  pcHnt  to  the  Anti-com- 
law  Leagne  as  the  kniirht  that  10  to 
^j  the  giant  oi  Toryism.  What  19 
the  real  extent  of  power  in  thk  body 
to  work  upon  the  decisions  of  tlie 
govecuneni? 

Hiere  ia  no  denying  that  the  in* 
d^ti^ble  perseverance  of  the  Lea^e 
is  bfgmning  to  produee  some  resiuts. 
Mr.  Cobden*8  boast  about  deciding 
eleetioos,  and  especially  the  late 
eleetaoQ  for  the  ei^  of  London,  we 
merely  laugh  at.  it  has  no  founda- 
tioot  in  met  Bat  we  believe  that 
here  and  there  the  pom-laws  are 
flDCtini^  ont  of  repute,  even  with 
liKBiers;  and  we  acknowledge  Uiat 
merefaants  and  manufacturera  of  a 
eeftaia  dass  are  almost  to  a  man 
9gma0t  thent.  Kow  we  have  given 
oor  ofHnion  on  this  head  so  often, 
and  80  decidedly,  that  to  repeat  it 
here  would  be  to  say  over  again 
what  our  readers  will  find  recorded 
in  almost  every  previous  volume  of 
this  Magfuane,  We  still  believe  that 
if  you  withdraw  all  protection  from 
the  British  grower,  you  will  simply 
mvolve  the  whole  body  of  agricuf- 
turalkta  in  rain,  wilhout  bcaiefiting 
the  nipiiuftetuiing  and  trading  in- 
tneataajot.  It  is  the  greatest  faUacy 
in  the  world  to  suppose  that  you  can 
ind  abroad  a  b^r  market  u>r  your 
nanufiietures  tlzfiu  k  provided  for 
jaa  at  home,  Theru  w  more  JBogliah 
eotton  and  woo/ien  cloth  consumed 
ty  the  coimtnamtiemen  of  Great 


^ad  Irekn^  their  tenants 


auad  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  san  have 
l^wer  to  alter  the  state  of  this  ques- 
tion, as  it  thrpat^ns  ere  long  to  be 
submitted  for  disenssion.  There  will 
be  a  vehement  attack  this  ensuing 
session  on  the  oom-lawi%  It  will  be 
supported,  too,  by  several  who  have 
heretofore  e^ressed  themselves  de- 
sirous only  of  a  fixed  ^ty,  as  of^posed 
to  a  slimnf^  scale;  and  a  mighty 
array  of  petitiotts  will  come  in  aid  of 
it.  Will  it  prevaU  ?  We  think  not : 
at  least,  for  the  present.  We  ima- 
fpxie  that  the  law  as  it  is  will  hold 
Its  ground  for  a  while — ^but  what 
then?  Have  we  not  already  the 
seeds  of  irreparable  mischief  sown, 
in  the  organisation  of  such  a  machine 
as  the  attacking  parties  have  brought 
together  ?  What  is  this  Anti-Corn* 
law  League?  It  is  not  the  jieople 
— ^it  does  not  speak  the  unbiassed 
opinions  of  the  people  —  it  is  an 
association  concocted  at  the  outset  b^ 
a  &w  individuals — clever  men,  if 
you  will,  wd  wonderfhllj^  ambitious 
^-which  absorbing  into  itself,  firom 
month  to  month,  a  still  increasing 
number  of  adherents,  avows  its  de- 
termination to  force  upon  the  legis- 
hiture  the  adoptk>n  of  a  particular 
line  <^  policy.  Observe  that  the 
Anti-Corn-law  League  does  not  so 
much  as  pro&ss  to  speak  to  the 
reason  or  the  judgment  of  the  mem- 
bers of  either  house;  it  makes  its 
appeal  to  the  million,  and  tells  both 
the  lords  and  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  that  a  repeal  of  the 
obnoxious  com*laws  shall  be  wrung 
from  them  whether  they  will  or 
no.  Now  even  this,  if  it  stood  alone, 
would  be  most  mischievous.  It  is 
quite  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution  tnat  there  should  exist 
within  the  resim  any  society  seeking 
the  attainment  of  poUtioal  ends,  a]^art 
from  the  great  council  of  the  nation, 
baving  the  sovereign  at  iU  head- 
And  we  are  by  no  means  sure  tnat 
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an  absolute  alienation  of  the  good 
feelings  of  the  mercantile  classes  m)m 
the  corn-growers  and  land-owners  of 
the  empire.  Ought  this  sort  of  thing 
to  be  permitted  to  go  on  P  and,  if  not, 
how  are  we  to  get  rid  of  it  ? 

Sir  Bobert  Peel  will  have  a  delicate, 
if  not  a  difficult  card  to  play  in  re- 
ference to  Ireland  alone,  however  the 
state  prosecutions  now  in  progress 
may  terminate.  K  he  trust,  for  the 
preservation  of  order,  to  the  law  as 
It  is,  he  must  make  up  hb  mind  to 
retain  military  occu^tion  of  the 
country ;  a  measure  which  will  suf- 
fice, no  doubt,  to  dissipate  all  appre- 
hensions of  rebellion,  but  which  vdll 
neither  satisfy  the  well-disposed  nor 
conciliate  the  disaffected.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  propose  a  change,  whe- 
ther for  purposes  of  conciliation  or 
concessioii,  he  is  sure  to  have  one  or 
other  of  these  two  ^reat  factions  up 
in  arms.  Indeed,  it  has  been  the 
curse  of  Ireland,  for  many  a  year, 
that  no  measure  could  be  proposed 
for  its  improvement,  vdthout  calling 
into  play  a  spirit  of  party  which  was 
qmie  intolerable,  ^ow,  we  think  the 
tune  has  come  for  crushing  this  spirit 
altogether.  You  must  avow  yodr 
persuasion  and  act  upon  such  avowal 
boldly,  that  the  foundations  of  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  Irish 
society  are   to  be   laid  in  a  tem- 

E>rary  suspension  there  of  the 
Dglish  constitution.  Do  you  want 
^unds  whereon  to  establish  the 
justice  of  this  allegation  ?  Look 
around,  and  you  will  find  them 
every  where.  Are  Irishmen  in  their 
own  country,  whether  on  the  bench, 
or  in  the  jury-box,  or  as  the  wit- 
nesses, capable  of  acting  in  the  spirit 
of  the  English  constitution  f  Who 
can  watch  the  progress  of  affairs  in 
the  Court  of  Queens  Bench  in  Dub- 
lin without  being  forced  to  answer 
this  question  in  the  negative  P  Who 
can  call  to  mind  the  behaviour  of  the 
Macroora  justices  when  assembled  to 


them;  that  they  are  not  siwi^ed,  in 
every  instance,  by  prejudice,  by  pas- 
sion, by  personal  fear,  by  every  con- 
ceiveable  motive,  except  the  sanction 
of  their  oaths. 

Now,  where  the  great  channels  of 
moral  right  are  thus  universally  ob- 
structed, where  it  is  impossible,  even 
in  a  court  of  justice,  either  to  vindi- 
cate the  oppressed,  or  to  punish  the 
guilty,  except  so  far  as  popular  pre- 
judice may  act  in  harmony  with  law, 
of  what  conceivable  use  to  any  one 
are  the  forms  of  English  jurispru- 
dence ?  However  excellent  in  them- 
selves, they  become  the  instruments 
of  flagrant  evil;  they  facilitate  the 
means  of  esca^  for  the  evil-doer; 
they  stand  the  innocent  and  the  op- 
pressed in  no  stead.  And  as  to  tne 
proposed  payment  of  the  Popish 
priests,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
right  on  the  part  of  the  executive  to 
interfere  between  landlord  and  ten- 
ant, ihej  may  both  be  exceedingly 
wise  measures  in  the  abstract,  but  we 
confess  that  we  cannot  see  our  way 
through  them.  What  is  property  in 
any  thing,  whether  it  be  Land  or 
money,  except  the  unquestioned 
right  to  dispose  of  that  thmg  in  any 
way  which  shall  not  inflict  an  injury 
on  our  neighbours  or  the  common- 
wealth, we  do  not  say  n^;atively.  but 
positively.  If  I  choose  to  let  a  thou- 
sand acres  of  the  best  land  in  North- 
amptonshire run  to  waste,  who  shall 
gainsay  meP  I  must  support  the 
poor,  if  I  refuse  to  employ  them; 
this  obligation  the  law  imposes  upon 
me ;  but  is  there  any  law  which  re- 
quires that  I  shidl  either  let  m|r  lands 
on  lease,  or  otherwise,  to  a  tenant,  or 
myself  grow  wheat  upon  it  ?  There 
is  no  such  law  in  existence ;  nor  can 
such  a  law  be  enacted,  without  trans- 
ferring the  property  in  the  soil  from 
me  to  the  state ;  for  the  moment  jou 
determine  haw  a  man  is  to  deal  with 
his  goods,  whether  these  be  in  land 
or  in  money,  you  reduce  him  from 
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too  &r  to  say,  that  tbey  are  at  the 
bottom  of  all  the  evils  tbiat  afflict  the 
oountiy.  Now,  let  us  not  be  misun- 
derstood. We  are  bringing  no 
sweeping  chaige  a^nst  Romanism 
as  a  form  of  Christianity,  far  less 
against  the  ministers  of  the  Church 
of  Home  as  a  body,— of  men  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  religion,  however  ob- 
scured by  error.  We  believe,  on  the 
contrary,  that  in  Austria  and  in 
France,  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  deserve  to  be  held  in  great 
respect ;  but  who  will  say  as  much  of 
the  Popish  priests  in  Ireland  ?  Are 
th^  not,  one  and  all,  Repeal  wardens, 
or  something  more?  Do  not  their 
speeches,  at  every  public  meeting, 
go  &rtber  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
people  against  the  government,  than 
those  of  any,  the  most  violent  of  the 
lay  agitators  ?  And  these  are  the  men 
whom  it  is  gravely  proposed  to  take 
into  the  pay  of  ^vemment,  in  the 
teeth,  too,  of  their  own  ostentatious 
and  oiVen-repeated  avowal,  that  they 
will  not  submit  to  becomcpensioners 
on  the  state*s  bounty  ?  The  project 
will  not,  we  believe,  be  entertained. 
Uow  it  might  have  answered,  if 
adopted  forty,  or  even  fifteen  years 
ago,  is  quite  another  matter ;  how  it 
may  answer  ten  or  twenty  years 
hence,  it  remains  for  future  events 
to  determine.  But  no  minister,  we 
voiture  to  assert,  will  dare,  in  the 
present  state  of  Ireland,  to  make  the 
proposal,  for  it  would  not  be  listened 
to  for  a  moment.  What,  then,  is  to 
be  done  ?  Sir  Robert  Peel,  not  we, 
must  answer  the  question.  And  if 
he  answer,  as  we  trust  that  he  will, 
by  requiring,  that,  as  a  step  prepara- 
tive to  all  others,  agitation  snail  cease ; 
that  an  end  shall  be  put  to  the  Re- 
peal humbug ;  and  life  and  property 
rendered  secure,  even  in  Tipperary—- 
we  venture  to  promise  him  that  his 
iDeans  of  attainmg  this  end,  be  they 
as  stringent  as  they  may,  will  be 
support^  by  parliament,   yea,  and 


to  the  standard  of  civilisation,  to 
any  line  beneath  which  the  English 
constitution  of  1832  is  inapplicable. 

Is  the  course  of  the  minister 
equally  plain  before  him  in  refer- 
ence to  the  com  question?  We 
really  thmk  that  it  is.     The  com 

Suestion  is  not  now  and  never  can 
e  made,  except  in  the  event  of 
emergencies,  of  which  we  are  unable 
at  present  to  foresee  the  approach, 
a  popular  question.  The  lords  of  Uie 
soil  and  the  lords  of  the  cotton-milb 
may  fight  about  it  till  they  grow 
weary ;  they  may  enlist,  under  their 
respective  banners,  the  tenantry  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  shop-keepers 
and  small  dealers,  in  large  towns, 
on  the  other,  but  it  will  take  much 
more  than  their  eloquence,  whether 
spoken  or  printed,  to  carry  Uie  masses 
along  with  them.  The  operative  has 
no  notion  of  wasting  his  energies  in 
the  pursuit  of  such  a  remote  advan- 
tage as  is  promised  to  him  by  the 
L^gue.  He  suspects,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  were  bread  cheapened  to- 
morrow, the  means  of  procuring  it 
would  be  diminished  to  nun  in  exact 

Eroportion  to  its  cheapening.    What 
e  wants  is  emplo3nnent,  with  a  fair 
day*s  wages  for  a  good  day*8  work ; 
and  these  things  he  can  command, 
and  is  even  now  commanding,  be- 
cause trade  has  improved  under  the 
wise  management  of  a  Conservative 
government.    Indeed,  poverty  itself 
will  never  render  him  a  tool  of  the 
master  whom  he  serves,  but  scarcely 
honours.     The  proceedings  of  the 
Chartists  and  rioters   a   lew  years 
ago  demonstrated  this.    They  would 
not  listen  to  Mr.  Cobden's  agents 
when  sunk  into  the  depths  of  dis- 
tress— they  are  not  very  likely  to 
listen  now  that  times  have  improved 
with   them.     In  like  manner,   the 
agricultural  labourers  care  as  much 
£out    the    matter   in    diaroute    as 
they  do  about  the  state  of  society 
in    the    moon.     In   dealing    with 
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rable  that  tlie  weapon  of  tbe  law 
should  be  wielded  to  pot  tbem  down  ? 
Surely  not  Let  tbe  Learners  go  on. 
They  flatter  themselres  that  tbe 
money  which  they  raise  is  to  win  for 
them,  through  paid  orators  and 
writers,  a  command  over  the  intellect 
of  the  country.  They  may  depend 
upon  it  tliat  this  is  a  mere  delusion. 
It  the  corn-laws  ever  go,  they  will 
yield  to  a  very  Afferent  pressure 
from  any  which  the  Leaguers  have  it 
in  their  power  to  apply.  But  will 
the  eom-laws  go?  Not,  we  verily 
believe,  so  long  as  the  present  cabi- 
net continues  in  office,  and  is  enabled, 
through  the  hearty  support  of  the 
people  of  England,  to  cariy  on  the 
aflfurs  of  the  country  as  they  have 
recently  been  conducted ;  for  nobody 
feels  tlie  inconvenience  of  a  provision 
law  while  business  is  brisk  and  wages 
high.  But  should,  1:^  any  evil  acci- 
dent, the  reinslSill  sgasn  into  the  hands 
of  quacks  and  experimentalists,  then, 
indeed,  we  shoulti  be  very  sorry  to  an- 
swer for  the  consequences.  We  think, 
therefore,  that  the  agriculturists,  in- 
stead of  bandinj^  themselves  into  an 
anta^nist  association,  would  act  more 
judiciously  if  they  applied  their  un- 
divided energies  to  the  improvement 
of  their  own  noble  science,  and,  giv- 
ing the  minister  their  hear^  support, 
left  him  fifee  to  fight  the  battle,  wnere 
alone  it  must  be  decided.  They  have 
it  in  their  power  to  cut  the  ground 
fVom  beneath  the  ibet  of  their  de- 
fEuners.  Their  lands  do  not  yet 
produce  above  one  half  of  the  quan- 
tity of  com  which  they  are  capable 
of  growing,  nor  will  thej  until  there 
be  expended  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  both  an  improved  skill  and  an 
increased  amount  of  manual  labour 
to  work  it. 

We  have  now,  we  think,  put  our 
readers  in  possession  of  the  true  state 
of  public  affairs,  as  to  as  these  can 
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sign  of  falling  back  again.  Trade 
has  revived,  and  even  at  this,  the 
dullest  season  of  the  year,  is  more 
than  holding  its  ground.  There 
is  peace  abr<md,  with  every  prospect 
of  Its  continuance.  There  is  rest  at 
home  from  all  really  dangerous 
political  controversy.  Chartism  may 
exist,  but  we  hear  nothing  about  it. 
now.  Rebecca  has  gone  back  to  her 
spmdle  and  distal.  The  Repeal  agi- 
tation is  put  down.  Mr.  CConnell, 
instead  of  speakmg  treason  to  assem- 
bled thousands  on  the  hill  of  Tara, 
stands  at  the  bar  of  one  of  the  Queen's 
Courts,  to  ansvrer  for  his  delin- 
quencies, and  seems  in  a  fair  way  of 
passmg  thence  to  a  secure  apartment 
m  one  of  the  queen's  gaols.  Is  Hot  aU 
this  in  the  highest  degree  satisfiu:- 
tory?  Can  the  government  which 
has  achieved  so  much  fail  of  cariying 
both  the  legislature  and  the  country 
along  with  it  ?  A  little  squabbling 
there  may  be  at  the  outset  of  the  ses- 
sion; a  motion  here  and  a  moti<m 
there,  for  inquiries,  just  by  way  of 
keeping  up  the  spirits  of  the  party 
out  of  doors,  but  what  opening  for 
serious  attack  the  opposition  are  to 
find  or  create  it  puzzles-  us  even  to 
conjecture. 

One  word  more,  and  we  have  done. 
Though  thus  eminently  successful  in 
every  great  experiment  which  he  has 
tried,  Sir  Robert  Peel  must  not, 
therefore,  flatter  himself  that  his 
cares  are  at  an  end.  There  may  be 
an  enormous  amount  of  individual 
suffering  in  an  empire  of  which  the 
financial  afi^airs  flourish ;  the  most  piti- 
able i^orance  amon^  the  humbler 
classes  is  not  incompatible  with  great 
enlightenment  among  the  higher. 
And  wherever  these  melancholy  con- 
trasts exist,  there  society  rests  upon  a 
rotten  foundation.  Having  retneved 
the  blunders  of  his  predecessor  in  the 
more   pressing  instances   of  public 
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A  SUMMER  HOUR  IN  POPE  8  GARDEN  AT  TWICKENHAM. 
POPE,  BOXJDIQBEOEB,  AEBUTHNOT,  AND  8WIFT. 

"  M J  thoughts,  in  what  order  soever  they  flow,  shall  he  commiinieated  to  you  jast 
■i  tbej  paas  urough  my  miod, — just  as  they  used  to  he  when  we  conversed  together 
ea  this,  or  any  other  subject ;  when  we  sauntered  alooe,  or,  as  we  have  often  done, 
with  good  Aibuthnot,  and  the  jocose  Dean  of  St.  Patrick,  among  the  multiplied  scenea 
of  your  little  garden/'— Lord  Bolingbreke  to  Papi. 


BcHuighrohe. — You  see  me  once 
more  betaking  myself  to  the  green 
endosures  of  Twickenham,  relin- 
quishing the  note  of  the  syren  Plea- 
sure, for  the  sweeter  tune  of  that 
Uad^bird  which  scatters  the  dew 
from  the  trembling  bough  upon  this 
trim  bord€T  of  yours  ;  and,  instead  of 
following  the  shadow  of  ambition 
alopff  the  path  of  political  enterprise, 
delighting  my  eye  with  the  pusuit  of 
my  own  uiam>w  over  the  grass,  where 
tl^  Queen  of  Faery  might  haye 
pitched  her  tent.  Here  I  am  once 
more, — 

"  Fond  to  forget  the  ststeaman  in  the 
friend." 

Sunft, — ^But  the  shadows  of  am- 
bition and  yourself  are  alike  in  this, 
— that,  howeyer  earnestly  you  may 
follow  them,  youwiUneyer  overtake 
either. 

Pope. — As  statesman,  or  as  friend, 
you  are  always  welcome ;  and  now, 
esnedally  at  tnis  time.  I  am  reioiced 


between  my  comfort  and  my  interest, 
I  may  contrive  to  retam  some  of  the 
advantages  which  Dr.  Young  wasenu- 
merating  to  me  the  other  day ;  when 
he  said  that  a  dinner  with  a  certain 
famous  lawyer  has  procured  him  in- 
vitations for  a  whole  week  beside, 
and  that  a  single  airing  in  a  noble- 
man*s  chariot  has  suppli^  him  with  a 
citizen's  coach  on  every  fUture  occa- 
sion. 

Arbuthmt, — The  alluronent  must, 
indeed,  be  very  powerful  which  could 
draw  one  from  such  a  scene  upon 
such  an  evening.  The  nobleman's 
chariot  and  the  citizen's  coach  would 
carry  you  into  no  spectacle  of  life  so 
full  01  beauty  and  interest.  To  you, 
especially,  it  is  alive  with  eloquence 
and  vnsdom ;  every  l«tf  writes  a  moral 
upon  the  grass,  as  the  wind  scatters 
the  reflect£)n  wWch  the  light  had 

Bolmghro1ie.^Yoxi  speak^ie  trath. 
Every  shadowy  brancb  of  t^  hmc- 
tree   preaches  a  sermon.    There  w 
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morning  compose  the  dayof  empire 
and  the  day  of  nature.  They  shine, 
and  they  grow  dark.  Look  at  mo- 
narchies,— objects,  one  would  think, 
that  destiny  might  stand  and  stare  at, 
but  not  shake.  Consider  the  small- 
est bodies  upon  earth, — objects,  one 
would  suppose,  too  slight  for  destiny 
to  observe  or  discern.  And  vet  des- 
tiny, if  we  speak  to  the  Atneist,  or 
Grod,  if  we  speak  to  the  Christian,  is 
no  more  troubled,  as  I  remember  to 
have  read  in  one  of  the  Elizabethan 
pi^eachers,  to  make  a  monarchy  rum' 
oits,  than  to  make  a  hair  grey.  In  the 
elements  around  us  we  recognise  the 
same  principle  of  fluidity  and  change ; 
air  condensed  becomes  water, — air 
rarefied  becomes  fire.  So  it  is  in  the 
elements  of  sodetv.  A  merchant, 
with  all  his  speculations  condensed 
into  gold,  becomes  a  lordy — or,  with 
all  ms  treasures  blown  into  air, 
disappears  in  fire  and  smoke.  And, 
after  all,  it  ma^  be  a  consolation  to  us 
to  remember,  if  there  were  any  thing 
permanent— any  thin^  released  from 
the  obedience  to  this  principle  of 
motion,  that  we,  a^r  all,  should  gain 
nothing  by  it,  because,  though  our 
possessions  mi^ht  endure,  we  could 
not  live  to  enjoy  them ;  and  if  our 
goods  were  not  among  movables,  we 
ourselves  are,  and,  even  though  Uiey 
might  continue  with  us,  we  could  not 
stay  with  them. 

Pope. — ^In  this  circular  motion  of 
all  things,  and  in  this  universal  flu- 
idity and  chan^  which  you  have 
brought  forward  with  a  gravity  that 
even  Atterbury  himself  would  envy, 
you  might  have  excepted  the  phUo' 
fophic  mind  from  the  operations  of 
this  new  law  of  gravitation.  As  you 
have  led  us  to  Paul's  Cross,  I  may 
endeavour  to  illustrate  my  remark 
by  an  una^  which  I  read  long  ago 
in  the  black  folio  of  some  divme  of 
the  seventeenth  centurv.  like  all  his 


goes  no  derangement  in  the  beautiful 
adjustment  and  r^:ular  action  of  its 
machinery ;  not  a  wheel  is  impeded 
or  stopped.  I  dwell  with  %  peculiar 
inter^  upon  evenr  tribute  to  the 
charms  of  philosopny  and  reflection, 
since,  as  I  once  wrote  to  Atterbury, 
contemplative  life  is  not  only  my 
scene,  but  my  habit  With  r^ard  to 
ambition,  as  exemplified  in  worldly 
distinction  and  celebrity,  it  has  alwayt 
seemed  to  me   rather    stooping  than 

Swifi. — ^It  is  certainly  very  pleas- 
ing to  live  in  a  garden,  and  bear 
blackbirds,  and  talk  about  philoso- 
phy. I  have  a  garden  of  my  own  in 
Ireland. 

Arhdhnat. — ^Whichyouneverwalk 
in  if  you  can  find  one  with  English 
flowers  in  it 

Swift — ^A  man  who  encloses  hhn- 
fldf  in  his  own  domain  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  common  pursuits  and 
interests  of  society,  resembles  a  per- 
son who  always  lives  with  his  wife 
and  children,  and  never  sees  company ; 
or  a  boy  who  constantly  walks  out 
with  his  sisters,  and  is  therefore 
always  feminine.  Then  again,  a  nianV 
thoughts  are  stunted  in  flieir  growth 
by  the  confinement ;  to  imitate  your 
rural  language,  the  glasses  are  too 
small  for  the  flowers,  and  if  they 
shut  out  the  wind  and  dust,  they  shut 
out  also  the  rain  and  the  sun.  Did 
you  ever  know  an  editor  of  an  au- 
thor a  fair  judge  of  his  merits  or  his 
defects  ?  Like  a  husband  who  has 
sat  opposite  to  his  wife  during  twenty 
years,  the  physiognomy  oi  the  au- 
thor has  become  so  natural  to  him 
that,  however  plain  may  be  his  fea- 
tures, he  thinks  them  attractive. 

Pope. — I  have  myself  experienced 
some  of  the  feeling  you  mention  in 
translating  Homer  and  commentstnig 
Shakspeare.  I  think  that  every 
writer  is  hnnnri  ii\  m^KrA  fLcrninat  the 
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weiu  lustre     darkened.     ••The 

KKDud  Stars  sliiiie  with  unsullied 

iBuKe,  the  8tui  mlone  exhibits  spots 

RitidiBk.**     He  would  be  no  real 

Mto  the  memory  off  Shakspeare 

vkshoold  prodsdm  hia  transcend- 

Bt  excellencefl   to   tlie  exclusion  of 

yi  tniaceiidaiit    defects.     He  had 

^  in  excen,  and  was  a  giant  in 

QTombewas  a  mmt  in  merit.    I 

vonldiMt  seek  to  Mniah  an  intellec- 

toil  Antides  fbotn  the  republic  of 

iMensimphr  because  he  was  always 

tM  (fte  jiui ;    but  I  am  confident 

^we  shall  iiot  esteem  the  charm 

ndtheTiTtaea  of  kis  mind  and  un* 

^entakting  the   leas    because   thejr 

vcre  shaded  by  the  &ults  and  infir- 

mte  o(   kumanity.      Shakspeare 

Hmt  in  a    corrupt   atmosphere   of 

thou^t,  tnd  bis  poetical  complexion 

cilu£its8onie  signs  of  the  influence  of 

tbal  ttmosphere  upooi  the  constitU" 

tuQoflris  mind.    We  ought  to  re« 

JQKe  that  the  visorous  hedth  of  his 

Realties  enabled  him  to  throw  off  so 

nmch  of  that  pernicious  and  ener- 

nking  infl.aence,  and  to  retain  so 

smek  of  beauty,  and  purity,  and 

grace. 

BolagbrolK.^Ilow  happy  I  should 
Ijc  in  the  belief  that  the  commentat- 
ing upon  Shakspeare,  or  any  other 
book,  may  at  some  fltture  period 
'wnm  you  into  the  enthusiasm  of 
tnoDfy  ftom  its  commencement  in 
onr  hteratnre,  the  history  of  that 
noble  art  in  which  you  so  eminently 
exceL 

P&pe* — ^Ibaye  often  entertained  the 

idea  of  componng^not  a  grave  and  ela* 

borate  history  of  Ei^Bsh  poetry — 

^\nch  would  demand   more   anti- 

qnarian  re^arcb  than  I  shall  ever 

^cttKSB  the  opportunity  of  making 

i  —but  of  pabting  a  series  of  por- 

I  tiaiti  of  jny  dder  brethreTty — ofpre- 

loituig  to  the  student  a  gallery  of 

I   pictures  of  some  of  the  most  fkmonfi 


Let  me  illustrate  my  thought.  Fol- 
low the  traveller  to  the  nill-top  in 
the  rich  glow  of  a  summer  evemng ; 
he  does  not  gase  upon  the  little  val- 
Ie3r8  of  verdant  stillness,  or  the  cot- 
tage-gardens sweet  with  the  hum  of 
b^  or  the  glinmiering  paths  over- 
arched by  interlacing  boughs ;  but 
runs  his  eye  over  the  distant  scene, 
lingering  only  upon  the  ferey  tower 
of  Uie  hamlet  church,  or  the  shadowy 
ramparts  of  the  moss-grown  castle, 
or  tne  gilded  pinnacles  of  the  remote 
metropolis.  And  if  you  watch  that 
traveller,  you  behold  an  emblem  of 
the  critic  I  have  delineated.  He 
passes  over  many  green  paths  of  se- 
questered meditauon,  man^  little 
gardens  of  fiincy  enriched  with  soft 
and  delicate  thoughts,  that  he  may 
survey  the  wide  and  magnificent 
landsoipe  of  imagination,  and  the 
mightier  structures  of  intellectual 
art,  built  up  by  the  magicians  of  a 
former  age,  and  still  piercing  the 
mist  and  cloud  of  time,  with  their 
gates  of  glory  and  their  pinnacles  of 
gold. 

Swift, — You  talk  of  warming  him  { 
he  is  on  fire  already. 

Pope. — You  travel  over  a  rough 
and  melancholv  road  IVom  the  death 
of  Chaucer  to  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.;  it  winds  over  a 
succession    of  barren    downs    and 

Serilous  swamps.    The  Muse  could 
nd  no  green  and  peaceflil  spot  to 
pitch  her  tent  amid  the  tempestu- 
ous elements  of  rude  and  warring 
societies.     The  minstrel  sang  with 
the  sword  flashing  in  his  eyes.    Such 
was  the  state  of  literature  in  England. 
The  sceptre  dropped  from  the  iron 
finflers  of  the  Third  Edward  into  the 
feeble  grasp  of  his  grandson.    Th« 
tisurpaUon  of  Bolingbroko,  the  re- 
bellion of  Northumberland,  and  tne 
terrible  strife  of  the  Roses  B^ceed^; 
The  storm  cleared   awav  ^tb  tne 
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8weet  and  dear,  and  Spenser  gmiled 
unon  the  desolate  gardens  of  fiction. 
Tne  jocund  day  of  poetry 

<'  Stood  tiptoe  on  tbe  misty  moontam- 
top, 

and  Sbakspeare  kindled  the  sluinber- 
ing  elements  of  the  drama  into  life 
and  beauty. 

BoUngbroke, — I  suppose  in  such  a 
treatise  as  you  su^iest  you  would 
dwell  upon  the  phllosopny  of  your 
subject ;  you  would  shew  the  solemn 
and  august  character  of  poetiy ;  you 
would  assert  its  daims  to  be  included 
in  the  essential  elements  of  a  true 
education. 

Pope, — I  should.  Poetry,  said 
Aristotle,  is  something  more  philoso- 
phical and  excellent  than  nistory. 
^  A  true  poetic  style,**  is  the  remark 
of  a  modem  writer,  ^'  will  be  gene- 
rally found  to  be  impre^iated  with 
something  which,  under  its  highest 
pressure,  can  cast  out  a  strong 
flame  and  a  more  ethereal  emanation 
than  the  most  yi\rid  colouring  of  real 
life.**  The  two  assertions  are  convert- 
ible propositions  in  critical  geome- 
try— Poetry,  being  the  concentrated 
richness  and  bloom  of  many  seeds  of 
thought,  mdually  growing  up  into 
height  aiKl  beauty,  deserves  to  oc- 
cupy the  most  prominent  place  in 
the  garden  of  literature.  Nor  should 
it  1]^  considered  merely  as  an  object 
of  curious  loveliness,  to  be  stooped 
over  for  a  moment  by  an  eye  dazzled 
and  fatigued  with  the  contemplation 
of  the  surrounding  beds.  This  flower 
— thus  rising,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
stem  of  grace — is  not  only  precious 
for  its  wonderAil  mediamsm  of 
colour,  and  perfume,  but  it  is 
precious  also  for  the  charm  which 
it  works  upon  the  intellectual  eye- 
sight Like  the  flibled  plant  of 
antiquity,  it  purifies  and  brightens 
the  vision  of  tne  understanding.   An 


j9o&[^^Atf.— And  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  poetry  would  be  rnti- 
mately  associated  its  critidsm.  The 
reader  of  a  poem,  like  the  yisitor  to  a 

Eicture-galleiy,  requires  to  be  taught 
ow  to  examine  workt  of  art. 
Pope, — ^I  think  that  critidsm  may 
be  tne  instrument  of  manifesting 
senius ;  and  it  may  eflect  this  mani- 
festation in  two  ways.  (1.^  By  remov- 
ing the  obscurity  or  the  raise  impres- 
sion which  the  mist  of  time,  or,  (2.) 
the  malignity  ofjealousy,  may  have 
imparted  to  it.  It  is  not  always  that 
the  loftiest  imafrination  possesses  the 


faculty  01 
and  tfien,  like  the  sun  in  a  yapoury 
sby,  while  it  kindles  masses  of  doud 
into  gorgeous  colours  and  splendour, 
its  unity  and  beauty  of  lustre  are  not 
perceived.  Criticism,  by  scatterinff 
these  vapours,  enables  the  intellectual 
light  to  shine  out ;  it  gives  it  an  at- 
mosphere, transparent,  pure,  adapted 
to  tne  weaker  eyesight  of  common 
understandings.  Every  antiquated 
word  is  a  doud  that  hides  to  the 
yulffar  eye  the  gloiy  of  the  image ; 
as  tnese  douds  melt  away,  the  heaven 
of  the  ima^nation  becomes  luminous ; 
and  this  will  probably  explain  why  it 
is  that  those  authors  are  usually 
tiie  most  popular  and  admired, — ^not 
who  have  the  noblest  conceptions^  but 
who  reveal  those  conceptions  in  the 
most  ludd  medium  of  worde.  And 
thus  we  roAy  apply  to  poetical  or 
philosophical  loveliness.  Dr.  Young*s 
pan^yric  on  feminine  beauty : — 

'*  This, like  the  tun, irradittes all  between; 
Tbe  body  clumns,  because  the  soul  is 


BoUn^brohe. — Perhaps  the  fabt 
impression,  which  the  malice  of  envy 
or  ignorance  may  have  imparted  to 
the  production  of  an  author,  is  evea 
more  iniurious  to  its  reputation  thaoj 
the  thickest  gloom  of  centuries.    Ooi^ 
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ftUe  to  comprehend  the  Latin  of  a 
Scottish  gentleman  who  had  addr^sed 
kim,  and  lie  gravely  apologised  to  him 
for  not  nnderstanding  the  language  of 
So(rtland. 

Pbve, — ^Among  the  uses  of  criticism 
naj  he  recollected  the  light  which  it 
tIin>W8  over  the  design  ^an  auliior. 
Fev  men  buQd  their  verse  or  their 
aigmnent  accordii^  to  their  original 
pum.  My  own  Sylph  machinery  was 
in  after -thought.  The  light  of 
criticism  enables  the  reader  to  com- 
:  prdiend  in  one  view  the  long  per* 
ipecUct  of  tmaginaiumy  to  see  what 
ptrts  of  the  majestic  outline  have 
been  embodied,  what  parts  omitted, 
what  parts  modified  or  chan^. 
Hub  knowledge  can  only  be  obtamed 
ste  a  laborious  survey  of  criticism, 
tfter  a  careful  induction  and  com- 
\  ptriaon  of  particulars. 

Arbutknot, — ^I  have  remarked  that 
any  attempts  to  improve  the  building 
when  completed,  have  almost  con- 
Btantly  resulted  in  diminishing  its 
effi^  The  architecture  assumes  a 
eompostte  form  —  an  Elizabethan 
elninney  tapers  above  a  Norman 
gttewav.  Second  and  third  editions 
c^  books,  if  amended,  are  generally 
in^ior  to  the  first.  But  while  I 
deprecate  these  extensive  alterations, 
I  respect  the  sentiment  which  suggests 
than. 

Bolaghroke, — Yes,  truly;  I  can 

enter  into  the  feeling  whicn  induced 

Yirgil  to  direct  that  the  MS.  of  his 

toA   poem  might    be    destroyed. 

There  is,  you  know,  in  the  Laurentian 

Bterary,  a  room  by  Michael  Angelo, 

and  tne  staircase,  said  to  be  his  work, 

btt  stiU  the  scaffolding  remaining  at 

one  part  of  it  whidi  he  erected.  Now, 

Eo  it  k  with  the  ^neid  and  with  the 

architecture  of  genius  in  genenj. 

Whether  it  be  from  accident,  or  in- 

^"knce,  or  wilfulness,  or  premature 

death,  some  of  the   scanblding  is 

li'nayshang^iDgabout  the  mapificent 


of  the  tools  and  the  materials  which 
he  had  collected  for  his  toil — so  many 
Droo&  Uiat  the  architect  had  not  the 
disposition  or  the  opportunity  to  re- 
move his  scaifoldinK  when  he  had 
completed  his  building?  Or  take 
a  stDl  apter  specimen  m  the  dramas 
of  Shaupeare.  His  plays,  in  five 
stories,  were  run  up  with  the  swiftness 
of  a  speculator  in  Parnassus,  who  had 
only  a  few  plots  of  ground  in  eligible 
situations,  and  upon  short  leases.  He 
was  too  idle  to  remove  the  machinery 
of  his  labour  from  the  eye  of  the 
beholder.  It  litters  the  balcony  of 
Juliet,  it  appears  in  the  battle-field 
of  Richard. 

Arbuthnot — ^How  strikingly  appa- 
rent is  that  contrast  of  different  styles 
in  the  poem  of  Spenser, — the  Ionic 
grace  of  the  classic  temple  clusters, 
with  all  its  fiorid  luxuriance,  over 
the  solemn  melancholy  of  the  cathe- 
dral ;  the  old  and  new  worlds  of  fic- 
tion illuminate  and  darken  each 
other, — 

"  TiU  Peter*s  keys  some  ohristen'd  Jove 

adorn, 
And  Pan  to  Moies  lends   his   Pigan 

hom." 

P()pe.— You  were  wise  to  sweeten 
to  my  ear  a  censure  of  Spenser  with 
a  couplet  of  my  own.     The  Faerie 
Queene  I  have  always  loved.    And  I 
confess  that  the  union  of  antique  and 
modem  images  has  never  appeared 
tomesostamingorunpleasing.  The 
effect  of  his  pictures  aepends  upon 
the  manner  m  which  you  contem- 
plate them.    If  you  stand  dose  to  a 
cathedral  window,  when  there  is  no 
light  upon  it,  and  minutely  analyse 
e«^h  robe,  and  feature,  and  posture 
of  the  figures  delineated  upon  \t,  your 
eye  will  be  offended  with.  tJiewax^  ol 
delicacy  in  the  expresaon  and  nw- 
mony  m  the  colouring.     It  is  so  with 
r«rard  to  the  representations  wbicu 
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mer  gilds  the  window  of  the  cathe- 
dral. 

Arbuthnot—Bvit  the  improbability 
of  his  descriptions;  the  drawing,  so 
out  of  proportion ;  the  colouring,  so 
heightened  beyond  reality. — How  do 
you  vindicate  these  P 

Pope, — By  denying  the  assertion.. 
His  figures  and  scenery  were  drawn 
and  coloured  with  the  intention  of 
being  contemplated  at  a  certain  die^ 
tancc,  and  under  certain  lights.  There 
are  pictures  whose  charm  reveals  it- 
self only  as  the  spectator  recedes  from 
the  canvass.  The  cathedral  window 
was  never  painted  in  order  that  a 
curious  lover  of  art  might  fix  a  lad- 
der to  the  roof  and  spell  it,  as  he 
would  a  new  grammar.  Then,  con- 
sider that  what  is  so  unnatural  to 
you  was  perfectly  natural  to  Spenser. 
He  was  like  a  man  who  had  lived  so 
long  in  an  Eastern  climate  that  his 
countenance  had  begun  to  assume  its 
hue.  He  had  walk^  among  Faeries 
and  Genii,  and  slumbered  in  enchanted 
palaces,  and  wandered  over  Elysian 
fields,  until  he  felt  himself  natu- 
ralised. When  he  goes  back  into 
antiquity,  he  ceases  to  be  Spenser; 
and  the  spirit  of  the  individual  is 
merged  in  that  of  the  age. 

BoUnghroke, — And  so  it  must  al- 
ways be,  as  it  alwa;^8  has  been.  He 
who  would  impart  immortality  to  hie 
booht  must  impart  himself.  He  must 
put  his  heart  and  his  blood  into  it. 
In  the  manifestation  of  ^nius  there 
is  no  selfishneu.  The  miage  of  the 
writer  must  not  be  reflected  upon  the 
stream  of  thought,  but  his  fancy 
must  descend,  like  some  costly  es- 
sence, into  the  lowest  depths,  and 
mingle  with,  and  colour,  and  sweeten 
every  drop  in  the  stream.  It  was 
this  union,  this  identification  of  the 
poet  with  his  poem,  that  communi- 
cated so  still  and  awful  a  grandeur 


rary  mortality.  The  dust  of  oblivion 
has  never  been  scattered  on  them, 
they  have  never  been  buried.  So- 
phocles lives  in  (Edipus,  Euripides 
speaks  in  Orestes; — uninjured  and 
undunmed  by  the  darkness,  and  hor- 
ricane^  and  convulsions  of  so  many 
centuries,  they  shine,  stars  in  the 
pure  firmament  of  thought ;  nor  is 
their  brightness  stationary;  ''they 
journey  on  from  clime  to  dune,  and 
from  age  to  age,  shedding  the  light 
of  beauty  upon  generation  after  gene- 
ration." 

Arbuthnot, — And  if  the  writer  of 
the  book  is  to  forget  himself^  so,  in 
like  manner,  must  the  reader. 

Pope. — Or  the  author  will  have 
forgotten  himself  in  vun.  In  both 
there  must  be  not  merely  a  mutilatioti^ 
but  an  annihilation  of  personality.  As 
the  poet  passes  out  of  nimaelf  into  the 
character  which  he  delineates,  so  the 
reader  must  identifjr  himself  with  the 
character  when  it  is  portraved ;  and 
he  must  not  only  go  out  of  himself^ 
but  out  of  his  age,  "  he  must  forget 
himself,  and  his  prejudices,  and  pre- 
dilections, and  associations,  and  give 
up  his  thoughts  to  the  work  he  is 
perusing,  and  try  to  take  his  stand 
on  the  auUior*s  point  of  view." 

BoUn^brohe.  —  Horace  has  long 
ago  indicated,  with  that  inimitabk 
grace  which  was  peculiar  to  him,  this 
transmigration  of  the  reader  into  the 
scene  d^cribed ;  but  he  attributes  it 
entirely  to  the  sorcery  of  the  magi- 
cian, subduing  time  and  space  to  Eis 
service.  Sometimes,  indeeo,  the  spell 
of  genius  is  so  mighty  that  it  compels 
the  eyes  of  thougnt  to  dose  upon  the 
present,  that  they  may  open  upon 
the  past ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  the 
consent  of  the  intellectual  system  is 
required  to  the  death  of  the  thougbts 
with  r^^ard  to  things  immediately 
afEectingit. 
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biography  lyii^  between  fiction  and 
tnitb,  and  receiving  lights  and  shades 
&tiin  each,  he  is  the  most  pleasing 
iDostrator.  In  gazing  upon  these 
delineationa  of  eminent  persons,  whe- 
Uier  of  and^it  or  modern  times,  the 
eje  of  the  reader  is  pleased  and  re- 
fiohed.  He  discovers  in  them  a  re- 
Koihlance  to  those  portraits  of  the 
Yen^ian  or  Lombard  schools,  in 
which  the  ph  Yssognomy  is  heightened 
by  ever^-  splendour  and  embellish- 
nent  of  oostonie;  while  a  b&uitifal 
badcgronnd  of  landscape  subdues  and 
eoftens  the  compontion  into  a  gentle 
haimony  and  ^prace.  The  difference 
between  that  biography  which  is  too 
&r  ronoved  from  poetry  to  receive 
any  of  its  lustre  and  beat,  and  that 
bioffn^by  which  is  lighted  and  kind- 
led tyy  it,  is  not  nnlike  the  difference 
whica  we  trace  between  a  portrait  by 
Vandyck  and  a  portrait  oy  Titian, 
where  the  accuracy  and  truth  of  the 
first  are  illomiuated  into  a  higher 
order  of  power  and  inteUect  by  the 
second. 

Pope, — A  great  painter  with  the 
pen,  like  the  painter  with  the  pencil, 
vorks  his  noiracles  of  art  with  the 
slightest  touches ;  what  a  wrinkle  in 
a  doak,  or  a  sword  brought  pro- 
loinently  forward,  is  to  the  artist,  the 
unpremeditated  word,  or  the  brilliant 
lepartee,  is  to  the  historian.  You 
bave  spoken  of  Vandyck,  of  whom 
our  own  Clarendon  ma^  offer  no 
unapt  illostration ;  but  if  you  seek 
for  a  Bembrandt  of  the  pen,  would 
yon  not  look  for  him  in  TacUiu? 
If  you  examine  his  wonderful  deli- 
neations of  nature  with  attention,  you 
perceive  that,  while  his  portraits  are 
presented  to  the  eye  witn  every  cir- 
cumstance to  awaken  fear  and  dis- 
may, there  hangs,  nevertheless,  about 
them  a  dimness  and  obscurity  pecu- 
I     liarly  striking;  an  awfiil    outline 


the  very  nature  of  the  composition 
itself,  and  that  is  the  necessity,  or  at 
any  rate,  the  almost  irresistible  temp- 
tation, to  obtain,  or  produce,  a  strong 
opposition  in  design  and  colouring. 
Tne  portrait  oiaUUght  hangs  by  the 
portrait  of  all  shade,  and  we  seem  to 
contemplate  a  Rembrandt  bv  the  side 
of  a  Titian,  and  to  see  a  bandit  of 
Salvator  scowling  over  a  cotta^  of 
Ostade.  But  if  uie  style  have  its  de- 
fects, they  are  redemed  by  many 
charms  and  advantages.  What  a 
beautiful  parallel  might  be  drawn  be- 
tween Cowley  and  Spenser  I  They 
were  both  remarkable  for  their  per- 
sonal beauty,  and  especially  for  a 
certain  delicacy  of  expression  almost 
feminine.  I  have  heard  that  the  face 
of  Cowley  was  peculiarly  prepossess- 
ing ;  his  hair,  of  a  bright  colour,  was 
ridi  and  flowing ;  his  eves  were  f\ill 
and  brilliant;  nis  forehead  was  ex- 
quisitely smooth,  and  his  mouth  is 
said  to  have  been  charming.  It  is 
interesting,  also,  to  observe  how  far 
he  was  in  advance  of  his  own  age  in 
every  critical  opinion.  His  own 
writmgs  do  not  reflect  his  dearper- 
cepdon  of  poetical  excellence.  **  There 
is  not,"  he  said,  "  so  great  a  lie  to  be 
found  in  any  poet  as  the  vulgar  con' 
ceit  of  men  that  b/rng  is  essential  to 
good  poetry, ^^ 

BoUngbroke.  —  How  fortunate 
would  it  have  been  for  bis  fame  had 
he  put  his  theory  into  action  I  K 
you  could  now  say  of  him,  as  a  dis- 
tinguished person  of  our  own  time 
has  observed  of  himself,  that 

"  He  stoopsd  to  troth,  and  moralised  hit 
song."     . 

It  is  the  naturalneas,  the  almost  do- 
mestic 8\mp^<^ty,  of  Ins  manner,  that 

gives  sohearl7^^^^«^:?^^^.^^?''''S[: 
The  student.  vfAio  v^\^a  out  into  the 
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PARALLEL  BETWEEN  TUB  COLLECTIONS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART 
IN  LONDON  AND  IN  PARIS. 


Tub  two  mat  natioiis  separated  by 
the  EDglisn  Channel,  after  so  long 
Tiewing  each    other  with   aversion 
apd  contempt,  as  natural  enemies, 
nrals  in  arms  and  power,  seem  now 
to  have  entered  on  a  nobler  field  of 
milry.    They  vie  with  each  other 
in  the  profusion  with  which  they 
(hee  before  their  people  those  ob- 
vsto  of  science  and  taste  which  de- 
list, refine,  and  elevate  the  human 
mmd.    Britain,  in  particular,  rousing 
henelf  from  a  long  apathy,  has,  of 
hte,  made  very  rapid  strides  in  this 
career.    It  had  become  a  standard 
Rproseh,  that  while  the  Continental 
collectkms  were   thrown    open   in 
the  most  liberal  manner,  hers  were 
goarded  on   an   exclusive   system, 
and  rendered   accessible  only  to  a 
fiTonied  few.    Yet  so  great  have 
Jecn  the  recent  advances,  that,  per- 
napt,  on  a  comparison  of  present 
amogements,  she  may  be  found  to 
^  now  somewhat  the  advantage. 
It  is  flingular,  indeed,  that  while  Uie 
o))J€ct8  are  the  same,  so  great  a  diver- 
se should  exist  in  the  terms,  modes, 
and  times  of  admission.    If  guided 
^  leason,  they  ought  surely  to  make 
Bome  improach  to  uniformity.   A  sur- 
vey of  these   diversities,  inquiring 
^^nich  18  right  and  which  is  wrong, 
nay,  perhaps,  be  of  some  use  to  the 
pnblie,  and  thus  merit  a  place  in 
par  oolmnns.    An  estimate  may  not 
^^properly  follow  of  the  comparative 
extent  and  value  of  these  collections. 
ttBJay  be  observed,  that  the  writer's 
•nney  of  those  m  the  French  capital 
WM  made  about  two  years  ago,  but 
{«ha8  reason  to  believe  there  has 
been  no  material  change. 


able  allowance,  and  as  long  as  most 
men  would  be  inclined  to  read  daily. 
Students,  however,  may  be  prevented 
by  various  engagements  from  attend- 
ing during  a  i»rt  or  the  whole  of 
those  hours,  which  are  the  very 
busiest  in  the  day.  The  evening,  and 
even  the  early  morning,  must  to 
many  be  a  g[reat  accomm^tion. 

For  adnussion  to  the  Museum 
reading-rooms,  a  respectable  recom- 
mendation is  required ;  it  is  now,  at 
least,  so  liberally  g^ranted,  that  very 
few,  perhaps,  are  excluded  who  could 
make  a  good  use  of  the  privilege. 
Yet  the  mreign  institution  has  a  more 
liberal  aspect  in  giantin^  two  days 
on  which  all  are  indiscrimmately  ad- 
mitted. We  question,  however,  if  so 
much  benefit  be  thence  derived  as  is 
commonly  supposed.  Such  a  col- 
lection can  never  supply  the  means 
of  general  readinjo^  to  a  city  of  up- 
wards of  a  milhon  of  people.  It 
can  only  be  an  instrument  of  research 
to  those  who  undertake  to  inform 
and  enlighten  the  public.  Good 
common  books  are  procurable  in  va- 
rious modes,  and  on  easy  terms.  If 
government  is  to  do  any  thinff  to 
render  them  accessible,  it  should  be 
by  smaller  detached  libraries.  It  did 
not  appear  to  the  writer  that  the 
attendEmce  at  the  Royal  Library  on 
public  days  was  greater  than  at 
the  Museum  every  day.  After  all, 
we  Ihink  one  public  day  might  be 
advantageously  allowed  for  young 
or  humble  students,  who  might  tod 
difiBiculty  in  jarocuring  the  necessary 

"^^KdStatParis labours  imder 
a    sad  disadvantage,  in  ^^t  bavmg 
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of  the  visitors.  About  one-tbird  of 
the  Museum  Catalogue  is  now  MS., 
and  there  are  two  copies.  The  nu- 
merous folio  volumes  of  which  it 
consists  are  perfectlv  open  to  the 
student,  being  ranged  along  a  double 
row  of  shelves,  in  front  of  which  are 
desks  on  which  they  can  be  placed. 
This  arrangement  is  liable  to  excep- 
tions, the  shelves  being  usually  more 
or  less  blocked  up,  and  difficult  to 
reach  without  inconvenient  ioetling. 
The  old  plan,  by  which  the  desk  was 
placed  opposite  to  them,  with  a  suit- 
able interval,  was  decidedly  more  com- 
modious. The  volumes  arc  usually 
in  extreme  disorder ;  but  this  is  the 
work  of  the  readers,  by  whom  the 
reasonable  iiij  unction,  to  replace  them 
where  they  were  found,  is  snamefuUy 
disregarded.  Generally,  the  conduct 
of  the  officers  and  attendants  in  both 
institutions  is  very  unexceptionable. 
The  next  objc^  which  attracts 
attention,  one  superior  even  in  splen- 
dour, though  not  in  importance,  con- 
sists in  the  grand  collections  of  art 
contained  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Louvre.  This  class  of  objects  ought 
as  much  as  possible  to  be  thrown 
open  to  the  whole  public,  who  have 
otherwise  no  means  of  procuring  or 
even  seeing  such  costly  productions. 
The  writer,  having  gone  with  the 
impression  of  the  amnission  being 
peculiarly  liberal,  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find  the  footing  on  which  it 
really  stood.  The  French  public  are 
admitted  only  one  day  of  the  week ;  and 
what  dav  ?  Sunday  I  and  only  from 
ten  to  four,  opening  when  church 
service  begins,  and  closing  when  it 
closes,  thus  precluding  the  visitors 
from  any  attendance  on  public  wor- 
ship. It  may  be  too  true  that  a 
great  minority  of  the  citizens  feel  no 
annoyance  from  this  cause ;  but  is  this 
a  spirit  which  the  government  wishes 
to  encourage  ?  Besides,  though  the 
reliffious  public  of  Paris  may  be 
small,  yet  it  exists,   and   must  be 


fessional  men  and  foreigners  are  ad- 
mitted during  five  other  days.  Art, 
however,  is  destined,  not  for  artists, 
but  for  the  world.  The  paintings  of 
the  great  masters  are  not  mere  tools, 
out  of  which  to  manufacture  other 
paintings.  They  ought  to  be  objects 
of  improving  and  refined  contem- 

?lation  to  the  ^eatbody  of  mankind, 
'he  opportumtv  afforoed  was  cer- 
tainly used  witn  veiy  great  activity. 
Fair  and  youthful  students  were  seen 
busily  employed  on  frames  some- 
times larger  than  themselves.  Tet, 
on  seeing  so  many  busy  bands,  and 
recollectmg  the  numerous  facsimiles 
which,  under  the  title  of  duplicates, 
repetitions,  replicas^  &C.,  professed 
all  to  have  come  from  the  hand  of 
the  master,  somewhat  uneasy  re- 
flections arose.  What  seemed  sin- 
^lar  was  that  they  should,  in  no 
instance,  be  mere  studies  or  sketches, 
but  always  full-finished  copies.  Could 
not  some  security  be  taken  against 
the  emplojnnent  of  these  for  a  fraudu- 
lent purpose?  With  regard  to  fo- 
reigners, the  displav  before  them  of 
treasures  of  thb  description  is,  no 
doubt,  a  fair  object  of  national  pride ; 
and  their  free  admission,  on  the  mere 
production  of  their  passports,  is  every 
way  deserving  of  approbation.  But 
surely  the  almost  total  exclusion  of 
native-bom  subjects  from  the  same 
privilege  is  most  extraordinary.  Why 
should  not  the  thirty  millions  of  pro- 
vincials, many  of  wnom  may  visit  the 
capital  only  for  a  short  interval,  be 
placed  on  at  least  an  equal  footing  ? 

The  arrangements  made  at  the 
British  Kational  Gallery  appear  to 
be  every  way  more  liberal  and  ra- 
tional. Four  days  are  allowed  to 
the  public,  native  and  foreign,  and 
two  days  to  artists.  The  hours  of 
admission,  too,  in  summer  at  least, 
are  longer. 

The  French  public  have,  also,  ac- 
cess to  the  palace  of  Versailles,  con- 
verted now  into  a  vast  made.    It  is 
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the  National ;  Uiese  are  at  Ilainpion 
Court,  Windsor,  and  Dulwich.  The 
first,  and  finest,  was,  till  of  late,com- 
pletelj  shut  to  visitors  of  taste,  being 
shewn  only  in  the  manner  usual  in 
the  English  private  coUections,  with 
exception  of  the  Bridgewater,  and  one 
or  two  others.  The  company  are  led 
hy  a  guide,  who  allows  them  to  re- 
main before  each  picture  only  during 
the  time  spent  m  pronouncing  its 
subject  and  painter;  a  period  dis- 
tnlmted  with  the  strictest  impar- 
tiality between  the  sublimest  pro- 
ductions of  Raphael  and  the  poorest 
Dutch  performances.  In  private 
mansions  some  slight  mitigation  may 
be  obtained,  but  mis  is  precluded  by 
the  tone  of  authority  assumed  in  the 
rojral  residences.  Lately,  however, 
along  with  the  remission  of  the  mo- 
derate fte,  the  public  obtained  the 
more  important  privilege  of  being 
allowed  to  spend  an^  time  they 
pleased  in  viewing  the  pictures.  They 
are  only  subject  to  a  somewhat  ca- 
pricious limit,  that  no  one  shall  step 
back  to  take  a  second  view  of  one, 
even  though  in  the  same  apartment ; 
yet  this  is  what  one  feels  often  in- 
dined  to  do.  The  rule  may  be  ne- 
cessary in  the  almost  endless  laby** 
rinth  of  Versailles,  but  is  not  found 
requaite  at  the  Louvre,  which  ii  still 
much  vaster  than  Hampton  Court. 

Windsor  contains  also  a  fine  col- 
lection, open  to  the  public  at  aU 
hours;  but, unfortunately,  the,/?iicA- 
%«  dmrchtrichen^  the  fly-drive  system, 
so  much  lamented  by  Dr.  Waagen,  is 
partiallj  maintained.  When  the 
other  palace  was  thrown  open,  it  was 
stated  that  Windsor  could  not  be  so, 
on  account  of  some  annuitieB  depend- 
ing Qp<p  the  fees.  This  nnght  be 
a  sufficient  reason  for  exacting  the 
moderate    one  taken  for  aeeinir  fl^A 


the  chief  print-dealers,  by  whom  they 
are  very  readily  and  obii^gly  fur- 
i^shed.  Yet  this  necessity  of  t^ 
pl)4ng  at  shops  appears  to  in- 
timate an  expectation,  and  probably 
has  the  effect,  that  none  of  an  aspect 
decidedly  plebeian  come  forward. 
This  seems  contrary  to  the  good  feel- 
ing of  the  present  ase,  and,  probably, 
to  the  intentions  of  uie  founder.  The 
distance  from  town  is  so  considerable 
as  to  obviate  anv  risk  of  inconvenient 
crowding,  which  is  not  even  expe- 
rienced at  the  National  Gallciy.  The 
situation,  both  of  this  and  the  palaces, 
is  attended  with  some  disadvanta^ ; 
yet,  being  surrounded  by  beautiful 
soenery,  they  afibrd  agreeable  and 
healthful  excursions,  wmch  even  the 
operative  can  ei^oy  at  a  moderate 
expense.  There  is  a  collection  at 
Buckingham  House,  formed  by 
Geoige  IV.,  which  is  almost  un- 
rivalkd  in  specimens  of  the  Dutch, 
and  contains,  also,  very  fine  ones  of 
the  Flemish  school.  The  taste  and 
liberalitv  of  the  illustrious  owner 
cannot  be  doubted ;  jti  it  may  just 
be  hinted  that  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
other  royal  collection  in  £urope 
which  is  not  at  any  time  accessi- 
ble to  the  public.  T\iQ  difficulties  of 
exhibiting  it  would  be,  no  doubt,  con- 
siderable ;  yet.  during  occasional  ab- 
sences, could  tney  not  be  overcome  ? 
The  visitor  at  the  Louvre  is  fur- 
nished with  catalogues  neatly  drawn 
up,  and  at  a  mc^erate  price,  but 
seemingly  on  a  most  unfortunate 
plan.  One  arrangement  is  followed 
m  regard  to  the  list  and  the  numbers, 
while  the  pictures  are  ranged  along 
the  walls  aocording  to  another  totally 
different.  Thus  the  vudtor  comes, 
perhaps,  to  l^o.  150,  next,  it  may  be» 
to  aeo^and  after  that  to  ^W.  ^^uce, 
*t.  t^verv  new  one,  he  mxial  turn  ovex^ 
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to  each  of  their  works.  All  the 
English  catalogues  judiciously  follow 
the  order  in  which  the  pictures  are 
placed. 

The  light  in  the  Louvre  Gallery, 
as  observed  by  Mrs.  Trollope,  is 
most  miserable.  It  enters  at  the 
ande  between  the  wall  and  the  roof, 
and  is  so  ill  distributed  as  to  render 
it  often  necessary  to  go  all  round  a 
picture  before  finding  a  point  from 
which  it  is  visible.  Pernaps,  from 
the  want  of  any  means  of  illumina- 
tion from  above,  the  evil  may  be  ir- 
remediable. The  British  gallery  is 
in  this  respect  much  superior,  nor 
can  there  be  much  exception  taken  to 
any  of  the  exhibitions  named,  except 
Uie  room  at  Hampton  Court  contain- 
ing the  cartoons.  It  is  all  most  im- 
perfectly lighted,  and  the  two  fine  ones 
of"  Ananias,'*  and  "  Giving  the  keys," 
being  stuck  on  a  side  wall,  are  always 
in  deep  twilight.  Such  a  defective 
view,  though  it  may  leave  the  out- 
line disting^hable,  hides  from  the 
spectator  many  of  the  more  delicate 
beauties.  It  is  the  more  tantalis- 
ing when  in  other  apartments  so 
many  of  the  humblest  productions 
appear  "  basking  in  the  Ml  glare  of 
day." 

There  are  some  arrangements  of  a 
minor  description,  yet  a  good  deal 
conducive  to  the  comfort  of  the  visi- 
tor. Ko  position  is  more  uneasy 
and  fatiguing,  especially  for  persons 
at  all  delicate,  than  of  standiujBf 
for  a  great  length  of  time.  It  is 
painfully  felt  during  the  period  ne- 
cesasny  to  view  such  an  immense  col- 
lection as  the  Louvre.  There  are, 
indeed,  a  few  seats  placed  in  comers, 
where  he  may  occasionally  rest  his 
wearied  limbs;  but  while  there  he 
sees  nothing,  and  all  the  time  so 


the  edifice  may  prevent  a  more  con- 
venient arrangement.  The  indica- 
tions pointing  to  the  different 
branches  did  not  appear  to  us  very 
lucid,  and  the  stranger  has  consider- 
able difficulty  in  tracing  his  way. 

The  Louvre  contains  a  collection 
of  very  fine  drawings  by  the  great 
masters.  Such  works  it  is  weU  known 
are  highly  esteemed  by  persons  of 
taste,  h&ng  in  many  cases  little  in- 
ferior to  uie  finished  picture.  The 
British  Museum  possesses  also  many 
of  ^reat  value,  bequeathed  mostly  by 
Kmght  and  Cracherode.  The  view, 
however,  is  only  upon  recommenda- 
tion, and  thus  confined  to  artists  and 
amateurs  of  some  consideration. 
They  meet  with  every  attention ;  yet 
this  seems  one  of  the  objects  which 
ought,  if  possible,  to  be  placed  within 
rewxh  of  ike  public,  who  have  no 
other  means  of  viewing  such  objects. 
Nor  does  there  appear  any  obstacle 
to  a  selection  of  them  being  framed, 
like  those  in  the  Louvre,  and  placed 
in  a  ffalleiy.  There  is  a  very- 
splendid  royal  collection  which  is 
not,  so  far  as  we  know,  open  at  all  to 
any  i»rt  of  the  public.  Waagen, 
when  in  England,  had  great  difficulty 
to  find  out  where  it  was.  The  best 
specimens  from  it  and  the  Museum 
might  form  a  gallery  probably  at 
least  equal  to  Uie  fine  one  in  the 
Louvre. 

Both  nations  possess  extenave  col- 
lections of  en^vings,  which  arc 
kept,  the  one  m  the  Bibliothcaue 
Royale,  the  other  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. The  former  are  accessible  to 
artists  all  the  week,  and  two  days  to 
the  public  in  general.  Although 
the  apartment  is  not  very  spacious, 
we  are  not  aware  of  any  inconveni- 
ence arisimr  from  this  indiscriminate 
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lery  than  in  the  apartment  encum- 
bered with  chain  and  tables.  At 
present,  it  must  be  owned  that  in 
these  two  particulars  the  French  are 
manifestly  in  adyanoe  of  os. 

Extensiye  collections,  illustrative  of 
the  different  branches  of  natural  his- 
toiy,  are  possessed  by  both  nations. 
The  British,  as  is  well  known,  are 
deposited  in  the  Museum ;  the  French, 
in  the  extensiye  area  (k  the  Royal 
Gardens,  around  which  light  struc- 
tures are  erected  to  contain  them. 
The  admisHJon  to  the  latter  is  gene- 
rally for  three  hours  during  three 
d&ys  in  the  week ;  but  foreigners,  on 
producing  their  passports,  are  ad- 
mitted any  day.    The  Museum  pe- 
riods are  for  all  classes  three  days 
weekly,  seven  hours  in  winter  and 
ten  in  summer.     These  terms  are 
obviously  much  more  liberal.    The 
three  hours  cannot  be  said  to  be  very 
scanty,  yet  they  are  inadequate  to  the 
studious  examination  of  such  immense 
collectioDS,    which,    being    situated 
about  four  miles  from  the  principal 
port  of  Paris,  with  some  of  the  worst 
quarters  intervening,the  passing  back- 
ward and  forward  is  a  considerable 
inconvenience.    The  living  specimens 
are  accessible  for  five  hours  daily. 
This  arrangement  does  not  seem  to 
be  dictated  by  scientific  considera- 
tions, but  rather  by  the  popular  cha- 
racter of  the  objects,  and  tne  delight 
afforded  to  numerous  parties  of  nuli- 
taires  and  grisettes  by  the  sportive 
exploits  of  the  genus  auadrunuma. 
There  is  no   corresponoing   public 
establishment  with  us,  but  a  very 
considerable  one  supported  by  private 
subscription.    The  admission  is  bur- 
dened, not  only  with  the  payment  of 
a  shflling,  but  the  necessity  of  an 
order  from  a  member,  which,  to  tem- 
porary visitors  of  the   metropolis, 
proves  often  very  troublesome,  while 
the  example  of  the  Surrey  institu- 
tion shews  that  it  is  wholly  unne- 


It  is  impossible  to  view  these  esta- 


previous  arrangements  is  speedily  ac- 
complished, ^^vears,  long  years,** 
elapse  before  the  new  one  is  pro- 
perly acyusted.  Above  twelve  years 
affo  it  was  determined  to  form  a 
dassification  of  the  minerals  by  chemi- 
cal, instead  of  external  characters. 
The  measure  was  accordant  with  the 
advanced  state  of  the  science,  but 
the  consequence  has  been,  that  scarcely 
an  individual  specimen  is  either  num- 
bered or  labelled.  There  are,  indeed, 
cards  expressing  the  general  character 
of  the  contents  of  a  section;  but  this, 
including  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty 
specimens,  conveys  very  little  in- 
formation to  one  who  is  not  already 
an  adept  in  the  science.  From  the 
smallness  of  the  objects,  numbers 
explained  by  the  catalogue,  would 
seem  the  most  convenient  plan,  and 
the  remains  of  old  ones  may  still  be 
traced ;  but  the  explanation  no  longer 
exists.  In  1837  a  valuable  purchase 
was  made  of  Etruscan  antiquities; 
but  they  remain  still  as  received, 
without  a  single  one  being  numbered 
or  catalogued.  It  may  be  proper  to 
notice  that  the  writer,  in  passing 
through  the  French  galleries,  ob- 
served a  number  of  young  men  bu- 
sily engaged  in  the  arrangements. 
It  appears,  however,  from  the  evi- 
dence before  parliament,  that  the 
allowances  made  for  subordinate  as- 
sistants are  exceedingly  slender.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  scientific  men 
of  a  high  class  should  s^nd  their 
time  in  writing  and  pasting  labels. 
But  many  young  students,  to  whom 
the  employment  would  be  honour- 
able, would  doubtless  act  under  their 
direction  for  a  very  moderate  remu- 
neration. It  is  a  miserable  economy 
to  spend  tens  of  thousands  in  the 
purchase  of  valuable  objects,  and 
then  leave  them  useless  for  'wajiVJ^ 
an  additional  two  or  three  hunoxea. 

Having  considered  the  modes  ^^ 
access,  it  may  be  interestmg  to  »^ 
?San  estiiiate  of  the  <50'^?f  ^X 
value  of  the  collections  formed  int^e 


care  and  intelUffence,  snppos^  the 
volumes  not  to  fall  short  oi  700,000, 
while  those  in  the  Museum  in  1896 
were  only  240,000.  The  reigning 
system,  however,  of  trying  aU  the 
ODJects  of  science  and  art  hy  the  rules 
of  Cocker,  is  extremely  fallacious. 
One  work  may  possess  more  real 
value  than  hundreds.  Which,  per- 
haps only  cumher  the  shelves.  A 
collection  may  be  swelled  to  a  great 
numerical  amount  by  filling  it  with 
triflhig  and  useless  articles.  From  a 
total  want  of  access  to  any  catalogue, 
we  were  unable  to  form  any  opinion 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  present  library 
in  this  respect.  It  contains,  no  doubt, 
a  large  proportion  of  valuable  works ; 
yet,  whether  it  be  so  complete  as  its 
magnitude  would  imply,  may  admit 
of  some  question.  One  great  source 
of  increase  was  the  appropriation  of 
the  convent  libraries,  wnich  con* 
tained,  doubtless,  eood  books,  yet 
many,  probably,  of  Tittle  value,  while 
such  a  mode  would  inevitably  pro- 
duce nnmerous  duplicates.  We  were 
informed  by  a  learned  j^tleman 
who  had  full  access  to  it  that  it 
was  considerably  deficient  in  recent 
works.  It  appears,  indeed,  that 
40,000/.  was  reported  to  Napoleon 
as  the  sum  necessary  to  make  it  com- 
plete; but,  from  political  circum- 
stances, only  5000/.  were  issued. 

The  British  Museum  collection 
was,  till  very  lately,  viewed  with 
such  sariff  froidf  that  in  1836  it  was 
flurrassed  bv  those  of  the  small  states 
of  Denmark,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony. 
We  think  we  recollect  a  year  when 
there  were  voted  40,000/.  for  build- 
ing and  dOO/.  for  books ;  when  it 
might  be  truly  said,  Pars  minima  est 
ipsa  pueUa  sid.  Even  in  the  fire 
years  preceding  1836,  the  average 
sum  expended  had  been  under  1000/. 
In  1839  and  in  1840  it  was  nearly 
2700/.,  a  sum  sufiicient  to  keep  up  a 
library  already  great  and  complete, 
but  scarcely  to  raise  a  deficient  one 


the  works  of  Schiller  in  the  original 
are  not  included,  though  those  of 
Goethe  are;  Schmidts  History  of 
Oeitnany  appears  only  in  a  transla- 
tion. Amid  fiany  valuable  Ameri- 
can works,  Bancrofl*s  historv  is  not 
included,  nor  the  works  of  the  lead- 
ing poets  Bryant  and  PercivaL  M. 
Panizzi  thinks  the  acquisitions  ought 
to  be  by  libraries,  not  bv  single 
works.  Yet,  though  the  nrst  may 
properly  form  the  fbnndation,  the 
latter  seems  necessary  to  support  and 
extend  it ;  and  there  ought  surely  to 
be  in  the  Museum  persons  qualified 
to  make  the  selection.  His  objection 
is  vague,  that  "  there  is  no  end  to  it." 
We  do  not  see  why  there  should  be 
an  end,  as  long  as  there  are  valuable 
works  and  money  to  purchase  them. 
The  purchase  of  libraries  en  masse 
must  produce  numerous  duplicates, 
with  the  risk  of  wanting;  valuable 
works  which  they  do  not  mclude. 

In  formhig  a  comparative  estimate 
of  the  collections  of  art  belonging  to 
the  two  nations,  were  we  to  confine 
ourselves  to  the  Louvre  and  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  Britain  could  sustain 
no  sort  of  competition.  The  Louvre, 
indeed,  has  lost  that  matchless  glory 
which  it  derived  from  the  plunder  of 
all  die  cabinets  of  Europe ;  vet  still, 
as  containing  masterpieces  or  all  the 
great  schools,  and  thus  affording  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  world  of 
art,  it  remains,  perhaps,  unrivalled. 
It  seems  fair,  however,  to  take  into 
consideration  all  those  to  which  the 
British  people  have  regular  access, 
and  which,  as  already  observed,  in- 
clude the  two  palaces,  and  the  Dul- 
wich  Gallery ;  under  this  view,  the 
superiority  m  the  French  exhibition 
will  by  no  means  appear  so  decided. 

Raphael,  who  may  be  ranked  as 
the  prince  of  painters,  forms  pro- 
perlv  the  first  object  of  comparfoon. 
botn  are  in  this  respect  rich ;  but 
the  cartoons  at  Hampton  Court  stand 
pre-eminent.     They   are,    perhaps. 
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line"*  in  the  Nttional  Galler^r,  and, 
thoQ^  only  one  figure,  it  is  very  fine. 
In  produotkuifl  of  this  last  dan, 
the  IxmTie  is,  doubtless,  much 
superior.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
Holy  Families;  and,  though  it  has 
been  donbted  if  these  form  the  best 
displays  of  the  powers  of  Raphael, 
th^  are  certainly  exquisite,  and 
stamped  ifith  a  peculiarly  high  ideal 
tone.  The  calm,  ethereal,  majestic 
expression  of  the  Madonnas;  the 
almost  pfretematural  energy  and  life 
of  the  Gambini ;  the  lofty  piety  of 
Elizabeth  and  Joseph,  inspire  emo- 
tions peculiarly  derated  and  pleas- 
mg.  Yet  the  preat  "  Holy  Family," 
wmch  Bicharason  dasses  second  to 
the  "  Tran8fi^:uration,**  came  some- 
what short  ofour  expectations.  The 
beads  did  not  appear  so  exquisitely 
fine,  nor  that  of  tne  Madonna  quite 
equal  to  a  drawing  also  in  the  col- 
lection. ^  We  ooula  not  avoid  feeling 
a  suspicion  of  its  having  tmderffone 
retouch ;  but  Dr.  Waagen,  to  whose 
opinion  great  deference  is  due,  con- 
siders it  as  bavincrbeen  fimshed  by 
Giulio  Romano.  That  justly  cele- 
brated one,  which  the  French  call 
**  the  Fair  Gardener,"  appeared  in  a 
purer  state,  except  that  it  is  slightly 
overspread  by  a  tint  of  dirty  yellow, 
probably  the  effect  of  time.  Sir 
J oahna  Keynolds  makes  a  similar  re- 
mark on  one  in  the  Munich  Gallery. 
That  which,  after  all,  struck  us  with 
the  deepest  admiration  was  where  the 
Madonna  is  lifting  the  veil  to  shew 
the  in&nt.  The  cleamesB  and  trans- 
parency of  this  picture  are  most  ex- 
traordmary,  and  perhaps  appear  in 
all  works  of  this  master  that  are  per- 
fectly pure.  Several  of  the  first  en- 
gravers have  attempted  it,  but  with 
StUeaoccew.    There  is  a  slight  com- 
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are  stamped  with  such  a  charaeter  of 
deep  and  mild  meditation,  that  we  in- 
cline to  think  them  in  a  great  degree 
ideal.  In  an  outer  apartment  are 
four  copies  of  the  great  frescoes  in 
the  Vatican,  made,  it  seems,  by 
French  students,  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  They 
are  good,  and  deserve  the  attention 
of  those  who  are  unable  to  cross  the 
Alps. 

Michad  Angdo,  the  eontemporary 
and  rival  of  Raphael,  was  perhaps  a 
man  of  mater  soul ;  but  it  is  doubt- 
fhl  if  ne  ever  painted,  unless  in 
fresco;  nor  is  it  believed  that  any 
work  from  his  hand  exuts  out  m 
Italy.  He  is  known,  however,  to 
have  frimished  drawings,  advice, 
perhaps  even  aid,  to  Sebastian  del 
Ilombo,  Yenusd,  and  other  contem- 
porary painters.  Of  the  pictures 
thus  produced  the  most  important 
existing  is  **  the  Resurrection  of 
Lazarus,*'  now  in  the  British  Gal- 
lery. The  active  interest  taken  in 
it  by  the  great  master,  frt>m  motives, 
it  is  said,  of  not  very  noble  rivalry, 
is  frilly  proved  by  the  series  of 
designs  for  the  figure  of  Lazarus  in 
the  Lawrence  cculection ;  some  of 
which  seemed  to  us  even  bolder  and 
more  striking  than  the  one  adopted. 
To  this  may  be  added  the  **  Gany- 
mede," and  the  **  Venus  and  Cupid," 
at  Hampton  Court.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  Louvre  does  not  contain  a 
single  picture,  in  the  preparation  of 
which  this  great  artist  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  any  concern ;  nor  has  it 
a  drawing  by  him  of  any  conse- 
quence. On  the  other  nand,  H 
possesses  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  net- 
haps  the  best  collection  any  -wnerc 
remaining,  since  the  destruction  oi 
**  the  Last  Supper"  at  Milan.  T^^l 
«»i  •n^nMtfmt  \jc%  Aknlav  bis  irraJc\Ae^^> 
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which,  however,  comprises  specimens 
b^Lippi,  Fiesole,  Ghirlandaio,  Peni- 
gmo,  and  others  illustrating  the 
early  progress  of  the  Italian  spools. 
In  respect  to  Giulio  Romano,  the 
principal  scholar  of  Raphael,  the 
French  collection  is  decidedly  su- 
perior, though  we  cannot  but  view 
the  mythological  series  at  Hampton 
Ck)urt,  allowing  them  only  to  be 
good  early  conies,  as  duplaving  mat 
beauty.  Of  Correggio,  botn  galkries 
possess  specimens,  lew  but  exquisite, 
and  adequate  to  give  a  full  idea  of 
that  most  graceml  and  eng^eing 
master.  The  colouring  in  the  Eng- 
lish specimens  appears  more  delicate 
and  highly  finished ;  while  the  others 
have  a  peculiar  warmth  and  ridi- 
ness.  Of  Parmefiiano,  hb  rival  in 
grace,  the  Frencn  have  only  two 
small  pictures;  while  we  are  more 
fortunate  in  the  large  one  in  the 
National  Grallery,  and  at  Hampton 
Court,  in  two  fall-length  Madonnas, 
one  seemingly  includ^  in  the  list  of 
the  pictures  of  Charles  I.,  and  both 
to  our  taste  most  graceful  and  pleas- 
ing; but  they  are  strangely  stuck 
up  at  the  top  of  a  window,  where 
they  are  with  difficulty  visible.  Next 
to  these  must  rank  the  masters  of  the 
Venetian  school,  universally  allowed 
to  be  superior  to  all  others  in  co- 
louring ;  and,  though  this  be  not  the 
highest  description  of  beauty,  yet  it 
is  raised  in  them  to  a  height  tnat  is 
absolutely  poetical.  Besides,  though 
they  cannot  rival  the  grandeur  of  de- 
sign and  expression  in  the  Roman 
simool,  their  figures  have  an  air  sin- 
gularly noble  and  agreeable,  too 
much  overlooked,  perhaps,  amid  the 
brilliancy  of  the  tints,  but  which  be- 
comes evident  in  drawings  and  en- 
^vings.  In  this  school  the  Louvre 
IS  so  rich,  that  perhaps  no  gallery  out 
of  Venice  itself  can  come  into  compe- 
tition.   Besides  "  Francis  L,"  "  HHd- 


Galleiy;  otherwise,  as  the  Bridge- 
water  and  Devonshire  collectioiiB 
cannot  be  here  included,  there  can 
be  on  our  side  nothing  like  ri- 
valry. The  display  of  Paul  Ve- 
ronese, the  second  Venetian  name,  is 
still  more  extraordinary.  It  includes 
"the  Feast  at  Cana,"  celebrated 
above  all  his  other  works  for  the 
vast  extent  of  the  composition  and 
the  arrangement  of  its  multitudinous 
groups.  The  colouring  did  not  ap- 
pear so  striking,  and,  indeed,  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  over-cleaning,  by 
which  its  fine  original  varnish  haa 
been  carried  ofP,  and  a  dryness  of 
effect  induced.  Another,*oppcMBite  to 
it,  and  nearly  as  large,  of  which  we 
cannot  recollect  the  subject,  seemed 
in  a  more  perfect  state.  Among  the 
many,  however,  that  representing 
the  story  of  Esther  delighted  us 
most,  both  by  the  splendour  of  the 
colouring  and  the  pleasing  character 
of  the  group.  Under  this  head,  the 
English  collections  are  scarcely  wor- 
thy of  mention.  The  ''  Manwe  of 
St.  Catherine,"  at  Hampton  Court, 
is  very  pleasing ;  but^  having 
somewhat  raded,  it  has  lately  been 
cleaned,  and,  we  fear,  retouched. 
That   collection,  however,  contains 

whose  daring  pencil  sought  to  unite 
the  powers  or  Michael  Aneelo  and 
Titian.  These  pictures,  wnich  the 
Continental  critics  have  unaccount- 
ably overlooked,  give  a  very  ade- 
quate idea  of  his  genius.  Hazlitt 
prefers  that  representing  the  Muses ; 
but  the  "  Estiier,*'  to  our  view,  best 
exhibits  both  his  bold  composition 
and  briUiant  colouring.  We  recol- 
lect nothing  of  equal  importance  in 
the  Louvre,  where  the  works  of  this 
master  are  not  numerous ;  and,  in- 
deed, they  are  somewhat  rare  out  of 
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the  **Enokdn**  (which  we  entirely 
eoneur  with  the  Gemuui  critics  in 
•scribing  to  him),  and  the  "  St  Ste- 
phen,** in  the  National  Gallery, 
though  not  on  a  large  scale,  are  re- 
plete with  fine  feeling.  Guido,  of 
the  same  school,  is  perhaps  unrivalled 
in  representinff  beauty;  not  that  of 
mere  form  and  colour,  but  with  a  ce- 
lestial touch  which  seems  to  trans- 
pc^  the  spectator  into  a  higher  re- 
gion. The  French  gallenr  is  rich  in 
his  works.  The  two  Magdalens, 
•*the  Salutation,"  "  Paris  and  Helen,'* 
**  Neasus  and  Deianeira,**  present  the 
human  form  and  visage  under  the 
loveliest  aspects.  The  British,  though 
inferior,  may  boast  fine  specimens: 
the  " Venus,^  "Andromeda,"  " Mag- 
dalen,** "Cleopatra,**  and  several 
others.  Albano  displays  the  same 
quality  in  a  different  and  somewhat 
lower  form ;  wild,  mythological, 
playful,  often  almost  infantine,  yet  ex- 
tremely attractive.  The  Louvre  has 
a  number  of  his  most  capital  works, 
which  on  our  side  are  altogetiier 
wanting. 

Anmbale  Caracd,  however,  has  al- 
ways been  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
school  of  Bologna.    He  is  famous  as 
having  united  the  excellences  of  the 
peat  schools  which  preceded  him; 
m  a  lower  degree,  indeed,  yet  so  as 
to  form   altogether   highly  accom- 
plished pictures.  Those  in  the  Louvre 
are  numerous  and  important,  yet, 
placed  as  they  are  beside  others  in 
which  all  the  nigh  qualities  of  paint- 
ing,   thought,  feehng,   beauty,  co- 
lour, are  displaced  in  their  perfec- 
tion, this  exnibition  of  them,  com- 
bined indeed,  yet  in  an  inferior  degree, 
fsils  yery  strongly  to  attract  attention. 
We  know  not,  indeed,  if  any  of  them 
are  so  capital  as  those  in  the  Lucca 
Gallery,  which  we  somewhat  regret 
should  have  been  missed  for  our  col- 
lection.    Ferhaos  his    chief  talent 
consists  in  mythological,  somewhat 


are  accordinglv  viewed  over  Europe 
as  Italian,  and  their  works  sougnt 
with  an  eagerness  never  shevm  for 
those  of  purely  French  artists.    In 
England,  they  are  such  favourites, 
that  a  collection  would  be  considered 
imperfect  which  did  not  contain  at 
least  a  specimen  of  each.    Of  Claude, 
whose  landscapes  transport  us  into 
the  enchanted  scenes  of  the  £[olden 
age,  the  Louvre  contains  magnificent 
specimens,  apparently  in  a  more  pure 
and  perfect  state  than  they  are  usu- 
ally found  in  this  country.   Those  in 
our  gallery  are  very  fine ;  yet  it  may 
be  (£)ubted  if  the  larger  ones,  the 
"  Narcissus**  excepted,  have  not  been 
partially  stripped  of  their  original 
varnish.    One  of  them  is  alleg^  by 
the  Continental  critics,  we  fear  with 
truth,  to  be  a  copy.    There  are  good 
specimens   also    at   Windsor ;    but 
none,  perhaps,  quite  equal  those  in 
the  Bn^water  and  Grosvenor  gal- 
leries, without  mentioning  others  at 
Holkham  and  Leigh  Court.     The 
works  of  Nicholas  Foussin,  which  may 
be  considered  as  forming  a  school  by 
themselves,  profusely  adorn  the  walls 
of  the   Louvre.     Ali^esty,  beauty, 
and  truth  of  expression,  are  in  them 
only  alloy^  by  a  certain  hardness  of 
outline,  and  tendency  to  coldness  and 
dirness.    The  figiure  of  Truth  in  an 
allegory,  and  the  "  Shepherds  in  Ar- 
cadia,** seemed  to  us  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful.   The  style  of  his  landscapes  is 
peculiarly  grand  and  lofty,  and  their 
colouring  superior  to  that  of  his  his- 
torical pieces.      One,    representing 
in  combination  summer  ana  paradise, 
another  winter  and  the  flood,  are 
most  admirable.    Though  we  cannot 
compete  as  to  this  master,  yet  the 
London  and  Dulwich  Galleries  con- 
tain very  good  spedmens ;  though  it 
is  curious  that  they  axe  almost  aiv 
Bacchanalian  subiects,  or  tuoae  ota. 
fandful  mythology.      Theae,  itidc^* 
display  great  spirit,  yet  more  senoias 
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whUe  in  tliis  oountry  theysre  most 
widely  difixised.  Those  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  from  the  collections 
of  Angerstein  and  Farnborongh,  are, 
perhaps,  the  finest  any  where  exist- 
inff ;  there  are,  also,  two  good  ones  at 
Windsor. 

Having  thns  surreyed  the  chief 
masters  of  the  Italian  school,  the 
Flemish  presents  itself  with  a  very 
different  aspect.  The  purity  of  de- 
sign, the  deucacy  of  tints,  the  dignity 
of  character,  are  here  entirely  absent. 
Yet  Rubens,  its  head,  displays  great 
and  yaried  excellences,  grand  com- 
position, powerfid  displays  of  action 
and  passion,  and  dazzling  brilliancy 
of  colour.  His  females  are  plump, 
rosy  burgomasters*  wives  and  daugn- 
ters,  yet  they  display  often  refine- 
ment and  delicacy  of  feelinj^.  His 
powers  are  chiefly  displayed  m  large 
pictures,  including  mucn  variety  of 
action  and  emotion.  Those  of  this 
description,  however,  which  France 
once  possessed,  she  bas  been  obliged 
to  restore.  Her  chief  possession 
is  now  the  history  of  Mary  de  Me- 
dids,  a  celebrated  series;  yet  the 
subjects  scarcely  afford  fVill  scope  to 
his  powers,  while  in  many  the  hard- 
ness of  the  outline  and  the  dark  links 
convey  the  impression  of  their  having 
been  executed  by  a  scholar  under  his 
direction.  In  the  British  collections, 
the  specimens  are  few  but  very  capi- 
tal ;  "The Brazen  Serpent,'*  "Effects 
of  Peace,"  in  the  National;  the  great 
"  Holy  Family,**  and  "  St  Martin,'* 
in  Windsor,  with  some  large  land- 
scapes in  both,  are  adequate  to  con- 
vey a  full  idea  of  his  genius.  Van- 
dyck,  who  resided  so  long  in  England 
as  a  portrait-painter,  could  not  but 
leave  numerous  specimens  of  this  art^ 
which  are  eminently  distinguished  by 
force,  life,  and  beautifVil  colour,  yet 
wanting  the  dignified  and  elegant 
character   which   distinguishes   the 


the  expresaon  of  low  nature,  wbane 
man  appears  somewhat  a  little  above 
the  brute.  The  Louvre,  among  others, 
has  "  Le  RoiBoif  and  the  «  Satyrs- 
capital  works,  where  he  is  completely 
at  home,  and  to  which  we  can  only 
oppose  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land's present  of  the  "  Holy  Family,- 
a  piece  natural  and  finely  coloured, 
but  without  a  vestige  of  the  grace 
and  ^gnity  appropriate  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  Flemish  school  is  different 
from  the  Itfdian;  the  Dutch  is  dia- 
metrically opposite.  It  delineates 
real,  common,  vulgar  nature,  in  its 
minutest  details,  and  with  a  fbroe 
of  representation  which  scarcely 
fkUs  short  of  reality.  Hence  this 
school,  level  to  all  capacities,  enjoys 
a  wide  popularity,  and  forms  the 
delight  or  many  who  cannot  enter 
into  the  lolly  conceptions  of  Raphael 
and  Michael  Angelo.  Even  the 
most  refined  taste  must  be  delighted 
with  the  landscapes  of  these  painters ; 
for  nature,  to  be  lovely,  requires  only 
to  be  painted  faithfully.  Rem- 
brandt IB  the  acknowledged  head, 
and,  in  the  effects  of  light  and  shade, 
and  the  truth  of  vulgar  nature,  can- 
not certainly  be  surpassed.  The 
Louvre  possesses  a  neater  number 
of  good  specimens,  though  none  su- 
penor  to  the  pair  from  the  Ai^er- 
stein,  and  the  "  Jew  Rabbi"  from 
Sir  George  Beaumont ;  nor  am'  that 
could  rival  the  magnificent  "  Adora- 
tion of  the  Kings^  in  Buckingham 
Palace.  In  the  school  of  drapery  and 
still  life,  represented  by  Gerhard 
Douw,  Metzu,  Netscher,  &fieris,  ftc, 
we  can  scarcely  oppose  any  thing  to  the 
fine  examples  m  the  French  collection. 
In  lands^pe,  though  the  National 
be  poor,  Dulwich  presents  a  capital 
assortment  In  Guyps  it  is  decidedly 
superior ;  and,  indec»,  this  beautiM 
master  has  always  been  a  peculiar 
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lieh  in  these  be>ntiftil  mittert ;  but 
the  pnblie  ones  hare  not  much  room 
ioft  trunnph,  thou^  there  are  one  or 
two  qiedniens  tt  Dolwich,  and  two 
caqukHe  little  gona  fttm  Lord  Fam* 
borough  in  the  National  Another 
dlaadwitage  of  theae  pietnret  in  the 
Lonrre  it,  that  they  are  arrived  at 
immediately  after  passing  the  grand 
HKCical  compositions  of  Claode  and 
Rrassin,  when  their  inferiority  ii 
sensibly  felt.  Had  they  been  seen 
first,  or  in  a  gallenr  by  them8elTe% 
they  would  £iTe  been  more  ftilly 


Spamsh  school  is  in  England 
represented  only  by  Mnrillo,  one  of 
the  moat  extraordinary  painters  that 
erer  lired,  oombining  the  Italian  and 
Dutch  atylea;  now  ezpreaaing  the 
loftiest  sentiments,  now  jriving  the 
moat  tmthM  pktores  of  humblest 
objects.  Several  cajHtal  specimens, 
both  in  the  National  and  at  Dalwich 
may,  perhaps,  fully  rival  those  in  the 
ordinal  Louvre  collection.  But 
Fruice  has  lately  acquired  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  Spanish  pictures,  to 
which  we  have  nothing  correspond- 
ii^.  Murillo  is  exhibited  in  a  num- 
b^  of  additional  subjects,  yet  none, 
perhaps,  tending  to  render  our  idea 
of  him  higher  than  before ;  Mid,  aa 
they  are  all  sacred,  there  is  no  room 
ibr  nia  comic  powers.  Yet  **  Nativity," 
and  two  of  the  ^  Saviour  Crowned 
wiUi  Thorns,"  are  extremely  fine. 
Two  of  the  same  subjects,  by  Morales 
(^  Divino),  are,  in  pomt  of  ex- 
pression, still  more  exquisite,  and, 
perhaps,  scarcely  equalled,  Spagno- 
letto  ^Etibera)  appears  under  a  very 
new  aspect;  instead  of  that  wild, 
rude  energy,  conspicuous  in  the  few 
pictures  that  have  reached  this  coun- 
try, they  include  Madonna  subjects 
of  the  most  pleasing  and  beautiful 
character.  There  is  a  "  Nativity,'* 
the  lights  of  which  can  scarcely  be 
surpassed  by  Corregg^o ;  also  one  or 


what  rssembling  that  of  Gnereiiia. 
Thia  coUeetioQ,  on  tha  whole,  would 
rather  be  improved  by  aome  prooaaa 
ofexduaion. 

Each  nation  has  a  oonsidarable 
number  of  woriES  by  its  own  artiats ; 
but  it  ia  eurioua  that  neither  contain 
aearoely  any  produced  by  thoae  of  the 
other.  Whether  thia  ariaea  fhnn  a 
difference  of  taate,  or  from  feelings 
of  national  jealousy,  we  nretand  not 
to  decide.  Aa  the  parallel  haa  wX* 
ready  extended  to  aome  length,  while 
thia  branoh  of  it  would  admit  of  no 
rccular  compariaon,  and  lead  over 
debatable  ground,  it  ahall  be  at  pre* 
aentdedinw.  Thia  will  prevent  our 
entering  on  the  Veraaillea  ffalleriea, 
which  telonj^  altogether  to  thia  claaa. 
They  are  immenae,  and  probably 
exceed  all  thoae  of  the  Louvre  united. 
What  purpoae,  however,  can  be  an* 
awered  by  accumulating  anch  an 
enormous  multitude  of  bad  picturea, 
it  ia  not  eaay  to  perceive.  Were 
about  nine-tentha  eliminated,  the 
remainder  might  poaaeaa  some  con- 
siderable value. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  on  a 
detailed  view  of  the  respective  stores 
of  sculpture,  which  may,  periiaps,  be 
nearly  equal.  France,  besides  the 
valuable  works  poaaeaaed  under  the 
kinea,  added  the  Venua  of  Meloa, 
with  fine  specimens  from  the  Boig- 
hese  and  otner  palaces.  These  may 
be  placed  a^^nat  the  £lgin,  Phigalian, 
ana  Xanthian  marblea,  which,  how«> 
ever,  must  place  the  English  collection 
oom^etely  on  a  level. 

Before  quitting  ibis  subject,  and 
viewing  the  British  gallery  as  only 
in  a  state  of  growth,  and  the  intend^ 
basis  of  a  much  more  extensive  one, 
it  becomes  curious  to  inquire  what 
proviwon  is  made  for  its  augmenta- 
tioB.    This  woTdd  liave  \>e€^  ^«ry 
aloN.  compared  t^  its  ^^^'''^^ 
twenty   years,.  :^^\^\^^' S- 
donatloBB   ^^<^^,j^!l,^^r&at 


Mr  bapp^r  child!  I  smfle  to  see 

How  wisdom,  I  hare  sought  so  long, 
Hath  come  to  thee  spontaneously 

In  thine  unconsciousness  of  wrong ; 
How,  where8oe*er  thine  eyes  may  stray, 

Their  Dure,  unclouded  sight  can  find 
A  something  beautiful  or  gay, — 

A  joy,  to  which  mine  eyes  are  blind. 

The  red  leaves  dancing  in  the  breeze, 

The  falling  of  the  autumn  rain, 
The  solemn  waving  of  the  trees, 

For  us  are  beautiM  in  vain ; 
But  thou,  with  better  wisdom  far, 

Canst  find  new  joy  in  every  change ; 
Contented  with  the  things  that  are, 

Thy  wishes  ask  no  fitrther  range* 

And  if  they're  sent  to  thee  alone. 

Or  if  they  come  alike  to  all. 
Thou  carest  not ;  but  mak*st  thine  own 

The  blessings  that  around  thee  fall. 
The  sunshine  and  the  breath  of  heaven, 

The  beauty  of  the  field  and  wood, 
To  thee  these  blessed  gifts  are  given, — 

Enough  for  thee,  thou  know  st  them  good. 

I  love  to  east  all  cares  aside. 

And,  calming  down  each  hope  and  fear, 
To  watch  the  smiles  of  %ht  that  glide 

Across  thy  face  when  none  are  near, 
And  think  that  glories  hid  from  eyes 

Long  dimmed  with  mists  of  grief  and  iU, 
Before  thy  holier  vision  rise. 

Clad  in  their  vernal  beauty  still. 

Young  stranger  in  a  world  of  care, 

Keep,  keep  thy  keen  unclouded  sight ; 
No  thoughts  of  ours  are  half  so  fiur 

As  those  which  give  thy  soul  delight 
Our  laughter  is  an  empty  sound 

To  that  dear,  silvery  tone  of  thine, — 
Our  verv  hopes  are  checked  and  bound. 

Our  thoughts  in  vain  for  freedom  pine. 

In  thee  so  lovely  life  doth  seem, 

So  rich  in  stores  of  bappy  thought. 
So  calm,  so  sweet,  tliat  I  could  deem 

All  ioys  men  feel  must  needs  be  brougnt 
From  fiir-off  shores  of  infancy ; 

Borne  onward  o*er  the  wastes  of  life 
Like  bursts  of  mnsic  o*er  the  sea, 

Dolled,  but  stUl  beard  amid  the  strife. 

My  child  I  I  blessed  tbee  at  thy  birth,     ^^^  ^^y  GoOqIc 
Yet  knew  not  then  bow  much  had  come  o 
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Mad£moi8blle  Elsslbr  having  asserted,  in  a  letter  to  the  Ttmes^  that  the 
articles  which  have  appeared  in  our  columns  relative  to  herself  are  ^itpo^ 
cryphal^^  we  deem  it  a  duty  we  owe  to  this  Magazine,  whose  veracity  and 
honour  we  will  not  suffer  ever  to  be  impeached,  to  republish  the  few  lines 
with  which  we  prefaced  the  first  paper.* 


lA)ndan,  March,  1840« 
I  have  little  to  tell  you  of  in- 
terest, since  my  life  here  is  nearly 
^ven  up  to  professional  occupa- 
tions. Ix>ndon  life  to  us  artists,  you 
know,  is  dull  and  wearisome.  We 
come  for  a  month  or  so,  go  through 
our  paces,  and  disappear,  without 
any  communication  with  or  know- 
ledge  of  the  people  but  that  we  get 
behind  the  sta^e-lamps.  Our  resi- 
dence is  too  short  to  enable  us  to 
make  acquaintances,  and  a  foreign 
language  is  a  bar  to  improving 
those  we  make.  The  G s  con- 
tinue their  flattering  attentions,  and 
bestow  on  me  the  most  valuable  acts 
of  kindness.  Such  patronage  as  this 
is  rare  good  fortune  to  a  poor  artist- 
woman  like  myself.  I  have  been 
the  undeserving  object  of  much  good 
nature  from  excellent  people  in  my 

own  country.     The  Baroness ^ 

whom  all  regarded  as  the  Madame  de 
StaSl  of  Germany,  you  recollect,  took 
a  deep  and  singular  interest  in  my 
fortunes;  sympathisinff  with  art,  she 

grew  fond  of  me,  and  lavished  man^ 
vours  where  they  were  well  i^rea- 
ated.    But  such  substantii^  marks  of 


goodness  as  I  receive  from  these  amia- 
ble and  distinguished  persons  are  quite 
new  to  me,  and  perplex  me  the  more 
that  they  are  really  so  disinterested, 
no  good  on  earUi  can  they  get  b^  aU 
they  do ;  au  eontrcdre^  they  risk  OTOnd- 
ing  many  prudish  friends;  for,  in 
England,  it  is  not  strictly  proper  to 
know  actresses  of  any  grade,  though 
this  would  hardly  be  credited  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.  I  have  met,  for 
the  first  time  here,  some  members  of 
the  press,  and  a  very  different  class 
of  people  are  they  m>m  those  I  have 
lately  left;  but  1  shall  not  venture 
on  any  comparison,  for  it  is  an  arro- 
gant office  to  assume  the  office  of 
critic,  and  very  indiscreet  for  us, 
their  victims.  The  one  that  has  pre- 
possessed me  the  most  happens  to  be 
a  very  distinguished  member  of  that 
influential  fr^mity.  Very  judicious  I 
— thank  you ;  but  veiy  accidental,  say 
I,  and  to  be  attributed  to  those  win- 
ning and  amiable  manners  that  make 
Sir  J.  E—  a  very  gjeneral  favourite. 
He  has  treated  me  with  great  civility, 
and  his  powerflil  journal  has  be^ 
copious  in  panegyrics  that  he  declares 
I  really  deserve ;  and,  to  tell  you  my 


*  **  The  following  letters,  although  not  the  productions  of  the  pen  of  MdUe. 
Fanny  Elssler,  nevertheless,  contain  in  a  translated  form  her  impressions  and 
the  incidents  of  her  visit  to  the  Havanah.  In  some  subsequent  numbers  of 
Bbgina  other  letters  will  appear,  and  will  probably,  with  still  further  extracts, 
which  will  not  be  inserted  in  this  Magazine,  be  published  in  the  form  of  two 


eoQTictkA,  I  cUmH  think  I  could  get 
them  if  I  d^  not  Matters  are  altoge- 
ther  oondueted  on  another  system 
here.  Meukurt  Um  Journalises  do 
not  frequent  the  scenes  as  in  2a  belle 
Franee ;  wherefore,  I  am  pusiled  to 
sav,  nnlesB  this  is  improper,  too,  in 
sober  England ;  consequently,  this 
high  tribunal  is  not  so  easily  corrupt- 
ed as  elsewhere,  where  friendly  m- 
tercourse  with  the  press  is  more 
frequent  BelieTe  me,  or  not,  but  I 
aasuie  you  that  were  a  rich  present 
sent  to  a  respectable  editor  here,  it 
would  oertamly  be  returned ;  whilst 
a  ^^  billet  de  bangue*^  would  be  re* 
gvded  as  an  insult  The  theatrical 
criticisms  in  all  the  English  papers 
are  well  written*  and  I  think  most 
impartially  so.  A  good  actor  is  praised 
juaieiously,  and  a  bad  one  condemned 
mercifully,  but  it  is  all  done  gratui- 
tously. Perhaps  no  press  in  the  world 
is  more  elevated  and  less  venal  than 
all  the  leading  organs  of  English 
public  opinion;  certainly  none  are 
abler  or  more  refined.  I  regret 
to  have  nothing  of  a  livelier  dia- 
lacter  to  send  you ;  but  such  a  life 


as  I  lead  here  affords  little  inddent 
to  comment  upon.  It  is  not  alto« 
gether  dissgreeable,  as  you  know  how 
absorbing  Is  my  love  of  my  art.  I 
am  never  happier  than  when  occu- 
pied with  my  ^'battemem"  or  su- 
perintending the  amusing  details  of 
getting  up  a  ballet,  more  espNecially 
when  it  IS  all  in  harmony  with  my 
judffment  and  liking.  I  am  hard  at 
work  with  La  Taraniule^  that  had  so 
great  a  success  lately  in  Paris.  I 
have  some  fear  it  is  not  altoffether  to 
tiie  English  taste,— we  shalTsee. 

April,  1840. 

This  is  the  last  time  I  shall  write 
to  you,  my  dear  Thdrese,  ere  my 
departure ;  it  comes  close  upon  me, 
and  I  cannot  describe  the  sinkinff  of 
heart  and  the  keen  apprehension  that 
seise  me  at  times  when  I  contem- 
plate its  rapid  advance.  It  is  a  mere 
accident  that  I  have  not  ^ven  it  up ; 
but  fbr  the,  perhaps,  judicious  resolve 
(^  my  frienos,  I  snould  have  escaped 
by  the  only  road  possible  without 
bretJung  an   obligation  and  com- 


mind  and  character  of  this  universal  favourite.  *  Fanny  Elssler  in  Paris* 
will  form  the  subject  of  the  next  article  which  will  appear  in  this  Magarine 
in  January.** 


We  also  subjoin  our  answer  to  Mademoiselle  Elssler*s  letter  which  ap« 
peared  in  the  IVsiet  of  February  16  :— 

•*  To  ihs  EdiUfT  of  the  Timst. 

^  Sir, — As  Mademoiselle  Elssler  has  asked  in  this  very  busy  period  a  small 
^Moe  in  your  columns,  allow  me,  as  publisher  of  Ebasu's  Maqazxhb,  to 
crave  a  few  lines  for  a  reply. 

•♦  The  articles  of  which  she  complains  appeared  in  the  Magaauxe  vci 
question  ;  and  I  fed  so  confident  that  the  public  will  not  impute  \a  ^  «^^ 
haste  or  inconsideration  in  their  insertion,  that  I  am  not  coticenic^Vi^    ^^ 
ezpreasions  of  indignation ;  stiil,  as  my  character  might  be  imp^^  ^  ^^ 
opinion   of  some,  were  I  to  allow  her  statement  to  pass   unnoUcea,  ^^^ 

merely  say  that  I  took  every  pains  to  satisfy  myself  that  tlic  oxtiaes  we 
only  sanctioned  bat  approved  by  Mademoiselle  Elssler.  ^  ^  A*»tiexr   fc^^ 
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promising  my  honour.  Just  imaA^e 
the  director  of  the  New  York  The- 
atre writing  me  a  civil  letter,  stating 
the  financial  difficulties  of  his  coun- 
try to  have  widened  to  such  a  fearAil 
extent,  that  he  dared  not  prosecute 
farther  a  theatrical  speculation  that 
might  involve  him  seriously.  Had  I 
received  this  letter,  I  would  have 
treated  it  as  a  godsend,  for  my  cou- 
rage is  clean  gone.    An  agent  of  the 

dilator,  M.  P ,    brought   this 

intelligence  to  London ;  but,  meeting 
a  friend  of  mine,  who  has  all  along 
taken  the  liveliest  interest  in  my 
going,  and  who  has  sustained  me 
against  the  most  active  opposition 
and  endless  variety  of  obstacles,  he 
stated  the  position  of  affairs ;  but  he 
was  ur^ed  to  take  on  himuself  the 
responsibility  of  continuing  the  en- 
gagement that  his  chief  had  deli- 
berately entered  into,  though  he  was 
told  I  would  consent  cheerftilly  to 
be  relieved  from  it.     This  was  a 

dreadful  moment,  truly.    M.  P 

saw  me  at  the  Opera,  and  felt  satis- 
fied the  contract  would  be — so  he 
politely  expressed  himself — a  very 
safe  one ;  but  if  he  should  maintain 
the  contract  he  was  ordered  to  dis- 
solve, the  theatre  might  be  dosed, 
and  the  banner  of  bamcruDtcy  wave 
over  it  on  my  arrival.  The  matter 
was  cut  short  by  my  friend  aforesaid 
declaring  he  woula  assume  all  risk, 
and  defy  all  chance  of  loss,  as  far  as 

I  was  concerned,  if  M.  P would 

enter,  on  the  part  of  his  manaser, 
into  an  agreement  for  fifteen  nights, 
dividing  the  receipts  of  the  house 
without  deduction.  This  was  done, 
and  the  matter  was,  of  course,  re- 
ferred to  me  for  signature.  This 
was  ingeniously  contrived,  and  all 
my  friends  Joined  in  advising  me 
to  go,  if  only  to  save  me  from  the 
suspicion  of  having:  trifled  with  pub- 


deed,  if  my  setting  sun  in  Europe 
was  surrounded  by  no  more  clouds. 

La  Taranhde  has  met  with  com- 
plete success.  This  was  more  than  I 
expected,  for  the  music  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  light  French  airs,  that  are 
agreeable  in  Paris  from  their  comic 
associations,  but  they  are  not  equally 
popular  here.  I  fefu^  the  freedom 
of  the  second  act  mkht  possibly 
offend  the  conventional  dehcacy  of 
the  English.  The  scene,  you  recol- 
lect, is  the  bed-chamber  of  Lauretta, 
when  the  impatient  Omeopatko  forces 
his  way,  and,  thrustiiuf  forth  the 
reluctant  bridesmaid  and  attendants, 
locks  the  door,  and  turns  upon  his 
victim,  who  eludes  him  with  endless 
tricks  and  stratagems,  making  the 
fun  of  the  piece.  Nothing  can  be 
less  offensive  in  the  performance,  yet 
Monsieur  le  directeur  even  insisted 
that  the  bed  should  be  left  out,  which 
destroys  the  point  of  the  whole  act. 
I  imide  no  objection,  of  course,  though 
I  think  the  public  of  all  countries 
are  made  frequently  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  strangers,  by  the  aspiring  ig- 
norance of  persons  nowise  capable  of 
judging  of  the  true  elevation  of  pub* 
uc  taste  and  feelings.  In  this  case 
the  interference  was  absurd,  for  the 
English,  I  have  observed,  are  not 
overstrained  in  their  delicacy,  bat 
only  fastidious  where  proprie^  is  at 
stake. 

On  Saturday  I  bid  them  adieu, 
and,  as  always,  with  sincere  regret. 
From  the  first  I  have  conceived  a 
strong,  deep  liking  for  this  noble 
people, — ^not  so  extravagant  in  their 
phrases  of  admiration,  perhi^  as 
others,  but  honest  and  enduring  in 
their  esteem  for  an  artist  tney 
have  apj^roved.  My  engagement  has 
been  brilliant  beyond  lul  expecta- 
tion. The  season  before  Easter  is 
usually  dull  and  most  inattractive  at 
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]u?e  nerer  yet  understood  the  ftrange 
ftsriimtion  this  cbarminff  person  ex- 
CTts  0T«r  all  who  behold  %er.    Whe- 
ther it  is  the  Tichness  and  elegance 
of  her  attire,  her  striking  heauty,  or 
the  grseefiil  sfi&bility  of  her  man- 
nen,  I  know  not;    bat  the  spell 
most  needs  be  strong  when  it  has 
reached  me,  who  have  only  seen  her 
from  the  **  footlights."    Yes,  I  quit 
iQ  with  relactance,  save  and   ex- 
ee|itin^,  which   concerns   me  most, 
this  Tiiest  of  all  stages.    Never  was 
thoe  any  thing  so  ul  contriyed,  in- 
cQiiTenient,  and  mean;  it  runs  half 
in  J  across  the  pit,  as  if  it  had  escaped 
the  hands  of  the  carpenter,  and  gone 
off  <Hi  a  voyage    of  discovery  for 
ilB^  so  that  a  portion  of  the  audience 
13  bekind  the  artists.    And  then  the 
want  of  rooni  in  the  scenes  is  lament- 
aUe,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ludicrous. 
One  goes   through   such  humping, 
jerking,  and  jamming,  as  almost  to 
didoeate  limbs,  let  alone  the  tearing 
and  disordering  of  dresses,  and  of  aU 
things  else.     They  have  a  custom 
here  of  letting  in  a  swarm  of  sub- 
seribers,  ^who  inundate  and  occupy 
the  only   vacant  comers  that  may 
exist ;  so  that  getting  on  the  stage  is 
often  more  arduous  Uian  to  penorm 
when  there.     I  often  find  myself  in 
the  predicament  of  an  unlucky  fish 
in  a  glass  vase,  swimming  round  and 
round  in  vain,  and  find  escape  no- 
where.     The    dressing-rooms    are 
bad, —  in     short,    behind   the    cur- 
tain all  is  unworthy  this  favourite 
resort   of  the  beau  monde^  and  the 
most  opulent  of  European  cities.    It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  some  great  ma- 
nagerial reformer  will  one  day  effect 
the    many   desirable  improvements 
th^ie  is  sach  evident  pressing  need 
of.    I  must  write  you  a  short  letter, 
Ther^se,  for  time  flies  me  fast,  and 
&e  great  bnsiness  of  ^'packLogup'** 
occuToes  me  to  the  exciusioD  nP  a ii 


accustomed  to.  Heaven  grant  that 
my  departure,  in  this  case,  may  not 
be  so  long  a  one.  I  left  Lcmdon 
jresterday  morning,  and,  amusing  to 
say,  we  had  well-nigh  miiMed  steamer, 
voyage,  America,  and  all,  from  the 
drollest  of  all  causes — every  body 
over-sleeping  themselves.  The  whole 
house  ana  servants  had  been  up  till 
three  a.m.,  in  busy  preparation,  and, 
when  the  carriage  came  at  ei^ht  in 
the  morning,  not  a  soul  was  stirring. 
Such  a  scene  ensued  of  indescribable 
confusion.  The  railway  departure 
was  at  nine  o^clock,  and  we  had  half- 
an-hour*8  drive  to  reach  it.  I  limited 
myself  to  dressing  and  rubbing  my 
eyes  open,  and  stfuted  with  my  bon- 
net in  one  hand  and  a  bit  of  bread 

in  the  other.    N displayed  that 

wonderful  activity  that  has  so  often 
served  in  similar  emergencies.  She 
came  bustling  into  the  carriage  at 
the  last  moment,  upon  the  top  of 
baskets,  parcels,  and  shawls,  in 
the  most  ludicrous  disorder  of  at- 
tire and  appearance.  Fortunately, 
I  had  no  time  to  indulge  the  bitter 

frief  that  for  a  moment  seized  me,  as 
turned  to  bid  adieu  to  the  dear 
fHend  who  faithfully  followed  to  the 
^* station;**  but  I  save  unconstrained 
vent  to  my  tears  for  a  good  hour  af- 
terwards, till  the  fatigues  of  the  pre- 
ceding days  overcame  me  in  sleep.   I 
was  occasionally  addressed  by  an  en- 
thusiastic fHend,  who  directed  my  at- 
tention to  some  delicious  prospect  that 
glowed  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  an 
unclouded  day  in  spring-time.    Giv- 
ing now  and  then  a  languid  look,  I 
relapsed  into  sleep,  dreamins  of  ca- 
Tollmg  birds,  green  hills,  and  bleat- 
ing sheep ;  tm  at  length  I  awoke  in 
the  neighbourhood  or  this  bustUng, 
commercial  city.    After  a  wtce  din- 
ner, I  went  to  bed  at  an  ewlyboxir, 
to  wake  u^on  my  Vwt  day\xi  Ki^^ope 
^\\-av.^n  ^W?      Ve  are  re- 
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apprehension  of  the  tea,  that  now 
rues  on  me  ahnost  to  terror.  I 
am  constantly  asking  myself,  how 
came  I  here ;  it  seems  impossible  I 
could  ever  have  consented  of  my  own 
will,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  else 
that  could  have  done  it.  We  left 
Bristol  in  a  verv  small  steamer,  in 
which  we  are  piled  up  together,  trunks 
and  passengers,  not  beinff  able  to  stir. 
I  hsd  a  glance  of  my  feUow-sufferers 
that  are  to  be ;  they  are  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  and  some  look  very  merry, 
and  some  the  reverse:  class  me 
among  the  latter.  I  found  myself 
next    to    the   celebrated   Countess 

of  M n,  a  distinguished  leader 

of  the  haut  ton  of  raris,  and  the 
well-known  friend  of  all  great  of 
tistet,     I  had  the  honour  of  being 

presented  to  her  by  Mr.  W flF,  of 

the  United  States,  and  she  gave  me  a 
most  cordial  reception,  and  tried  to 
cheer  my  drooping  spirits.  Madame 
seems  no  way  dismayed  at  the  dreary 
voyage  before  us ;  but,  then,  she  is 

Oto  command  favour,  while  I 
y  dare  hope  to  obtain  it.  As  I 
approach  our  steam-bark,  what  a 
mammoth  she  seemed  to  the  little 
pigmy  vessel  that  bore  us  I  As  mv 
foot  touched  her  great  deck,  a  thrill 
ran  through  me.  I  felt  what  was 
impossible  to  describe ;  but  what  a 
shock  I  had  in  goinff  to  view  my  ca- 
bin !  I  had  figured  to  myself  some- 
thing like  a  good-sized  bedchamber, 
with  tables  ^d  chairs  (how  should 
I  know  any  better,  who  was  never  in 
such  a  place  before  ?),  but  I  was  ush- 
ered into  a  small  closet,  as  I  thought 
it,  and  told  I  was  to  sleep,  and  likely 
to  eat,  there  for  some  sixteen  days 
to  come.  I  declared  that  it  was  out 
of  the  question,  amid  the  laughter  of 
all  around  me;  but  it  is  too  late 
now ;  there  I  must  stay,  whether  I 
sleep  or  not  What  noise  and  con- 
fusion I    Oh !  I  hear  the  creaking 


ecean  roIUng  between  as ;  for  I  have 
well-nigh  crossed  it.  They  tell  me 
two  or  three  da^  more  must  bring 
us  to  our  destmation.  This  news 
ought  to  fill  me  with  singing;  but  it 
awakens  new  fears  I  never  thou|;ht 
of  before, —  a  sense  of  the  terrible 
change  that  awaits  me  there,  has 
lately  come  over  me ;  it  is  no  use  to 
disguise.  If  I  &il,  I  am  inevitably 
ruined ;  and  my  friends  in  £urQj;»e, 
whom  I  have  disobeyed  in  leavmg 
them,  will  join  in  the  laugh  and  de- 
rision that  will  mock  me;  and  these 
convictions  haunt  me,  and  the  last 
two  or  three  days  I  have  spent  half 
the  time  in  vain  and  bitter  reflections ; 
but  I  am  encouraged  by  the  most 
amiable  associations  to  the  oontraiy, 
by  many  of  my  fellow-paaBengen. 
My  life  at  sea  has  been — could  ym, 
believe  it? — quite  agreeable,  though 
tormented  by  vicissitudes  of  weather, 
for  one  does  not  escape  even  by 
going  far  away  from  land.  Yet  the 
time  has  passed  pleasantly.  How 
cheerfully  our  voyage  b^;an ;  the 
weather  soft,  the  sky  serene ;  the  sea 
so  bright  and  smooth,  that  I  thou^t 
its  glassy  surfiuse  could  never  be  over- 
spread by  anger.  Alas !  what  treach- 
ery lurks  in  its  hollow  depth !  Our 
days  passed  gaily:  at  nme  we  as- 
sembled at  breaknist  in  the  immense 
saloon,  some  hundred  feet  long;  two 
great  tables  running  its  wholelength : 
a  wide  space  for  this  repast,  vrith  eveiy 
luxury  of  earth  and  sea.  Our  passen- 
gers, numbering  120  odd,  were  punc- 
tual at  their  posts ;  and  certaimy  no 
scene  could  be  more  animated:  the 
clatter  of  plates  and  hubbub  of  con- 
versation were  new  and  exciting;  and 
when  I  listened  to  it  in  my  cabin, 
that  opened  in  the  saloon,  it  had  a 
most  strange  effect  A^r  breakfiut, 
every  body  took  to  the  deck ;  some 
talked,  others  walked ;  and  what  fine 
acconmiodations  for  promenades  I  The 
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like  i  bold  introder  upon  the  awM 
ikment  Hondreds  of  miles  risiiig 
sp  between  me  and  all  of  those  I  had 
never  lost  sight  of  before.  There  was 
flomfrhmg  startling,  fearfully  so,  in 
the  Uiought ;  but  it  did  not  last  long 
in  such  merry  sonahine.  At  three 
ve  descended  to  make  our  toilette 
for  dinner,  that  was  punctually  ready 
it&ar.  And  how  plentiful  and  sump- 
tuous this  grand  meal  of  the  day ; 
twrj  variety  of  meats  and  vegetables 
eoQud  in  every  cunning  variety  of 
style:  where  all  came  from,  or  how  all 
was  dime,  I  could  never  see  or  dis- 
cern. The  attention  was  excellent: 
the  utmost  order  prevailed  under 
thev^ilant  eye  of  the  black  steward, 
George,  who,  in  spite  of  his  short 
kra  and  broad  back,  was  every 
where  and  every  thing  on  these  oc- 
canoos ;  his  shining  f^e,  all  covered 
with  perspiration,  was  a  sight, — it 
Kerned  to  reflect  its  own  jetty  black- 
ness. After  dinner,  it  was  delij^htlul 
to  walk  about  the  deck,  and  mhale 
the  firesh  breezes  of  the  crispy  sea, 
and  watch  the  dying  gleams  of  the 
sun,  whose  declining  radiance  lit  up 
both  tkj  and  ocean  with  its  fierv 
dare,— It  was  beautiful  to  behold. 
The  evening  had  its  attractions ;  cards 
engaged  some,  and  music  had  its  d&- 

Totees.    La  Gomtesse  M ,  whose 

marvellous  voice  has  so  often  en- 
thralled the  gilded  salons  of  luzu- 
noos  Paris,  exerted  its  witchery 
here.  With  an  amiability  beyond 
pnuse,  she  sang  for  us,  with  grace 
and  eiroresdon,  some  of  the  liveliest 
vn  Off  her  own  sunny  land,  where 
song  and  the  merry  castanet  never 
toe.  It  was  amusing  to  see  the  al- 
hurement  of  her  music  upon  the 
divera  groups  scattered  over  the  ves- 
sel; hv  degrees,  all  collected  about 
her,  tifl  the  covered  deck  we  occu- 
pied was  thronged  to  pressure ;  and 
the  woolly  heads  of  the  negroes  filled 


walked  abroad.  Oh,  what  a  change  I 
and  it  was  as  mat  with  me.  I  laid 
in  my  berth,  rolling,  half  unconscious, 
from  side  to  side,  a  wretched  thing ! 
I  saw  nothing,  heard  nothing,  but 
the  roaring  storm;  knew  nothing, 
felt  nothing,  but  such  a  sensation  of 
—  oh  dear!  it  makes  me  dizzy  to 
think  of  it.  At  last  I  was  persuaded 
up  on  deck;  and  what  a  sight!  the 
wmd  and  sea  were  still  furioushr  con- 
tending. After  several  days*  night- 
fall conflict,  our  excellent  Captain 
Hoskins,  in  whose  vigilance  and  skill 
I  felt  unbounded  reliance,began  to  get 
erated ;  and  I  saw  he  was  &- 
to  interfere  between  the  com- 
nts.  More  steam  was  put  on, 
and  the  Great  Western,  obeoient  to 
the  impulse,  rushed  into  the  mSUe* 
Man  and  the  roused  elements  met; 
but  our  course  was  onward,  in  spite 
of  the  fiercest  opposition.  Now  and 
then  I  raised  my  head,  and  looked 
with  terror  at  the  mountainous  sea 
that  bore  us  up  on  its  mighty  waves, 
and  threatened  to  hurl  us  mto  mid 
air  as  we  descended  rapidly  into  the 
yawning  chasm  that  succeeded.  I 
sprung  back  appalled  at  the  thought 
of  engulfment;  but  they  had  an 
end :  **  tout  pas$e^  tout  ccuse^  tout 
kuse"  says  the  proverb,  and  so  did 
this. 

May  2. 

We  are  getting  along  gloriously; 
sunshine  and  storms  engage  us  no 
more.    The  Great  Western  and  her 
noble  captain  are  absorbed  in  their 
business,  and  every  day  we  make  an 
advance  of  some  hundreds  of  miles. 
To-morrow  we  shall  see  the  land 
they  say ;  how  exhilarating  the  pro- 
mise !      Symptoms  of  an  approach, 
began  to  shew  themselves ;  the  men 
are  shaving  off  their  sea-beards,  and 
the  women  begin  to  think  o£  ^ixeit 
disordered  locks  again.    The  grater 


are  anzioasly  bound.  For  myself  I 
have  ceased  to  think  of  the  ad- 
ventures or  misfortunes  that  may  be- 
fall me  there ;  all  other  emotions  are 
buried,  absorbed,  in  one  deep,  in- 
tense feeling  of  curiosity  that  has 
taken  complete  possession  of  my 
soul.  Oh  I  how  mtolerably  long  an 
hour  seems  which  interposes  between 
the  present  and  the  ffoal  of  my 
boundless  impatience.  Our  last  din- 
ner was  a  joyous  one;  and,  mi- 
raculous to  sav,  after  seventeen 
days  eating  and  drinking  of  some 
120  hungry  people,  our  sea  appetites 
would  have  made  a  landsman  stare ; 
the  supply  seemed  more  abundant 
than  ever;  the  wines  circulated 
freely;  and  the  eloquence  of  our 
ocean  orators  could  no  longer  con- 
tain itself:  toasts  and  speeches  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  health  of  Captain 
Hoskins  was  drank  amid  cheers  and 
bravos.  He  replied  with  that  mo- 
desty and  correct  feeling  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  man,  and  bid  us  adieu 
with  affectionate  regret.  The  con- 
fidence I  have  repos^  from  the  be- 
ginning in  this  admirable  com- 
mander has  never  for  a  moment  de- 
serted me ;  and  his  indefatigable 
attention  to  his  important  duties  at 
all  hours  and  in  all  weathers  has 
called  forth  our  unanimous  and 
most  grateful  admiration.  No  won- 
der such  a  man  should  enioy  such 
general  esteem;  few,  indeed,  are  so 
entirely  worthy  of  it. 

I  laid  down  my  pen  an  hour  ago  to 
run  on  deck  breathless  at  the  news 
we  had  arrived  on  soundhigs,  which 
simply  means  that  we  had  passed 
the  bottomless  sea,  and  could,  by 
dropping  a  heavy  piece  of  lead  with 
a  long  line,  touch  the  solid  earth. 
That  gave  me  such  a  sensation  as  I 
cannot  describe,  and  it  was  deepened 
a  thousand  times  when  I  recollected 
that  it  was  American  earth, — that 
land  I  had  so  long  and  so  ar- 
dently desired  to  see.  I  was  stand- 
ing by  as  the  lead  drew  up  with 
some  of  the  soil  adherinir  to  it.    I 


May  3,  Sisndm$, 

Look  there,  Mina,  behold  America ! 
Since  daylight  we  have  seen  land, 
and  since  that   how  I  have    been 
staring  till  my  sight  has  grown  dim 
and  confused.    We  have  passed  the 
Hook,  a  point  of  land  around  which 
we  tum^  into  a  fine  stream  between 
two  islands,  looking  almost  like   a 
canal,  leading  straifi;ht  to  the  harbour 
of  New  York.    As  we  go  steaming 
rapidly  along  in  smooth  water,  I  am 
every   moment   enchanted    by  the 
lively  landscapes  that  present  them- 
selves, so  entirely  unlike  any  thing 
I  ever  saw  or  fancied.    Hill  and  dale 
decked  in  the  highest  verdure  and 
luxuriating  in  the  richest  foliage, 
succeed  in  the  most  pleasing  variety. 
Numberless  villas  are  dotted  along 
the  sea-coast,  all  painted  in  dazzling 
white,  relieved  by  green  Venetian 
blinds.    These  prettv  objects  are  to 
me  so  perfectly  novel,  that  I  am  ex- 
claiming with  delight  every  moment 
The  harbour  of  New  York  opens 
upon  us.    Can  any  thing  in  nature 
be  more  magnificent  ?    l^ands  of  the 
most  picturesque  beauty  are  scatterdl 
in  every  direction  the  eye  wanders 
to.    The  city  itself  is  an  object  of 
wonderful  attraction.    A  lovely  pro- 
menade called  the  Battery,  adom^ 
with  splendid  trees  and  pretty  walks, 
and  running  from  the  water^s  edge, 
may  be  considered  its  natural  frontis- 
pioce,    and   nothing   can    be    more 
strikingly  beautiful  to  the  eye  of 
a  stranger. 

I  have  scribbled  these  lines  with 
my  pencil  as  we  steamed  alon^,  but 
my  impressions  are  so  rapid  and 
various,  that  I  must  give  myself  up 
to  them  entirely.  You  shall  have 
them,  with  me,  at  another  time. 
Adieu. 

KtvD  York,  May  8. 

My  dear  Madame  G y  I  send 

you  the  welcome  intelligence,  as  yoa 
will  regard  it,  of  my  safe  arrival  in 

tliA   vrAAfpm   iirnrlil  •   atmI    iirftaf   At\   T 
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d^  krt,  and  wis  gteMj  straek  at 
fint  with  the  unaqpeeted  size  and 
wmmenaal  opulence  of  the  city. 
Ai  we  taoended  one  of  the  two  fine 
men  that  enclose  New  Tork,  I  ob- 
lenred  the  qatLVs  lined  with  noble 
nzdiODses  and  fleets  of  fine  vessels 
lidiitt  at  anchor  in  front  of  them. 
On  toe  steamer  reaching  the  wharf, 
Ivas  greatly  diverted  at  the  crowd 
lod  iKutle,  and  very  much  flattered, 
fMi  may  be  sore,  to  find  that  my 
inifil  was  making  a  great  sensation, 
eren  down  to  those  matter-of-fact 
oeitares  the  cusUMnhonse  oflSicers, 
ii»  treated  all  my  parcels  as  sacred 
property,  when  I  expected  jnst  the 
coQtnry  from  the  much -talked -of 
Mtiooal  curiosity.  As  I  drove  along 
tbe  streets  to  my  hotel,  I  found  them 
aDgularlv  quiet  and  deserted,  lliatl 
ittribated  to  the  character  of  the  day, 
which  is  observed  here  alter  the 
ibfaioii  of  LcMklon. 

The  houses  above  are  of  all  possible 
lixes  and  colours,  but  generally  well 
bmH  and  cheerfiil  in  aspect;  the 
psriog  not  over  smooth,  as  I  felt  by 
the  JMting  of  the  carriage,  but  very 
dean  and  nice.  On  reaching  the  lower 
ptrt  of  the  town  my  attention  was 
dnected  to  the  Park  Theatre,  where  I 
wiiengaged.  I  b^an  to  express  my 
admiration  of  a  fine  building  in 
oarUe  aild  of  great  size,  but  was 
mm  cored  of  my  illusion  by  being 
told  that  it  was  the  City  HaU. 

*"  There  is  the  theatre  !**  and  I 
looked  upon  a  building  as  utterly 
^oid  of  architectural  merits,  as  any 
poblie  edifice  I  ever  saw.  Nothing 
coold  be  meaner  or  more  uninviting 
^  its  exterior ;  but  I  was  told  not 
to  despair,  that  my  opinion  of  it 
would  rise  on  crossmg  its  threshold, 
«nd  »  I  hold  myself  in  reserve.  I 
alighted  at  the  American  Hotel, 
^nat  I  had  been  strongly  recom* 


dressed  m  high  fashion,  display  their 
wit  and  gallantry  in  the  gayest  com- 
pliments. Mr.  S.,  on  the  contrary, 
attired  in  plain  black,  and  with  a 
manner  most  staidly  seasoned,  had 
the  serious  aspect  of  a  man  of  business. 
He  sat  down,  looked  at  me,  said  the 
day  was  fine,  to  which  I  cheerfully 
assented,  asked  about  my  voyi^, 
looked  again,  hemmed,  and  gettingr 
very  formally  up,  said  he  would  call 
again ;  and  so  benui  and  ended,  in 
five  minutes,  my  nrst  interview  with 
an  American  director.  I  was  told 
he  was  rather  eccentric,  though  a 
very  honest,  upright  man ;  but  that 
loouadty  was  a  weakness  he  never 
inaulged  in,  that  he  would  do  any 
thing  to  oblige  you  but  talk  to  you. 
Yet  1  am  sure  I  shall  like  Mr.  S. 

I  must  confess  my  first  dinner  asto- 
nished me  outright.  The  table  was 
most  el^rantly  garnished  with  fine 
linen  and  beiutiful  glass;  and — 
would  you  believe  it  f —  I  was  so  po- 
sitivelv  assured  by  those  who  had 
been  here  that  a  napkin  was  not  to 
be  found  in  the  country,  that  I  had, 
consequentlv,  brought  some  dozen 
with  me.  I  found  them  useless.  Four 
or  five  courses  were  served,  and 
nothing  could  have  been  better 
cooked  or  of  better  quality.  There 
is  **  science**  in  the  kitchens  of  the 
hotels,  and  I  begin  to  think  that 
America  is  not  quite  so  barbarous  as 
fine  folks  have  assured  me :  how- 
ever, I  have  some  more  to  see.  As 
I  went  to  bed  I  put  my  head  out  of 
the  window  for  a  look  at  the  stars 
Uiat  twinkled  with  a  brilliancy  un- 
known to  me  before,  but  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  the  novelUes  below. 
The  Park  lay  before  me,  a  pretty 
promenade,  with  fine  tall  trees  and 
well  lighted.  The  Ci^  HaU  reared 
its  "wmte  marble  head  on  the  left, 
and  the  facade  of  the  Park  Theatre 
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Ever  siiioe  I  have  been  lost  in  a 
turmoil  of  yisits  and  arrangements. 
I  shall  reauire  a  conple  of  weeks  to 
put  myself  en  irain^  tdter  an  interval 
of  rest  the  longest  I  have  ever  taken. 
The  excitement  to  see  me  on  the 
stage  b^pois  to  alarm  me.  The  box- 
office,  I  am  told,  is  besieged  from 
morning  to  night,  and  the  mad 
people  are  ready  to  pay  any  thing  to 
get  places;  perhaps  some  of  them 
may  repent  or  their  bargain.  Mana- 
gers come  pouring  in  Som  all  quar- 
ters, and  offers  tne  most  tempting 
are  urged  upon  me :  it  would  be 
wiser  for  them  to  wait  and  see  first. 
I  have  been  persuaded,  almost  against 
my  judgment,  to  give  ihe  Cracovienne 
dance,  and  the  Tarantule  for  my 
dSbui,  and  the  dance  to  precede  the 
ballet.  The  reasons  advanced  for 
this  strange  overturn  of  things  are 
plausible  enough.  The  extravagant 
expectations  of  my  saltatory  powers 
risinff  so  high  here,  that  to  meet  it  is 
clearly  beyond  any  human  effort; 
so  it  is  thought  that  my  appearance 
in  this  popular  dance  wnere  the 
music,  dress,  and  movement,  are  so 
novel,  that  criticism  will  be  disarmed, 
and  that  the  probable  effect  will  be, 
if  not  to  please,  at  least  to  mystify 
them ;  so  that  whatever  disappoint- 
ment may  ensue  it  will  not  be  fatal, 
nor  cut  me  off  from  a  chance  of 
recovering  all  in  the  ballet.  Great 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting 
together  a  corp$  de  ballet^  not  for  want 
of  material,  as  from  timidity  to  run 
the  risk  of  criticism.  It  required 
great  exertions  to  induce  the  actors 
to  take  part  in  the  ballet,  as  all  shrunk 
from  the  really  important  and  arduous 
part  of  Omeopatico.  At  last  an  old 
favourite  of  the  establishment,  Mr. 
Fisher,  was  selected,  who  promised, 
from  his  great  comic  talent,  to  acquit 
himself  triumphantly. 

I  have  taken  several  drives  about 


supplied  with  every  variety  of  fine 
goods,  and  tastefully  fitted  up.  The 
environs  of  New  York  abound  in  the 
loveliest  scenery,  which  is  veiy  ac* 
cessible  by  crossing  in  commodioaB 
ferry-boats  either  of  the  noble  rivera 
that  roll  their  protecting  waters 
around  the  city.  Who  could  have 
imagined  that  such  a  dty,  so  richly 
endowed  in  natiund  b^ulnr  and 
monumental  splendour,  coula  have 
existed  in  young  barbarous  Ameri- 
ca! We  are  too  much  disposed  in 
Europe  to  indulge  the  c(»nplao»t 
supposition  that  au  that  is  wonderful 
and  rare  in  nature  and  art  ia  con- 
centrated within  our  borders;  but 
little  do  we  know  of  the  resources  of 
this  beautiflil  land  upon  which  Hea- 
ven has  so  prodigally  lavished  her 
bounties,  ana  that  man  has  done  so 
much  to  improve. 

I  went  last  night  to  the  Park  Thea- 
tre, and  was  agreeably  surprised  at 
the  neat  and  elegant  appearance  of 
the  interior,  so  strikingly  in  contrast 
with  its  trulv  contemptible  aspect 
without.  It  nas  four  tiers  of  boxes, 
that  are  all  open  in  the  style  of  Eng- 
lish theatres,  with  the  exception  of 
three  private  boxes  on  either  side  of 
the  second  tier.  Its  proportions  are 
very  good,  and  the  ornaments  in  excel- 
lent taste — white  and  gold.  The  play 
was  Macbeihy  for  the  benefit  of  a  cle- 
ver actress  and  great  favourite,  Miss 
Cushman.  Mr.  Charles  Eean  played 
the  hero  of  this  noble  tragedy,  and 
played  it  well.  It  is  an  arduous 
role^  and  demands  an  amount  of  ^y* 
sical  exertion  few  actors  are  adequate 
to;  but  Mr.  Charles  Kean  went 
through  it  with  great  ease  and  ad- 
mirable effect,  and  he  made  his  final 
exit  amid  the  cordial  and  unanimous 
applause  of  the  house. 

I  have  shed  my  first  tears  in 
America,  and  upon  what  occasion, 
think  you  ?    Shortly  after  my  arri- 
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herons  eontittrt.  HisToiceisamost 
wonderftii  orgsn,  of  the  ^peatest 
power  and  rarity  of  tone ;  it  rises 
nidi  the  tide  of  passion,  till  its  loud 
rererfoerations  fill  the  yenr  dome 
with  echoes;  and  it  sinks,  in  8{ti]ations 
of  tendemeas,  into  tones  of  such 
touching  sweetness  that  no  heart  can 
mist.  It  was  to  his  splendid  acting 
titat  I  paid  tearfal  homage,  and  never 
m  Biy  me  did  artist  inspire  me  with 
deeper  admiration.  Mr.  Forrest  has 
sidently  studied  and  pondered  over 
tibe  mjateriea  of  his  most  difficult  art. 
A  more  refined  and  accomplished  ar- 
tist I  have  never  seen,  and  ne  gives  a 
tint  so  natural  and  fSuniliar  to  his 
WSkK  creations,  that  you  are  se* 
dooed  into  utter  forgetfolness  of  the 
actor,  being  totally  absorbed  in  the 
&te  of  the  hero  he  portrays.  This 
b  the  triumph  of  genius.  But  how 
useless  it  is  to  heap  barren  words  of 
eology  on  such  a  performer !  It  is 
idle  to  attempt  a  description  of  his 
dame  attatudes,  his  noble  gait,  his 
distinct  enunciation,  and,  aoove  all, 
of  tiie  fine  dramatic  expression  he 
gives  to  every  passion  of  the  heart,  to 
every  working  of  the  mind.  America 
may  justly  point  to  her  Tahna,  and 
ask,  with  honest  pride,  if  he  be  not 
worthy  the  pedestal  fame  has  raised 
him  to,  and  tne  laurel-leaf  that  encir* 
d»hifl  brow. 

The  eventftil  day  of  my  dkbut  is 
upon  me,  to-morrow  will  be  a  boU" 
Temr  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  can- 
not difu^ise  firom  myself  the  import- 
ance of  the  result.  If  I  ikil  to  gratify 
tibe  unreasonable  ideas  of  my  poor 
ddll  previuling  here — and  how  can  I 
hope  to  do  so  ?— the  consequences  will 
be  to  me  most  fiital.  My  career  in 
this  country  will  end  ere  it  has  be- 
gun, and  my  return  to  Europe  will 
be  iij^nomiiiious.  Division  and  malice 


Jr«y  16f4. 
I  am  satisfied,  nay,  far  more,  re- 
joiced to  my  inmost  heart,  by  the 
most  unexnected  manifestation  of 
popular  feeling  in  my  favour ;  but  I 
will  relate  to  you  the  history  of  the 
night.  I  was  nervous  beyond  anj 
thing  I  ever  experienced  before ;  this 
was  natural,  and  I  have  partly  ex- 
plained it  already.  I  did  my  best  to 
suppress  my  emotions,  for  I  felt  the 
necessity  of  ciJm  but  earnest  effort. 
My  hotel  ikoes  the  theatre,  and  be- 
fore I  went  to  repose,  as  is  my  con- 
stant habit  on  a  dancing  night,  I 
caught,  unhappily,  a  glimpse  of  the 
immense  concourse  that  had  al- 
ready assembled  in  the  street  some 
hours  before  the  doors  were  to  open. 
There  was  much  excitement  among 
them,  and  I  understood  the  manager 
was  very  apprehensive  that  some  dis- 
order would  ensue.  He  was  hardly 
less  alarmed  than  I  was,  and  heartily 
wished  it  was  *^all  over,*"  and  so  did 
I  too.  On  going  to  the  theatre  I  had 
urgent  need  of  the  good-natured  en- 
couragement given  me,  for  I  had  well- 
nigh  lost  command  of  myself.  I 
di^ssed  for  the  Cracovienne,  and  lis- 
tened in  the  silence  of  my  room  to 
the  confused  sound  of  murmurs  that 
reached  my  ear,  and  indicated  the 
presence  of  that  excited  throng, 
crowded,  as  I  was  told,  to  the  very 
roof,  whose  judgments  I  was  about 
to  challenge.  I  trembled  in  every 
limb  with  apprehensions  I  could  not 
control;  I  had  hardly  strength  to 
walk  upon  the  stage.  The  curtain 
rose,  and  breathless  silence  prevailed ; 
the  music  struck  up,  and  the  moment 
came,  and  I  appeared.  The  scene 
that  ensued  beggars  description.  The 
whole  hcAue  rose,  and  such  a  shout 
aaoended,  as  stunned  my  senses,  and 
made  me  involuntarily  recoil.    M^ 
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amid  the  most  cheering  applause.  A 
yaudeyille  succeeded,  and  I  retired  to 
get  ready  for  the  ballet.  I  was  not 
curious  to  know  the  feeling  of  the 
house,  for  I  feared  it  must  be  unfa- 
vourable. I  b^gan  to  warm  to  my 
work,  and  my  ambition  awoke.  X 
resolyed  to  make  some  desperate 
efforts  before  I  yielded  the  struggle. 
I  soon  learned  that  such  a  state  of 
feeling  prevailed  as  had  been  calcu- 
lated on.  Great  confusion  of  opinion 
and  impression,  perhaps  some  disap- 
pointment, but  just  that  blank  state 
of  mind  that  I  might  hope  the  most 
from.  This  rous^  my  soul  to  ac- 
tion, and  I  longed  to  be  at  them.  As 
I  dashed  in  for  the  ballet,  the  sensa- 
tion was  hardly  less  strong  than  at 
the  first  My  appearance  in  feminine 
and  coquettish  attire  seemed  more  in 
harmony  with  their  expectations,  and 
they  evidently  liked  my  looks.  A 
loud  murmur  of  surprise  and  intense 
satisfaction  rose  on  every  side,  and 
ffave  me  a  stirring  impetus.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  say  what  I  did,  or  how  I 
did  it,  but  never  was  I  carried  so 
resistlessly  alons  on  a  buoyant  tide 
of  feeling  that  bore  me  qmte  away. 
I  danced  without  effort,  and  even 
Katty  applauded  some  of  my  feats. 
The  most  deafening  exclamations  of 
delight  broke  at  rapid  intervals  from 
all  parts  of  the  house,  till  they  lashed 
themselves  into  a  perfect  tempest  of 
admiration.  Never  before  did  I  be- 
hold so  vast  an  assembly  so  com- 
pletely under  the  sway  of  one  domi- 
nant feeling  and  so  entirely  aban- 
doned to  its  inspiration.  The  cur- 
tain fell  amid  a  roar  that  sounded 
like  the  fall  of  mighty  waters,  and 
that  quickly  brought  me  before  them. 
Their  applause  was  perfectly  frantic, 
cheers  and  bravoes  saluted  me,  and 


Hamnak,  February  1841. 
Dear  Sis, — An  opportunity  pre- 
senting by  Don ^'s  going  to  Paris, 

I  write  to  you  what  you  never  have 
learned  through  other  channels,  of 
my  complete  success  here,  that  goes 
on  still  increasing.  The  people  seem 
jealous  of  the  idat  I  acquired  in  the 
United  States,  and  are  anxious  that 
good  report  should  be  made  at  Paris 
of  the  cordial  recention  they  have 
given  to  a  truant  aojueuse,  I  have 
fearful  misgivings,  at  times,  that  I 
have  lastingly  forfeited  Parisian  fa- 
vour. I  stand  in  greater  need,  then, 
of  all  the  consolation  my  wonderful 
career  ought  to  afford  me.  Not- 
withstanding your  deep  disappoint- 
ment at  my  non-return  to  Europe, 
yet  I  am  persuaded  you  are  grati&d 
at  the  continued  good  fortune  that 
follows  me,  emptying  its  veriest 
treasures  in  mv  lap  with  prodigal 
hands.  I  am  aelignted  that  I  have 
come  hither,  not  for  the  extension  of 
my  renommee  merely,  but  rather  for 
the  charm  I  find  in  every  thing  that 
surrounds  me.  The  sky,  the  dime, 
its  luscious  plants, — the  people,  their 
generosity,  their  hospitality,  —  and 
scenes  and  sights  that  are  so  novel 
and  pleasing, — all  combine  to  mdte 
my  residence  here  indescribably  plea- 
sant, and  will  furnish  my  memory 
with  some  of  its  most  brilliant  re- 
trospections. You  would  have  been 
greatly  amused  last  night  had  you 
accompanied  me  to  the  opera.  It 
was  for  the  benefit  of  Mdlle.  Obee,  a 
very  charming  person,  greatly  es- 
teemed here ;  and  popularity  is  here, 
above  all  other  places,  profitable  to 
an  artiste.  It  is  the  singular  custom 
for  the  benejiciare  to  sit  at  the  public 
door  of  entrance  behind  a  table,  sup- 
porting: some  silver  dishes,  into  wh^h 
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vith  oChen,  tpptroiUy  unoonscioat 
of  any  awkwaninen  or  oddity  in 
her  pontian,  and  it  appears  far  less 
so  to  me  now.  The  truth  is,  public 
sittention  is  more  pointedly  directed 
towards  those  who  are  expected  to 
display  their  generosity;  to  these  I 
am  sore  the  e3q>a$S  must  be  the  most 
trying,  for  a  hum  or  murmur  of 
approbation  or  disappdntment  usual- 
Ijr  follows  any  mark  of  liberality  or 
nigqpardliness.  I  believe  this  usage  is 
ftmiliar  to  Havanah,  I  never  heard 
of  h  elsewhere.  There  are  other 
features  that  are  equally  distinctive. 
Visits  are  paid  to  all  your  distin- 
guished aw^uaintances,  who  are  es- 
pedaUy  invited  to  the  festival;  boxes 
are  retained  for  them,  unless  tliey 
signify  their  inability  to  come ;  tickets 
are  soit,  also,  to  all  the  influential 
persons,  who  retain  or  return  them 
with  excuses;  but  no  charge  what- 
ever IS  made  on  these  occasions. 
There  is  a  suspension  of  prices, 
and  all  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
eomer;  tickets,  at  the  usual  prices, 
are  sold  for  those  parts  of  the  theatre 
where  the  promiscuous  part  of  the 
aodknce  go,  the  upper  galleries,  but 
for  neither  the  lunettar,  or  boxes; 
and  the  eye  is,  therefore,  rarely  of- 
fended by  the  sight  of  vulgar  nbce. 
I^eoes  of  gold  of  various  amounts 
display  the  quality  and  munificence 
of  the  artiste's  aristocratic  patrons. 
The  currency  is  quite  a  treat  here, 
after  the  dirty  and  doubtful  paper 
money  of  the  "^  States.**  It  is  all  in 
solid  coin  of  ffold  and  silver,  of  va- 
riona  sizes  and  values,  fhustionizing 
from  the  "  omo,**  or  doubloon,  (a 
beautiful  coin  of  very  pure  gold) ; 
into  halves,  Qoarters,  and  evhths, 
also  in  gold,  and  easily  distin- 
inished.  The  coin  of  silver  most 
m    nse   is   called  ^nuietaL^  Anil    ;«. 


artiste  than  the  pecuniary  demon- 
strations,— the  ^* presents**  that  it  in 
usual  to  make  in  private  as  tokens  of 
friendly  esteem.  These  depend,  for 
their  value  and  number,  altogether 
on  the  popularity  of  the  artutte ;  so 
there  is  a  constant  stimulus  to  good 
behaviour  and  amiable  deportment, 
that  exercises  a  favourable  influence 
on  the  conduct  and  manners  of  the 
artistes  at  the  Havanah.  Mdlle.  Obee 
was  very  well  sustained  by  her  nu- 
merous friends;  and,  besides  a  golden 
harvest  at  the  door,  she  reaped 
whole  fields  of  flowers  and  com- 
plimentary verses  on  the  stage.  It 
appears  there  is  a  deal  of  poetic  fire 
amon^  these  glowing  sons  of  the  tro- 
pics ;  if  such  heat  did  not  hatch  poets, 
one  might  despair  of  the  brood  in 
more  ungenial  climes. 

I  have  great  reason  to  be  flattered 
at  the  hiffh-flown  effusions  of  torrid 
poesy,  of  which  I  am  the  fietvoured  - 
subject,  in  the  papers  here;  poetic 
garlands,  of  bright  and  varied  hue, 
are  daily  woven  rorme.  They  wreathe 
my  heart  from  the  graceful  gardens 
of  their  fancy,  while  they  heap  on 
my  head  the  choicest  gatherings  of  ^ 
their  rich  and  variegated  soil.  I  am  * 
hardly  well  enough  acquainted  with 
their  pompous,  but  ardent  language, 
to  judge  of  the  merit  of  the  former ; 
but  my  deep  and  long  love  of  the 
latter  tills  me  with  delight  as  I  con- 
template their  endless  varieties  and 
their  exquisite  beauty.  Oh !  how  I 
adore  flowers!  My  eyes  surfeit  on 
them,  and  their  deucious  odours  in- 
toxicate my  other  senses.  My  fancy 
is  enslaved  by  their  very  punty,  and 
musings  the  most  agreeable,  reveries 
the  most  exhilarating,  take  possession 
of  me  in  reffarding  these  emblems  of 
innocence,  toese  emanations  of  earth's 
Tw^f TV.    T  likp  tA  see  a  woman  fond 
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then  I  take  them  oat,  and  gase  on 
their  witheied  leaves  and  u^ed  ri- 
bands, till  my  eyes  fill  at  the  recol- 
lection of  the  enthnsiasm  that 
prompted  these  gentle  gifts.  How 
much  I  value  them,  how  kindly 
I  shall  ever  treasure  them  t  I  wish, 
my  dear  Th^^,  that  you  were  here 
to  get  with  me  into  one  of  these 
{grotesque,  yet  comfortable  swing- 
mg  volantes^  and  to  take  a  drive 
on  one  of  the  most  charming 
promenades  I  have  any  where  seen, 
nardly  excepting  the  magnificent 
ramparts  of  Vienna.  But  this  is 
totally  a  different  thing.  Imagine 
yourself  just  without  the  city  walls, 
moving  gently  along  on  the  aforesaid 
volanie  over  a  smooth  road  of  up- 
wards of  a  mile  in  length,  planted  on 
either  side  with  double  rows  of  younff 
but  thriving  trees,  adorned  with 
graoe^l  fountains  in  marble,  whose 
trickling  waters  fall  ffratefhU v  on  the 
ears.  At  one  end  of  the  road  we  are 
just  turning,  jrou  see  a  very  noble 
edifice ;  you  mistake  it  for  a  noble- 
man*s  palace.  Imposing  as  is  its  ex- 
terior, it  is  devoted  to  darkness  and 
xrime  within :  it  is  the  Ta^on  Prison. 
In  ascending  you  observe  that  this 
part  of  the  road  is  but  newly  opened, 
and  as  yet  incomplete.  A  fountain 
is  erecting  here,  the  grounds  adjoin- 
ing are  beine  laid  out  for  ornamental 
purposes,  ana  there  some  pretty  houses 
are  m  process  of  erection.  On  reach- 
ing the  middle  part  of  the  promenade 
we  find  ourselves  opposite  the  main 
entrance  to  the  town,  with  a  very 
striking  building  of  apreat  dimensions 
rearing  its  colonnade  on  the  risht. 
I  look  upon  that,  you  see,  witn  a 
fiimiliar  glance  of  recognition — that 
is  the  Ta^on  Theatre.  We  pass  on 
and  find  ourselves  in  the  most  beau- 
HM  portion  of  the  Paseo.  It  is  the 
favourite  resort,  evidently,  of  the 
crowd.  It  is  six  o*cloek,  the  witching 
hour;  and  now  that  ihe  scorching 


liberally  provided  fbr  the  lonnMB, 
are  occupied  by  oQnen  who  caunly 
ffaze  on  the  panorama  before  them, 
luxuriating  in  the  passionate  enjoy- 
ment of  thdr  cig€triio». 

On  either  side  of  the  carriage-road 
is  a  string  of  vo2afi^«  mo  ving  in  oppo- 
site directions,  of  all  shapes,  colours, 
and  pretensions,  —  the  elegantly 
adorned  and  silver-embossed  harness 
of  the  rich  noble*s  **  turn-out,**  to  the 
more  unpretending  one  of  the  homely 
dt  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  passion  a 
Havaneco  has  for  a  voUmU ;  it  seems 
with  him  the  first  necessary  of  life, — 
his  vademecwny  his  food  and  drink, 
making  his  li^  luxurious,  and  hit 
ambition  contented.  There  is  more 
in  this  than  the  mere  nsage,  or  as 
determining  his  claim  to  respectable 
competence;  in  truth,  the  climate 
reouires  this  indispensable  agrhnen. 

Xou  smile  incredulously  at  my 
complaint  of  heat,  when  one  should 
be  shivering  by  righU  with  cold. 
Here  am  I — yes,  it  is  February  — 
languishing  under  the  subdvdnff 
warmth  of  a  temperature  at  8(? 
Fahrenheit;  summer  insects  bunjng 
in  my  ears,  and  choicest  firuits  slaking 
my  parched  mouth.  This  is  oertainhr 
a  droll  revolution  of  seasons  that  filb 
me  with  daily  wonder ;  I  thought  all 
such  magic  was  confined  to  the  opera 
house.  I  used  to  be  pnzzlea  in 
Paris  when  told  that  the  Americana 
were  five  hours  behind  us  in  time, 
and  that  we  were  snnglv  in  bed 
whilst  they  had  the  evenmg  before 
them.  I  fuicjed  then  these  Americans 
were  a  clever  people,  and  that  they 
even  got  more  out  of  Time  than  the 
old  ones  of  Europe  could  contrive. 
I  have  never  douoted  that  this  was 
so,  havinff  had  it  on  good  authority^ 
but  I  shall  never  quite  believe  it  tin 
I  can  prove  it  ibr  myself,  and  tliere 
is  little  chance  of  (hat  before  8(mie- 
body-*it  will  be,  I  am  sure,  a  Yankee 
—  mvents  a  plan  of  being  in  two 
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nnfliiig  fofl  Koognhkmi  to  frietidi 
and  Aoinudntaiieei.  How  could  laeh 
thiQgB  be  if  thdr  ioei  were  cold,  and 
a  afc^rp  wind  was  making  bavoe  with 
their  noses?  I  tell  you  the  air  is 
bahny,  Uie  sky  serene  as  a  good 
woman's  ecmseienoe,  and  the  warmth 
langnidly  oproessiye,  and  it  is  the 
10th  day  of  Febmary,  1841.  Now 
pot  away  yoor  ineredidity,  Th^r^ 
and  believe  that  all  is  not  profit  in 
Havaoah,  and  that  one  must  travel 
not  merely  to  dance  and  set  gloiy, 
bot  to  see  and  ftel  that  which  can't 
be  seen  or  felt  elsewhere. 

On  the  mid-way  between  the  vehi- 
cles are  groups  of  norsemen,  who  ride 
badly  enougn,  enlivened  by  officers 
m  military  attire,  giving  relief  and 
animation  to  the  rest.  The  horses, 
Ibr  the  most  part,  are  sorr^  jades. 
Mules  are  in  great  requisition  for 
the  votantes^  and  are  little  adapted  for 
the  weak.  The  native  horse  is  small, 
but  sironff  and  flat,  with  enormous 
chests  and  flowing  tails.  Such  is  the 
"  fiill  dress*'  of  a  ikshionable  horse 
IB  these  parts.  They  are  pretty- 
headed  and  br^ht-eyed,  and  would 
lo<^  well  in  lithograph.  If  you 
have  grown  tired  of  the  up  and  down 
driving  of  the  Paseo,  we'll  follow  the 
crowd  to  the  Ta^on  Garden,  some 
rery  prettQy  lud-out  founds  en- 
donng  the  summer  residence  of  the 
captain  governor,  a  couple  of  miles 
mm  town.  My  first  visit  was  rather 
amusing.  We  had  descended  firom 
the  voSaUe  for  a  walk;  a  beautiful 
moonlkrht  night,  we  sauntered  down 
an  afl&,  that  looked  too  inviting 
to  resist ;  we  pursued  it  till  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  sweet  garden,  where 
we  wandered  wonderingand  delighted. 
At  every  torn  a  new  and  agreeable 
■urpdse;  a  itt  ^eau;  a  gurgling 
wirterfidl,  writn  its  mosi  and  grottoes ; 
we  ascended  temces,  sat  down  in 


vate  property,  at  what  distance  tnm 
the  dty,  and  now  we  had  even  lost 
the  wav  out  to  our  vokmia.  Per- 
haps, thinks  I,  we  have  been  decoyed 
into  fkiry  d(unain;  and  when  the 
leaves  fluttered  in  the  eveniiw  breese 
I  looked  round  for  some  Bttle  elf 
to  summon  me  befbre  her  queen.  I 
thouffht  of  the  magical  gardens  in 
Uie  AnMm  N^kis^  and  afl  the  droll 
things  and  queer  tricks  practised  on 
the  fkiry  adventurers  into  those 
unknown  prednets,  and  I  really  be- 

Sn  to  fM  quite  uuMsy ;  sudi  is 
e  effect  of  imagination.  I  started 
to  find  my  way  out,  and  had  not 
gone  twenty  paces  before  a  sudden 
turn  brougnt  us  upon  a  gay  group 
of  ladies  Ukd  gentlemen,  who  stared 
at  us  quite  strangely.  I  passed 
on  as  ihey  bowed,  and  got  out  at 
length,  to  find  I  had  been  making  so 
free  with  the  captain-general's  sar- 
dens.  The  road  that  connects  these 
grounds  with  the  Paseo  is  laid  out 
with  great  pretension — fine  trees, 
stone  Senches ;  but  is  fUlen  into  sad 
condition,  and  for  an  odd  reason ;  it 
was  constructed  by  George  Ta^n, 
who  seems  to  have  taken  Havanah 
up  by  the  arm  and  jumped  into  an- 
other century.  He  has  conferred 
inestimable  benefits  on  the  place, 
adorned  it  with  noble  edifices ;  em- 
bellished it  with  gardens,  squares, 
and  fountains;  gave  security  to  ita 
streets  by  clearing  them  of  robbers 
and  assassins;  and  promoted  its 
heaJth,  comfort,  and  convenience  in 
a  thousand  ways;  and,  sad  to  say, 
as  is  too  often  tne  case  with  benefac- 
tors, public  and  private,  bated  for  hia 
pains.  I  mean  not  to  reflect  on  the 
want  of  generosity  of  native  charac- 
ter that  prevents  them  acknowledg- 
ing these  great  benefits;  but  H  t^ms 
Tacou  was  disJaied  Ibr  hte  Jdgh- 
banded  «i^ergy  i^  ^?^^^.!^ 
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again,  and  thongh  nine  at  nigbt,  we 
find  the  scene  still  gay ;  the  walks 
animated  by  groups  in  merry  chat, 
the  ciffars  of  the  men  outshining  the 
sparkung  eyes  of  the  fiiir  dames,  the 
incessant  rattle  of  whose  coquettish 
fkns  gives  notice,  like  the  generous 
rattle-snake  of  the  States,  of  the 
danger  of  approaching  within  the 
pale  of  their  fascination.  Really  it  is 
pleasant  thus  on  a  soft,  bright  night 
m  June — ^no,  February — ^to  loll  in  a 
wjiante  and  be  slowly  etdrcdn^e  up 
and  down  this  delightful  promenade 
amidst  lights,  and  music,  and  water- 
falls, and  lively  throngs;  but  Uie 
driv^  home  again  is  a  ereat  treat. 
The  houses  here  are  droll,  fantastic 
thin|;s,  certainly^;  of  all  colours, 
fiwhions,  and  sizes;  but  most  of 
them  seem  constructed  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  strangers,  for  what  with 
immense  windows  without  sashes  or 
^lass,  and  wider  doors,  it  must  be  an 
immense  effort  of  good  breeding  that 
prevents  you  seeing  what  tbe  lamily 
are  about  within.  It  is  tbe  fashion, 
I  observe,  to  arrange  six  or  eight 
chairs  in  the  middle  of  the  room  near 
the  window,  facing  each  other,  when 
all  the  company  sit  with  great  gravity 
talking  witn  and  gazing  at  each  other. 
Innumerable  groups  of  this  kind  one 
observes  on  pissing.  In  other  houses 
the  family  will  be  grouped  round  a 
table ;  elsewhere  dimcing;  often  dis- 
coursing through  iron-bars,  that  pro- 
tect the  windows  Arom  I  don*t  know 
what,  with  acquaintances  standing  in 
the  street.  This  is  the  case  usually 
between  the  young  unmarried,  who 
are  kept  apart  in  this  bar-bar-ous 
way  as  under  better  moral  restraint. 
Another  oddity  is  the  doorway, 
or  porte^  between  which  is  almost 
invariably  the  coach -bouse,  for 
here  stands  the  treasure,  the  idol  of 

thfk  hAiiiiA.   tliA   vtnbmi^.       Atul    -nrliAn 


not  indiq[>en8able.  This  is  thus  a 
very  close  neighbourhood,  and  a  dis- 
agreeable one  on  many  accounts,  be- 
tween the  inmates  of  the  house  and 
the  stable.  But  the  natives  care 
nothing  for  this ;  the  horse,  or  mule, 
is  as  necessary  as  the  valcade^  and 
both  are  equally  fitvoured.  I  am 
speaking  now  only  of  the  smaller 
domiciles  of  homely  cots.  There  are 
in  Havanah  many  mansions  of  an 
extent  and  splendour  that  would  ar- 
rest your  notice  in  the  first  capitals 
of  Europe ;  the  house  of  the  Marquis 
d*Aloos,  of  Don  Montaloe,  Counts 
de  Penalvee  and  de  la  Beoenoon,  &c 
are  as  striking  for  their  gardens  as 
admirable  for  their  style.  But  of 
this  another  time,  lou  must  be 
tired,  Ther^  after  your  "drive  on 
the  Paseo,**  that  you  must  fimcy  yon 
have  taken  with  me,  and  I  will  spare 
you  my  chatter  till  another  day. 

I  went  on  Tuesday  to  see  the 
Spanish  company  perform,  as  they  do 
three  times  a- week,  at  the  Solon 
Theatre.  There  are  someeood  or- 
tUtes  among  them,  imported  by  the 
inde&tigabte  Don  Msrte  from  the 
mother  country.  In  his  mansu^erial 
lists  jou  find  artistes  of  as  difrerent 
qualities  and  varieties  as  you  do  ac- 

guaintances  in  his  real  ones.  Which 
e  makes  most  of,  the  object  of  all 
his  enterprises,  I  don*t  know;  but 
which  he  is  most  in  harmony  with, 
I  do  know.  The  play  was  inter- 
esting and  warmer  in  its  action 
than  I  expected  a  Spanish  drama  to 
be ;  they  are  mostly  cold  and  stiff 
and  too  Castilian  in  their  gravity; 
but  this  called  forth  the  passions  of 
the  artistes^  save  scone  to  the  expres- 
sion of  feeung,  ana  was  effective, 
dramatic,  and  exciting.  One  real  in- 
cident of  a  distressing  kind  call^ 
forth  the  painful  sympathies  oi  the 


lumever,  followed,  and  I  nw  evident 
mnptoms  that  it  was  greatly  relished. 
The  fiavaiiecoB  seem  to  enjoy  a 
iaroe  with  hearty  flood-htunour,  a 
real  joyous  sympaUiy  with  its  fim 
that  sustains  my  notions  of  their 
deep  good  nature ;  eyery  droll  inci* 
dent  fuid  diverting  torn  brought  out 
•honta  <^  merriment;  whilst  con- 
itant  laughter  recompensed  every 
witty  exfHression  and  playful  mtrtake. 
There  was  one  very  old  man,  who 
was  the  marked  fitvourite  of  the  au- 
dience. He  is  said  to  have  lost 
moch  of  that  elastic  humour  and 
buoyant  facetiousness  that  made  him 
in  years  gone  by  so  irresistible ;  he 
itiU  preserved  his  mastery,  however, 
—for  a  single  look  convulsed  the 
bouse.  I  divined  at  once  his  charm, 
or,  rather,  felt  the  spell,  and  saw 
from  whence  it  emanated ;  it  was  in 
his  face, — its  laughter-moving  |>ower, 
whilst  every  muscle  stood  rigid,  its 
penetrating  humour,  that  sought 
mirth  in  its  innermost  recesses,  were, 
indeed,  quite  vanquishing ;  and  often, 
without  knowing  a  word  he  said,  I 
laughed  as  heartily  as  the  rest.  How 
mysterious  is  this  gift  of  true  comic 
humour ;  how  few  actors  I  have 
ever  seen  possess  it  in  all  its  genuine 
breadth  ami  richness ! 

I  cannot  close  my  letter  without 
giving  you  whi^  may  interest  you 
most,  some  account  of  my  theatrical 
progress  here,  that  you  have  doubt- 
less heard  much  of  already.    I  am 
making  great  and  rapid  advances  in 
popular  estimation  here;    and,  ac- 
CQstomed  as  I  have  been  lately  to 
the  moat  boisterous  tokens  of  aomi- 
lation,  there  is  still  something  pleas- 
iiig  and  exciting  in  the  frantic  ap- 
plause that  haus  me  nightly  from 
ihis    new   people.     Their    compli- 
aentarv  homage  has  taken  a  very 
fimcifiii  ^ht  indeed,  but  to  me  a 
leaUy  chBrijjfg  one.    As  I  iinfshe^l 
t  pirouette  j^  ju^twitb  siogalax* 
Mjdtyf  ioiigiae  my  surprise  to  see 
khtingr  ^mf  veiy  feet  two  beauti^ 


Five  them  infinite  satis&ction.  Had 
neglected  it,  they  would  have  been 
greatly  mortified.  Thc^  like  coquet- 
ting with  an  artiUe^  and  it  is  agreeable 
enough  to  me  to  humour  Uiem  in 
such  a  way.  It  is  amusing  the  inter- 
est taken  in  these  playM  mani- 
festations of  regard ;  but  they  ser^e, 
I  see,  as  stimulants  to  enthusiasm, 
that  f^oes  on  in  a  steady,  deep  cur- 
rent, mcreasing,  till  I  am  puxzled  to 
know  where  it  will  end.  I  am  al- 
ways half  startled  at  such  excessive 
excitement ;  I  tremble  lest  in  a  giddy 
moment  I  should  do  something  to 
turn  the  tide,  and  when  the  sea  is  in 
such  violent  a^tation  a  change  of 
wind  is  certain  destruction :  may  the 
fidries  protect  me !  Would  you  were 
here,  Th^rese,  to  have  a  peep  at  the 
world  so  peculiarly  our  own  from 
behind  the  scenes.  What  sights  and 
sounds!  you  would  fancy  its  in- 
habitants all  painted  brown  for  agi^y 
piece ;  and,  then,  the  strange,  unm- 
telligible  gabble  they  carry  on.  But 
your  sense  and  patience  both  would 
be  sorely  tried,  as  mine  is,  by  the 
horrid,  suffocating  fUmes  of  tobacco. 
Every  body  smokes  here,— man,  wo- 
man, boy,  and  girl,  almost  down  to 
the  baby  just  escaped  from  the  cra- 
dle ;  but  still  I  was  not  prepared  for 
the  novel  spectacle  of  the  very  "  syl- 
phides*"  themselves  strutting  about 
with  huge,  undisguised,  veritable  ci- 
gars in  their  mouths,  puffing  and 
smoking  Uke  so  many  yellow  chim- 
ney-pots, that  they  resemble  much 
both  m  symmetry  and  colour.  Smok- 
ing I  detest,  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
sufferable and  nauseous  follies  of  the 
day.  Strange  that  men  should  per- 
sist in  this  offennve  habit  that  all 
women  with  pretensions  to  a  no^  at 
all  civilised  umte  in  condemning; 
yet  custom  has  inured  men  to  this. 
But  a  woman's  smoldng  was  a  bar- 
barism I  hardly  suppled  myself 
destined  ever  to  see ;  and,  certamly, 
the  first  time  I  came  plump  upon  one 
of  my  whity-brown  attenaants,J^th 
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fmoke  of  a  eoloMtl  dgar,  and  <^  a 
hone-killiDg  strength,  vnth  all  the 
nonchalance  of  a  veteran  smoker,  was 
an  outrageons  novelty  that  absorbed 
me  quite ;  and  whilst  I  stood  gnudng 
there,  a  call  summoned  the  volcanic 
trofyte  to  the  sta^  and  each  one 
deposited  with  jealous  care  her 
predoua  weed  on  bench  and  chair, 
with  growling  menaces  neither  to 
touch  nor  taste,  and  then  they 
betook  themselves  to  their  myo- 
tic gambols,  meant  to  diarm  the 
love*lom  ^Reuben**  to  their /otrv 
haitnit.  It  requires  ftith  in  one^ 
art  to  preserve  illusions  amid  sndi 
scenes.  Surely  nasHUes  are  strange 
things;  and  who  can  hear  of  sudi 
marvels,  and  believe  them  true,  9an$ 
exaggeration,  sans  distortion?  I 
must  redeem,  however,  the  ladies 
of  Havanah  firom  the  charge  of 
any  proneness  to  this  odious  habit ; 
it  is  confined  to  the  women 
of  the  lower  classes.  Hie  moi 
of  all  degrees  smoke,  and  smoke 
every  where ;  in  the  houses,  in  the 
streets,  in  the  theatres,  in  the  caf^s, 
in  the  counting-room ;  eating,  diink- 
ing,  and  truly,  I  8uq>ect)  sleeping, 


they  smoke  smoke— smoke !  It  ia 
odd  that  strangers  don*t  scent  Ha- 
vanah far  out  at  sea ;  the  gmtlemas, 
however,  are  addictwl  to  a  small  pa- 
per cigar,  called  ^  dgarito,"  contain- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  pulverised 
tobac^  of  the  best  favour,  whidli  is 
by  no  means  offensive.  No  true 
luvaneco  even  moves  a  foot  without 
his  portable  armory  of  c^aritoa, — 
as  indispensable  to  him  as  is  his  quiver 
to  the  wild  Indian.  He  may  get 
along  comfortably  without  his  coat, 
hat,  or  neckcloth ;  but  without  his 
cigarito  he  could  neither  walk,  talk, 
nor  even  think.  The  first  thing 
that  follows  a  salutation  of  friend^ 
meetin§[  no  matter  where,  is  to  pull 
out  theur  pacquets,  light  the  aodable 
weed, — anotl^  talk :  it  ^ves  life  to 
the  Havaneco,  he  mpenB  his  heart  and 
mouth  at  the  same  time,  and  filla  up 
the  gaps  of  conversation.  A  dgar 
ought  to  be  the  national  emblem  of 
Cuba;  cotainly,  nothing  is  more 
completely  identified  wim  them  in 
my  mind,  and  I  ihall  never  reeall  a 
fnend  to  memory  who  will  not  be 
enveloped  in  a  soft  base  of  tobacco- 
smoke. 
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IgUm, 
t  WAS  <][uietl3r  one  morning,  and,  Ibr 
the  fiftieth  time,  enjoying  the  won- 
ders of  the  Imperial  Zeughaus  at 
Vienna ;  I  had  glanced  at  the  suit  of 
armour  of  that  uttle  hero,  the  second 
Louis  of  Hungary,  he  who  came  into 


marked  with  k  si^h  the  inlet  and  the 
iraue  of  the  assassm  nistol-shot  which 
dismissed  a  soul  to  tne  hall  of  heroes, 
and  gave  an  impetus  to  theological 
controversy,  I  heard  the  voices  of 
two  pretty  German  friends  inviting 
me  to  approach  and  contemplate  a 

RnlAniliil  TULnnnlv  nf  xtM^I  which  hud 
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^  And  had  matt  loran  thtn  tbcrs 
are  dftys  in  the  jrour,"  oghed  the  pea« 
m¥€  AItiiuu 

'  Sandi^  md  all  indnded  I*'  ex- 

1  the  yomifler  siflter. 

^  Andshelored  iSghtiog,  building, 

hunting,     coorsinffy    rievino,    kw- 

making,  wool-w<Hic,  the  yidin,  and 

drinkingi"    eried   the   hiogn^hical 

*"  And  her  name,"  nid  I,  «<  was 
labosn :  we  know  her  b J  thoat  aigns. 
And  that  Tery  long  dagger-hke 
Mini  to  her  ahoe  waa  pboed  thore 
for  a  Tery  kdy-like  purpoae.  Thia 
AiiHuon  general  of  an  army  of  vir- 
naa  poaaeBaad  the  hearta  and  alew 
the  bodiea  of  more  than  four  hun« 
dred  lorera.  The  oppoaition  lady 
who  lived  in  the  Tour  de  Neale  and 
deapfttehed  a  fireah  lover  and  her 
fareak&at  at  every  retoming  dawn, 
waa  incarnate  innooenee  compared 
with  thia  romantio  and  powerfdl 
hntehereaa.** 

*^  Aek,  du  Ueber  Chtt  T  eried  my 
yoong  fiienda  aimultaneoualy. 

^  When  a  knight  -  errant,*"  con* 
tinned  I,  **  became  captive  to  the 
bright  eyea  and  the  graeral  charms 
of  this  magnificent  she- wolf,  hii 
errantry  waa  eonaummated,  and  hia 
kni^tnood  crambling  into  the  grave. 
The  naoal  eoniae  of  events  was  for 
the  lady  to  invite  the  chevalier  to 
her  caatle  or  bower,  tot  she  lived 
before  the  period  of  nerves,  morals, 
or  your  Gennan  Mrs.  Chapone ;  uid 
he  waa  welcomed  by  groups  of  beau- 
ties all  attired  in  *  very  thm  clothing, 
and  but  little  of  it,*  such  as  receivM 
Sir  Arthur  in  the  Bridal  of  Trkr^ 
mam;  and  he  bathed  luxuriously  in 
rose-water ;  and  he  &red  sumptuously 
at  the  banquet ;  and  he  drank  deCT>ly, 
after  the  fashion  of  his  age ;  and  be 
laluted  Libussa  repeatedly ;  and  he 
iwore  to  love  her  everlastingly;  and, 
in  short,  like  a  knight,  he  behaved 
very  improperly,  slept  after  a  iieayy 
rapper  very  nn^y,  awoke  swearing 
M)iifliiiiiedlv.  dnnk  Seller  water    i*,». 


While  standbg  there  together,  she 
would  point  out  to  him  the  diversified 
beauties  of  the  view  lypa^  like  a 
lapse  of  loveliness,  at  theirieet ;  the 
steamer  running  up  to  Prague,— or 
that  would  have  been  running  had 
steamers  then  been  invented;  but 
thii  ooiddn*t  be,  because  it  waa  other- 
wise. But  she  would  .engage  him  in 
conversation  on  all  the  moat  approved 
topics  of  the  day, — infant-achoola,  the 
new  opera,  is  Journal  df s  3f ocfes,  and 
young  Napoleon;  and  then,  while 
the  unsuspecting  youth  waa  thrown 
off  his  gtuurd,  tht  cruel  inocmstant 
would  hurl  him  into  the  abyas 
below  by  a  sin^e  kick  in  the 
side  from  that  dagger-pointed  shoe ; 
leaving  him  an  example,  young 
ladiea,  and  me  a  moral  for  my  tale, 
illustrating  the  evil  consequences  that 
are  likely  to  fidl  on  young  gentle- 
men who  stay  out  at  nights  r 

Now,  if  I  nave  stepped  back  from 
this  little  frontier  town  to  talk  of 
the  masculine  Queen  libussa,  it  waa 
d<Mie  in  order  that  you  might  not  be 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  sove- 
reign iady  who  once  held  undisputed 
sway  over  the  country  into  which  I 
have  just  stepped  with  a  light  knap- 
sack, a  cherry-stick  pipe,  some  half- 
dozen  score  of  ihalers,  and  an  am- 
bitious desire  of  doing  the  pedes- 
trian. 

And  really  for  a  walk  through 
Bohemia,  I  think,  in  spite  of  vour 
uplifted  hands,   that  i  have  been 
t4Herably  well  trained.    Six  montha 
at  Sandnurst  I  take  to  be  sufficient 
preparation  for  any  thin^.    I  can 
bear  robbery  with  resignation,  since 
I  saw,  on  the  very  day  of  my  arrival 
at  that  celebrated  establishment,  my 
pretty  mirror  taken  from  me  and 
kicked  into  ten  thousand  glittering 
fragments,  simply  because  there  waa 
not  such  a  good  one  to  be  found  in 
tbe  college.    I  have  leaped  not  to 
be  surprised  at  impositwn,  for  did 
not   vounff   Scamplcy  borrow   te» 
S?niiJ«o?me  on SieWn,5^^,of  an 
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was  often  inflicted  with  a  cricket- 
bat,  truth  compels  me  to  add  that 
it  was  also  occasionally  administered 
with  the  fire-shovel.  I  have  *'  John" 
Tied"  till  my  heart  ached,  and  there- 
fore may  well  walk  from  here  to  the 
Saxon  frontier.  I  have  been  dragged 
out  of  bed  at  night  and  drawn  across 
the  sanded  floor ;  and  in  mid- winter 
I  have  been  compelled  to  give  up  my 
warm  blankets  to  those  who  needed 
them  less  than  I  did ;  and  if  I  com- 
plained,  I  was  beaten  unmercifully ; 
and  if  my  swollen  eyes  gave  evidence 
in  the  morning  of  my  sufferings,  and 
exposed  me  to  be  questioned  by  the 
school  authorities,  I  was  ordered  to 
tell  a  lie,  and  sometimes  I  was  ex- 
pressly enjoined  to  tell  a  particular 
lie.  Kot  only  was  I  made  a  liar  on 
compulsion,  but  a  thief  too ;  and  my 
oflice  was  occasionally  to  steal  po- 
tatoes and  knives  for  the  secret  sop- 
§ers  of  the  elder  boys,  no  young 
partan  having  ever  been  more 
heartlessly  beaten  for  failure  in  at- 
tempted theft  than  I  was.  You  see, 
if  roughing  it  be  a  qualification,  I 
need  not  be  alarmed  at  any  thing  old 
Bohemia  may  threaten  me  with.  He 
who  has  been  placed  on  a  Sandhurst 
fire  need  not  oe  terrified  at  a  Bo- 
hemian stove. 


I  was  about  writing  the  name  of 
the  village  in  which  I  pen  this ;  but, 
after  many  fruitless  attempts,  I  aban- 
don an  undertaking  so  rash.  Every 
one  here,  that  is  to  say,  the  three 
persons  who  can  write,  spells  it  aft«r 
a  fiishion  of  his  own.  It  is  a  name 
in  which  the  vowels  and  consonants 
are  at  issue;  and  the  nearest  ap- 
proximation you  will  make  towards 
I»ronouncinff  it  is  by  sneezing  five 
times,  and  tnen  addinir  iski! 


thasar  Kemer.  He  shewed  me  two 
folio  volumes  by  that  indefatigable 
writer,  which  actually  containea  364 
sermons  on  the  brief  scriptural  his- 
tory of  Tobias.  I  also  counted  thirty- 
four  on  the  short  Epistle  of  Jude, 
and  sixty  on  that  of  St.  James. 
Another  volume  contained  thirty- 
two  on  Ruth;  and  a  rather  gmy 
bound  tome  inclosed  105  Marriage 
PearU,  as  they  were  called,  being  as 
many  sermons  preached  at  the  mar- 
riage ceremony,  when  it  is  customary 
for  the  bride  to  furnish  the  preacher 
with  a  special  text  for  the  occasion. 

How  unlike  the  Yorkshire  clergy- 
man, of  whom  poor  Morritt  cmce  told 
us,  who,  having  composed  the  mystic 
triple  three,  or  nine  sermons,  preached 
his  small  sample  over  and  over  about 
twelve  times  in  the  course  of  the  year! 

'^  I  hope,**  said  my  good  host,  as 
we  were  together  looking  over  the 
ponderous  sermonist,  *^  that  old  Ker- 
ner  will  not  be  exposed  in  the  next 
world  to  the  fate  which,  according 
to  tradition,  all  mortal  authors  must 
undergo.** 

"  What  is  that  ?**  I  inquired. 

*'  Whjr  they  say,"  he  replied, "  that 
there  exists  a  special  purgatory  for 
authors,  where  all  their  works  go 
with  them ;  and  they  no  socmer  enter 
than  aU  the  types  are  changed  into 
gnats,  which  prey  upon  them  with  a 
violence  in  proportion  to  the  emad 
which  their  victim  inflicted  on  his 
patient  public.** 

«  Well,**  I  observed,  "  that  is  a 
retribution  of  mere  feather-weight 
comi»ared  with  that  which  is  to  visit 
inactive  derffymen.** 

"  Ah,  ah  r  exclaimed  my  friend, 
with  an  inquiring  smile,  **  pray  what 
may  that  be  ?** 

^*  The  unriirhteous  ministers  of  sill 
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Tuttick  BrotL 
Boh&nauL  is  like  an  old  soldier,  but 
BOt  the  comfortable,  healthy,  and 
loberfy  joyons  yeteran  whicn  may 
nm  for  the  allegory  of  other  places. 
BcAemia,  after  centuries  of  warfare, 
•ad  still  abounding  as  she  does  in 
agates,  topazes,  and  oneralds,  more 
neariy  resembles  the  man-at-arms 
who  haa  stontly  slain  his  foes,  bnt 
who  is  himself  lying  on  the  field  of 
battle,  decked  in  all  his  brayery,  and 
dying  of  the  wounds  which  he  has 
reodyed  in  the  fray.  In  so  poor  a 
condition  is  Bohemia,  and  so  little  is 
done  for  her  in  her  need.  The  em- 
indeed,  occasionally  rides  to 
le,  and  then  forthwith  rides 
again  to  Vienna ;  but  Bohemia 
deriyes  no  adyantage  from  this  brief 
imperial  curatiye  process,  the  ex- 
hausted warrior  does  not  recoyer  at 
the  mere  sight  of  the  doctor. 

This  country  possesses,  howeycr, 
cue  thing  in  uncommon  abundance 
-^  respect  for  titles.  This  is  car- 
ried to  an  extent  beyond  any  thing  I 
cyer  witnessed  in  any  other  country. 
I  asked  a  man  yesterday,  whom  I  met 
on  the  road,  how  far  I  was  from 
Steckcn,  and  his  reply  was,  '*  Saying 
your  title!  about  two  miles  ;**  mean- 
mg  thereby,  "As  I  have  not  the 
honour  to  be  acquainted  with  your 
nuik,  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  call  you 
AUerdurchlauehtiggtund  Unuberwtnd" 
hcMst — exceedingly  serene  and  yery 
inyindblel  or  you  may  be'.GroM- 
iMehtfgst  und  Onad^ — ^uncommonly 
powerful  and  tolerably  mdous ;  but, 
18  there  is  nothing  of  that  quality 
apparent  about  you,  excuse  me  if  I 
do  not  expressly  name  it ;  neyerthe- 
leas,  you  are  about  two  miles  from 
Stecken.'' 

In  the  same  spirit  inns  annoance 
"Good   accommodation   for  TP.T.I 


Dun  Cow  and  Muckslush  Heath  1** 
Lord  Burleigh*s  celebrated  dramatic 
nod  bore  not  half  so  much  meaning 
in  it  as  do  the  letters  P.T.  on  the 
sign-board  of  a  Bohemian  inn. 

Such  is  the  feelinff  here  for  titles, 
things  which  resemble  yillage  ghosts ; 
eyery  one  kno¥rs  there  is  nothing  in 
them,  and  yet  bumpkins  and  children 
stand  open-mouthed  in  their  pre- 
sence. 

The  prayer  of  a  Bohemian  of  this 
district  is  stiU  the  echo  of  the  old 
wish  that  he  may  be  yisited  by  short 
sermons  and  long  puddings.  This  is 
a  remnant  of  the  days  of  coarseness, 
when  eyery  dining-room  had  its 
Faulbetty  or  sot*s  couch,  in  one  comer 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  first 
couple  of  guests  who  might  chance  to 
be  too  drunk  to  be  remoyed.  Indeed, 
in  yillage  inus  the  most  drunken 

Siests,  in  former  days,  were  by  far 
e  best  off,  for  while  they  always 
had  the  beds  allotted  them,  as  stand- 
ing in  most  need  of  the  same,  the 
guests  of  every  d^^ree,  whether  rich 
or  poor,  the  perfectly  sober,  when- 
ever such  phenomena  were  to  be 
found,  and  tnose  not  so  intoxicated 
but  they  could  stagger  out  of  the 
room,  all  lodged  withthe  cows  among 
the  straw,  rrobably  no  country  on 
earth  ever  presented  such  scenes 
arising  from  excessive  drinking  as 
were  witnessed  in  Saxony  and  Bohe- 
mia a  few  generations  back.  These 
scenes  were  so  commonly  attended 
by  murder,  or  followed  by  death, 
that  it  was  said  to  be  better  for  a 
man  to  fall  among  the  thickest  of  his 
enemies  fighting  than  among  his 
friends  when  dnnking.  There  were 
deadly  brawls  in  taverns,  deadly 
drunken  feuds  in  the  family  circle, 
and  not  less  deadly  contentions  in 
the  streets ;  when  the  dty  gat^  were 
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phemy,  bam  in  the  wine-sodden 
brains  of  men.  Suddenly  a  shot  or 
two  is  fired  from  the  walls  right 
into  the  heaving  mass  below,  and 
then  ensue  the  flying  of  the  fear- 
ful, and  the  Tenting  of  impotent  rage 
from  the  rash  and  the  resolute ;  but 
gradually  the  two  opposing  streams 
glide  throuffh  each  other,  the  gates 
are  at  length  dosed,  and  by  theught 
of  the  moon  in  the  almost  deserted 
esplanade  maybe  observed,  stretched 
on  the  ground,  some  half-dozen  hu- 
man forms ;  some  of  these  are  dead, 
some  still  drunken  and  helpless ;  but 
both  are  equally  uncared  for ;  no 
winged  moral  hangs  over  either ;  the 
dead  is  unwept  and  the  drunken  un- 
aided, the  slam  gives  no  warning,  and 
the  yet  breathi^  beast  excites  more 
ridicule  than  compassion. 

This  is  no  overdrawn  picture  of  a 
bygone  period.  It  is  on  record 
that  in  Bohemia  (though  not  in 
Teutsch  Brod,  yet  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sazawa,  which  waters  this  town) 
a  party  of  husbandmen  once  met  for 
the  ]^urpose  of  drinking  twelve  casks 
of  wme ;  there  were  ten  of  them  to 
perform  this  task,  but  one  of  the  ten, 
attempting  to  retire  from  the  contest 
before  any  of  his  fellows^  the  remam- 
ing  nine  seized,  bound  him,  and 
related  him  alive  on  a  spit  The 
murderers  were  carried  to  the  palace, 
but  the  duke*s  funeral  was  taking 
place  as  they  entered  the  hall,  and 
the  princes  who  administered  justice 
were  all  so  intoxicated  that  they 
thought  the  escapade  was  an  exceed- 
ingly good  joke,  and  one  that  might 
be  atoned  &r  to  its  full  value  by  the 
payment  of  a  slight  fine ! 

Such  were  the  people,  such  were 
their  princes.  The  father  of  a  fami- 
Iv  would  never  think  of  giving  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  a  man  whom 
he  had  never  seen  drunk.  The  pro- 
fessors and  doctors  of  the  universi- 
ties were  as  much  addicted  to  in- 
temperance as   were   the   difierent 


mereiallawsP  Perhaps  it  is;  but  I 
must  be  permitted  to  observe  to  ycm 
that  at  this  very  period,  in  the  bouses 
at  Nurembeig,  there  used  to  hang  m 
little  bell  under  the  dining-table^  and 
this  bell  was  sounded  whenever  say 
of  the  guests  spoke  an  immodest  or 
an  uns^mly  word  of  any  sort  Who 
the  Mentor  was  that  struck  the  bell  X 
know  not ;  the  purpose  was  aeoom- 
plished  even  if  the  tintinnabnlaiy 
monitor  were  only  made  to  speak  in 
sport,  for  it  served  to  remind  the 
offending  man,  whether  sage  or  sot, 
that  he  nad  committed  an  error,  and 
that  society  had  marked  it  Even  so 
when  all  Germany  was  sunk  in  the 
practice  and  the  consequences  <^ 
excesses,  an  occasional  voice  of  in- 
dignation was  sent  abroad  from 
the  study  of  the  philosopher  and  the 
pulpit  of  the  divme ;  and  this  moral 
bell,  if  I  may  so  cdl  it,  whfle  it  ad- 
monished all,  rescued  many ;  it  tao^t 
Luther  to  love  the  placid,  yet  majes- 
tic beauties  of  Vij^  rather  than  the 
obscenities  of  AcciusPlautus;  it  tore 
Schwartz  from  the  refectory  to  the 
alembic;  it  called  Gutenberg  firom 
the  brutalities  of  the  camp  to  the 
wonders  of  the  printija^-press;  and  it 
whispered  to  Maximilian,  that  if  he 
would  preserve  his  croim  he  must 
cast  down  the  goblet  After  all,  two 
of  these  consequences  bear  a  v»y 
tipsy  appearance— it  was  a  priest  who 
invented  powder,  and  a  soldier  who 
discoverea  printing ! 

In  support  of  my  statement  that 
life  in  Teutsch  Broa  is  of  much  the 
same  quality  and  hue  as  in  other 
provincial  towns,  I  send  you  a  speci- 
men of  the  local  scandal  of  our  /w- 
titevaie. 

Gottlieb  Sacks  is  a  miller,  well  to 
do  in  the  world,  with  his  mill,  his 
mansion,  and  his  hopes,  all  fixed  on 
the  Sazawa  river,  in  his  mill  are 
three  honest  men  and  an  abundance 
of  grist;  in  his  mansion  a  pretty 
younp:  wife,  who  brought  him  a  for- 
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of6«tdiebS«dn.  The  miller  was  a 
ronsb,  boBfiBt»  rich  fellow,  urnorant 
of  tfie  entire  univene  outside  his  own 
parish.  The  abb^  had  been  to  Paris, 
could  speak  Froich,  and  condescended 
to  talk  to  Frau  Sacks  of  Longchamps 
and  the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  Now 
Fnn  Sacks,  havinff  a  soul,  like  the 
negroes,  conaideralu^  above  buttons, 
soon  b^an  to  experience  more  plea- 
sure in  listening  to  the  abbe*s  stories 
of  the  Tuilmes,  Versailles,  and 
Madamft  Laffiirge,  than  to  the  unin- 
teresting details  Uiat  wore  occasion- 
ally imparted  to  her  by  her  husband, 
touching  markets,  merchandise,  and 
military  masses  at  Prague.  The 
ristts  of  the  abb^  to  the  lady  in  the 
absence  of  her  lord  became  more 
numerous  and  of  longer  duration, 
and  though  a  few  of  the  good-na- 
tured Fravlehu  i£  the  vicinity  main- 
tained, on  the  strength  of  theu:  inno- 
cent ignorance,  that  these  visits  were 
entirely  spiritual,  and  for  the  souPs 
good  of  Frau  Sacks,  the  older  ladies 
of  the  neighbourhood  decUured  that 
they  bodea  no  good  to  any  of  the 
parties,  and  that  they  were  especially 
thrpstening  to  the  peace  <tf  mmd  and 
woridly  wel&re  of  the  honest  miller. 
As  for  the  men,  they  were  as  much 
divided  in  opinion  as  were  their 
wives  and  CMMm;  the  bachdore 
looked  upon  the  abb^  as  a  bold,  im- 
pudent, young  fellow,  whose  gown 
covered  »  multitude  <rf  things  of 
which  the  church  takes  no  oogni- 
aanoe,  or  only  notices  to  condemn; 
the  married  men,  on  the  other  hand, 
langhed  at  the  treason,  but  hated  the 
traitor ;  and  as  ^e  poet's  «« damned 
good-nfttured  friends^*  abound  on  the 
Sazawa,  even  as  they  do  on  more 
homely  streams,  so  honest  Gottlieb 
soon  found  himself  bevrildered  by 
hints,    inuendoes,    fierce    alluskms. 


and  respectability  of  the  Cathdie 
Church. 

At  all  the  suburban  parties  of 
Teutsch  Brod,  extra  rmmn^  the  abb^ 
was  the  lion  invited;  the  miller, 
simply  the  miller,  tolerated;  Frau 
Sacks,  the  cynosure  of  the  small  cir- 
cle, amiable  because  she  was  rich, 
and  souffht  alter  because  of  her  own 
self-deckred  superiority  to  every 
earthly  thing  and  sublunary  mortiu 
that  found  themselves  in  hc^  neigh- 
bourhood. In  truth|  poor  Sacks  was 
a  man  to  be  pitied. 

"  Semper  habet  litet,  altemaque  jurgia, 

lectus 
In  quo  napta  jacet.** 

He  had  married  a  fortune,  which 
is  certainly  no  subject  for  com- 
miseratioD;  he  had  done  his  best 
to  increase  it,  in  which  there  is 
still  less  cause  for  pity;  his  wife, 
moreover,  was  descended,  or  would 
have  you  believe  so,  from  Charle- 
magne, and  this  might  have  been  a 
source  of  some  pride,  but  it  was  so 
everlastingly  rung  in  Gottlieb's  ears 
that  he  at  last  knew  her  pedigree 
better  than  hia  patemo4terj  wad  pro- 
foundly anathematised  the  great  Uer- 
man  Kaiser,  as  well  as  every  Inranch 
of  his  imperial  genealogy.  But  it 
was  in  this  respect  that  Sacks  was  the 
son  of  tribulation,  and  worthy  of  the 
sympathy  of  his  contemporaries,  as 
welTas  of  all  posterity,  his  lady  was 
in  one  thing  a  perfect  domestic  fiend, 
who,  having  discovered  the  most  sen- 
sitive part  of  Sacks*  mental  person, 
never  missed  the  opportumty  of 
scratching  it  with  a  rustv  nail  when- 
ever she  deemed  herself  provoked, 
and  this  was  in  wounding  nis  pride 
and  self-esteem  by  tel\mg  bun,  with 
an  insufferable  air  of  oonviction,  that 
her  money  bad  roade  a  {senUemau  of 
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takes  place  of  the  peifiunc  of  do- 
mestic felicity,  that  Gottlieb  and  bis 
chain-companion  attended  a  sairie^ 
marked,  as  all  those  intellect-slaying 
things  are,  by  cold  tea,  small  talk, 
bad  music,  worse  singing,  lying  com- 

Eliments,  and  an  impatience  to  go 
ome  again.  And  tnere,  too,  was 
the  abbe,  all  smiles  and  smooth  chin, 
— his  attentions  becoming  divided 
between  administering  them  in  small 
doses  to  the  married  ladies  generally ; 
and  in  very  full  measure,  according 
to  old  physical  practice,  to  Frau 
Sacks  in  particular. 

The  nuller  wished  himself  a  very 
damp  body,  three  davs  old,  at  the 
bottom  of  his  own  mill-dam. 

And  then  he  reflected,  that,  as 
every  thine  was  wisely  ordained,  it 
was,  doubtless,  better  tnat  he  was  not 
lying  on  his  back  in  the  mill-dam ; 
and  that  Heaven  had  probably  pre- 
served him  from  such  a  locality,  in 
order  that  he  might  live  to  horse- 
whip the  abbe. 

Now  Sacks  scorned  to  take  an  un- 
due advantage  of  any  man ;  and,  be- 
coming religiously  convinced  that 
Providence  had  destined  him  to  be 
the  instrument  of  castigation  to  the 
priest,  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
whispering  the  same  into  his  ear,  as 
the  latter  was  engaged  in  whispering 
something  more  tender,  and  less  ter- 
rible, into  the  ear  of  the  lady  of  the 
miU. 

The  abb6  turned  upon  the  miller  a 
clance  like  that  which  the  archangel 
Michael  vouchsafes  towurds  his  former 
friend  Lucifer,  in  Guidons  picture  of 
the  rebellious  angels, — a  look  which 
seems  to  say,  "Tm  sorry  for  you; 
but  you  vxmd  have  it !  It  is  with 
extreme  regret  that  I  lend  you  this 
irresistible  and  undeniable  kick ;  but 
why  did  you  disturb  me  ?  You  have 
come   across   my  path,  and,   upon 


his  wife,  and  a  fixed  determinatioa  to 
fashion  a  precedent  for  himself. 

Sacks*  ideas  of  precedents  do  not 
ajjpear  to  have  had  much  affinity 
with  those  which  you  may  purchaae 
at  Mr.  Butterworth*s  Law  library : 
they  turned  rather  towards  shaping 
a  crabstick,  not  according  to  the  line 
of  beauty,  which  b  said  to  be  a  grace- 
ful curve,  and  which  certainly  does 
not  apply  to  backs,  but  in  a  menacing, 
rigid,  straight  line,  such  as  Nature 
abhors;  not  merely  the  lady  so 
called,  but  that  peccant,  personal  na- 
ture of  the  man  who  sees  a  wesson, 
and  is  conscious  that  he  merits  cnas- 
tisement. 

Having  done  this  Sacks  put  his 
precedent  up  the  chimney  of  nis  best 
stove,  to  season  it. 

And  then  the  gods  who  cause 
extremes  to  meet,  and  who  had  been 
for  some  time  watching  the  course  of 
events,  of  which  Sacks  was  the  cen- 
tre, speedily  effected  a  proximation, 
and  finally  a  conjunction,  between 
the  offended  virtue  of  the  miller  and 
the  impudent  boldness  of  the  abb^  ; 
while  Frau  Sacks  looked  on  at  the 
collision  with  the  feeling  of  a  rail- 
road constable  who  sees  two  trains 
run  into  each  other,  knows  that  it 
has  hap]|^ed  through  his  own  neg- 
lect, and  is  uncomfortoblv  certain  that 
the  consequences  will  iall  upon  hk 
own  head. 

In  spite  of  the  miller*s  inuendo^  the 
young  abbe  still  resorted  to  the 
zweyte  Friihstuck,  the  'luncheon,  the 
lobster-salad,  and  the  Hungarian  wine 
of  Sacks*  wife ;  but,  whatever  gloss 
he  affected  to  give  to  these  morning 
odls,  and  however  quietly  and  fur- 
tively they  were  resorted  to  in  the 
absence  of  Sacks  himself,  the  future 
cardinal  could  as  little  conceal  from 
himself  as  from  the  vigilant  public 
of  the  vicinity  that  he  was  most  un- 
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pbees  here,  hat  in  itali^  an  in* 
dotnre,  idikh,  for  wmnt  of  a  better 
eomparisoo,  I  may  say  rery  closely 
resembled Sion Park.  Tbeabb^was 
in  adyanoe  of  the  lady,  far  enough 
off  to  indnee  unobservant  persons  to 
imagine  that  he  was  on  horsebadc 
vith  r^;aid  to  principles,  yet  near 
enough  to  converse  with  the  poit 
eqmiem  fair  <Mie, — a  enrions  arrange* 
ment  of  character,  but  you  must  re- 
member that  one  of  the  dnunoHi 
ferwmm  was  a  son  of  the  church,  and 
that  sndi  a  person  ought  to  recoil 
from  all  dangerous  bits  of  muslin,  as 
I  did  ten  days  since  firom  the  bed  to 
which  I  was  shewn  by  an  obsequious 
waiter  of  a  village  inn,  who  informed 
me  that  it  was  perfectl;^  dean,  as  no 
one  had  slept  in  it  but  ms  own  grand- 
mother, an  old  crone  of  ninety-two 
whomlhad  noticed  sitting  in  the  sun 
at  the  door,  struggling  with  dirt,  dis* 
ease,  lei^ihoied  oays,  and  threaten- 
iDgdeatn. 

YHiile  the  half-happy,  half- 
frightened  pair  were  thus  crossing 
the  park,  another  couple.  Sacks  and 
his  crabstick,  were  reclining  against 
a  tree  with  evident  symptoms  of  agi- 
tation about  both  of  them,  llie 
only  steady  portion  of  the  proper 
person  of  the  miller  was  his  eyes,  and 
these  were  fixed  with  a  basilisk 
gleam  upon  his  **  Poll  and  his  part- 
ner Joe.  He  was  no  sooner  seen 
than  the  priest  telegraphed  the  lady 
to  go  bacK;  and  as  tnis  signal  de- 
noted a  foregone  conclusion,  was 
mddMg  mallecho^  as  Hamlet  says, 
and  meant  mischief.  Sacks  at  one 
hound  was  at  the  side  of  the  abbe, 
his  crabstick  on  the  side  of  the  abbe's 
httd,  and  the  abb^  himself  on  hi$  side 
upon  the  ground.  The  lady  shrieked, 
called  her  husband  a  brute,  and  then 
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from  such  interftrenoes  more  sue- 
cessfrdly  than  goddesses ;  andasVa- 
nus  herself  was  wounded  by  that 
i£tolian  gentleman  whose  wife  /Bgiale 
was  a  mythological  Frau  Sacks,  so 
the  latter  retired  fitMn  the  struggle 
despoiled  of  a  portion  of  her  woman's 
finely  and  three  false  curls.  The 
abb6  picked  up  the  latter,  kissed 
them,  and  fled;  the  miller,  well 
contented  with  his  victory,  turned 
down  to  hiB  mill ;  and  the  lad^  hired 
a  chaiie  depoitey  and  started  m  high 
indignation  and  damp  straw  to  Trau- 
tenau.  She  had  not,  however,  pro- 
ceeded a  league,  when  a  strong  in- 
clination possessed  her  to  indulge  in 
hysterics ;  but,  reflecting  that  there 
was  no  one  by  to  witness  her  per- 
formance, she  ordered  the  chaise 
back,  with  the  intention  of  getting 
up  a  strictly  private,  family  exhibi- 
tion at  home.  On  her  arrival  there, 
she  found  the  children  in  bed,  and 
her  husband  not  returned ;  and  then 
came   another  reflection,   that   the 

glace  looked  so  comfortable,  and  the 
abies  so  rosy,  that  it  would  be  a 
pity  to  leave  them ;  whereunon  she 
put  her  feet  in  warm  water,  drank  a 
comfortable  laU  de  poule^  and  went  to 
bed,  with  the  fixea  determination  of 
acknowledging  to  her  Ueher  Mami, 
that  she  had  been  more  foolish  than 
criminal,  and  was  heartily  sorry  for 
it.  And  this  determination  appears 
to  have  been  followed  by  salutary 
effects ;  and  it  was  quite  exemplary 
to  see  the  bearing  of  the  reoondled 
couple  next  mominpr,  at  mass,  which 
was  celebrated  neitner  by  the  abb6 
nor  in  his  presence.  He  has  been 
formally  demed  access  to  the  church ; 
and  a  pious  Herzogmn  of  the  vicinity 
has  decliured  that  she  will  withdraw 
her  patronage  from  divine  service 
al^nnM  he  ever  appear  there  again. 
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Hlkuki. 

I  hftve  come  thns  feet  out  of  my 
way  to  hear  a  mass,  a  distance  lome- 
ihmf  short  of  that  performed  by  the 
Ibenan  who  went  on  foot  from  Spain 
to  Fadua,  only  for  the  purpose  of 
looking  upon  old  Titns  Liyins.  The 
companion  of  my  journey  was  a  stout 
young  descendant  of  that  mysterious 
tribe  which  a  few  centuries  back  in* 
undated  Europe, — coming  men  knew 
not  where,  and  going  themselves 
knew  not  whither;  a  tribe  which, 
like  our  old  familiar  friend  the  crow, 
is  the  visitor,  the  wayfarer,  or  the 
dweller  in  all  lands,  and  yet  is  un- 
like honest  John  Gorvus  in  never 
having  trodden  down  a  blade  of  grass 
throughout  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  that  happy  flibemia 
which  '^rose  from  out  the  azure 
miun,**  with  an  innate  antipathy  to 
froffs,  toads,  serpents,  gipsies,  modesty, 
and  Saxons. 

A  stalwart,  honest,  good-humoured 
labourer  was  my  young  gii>8y .  If  he 
loved  any  thing  supereminently  it 
was  schnapps ;  next  to  that,  he  had 
an  affection  for  a  pretty  mrl  called 
Zulnicq,  who  came  frtmi  Hungary ; 
and  who,  having  never  lived  in  a 
house,  was  fearful  of  imiting  her  fate 
with  my  friend  Czatoschek,  who 
possessed  a  hut  with  a  roof  to  it,  lest 
the  confinement,  and  the  new  habits 
of  lifb  attendant  on  it,  should  cause 
her  death. 

Czatoschek  amused  me  greatly 
with  his  descriptions  of  Zulnicq;  but 
he  interested  me  still  more  by  his 
tales  and  reminiscences  of  old  gipsy 
life.  The  number  of  his  brethren  in 
Boh^nia  is  now  but  small;  in  his 
grandfather*8  time  they  formed  a  very 
Lurge  and  menacing  body.  IPleiin 
omnia  gypso  /]  One  of  their  very 
strange  miethods  of  taking  possession 
of  a  distriet  was  to  appear  in  it  to- 


naked  from  their  couch  on  the  baie 
ground,  thought  that  the  Renirree- 
tion  had  commenced ;  so  gaunt, 
grisly,  and  ghastly  was  the  appear- 
ance thef  made.  But  they  soon 
convincecC"  added  he,  "  those  who 
tMTied  to  watch  them,  that  their  bu- 
siness was  more  at  present  to  commit 
violence  than  to  be  judged  for  it ; 
and  the  curious  often  paid  deaiiy 
enough  for  what  they  saw  or  strove 
tosee.'^ 

"And  I  conclude,"  said  I,  **  that 
such  a  life  was  death  to  them.** 

«« Death r  exdauned  the  gipsy? 
*'  they  would  never  have  died,  had  not 
the  accursed  law  slain  them.** 

He  thrust  his  hand  deep  into  the 
bosom  of  an  under  vest,  and,  taking 
tiience  a  soiled  piece  of  leather,  whi^ 
enclosed  a  time-coloured  and  time- 
worn  square  of  paper,  he  placed  the 
latter  in  my  hands. 

"  There,^  said  he  **  is  the  instru- 
ment which  cleared  Bohemia  and 
Saxony  of  my  ancestors,  the  sons  of 
the  spirit.  IMIyowngreat-grandfitiher 
tore  It  from  the  church-door,  when 
he  was  liable  to  be  shot  like  a  wolf 
for  simply  appearing  there ;  as  it  vn», 
they  onl^  chopped  his  hands  off,  and 
burnt  him  aUve,  for  bavins  touched 
their  temple  with  his  polluted  fin- 
gers. May  misery  ding,  to  the  last 
generation,  round  the  souls  and  bo* 
dies  of  the  descendants  of  all  who 
were  concerned  in  ooncdving  or  ex- 
ecuting the  wrong  that  was  done  to 
my  fathers!** 

I  took  the  paper  from  the  hand 
of  my  not  too  Christian-like  cam- 
panion,  and  I  thought  he  might 
nave  put  an  additional  qualifying  ad- 
jective before  his  grandfather,  as  I 
read  the  words  and  date,  '^  Most 
gradous  decree,  aj).  1722.**^  This 
decree,  so  styled,  went  on  to  inform 
the  Saxons,  that  a  band  of  gijiaies, 
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•n  Mod  mok  iBd  tmeiBaie- 
iuisify  to  strike  tW  ebvch  and  aknim 
WUt,  tliat  the  mOitit  and  lagtrer  bmj 
MmUi,  nd  vnito  with  all  &itlifttl 
ekiieos,  io  hunting  down,  and  doinc 
tkeM  heathen  bnditi  to  death." 

*<  And  this 
faitooehek, 


TBB  done,  tool**  cried 
I  finished  reading; 
and  he  looked  at  me  ns  if  he  woiud 
ftin  ask  what  I  thought  of  it. 

**  A  most  savage  and  fahnn^i^yi  de- 
cree!" sud  L  "  Yonr  anceston 
mif^t  hare  been  reclaimed  bj  gen- 
tier  means.  However,  the  severe 
remedy  has  been  nroduetive  of  its 
good  results;  for,  if  you  be  less  in 
immbers,  yoa  have  the  incrased  en- 
jejraenta  of  civilisation.** 

«*  Ah  !*•  exckimed  the  gipsy,  with 
a  iprim  smile,  "  that*8  tme!  we  have 
gamed  by  civilisation,— famine,  taxes, 
contempt,  and  the  conscription.  Be- 
fore we  were  dvilised,  we  nad  plenty, 
for  we  toc^  it  We  owed  no  man 
tribute,  for  we  levied  it.  We  in- 
curred no  contempt,  for  we  inspired 
fiear.  And  Mav  needed  no  conscription 
who  were  wiOinff  soldiers  wdnst  all 
who  looked  defiance  at  them,  and 
the  foes  of  all  men,  whose  fathers 
had  despofled  us,  by  leaving  their 
MMu  more  wealth  than  was  healthy 
fiw  themselves,  or  right  in  the  eye  of 
gipsylaw.'* 

«  WeU,"  thought  I,  as  we  came  in 
view  of  this  little  town,  "  there  are 
two  classes  with  whom  there  is  no 
arguing ;  the  half  educated,  who  are 
too  conceited  to  be  convinced,  and 
the  half  savase,  whose  truths  are 
more  than  haff  drunken,  and  cannot 
be  whcdly  gainsaid.** 

Hlhiki. 

CMio^ehek  and  I  took  our  way  aa 

leisiiTely  to  this  pUce,  as  did  the 

eelebnrted  German  embassy  on  their 

^  '^-^    ISm  ftmona.  tardv- 


to  be  sent  on  a  matter  of  moment! 
They  never  travelled  above  twenty 
miles  ft-dav,  and  that  alwavs  care- 
ftiUy,  comfortably,  and  cosily  before 
dmner.  To  this  meal  the  toiling 
l^fation  invariably  repaired  at  noon ; 
and,  like  boon  companions,  who  had 
the  good  of  their  country  at  heart, 
and  tnat  of  their  own  precious  per- 
sons peculiarly  so, — 

'*  Je  dois  faire  le  bien 
De  mon  pays,  et  plus  encore  le  mien/*.-. 

they  remained  unwearied  at  table  till 
ten  at  night,  strictly  and  sternly  for- 
bidding any  one,  on  pain  of  their 
displeasure,  fhmi  troubling  them  with 
business  ofany  sort  whatever.  Their 
joyous  propensities  were  made  still 
more  mimifest  by  the  selection  of  their 
route,  from  St  Disier  to  F<mtaine- 
bleau,  passing  through  the  very  para- 
dise Of  the  grape.  Like  all  good 
Germans,  they  entertained  a  warm 
affection  for  good  wine,  for  which 
trait  they  will  rise  none  the  hisher 
in  your  esteem,  I  know.  Wel^  as 
the  younger  Fliny  has  it,  **  quan- 
tum quia  plurimum  poetulat  aqu» 
do,** — thou  shalt  have  as  much  water 
as  thou  wilt,  nevertheless,  thou 
shalt  not  shame  me  out  of  a  fond 
feelinff  for  Rudftheimer  HinUrhauaeny 
sipped  in  a  shad v  nook,  with  some 
illnstrious  son  of  song  in  my  hand, 
and  at  my  side,— 

<*  Tu  mihi  cararum  requies,  tu  nocte  vel 

atr& 
Lumen,  et  in  solis  tu  mihi  turba  locis.** 

But,  like  the  ambassadors,  I  and 
my  companion  at  length  reached  our 
destination.    And  we  arrived  just  in 
time  to  be  present  at  the  mass,  the 
asiUHng  at  which  was  the  purpose  oC 
my  Journey.     I  say  we,  but  the 
tmth  is  that  the  gipey  vras  engaged 
in  an  occuiwtton  that  ifwmld  have 
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pains  which  hare  taken  up  a  position 
m  that  hollow  membraneous  portion 
of  the  human  frame  divine,  vrhich  is 
placed  mostly  in  the  left  hjpocbron- 
drium,  immediately  under  the  dia- 
phragm, and  in  an  oblique  position 
between  the  liver  and  the  spleen.  I 
hardly  thought  it  astonishing  that  a 
defunct  lady,  who  ei^ages  to  effect 
90  much  as  the  fair  Apollonia  does, 
for  the  small  outlay  of  a  few  pater- 
nosters and  a  little  faith,  should  be 
honoured  by  such  a  train  of  sup- 
plicating followers.  They  who  had 
had  the  toothach  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  had  recovered  there- 
from, went  to  bless  the  lady  for  their 
recovery.  They  who  had  never 
ffrinned  beneath  that  pleasant  in- 
fliction, went  to  thank  the  saint  for 
their  happ^  exemption.  While  the 
actual  sun^rers,  with  venomed  an- 

fuish,  cheek  swollen,  and  gum  throb- 
ing,  groaned  forth  their  impatient 
pravers  for  delivery,  and  perspired, 
with  pain,  out  of  the  two  millions, 
three  thousand,  and  four  hundred 

Sores  which  perforate  the  becullen- 
ered  sur&ce  of  us  and  our  fellow- 
men. 

It  was  a  thing  to  smile  at,  to  hear 
the  service  begin  with  the  *'  Domine 
Misereatur,*'  and  some  two  thousand 
victims  naturally  cry,  as  they  gnashed 
their  incisors,  "  O  Lord,  have  mercy  r 
That  none  might  forget  the  object  of 
their  prayers,  a  fi^re  of  St.  Apol- 
lonia was  exhibited  in  the  body  of 
the  church.  This  representative  of 
the  lady  of  Alexandria  was  a  wax 
doll  of  some  four  feet  in  height, 

Cted  and  dressed  as  nothing  of 
lanity  ever  was  painted  and 
dressed, — except,  perhaps,  the  aris- 
tocracy of  those  demoiselles  in  Paris, 
whose  names  are  inscribed  at  the 
depot  of  the  prefecture,  and  who  look 
like  figures  from  the  Journal   des 
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point,  like  the  boddice  of  our  old 
mend  Mrs.  Quickly,  of  the  Boar's 
Head,  Eastcheap ;  and  there  was  sham 
lace  enough  at  the  top  of  it  to  fill 
half-a-dozen  pairs  of  the  wide-spread- 
ing buskins  of  even  Lauzun  hmiself, 
when  he  was  at  the  very  high  top- 
gallant of  his  foppery.  A  coquettish 
cap  surmounted  the  head.  In  one 
hand  she  bore  what  may  have  been 
a  sword,  or  a  leek,  it  imitated  nature 
so  abominably;  the  other  held  an 
awful  forceps,  jmspin^  a  still  more 
awfol  tooth.  With  this  graphic  cu- 
riosity addressed  to  the  eyes,  and 
with  a  distinctly  delivered  biogra- 
phical sermon  addressed  to  the  ear, 
and  which  served  as  a  running  com- 
mentary on  the  counterfeit  repre- 
sentation, I  contrived  to  learn  that 
the  original  of  the  figure  before  us 
was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  that 
she  was  by  no  means  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Apollonia  of  Borne, 
who  was  gifted  with  no  power  in 
cases  of  dental  anguish,  and  with 
whose  establishment  the  dark  Egypt- 
ian wished  it  to  be  expressly  under- 
derstood  there  was  no  connexion 
whatever.  Neither  was  she  to  he 
mistaken  for  the  modest  young  saint 
of  Cologne,  one  of  the  ten  thousand, 
nine  hundred,  and  ninety-nine  who 
perished  with  St.  Ursula,  rather  than 
connect  themselves  with  their  Hun- 
nish  admirers  by  a  species  of  mar- 
riage which  had  as  little  of  holiness 
about  it  as  a  modern  union  vamped 
up  in  a  Whig  registry  office. 

In  the  year  252,  according  to  the 
best  authorities,  said  our  rotund  Ht- 
tle  preacher,  were  the  heathens  of 
Alexandria  incited,  by  a  devil's  mes- 
senger of  a  sorcerer,  to  rise  and  ex- 
terminate the  large  number  of  Christ- 
ians, who  then  openly  professed  their 
faith  in  that  celebrated  city.  Among 
the  number  of  the  latter  was  our 
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mob,  wbo  burnt  the  houBe,  plun- 
dend  the  property,  and  carried  the 
mistreas  into  painful  captivity.  Here, 
as  she  cuTBed  their  gooa,  and  refused 
to  acknowledge  any  but  Christ  the 
Lord,  thej  attacked  her  with  stones, 
struck  her  with  clenched  fists,  and 
used  her  otherwise  so  uHMMiuchUchj 
as  the  preach^  declared  her  bio- 
graphers to  assert,  that  her  lips 
swdled  monstrously,  the  blood  flowed 
finun  her  mouth  snd  nostrils,  her 
eyes  were  beaten  black  and  blue,  and 
her  teeth  were  loosenal  in  their 
sockets.  After  a  pause  to  refresh 
their  zeal,  these  amiable  upholders 
of  their  own  faith  renewed  their  ar- 
gament  to  prove  the  soundness  of 
meir  opinions,  by  tearing  open  her 
hpa  ami  cheeks;  her  teetn  were 
knocked  out  of  their  ^ums,  some,  as  we 
were  gravely  told,  hems  driven  down 
her  throat,  and  some  nlling  out  on 
the  ffronnd;  and,  at  this  moment, 
irith  ner  mouth  and  lips  in  such  an 
undeniable  condition  for  singinff,  she 
stmck  up  ^  Mit  firolochinder  Stmim,*' 
a  cheernil  hymn  of  defiance  to  her 
enemiea,  and  glory  to  God. 

As  she  still  continued  recusant  and 
obstinate,  a  stake  was  erected,  and 
a  fire  kindled ;  but  Apollonia,  anti- 
cipating the  intentions  of  her  merd- 
lesB  tormentors,  and  recommending 
to  Crod  all  who  should  thenceforward 
can  upon  her  name,  she  leaped  into 
the  flames,  and  died,  like  the  phoenix, 
to  rise  still  more  gloriously  out  of 
ho*  ashes. 

If  only  half  this  story  were  true, 
sadi  a  victim  would  deserve,  at  least, 
the  respect  of  posterity;  but  the 
Bomish  Church  fotrnds  its  honour  of 
ihe  saint  rather  in  what  followed 
her  death  than  on  what  they  say 
V^eoeded  it.  According  to  v  alen- 
tinus  Leucthins,  her  friends  found  her 
body,  perfectly  uninjured,  among  the 
remains  of  the  fire;  and,  if  thev  did. 
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various  parts  of  Europe,  among  which 
the  holy  Roman  empire  was  pre- 
sented with  two,  an  mcisor  and  a 
ffrinder;  the  fore -tooth  I  bad  the 
felicity  of  seeinff  at  Bonn;  the  den$ 
molar  makes  Hlinzki  for-ever-and- 
still-after  glorious.  This  once  use- 
ful and  ornamental  occupier  of  a 
portion  of  the  alveolar  process  of  the 
young  Alexandrian  was,  on  the  ter- 
mination of  the  sermon,  solemnly 
exhibited  to  the  faithfU  and  the  suf- 
fering, who  had  assembled  to  do 
honour  to  the  festival  of  the  saint. 
In  frt>nt  of  the  figure  stood  a  young 
priest  with  the  saored  relic,  properly 
protected,  in  his  hand ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  congregation,  reverently  pass- 
ing between  the  doll  and  the  deacon, 
kiMcd  the  glass  chasse  in  which  the 
tooth  lay,  the  priest  raising  it  to  the 
lips  of  the  worshippers  with  his  left 
hand,  and,  after  each  kiss  of  hope, 
gratitude,  or  deprecation,  gently 
willing  the  surface  with  a  napkm 
which  he  held  in  hiB  right  And  so 
the  assembly  separated,  in  full  con- 
fidence that  a  lady,  who  could  not 
preserve  her  own  teeth,  is  perfectly 
capable  of  preserving  those  of  other 
people.  Bdlandus  even  says  that 
she  is  an  infallible  stomachic  corro- 
borative; and  if  all  the  cures  he 
cites  be  well  attested,  all  that  I  have 
finally  to  remark  is,  that  galanxals 
and  pimpinella  are  nothing  to  her. 
A  good  word  from  her  is  more  ef- 
fective than  canella  alba,  or  carda- 
mums.  If  she  be  but  propitious, 
carduus  benedictus  and  the  four  car- 
minative seeds  are  leather  and  pru- 
nella in  comparison ;  and  if  «A6  smile, 
you  need  purchase  neither  daucus 
creticus  nor  sweet  nitre,  nor  will 
you  be  called  upon  to  borrow  from  a 
neighbour  any  of  the  soothing  com- 
pounds, whether  essences,  tinctuxea, 
Ml  voUtile  sylvii,  or  the  real  «to. 
machic  elixir.  Another  of  her  pro  - 
xl^.  I.- \.^^  ilpcliires  that  she 
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The  French  ftimy  harhig  halted 
some  ds3r8  round  Witepsk,  again  re- 
sumed their  march  |  and,  though 
**  famine  only  dealt  their  rations,** 
moved  rapidly  into  the  interior  of 
the  houndless  empire  which  was 
to  prove  the  grave  of  so  many  thou- 
sands. With  augmenting  wants  the 
more  earnest  business  of  war  also 
augmented ;  and  belbre  the  invaders 
reached  Smolensk,  the  Cossacks,  who 
acted  so  important  a  part  in  the 
dr^idfiil  tra^y  that  followed,  made 
their  first  apnearance  in  ftiroe,  in- 
creasing in  a  fearful  degree  the  many 
difiiculties  of  this  life-wasting  march. 
The  following  is  the  desorif^on  our 
Prussian  Hussar  gives  of  these  troops, 
and  of  his  own  subsequent  adven- 
tures:— 

**  A^r  a  long  and  toilsome  march 
tinder  the  most  oppressive  heat,  and 
amid  clouds  of  dust,  the  division 
came  up  with  the  enemy  beyond  the 
village  of  Janowitz.  The  Bussians 
had  taken  post  behind  some  shelter- 
ing underwood,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  a  valley,  and  left  only  a  few  Cos- 
sacks on  the  open  plain.  The  even- 
ing was  already  far  advanced,  the 
horses  were  dreadftdly  exhausted; 
but  the  French,  to  ascertain  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  perhaps,  re- 
solved to  commence  the  action,  which 
the  latter  seemed  more  inclined  to 
avoid  than  to  accept.  Passing  at  a 
trot  through  the  deserted  hamlet,  our 
division  drew  up  on  some  rising 
ground  that  overlooked  the  inter- 


course. It  seemed  as  if  a  nett  of  in- 
furiated wasps  had  been  suddenly 
disturbed. 

**  Quick  itinforoements  from  the 
brigade  could  now  akme  save  the 
advanced  troops.  They  were  sent ; 
but  had  no  sooner  turned  the  tide  in 
fiivour  of  the  French,  than  the  Bus- 
sians suppm-ted  tiieir  parties,  and 
again  drove  them  back.  Beinforce- 
ments  now  fbllowed  each  other  with 
great  rapidity,  and  the  irregular  com- 
bat in  the  valley  extended  in  pro- 
portion as  the  division  on  the  hfSght 
became  every  moment  feebler  and 
feebler.  The  French  briflade  al- 
ready stood  in  single  rank )  Uie  Poles 
and  rruisians,  w&>,  to  save  their  or- 
der ftom  being  entirely  broken  up, 
had  detached  more  sparingly,  were 
rather  in  better  condition. 

*'  In  the  wide  plain  the  contending 
parties,  mixed  conflisedly  together, 
fought  with  constantly  varying  suc- 
cess ;  the  momentary  victors  driTing 
the  vanquished  across  the  field  till  Uie 
fkte  of  battle  again  turned  pursuers 
into  pursued,  and  gave  the  wild  chase 
a  totally  opposite  direction ;  the  veils 
of  the  Cossacks  swellinj^  loudly  above 
the  ordinary  tumult  of  combat. 

*'  Darkness  set  in,  and  the  needless 
and  still-continued  fhty  now  began 
to  excite  alarm;  for  the  Cossuks 
were  more  expert  at  personal  con- 
tests than  the  French,  who  were  thus 
obliged  to  reinfbrce  their  troops  more 
extensiveljr  than  the  Bussians;  the 
latter  retaining  their  order  and  ibrm- 
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tbeikrUieffirogrMofdi0Qfd«r.  Tli« 
Bagkm  oi  fife^niti  tbfew  th«  odIt 
light  <ni  the  Mene  of  ttunnlt,  while 
the  tiboatB  of  the  oombatantt  alone 
Indiaited  the  ymtying  Mieo6«  of  the 
advene  partkfl. 

**  In  tAif  dOemiiiA  two  of  our  guns 
ftrtontttdy  renehed  the  groondf  and, 
quickly  nnlimherinx,  th^w  a  eonple 
or  howitaer  riielk  ai  tandom  into  the 
aldrt  of  the  throng.  Andneverwai 
a  greater  or  more  sodden  change 
pr&ueed  by  two  eannon^shot :  the 
tood  yells  ceased  instantly,  the  tn^ 
mnlt  sunk  into  silenoe,  tlie  Cossacks 
beeame  ahsolntely  mute,  and  both 
parties  retomed  qnietly  to  the  feeble, 
statkmarr  remains  of  the  regiments  I 
Ihe  batUe  was  at  end* 

•"  This  was  the  first  aetkm  in  which 
the  Cossacks  appeared  in  force, 
riaiofl;  with  the  main  body  of  these 
troops,  7000  strong,  had  been  at* 
taebed  to  the  second  Bnsnan  army, 
under  Frinee  Bi^rratlon)  but,  as  the 
junction  of  the  Russian  corps  was 
now  secure,  they  had  been  sent  round 
by  Smolensk  to  aid  Barclay  de  Tolly 
against  the  swarming  host  of  Na* 
poleon* 

**  The  manner  of  fighting  peculiar 
to  the  Cossacks  giyes  them  great  ad- 
Tantagts  otrer  disciplined  caralry ; 
because  any  repulse  they  may  ex- 
perience occasions  them  little  loss; 
for  to  pursue  them  in  their  wild  flight 
wonla  Ited  to  oonftision,  and  obuge 
the  victors  to  adopt  the  mode  of 
fighting  of  the  vanquished.  The 
teble  side  of  these  semi-barbarous 
warriors  is  their  inability  to  stand  a 
steady  fire ;  though  diqiiersed  along 
a  line,  every  CosMck  is  individually 
an  admirable  skirmisher*  In  mea- 
dows, parties  often  dismount  uid 
sldnnisii  on  foot,  leading  their  horses 
by  the  rehi,  and  allowmg  them  to 
giaae.  Several  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  French  to  punish  this  sup- 


sistible,  and  would  be  so  were  the 
onset  oonUnued  as  it  is  commenced. 
But  this  is  uot  the  case;  the  Cossacks 
charge  dose  up  to  the  enemy,  who 
ire  Tost  if  they  shew  the  sfightest 
want  of  firmness;  but  are  in  little 
dttiger  if  they  hold  their  ground 
firmly,  and  receive  the  assailants 
with  a  steady  fire.  When  thus  met, 
the  Cossacks  fly  as  fast  as  they  had 
advanced,  and  with  the  same  dex* 
terity.  The  attack,  gathering,  and 
disperrion  of  these  swarms  was  al- 
ways executed  in  the  most  admirable 
manner,  and  with  a  degree  of  celerit|r 
that  regular  cavalry  would  find  it 
difficult  if  not  hnpdssible,  to  imitate. 
When  they  overthrow  an  enemv,  the 
Cossacks  pursue  with  daring  boldness 
and  perseverance;  and  their  ea^r- 
ness  Tor  spoil  ihen  leads  them  mto 
occasional  difficulties,  notwithstand- 
ing their  usual  quickness  and  sa- 


Iters  with  these  new  ad- 
versaries now  became  of  daily  occur- 
rence, but  did  not  always  end  to  our 
satisfitction.  On  one  occarion,  they 
drew  the  French  brigade  into  an  am«> 
bush,  and  caused  them  considerable 
loss ;  on  another  they  defisated  the 
Polcfl,  and  pursued  them  to  the  very 
muxsles  of  the  Prussian  carbines. 

"In   all   these   combats,  Murat, 
king  of  Naples,  was  in  his  very  ele- 
ment.   He  nated  the  slow  movement 
of  columns ;  and  his  appearance  in 
the  morning  was  usually  the  signal 
to  advance  and  engage.    The  Ckis- 
sacks  knew  him  perfectly,  and  al- 
ways greeted  his  approach  with  loud 
dieers.    His  bravery,  combined  with 
his  kind  and  friendly  manner,  had 
rendered  him  a  universal  favourite, 
not  only  with  the  French  and  Poles, 
but  witn  the  Prusaiana  also.    Murat 
had  a  good  person,  a  firm  seat  in  t\ie 
saddle,  and  was  a  \KAd  rid«r  •,  aM 
thus  greaUy  distinguished  &om  tHe 
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gold  and  embiXHdery,  and  were  in 
perfect  keeping  with  their  soTereign, 
The  king's  appearance  before  the 
troops  was  invariably  greeted  with 
loud  cheers,  in  which  even  the  Frus- 
sians  joined  right  heartily. 

^  In  the  army,  Murat  and  Na- 
poleon alone  attracted  attention;  the 
other  marshals  and  princes,  though 
attended  with  numerous  staff  re- 
tinues, were  little  thought  of.  And 
if  the  King  of  Naples  was  distin- 
guished by  the  splendour  of  his  cos- 
tume, the  emperor  was  remarkable 
for  ihe  extreme  simplicity  of  his 
dress;  which  presented  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  brilliant  uniforms  of 
the  numerous  staff  by  which  he  was 
The  influence  he  ex- 
on  the  minds  of  the  soldiers 
was  boundless;  and  wherever  he  ap- 
peared the  feeble  and  the  strong  felt 
alike  confident  of  victory,  and  never 
failed  to  throw  the  blame  of  disaster 
on  the  misconduct  of  subordinates. 
This  was  stro^ly  illustrated  after 
our  defeat  at  Woronovo :  the  army 
was  evidently  in  full  retreat;  but 
no  sooner  had  the  remains  of  our 
fiimished  division — Murat*s — joined 
the  main  army  from  Moscow,  under 
the  emperor's  own  command,  than 
all  fancied  themselves  marching  to 
assured  victory.  The  spell  was  soon, 
however,  dissolved,  and  death  was  to 
prove  the  only  victor  in  the  scenes 
on  which  we  were  then  entering.*" 

Our  Hussar  having  been  wounded 
in  one  of  the  skirmishes  preceding 
the  battle  of  Borodino,  only  resumes 
his  narrative  at  the  dose  of  that 
sanguinary  day.    But 

"  On— on— on !— the  thirst  of  power  and 

war 
Gasps  for  the  blood  of  serfs,  and  of  their 

caar.'^ 

And  the  mighty  host  still  presses 


says  an  eye-witness,  <<a  volcano  in 
full  activity :  enveloped  in  a  cloud 
of  smoke,  the  flashes  of  the  ffuns, 
that  carried  havoc  into  the  rai^  of 
the  French,  were  alone  visible  through 
the  sulphury  vapours.** 

We  must  now  let  our  gallant 
friend,  the  Hussar,  proceed  with  his 
own  narrative. 

**  Night  at  last  put  an  end  to  the 
work  of  death.  IBoth  parties  were 
completely  worn  down  by  the  dread- 
ful exertions  of  the  day,  and  the  Im- 
perial Guard  alone  remained  in  a 
state  of  efficiency. 

^  The  exhausted  troops  were  led 
back  to  their  cheerless  camps,  where 
nothing  was  to  be  found :  provisioDa, 
forage,  straw,  fud,  were  all  wanting ; 
and  to  search  for  them  in  the  da^ 
and  where  whole  armies  had  been 
assembled  for  days  together,  seemed 
a  hopeless  case.  The  victon  were 
almost  in  despair ;  and,  though  some 
searched  for  provisions,  and  others 
brought  a  little  wet  hay  fhmi  oar 
former  bivouac,  most  of  the  men, 
having  secured  their  horses,  wrap- 
ped ^emselves  in  their  doflJu,  and 
lay  down  in  utter  hopelessness. 

*'  The  mess  to  which  I  bdonged 
had  lost  every  thin^, — cooking  uten- 
sils, as  wdl  as  the  httle  provision  we 
ponessed ;  but  we  had  found  a  bag 
of  Russian  biscuit,  which  hdped  to 
atone  for  our  misfortune.  The  hd- 
met  of  a  French  cuirassier  having 
been  metamorphosed  into  a  kettl^ 
our  prize  biscmt  was  soon  boiled  into 
soup;  which,  though  wanting  even 
the  seasoning  of  safi,  seemed  a  luxu- 
rious banquet  to  our  famishing  party. 
The  greater  part  of  the  soldiera  had  to 
&8t ;  and,  to  augment  their  suffering, 
a  cold  rain  fell  during  the  night. 

''  In  the  morning,  the  army  ad- 
vanced, and  took  possession  of  the 
battle -Add,  and  were   ordered   to 
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low,  and  plainly  indicated  the  pro- 
gress of  the  action.  In  front  of  the 
redoubts  lay  the  bodies  of  the  French ; 
behind  the  works,  shewing  that  Uiey 
had  been  carried,  lay  the  Russians. 
On  many  points  the  heaps  of  corpses 
told  where  squares  of  mfantry  had 
stood,  and  plainly  pointed  out  the 
size  of  the  closely  formed  masses. 
fVom  the  relatiye  number  of  the 
sfadn,  it  was  easy  to  peroeiye  that  the 
Rosnans  had  suffered  more  than  the 
French. 

^  Nothing  could  be  so  striking  or 
^ipalling,  indeed,  as  tbe  contrast  be- 
tween the  tumult  and  thunder  of  the 
preyious  day's  battle  and  the  flpraye- 
we  silence  which  now  reigned  over 
the  field.  On  the  minds  of  the  sol- 
diers this  tranquil  halt  on  the  scene 
of  death  made  a  yery  imfayourable 
impression :  distress  and  want  pressed 
heayily  upon  them,  and  in  then:  plain 
and  direct  mode  of  thinking  they 
could  see  no  object  in  thus  lingering 
inactiyely  on  a  battle-plain  that  was 
no  longer  disputed.  Tney  all  looked 
to  Moscow  as  the  terminus  of  their 
suffering.  In  the  city  of  the  Czar 
they  expected  to  find  r^  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  the  peace  that  was  to  permit 
a  safe  retnm  to  their  hearths  and 
homes  :  all  their  conversations  turned 
on  these  cherished  antidpations. 

'*  A  full  conviction  oi  their  situa- 
tkm  had  rendered  this  view  general 
in  the  amiy ;  and  the  troops  would 
haye  fongnt  another  battle  as  va- 
liantly as  they  fought  the  last,  had 
it  been  neo»sary,  to  secure  the  ob- 
ject on  which  sol  their  hopes  were 
founded ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  that 
1^  needless  lingering  on  the  field 
was  so  universallv  censured.  The 
^»\tinued  want  of  forage,  the  severe 
exertions   of  the  hist  cbys,  and  the 


to  hasten  forward  and  support  the 
troops  engaffed.  The  nsiment  started 
at  a  trot,  out  several  horses  were 
unable  to  move  from  the  spot,  and, 
unfortunately,  mine  was  one  of  the 
number.  No  effort  could  recall  its 
quickly  fiulhag  strength,  and,  painful 
as  it  was  to  leave  the  ranks  at  so 
interesting  a  moment,  I  was  forced  to 
dismount  and  lead  it  forward. 

^  This  misadventure  obliged  me 
to  become  an  inactive  spectator  of  the 
combat  fought  in  front  of  Mojaisk. 
When  I  attained  the  end  of  the 
ridffe  that  overlooks  the  friendly 
yalTev,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
which  the  town  is  situated,  I  saw  the 
whole  plain  on  to  the  left  of  the  road 
filled  with  Cossacks  and  French 
cavalry,  enga^  in  a  wild  and  de- 
sultory skirmish,  more  resembling 
our  notions  of  S^hian  than  Euro- 
pean warfare.  The  French  gained 
little  on  their  active  opponents,  and 
it  was  not  till  they  had  been  repeat- 
edly reinforced  tnat  they  succeeded 
in  pressing  back  these  Cossack 
swarms.  By  degrees  the  infantry 
also  arrived  on  the  field  and  advanced 
in  column  along  the  highroad,  but 
there  was  evidently  no  concert  be- 
tween them  and  the  cavalry;  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  Russians 
remained  masters  of  the  town,  while 
our  people  took  post  in  the  plain. 

"  As  soon  as  I  observed  the  troops 
preparing  to  form  their  camps,  I  en- 
deavour^ to  make  my  horse  move 
forward,  trusting  that  the  short  rest 
he  had  enjoyed  miffht  have  given 
him  a  little  strength;  but  he  was 
failing  fast,  and  it  was  with  difiiculty 
thatf  coiUd  drive  him  on  before  me 
at  a  slow  and  stajggering  pace.  To 
augment  the  evil  night  overtook  me, 
and,  surrounded  by  strange  *^^?®l 
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destructive.  At  first  some  stirpristf 
was  excited  by  a  whiziinff  sound 
heard  during  tne  fray,  and  tne  cause 
of  which  was  nol  discovered  till 
several  arrows  were  found  hanging 
in  the  pelisses  of  the  hussars.  It  waa 
the  first  meeting  with  the  Baskien, 
whose  weapons  caused  more  curiosity 
than  apprehension,  for  th^  had  not 
inflict^  a  siugle  wound. 

^*  Great  want  prevailed,  as  usual, 
in  camp;  the  Uuasians  had  com-* 
pletely  exhausted  the  country ;  and 
a  few  cabbage*stalks,  of  which  they 
had  consumS  the  heads,  and  a  little 
roasted  barley,  was  all  that  could  be 
found  to  allay  the  cravings  of  hunger. 

**  In  the  morning  I  found  that  my 
horse,  the  sharer  of  so  much  toil,  of  so 
many  dangers,  had  died  during  the 
night.  The  loss  made  the  recolleo- 
tion  of  my  distant  home  and  untried 
strength  in:ess  heavily  on  my  mind ; 
but  the  stirring  business  of  war  left 
brief  space  for  such  reflections.  Mus^ 
tering  my  best  resolution,  therefore,  I 
threw  my  baggage  over  my  shoulders, 
and,  accompanied  by  three  comrades 
who  were  in  the  same  predicament 
with  myself,  set  out  for  Moiaisk. 
From  aU  directions  crowds  of  soldiers 
were  hurrying  towards  the  town  in 
search  of  provisions.  The  road  was 
covered  with  troopers  tT3ring  to  ram 
on  their  failing  steeds:  some  soli 
strove  to  spur  them  forward,  others 
dragged  them  slowly  by  the  rems, 
while  some  drove  them  forward  with 
sticks.  Both  sides  of  the  road  were 
covered  with  dead  and  dying  horses ; 
and  the  friry  of  the  riders,  their 
cruelty  to  the  staggering  and  ex« 
hausted  steeds,  were  frightful  in  the 
extreme.  The  savage  conduct  of  the 
easily  excited  French  was  particu« 
larly  conspicuous  in  this  respect.'* 

If  our  Hussar  reproves  in  severe 
terms  the  cruelty  of  the  French  to» 
wards  their  horses,  he  relates  in  an 
after  {>art  of  his  journal  an  instance 
of  their  ingenuity  which  we  shall 


died  and  bitted  one  of  fbese  huge* 
homed  animals,  which,  accoutred  in 
the  f^ll  panoply  of  vrar,  presented  a 
most  extraorcmutfy  appearance,  that 
became  doubly  ludiat)ut  whea  the 
helmeted  dragoon  mounted  this  no- 
vel Bucephalus,  in  order  to  accom- 
pany his  detachment.  The  ox  had 
evidently  been  used  to  act  the  chaiger, 
but  on  this  occasion  he  refused  to 
move,  and  thus  excited  the  impatienoo 
of  the  soldier,  who  began  to  uae  hh 
spurs  right  sharply.  This  inune^ 
cuately  changed  the  scene:  the  ox, 
to  rid  himself  of  the  annoyance  and 
shake  off  the  rider,  executed  with 
great  but  clumsy  force,  some  of  the 
most  extraordinary  bounds  and 
plunges  ever  beheld.  The  rider  long 
kept  his  seat  in  firm  style,  and  the 
spectators  awaited  the  result  of  the 
novel  contest  in  silent  astonishment, 
till  a  tremendous  bound  forced  the 
unhappy  dragoon  to  measure  his  full 
lengtn  upon  the  fffound,  amid  the 
exmting  shouts  and  roars  of  laughter 
that  burst  frt)m  the  surroui^ing 
multitude.  No  comic  scene  oould 
possibly  be  more  extravagantly  hi* 
dicrous  than  the  one  here  acted  be- 
fore our  eyes.  The  enraged  dragoon 
sprung  furiously  from  the  groond 
and  soon  remounted  the  homed  steed, 
but,  rendered  wiser  by  experienoe,  he 
now  adopted  gentler  means,  and  thus 
succeeded  in  making  the  animal  fol- 
low the  detachment  at  a  slow  and 
easy  pace.** 

Our  Hussar,  being  now  reduced  to 
the  rank  of  a  straggler,  ffives  some 
account  of  the  disorganised  mass  that 
already  followed  the  main  body  of 
the  army,  during  its  memorable  ad- 
vance:— 

««  The  host  of  stragglers  that  aug- 
mented in  proportion  as  the  army 
diminished,  was  composed  of  men 
who,  unable  to  keep  pace  with  their 
r^ments,  had  fallen  to  the  rear;  of 
others  who  had  been  detached  and 
oould  not  overtake  their  corps,  as 
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^  In  flenenl  the  amy  of  itra^- 
glen  foUowed  the  mam  body  m 
■ndeties  of  fromthrae  to  ten  in  nam* 
ber,  who  endMYomed  to  make  their 
way  aa  beat  they  could  in  the  small 
carriagea  of  the  country  called  iuMkai^ 
or  on  the  kmUaks^  the  poniea  formerly 
mentioned.  As  the  bonda  of  discipline 
were  alackening  every  day,  this  safisr 
and  more  convenient  mode  of  ioumey- 
big  alao  tempted  many  soidiera  to 
leave  the  ranks  and  augment  our 
etranriing  bands. 

'^The  mixture  of  all  uniforms  and 
all  arms,  of  men  of  all  nations,  rai^s, 
daasee,  and  conditions,  thus  hurryina 
confusedly  along,  often  presented 
scenes  that  could  not  fidl  to  be  divert- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  want  that 
pressed  BO  heavily  upon  us.  Though 
the  costumes  were  no  doubt  in  a  very 
indifferent  pliffht,  they  were  yet 
highly  reapeetaole  compared  to  tliose 
that  came  into  fashicm  during  the 
retreat.  The  cause  of  this  was  evi^ 
dent  Aa  the  weather  was  still 
moderate,  the  old  uniforms  afforded 
sufficient  protection,  and  the  cravings 
of  hunger  made  the  soldiers  turn  all 
their  attention  to  the  search  for  pro« 
visions.  But  when  the  irost  set  in 
and  rendered  wanner  clothing  neces* 
sary,  we  saw  the  most  fantastic  tjod 
extraTBgant  costumes  ever  behdd 
spring  up  at  once,  as  if  l^nui^c,  and 
suddenly  become  universal  m  the 
army. 

*'  One  peculiarity  of  the  stragglers 
waa,  that  none  of  them,  whether 
cavalry  or  infimtry,  would  travel  on 
foot,  a  circumstance  that  rendered 
horse-stealing  universal;  and  who- 
ever lost  sight  of  his  horae,  even  for 
a  single  moment,  was  sure  to  lose  it, 
without  the  least  chance  of  recover* 
ing  it  in  the  constantly  moving  mass. 
To  steal  a  horse  waa  not  (tonsidered 


third  cropped  its  ears.  All  this  gave 
the  ponies  a  rather  odd  appearance, 
but  rendered  it  difficult  for  any  one 
to  recognise  them  after  the  process ; 
though  it  was  easy  to  see  how  often 
the^  had  changed  masters,  by  the 
various  operations  they  had  under* 
gone. 

**Want  pressed  heavily  on  the 
stragglers,  and  whoever  was  unable 
to  forage  at  a  distance  fh>m  the  hi^h* 
road  was  in  a  melancholy  predica- 
ment, and  had  no  other  alternative 
but  to  resort  to  horse-flesh,  which 
was  in  abundance.  The  country  was 
thinly  peopled  and  poorly  cultivated, 
and  nad  been  traversed  first  by  the 
Russian  and  then  by  the  French 
army,  so  that  little  r^nained  for  the 
stragglers.  And  it  was  only  the  hope 
of  nnding  abundance  in  the  cai>ital 
which  we  were  now  approaching, 
that  made  the  sick  and  feeble  exert 
thdr  last  remaining  strength  to  reach 
this  fknded  haven  of  safety. 

^On  the  evening  of  the  ISth  I 
overtook  the  regiment  which  was 
preparing  to  enter  Moscow  on  the 
following  morning,  the  citv  being 
only  about  six  miles  distant  from  our 
camp.  My  wishes  were  fulfilled,  and 
I  was  agam  in  the  midst  of  the  r^* 
ment,  but  I  found  it  in  a  melancholy 
condition.  During^  the  few  davs  I 
had  been  absent  sickness  and  death 
had  dispersed  my  previous  acquaint- 
ances, and  want  and  sufibing  had 
rendered  the  remaining  soldiers  per- 
fectly callous  to  the  nte  of  others! 
selfishness  seemed  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  hopes  and  expectations 
founded  on  the  anticipated  conquest 
of  the  morrow  were  also  greatly 
dim^ushod :  a  roof  for  shelter,  bread, 
meal,  and  brandy  for  nounshmenfc, 
with  dothing  and  rest,  were  all  to 
which  they  looked  foxNi wd,  and  ev«i 
XT -»!—*.«  »^««^*c^A.\ioiii  were  ima 
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found  themselves  disappointed.  No 
march  was  ever,  indeed,  performed 
in  such  haste;  the  stragglers  over- 
took and  ffot  mixed  with  the 
columns,  and  it  became  difficult  to 

f  reserve  even  a  semblance  of  order, 
'rom  the  side  by  which  we  were 
advancing,  Moscow  is  not  perceived 
till  the  last  hill,  called  the  Salutation 
Hill,  has  been  ascended.  We  reached 
the  summit  at  last;  nor  could  the 
eager  delight  with  which  the  Cru- 
saders contemplated  the  domes  of 
Jerusalem,  the  followers  of  Colum- 
bus the  shores  of  the  new  world, 
have  exceeded  the  joy  displayed  by 
the  exhausted  victors  on  oeholding 
the  spires  of  the  imperial  city.  The 
loud  cheers  of  the  foremost  troops 
announced  to  the  more  distant  the 
happy  discovery,  and  urged  every 
one  forward  to  renewed  exertion.  AU 
were  anxious  to  obtam  a  sight  of  the 
golden  prize;  one  pointed  out  a 
church,  another  a  palace ;  horsemen 
rose  in  their  stirrups  to  gain  a  more 
extended  view  of  the  splendid  scene. 
The  army  was  in  a  tumult  of  delight, 
which,  for  a  moment^  caused  all  past 
suffering  to  be  forgotten. 

"The  joy  of  finding  ourselves 
within  reach  of  the  long-desired  prize 
soon  yielded  to  the  cravings  of  hun- 
^r  and  the  impatience  to  advance. 
But  our  eagerness  was  to  be  re- 
strained, for  the  emperor  persisted  in 
halting,  to  await  the  arrival  of  a  de- 
putation from  the  city,  which  never 
appeared.  During  this  delay,  the 
soldiers,  seeking  shelter  from  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun,  threw  them- 
selves down  to  rest  under  the  best 
shade  they  coidd  find.  I  followed 
the  example,  and,  with  the  reins  of 
my  pony  firmly  grasped  in  my  hand, 
soon  sunk  into  profound  slumben 


"  The  vain  pursuit  of  the  thief  who 
had  stolen  my  horse  had  brought  me 
to  the  banks  of  the  Moskwa,  whenee 
I  took  the  road  towards  the  city. 
In  passing  near  a  small  chapel,  smr- 
rounded  vrith  trees,  and  beautifiilly 
situated  dose  by  the  stream,  I  ob- 
served three  iniantry  soldiers  un- 
paddnff  their  nonies;  having  done 
so,  and  selected  the  most  valuaUe 
effects  from  the  loads,  they  abandoned 
the  animals  to  their  fate,  and  took 
their  way  on  foot,  totally  unmindful 
of  Uie  discarded  honiaks.  To  see  men 
become  voluntary  pedestrians  was,  in 
these  times,  an  extraordinary  event, 
and  almost  unaccountable  to  me  who 
still  smarted  under  the  loss  of  my 
horse;  but,  as  they  disappeared  with- 
out castinff  even  a  look  at  the  ponies, 
I  hastened  to  secure  the  strongest  of 
the  party,  and,  having  laid  in  a  stodc 
of  potatoes  from  a  neighbouring  field, 
hurried,  as  day  was  closing,  towards 
the  devoted  city. 

"  The  throng  rushing  through  the 
suburbs  was  tremendous;  and  the 
streets  presented  a  dreadful  and  ap- 
palling scene  of  plunder,  increased, 
rather  than  diminished,  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  inhabitants ;  while,  under 
the  screen  of  augmenting  darkness, 
the  reckless  soldiery  gave  full  scope 
to  the  wildest  rapine  and  licentious- 
ness. From  all  sides  was  heard  the 
bursting  open  of  doors,  the  crashing 
of  windows;  every  house  was  filled 
with  soldiers,  who  were  ransacking 
the  dwellings  of  peaceful  citizens,  ana 
searching  with  fights  for  booty  and 
provisions. 

"  As  I  passed  along  I  found  many 
wild  reports  current  among  the  crowd ; 
men  spoke  of  incendia^  fires,  of 
mines  and  combustibles  having  beoi 
discovered     under    several    honaeR. 
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soldiers^  who  alone  expected  to  find 
their  corps  in  that  direction ;  idl  Uie 
others  dispersed  at  pleasure  through 
the  ehy,  each  establishinff  himself  in 
the  best  quarter  he  could  find. 

**  It  was  already  dark  when  I 
deared  the  harriers,  and  my  in- 
quiries respecting  the  division  re- 
eetved  at  every  step  more  unsatis- 
fsetory  answers.  At  last,  I  was  shewn 
a  line  of  Invonac  fires,  indicating,  I 
was  told,  the  very  camp  of  my  bri- 
gade ;  but  when  I  reached  the  mund, 
I  found  mjTself  in  the  midst  of  French 
chasseurs,  belonging  to  a  totally  dif- 
ferent corps. 

**  As  it  wojild  have  been  useless  to 
continue  the  search  fiuther  through 
the  night,  I  resolved  to  rest  quieuy 
tin  morning.  But,  fearing  to  trust 
my  horse  in  the  vicinity  of  a  French 
eamp,  I  made  for  a  plantation  that 
nirrounded  a  stately  mansion  in  fit)nt 
of  the  line,  though  near  enough  to 
be  safe  from  the  Cossacks.  Having 
tied  my  horse  to  a  tree,  with  suffi- 
dent  l^igth  of  halter  to  admit  of  his 
pazing,  I  threw  myself  down  beside 
him,  under  the  best  sheltering  bush 
that  I  could  find. 

"  When  I  awoke  in  the  morning, 
I  found  myself  in  what  we  call  an 
English  park,  which  might  be  termed 
beautiful,  the  dreary  and  desolate 
nature  of  the  country  considered. 
Hie  perfect  calmness  of  the  lovely 
scene,  the  silence  that  surrounded 
me,  the  absence  of  the  destroying 
tnmult  of  war  in  which  I  had  so  long 
moved,  brought  my  distant  country, 
my  home,  my  friends,  and  parents,  so 
forcibly  to  my  mind,  that,  disregard- 
ing the  cravings  of  hunger,  di8r^;ard- 
ing  my  ra^ed  and  wretched  appear- 
ance, whi£  contrasted  so  strongly 
with  the  recollection  of  former  times, 
I  could  not  refrain  from  lingering  in 
the  walks,  and  giving  way  to  these 
pleadng,  thoug^h  melancholj  recol- 
lections; the  vicim'ty  of  the  French 
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layed.  Springmg  from  the  fence,  I 
hurried  with  all  speed  towards  my 
pony,  and,  throwing  myself  on  his 
Wk,  spared  neither  rem  nor  spur 
till  I  gained  the  camp  of  the  chasseurs. 
Not  a  single  Cossack  followed,  from 
which  I  ccmduded  that  my  descent 
from  the  enclosure  and  rapid  flight 
had  escaped  observation,  and  thus 
saved  me  from  certain  captivity. 

**  In  the  camp  of  the  chasseurs, 
who  had  just  mounted  to  face  the 
Cossacks,  there  had  evidently  been 
an  abundance  of  good  cheer,  for  meal 
and  biscuit  lay  scattered  about  in  all 
directions.  I  failed  not  to  profit  by 
what  had  been  left,  and  was  preparing 
to  renew  my  search  for  the  regunent ; 
but  in  that  busy  time  resolutions 
were  often  changed  as  rapidly  as  the 
ever-chandng  events. 

*^  The  French  and  Cossacks  were 
confronting  each  other ;  but,  instead 
of  engaging,  they  were  parleying, 
jesting,  lauffhing,  which  made  me 
fancy  that  we  long-promised  peace, 
or  a  preliminary  truce,  at  least,  had 
really  been  concluded.  In  this  I  was, 
however,  mistaken;  for,  reluctant  as 
both  parties  were  to  commence,  cir- 
cumstances soon  brought  them  to 
blows.  The  Cossacks  wished  to  pre 
vent  the  French  from  occupying  a 
village  which  they  were  busily  fo- 
raging, the  chasseurs  wished  to  obtain 
]>068ession  without  renewing  hostili- 
ties, but  on  all  points  Cossack  parties 
interposed  to  prevent  the  approach. 
At  last,  the  French,  tired  with  these 
vain  efforts,  be^an  to  fire ;  one  of  the 
ordinary  skirmishes  immediately  en- 
sued, and,  after  a  short  resistance, 
the  Cossacks  withdrew,  giving  the 
village  to  the  flames,  according  to 
the  practice  they  had  universally 
pursued  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
march."  ^ 

These  melancholy  aggravations  of 
the  ordinary  horrors  of  the  wax  re- 
sulted more,  however,  firom  accid^t, 
OT.H  flip   usual  carelessness  on  the 
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extremely  expert  at  the  process,  and 
seemed  to  take  an  especial  delight  in 
thus  depriving  their  enemies  of  their 
expected  prey  at  the  very  moment 
when  they  Suuiied  it  within  their 
reach. 

**  Ab  I  should  have  made  an  in- 
different figare  in  the  skirmishy 
mounted  as  I  was  on  my  unfortunate 
pony,  I  turned  away  to  renew  my 
search  for  the  r^ment,  and  had  not 
gone  far  before  I  met  with  two  com- 
rades exactly  in  the  same  predicament 
with  myself.  Moscow  ¥ras  already 
burning,  fires  were  rising  in  severu. 
placet,  and  crowds  of  soldiers  were 
hastening  towards  the  city,  in  order 
to  share  its  spoils  with  the  destroying 
element.  Under  these  circumstances, 
we  determined  to  follow  the  same 
example,  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  clothes 
and  proviflions,  and  then  return  to 
the  regiment. 

^^  As  we  advanced  to  the  dty«  we 
contemplated  the  increasing  confla* 
^tion  with  znin^led  awe  and  aston- 
ishment. Earlv  m  the  morning,  and 
during  the  night  even,  some  partial 
fires  had  been  observed,  though  with- 
out attracting  much  notice,  aa  they 
were  attributed  to  the  carelessness  of 
the  marauding  soldiei^y;  but  from 
this  time  the  devastation  spread  so 
rapidly,  that  it  could  neither  be 
ascribed  to  chance  nor  oarelessness. 
A  strong  westerly  wind  fanned  the 
raging  name,  and  at  noon  the  speo* 
tade  was  trulv  irighti\il.  The  fires 
invariably  broke  out  in  the  west  end 
of  the  city,  and  the  gale  drove  the 
sparks,  fiames,  and  partides  of  de- 
struction on  to  the  eastward,  the  very 
direction  whence  we  were  approach- 
ing, so  that  the  circumstance  could 
not  possiblv  escape  our  attention. 
We  often  observed  three  or  four  fires 
breaking  out  with  quick  succession  in 
totallv  untouched  narts  of  the  town : 


progress.  We  were  in  no  peraonal 
danger,  could  ffive  every  attention  to 
the  march  of  the  raf^g  element,  and 
occupied  ourselves,  mdeed,  by  count- 
ing the  fresh  oonflagrationa  as  they 
arose,  by  following  them  till  they 
joined  into  huge  volumes  of  flame ; 
we  calculated  how  soon  a  church,  or 
other  lofty  edifice,  would  be  attained 
by  the  fires,  and  how  soon  it  would 
be  surrounded,  or  fidl  in;  as  roec- 
tators  we  had,  therefore,  the  best 
possible  advantages. 

^^  We  arrived  at  last,  and  reached 
the  dty,  near  the  Foundling  and 
Great  Hospital.  Sick,  insane,  wound- 
ed, maimed,  and  prisoners,  hundreds 
in  situations  denoting  the  highest 
degree  of  human  misery,  were  here 
crowded  together,  and  watched  by 
guards  of  8<Mdiers.  On  this  point  the 
fire  had  already  attained  the  easton 
barrier,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  we 
endeavoured  to  enter  the  dty.  The 
next  barrier  was  found  occupied  bj^a 
French  pioquet,  that  refused  admit- 
tance to  th«  stragglers,  and  allowed 
only  the  regularlyformed  commands 
to  pass.  But  the  reieoted  were  not 
daunted  by  this  repulse,  and^  oirdinff 
round  the  enclosure,  they  soon  found 
an  opening  by  which  the  whole  swann 
rushed  m  the  town. 

''  The  streets  were  filled  with  clouds 
of  smoke  and  fiery  vapours,  and  at 
every  step  we  came  upon  still  burn- 
ing ruins.  I  entered  several  houses, 
which  the  mhabitants  seemed  to  have 
left  only  the  moment  before;  where 
the  plundering  soldiers  had  not  ap- 
peared, eveiy  thing  was  in  its  proper 
place,  and  in  many  shops  the  mer- 
chants seemed  only  then  to  have  laid 
down  their  weights  and  scales. 

**  A  broad  street,  formed  of  wooded 
huts,  with  an  occasionally  interv^- 
ing  house,  or  palaoe,  led  towards  the 
centre  of  the  town:  and  this  we  fd- 
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betotiful  woTk-tabl«t.  A  Urge  mir- 
ror, vhkh  had  escaped  destrtutioii, 
almoft  terrified  me  by  refleeting  my 
mle  and  fiumihed  eoanteoanoe,  and 
uuoi  ngased,  >md  misenible  figure. 

''HaTing  tecared  a  loaf  of  bread, 
the  only  prise  we  found  in  this  noble 
mansion,  we  resumed  our  search 
for  some  more  promising  quarter,  and 
resolTed  to  establish  oursehres  in  one 
of  the  small  wooden  houses,  where 
we  mi^ht  be  leas  exposed  to  intrusion 
than  m  the  pdaoes  ^t  attracted 
oniversal  attention.  We  also  pro- 
posed to  seek  for  some  inhabited 
fious^  as  in  these  times  the  poorest 
host  was  still  a  useful  servant. 

Tor  a  long  time  our  search  was 
Tsin  J  every  house  was  empty,  a  few 
cats  being  the  solitary  tenants  of  the 
forsaken  dwellings.  At  last,  and 
when  our  patience  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted, we  came  to  a  small  cabin  in 
which  an  old  man  and  two  women 
lUU  remained,  determined  to  share 
the  &te  of  their  home.  We  instantly 
took  posKssion,  put  up  our  horses, 
and,  to  keep  out  intn^ers,  &stened 
the  court-^te,  a  proof  that  we  in* 
toided  Ho  short  or  passing  visit. 

^  Thus  established,  we  endeavoured 
to  make  the  Russian  comprehend  our 
wants  and  wishes ;  but  found  it  difl* 
colt,  owing  to  the  difference  of  Ian* 
pages,  and  to  the  signs  by  which  we 
mdi&ted  that  we  required  clothes, 
boots,  provisions,  &o.  he  only  replied 
by  the  word  ^nrnto,*  which  when 
uttered  with  real  Russian  phlegm,  is 
sufficient  to  exhaust  the  last  remnant 
ofpatienoe. 

*^  By  threats,  we  came  at  last  to  the 
underatanding  that  our  hosts  were  to 
conduct  us  to  where  our  wants  could 
be  supplied ;  and  this  task  they  per- 
fonned  so  ably,  that  our  quarter  soon 
resembled  a  well-filled  store,  in  which 
dothes  and  provisions  of  every  kind 


The  women  roared,  laughed,  and 
sorc^med  aloud ;  on  the  old  Russian 
the  liquor  had  a  different  effect,  for 
his  face  grew  fiercer  and  darker  with 
every  glass  that  he  drank.  The  stolen 
glances  he  cast  at  us  betrayed  hate 
and  twcy,  and  as  niffht  approached 
his  conduct  gave  evident  proof  that 
he  projected  some  hostile  attempt.  I 
observed  him  closely,  and  insisted  on 
his  leaving  the  room  when  we  had 
prepared  our  night  quarter.  This 
occasioned  difficulty,  and  I  was  ob- 
liged to  warn  my  drunken  comrades, 
who  no  sooner  shared  my  suspicions 
than  they  proposed  to  cut  down  '  the 
dog  of  a  Russian,*  as  thev  termed 
him.  Riot  was  at  its  hei^^ht,  and  it 
was  only  the  fatigued  condition  ofi^ 
countrymen  that  enabled  me  to  pacify 
them  before  mischief  could  be  com* 
mitted.  Having)  at  last,  secured 
door  and  windows,  we  threw  our- 
sdves  on  the  straw  beside  our  ready 
arms. 

"We  slept  as  wearied  soldiers  only 
can  sleep  till  about  midnight,  when 
we  were  suddenly  disturbed  by  a 
tremendous  knocking  at  our  door, 
accompanied  by  loud  screams  and  fe- 
male lamentations.  Awakened  by 
the  noise,  we  started  up,  and  found 
the  apartment  lighted  bright  as  day 
by  the  refiection  of  fires  that  pene- 
trated through  the  crevices  <u  the 
holes  which  represented  windows, 
and,  fancying  our  dwelling  already  a 
prey  to  tne  fiames,  we  rushed  head- 
long into  the  open  air.  The  scene 
was  frightful,  indeed  I  Beyond  our 
garden,  a  large  church  was  one  vast 
and  blaadng  mass  of  fire ;  volumes  of 
flame,  earned  high  in  air  by  the  fury 
of  the  gale,  were  risinij  in  all  direc- 
tions, the  darkness  of  night  was  com- 
pletely expelled  by  the  raoing  con- 
Eagration,  and  we  seemed  aeXA^w*^ 
Burrounded  by  an  ocean  of  fkaansie. 
"The Russians  deplored  the  sntajft; 
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slept  undisturbedly  till  morning. 
Such  was  the  night  I  passed  amidst 
the  flames  of  Moscow. 

'*  As  soon  as  day  broke,  swarms  of 
soldiers  from  the  surrounding  camps 
crowded  into  the  city  to  search  amid 
the  burning  ruins  for  booty  and  pro- 
visions. The  disorder  and  tumult 
were  disgraceful  in  the  extreme,  and 
augmented  in  proportion  as  the  un- 
happy capital  sunk  into  ashes.  Where 
spirituous  liquors  were  found,  and 
tney  were,  unfortunately,  too  abund- 
ant, the  scenes  of  licentiousness  were 
frightful  to  behold.  Dnmkenness 
was  universal,  and  the  disgusting 
rabble,  driven  before  the  encroaching 
flames,  reeled  from  house  to  house, 
and  from  one  scene  of  brutality  to 
another.  And  woe  to  the  officer  who 
attempted  to  restore  order,  or  demand 
fromtnis  horde  of  savages  submission 
to  his  authority. 

"I  was  happv  to  fly  from  the  re- 
pulsive spectacle,  but  my  comrades 
remained  in  Moscow.  Exhausted  and 
in  rags,  having  for  three  months  been 
suffering  from  want  and  hardships, 
exposed,  without  the  shelter  of  a 
roofi  to  every  inclemency  of  weather, 
they  resolved  to  have,  at  least,  a  few 
days'  rest.  For  my  part,  I  was  for- 
tunate in  soon  overtaking  the  regi- 
ment on  the  Biazan  road,  and  as  my 
frequent  returns  to  the  corps  had 

given  the  commanding  officer  some 
igh  notion  of  my  warlike  disposition, 
he  ordered  me  to  exchange  my  pony 
for  the  horse  of  one  of  tne  hussars, 
who  had  been  taken  ill.  This  was 
quicklv  effected,  and  from  a  despised 
8tra£;gler,  I  found  myself  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  an  efficient  combatant. 
My  new  charger  was  a  tall,  rawboned 
steed  of  Moldavian  breed,  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
who  had  lost  an  ear  in  battle;  two 
hussars  had  also  been  killed  on  his 
back,  a  circumstance  that  tells  less  in 
favour  of  a  horse  than  having  two 


As  the  Prussian  Hussars  formed 
no  part  of  Murat's  force,  our  young 
soldier  shared  in  all  the  sufferings  of 
the  deadly  camp  of  Woronovo. 
Sickness,  which  active  exertion  had 
kept  under  during  the  advance,  here 
broke  out  and  raged  with  a  degree  of 
virulence,  which  the  undermined 
strength  of  the  soldiers  was  rarely 
able  to  resist.  The  cavalry  was  com- 
pletely  destroyed  during  this  halt, 
and  Nansouty's  corps,  which  had 
counted  10,000  horse  in  the  ranks  at 
the  opening  of  the  campaign,  was 
here  reduc^  to  less  than  500  effec- 
tive combatants,  and  even  these  were 
dispersed  on  the  march  to  Mala  Ja- 
ruslawitz,  and  before  the  actual  re- 
treat commenced.  Some  of  the  offi- 
cers formed  part  of  the  sacred  squad- 
ron that  surrounded  the  carriage  in 
which  Napoleon  and  the  King  of 
Naples  travelled,  the  rest,  dispersed, 
penshed,  or  were  taken ;  and  before 
the  army  reached  Smolensk  a  small 
party  of  the  Prussian  Hussars  formed 
the  only  remnant  of  the  corps  still 
marching  in  soldier-like  style  round 
their  colours. 

Owing  to  the  exertions,  of  Major 
Ziethen,  their  commanding  officer, 
and  to  the  good  conduct  of  the  men, 
this  gallant  corps,  which  had  marched 
so  reluctantly  under  the  French 
eagles,  could  still  bring  thirty  rank 
and  file  into  line  at  tne  Beresina; 
but  beyond  this  fatal  stream  every 
vestige  of  order  disappeared,  and  the 
army  assembled  a  host  of  fugitive 
paupers,  more  than  the  remains  of  a 
brave  and  gallant  band  of  disciplined 
soldiers.  Nor  was  the  disease,  which 
destroyed  every  particle  of  discipline, 
confined  to  the  troops  that  returned 
from  Moscow,  the  moral  contagion 
seized  upon  the  corps  of  Victor  and 
St.  Cyr,  preceded  the  army  in  its  re- 
treat, ana  infested  the  troops  sent  to 
aid  and  support  the  fugitives.  And 
when  the  stragglers  reached  Kowno, 
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Whatetxs  18  superior  to  common 
mdom  has  always  been  treated  as 
&Dj;  andy  notwithstanding  Uiat  in 
ereiy  i^  we  meet  with  innovators 
who,  gneyipg  at  human  miser^;^,  have 
wished  to  imnroye  the  condition  of 
man,  and,  in  tneir  anxiety  to  conquer 
indifference,  have  not  feared  to  face 
persecation  and  to  suffer  martyrdom, 
nstory  is  yet  faJl  of  their  sufferings. 
Giordikno  Bruno  and  Savonarole  are 
burnt  aliye  by  the  Inquisition ;  Cam- 
panella languishes  twenty-sevenyears 
m  a  dungeon;  Ro^  JBacon  is  in- 
carcerated on  suspicion  of  witchcraft ; 
Harrington  dies  oy  poison;  Hall  is 
deprived  of  all  his  property ;  Ramus 
perishes  assassinated.  Nevertheless, 
m^iradon  is  so  palpable  in  these 
free-thinkers,  their  mission  is  so 
ftffmal,  and  their  object  so  righteous, 
that  they  triumph  over  all  impedi- 
ments, over  all  tortures,  and  all  pe- 
rils. What  ought  to  be  said  is  said ; 
each  age  ^ves  its  protestation  to  the 
world,  -which  continues,  and  is  trans- 
mitted from  one  generation  to  an- 
other. The  great  fitmily  of  Utoputes 
vary,  bat  never  cease.  In  the  mean- 
time, humanityprofits  by  their  in- 
vestigations. Tney  do  not  agitate 
themselves  round  a  fatal  circle  with- 
out hope;  they  continue  their  up- 
ward movement  slow  and  majestic  on 
this  mysterious  ladder,  the  mvisible 
d^reea  of  which  unite  man  to  God, 
eaith  to  heaven.  It  would  be  cu- 
rious to  make  an  historical  and  phi- 
losophical examination  into  those 
modfem  social  systems  which  are  the 
most  remarkable  for  the  daring  bold- 
ness of  their  conception,  or  for  the 
extraordinary  singularity  of  their 
execution.    Thus  would  ^temately 


that  the  philosopher  sets  himself  free 
firom  the  ties  tnat  bind  him  to  his 
age,  and  attains,  bv  a  sort  of  fore- 
kuowledge,  social  mrms  which  have 
been  realised  in  after  -  generations. 
We  will  let  others  solve  these  pro- 
blems, which  the  human  mind  has 
followed  from  &ge  to  age  for  the 
general  welfare.  We  will  give  to  our 
readers  some  insight  into  the  destinies 
of  one  of  these  pnilosophers,  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  which  are  very 
remarkable. 

In  the  year  1598,  when  Philip  IL 
reigned,  master  of  Naples,  of  America, 
of  Oran,  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  of 
Rousillon,  of  Navarre,  of  Franche 
Comt6,  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands, 
a  monk,  a  native  of  Calabria,  who 
had  a  great  senius,  and,  the  rarest 
of  all,  Uie  giu  of  prophetic  wisdom, 
wrote  him  a  lon^  letter  in  Latin, 
from  the  prison  m  which  he  was 
immured,  wherein  he  enumerated  all 
the  causes  of  the  Spanish  decadency. 
He  wrote  this  letter  in  the  gloomy 
depths  of  a  dungeon,  after  having 
suffered  torture,  after  ten  years*  cap- 
tivity, deprived  of  books,  cut  off  from 
correspondence,  without  knowing 
what  was  passing  in  the  world  fi'om 
which  he  was  exiled.  This  monk 
predicted  exactly,  from  1598,  all  the 
calamities  reserved  by  Providence  for 
the  great  Spanish  monarchy ;  and  his 
premctions  were  dated  from  the  very 
epoch  when  Europe,  the  two  Americas, 
and  Africa,  bowed  together  before 
the  son  of  Charles  V.  By  a  most 
extraordinary  power  of  deduction 
and  penetration,  the  prophet  disco- 
vers the  whole  series  of  effects  that 
are  hidden  in  the  \>o6om  of  their 
primitive  causes,  and  t^iAb  tiie^toe 
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or  political  letter,  to  the  king,  through 
the  medium  of  I  do  not  know  what 
Spanish  excellency,  who  did  not  pos- 
sess credit  or  henevolence  enougn  to 
ohtain  the  audience,  hx  less  the&vour 
solicited  hy  the  monk.  No  notice 
whatever  was  taken  of  his  commu- 
nication.  He  was  not  surprised  at 
the  drcumstanoe ;  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  chances  of  life,  the  impo- 
tency  of  truth,  and  the  folly  of  wish** 
ing  to  convince  stuhhomness  or  in- 
terestedness.  "  Hahent  sua  fiita  li'> 
helli,*'  says  he,  in  terminating  his 
pamphlet : — 

"  I  abandon  this  work  to  its  fate  ;  it  is 
badly  written,  and  a  little  confused.  Bat 
I  was  ill,  unhappy  in  prison,  in  tuguriolo 
angutto,  and  I  could  do  uo  better.  It  is 
sufficient  that  Spain  sees  what  threatens 
ber,  and  what  may  serve  her.  Keep, 
then,  well  the  secrets  which  T  confide  to 
you  ;  by  and  by  they  will  valutt  my  pro. 
pheoies  more  than  were  valued  ths 
leaves  of  the  sybils." 

But  posterity  was  as  ungrateful 
and  as  tyrannical  towards  Cam* 
panella  as  Philip  n.  had  been.  Italy, 
nis  country,  in  its  full  decline,  smo- 
thered all  genius  greater  than  itself. 
Punished  by  the  ase  and  his  fellow- 
citizens,  Campanella*s  fate  was  that 
ofagiantshutupinabox.  Chastised 
when  hying  bv  executioners  and 
gaolers,  chastised  after  his  death  by 
a  celebritv  so  ill-defined  that  philo- 
sophers alone  are  acquainted  with  it, 
he  added  a  greaX  name,  and  an  enor^ 
Inous  i^justu^  to  the  list  of  iniquities 
which  we  call  history.  He  came  to 
die  in  France,  where  the  easy  kind- 
ness of  men*s  feelings  and  manners 
softened  his  latter  years.  Courtiers 
and  men  of  letters,  alike  caustic  and 
sceptical,  admired  the  boldness  of  his 
ideas  without  comprehending  their 
elevation.  He  was  well  received; 
Fereisc  folded  him  in  his  arms ;  Ga- 
briel Naud^,  the  founder  of  the 
Mazarin  library,  chose  him  for  a  par- 


The  isolation  and  pride  of  the 
Spanish  race  appeared  to  Campanella 
the  primitive  cause  of  its  ruin.  It  is, 
in  reality,  to  this  double  principle, 
and  to  its  mutual  reaction,  that  we 
must  attribute,  even  from  its  very 
origin,  the  rapid  decline  of  the  power 
founded  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
and  raised  to  such  a  high  pitch  by 
Charles  V. 

**  Do  dot  allow/*  says  the  philosopher, 
"  the  raee  to  be  impoverished,  from  want 
of  iutermixing  and  foreign  alliances ;  fa- 
vour all  roamages  which  will  cause  the 
Spanish  blood  to  run  in  the  veins  of 
strangers,  and  that  your  nobles  and  your 
capitains  marry  Flemings  and  Germans. 
Strive  in  every  way  against  the  proud 
custom  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  at  Naples 
and  elsewhere,  onlv  seek  women  of  their 
own  nation  for  wives ;  encourage,  pro- 
tect the  sympathetic  fuaion  of  Spain  with 
other  nations,— Hiipant  odiosi  pttritqus 
nationibui*  The  Spaniards  are  detested, 
altbouffh  imitated,  and  it  is  this  that 
must  be  prevented  x  their  dress,  their 
langusge»  their  fasnions,  are  adopted 
every  where,  but  their  stately  manners, 
their  pompous  titles,  their  affectation  in 
putting  themselves  forward  in  all  pubUc 

£  laces  wherever  they  may  be,  is  not  to  be 
orne.  '  Fastuosos  tibulos,  oum  ambi- 
tione  primum  locum  in  conventibns  oc- 
cupandi,  et  ezquisito  nimis  incessu.'  To 
compensate,  they  have  courage,  fortitude, 
and  eloquence — great  qualities.  You 
will  never  change  them,  their  obstinacy 
of  spirit  can  never  bend  to  foreign  cus« 
toms.  In  order  to  preserve  the  existence 
of  Spain,  you  must  endeavour  to  induce 
foreigners  to  bend  to  Spanish  ouatoms. 
'  Ccteri  in  illorum  mores  transesnt,  in- 
star  arborum,  qun  aliis  inserantor.' " 

Campanella  sees  at  a  glance  the 
disasters  which  will  sprin^^  from  this 
pride  of  isolation.  It  wiU  be  of  no 
avail  that  they  are  brave,  and  make 
war  with  the  whole  world ;  they  will 
perish  in  the  combat,  their  losses  wiH 
never  be  repaired,  thehr  armies  will 
not  be   renewed,  their  diminishid 
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IlienL  **  GommoiiOTftte  dlgniMliiit 
pweaUterint  llietft,  qiulia  sunt  tot 
miiiniii  dreoitiones,  tot  insnlftram  et 
oontinaitiQm  detectumes,  et  (quod 
nudmnm  ornnfam  eit  ipaiiii  nori 
immdi  itpfrfkl)  oemini  tamen  Idoneo 
hoe  n^gottt  dedenint,  ut  gesta  toft, 
GnBOomm  atque  Bomanorum  geeta 
mnltia  modla  lupenntia  deseripta,  et 
•d  poeteroa  traoffiiisaa,  asternitatii 
nwnwrw  oooiecraret**  Thoae  who 
hare  disoorered  a  world  have  never 
^vea  diemaelves  the  trouble  of  writ« 
mg  aboat  it  In  1588,  Campanella 
foresees  that  this  will  alone  eon* 
doDB  Spain ;  1588  shewf  him  1840. 
the  glory  of  Spabi  during  the 
liiteenA  century  does  not  daizle 
Urn.  By  an  aatonishing  acntenen 
of  judCTient,  and  a  miraeulous  fore* 
i^t,  ae  comprehends  that,  with- 
out a  complete  reform,  Spain  Is 
lost;  and,  if  she  will  submit  to  it,  he 
promises  her  the  crown  of  the  world. 
Campanella,  many  centuries  before 
the  event,  examines  this  body,  vounff, 
iloarishing,  glowing  with  health, 
fflorr,  and  happiness,  and  he  sees 
oeatn  written  in  characters  which  he 
akme  can  decipher.  For  he  had  no 
flatterers,  no  party,  no  disciples ;  he 
stood  absolutehr  alone.  Even  Fra 
Paolo  —  the  Venetian  so  little  the 
friend  of  Spain— thinks  that  Philip 
IL  will  transform  *"  Africa  and  Eu- 
rope into  slaves,  and  Paris  into  a 
hamlet.** 

This  Venetian  was  a  man  of  talent 
who  performed  his  mass  without 
much  belief  in  it,  served  his  master, 
attacked  the  pope,  and  perpetually 
courting  the  world,  the  great,  the 
people,  posteritv,  and  hi^ry,  ob- 
tained the  comforts  of  lifo,  renown, 
and  the  pageant  of  gloiy.  Campa- 
nella, poor  simple  man  I  saw  clearer, 
saw  more,  saw  fiirther,  than  all  his 
eontemponuies;  and  this  grand  vi- 


his  needed  a  state  of  society  wherein 
to  exerdse  itself,  altogether  dtfRnrent 
from  that  bv  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. Italy  oould  boast  of 
conquerors,  poets,  oAMs,  and  can- 
tatrfees,  but  not  of  a  liberaliMd 
society.  What  would  she,  then, 
have  done  with  Campanella  P  What 
signified  to  her  his  systems,  his  taxes, 
d&ect  and  indirect,  his  jdan  of  sur- 
veys, his  practical  improvements? 
What,  also^  would  Spain  have  done 
with  this  man  and  his  theories? 
Spain  was  rotting  in  the  track  of 
luxury,  of  war,  m  superstition,  and 
usurpation,  that  she  had  traced  for 
henelf.  The  naticm  never  listen  but 
to  the  voice  that  flatters— that  is  to 
say,  deceives  it.  Happy  the  men  of 
ffenius  bom  in  their  own  proper  epoch  I 
nappy  those  who  come  neither  too 
soon  nor  too  late  I  happy  they  who 
to  produce  some  effect  on  the  blind 
mass,  are  not  oblised  to  relax  their 
conscience^  to  annihilate  their  instinct, 
and  to  flatter  the  whims,  or  vices  of 
the  am.  Campanella  did  not  suspect 
that  ne  was  bom  two  hundred  years 
too  soon, 

*'  See/'  says  ha  to  Philip  II.  "  how 
yoor  barons  and  lordly  in  impo?erishing 
your  subjects,  impoverish  yourself.  They 
go  elsewhere  as  riceroys  and  capi tains,  to 
spend  their  money  in  folly,  to  make  to 
tnemielves  ereaturei  of  their  will,  and 
to  ruin  themselves  in  voluptuousness; 
then,  when  by  their  laiury  and  ostenta- 
tion they  are  reduced  to  misery,  they 
return  to  Spain  to  mend  their  fortunes, 
taking  at  every  band,  pillaging  right  and 
left,  enriching  themselves  afresh,  and  re« 
commencing  the  same  trade  to  the  end  of 
their  lives.  They  seise  the  slightest 
pretext,  to  subject  the  people  to  their  ex. 
actions,  they  invent  new  ones  every  day, 
they  have  a  thousand  ways  of  extorting 
from  and  exhausting  the  poor.  Deglu- 
hendi  miurot  mhditoi" 
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wliich  fidl  from  high  places  more  than 
the  streams  that  now  in  wide  sheets. 
But  that  which  is  steady,  which  is 
durable,  is  more  beautiJful,  more 
grand,  more  useful,  than  a  quantity 
of  fortuitous  rain ;  ^^  flumina  perewna 
nobiUora  torrentibus  ex  fartuiiis  pluviis 
coUecUa,'^  If  vou  wish  for  durability, 
abandon  insolent  pride,  and  alleyiate 
the  distress  of  the  people.  On  this 
last  point  Campandla  precedes  his 
own  age,  perhaps  ours,  and  gives  ex- 
cellent advice. 

He  calls  the  attention  of  the  king 
to  the  unequal  distribution  of  the 
taxes,  the  poor  supporting  the  whole 
weight  of  them,  which  is  iniquitous ; 
that  the  nobility  free  themselves  from 
them  at  the  exnense  of  the  middle 
classes,  the  midole  classes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  tradesmen  and  labourers. 
In  fact,  the  rich  are  precisely  those 
who  pay  nothing.  He,  therefore, 
proposes  the  establishment  of  a  just 
tax,  not  heavy,  on  the  lower  classes, 
and  properly  distributed.  What  he 
invents  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
the  system  of  our  direct  and  indirect 
taxes.  He  puts  a  tax  on  oil,  wine, 
and  meat,  but  only  a  slight  tax,  as 
bein^  articles  of  necessity ;  the  most 
considerable  is  levied  on  articles  of 
luxury,  on  cards,  on  tobacco,  on 
places  of  public  amusement.  **  Vec- 
tigal  exigatur  pro  necessariis  rebus 
parvum,  pro  superfluis  largius.**  He 
rejects  the  poll-tax,  and  establishes 
the  principal  fund  of  his  contribu- 
tions on  the  value  of  landed  pro- 
perty. **  Non  ulla  bona  quam  certa 
et  stabilia  graventur."  He  leaves  to 
the  consumption,  the  luxurv,  and 
factitious  wants  of  the  rich,  the  care 
of  defraying  the  rest  of  the  contribu- 
tions ;  ul  wis  is  pointed  out  as  a  set- 
tled maxim  in  the  art  of  government  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  oefore  Mira- 
beau  the  elder,  two  hundred  before 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  and  Adam 
Smith.  This  is  the  man  whom 
Philip  II.  would  not  listen  to,  who  was 
left  to  rot  twenty-seven  years  in  the 
dunireons  of  Naples,  who  in  his  time 


to  these  truths,  so  largely  emitted  by 
Thomas  Campanella,  and  which  fail 
like  a  free  and  vast  cascade  from  his 
ingenious  mind.  This  man,  of  such  a 
practical  genius,  passed  for  a  sort  of  a 
vain  talker.  When  the  honest  bo<d:- 
seller  of  Amsterdam,  Louis  Elzevir, 
embellished  the  work  in  Question 
(1640)  with  a  preface  after  his  own 
manner,  he  ridiculed  in  good  Latin 
this  monk  who  would  judge  every 
thing,  reform  every  thing,  arrange 
every  thing  his  own  way,  ^^  Reuses  et 
subcutos  suo  subjicere  nutui,  and 
prescribe  laws  to  mankind.  "^  Homo 
nt  magni  ingenii,  ita  non  nisi  mayia, 
et  a  vocatione  su&  aliena,  spirantis :" 
— Ardent  senilis,  which  was  only  bent 
on  ^rand  aesigns,  and  these  the  moat 
foreign  to  lus  vocation. 

Campanella  gives  many  other  coun- 
sels to  nis  monarch,  llie  establish- 
ment of  hospitals  for  disabled  soldiers, 
a  school  specially  for  youn^g  seamen, 
the  foundation  of  an  institution  re- 
served for  the  daughters  of  soldiers 
at  the  public  expense,  are  indicated 
in  his  extraordinary  book;  and  his 
violent  and  ardent  imagination  has 
unhappily  mixed  with  this  good  ad- 
vice a  thousand  astrological  reveries, 
as  well  as  a  countless  number  of 
schemes  which  are  quite  startling. 
For  example,  he  advises  the  king  to 
lend  to  tne  people  without  usury, 
dato  pignore^  which  is  nothing  else 
than  the  establishment  of  a  great 
pawning-office,  and  that  he  would 
fund  the  money  of  his  subjects,  ren- 
dering them  account  of  the  a^ital  and 
interest  (9ervatafiie%  which  resembles 
greatly  the  savings-bank  system  of 
modem  times.  He  recommends  the 
keeping  up  of  a  fine  nav  v  ;  "  For," 
says  he,  eloquently,  **the  key  of 
the  sea  is  the  key  of  the  world."  In 
forming  his  Theory  an  CoUndsatian^ 
he  warns  Philip  II.  agninst  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  French,  who, 
by  their  want  of  patience,  steadiness, 
and  perseverance,  have  destroyed  the 
results  of  their  courage.  These  words, 
which  we  translate  uterallv.  deserve 
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in  which  babbt  taxes  a  near  vixw  of  miutary  olobt* 


I  HBYBB  hftd  a  taste  for  any  thing 
but  genteel  company,  and  hate  all 
descnptions  of  low  life.  Hence  my 
account  of  the  society  in  which  I  at 
present  found  myself  must  of  neces- 
sity be  short,  and,  indeed,  the  recol- 
lection of  it  is  profoundly  disagree- 
able to  me.  Fan !  the  reminiscences 
of  the  horrid  black-hole  of  a  place  in 
which  we  soldiers  were  confined,  of 
the  wretched  creatures  with  whom  I 
was  now  forced  to  keep  company,  of 
the  ploughmen,  poachers,  pickpockets, 
who  had  taken  reAige from  poverty,  or 
the  law,  as,  in  truth,  I  had  done  myself^ 
is  enough  to  make  me  ashamed  even 
now,  and  it  calls  the  blush  into  my 
old  cheeks  to  think  I  was  ever  forced 
to  keep  such  company.  I  should 
have  fallen  into  despair  but  that, 
luddly,  events  occurred  to  rouse  my 
spirits,  and  in  some  measure  to  con- 
sole me  for  my  misfortunes. 

The  first  of  these  consolations  I 
had  was  a  good  quarrel,  which  took 
place  on  the  day  after  my  entrance 
mto  the  transport  ship,  with  a  huge, 
red-haired  monster  of  a  fellow — a 
chairman,  who  had  enlisted  to  fly 
from  a  vixen  of  a  wife,  who,  boxer 
as  he  was,  had  been  more  than  a 
match  for  him.  As  soon  as  this  fel- 
low— Toole,  I  remember,  was  his 
name— got  away  from  the  arms  of 
the  wasnerwoman,  his  lady,  his  na- 
tural courage  and  ferocity  returned, 
and  he  became  the  tyrant  of  all  round 
about  him.  All  recruits,  especially, 
were  the  object  of  the  brute  s  insult 
and  ill-treatment. 

I  had  no  money,  as  I  said,  and  was 
sitting  very  disconsolately  over  a 
platter  of  rancid  bacon  and  mouldy 


round  about  me  burst  into  a  roar  of 
laughter,  the  very  loudest  among 
them  bang,  of  course,  Mr.  Toole. 
'*  Gret  the  gentleman  a  towel  for  his 
hands,  and  serve  him  a  basin  of  tur- 
tle-soup,** roared  the  monster  who 
was  sitting,  or  rather  squatting,  on 
the  deck  opposite  me,  and  as  he  spoke 
he  suddenly  seized  my  beaker  of 
grog  and  emptied  it  in  the  midst  of 
another  burst  of  applause. 

"  K  vou  want  to  vex  him,  ax  *im 
about  his  wife,  the  washerwoman, 
who  bates  him,  *  here  whispered  in 
my  ear  another  worthy,  a  retired 
link-boy,  who,  disgusted  with  his 
profession,  had  adopted  the  military 

"  Is  it  a  towel  of  your  wife's  wash- 
ing, Mr.  Toole  ?' '  said  I.  «  Tm  told 
she  wiped  your  face  often  with  one." 

"  Ax  him  why  he  wouldn't  see  her 
yesterday,  when  she  came  to  the 
ship,"  continued  the  link- boy.  And 
so  1  put  to  him  some  other  foolish 
jokes  about  soap-suds,  hen-pecking, 
and  flat-irons,  which  set  tne  man 
into  a  fUry,  and  succ^d^  in  raisins 
a  quarrel  between  us.  We  should 
have  fallen  to  at  once,  but  a  couple 
of  grinning  marines,  who  kept  watdi 
at  the  door,  for  fear  we  should  re- 
pent of  our  CMurgain  and  have  a  fancy 
to  escape,  came  forward  and  inter- 
posed between  us  with  fixed  bayonets, 
and  the  sergeant,  coming  down  the 
ladder  and  hearixiff  the  mspute,  con- 
descended to  say  that  we  might  fight 
it  out  like  men  -withjistes  if  we  chose, 
and  that  the  fore-deck  should  be  free 
to  us  for  that  purpose.  But  the  use 
of  JisteSy  as  the  Englishman  called 
them,  was  not  then  iireneral  in  Ire- 
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iinoing  the  wyctchcs  of  whom  I  ftgimrt 
put,  and  Krved  to  set  up  mj  q^iirita^ 
which  otherwise  were  fliggmg ;  md 
mj  poritioii  was  ^»eedily  made  more 
boumhle  by  the  arriTal  on  board  our 
ship  of  an  oJd  friend.    This  was  no 
ochier  than  my  secctid  in  the  hM 
duel  which  had  sent  me  thus  early 
out  in  the  world.  Captain  Fagan. 
There  was  a  young  nobleman  who 
bad   a    eompany  in   our   reffiment 
(Ga]e*8  fbot>,  and  whO)  preening 
the  delights  of  the  mall  and  the 
dubs  to  the  dangers  of  a  rough  cam- 
paign, had  given  Fagan  the  opportu- 
nity of  an  exchange,  which,  as  the 
latter  had  no  fortune  but  his  sword, 
be  was  glad  to  make.    The  sergeant 
was  pattinff  us  through  our  exercise 
on  deck  (the  seamen  and  officers  of 
the  tranroort  looking  grinning  on) 
when  a  boat  came  from  the  shore 
brmginff  our  captain  to  the  ship,  and 
though  I  startea  and  blushed  red  as 
be  recognised  me — a  descendant  of  the 
Ban^s — ^in  this  d^rading  posture,  I 
promise  yon  that  the  sight  of  Fagan*8 
aee  was  most  welcome  to  me,  for  it 
assured  me  that  a  friend  was  near 
me.     Before  that  I  was  so  melan- 
choly that  I  would  certainly  have 
des^ted  had  I  found  the  means,  and 
had  not  the  inevitable  marines  kept 
a  watch  to  prevent  any  such  escapes. 
Fsgan  gave  me  a  wink  of  recognition, 
but  offered  no  public  token  of  ac- 
quaintance, and  it  was  not  until  two 
days  afterwards,  and  when  we  bad 
Indden  adieu  to  old  Ireland  and  were 
standing  out  to  sea,  that  be  called  me 
into  his  cabin,  and   then,  shaking 
hands  with  me  cordially,*  rave  me 
news,  which  I  much  wanted,  of  my 
family.      **I  bad  news  of  you  in 
Dublin,"  he  said.     "Taith,  youVe 
begun  early,  like  your  fiUbers  son, 
and  I  think  you  could  not  do  better 

t)Mm    o«    trt\n    hovA   Annet        'Rill:   ivfixr 


abovt  bemg  married ;  on  which  he 
said,  with  a  laug^  ^  I  see  you  are 
thinkingof  a  eertain  young  lady  at 
BradVsTown.** 

""IsMissBrady  wdir  saidl;  and, 
indeed,  could  hardly  vtler  it,  for  I 
eertainly  woi  tbinldng  about  her; 
for,  though  I  bad  forsotten  her  in 
the  gaieties  of  Dublin,  I  have  ahrajra 
found  adverdty  makes  man  very 
af^KtioQate. 

**  There's  only  seven  Miss  Bradys 
now,**  answered  Fbgan,  in  a  soleinn 
voice,  "  poor  Nora ** 

"^  Good  Heavens!  what  of  her  P  I 
thought  grief  had  kiUed  her.** 

**Sne  took  on  so  at  your  going 
away  that  she  was  oblieed  to  console 
herself  with  a  husband.  She's  now 
Mrs.  John  Quin.** 

"Mrs.  John  Quin!  Was  there 
(mother  Mr.  John  Quin?'*  asked  I, 
quite  wonder-stricken. 

"No,  the  very  same  one,  my  boy. 
He  recovered  m>m  his  wound.  The 
ball  you  hit  him  with  was  not  likely 
to  hurt  him.  It  was  only  made  of 
tow.  Do  you  think  the  Bradys 
would  let  you  kill  fifteen  hundred  a- 
year  out  of  the  family  ?"  And  then 
Fagan  farther  told  me  that,  in  order 
to  get  me  out  of  the  way,  for  the 
cov^urdly  Englishman  could  never 
be  brought  to  marry  from  foar  of 
me,  the  plan  of  the  duel  had  been 
arranged.  "But  bit  him  you  cer- 
tainly did,  Redmond,  and  with  a  fine 
thick  plt^^t  of  tow,  and  the  fellow 
was  so  frightened  that  be  was  an 
hour  in  coming  to.  We  told  your 
mother  the  story  aftervrards,  and  a 
pretty  scene  she  made;  she  de- 
spatehed  a  half-score  of  letters  to 
Dublin  after  you,  but  I  suppose  ad- 
dressed them  to  you  in  your  rc»l 
name,  by  winch  you  never  thougnt 
to  ask  for  tbem." 
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mily.  Faith  I  the  business  was  well 
done.**  And  then,  laughing,  he  told 
me  how  Mick  and  Ulick  mid  never 
let  him  out  of  their  nght,  although 
he  was  for  deserting  to  England,  until 
the  marriage  was  completed,  and  the 
happy  couple  off  on  their  road  to 
Dubun.  '*  Are  you  in  want  of  cash, 
mj  hoy?**  continued  the  good-na- 
tured captain.  "You  may  draw 
upon  me,  for  I  got  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred out  of  Master  Quin  for  my 
share,  and  while  they  last  you  shall 
never  want.** 

And  so  he  bade  me  sit  down  and 
write  a  letter  to  my  mother,  which  I 
did  forthwith  in  very  sincere  and 
repentant  terms,  stating  that  I  had 
been  guilty  of  extravagances,  that  I 
had  not  known  until  that  moment 
under  what  a  fatal  error  I  had  been 
labouring,  and  that  I  had  embarked 
for  Grermany  as  a  volunteer.  And 
the  letter  was  scarcely  finished  when 
the  pilot  sung  out  that  he  was  going 
on  shore;  and  he  departed,  taking 
with  him,  from  many  an  anxious  fel- 
low besides  myself,  our  adieus  to 
friends  in  old  Ireland. 

Although  I  was  called  Captain 
Bany  for  many  years  of  my  life,  and 
have  been  known  as  such  by  the  first 
people  of  Europe,  yet  I  may  as  well 
comess  I  had  no  more  daim  to  the 
title  than  many  a  gentleman  who 
assumes  it,  and  never  had  a  right  to 
an  epaulet,  or  to  any  militaiy  decora- 
tion higher  than  a  corporaVs  stripe 
of  worsted.  I  was  made  corporal  by 
Faffan  during  our  voyage  to  tne  Elbe, 
and  my  rank  was  confinned  on  terra 
firma,  I  was  promised  a  halbert,  too, 
and  aflerwards,  perhaps,  an  ensigncy 
if  I  distinguished  myself;  but  Fate 
did  not  intend  that  I  should  remain 
long  an  English  soldier,  as  shall  ap- 


the  title,  and  I  felt  that  I  should  be- 
come such  a  rank  as  well  as  any  peer 
in  the  kingdom. 

It  would  require  a  greater  philoso- 
pher and  historian  than  I  am  to  ex- 
plain the  causes  of  the  famous  Seven 
X  ears*  War  in  which  Europe  was  en- 
gaged; and,  indeed,  its  origin  has 
always  appeared  to  me  to  be  so  com- 
plicated, and  the  books  written  about 
It  so  amazingly  hard  to  understand, 
that  I  have  seldom  been  much  wiser 
at  the  end  of  a  chanter  than  at  the 
beginning,  and  so  shall  not  trouble 
my  reader  with  any  personal  disqui- 
sitions concerning  the  matter.  Ail  I 
know  is,  that  after  his  majesty's  love 
of  his  Hanoverian  dommions  had 
rendered  him  most  unpopular  in  his 
English  kinsdom,  with  Mr.  Pitt  at 
the  head  of  the  anti-German  war 
party,  all  of  a  sudden,  Mr.  Pitt  be- 
commg  minister,  the  rest  of  the  em- 
pire applauded  the  war  as  much  as 
they  had  hated  it  before.  The  victo- 
ries of  Dettingen  and  Crefeld  were  in 
every  body*s  mouths,  and  "the  Pro- 
testant hero,**  as  we  used  to  call  the 
godless  old  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
was  adored  by  us  as  a  saint  a  very 
short  time  after  we  had  been  about  to 
make  war  against  him,  in  alliance 
with  the  empress^ueen.  Now,  some- 
how, we  were  on  Frederick*8  side ;  the 
empress,  the  French,  the  Swedes,  and 
the  Russians,  were  leagued  against 
us ;  and  I  remember,  when  the  news 
of  the  battle  of  Lissa  came  even  to 
our  remote  quarter  of  Ireland,  we 
considered  it  as  a  triumnh  for  the  cause 
of  Protestantism,  and  illuminated,  and: 
bonfired,  and  had  a  sermon  at  churehi' 
and  kept  the  Prussian  king*s  birth- 
day, on  which  my  uncle  would  get 
drunk,  as  indeed  on  any  other  occa- 
rion.^    Most  of  the  low  fellows  en- 
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We  landed  at  CoxhaTen,  and  be* 
fare  I  had  been  a  month  in  the  Elec- 
torate I  was  transported  into  a  tidl 
and  proper  younff  soldier,  and,  haying 
a  nataral  aptitude  for  nulitary  exer- 
cise, was  soon  as  accomplished  at  the 
drill  as  the  oldest  sergeant  in  the 
raiment  It  is  well,  however,  to 
dream  of  glorious  war  in  a  snug  arm- 
chair at  home,  ay,  or  to  make  it  as 
aa  officer,  surrounded  by  gentlemen, 
gorgeously  dressed,  and  cneered  by 
chances  of  promotion.  But  those 
chances  do  not  shine  on  poor  fellows 
in  worsted  lace ;  the  rougn  texture  of 
OUT  red  coats  made  me  auiamed  when 
I  saw  an  officer  go  by ;  my  soul  used 
to  shudder  when,  on  going  the  rounds, 
I  would  hear  their  voices  as  they  sat 
jovially  over  the  mess-table;  my 
pride  revolted  at  being  obliged  to 

S faster  my  hair  vnih  flower  and  can- 
[e-grease,  instead  of  using  the  proper 
pomatum  for  a  gentleman.  Yes,  my 
tastes  have  always  been  high  and 
fashionable,  and  I  loathed  the  horrid 
company  in  which  I  was  fallen. 
What  chances  had  I  of  promotion  ? 
Kone  of  my  relatives  had  money  to 
hny  me  a  commission,  and  I  became 
soon  so  low-spirited,  that  I  longed  for 
a  general  action  and  a  ball  to  finish 
me,  and  vowed  that  I  would  take 
fiome  opportunity  to  desert. 

When  I  think  that  I,  the  descend- 
ant of  the  kings  of  Ireland,  was 
threatened  with  a  caning  b^  a  young 
scoundrel  who  had  just  jomea  from 
Eton  College — when  I  think  that  he 
offered  to  make  me  his  footman,  and 
that  I  did  not,  on  either  occasion, 
murder  him  I  On  the  first  occasion 
I  burst  into  tears,  I  do  not  care  to 
own  it,  and  had  serious  thoughts  of 
committing  suicide,  so  great  was  my 
mortification.  But  mj  kind  friend 
Fagan  came  to  my  aid  m  the  circum- 
stMice  with  some  very  timely  conso- 
lation. "My  poor  boy,"  said  be, 
"^you  must  not  take  the  matter  to 


the  fbture  he  should  consider  as  an 
insult  to  himself,  whereon  the  young 
ensign  was,  for  the  moment,  civil. 
As  for  the  sergeants,  I  told  one  of 
them,  that  if  any  man  struck  me,  no 
matter  who  he  might  be,  or  what 
the  penalty,  I  would  take  his  life. 
And,  faith  I  there  was  an  air  of  sin- 
cerity in  my  speech  which  convinced 
the  whole  bevy  of  them ;  and  as  long 
as  I  remained  m  the  English  service 
no  rattan  was  ever  laid  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  Redmond  Barry.  Indeed,  I 
was  in  that  savage,  moody  state,  that 
my  mind  was  quite  made  up  to  the 
point,  and  I  looked  to  hear  my  own 
dead  march  played  as  sure  as  I  was 
alive.  When  I  was  made  a  corporal, 
some  of  mv  evils  were  lessened ;  I 
messed  witn  the  sergeants  by  special 
favour,  and  used  to  treat  them  to 
drink,  and  lose  money  to  the  rascals 
at  play,  with  which  cash  my  good 
friend  Mr.  Fagan  punctually  sup- 
plied me. 

Our  regiment,  which  was  quartered 
about  Stade  and  Luneburg,  speedily 
got  orders  to  march  southwards  to- 
wards the  Rhine,  for  news  came  that 
our  great  general.  Prince  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick,  had  been  defeated — 
no,  not  defeated,  but  foiled  in  his  at- 
tack upon  the  French    under  the 
Duke  of  Broglio,  at  Bergen,  near 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine,    and    had 
been  obliged  to  fall  back.    As  the 
allies  retreated,  the  French  rushed 
forward,  and  made  a  bold  push  for 
the  Electorate  of  our  gracious  mo- 
narch in  Hanover,  threatening  that 
they  would  occupy  it  as  they  had 
done  before  when  D'Estrees  beat  the 
hero  of  Culloden,  the  gallant  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  and  caused  him  to 
sign  the  capitulation  of  Closter  Zeven. 
An  advance  upon  Hanover  always 
caused  a  great  agiUtion  in  the  royal 
bosom  of  the  Kmg  of  England,  more 
troope  were  sent  to  join  us,  convoys 
of  treasure  i«rere  pas»ed^^5  ^^^ 
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otherwise  there  might  haye  heen  won 
there  one  of  the  {^^est  victories  of 
modem  times. 

Throwing  himself  hetween  the 
French  and  interior  of  the  Electorate, 
Prince  Ferdinand  wisely  took  pos- 
session of  the  free  town  of  Bremen, 
which»he  made  his  store-house  and 
place  of  arms,  and  round  which  he 
gathered  all  his  troops,  making  ready 
to  H^ht  the  famous  hattle  of  Minden. 

Were  these  memoirs  not  charac- 
terised hy  truth,  and  did  I  deign  to 
utter  a  smgle  word  for  which  my 
own  personal  experience  did  not  ^ve 
me  the  fullest  authority,  I  might 
easily  make  myself  the  hero  of  some 
strange  and  popular  adventures,  and^ 
after  the  fashion  of  novel-writers, 
introduce  mv  readers  to  the  great 
characters  of  this  remarkable  time. 
These  persons  (I  mean  the  romance- 
writers),  if  they  take  a  drummer  or  a 
dustman  for  a  hero,  somehow  manage 
to  bring  him  in  contact  with  the 
greatest  lords  and  most  notorious 
personages  of  the  empire,  and  I  war- 
rant me  there's  not  one  of  them  but, 
in  describing  the  battle  of  Minden, 
would  manage  to  bring  Prince  Fer- 
dinand, and  my  Lord  George  Sack- 
ville,  and  my  Lord  Granby,  into 
presence.  It  would  have  be^  easy 
for  me  to  have  scad  I  was  present 
when  the  orders  were  brought  to 
Lord  George  to  charge  vrith  uie  ca- 
valry and  finish  the  route  of  the 
Frenchmen,  and  when  he  refused  to 
do  so,  and  thereby  spoiled  a  great 
victory.  But  the  fact  is,  I  was  two 
miles  off  from  the  cavalry  when  his 
lordship^s  fatal  hesitation  took  place, 
and  none  of  us  soldiers  of  the  line 
knew  of  what  had  occurred  until  we 
came  to  talk  about  the  fight  over  our 
kettles  in  the  evening,  and  repose 
after  the  labours  of  a  hard-fought 
day.  I  saw  no  one  of  higher  rank 
that  day  than  mycobnel  and  a  cou- 


saying  that  I  made  a  very  dote  ac- 
quaintance with  the  colonel  of  the 
Cravates,  for  I  drove  my  bayonet 
into  his  body,  and  finished  off  a  poor 
little  ensign,  so  young,  slender,  and 
small,  that  a  blow  Iran  my  pig-iafl 
would  have  despatched  him,  1  think, 
in  place  of  the  butt  of  my  musket, 
with  which  I  clubbed  him  down.  I 
killed,  besides,  four  more  officers  and 
men,  and  in  the  poor  ensign^s  pocket 
found  a  purse  of  fourteen  loms-d'or, 
and  a  silver  box  of  sugar-plums,  of  = 
which  the  former  present  was  very 
agreeable  to  me.  If  people  would 
tell  their  stories  of  battles  in  this 
simple  way,  I  think  the  cause  of  troth 
would  not  suffer  by  it.  All  I  know  of 
this  famous  fight  of  Minden  (except 
from  books)  is  told  here  above.  The 
ensign*s  silver  hon-hom  box  and  his 
purse  of  gold;  the  livid  face  of  the 
poor  fellow  as  he  fell ;  the  huzzas  of 
the  men  of  my  company  as  I  went 
out  under  a  smart  fire,  and  rifled 
him ;  their  shouts  and  curses  as  we 
came  hand  in  hand  with  the  French- 
men,— these  are,  in  truth,  not  very 
dignified  recollections,  and  had  best 
be  passed  over  briefly.  When  my 
kind  friend  Fagan  was  shot,  a  bro- 
ther captain,  and  his  very  good 
friend,  turned  to  Lieutenant  Kawson, 
and  said,  ^Fagan*s  down ;  Ravrson, 
there*s  your  company.**  It  was  all 
the  epitaph  my  brave  patron  got  "  I 
should  have  left  you  a  hundred  gui- 
neas, Redmond,**  were  his  last  words 
to  me,  "  but  for  a  cursed  run  of  ill- 
luck  last  night  at  fiuro  ;**  and  he  gave 
me  a  faint  squeeze  of  the  hand ;  and, 
as  the  word  was  given  to  advance,  I 
lefl  him.  When  we  came  back  to 
our  old  ground,  which  we  presently 
did,  he  was  lying  there  still,  but  he 
was  dead,  ^me  of  our  people  had 
already  torn  off  his  epaulets,  and,  no 
doubt,  had  rifled  his  purse.  Such 
knaves  and  rufiians  do  men  in  mmm. 
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ioff  the  <"  Grait  Frederick,*'  as  we 
caU  lum,  and  his  phUoaophy,  and  hia 
liberally,  and  hia  military  geniua,  I, 
who  have  aerred  him,  and  been,  aa  it 
were,  behind  the  aoenea  of  which  that 
mat  apeetade  is  oooDpoied,  can  only 
look  at  it  with  horror.  What  a 
number  of  itema  of  homan  crime, 
miaefy,  alarery,  to  £Dnn  that  anm* 
total  of  gloryl    I  can  recollect  a  cer- 


tam  day,  abont  three  weeki  after  the 
battle  of  Minden,  and  a  farm-houae 
in  which  aome  of  ua  entered ;  and 
how  the  old  w<Mnan  and  her  daugh- 
tera  aerred  na,  trembling,  to  wine; 
and  how  we  got  drunk  over  the 
wina,  and  the  houae  was  in  a  flame 
preaently ;  and  woe  betide  the  wretched 
fellow  aherwarda  who  came  home  to 
took  ibr  hia  houae  and  hia  children ! 


CHABnmYI. 

IN  WHICO  BABAY  TBU8  TO  RBMOVB  At  JUL  FBOM  MILITARY  OLORY  A8  POtSIBLB. 


Afler  the  death  of  my  protector, 
Captain  Fami,  I  am  forad  to  oon- 
ftn  that  I  ml  into  the  rery  wont  of 
conrsea  and  company.  Being  a  rough 
aoldier  of  fortune  himaelf,  he  had 
n«rer  been  a  fkrourite  with  the  offi- 
ceTB  of  hia  regiment ;  who  had  a  con- 
tempt for  Irishmen,  aa  Engli^men 
sometimes  will  have,  and  used  to 
mock  hia  brogue  and  his  blunt,  un- 
couth manners.  I  had  been  insolent 
to  one  or  two  of  them,  and  had  only 
been  screened  from  punishment  by 
his  intercession;  and  especially  his 
successor,  Mr.  Rawson,  had  no  liking 
for  me,  and  put  another  man  into  the 
sergeant's  place  vacant  in  his  com- 
pany after  the  battle  of  Minden.  This 
act  of  injustice  rendered  my  service 
yery  disagreeable  to  me;  ancLinstesd 
of  seeking  to  conquer  the  mslike  of 
my  superiors,  and  win  their  good- 
wfll  by  good  behayiour,  I  only  sought 
for  means  to  make  my  dtuation  easier 
to  me,  and  grasped  at  idl  the  amuse- 
ments in  my  power.  In  a  foreign 
country,  with  the  enemy  before  ua, 
and  the  people  continually  under  con- 
tribution from  one  side  or  the  other, 
numberless  irr^ulariUea  were  per- 
mitted to  the  troops  which  would 
not  haye  been  allowea  in  more  peace- 
able times.  I  descended  gradually  to 
mix  with  the  sergeants,  and  to  ahare 


me  out  of  the  English  service  in  ra* 
ther  a  singular  manner. 

The  year  in  which  George  11.  died, 
our  r^fiment  had  the  honour  to  be 
present  at  the  Battle  of  Warbursr 
(where  the  Marquess  of  Granby  and 
his  horse  fhlly  retrieved  the  discredit 
which  had  fkllen  upon  the  cavalry 
since  Lord  George  Sackville*s  defal- 
cation at  Minden),  and  where  Prince 
Ferdinand  once  more  completely  de- 
feated the  Frenchmen.  Durine  the 
action,  my  lieutenant,  Mr.  Faken- 
ham,  of  Fakenham,  the  gentleman 
who  had  threatened  me,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, with  the  caning,  waa 
struck  by  a  musket-ball  in  the  side. 
He  had  shewn  no  want  of  courage  in 
this  or  any  other  occasion  where  he 
had  been  called  upon  to  act  against 
the  French;  but  this  was  his  first 
wound,  and  the  young  gentleman 
was  exceedingly  frightened  by  it.  He 
offered  five  guineas  to  be  carried  into 
the  town  which  was  hard  by ;  and  I 
and  another  man,  taking  him  up  in  a 
cloak,  managed  to  transport  him  into 
a  place  of  decent  appearance,  where 
we  put  him  to  bed,  and  where  a 
young  surgeon  (who  desired  nothing 
better  than  to  take  himself  out  of 
the  fire  of  the  musketry}  went  pre- 
sently to  dress  his  wound. 

In   order  to  get  into  the  house, 
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effect  of  bringing  a  speedy  answer ; 
and  Mr.  Fakenham,  takincr  a  couple 
of  guineas  out  of  a  very  full  purse, 
speedily  convinced  the  people  that 
they  had  only  to  deal  with  a  person 
of  honour. 

Leaving  the  doctor  (who  was  Vjery 
glad  to  stop)  with  his  patient,  who 
paid  me  the  stipulated  reward,  I  was 
returning  to  my  regiment  with  my 
other  comrade,  after  having  paid,  in 
my  German  jargon,  some  deserved 
complunents  to  the  black-eyed  beauty 
of  Warburg,  and  thinking,  with  no 
small  envy,  how  comfortable  it  would 
be  to  be  billeted  there,  when  the 
private  who  was  with  me  cut  short 
my  reveri^  by  suggesting  that  we 
should  divide  the  five  gumeas  that 
the  lieutenant  had  given  me. 

^ "  There  is  your  share,*'  said  I,  giv- 
ing the  fellow  one  piece,  which  was 
plenty,  as  I  was  the  leader  of  the  ex- 
pedition. But  he  swore  a  dreadful 
oath  that  he  would  have  half;  and, 
when  I  told  him  to  go  to  a  quarter 
which  I  shall  not  name,  the  fellow, 
lifting  his  musket  hit  me  a  blow  wiUi 
the  butt-end  of  it,  which  sent  me 
lifeless  to  the  ground ;  and,  when  I 
awoke  from  m^  trance,  I  found  my- 
self bleeding  with  a  large  wound  in 
the  head,  and  had  ba^ly  time  to 
stagser  back  to  the  house  where  I 
hadleft  the  lieutenant,  when  I  again 
fell  fainting  at  the  door. 

Here  I  must  have  been  discovered 
by  the  sui^eon  on  his  issuing  out ; 
for  when  I  awoke  a  second  time  I 
found  myself  in  the  ground-floor 
room  of  tne  house,  supported  by  the 
black-eyed  girl,  while  the  surgeon 
was  comously  bleeding  me  at  the 
arm.  There  was  another  bed  in  the 
room  where  the  lieutenant  had  been 
laid, — it  was  that  occupied  by  Gretel, 
the  servant;  while  Lischen,  as  my 
fair  one  was  called,  had,  till  now,  slept 
in  the  couch  where  the  wounded 
officer  lay. 


to  abuse  each  other  much,  and  I  wsa 
put  to  bed  cardully ;  and,  on  bdnK 
undressed,  had  an  opportunity^  to  find 
that  my  pockets  had  been  rifled  by 
the  English  soldier  after  he  had 
knocked  me  down.  However,  I  was 
in  good  quarters;  the  young  lady 
who  sheltered  me  presently  barougfat 
me  a  refreshing  drink;  and,  as  I  took 
it,  I  could  not  nelp  pressing  the  kind 
hand  that  gave  it  me :  nor,  in  truth, 
did  this  token  of  my  gratitude  seem 
unwelcome. 

This  intimacy  did  not  decrease 
with  further  acquaintance.  I  found 
Lischen  the  tenderest  of  nurses. 
Whenever  any  delicacy  was  to  be 
provided  for  the  wounded  lieutenant, 
a  share  was  always  sent  to  the  bed 
opposite  his,  and  to  the  avaridoHS 
man's  no  small  anno3rance.  His  ill- 
ness was  long.  On  the  second  day 
the  fever  declared  itself;  for  some 
nights  he  was  delirious;  and  I  re- 
member it  was  when  a  commanding 
officer  was  inspecting  our  quarters, 
vrith  an  intention,  verv  likely,  of  bil- 
leting himself  on  the  house,  that  the 
howhng  and  mad  words  of  the  pa- 
tient overhead  struck  him,  and  he 
retired  rather  firightened.  I  had 
been  sitting  up  very  comfortablv  in 
the  lower  apartment,  for  my  hurt 
was  quite  subsided;  and  it  was  only 
when  the  officer  asked  me,  with  a 
rough  voice,  whv  I  was  not  at  my 
raiment,  that  I  began  to  reflect  how 
pleasant  my  quarters  were  to  me,  and 
that  I  was  much  better  here  than 
crawling  under  an  odious  tent  with  a 
parcel  of  tipsy  soldiers,  or  going  the 
night-rounds,  or  rising  long  before 
day-break  for  drill. 

The  delirium  of  Mr.  Fakenham 
gave  me  a  hint,  and  I  determined 
forthwith  to  go  mad.  There  was  a 
poor  fellow  about  Brady's  town 
called  '*  Wandering  Billy,"  whose  in- 
sane pranks  I  had  often  mimicked  as 
a  lad,  and  I  a^ain  ^ut  them  in  prac- 
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if  ber  majesty  had  been  like  my 
J^Bcnkphis,  she  must  have  had  a 
carroty  beard,  such  as  is  rare  in 
Egypt. 

A  movCTdent  on  the  part  of  the 
French  speedily  caused  an  advance 
on  our  part.  The  town  was  evacu- 
sted,  except  by  a  few  Russian  troops, 
whose  surgeons  were  to  visit  tne 
wounded  in  the  place ;  and,  when  we 
woe  well,  we  were  to  be  drafted  to 
(mr  regiments.  I  determined  Uiat  I 
oerer  would  join  mine  again.  My 
intoition  was  to  make  for  Holland, 
ilmost  the  only  neutral  country  of 
Europe  in  these  times,  and  thence  to 
get  a  passage  somehow  to  England, 
and  home  to  dear  old  Brady*8  town. 

If  Mr.  Fakenham  is  now  alive  (I 
have  lost  sight  of  him  since  the  year 
1814,  when  I  met  him  at  Brixton),  I 
l^re  tender  him  my  apologies  for  my 
conduct  to  him.  He  was  very  rich ; 
he  used  me  veiy  ill.  I  managed  to 
fiighten  away  his  servant  who  came 
to  attend  him  after  the  affair  of  War- 
burg, and  from  that  time  would 
sometimes  condescend  to  wait  upon 
the  padent,  who  always  treated  me 
with  scorn ;  but  it  was  my  object  to 
have  him  alone,  and  I  bore  his  bru- 
tsH^  with  the  utmost  civility  and 
mildness,  meditating  in  my  own  mind 
a  very  pretty  return  for  all  his  fa- 
vours to  me.  Nor  was  I  the  only 
person  in  the  house  to  whom  the 
worthy  gentleman  was  uncivil.  He 
order^  the  fair  Lischen  hither  and 
thither,  made  impertinent  love  to  her, 
abused  her  soups,  quarrelled  with 
her  omelettes,  and  grudged  the  money 
which  Vras  laid  out  for  his  main- 
tenance that  our  hostess  detested 
him  as  much  as,  I  think,  without 
vanity,  she  regarded  me. 

For,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  I 
had  made  very  deep  love  to  her  dur- 
ing my  stay  under  her  roof,  as  is  al- 


restrict  myself  to  the  exact  troth  in 
that  history,  as  in  these  paces  I  am 
bound  to  do),  that  I  won  tne  poor 
girVs  heart  entirely,  and,  besides, 
made  considerable  progress  in  the 
German  language  under  her  instruc- 
tion. Do  not  think  me  very  cruel 
and  heartiest,  ladies;  this  heart  of 
Lischen*s  was  like  many  a  town  in 
the  neighbourhood  in  which  she 
dwelt,  and  had  been  stormed  and 
occupied  several  times  before  I  came 
to  invest  it ;  now  mounting  French 
colours,  now  green  and  yellow  Saxon, 
now  black  and  white  Prussian,  as  the 
case  may  be.  A  lady  who  sets  her 
heart  upon  a  lad  in  uniform  must  ore- 
pare  to  chan^  lovers  pretty  quickly, 
or  her  life  will  be  but  a  sad  one. 

The  German  surgeon  who  at- 
tended us  after  the  departure  of  the 
English  only  condescended  to  pay  our 
house  a  visit  twice  during  my  resi- 
dence ;  and  I  took  care,  for  a  reason 
I  had,  to  receive  him  in  a  darkened 
room,  and  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
Mr.  Fakenham,  who  lay  there :  but 
I  said  the  light  affected  my  eyes 
dreadf\illy  since  my  blow  on  the 
head ;  and  so  I  covered  up  my  head 
with  clothes  when  the  doctor  came, 
and  told  him  that  I  was  an  Egyptian 
mummy,  or  talked  to  him  some  in- 
sane nonsense,  in  order  to  keep  up 
my  character. 

"  What  is  that  nonsense  you  were 
talkiuff  about  an  Eg^tian  mummy, 
fellow  r*  asked  Mr.  Fakenham,  pee- 
vishly. 

"  Oh  I  you'll  know  soon,  sir,"  said  I. 

The  next  time  that  I  expected  the 
doctor  to  come,  instead  of  receiving 
him  in  a  darkened  room,  with  hand- 
kerchiefs muffled,  I  took  care  to  be 
in  the  lower  room,  and  was  having  a 
game  at  cards  with  Lischen  as  the 
surgeon  entered.  I  had  taken  pos- 
sesnon  of  a  dressing-iacket  of  the 
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'<  Upon  m^  word,  yon  do  me  grett 
honour,"  cned  I,  laughing;  "you 
mistook  me  for  the  mad  corporal  up- 
stairs. The  fellow  has  onoe  or  twice 
pretended  to  he  an  officer,  hut  my 
kind  hostess  here  can  answer  which 
is  which." 

"Yesterday  he  fknded  he  was 
Prince  Fermnand,"  said  Lischen ; 
"  the  day  you  came  he  said  he  was 
an  Egyptian  mummy." 

"  So  he  did,"  said  the  doctor;  •«  I 
rememher;  hut,  ha!  ha  I  do  you 
know,  lieutenant,  I  have  in  my 
notes  made  a  mistake  in  you  two  ?" 

"  Don*t  talk  to  me  ahout  his  ma- 
lady ;  he  is  calm  now." 

Lischen  and  I  laughed  at  ihis  error 
as  at  the  most  ridicmous  thing  in  the 
world ;  and,  when  the  surgeon  went 
up  to  examine  his  patient,  I  cautioned 
him  not  to  talk  to  him  ahout  the 
subject  of  his  malady,  for  he  was  in 
a  very  excited  state. 

The  reader  will  be  able  to  gather 
from  the  above  conversation  what 
my  design  really  was.  I  was  deter- 
mmed  to  escape,  and  to  escape  under 
the  character  of  Lieutenant  Faken- 
ham,  taking  it  from  him  to  his  face, 
as  it  were,  and  making  use  of  it  to 
meet  my  imperious  necessity.  It  was 
forgery  and  robbery,  if  you  like ;  for 
I  took  all  his  money  and  clothes,— I 
don*t  care  to  confess  it ;  but  the  need 
was  so  urgent,  that  I  would  do  so 
again ;  and  I  knew  I  could  not  effect 
my  escape  without  his  purse  as  well 
as  his  name.  Hence  it  became  my 
duty  to  take  possession  of  one  and 
the  other. 

As  the  lieutenant  lay  still  in  bed 
up-stairs,  I  did  not  hesitate  at  all 
about  assuming  his  uniform,  espe- 
cially after  takmg  care  to  inform  my- 
self from  the  doctor  whether  any 
men  of  ours  who  might  know  me 
were  in  the  town.  Kit  there  were 
none  that  I  could  hear  of;  and  so  I 


Whenever  that  worthy  used  to  in- 
quire about  his  clothes,  which  he  £d 
with  many  oaths  and  curses  thmt  be 
would  have  me  caned  at  the  regi* 
ment  for  inattention,  I,  with  a  most 
respeetM  air,  informed  him  that 
they  were  put  away  in  perfect  aafoty 
below ;  luia,  in  ikcS,  haa  them  very 
neatly  packed,  and  ready  for  the  day 
when  I  proposed  to  depart  EBs  pa- 
pers and  money,  however,  he  kiept 
under  his  piUow ;  and,  as  I  had  pur- 
chased a  horse,  it  became  necessaiyto 
pay  for  it 

At  a  certain  hour,  then,  I  oidered 
the  animal  to  be  brought  round, 
when  I  would  pay  the  dealer  for  him. 
(I  shall  pass  over  my  adieus  with  my 
kind  hostess,  which  were  very  tear- 
tol  indeed),  and  then,  making  up  my 
mind  to  the  great  action,  walked  up- 
stairs to  Fakenham*s  room  attired  m 
his  foil  regimentals,  and  with  his  hat 
cocked  over  my  left  eve. 

"  You  gweat  sooundioel !"  said  he, 
with  a  multiplicity  of  oaths ;  ^  you 
mutinous  dog  I  what  do  you  mean  by 
dtressing  yourself  in  my  to^imentals? 
As  sure  as  my  name*s  l«akeiiham, 
when  we  get  back  to  the  toegiment,  TU 
haveyour  soul  cutout  of  your  bodv." 

"  rm  promoted  lieutenant,"  said  I, 
with  a  sneer,  "  Fm  come  to  take  my 
leave  of  you ;"  and  then,  going  up  to 
his  bed,  I  said,  "  I  intend  to  have 
your  papers  and  purse."  With  this 
1  put  my  hand  under  his  pillow,  at 
which  he  gave  a  scream  that  might 
have  called  the  whole  garrison  about 
my  ears.  "  Hark  ye,  sir  1"  said  I, 
"  no  more  noise,  or  you  are  a  dead 
man  I"  and,  taking  a  handkerchief^  I 
bound  it  tight  round  his  mouth  so  as 
well-nigh  to  throttle  him,  and,  pull- 
ing forward  the  sleeves  of  his  shirt, 
ti^  them  in  a  knot  together,  and  so 
left  him,  removing  the  papers  and 
the  purse,  you  may  be  sure,  and 
wishing  him  politely  a  good  day. 


■A  Awmun^io  ly  »nc  o^v^t  vvntwry* 


I  took  at  first  the  way  tovrardf 
Bremen,  where  our  anny  was,  and 
hringing  reporta  and  letters  from  the 
Pni^ian  commandant  of  Warburg  to 
head-quarters ;  but,  as  soon  as  I  got 
out  of  sight  of  the  advanced  sentmels, 
I  tumea  bridle  and  rode  into  the 
Hesse-Caasel  territory,  which  is  luck- 
ily not  very  far  from  Warburg,  and 
I  promise  you  I  was  very  glad  to  see 
the  bloe-and-red  stripes  on  the  bar- 
riers, which  shewed  me  that  I  was 
out  of  the  land  occupied  by  our 
countrymen.  I  rode  to  Hof,  and  the 
next  day  to  Cassel,  giving  out  that  I 
was  the  bearer  of  despatches  to  Prince 
Henry,  then  on  the  Lower  Rhine, 
and  put  up  at  the  best  hotel  of  the 
place,  where  the  field-officers  of  the 
garrison  had  their  ordinary.  These 
gentlemen  I  treated  to  the  best  wines 
that  the  house  afforded,  for  I  was 
determined  to  keep  up  the  character 
of  the  English  gentleman,  and  I 
talked  to  them  about  my  English 
estates  with  a  fluency  that  almost 
made  me  believe  in  the  stories  which 
I  invented.  I  was  even  asked  to  an 
assembly  at  Wilhelmshohe,  the  Elec- 
tor's palace,  and  danced  a  minuet 
there  with  the  Hof-mar8cludl*s  lovely 
daughter,  and  lost  a  few  pieces  to  his 
excellency  the  first  hunt-master  ^ 
his  highness. 

At  our  table  at  the  inn  there  was 
a  Prussian  officer  who  treated  me 
with  great  civility,  and  asked  me  a 
thousand  questions  about  England, 
which  I  answered  as  best  I  might. 
But  this  best,  I  am  bound  to  say,  was 
bad  enough.  I  knew  nothing  about 
England,  and  the  court,  and  the  noble 
familifff  there ;  but,  led  away  by  the 
vain-gloriousness  of  youth  (and  a 
propensity  which  I  possessed  in  my 
early  days,  but  of  which  I  have  Ions 
since  corrected  myself  to  boast  and 
talk  in  a  manner  not  alto^ther  con- 
sonant with  truth!  I  invented  a 
thousand  stories  wnich  I  told  him ; 
described  the  king  and  the  ministers 


aent,  of  these,  of  course, 
I  had  no  lack.  I  wish  my  other 
histories  had  been  equally  authentic. 

On  the  morning  I  left  Cassel,  my 
Prussian  friend  came  to  me  with  an 
open,  smiling  countenance,  and  said 
he  too  was  bound  for  Dusseldorf^ 
whither  I  said  mv  route  lay ;  and  so 
layinff  our  horses  heads  together,  we 
jogged  on.  The  country  was  desolate 
beyond  description.  The  prince  in 
whose  dominions  we  were  was  known 
to  be  the  most  ruthless  seller  of 
men  in  Germany.  He  would  sell  to 
any  bidder,  and,  during  the  five 
years  whidi  the  war  (afterwards 
called  the  Seven  Years*  War)  had 
now  lasted,  had  so  exhausted  the 
males  of  his  principality,  that  the 
fields  remained  untiUed,  even  the 
children  of  twelve  years  old  were 
driven  off  to  the  war,  and  I  saw  herds 
of  these  wretches  marching  forwards, 
attended  by  a  few  troopers,  now 
under  the  guidance  of  a  red -coated 
Hanoverian  sergeant,  now  with  a 
Prussian  sub  -  officer  accompanying 
them,  with  some  of  whom  my  com- 
panion exchanged  signs  of  recognition. 

*'  It  hurts  my  feelings,"  said  he, 
^^  to  be  obliged  to  commune  with  such 
wretches,  but  the  stem  necessities  of 
war  demand  men  continually,  and 
hence  these  recruiters  whomvou  see 
market  in  human  flesh.  Tney  get 
five-and-twenty  dollars  a  num  from 
our  government  for  every  man  they 
bring  in.  For  fine  men — for  men 
like  you,"  he  added,  laughing,  *^  we 
would  go  as  high  as  a  hundred.  In 
the  old  king's  time  we  would  have 

S'ven  a  thousand  for  you,  when  he 
id  his  giant  regiment  that  our  pre- 
sent monarch  disbanded." 

"  I  knew  one  of  them,"  said  I, 
"  who  served  with  you :  we  used  to 
call  him  Morgan  Prussia." 

^^  Indeed  1  and  who  was  this  Moi- 
ganPrusMa?" 

**  "Why  a  huge  grenadier  of  ours, 
who   -was  somAow  snapped  up   in 
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plain  of  their  life,  and  their  caning, 
and  their  long  drills,  and  their  smiOl 
pay,  hut  Morgan  was  not  one  of  the 
Rrumhlers.  *  It's  a  deal  better,'  said 
he,  *  to  ^  fat  here  in  Berlin  than 
to  starve  in  rags  in  Tipperary  I'" 

"  Where  is  Tipperary  ?"  asked  my 
companion. 

**That  is  exactly  what  Morgan's 
friends  asked  him.  It  is  a  beautiful 
district  in  Ireland,  the  capita  of 
which  is  the  magnificent  city  of 
Clonmel ;  a  city,  let  me  tell  you,  sir, 
only  inferior  to  Dublin  and  London, 
ana  far  more  sumptuous  than  any  on 
the  Continent.  Well,  Morgan  said 
that  his  birthplace  was  near  that 
dty,  and  the  omy  thing  which  caused 
him  unhappiness,  in  his  present  situa- 
tion, was  tne  thought  that  his  bro- 
thers were  still  starring  at  home, 
when  they  might  be  so  much  better 
off  in  his  maj^ty's  service. 

** '  Faith,'  says  Morgan  to  the  ser- 
geant, to  whom  he  imparted  the  in- 
formation, *  it's  my  brother  Bin  that 
would  make  the  fine  sergeant  of  the 
guards  entirely  1' 

**  *  Is  Ben  as  tall  as  you  are  ?* 
asked  the  sergeant. 

**^  As  tall  as  me,  is  it?  Whv,man, 
Fm  the  shortest  of  my  ramily  I 
There's  six  more  of  us,  but  Bin's  the 
biggest  of  all.  Oh  I  out  and  out  the 
biggest.  Seven  feet  in  his  stockin^ 
fut,  as  sure  as  my  name's  Morgan  I' 

"  *  Can't  we  send  and  fetch  them 
over,  these  brothers  of  yours  ?' 

"  *  Not  you.  Ever  since  I  was 
seduced  by  one  of  you  gentlemen  of 
the  cane,  they've  a  mortal  aversion 
to  all  sergeants,*  answered  Morgan : 
*  but  it's  a  pity  they  cannot  come, 
too.  What  a  monster  Bin  would  be 
in  aflrenadier's  cap  I' 

^  Be  said  nothing  more  at  the  time 
reffurdinflr  his  brothers,  but  onl  v  siirhed 


that.  He  has  bought  a  snug  farm 
in  Tipperary  with  the  money  that 
was  given  him  to  secure  his  broth^B, 
and  I  fancy  few  men  of  the  guards 
ever  profitei  so  much  by  it" 

The  Prussian  captain  laughed  ex- 
eeedinffly  at  this  story,  said  that  the 
Englisn  were  the  cleverest  nation  in 
the  world,  and,  on  my  setting  him 
right,  agreed  that  the  Irish  were  even 
more  so ;  and  we  rode  on  very  well 
pleased  with  each  other,  for  he  had 
a  thousand  stories  of  the  war  to  teU, 
and  the  skill  and  gallantry  of  Fre- 
derick, and  the  thousand  escapes,  and 
victories,  and  defeats  scarcely  less 
glorious  than  victories,  through  which 
the  king  had  passed.  Now  that  I 
was  a  gentleman,  I  could  listen  with 
admiration  to  these  tales ;  and  yet  the 
sentiment  recorded  at  the  end  of  the 
last  chapter  was  uppermost  in  my 
mind  but  three  weeks  back,  when  I 
remembered  that  it  vras  the  great 
general  got  the  glory,  and  the  poor 
soldier  only  insult  and  the  cane. 

"  By  the  way,  to  whom  are  you 
taking  despatches  ?"  asked  the  ofiicer. 

It  was  another  ugly  question  which 
I  determined  to  answer  at  hap-hazard ; 
and  so  I  said,  *•  To  General  Rolls." 
I  had  seen  the  general  a  year  before, 
and  gave  the  first  name  in  my 
head.  My  friend  was  quite  satisfied 
with  it,  and  we  continued  our  ride 
until  evening  came  on;  and,  our 
horses  being  weary,  it  was  agreed 
that  we  shomd  come  to  a  halt. 

"  There  is  a  very  good  inn,"  said 
the  captain,  as  we  rode  up  to  what 
appeared  to  me  a  very  lonely-looking 
place. 

"  This  may  be  a  very  good  inn  for 
Grermany,"  said  I,  '^  but  it  would  not 
pass  in  old  Ireland.  Corbach  is  only 
a  league  off:  let  us  push  on  for  Cor- 
bach?' 
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under  a  shed  hard  hy,  and  loanginff 
iboat  the  place  were  some  men,  and 
a  pair  of  sergeants  in  the  Prussian 
uniform,  -who  hoth  touched  their  hats 
to  mj  friend  the  captain.  This  cus- 
tomary formality  struck  me  as  no- 
thing extraordinary,  hut  the  aspect 
of  the  inn  had  something  ezceedinffly 
chilling  and  forhidding  in  it,  and  I 
cbserred  the  men  shut  to  the  great 
wd -gates  as  soon  as  we  were  en- 
tfTcd.  Parties  of  French  horsemen, 
tiie  captain  said,  were  ahout  the 
eoontry,  and  one  could  not  take  too 
many  precautions  against  such  yil- 
huns. 

We  went  into  supper,  after  the  two 
sergeants  had  taken  charge  of  our 
horses;  the  captain,  also,  ordering 
one  of  them  to  take  my  valise  to  my 
bed-room.  I  promised  the  worthy 
fellow  a  glass  of  schnapps  for  his 
pains. 

Adish  of  fried  ^gs  and  hacon  was 
ordered  firom  a  mdeous  old  wench 
that  came  to  serve  us,  in  place  of  the 
lovely  creature  I  had  expected  to  see ; 
and  the  captain,  laughing,  said, 
**  Wen,  our  meal  is  a  frugal  one,  hut 
a  soldier  has  many  a  times  a  worse  ;** 
and,  taking  off  his  hat,  sword-helt, 
and  gloves,  with  great  ceremony,  he 
sat  down  to  eat  I  would  not  he 
hefaindhand  with  him  in  politeness, 
and  put  my  weapon  securely  on  the 
old  diest  of  drawers  where  his  was 
hiid. 

The  hideous  old  woman  hefore 
mentioned  hrought  us  in  a  pot  of 
venr  sour  wine,  at  which  and  at  her 
ughness  I  felt  a  considerahle  ill- 
humour. 

"  Where's  the  beauty  you  promised 
me  r  said  I,  as  soon  as  the  old  hag 
had  left  the  room. 

**BahP    said  he,  laughing,   and 


impostor,  sir ;  I  have  known  you  for 
such  these  three  hours.  I  suspected 
you  yesterday.  My  men  heard  of  a 
man  escaping  from  Warhurg,  and  I 
thought  you  were  the  man.  Your 
lies  and  folly  have  confirmed  me. 
Tou  pretend  to  carry  despatches  to  a 
genend  who  has  heen  dead  these  ten 
months ;  you  have  an  uncle  who  is 
an  ambassador,  and  whose  name,  for- 
sooth, you  don't  know.  Will  you 
join  and  take  the  bounty,  sir,  or  will 
you  be  given  up  P" 

"Neither!"  sai4  I,  sjjringing  at 
him  like  a  tiger.  But,  agile  as  I  was, 
he  was  equally  on  his  ffuard.  He 
took  two  pistols  out  of  his  pocket, 
fired  one  off,  and  said,  from  the  other 
end  of  the  table  where  he  stood 
dodgino;  me,  as  it  were, — 

"  A^ance  a  step,  and  I  send  this 
bullet  into  your  brams !"  In  another 
minute  the  door  was  flung  open,  and 
the  two  sereeants  entered  armed  vdth 
musket  and  bayonet  to  aid  their  com- 
rade. 

The  game  was  up.  I  flung  down 
a  knife  with  which  1  had  armed  my- 
self, for  the  old  hag  on  bringing  m 
the  wine  had  removed  my  sword. 

»*  I  volunteer,"  said  I. 

"  That's  my  good  fellow  I  "What 
name  shall  I  put  on  my  list  P" 

"  Write  Redmond  Barry  of  Bally 
Barry,"  said  I  haughtUy ;  "  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Irish  kin^  1" 

"  I  was  once  with  the  Insh  brigade, 
Roche's,"  said  the  recruiter,  sneering, 
"  trying  if  I  could  get  any  likely 
fellows  among  the  few  countrymen 
of  ours  that  are  in  the  brigade,  and 
there  was  scarcely  one  of  tnem  that 
was  not  descended  from  the  kings  of 
Ireland." 

**  Sir,"  said  I,  "  king  or  not,  I  am 
a  gentleman,  as  youjcan  see."^ 
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**  Give  it  up,  8imh  T  mid  the  cap- 
tain, seizing  his  cane. 

**  I  will  not  give  it  up  P  answered  I. 

"  Hound  I  do  you  mutiny  ?" 
screamed  he,  and,  at  the  same  time, 

STe  me  a  lash  across  the  face  with 
e  cane,  which  had  the  anticipated 
efibct  of  producing  a  struggle.  I 
dashed  forward  to  grapple  with  him, 
the  two  sergeants  flung  themselves 
on  me,  I  was  thrown  to  the  ground 
and  stunned  again,  being  hit  on  my 
former  wound  in  the  head.  It  was 
bleeding  severely  when  I  came  to 
mjTself,  my  laced  coat  was  already 
torn  off  my  back,  my  purse  and 
papers  gone,  and  my  hands  tied  be- 
nind  my  back. 

The  great  and  illustrious  Frederick 
had  scores  of  these  white  slave- 
dealers  all  round  the  fVontiers  of  his 
kingdom,  debauching  troops  or  kid- 
napping peasants,  and  hesitating  at 
no  crime  to  supply  those  briluant 
raiments  of  his  with  food  for  pow- 
der ;  and  I  cannot  help  telling  nere 
with  some  satisfaction  the  fate  which 
ultimately  befell  the  atrocious  scoun- 
drel who,  violating  all  the  rights  of 
friendship  and  good  ^lowship,  had 
just  succeeded  in  entrapping  me. 
This  individual  was  a  person  of  high 
family  and  known  talents  and  courage, 
but  who  had  a  propensity  to  ^m- 
bling  and  extravagance,  and  £und 
his  calling  as  recruit-decoy  fkr  more 
profitable  to  him  than  his  pay  of 
second  captain  in  the  line.  The 
sovereign,  too,  probably  found  his 
services  more  usefUl  in  the  former 
capacity.  His  name  was  Monsieur 
de  Ga^g^enstein,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  the  practisers 
of  his  rascally  trade.  He  spoke  iJl 
languages,  and  knew  all  countries, 
and  hence  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
out  the  simple  braggadocio  of  a  young 
lad  like  me. 

About  1765,  however,  he  came  to 
his  justly  merited  end.    He  was  at 


«<  Atk  mj  eomnde  jronder,**  said 
the  grenadier ;  "  I  can  do  nothing 
without  him.  We  were  bom  and 
bred  together,  we  are  of  the  same 
company,  sleep  in  the  same  room, 
always  go  in  pairs.  If  he  will  go 
and  you  will  give  him  a  captaincy,  I 
will  go  too." 

"Bring  your  comrade  over  to 
Eehl,**  said  Galgenstein,  del^hted, 
"  I  will  give  you  the  best  of  dinners, 
and  can  promise  to  satisfy  both  of 
you." 

"  Had  you  not  better  speak  to  him 
on  the  bridge?"  said  the  grenadier. 
"  I  dare  not  leave  my  post,  but  yon 
have  but  to  pass,  and  talk  over  the 
matter." 

Galgenstein,  after  a  little  parley, 
passed  the  sentinel ;  but  presently  a 
panic  took  him,  and  he  retraced  his 
steps.  But  the  grenadier  brought 
his  bayonet  to  the  Prussian*s  breast 
and  bade  him  stand,  that  he  was  his 
prisoner. 

The  Prussian,  however,  seeing  his 
danger,  made  a  bound  across  the 
brid^  and  into  the  Rhine,  whither, 
flinging  aside  his  musket,  the  intrepid 
sentry  followed  him.  The  French- 
man was  the  better  swimmer  of  the 
two,  seized  upon  the  recruiter,  and 
bore  him  to  the  Strasbui^  side  of  the 
stream,  where  he  gave  him  up. 

"  You  deserve  to  be  shot,"  said  the 
general  to  him,  '^  for  abandoning  your 
post  and  arms,  but  you  ment  re- 
ward for  an  act  of  courage  and  daring. 
The  king  prefers  to  reward  yoiv* 
and  the  man  received  money  and 
promotion. 

As  for  Ckilgenstein,  he  declared  his 
<|uality  as  a  nobleman  and  a  captain 
in  the  Prussian  service,  fuid  applica- 
tions were  made  to  Berlin  to  know  if 
his  representations  were  true.  But 
the  king,  though  he  employed  men  of 
this  stam^  (officers  to  seduce  the  sub- 
jects of  his  allies^  could  not  acknow- 
ledge his  own  sname.    Letters  were 
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BT  omm  wao  kas  a  good  bcbmobt. 
vhb  psdicl  bb  mettbxnxch. 
PabtII. 


Thb  pirt  wbieh  England  took  in  the 
long  and  fii^ty  straggle  against  the 
demo^m  of  democracy,  the  efforts  of 
imbttkm,  the  injustice  and  oppression 
of  France  toi^ards  many  lands  and 
Mople,  the  iniquitous  tyranny  of 
N&pdeon  Buonaparte  ana  his  satel- 
lites and  slaves;  and  the  sacrifices 
that  same  England  made  in  behalf 
of  tme  fireedom  and  European  order, 
peace,  and  justice,  have  -not  been 
brought  sufficiently  before  the  minds 
of  oar  young  men  now  advancing 
fiom  eighteen  to  thirty.  Thev  have 
heaid  of  a  national  debt  of  eight 
hondred  millions  of  pounds  sterling ; 
bnt  they  have  also  *^  heard  that  the 
mm  vns  expended  in  unjust  and  un- 
necessary  wars."  Many  of  them — 
tens  of  thousands — have  not  been 
undeceived;  and  so  lib  fust  has 
obtained  a  very  general  circulation. 
They  have  heara  of  a  Holt  Al* 
uiitOB,  and  have  been  told  that 
I^rd  CasUereagh  and  the  Duke  of 
WcUmgton  joined  "  the  Despots  of 
the  North**  to  make  war  on  the  li- 
berties of  Germany,  Poland,  Italy, 
Switserland,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  our  healthv  and 
stalwart  young  men  believe  this, — 
for  no  one  has  set  about  proving  to 
them  the  contrary;  and  so  lib  sb-* 
c<m>  has  bbtamed  currency.  They 
bave  been  told,  that  Buonaparte  was  a 
^verer;  that  he  had  sublime  no- 


young  men  have  heard  that  England 
would  have  been  richer,  happier,  and 
more  respected,  provided  she  had  re- 
mained neutral  from  the  very  com- 
mencement, in  the  long  European 
struggle  of  which  I  write,  and  that 
our  manu&cturers  would  not  now 
be  struffgling  with  closed  markets 
and  agunst  ni^h  protecting  duties 
levied  by  ibreign  governments  on 
English  produce ;  and  that  our  gar- 
ners would  have  been  irill,  and  our 
provisions  cheap  and  abundant,  and 
our  poor  well  employed,  and  our  la- 
bounuff  classes  at  ease  and  happy,  if 
we  had  not  engaged  in  that  '*  long 
and  ruinous  war.'*  And  no  one  has 
taken  the  trouble,  nay,  the  pleasure, 
to  shew  to  them,  that  but  for  the 
conduct  Eneland  then  pursued  we 
should  have  nad  no  manufacturers  at 
all, — no  allies,  no  government,  or  at 
least  no  independent  one ;  and  that 
the  Gaul  would  have  printed  the 
mark  of  his  iron  hoof  on  our  soil, 
and  would  have  subjected  our  necks 
to  his  iron  yoke.  Thus  lib  fourth 
has  been  propagated,  and  the  history 
of  England,  firom  1793  to  1815,  has 
been  read  backwards,  or  topsy-turvy, 
by  our  now  youths  of  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

Now,  although  ignorance  is  at  all 
times  an  evil,  and  though  it  were 
well  worth  while  to  take  all  the  pains 
I  would   liave  public  writers  and 
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of  firom  eighteen  to  twenty-five.  2. 
This  ignorance  leads  to  dissatisfac- 
tion,— to  the  diminishing  the  love  of 
country, — to  the  gradusl  extermina- 
tion of  patriotism, — to  indifference  to 
the  great  and  glorious  actions  of  our 
noble  and  true  patriots, — to  a  prefer- 
ence of  the  chivalry  or  the  renown  of 
the  great  men  of  other  countries  to 
those  of  our  own, — to  a  continued 
want  of  understanding  of  foreign 
events  as  they  now  arise, — to  con- 
stant surprise  at  &cts  which  are  the 
natural  consequences  of  antecedent 
events,  and  to  a  want  of  confidence 
in  the  government  of  our  own  coun- 
try, and  a  want  of  gratitude  to  the 
living,  or  to  the  memories  of  the  de- 
parted great  men  who,  in  the  hands 
of  Providence,  saved  this  country 
during  a  period  of  twenty  ^ears  from 
rebelbon,  starvation,  invasion,  bank- 
ruptcy, and  ruin.  3.  This  ignorance 
is  often  the  prelude  to  disaffection. 
*'  The  government  has  done  nothing 
for  me,**  cries  a  broad-shouldered 
man  of  twenty-two ;  "  then  why 
should  I  do  any  thing,  or  care  any 
thing,  for  the  ffovemment?**  Ignorant 
creature !  Why,  if  you  knew  the  real 
nature  of  this  contest  in  which  Eng- 
land was  engaged  from  1793  to  1815, 
you  would  know  that  to  the  govern- 
ments of  that  epoch  you  are  indebted 
for  the  fact  of  our  national,  inde- 
pendent, and  imenslaved  condition. 
The  armies  of  the  French  usurper 
entered  nearly  every  palace  but  that 
of  St.  Jameses ;  destroyed  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  cottages  of  the  pea- 
sants of  all  countries,  save  those  of 
England ;  carried  famine,  rapine,  and 
desolation,  into  all  lands,  but  into  our 
own  well-defended  shores ;  and  that 
the  word  "  Lomdrxs**  is  not  inscribed 
on  the  Barri^re  de  TEtoile,  at  Paris, 


things  essentially  different  They 
have  been  taught  to  think  with  enthu- 
siasm of  a  certain  revolution  of  178^, 
and  have  vague  and  confksed  no- 
tions of  Europe  arming  against 
French  liberties.  The  name  of  Na- 
poleon has  been  surrounded  by  a  sort 
of  halo;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
lost  wiUi  them  much  of  the  popu- 
larity he  acquired  by  his  works  of 
imagination,  because  of  Buonaparte 
he  spoke  with  fearlessness  and  truth. 
Even  English  writers  and  lectorers 
have  sou^t  to  tarnish  the  fame  and 
glory  of  our  heroes  of  Waterloo  by 
misrepresenting  the  facts  of  the  bat- 
tle, or  by  ascribing  to  Prussia  and  to 
Marshal  Blncher  honours  vrhich 
were  not  exclusively  their  due.  But 
above  and  before  all  things,  the 
young  men  bom  since  1815  have  not 
been  taught,  as  they  ought  to  have 
been,  that  we  fought  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  nations ;  that  we  woe 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  liberty; 
that  the  revolution  of  1788  became 
degraded  by  the  butcheries  of  1793, 
and  by  the  iron  despotism  of  im- 
perial usurpation.  Great  Britain 
and  her  allies  did  not  seek  to 
enslave  Europe,  but  to  guard  her 
freedom  and  defend  her  people  from 
tyrannjr.  If  the  young  men  of  this 
generation  had  been  well  instructed, 
they  would  have  known  that  there 
is  not  a  single  country  in  Europe  in 
which  the  conflict  was  not  sustained, 
and  that  the  vassab  of  the  Frendi 
republic,  or  of  the  French  empire, 
were  compelled  to  lend  their  aid,  fre- 
quentljr  against  their  evident  and  pal- 
pable mterests,  to  crush  their  own 
rising  hopes,  and  fasten  chmns  round 
their  own  necks.  Thev  would  be 
able  to  take  the  map  of  Europe,  and, 
commencing  with  Norway,  amd  ter- 
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and  coD^uest,  but  we  likewise  fought 
tad  rallied  for  the  cause  of  the  inde- 
pendence  of  each  people,  and  for 
their  separate  eojojinent  of  such 
fonns  of  goremment  as  they  respect- 
ifely  approved.  We  did  iwrf  fight 
to  propagandise  monarchical  princi- 
ples i  we  did  JMt  fight  to  introduce 
one  form  of  government  amongst  all 
mdons;  we  did  not  fieht  even  to 
maintain  the  status  quo,  however  de- 
nrable  it  might  generally  be,  when 
thoe  was  an  evident  repugnance  to 
it :  and  the  history  of  nearly  every 
imaller  state  in  Europe  during  the 
period  to  which  I  allude  abundantly 
confirms  my  observations. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  and  in- 
TilQable  task  for  a  man  well  versed 
in  the  history  of  Europe  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  to  wnte  a  popular 
aoeoant  of  the  truly  popular  policy 
ofonr  governments  during  that  time. 
It  should,  if  rightly  written,  be  mixed 
np  with  an  account  of  the  multiplied 
attacks  made  by  what  are  falsely 
called  liberal  governments  upon  the 
rights,  liberties,  and  independence  of 
peojdes  and  states  during  that  epoch. 
It  should  be  shewn,  as  it  could  be, 
that  governments  repr^entin^  them- 
iehres  to  be  of  an  emandpatmg  and 
liberalising  character,  had  made  the 
most  daring  attacks  on  the  national  in- 
dependence of  states ;  and  that  to  the 
Conservative  principle  the  Prussians, 
the  whole  of  the  smaller  states  of 
(icnnany,  Holland,  the  lesser  north- 
em  powers,  the  Swiss,  the  Spanish, 
and  tbe  Portuguese,  are  indebted  for 
all  the  national  institutions  they  con- 
tinue to  possess.  Whether  those  in- 
stitutions are  monarchical  in  the  most 
absolute  sense,  or  republican  in  their 
larger  acceptation,  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  question.  If  the 
people  of  a  country  love  the  unity 
^  strength  of  an  absolute  mo- 
narchy, they  are  as  much  oppressed 
by  having  what  is  termed  among  us 
a  liberal  and  constitutional  monarchy 
forced  upon  them,  as  the  Swiss  would 
be  opor^sed  bv  becoming  the  slaves 


r formed.  In  the  cottages  of  France 
have  observed  some  thousand 
of  times,  whether  on  the  Jura,  the 
Alps,  or  the  Pyrenees,— whether 
in  the  cold  districts  of  Picardy  and 
the  Pas-de-Calais,  or  in  the  luxurious 
climate  of  the  south,— in  fine,  every 
where  throughout  that  country, 
small  pictures  hanging  here  and 
there  perpetuating  the  memories 
of  great  battles  and  of  distinguished 
heroes.  Even  travellers  who  visit 
these  snots  and  that  people,  become 
unavoioably  interested  in  the  little 
pictures,  and  through  them  in  the 
events  they  record.  But  the  English- 
man forgets,  from  the  absence  of  si- 
milar pictures  at  home,  that  he  has 
far  greater  causes  for  pride  and  satis- 
faction than  any  Frenchman  pos- 
sesses ;  and  unconsciously  he  joins  in 
the  praise  of  Napoleon,  as  *•  the'*  hero 
of  the  nmeteenth  century.  The  waste 
of  human  life,  and  the  slaughter  of 
defenceless  victims,  to  gratify  his 
thirst  for  blood,  his  vengeance,  or  his 
love  of  conquest,  are  forgotten.  It  is 
forgotten,  too,  and  often  not  known, 
that  Buonaparte  hated  liberty,  ab- 
horred moderate  and  constitutional 
governments,  and  knew  no  law  but 
is  own  will, — that  will  being  alone 
subject  to  his  own  restless  desire  and 
thint  for  conquest.  Now,  if  our 
young  men  born  since  1815  had  been 
well  instructed  in  the  history  of  every 
war  from  1793  to  that  epoch,  they 
would  have  sympathised  with  British 
^vernments  during  that  period,  re- 
joiced at  British  successes,  delighted 
at  French  and  at  democratic  defeat, 
and  would  have  had  all  their  sympa- 
thies enlisted  not  for  Napoleon  and 
the  French,  for  the  French  revolu- 
tion and  the  aggressions  it  made  on 
dl  independent  territories  and  peo- 
ple, but  would  have  been,  as  they 
must  be  brought  to  become,  deeply 
interested  in  5ie  strength  and  sta- 
bUity  of  all  Conservative  govern- 
ments ;  since  they  would  have  known 
and  felt  that  to  such  governments 
are  they  indebted  for  aU  their  h- 
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yean.  He  was  not  deceived  bv  the 
fair  and  specious  promises  of  the 
French  republican  commissioners  at 
fiastadt.  As  eaiiy  as  that  epoch  he 
examined  and  judged  the  republic 
and  its  a^nts.  He  was  not  deceived 
by  the  civility,  intimidated  by  the 
threats,  or  cajoled  by  the  fUse  pro- 
mises, of  the  representative  or  the 
French  republic.  In  politeness,  in- 
deed, he  allowed  none  to  surpass 
him ;  but  when  the  real  question 
came  to  be  discussed,  whether  France 
should  or  should  not  dictate  to  Ger- 
many and  to  Europe  the  terms  both 
of  territory  and  of  peace,  then  the 
prince  demonstrated  by  his  consum- 
mate tact  and  skill,  that  he  had  a 
perfect  insiffht  into  the  secret  inten- 
tions of  *' liberal"  and  democratic 
France.  And  the  prince  has  con- 
stantly kept  before  the  eyes,  not  only 
of  the  Austrian  but  of  the  German 
people  generally,  what  was  the  real 
character  of  the  contest  in  which 
they  were,  and  had  been  engaged. 
The  Germans  know  to  a  man  that 
they  fought  for  liberty,  and  that  the 
governments,  called  despotic,  defend- 
ed and  protected  the  peo^e  against 
conquest  and  oppression.  The  young 
men  of  Germany  bom  since  1815  are 
fkr  better  acquainted  than  are  our 
younff  men  of  England  of  the  same 
period  with  the  history  of  events  from 
1793  to  1815.  Manv  of  the  German 
youth,  indeed,  have  chimeriod  notions 
and  absurd  and  preposterous  ideas  on 
the  riffht  of  government ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  they  are  essentially  anti-French ; 
know  well  to  what  a  degraded  state 
French  power  had  reduced  their  ik- 
thers,  and  are  prepared  to  defend 
*«  the  Bhine**  as  the  boundary  they 
will  not  relinquish.  The  Prince  de 
Mettemieh  is  one  of  the  great  men  to 
whom  Germany  is  indebted  for  the 
preservation  in  the  minds  of  her  pre- 
sent youth  of  the  leading  events  of 


Mettemieh  at  Yiennft,  or  eramine 
him  at  Rastadt,  we  shall  find  bim 
invariably  and  essentially  German ; 
but  German,  nevertheless,  with  great 
systems  of  European  improvement 
and  happiness  in  his  mind,  still  snb- 
jected  to  the  invariable  and  eternal 
principles  of  law,  justice,  and  order. 

The  Prince  de  Mettemieh  is  a 
great  advocate  for  natumaUfy,  and, 
moreover,  for  that  feeling  of  no- 
tiom^  for  which  I  have  been  con- 
tending in  the  introductory  obaora- 
tions  to  this  article.  He  loves  to  see 
each  nation  ¥rith  its  own  coloors, 
language,  systems  of  education,  na- 
tional games,  markets,  costumes,  eus- 
toms,  and  provincial  rights  and  pri- 
vil^;es.  He  loves  to  see  a  deep  af- 
fection for  these  existing  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  He  loves  to 
see  the  fkurs  and  fetes — ^the  great  as* 
semblages  for  business  and  amuse- 
ment so  well  known  to  Germany — 
because  these  are  not  political,  but 
social  and  national.  Now,  it  is  pre- 
dsely  the  same  sort  of  feeling  with 
regard  to  Crermany,  as  ^  united 
and  confederate  G^nmany,*^  that  be 
has  inculcated  and  encouraged  sinoe 
1815 ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  prin- 
cipally, that  there  is  now  so  mncfa 
more  of  that  nationality  in  Grer- 
many  than  there  was  firoin  1788  to 
1815.  Into  whatever  part  of  Ger- 
many you  now  travel  you  will  find 
the  mhabitants  of  each  state  essen- 
tially belonging  in  heart  to  that 
state.  The  Bavarian  is  essentially 
Bavarian;  the  Wurtembergians  Kte 
essentially  Wurtembergians ;  the 
Hessians,  Hessians;  the  Hanove- 
rians, Hanoverians ;  and  so  on ;  be- 
cause, in  proportion  as  the  real  cha- 
racter of  the  war  iiom  I7dd  to  1815 
is  known  in  Germany  by  the  young 
men  of  from  1815  to  1844,  m  the 
same  proportbn  is  there  a  deep  hor- 
ror of  all  foreign  intervention,  and 


dmeter  to  populmae  the  eyents  of 
from  1788101815,  to  depict  the  noble 
tattles  for  the  iadependenee  of  nations 
uagsmstrerohition,  and  against  the 
^wpotkm  of  democracy,  in  ivhich  we 
^^  engaged,  and  in  which  we  oon- 
qoered,  and  to  contain  at  the  fbot  of 
och,  brief  and  correct  statements  of 
the  consequences  of  such  battles,  as 
&Toarable  to  the  independence  of  na- 
tions. I  shoald  like  to  see  the  por- 
tnits  of  all  oar  illustrious  genends 
and  admirala,  and  other  officers  and 
even  mb-oiBoers,  made  ikmiliar  to  the 
pnWic  mind,  with  brief  reccnrds  of 
tbdr  noble  and  daring  deeds  of  na- 
tional and  patriotic  courage.  I  should 
like  to  see  at  our  public  schools  the 
portraits  and  busts  of  the  great  men 
who  aided  in  the  mighty  struggle  of 
life  and  death  from  1793  to  1815, 
in  fkroor  of  the  independence  of 
European  nations  and  people.  I 
«1k)oM  like  to  see  the  whole  history 
of  the  Spanish  war  of  independence 
d^icted  in  popular  irictura  with 
pc^mlar  explanations,  identiiying  our 
own  peat  British  heroes  with  the 
utonisbing  battles  of  that  period. 
There  has  been  for  some  time  past 
a  series  of  efforts  going  on  to  detach 
English  hearts  from  the  English  land. 
Some  have  laboured  to  convince  the 
£q^  young  men  that  they  would 
be  mnch  happier  abroad.  Others 
htn  endeavoured  to  convince  them 
that  our  rich  fine  land  is  not  rich 
or  fine  enoi^  to  supply  them 
with  Ibod.  The  Antl  -  Com  -  law 
Leiroe  has  sought  to  poison  their 
Mm  against  all  the  farmers,  land- 
owners, and  Rentry  of  the  land. 
Wbilit  the  federal  and  dissolving 
Action  in  Ireland  has  hoisted  the 
Btndaid  of  hatred  to  the  Saxons, 
ud,  in  too  many  instances,  the  Saxon 
yonng  men  have  applauded  the  vei^ 
i}r8teni  which  would  at  onee  ruin  and 
condemn  themselves.  Now  all  this 
ehoold  be  met  by  a  rally  fbr  modem 
history  in  a  cheap,  tme,  national,  and 

ivmii1««  Ayj>m         \Va  Ae\  *inrf  wont  /\ii«* 


To  popularise  Conservatism  is  our 
duty;  and  those  who  neglect  so  to 
do,  do  not  follow  as  they  ought  the 
noble  example  set  them  by  Prince 
de  Hettermch  and  the  Germans. 
This  has  been  the  constant  rule  of 
that  great  man's  life,  to  keep  before 
the  eyes  of  the  Germans  the  value  of 
their  own  institutions,  the  import- 
ance of  maintaining  them,  the  neces- 
sity for  union,  patriotism,  and  na- 
tionali^,  and  the  duty  of  the  Ger- 
nums  above  and  before  all  thin^  to 
love  their  fatherland.  His  political 
conduct  has  beeninperfect  conformity 
with  his  personal  views  and  doctrines; 
and  if  we  now  for  awhile  contemplate 
him  at  the  Congress  of  Bastai>t 
we  shall  see  him  lealously  combating 
with  Gallic  ambiti(m,  and  opposing 
all  that  could  interfere  with  German 
nationalij^. 

The  official  correspondence  between 
His  Excellency  Count  de  Metternich 
(he  was  not  then  prince),  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  tne  emperor,  and 
the  deputies  of  the  French  republic, 
the  dtuens  Treilhard,  Bonnier,  Ko- 
berjot,  and  Jean  de  Brv,  ministers 
plenipotentiary  assembled  at  Bastadt 
for  the  purpose  o(  negotiating^  a  peace 
between  those  powers,  containing  the 
whole  of  the  state  papers  from  the 
commencement  of  the  negotiation  in 
December  1797  to  April  1799,  the 
period  of  its  dissolution,  I  have  con- 
sidered with  attention  and  interest. 
They  shew,  on  the  jnrt  of  the  prince, 
that  deep  distrust  in  French  policy 
and  promises,  which  the  history  of 
that  period  fully  warranted.    They 
shew  a  conviction  in  the  mind  of  that 
great  statesman  that  France  aimed 
at  despotism,  not  Hbertv ;  at  conquest, 
not  emandpation ;  at  tne  destruction 
of  nationality  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  both  of  Germany  and  other 
states,    the   which    destruction  was 
essential  to  carrying  into   effect  the 
design  of  territorial  agSfa^dMeine^ 
onlbepartoftherepiaic-    Whd^ 
♦>,o  ««^Vriimeiit  of  France  knew  that 
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The  Conyreft  of  Bastadt  was 
opened  on  the  l7th  January,  1798, 
in  the  following  manner  :— 

"  The  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the 
French  republic  baring  sent  Citizen 
Bertoillot,  secretary  to  tbe  minister  Treil- 
bard,  to  Count  Mettemich  to  desire  him 
to  fix  an  hour  when  it  would  be  agreeable 
to  him  to  wait  upon  them  to  be  informed 
of  a  proposition  which  they  were  charged 
to  make  on  the  part  of  their  government, 
replied  to  this  message  that  he  regarded 
the  exchange  of  the  copies  of  their  re- 
spective full  powers  at  the  place  of  his 
residence  as  the  first  act  of  official  con- 
ference ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  should 
not  hesitate  to  repair  in  his  turn  to  the 
residence  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
republic,  to  hear  what  they  had  to  pro- 
pose to  him,  and  for  that  purpose  he 
named  the  hour  of  twelve  on  the  follow- 
ing day ;  but  that  be  expected  that  these 
reciprocalattenlions  and  formalities  would 
be  observed  throughout  the  course  of  this 
negotiation  as  baa  hitherto  been  tbe  ac- 
customed practice  on  similar  occasions. 

"  Count  Mettemich  accordingly  went 
at  the  appointed  hour  to  the  residence  of 
the  Citizen  Treilbard,  as  the  senior  in 
point  of  age  of  the  ministers  of  the  re- 
public, where  he  found  also  the  Citizen 
Bonnier.  The  former  of  them  introduced 
the  conversation  by  observing  that  the 
directorial  minister  of  Mentz  having  ac- 
qoainted  them  that  the  full  and  unlimited 
powers  of  tbe  empire  had  been  increased 
by  the  deputation,  and  the  exchange  of 
legalised  copies  having  been  also  effected 
in  the  usual  forms,  they  were  authorised 
to  propose  the  first  basis  of  a  pacification. 
Citizen  Treilbard  then  enlarged  *  on  the 
justice  of  the  cause  of  France;'  and 
having  stated  as  an  incontrovertible  fact 
that  a  war  bad  been  proposed  by  the 
German  empire  which  had  cost  the 
French  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  he 
proceeded  to  represent  that  his  govern- 
ment had  an  incontestable  right  to  an 
indemnification  for  all  the  sacrifices  which 


mediate  commencement  of  the  negotia- 
tions ;  and  that  the  despatch  with  which 
his  imperial  majesty  as  chief  of  tbe  em- 

5 ire  and  the  states  had  removed  orery 
ifficulty,  evidently  proved  his  sincere 
desire  to  concur  in  whatever  might  pro- 
duce a  prompt  and  complete  pacification. 
Count  Mettemich  added  that  he  could 
not  neglect  the  opportunity  of  reiterating 
the  protest  he  had  alreadv  made  in 
writing  on  the  form  of  the  full  powers  of 
the  ministers  of  the  republic,  which  were 
not  regular,  since  they  contained  the  ap- 
pointment to  negotiate,  but  not  to  con- 
clude and  sig^ ;  which  bad  been  the  con- 
stant usage  in  all  dipbmatic  cooferenoes« 
that  the  ratification  of  their  powers  was 
essentially  necessary  under  these  circmB- 
stances ;  and  that  besides  it  was  of  mo- 
ment to  establish  between  the  contracting 
powers  a  perfect  reciprocity  in  all  the 
usual  formalities. 

"  The  minister  Treilbard  answered 
that  be  had  immediately  transmitted  to 
the  directory  the  note  he  had  received 
from  the  Count  Mettemich  on  the  sub- 
ject which  had  been  mentioned,  that  tbe 
directory  acknowledged  its  jostice,  and 
bad  ordered  them  to  declare  that  they 
were  willing  to  send  other  powers  in  the 
form  required  if  the  plenipotentiary  of  tbe 
empire  should  insist  upon  it.  At  tbe 
same  time  Citizen  Treilbard  suggested 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  suspending 
the  negotiations  till  the  arrival  of  these 
new  powers,  since  those  with  which  they 
were  already  invested  were  fully  sufficient 
to  qualify  them  to  negotiate.  Count 
Mettemich  acquiesced  in  tbb  propodtioo ; 
and  that  point  being  settled,  ho  engaged 
that  as  to  the  principal  object  of  their 
interview  be  would  instantly  transmit  to 
the  deputation  of  tbe  empire  tbe  propo- 
sition which  the  ministers  plenipotentiary 
of  the  republic  had  made,  and  would  with 
equal  readiness  inform  them  of  tbe  result 
of  its  deliberations  when  they  should 
have  received  the  sanction  of  his  imperial 
majesty.  Citizen  Treilbard  also  notified 
that  be  should  acquaint  tbe  directorial 
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neasares  to  perplex  or  pat  a  stop  to  the 
Bfgotatioos;  he,  howerer,  thoaeht  pro- 
per  to  add  that  he  should  iu  no  instance 
dcpirt  from  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
tlie  empire.  Count  Metternioh  did  not 
thmk  it  prudent  to  enter  on  a  discussion 
if  the  Germanic  laws,  but  confined  him- 
sdf  eotirelj  to  the  points  already  men* 
tioned.  The  French  minister  making  no 
replj,  the  rest  of  the  conTorsation  turned 
opoa  different  subjects.  At  length 
Count  Mettemich  retired  perfectly  satis- 
fied vith  the  personal  demeanour  of  the 
French  ministers  towards  him." 

Imp(Hrtant  as  the  Congress  of  Ras- 
tadt  m%ht  be,  and  momentous  as 
were  the  israes  of  it  on  the  fate  of 
Europe,  I  cannot  in  this  place  pretend 
to  foUow  firom  day  to  day  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  riyal  diplomatists. 
Fiance,  in  the  persons  of  Treilhard, 
Bonnier,  and  Jean  de  Bry,  had  sent 
fi)rth  no  common  men ;  and  Metter- 
nich  stood  alone  in  the  lists  agi^nst 
them;  yet  in  every  instance  he  bore 
bimieu  with  a  di^ty,  firmness,  and 
good  breeding  which  gave  marvellous 
strength  to  his  arguments. 

Both  parties  played  their  deep- 
est  and  best  game.  Both  parties 
tfifected  the  most  profound  respect 
for,  and  confidence  in,  each  otner. 
Both  parties  observed,  to  the  very 
letter,  all  the  minutias  of  forms,  po- 
liteness, ceremonies,  and  civihty. 
Both  parties  sought  for  delay.  Both 
parties  evaded  the  great  and  vital 
qnestions,  and  endeavoured  to  sur- 
nmnd,  or  to  bury,  the  leading  points 
with  a  vast  amount  of  verbiage,  so 
tliat  delay  succeeded  to  delay,  until 
new  events  arrived,  which  changed 
the  aspect  of  affitirs,  and  rendered 
new  deWes  and  new  decisions  indis- 
pensable. The  Count  de  Mettemich 
Md,  on  the  whole,  the  better  of  the 
uguxnent.  He  appeared  sometimes 
to  yield  a  point  of  some  value,  but 
lie  was  sure,  in  a  few  days  ailerwards, 


to  reply  to  any  pdnt  reserved,  or  to 
any  note  which  ought  to  have  been 
answered,  he  never  failed  to  tell  them 
of  their  omission.  He  was  a  sort  of  re- 
gister of  forms  and  ceremonies,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  kept  his  eye  stea- 
dily fixed  on  iheprincipU  under  dis- 
cussion, so  that  the  representatives 
of  the  French  republic  never  **  stole 
a  march  ^  on  the  diplomatist  of  the 
(xermanic  empire.  And  yet  the  mi- 
nisters select^  to  represent  that  re- 
public were  by  no  means  inferior  men, 
or  men  of  second-rate  powers ;  and, 
besides  which,  their  attention  was 
almost  invariably  directed  to  seeking 
to  inveigle  or  alarm  him.  I  know 
very  well  that  the  enemies  of  the 
Coimt  de  Mettemich  have  delighted 
to  depreciate  his  efforts,  and  to  re- 
present him  as  unsuccessful  at  the 
Congress  at  Bastadt.  I  know  they 
have  said  that  he  yielded  point  by 
point,  as  the  French  deputies  became 
mcreasinffly  decided  and  pertinacious, 
and  tiiat  he  had  well-nigh  ceded  all, 
when  the  Congress  was  terminated, 
and  war  put  an  end  to  fmitless  n^o- 
tiations.  To  this  view  of  the  subject 
I  most  decidedly  object.  The  Count 
had  to  gain  time.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve in  neace,  though  he  negotiated 
for  it,  and  the  time  so  employed  was 
employed  well. 

But  it  is  time  to  take  a  ^neral 
view  of  the  life  of  the  Pnnce  de 
Mettemich,  and  to  examine  him  in 
his  private,  as  well  as  in  his  public 
career. 

The  influence  exercised  by  the 
Prince  de  Mettemich  over  the  royal 
fiunily  of  Austria  is  one  of  those 
subjects  to  which  that  statesman  never 
refers,  and  which  he  much  dislikes  to 
hear  conversed  about.  The  fact  is, 
that  Francis  11.  was,  personally,  so 
omnipotent  in  Austria,  that "  rigU  ** 
was  what  pleased  the  emperor,  i.  e. 
his  vnU ;  and  "  wrong,''  what  dis- 
^^^.,.^  Viim     Tt  ifl  verv  far,  mdeed. 
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tarn,  smiled  al  the  eooaitiicitiM  of 
his  sovereign,  and  enjoyed  the  old- 
lEifihioned  ffreen  calecheof  his  royal 
master,  wim  his  simple  pair  of  horses : 
the  emperor  dressed  in  a  brown, 
shabby  cabotte,  with  a  oorrespondmff 
hat;  thus  riding  along  like  an  old 
retired  merchant,  nodcung,  here  and 
there,  right  and  left,  most  fHendly  as 
he  passed  along.  **  In  spite  of  all 
that  easy  exterior,**  remarked  the 
Prince  de  Mettemkh  to  an  English 
gentleman,  who  was  walking  with 
him  as  his  mi^jesty  passed,  **  the 
emperor  is  not  less  an  emperor ;  his 
will  is  law  in  this  coantnr,  and  the 
people  loye  to  have  it  so.  *  Of  his 
brothers,  the  emperor  was  most  at- 
tached to  the  Vice-King  of  Italy { 
of  the  Prince  Charles  he  was  said  to 
be  jealous,  Prince  John  was  too 
learned  for  him,  and  the  Palatine  too 
impetuous.  When  the  latter  re* 
quested  the  emperor*s  permission  to 
marry  for  the  third  time,  the  em- 
peror replied,  *'  You  ma^  take  her ; 
but  I  shall  myself  pray  for  her  long 
life,  for  I  presume  you  would  next 
marry  a  Jewess." 

The  emperor  was  attached  to  the 
Prince  de  Mettemich  for  very  many 
reasons;  but,  unquestionably,  one 
was  the  similarity^!  the  hours,  tastes, 
and  mode  of  life  of  his  minister  to  his 
own.  The  emperor  rose  early;  so 
did  the  prince  his  minister.  The 
emperor  took  breakfast  an  hour  after- 
wards ;  BO  did  the  prince.  Then  the 
emperor  transacted  public  business, 
or  gave  audiences,  and  the  prince 
was  always  at  his  post.  At  two  the 
emperor  took  a  ride ;  so  often  did  the 
prince.  At  four  his  majesty  dined 
off  five  dishes,  with  a  dessert,  and  the 
prince  was  not  less  moderate  in  his 
ikre.  The  emperor's  constant  beverage 
was  water ;  so  was  that  of  the  prince. 
The  emperor  quaffed  a  glass  or  two 
of  tokay;  the  prince  enjoyed  the 
same  nectar.  After  dinner,  indeed, 
the  occupations  of  the  monarch  and 


embraced  at  once  the  mott  tuiboleBt 
and  the  most  tranquil  in  the  histcny 
of  Europe,  yet  the  physical,  animal, 
material  prosperity  ana  happiness  of 
his  subjects  never  ceased  to  occupy 
bis  mi^.  On  this  mighty  question, 
the  Prince  de  Mettemich  and  his 
royal  master  were  entirely  agreed. 
Thus  the  archdukes  of  the  emperor 
were  all  instrueted  in  some  me- 
chanical occupation  or  pursuit ;  they 
were  carpenters,  cabmet  -  makers, 
weavers,  and  so  forth.  The  em- 
peror always  maintained  that  they 
should  be  prepared  to  labour  for 
themselves  witn  their  own  hands, 
and  should,  likewise,  identify  thCTi- 
selves  with  their  subjects,  so  that 
they  might  enter  into  their  com- 
plamts,  know  their  occupations,  and 
understand  fully  their  pnysical  con- 
dition. 

**  You  talk  of  your  constitutional 
governments,**  said  the  Prince  de 
Mettemich  on  one  occasion  when  in 
England,  **  and  of  the  relations  whieh 
exist  between  the  crown  and  the 
peasant.  But  I  see  not  those  re- 
lations. Where  are  they  to  be 
found?  On  the  contrary,  in  mo- 
narchical Austria  the  emperor  is  re- 
garded as  the  father  of  the  people, 
and  the  archdukes  as  fellow-labour- 
ers, mechanics,  and  oompagnangJ* 
And  this  observation  is  so  true,  that, 
in  Austria,  the  archdukes  are  looked 
to  as  the  patrons  and  encouragers  of 
industry. 

The  Emperor  Frauds,  like  the 
Prince  de  Mettemich,  was  very  much 
attached  to  the  young  I>ake  of 
Reichstadt,  the  son  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte.  On  all  occarions  the 
prince  displayed  towards  that  unfor- 
tunate youth  all  the  respect  and  con- 
sideration to  which  he  was  entitled 
as  the  son  ofan  Austrian  archduchess; 
and  whenever  any  st^  was  required 
to  be  taken  to  contribute  to  the  Duke 
de  Beichstadt*s  happhiess,  the  on- 
peror  was  instantly  seconded  by  the 
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the  peffod  dial  Uie  Aden  deoimated 
ds  Yictimfl  St  Yieima,  the  emperor 
wilked  in  the  streets.  At  an  ebmure 
pcfftkm  of  the  dtj  he  met  a  ftmeral. 
It  WM  evidentlj  that  of  a  poor  and 
wretebed  being*  There  were  no 
finetHb  to  surround  the  bier,  and  tiie 
paaper*8  fUneral  was  ecmdueted  with 
laj^ffitrandinconBideratien.  "HaltP 
med  the  emperor ;  "  I  shall  follow 
the  remains  oi  the  deceased  to  the 
gfSTe."  "He  was  onlj  an  obscure 
persOT,"  was  the  rroly^  "iriid  he  has 
died  of  the  eholeta.**  **  Never  mind 
that,""  retorted  the  monarch,  ^*  he  was 
oiie  of  my  children,— for  are  you 
not  all  my  children?**  and  the  em- 
pertnr  fWlowed  to  the  grare  the  te- 
joaha  at  the  obscurest  of  his  subjects. 

NaBdeon,  in  his  insolence  and  pride, 
dared  to  call  the  emperor  a  **  tfietus 
paache;*"  and  Talleyrand  repeated, 
m  the  hearing  of  Maria  Louisa,  this 
daring  piece  of  impertinence.  ^Vienx 
gmackef^  askea  the  archduchess, 
*wl»t  does  that  mean,  prihce?** 
TalWrand,  who  bellered  that  the 
OK  of  words  was  to  conceal  ideas  and 
thoughts,  replied,  with  his  usual 
promptitude  and  wit,  **It  means — 
•h  1  it  means — a  venerable  sage,  ma- 
dame,  that 's  all." 

The  Prince  de  Mettemich  speaks 
of  Francis  n.  with  gratitude,  respect, 
and  affbction.  But  he  has  now  an- 
other master.  The  present  emperoh 
when  hereditary  prince,  was  accused 
of  "Liberalism.  This  was  not 
whoUv  an  unjust  charge ;  but  if  the 
tertn  had  been  changed  for  that  of 
"  leaning  to  popular  views  and  rights 
in  an  absolute  inonarchv,"  It  would 
hate  been  fairer.  On  nis  majesty's 
aoeession,  however,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Prince  de  Mettemich,  full  of 
apressions  of  confidence  in  his  views, 
admiration  of  his  talents  and  characi- 
ter,  and  of  his  dedre  that  Austria 
^onld  continue  to  benefit  by  his  ex- 
pCTicnce  Mid  wisdom.      Upon  one 


nal  dhAraeter.  It  Is  possible  that  the 
emperor  may,  ere  long,  see  good  rea- 
sons for  changing  his  decisioUi 

Afler  the  rai^e  de  Mettemich,  fbr 
whom  his  majesty  entertains  un- 
bounded confiifence  and  regard,  the 
emperor  is  most  attached  to  Count 
Kollowrat,  and  to  Prince  Fal^Ti  The 
count  entertahis  scmie  liberal  senti- 
ments, but  loves  tranquillity,  recom- 
mends peace,  and  advocates  the  tteOiu 
quo,  Su^h  sentiments  are  in  perfect 
harmony  with  those  of  the  emperor. 

The  rrince  de  Mettemich  has  been 
styled  by  those  who  know  him  not, 
"  Prince  Absolute."  This  is  tme  nei- 
ther of  his  public  nor  of  his  private 
life.  In  public  life  he  has  fixed  prin- 
ciples, undoubtedly;  but  when,  in 
1880,  it  depended  on  him  to  hivolve 
Europe  in  war  or  neace,  for  the  cause 
of  the  eldest  branch  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  it  was  the  prince  who  said, 
••  We  must  have  peace"  In  private 
life  the  manners  and  conduct  of  the 
prince  are  precisely  the  reverse  of 
that  which  the  word  *^  absolute ''  is 
intended  to  imply ;  and  his  suavity^ 
blandness,  and  amiability,  cannot  be 
excelled. 

But  though  the  prince  does  not 
merit  the  tifle  of  "  prince  absolute," 
he  has,  undoubtedly,  a  great  aversion 
to  those  who  accuse  hitn  of  being  so, 
viz.  to  the  propagandists  of  Europe. 
The  prince  told  a  story  himself  at  a 
dinner-table  at  which  Mrs.  Trollope 
was  present,  which  is  decidedljr  worth 
repeating.     At  the  time  Ah  Pacha 
exercised  his  power  against  the  sul- 
tan. Prince  Mettemich  received   a 
letter  from  him,  in  which  he  re- 
quested that  the  prince  wotlld  imme- 
diately despatch  to  him  "  a  eotuHttt^ 
thn-maket^'  as  he  was  desirous  of 
ruling  the  country  he  was  about  to 
conquer  after  the  most  apptoved  Bu- 
ropean  model.      "KowasweW 
peW,"    remarked   the   ^l^"^^ 
fietKrnich,  -.to  be^^^^i  ^^he  ^most 
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is  shewn  hy  acts  as  well  as  by  words. 
He  has  not,  perhaps,  a  personal  ene- 
my in  the  world.  He  has  political 
antagonists,  who  either  do  not  un- 
derstand, or  else  cordially  hate  his 
doctrines  and  his  system;  but  per- 
sonal enemies  he  has  none.  Amongst 
the  enlightened  and  upper  classes  in 
Austria  there  are  many  who  think 
that  the  Tyrolese  are  ruled  badly, 
and  that  Austrian  policy  in  Italy  is 
unwise ;  but  yet  these  all  think  the 
Prince  de  Mettemich  to  be  a  most 
admirable  and  venerable  man.  Some 
go  so  far  as  to  regard  him  as  ^^the" 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  liberal 
ideas  at  the  Austrian  court,  but  in 
this  I  believe  firmly  they  are  mis- 
taken. The  present  emperor  is  as 
satisfied  that  an  absolute  monarchy 
is  indispensable  to  the  physical  and 
material  happiness  of  all  his  subjects 
as  is  the  pnnce  his  councillor. 

"  Thouffh  there  are  several  points 
of  Prince  ae  Mettemicb*s/>o2%  that  I 
think  I  should  not  adopt  if  I  were 
the  first  minister  of  the  empire,**  said 
a  distinguished  Austrian,  ^  there  ^  is 
no  point  of  bis  conduct  that  does  not 
command  my  highest  esteem.  I  am 
persuaded  that  if,  instead  of  tempe- 
rate discussion,  he  could  overhear  the 
most  offensive  personal  observations 
against  himself— i^  indeed,  any  Aus- 
trian could  be  found  to  utter  them — 
he  would  neither  testify  nor  feel 
the  slightest  emotion  of  displeasure. 
But  were  he  to  learn  that  any  act  or 
word  which  could  endanger  the 
tranquillity  and  well-being  of  the 
country  were  either  committed  or 
uttereo,  he  would  not  rest  till  it  vras 
checked  and  rendered  harmless  by 
some  means  or  other.  I  will  dare  to 
assure  you  that  no  Roman  of  them 
all,  from  the  philosophical  Cato  to 


either  reside  at  or  visit  Vienna.  A 
dinner  at  the  Prince  de  Mettemich*8 
is  looked  for  as  "the"  treat — the 
greatest— by  all  foreigners  of  distinc- 
tion, not  on  account  of  the  viands, 
the  fruits,  or  the  wines,  but  because 
the  society,  conversation,  and  Sofui 
ensemble  of  the  entertainment  are 
things  to  which  all  travelled  persons 
turn  back  and  dwell  upon  with  the 
greatest  pleasure.  The  present  prin- 
cess is  the  third  wife  of  the  prince, 
and  is  a  most  fascinating  and  diann- 
ful  person.  Some  call  her  the  pret- 
tiest of  the  pretty,  and  others  the 
most  engaging  and  prepossessing  they 
ever  saw.  The  pnnce  has  been  most 
fortunate  in  all  nis  matrimonial  en- 
gagements, and  has  displayed  the 
most  perfect  taste  in  the  selection  of 
those  who  have  shared  with  him  his 
distinctions,  fortune,  and  fame. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  life  of  the 
Prince  de  Mettermch  which  does  him 
so  much  honour,  and  which  demon- 
strates so  clearly  that  though  he  is 
undoubtedly  and  essentially  German 
and  Austrian  in  his  affections  and 
predilections,  he  is,  neverthelns,  a 
lover  of  peace  and  a  man  of  straight- 
forward and  not  Jesuitical  policy, 
that  I  shall  here  introduce  it. 

At  the  period  of  the  French  revo- 
lution of  1830,  when  the  conduct  of 
the  newly  proclaimed  French  go- 
vernment was  dubious,  when  the 
lAffitte  administration  gave  alter- 
nately signs  of  desiring  or  of  fearing 
war,  when  the  Parisians  were  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  revolt,  and  when 
the  French  government  were  in  a 
condition  of  incipient  rebellion,  pro- 
posals were  pressed  upon  the  Aus- 
trian government,  that  is  to  say,  upon 
the  Prince  de  Mettemich,  in  behalf 
of  the  Buonapartist    party.      The 
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floeDoe  belonging  to  the  Buonaparte 
pirtj,  and  it  was  urged  on  him  that 
Amtria  might  gain  eternal  renown 
and  obtain  nnboonded  influence  over 
Fnnce,  if^  by  reason  of  her  aoquies- 
ceoce,  the  son  of  an  Austrian  arch- 
doeheM  should  ascend  the  throne  of 
that  country. 

The  prince  listened  at  all  times 
with  great  attention  to  the  plans, 
propoods,  and  promises  of  the  Buona- 
putist  agents,  but  at  length  the  pe- 
liod  arriyed  when  it  became  necessary 
to  t^eak  out,  and  to  put  an  end  for 
ever  to  the  hopes  of  the  Buonanartist 
party  in  that  quarter.    He  said, — 

**You  wi^  us  to  allow  you  to 
ooodoct  the  Buke  of  Beichstadt  to 
the  froQtiers  of  France.  The  ma^ 
Bame  of  Napoleon,  connected  with 
the  presence  of  the  Duke,  will,  you 
belieye,  m  an  instant  oyerthrow  the 
present  dynasty,  and  raise  up  a  new 
Older  of  things.  But  what  guarantee 
can  be  presented  to  him  as  to  the 
fatate  ?  To  sa^r  the  love  and  courage 
of  the  French  is  to  say  nothing,  ror 
they  haye  displayed  both  for  many 
Koremments  and  for  many  dynasties, 
both  legitimate  and  otherwise.  At 
the  end  of  six  months  he  would  be 
rarrounded  by  all  sorts  of  claims, 
deniands,  exigencies,  hatreds,  con- 
spiracies, and  would  be  on  the  verge 
of  an  abyss.  No,  sir ;  the  emperor,  my 
nuBter,  is  too  firmly  convinced  of  the 
duty  he  owes  to  his  people,  and  is  too 
well  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  his 
own  principles,  as  wdl  as  too  anxious 
for  the  happiness  of  his  grandson, 
ever  to  lend  himself  for  a  mo- 
ment to  such  proposals.  You  also 
deceiye  yourselves  as  to  the  issue  of 
your  enterprise,  and  as  to  the  perma- 
nency of  Its  results.  To  establish 
Boonapartism  without  a  Buonaparte 


And  as  to  the  delights  of  a  fkmil^ 
oirde  and  domestic  joys,  no  heart  is 
more  sensible  of  them  than  is  that  of 
this  distinguished  man .  "With  regard  to 
oonversation,  he  is  not  only  peculiarly 
Dy  in  his  conversational  powers, 


but  ne  directs  his  observations  on  al- 
most all  occasions  to  subjects  of  an 
elevating  and  improving  character. 
As  the  evening  draws  to  a  close,  his 
mind  appears  to  gain  a  stronger  and 
more  vigorous  tone,  and  his  ordinary 
conversation  at  those  moments  is  even 
eloquent  Yet  all  this  proceeds  with- 
out dogoiatism  or  pretension,  and  the 
happy  circle  breaks  up  under  the 
magic  spell  of  the  enlightened,  lively, 
convincmg,  and  interesting  conversa- 
tion of  a  man  who,  during  the  last 
sixty  years,  has  seen  all,  observed  all, 
known  dl,  and  forgotten  nothing. 

In  the  art  of  penetrating  the  weak 
points  of  his  superiors,  and  making 
nimself  necessary  to  their  frailties,  the 
Prince  de  Mettemich  has  shewn  him- 
self a  master.  It  was  in  the  midst  of 
revelry  during  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
that  the  Emperor  Alexander  grew 
tired  of  the  fastidious  bacchanalia. 
When  the  Prince  de  Mettemich  per- 
ceived this,  all  the  gorgeous  tourna- 
ments, balls,  and  dinners,  were  at  once 
superseded  hjpetitessoirSes,  given  by 
himself,  at  wnich  the  Princess  de 
CI g  was  the  queen.  The  em- 
peror was  much  struck  by  her  beauty 
and  fascinations,  but  her  family  vrith- 
drew  her  from  Vienna.  The  Prince 
de  Mettemich,  aware  of  the  influence 
which  her  conversation  exercised  over 
the  mind  of  the  emperor,  still  contrived 
to  secure  her  presence  at  Trappau 
and  Laybach,  to  neither  of  wmch, 
probably,  would  his  majesty  have 
proceeded  but  from  the  expectation 
of  there  seeing  her.    All  was  purity 
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To  the  Ru80ian  govenunent  the 
prince  has  heen  generally  obnoxious* 
Whilst  he  has  occupied  himself  with 
the  policy  and  plans  of  Russia,  the 
l^vemment  of  St*  Petersburg,  in 
Its  turn,  has  kept  its  eye  steadily 
fixed  on  the  Austrian  chancellor,  it 
has  felt  that  no  one  could  frustrate 
its  plans  ^o  easily  and  so  certainly  as 
the  prince,  and  that  by  his  varied 
combinations  he  could  idtemately  ex- 
cite the  jealousy  of  Prusua,  France, 
and  Great  Britain,  against  the  policy 
of  Russia.  This,  indeed,  he  has  done^ 
and  but  for  Prince  de  Mettemich  and 
his  policy,  Russia  would,  ere  this, 
hare  made  a  determined  effort  to 
place  her  southern  capital  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus. 

But  I  must  araw  my  Reminis- 
cences of  the  prince  to  a  close,  and  I 
shall  do  so  by  recalling  some  of  the 
leading  events  of  his  long  and  memo- 
rable fife. 

The  Prince  de  Metternich  was  fre- 
quently, especiallv  to  foreign  diplo- 
matists, in  the  habit  of  saying,  *^  The 
Emperor  Francis  II.  has  a  firm  will. 
If  I  had  the  misfortune  to  mistake 
the  path  he  directs  I  should  not 
remain  minister  for  a  day."  In  the 
affairs  of  the  Lombara  -  Venetian 
kingdom ;  at  the  Congress  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  1818;  at' the  Congress 
assembled  by  him  in  the  summer  of 
1819  at  Carlsbad;  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  in  1820,  and  at  Trappau  in 
the  same  year ;  at  Lay  bach  in  1821, 
in  suppressing  the  insurrections  of 
Naples  and  Ptedmont,  Prince  de  Met- 
temich may  oertunly  be  said  to  have 
managed  all  the  negotiations  and 
affairs  of  the  empire,  and  in  many 
respects  influeDced  those  of  all  the 
absolute  states  of  Europe,  Russia 
alone  excepted.  On  returning  from 
the  Congress  of  Laybaoh^  he  was  ele* 
vated  by  the  emperor  to  the  highest 
office  of  the  empire,  that  of  chancel- 
lor, at  the  same  time  retaining  that 


at  Esemowits.  His  first  wift's  ill 
health  induced  him  to  visit  Paris  with 
her,  but  she  died  in  1825,  aged  fifty, 
leaving  him  one  son,  who  wA  thne 
years  after,  and  two  daughters,  now 
living.  From  Piuis  the  prince  pro- 
ceed^ to  Milan,  and  from  thence  to 
the  opening  of  the  Huoffarian  diet 
In  October  1826  the  president  d*  the 
state  conference,Count  ZichyFerraiis, 
died,  and  to  him  succeeded  Prince 
de'  Mettemich.  He  married  in  No- 
vember 1827  Mary  Antoine,  Coun- 
tess of  Beilstein.  This  beantifbl  and 
fhsdnating  princess  died  two  yean 
after,  aged  twenty-three  yeara,  leav- 
ing him  (me  son,  Prince  Richard 
Clement. 

In  the  affairs  of  Italy  the  Prince 
de  Mettemich  has  mamtained  the 
principle  of  interference,  and  after* 
wards,  in  respect  to  Poland,  to  pre- 
vent the  insurrection  extending  to 
the  old  section  of  that  kingcknn, 
which  the  partition  gave  to  Austria, 
he  sent  Field-marshal  Stutterhdm 
with  50,000  men  to  the  frontiers. 
Galizia  was  afterwards  subjected  to 
very  arbitrary  treatment  on  ^ 
ground  that  it  had  corresponded  with 
the  liberal  societies  of  France.  In 
regard  to  the  assistance  rendered  in 
men  and  supplies  to  the  Poles  by  Gi" 
lisia,  no  public  or  prosecuting  notice 
WAS  taken  by  trince  de  Mettemich, 
while  the  Prussian  subjects  who  as- 
sisted the  Poles  were  afterwards 
punished  by  their  government. 

In  January  1831  the  prince  mar- 
ried Melania  Maria  Antonia,  Count- 
ess of  Ferraris,  bom  in  1803,  and 
daughter  of  his  predecessor  in  the 
office  of  president  of  state  conference. 
By  her  be  has  two  lovely  ehildren. 

Since  the  Prince  de  Mettemich 
commenced  public  lifV,  fifty  years  of 
the  most  eventfhl  in  history  have 
elapsed.  Three  emperors  of  the 
house  of  Ilapsburg  have  nassed 
{tarn  the  earth  since  his  manliood; 
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deriog  in  the  dost ;  but  their  great 
mines  survive  them.  The  chanoellor 
of  Austria  still  retains  the  phvsical 
md  intelleotual  vigour  of  mannood  \ 
health,  strength,  memory,  vision, 
speech,  sagacity,  and  energy  unim* 
paired.  Hjs  knowledge  of  character 
B  Teniarkabl&  no  man  can  estimate 
more  aceurately  the  oanacity  both  of 
tiie  dqxdted  and  of  the  yet  living 
difdomatists  and  statesmen  of  Europe 
and  America — of  the  Pozio  di  Bbr- 
goa,  the  Talkyrands,  the  Nesselrodes, 
and  the  Wellingtons. 

At  his  weeUy  soirSes  the  most 
interesting,  because  the  most  instruc- 
tiire  in  Vienna,  his  frankness,  and 
even  his  simplidl^  of  manners, 
alw^  delight.  Ihe  beautv  and 
etprit  of  the  princess  shed  a  brilliancy 
over  these  entertainments. 

As  a  domestic  man,  the  character 
of  Prince  de  Mettemich  stands  high, 
and  I  believe  he  considers  it  a  -pmoi 
ef  having  been  blessed  in  the  miutied 
stale  that  he  has  sought  happiness  in 
another  marriage  after  the  loss  of  a 
wife  (however  devotedly  beloved)  as 
soon  as  the  observance  of  the  ordi- 
nary intermission  permitted.  His 
second  princess  is  said  to  have  been 
<me  of  tne  most  beautiful  women  in 
Europe.  If  an  exquisite  portrait  of 
her  which  exists  at  Vienna,  flill  of 
expression  and  loveliness,  be  a  re- 
semblance,  she  must  indeed  have 
been  so. 

The  present  princess  is  only  thirty- 
six,  and  looks  much  younger.  Her 
countenance  is  f^ll  of  expression  and 
fascination.  Her  two  children,  with 
the  son  by  the  last  princess,  run  up 
to  her  altogether,  as  if  the  three  were 
by  the  same  mother,  and  she  receives 
them  with  the  same  tenderness.  In 
the  day-time  they  rush  out  into  the 
garden,  exerdse  themselves  with  ju^ 
venile  spades  wheelbarrows,  and  va* 
rions  implements ;  they  return  back 
oft^    climbing    over    the   prince*8 
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with  manners  somewhat  retiring  and 
perfectly  unaflected. 

As  a  oiplomatiBt,  Prince  de  Metter- 
nich  always  sa3rs  that  a  fiunk  declared 
manner  is  the  most  honourable  and 
the  most  snocMsfVil.  How  few  observe 
this  in  practice ;  how  few  there  are 
who  are  not  lost  through  that  vanity 
whkh  is  instantly  perceived  by  sa- 
gacious ami  skilfVil  negotiators  I  The 
qualifications  necenary  for  an  able 
oiplomatist  are  neither  more  nor  less 
than  firmness  of  character,  sound 
judffment,  eneivy,  sagacity,  and  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  resources 
and  powers  of  his  own  and  especially 
of  fereign  countries.  With  these,  and 
a  capacity  to  understand  the  character 
of  other  men,  and  the  habitude  of 
agreeable  manners^  a  frank,  not  gar- 
rulous, but  honest  minister,  will,  in 
the  end,  bafille  all  the  cunning  and 
artifice  of  the  ablest  disdplmanan  of 
the  Maohiavelian  school. 

My  task  is  completed.  My  Re- 
miniscences of  the  prince  are  closed. 
I  have  portrayed  him  with  fidelity. 
Great  as  a  mhiister,  a  diplomatist, 
and  a  statennan ;  wonderfVit  at  Vien* 
na,  and  cold  and  reserved  at  Ras- 
tadt.  Intimately  acquainted  with 
all  the  events  of  all  countries  during 
the  most  interesting  and  memorable 
period  of  modem  history.  As  a  di- 
plonuitic  writer,  able,  clear,  concise ; 
as  an  Austrian,  never  forgetflil  that 
he  owes  his  first  care  and  obedience 
to  the  emperor ;  as  a  German,  never 
forgetfta  that  the  '« fetherland"  is 
**  one"  as  against  all  other  lands ;  as  a 
eonsdentious  supporter  of  absolute 
monarchies,  attentive  to  the  physical 
wants  of  the  people  \  as  an  enemy 
to  all  revolutions,  moderate,  but  de- 
cided and  conristent  in  his  measures 
and  in  his  reserve.  Ahalficofwar, 
a  lover  of  peace^  an  enamy  to  polUictd 
liberty,  a  feend  to  local  ^^V^^' 
cial  rights,  a  believer  in  the  Christian 
religion,  a  acaloti8Romainat,an  up- 
•:^ikV  M^¥sfn.  AH  affeetbnaie  husbano, 
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In  the  land  of  pine-forests,  charcoal- 
burners,  diablerie,  and  metaphysics, 
flourished  the  Baron  Yon  »chwag- 
^.  A  redoubtable  personaffe  was 
the  baron,  as  fierce,  grim,  and  mys- 
terious as  all  the  dramatis  persona  of 
Der  Freyschutz  put  together.  He 
lived  in  a  black  forest  (of  course) ;  in 
a  gloomy  old  castle  (eaually  of 
course),  the  ruins  of  which,  by  the 
way,  are  generally  much  admired  by 
Cockneys  going  up  the  Bhine.  The 
walls  of  this  castle  were  very  thick, 
being  typical  of  the  baron^s  skull ; 
and  the  water  in  the  moat  was  verv 
muddy,  being  typical  of  the  barons 
brains.  He  cultivated  huge  mus- 
tachios,  and  ensconced  his  nether  ex- 
tremities in  a  couple  of  vast  leathern 
buckets,  which  were  supposed  by  the 
well-informed  to  have  been  con- 
structed upon  the  model  of  the  seven- 
leagued  boots  of  a  still  more  remote 
antiquity.  All  dav  long  the  baron 
hunted  boars  in  the  woods,  and  the 
migor  part  of  the  night  he  spent  in 
listening  to  songs  celebrating  his  own 
exploits,  chant^  by  divers  disinte- 
rested gleemen  whom  he  maintained 
for  the  purpose ;  and  in  quaffing,  at 
marvellously  short  intervals,  huge 
draughts  of  Bhem'sh.  This  course  of 
existence  was,  however,  somewhat 
monotonous ;  so  the  baron  varied  it 
by  the  elegant  and  amusing  recrea- 
tion of  burning  down  the  castles  of 
sundry  weaker  barons,  and  transfer- 
ring Uieir  treasures  (when  the^  had 
any)  to  his  own,  thus  pleasingly 
illustrating  the  philosophical  do^^ma, 
that  right  is  constituted  by  might. 
Now  and  then,  also,  the  l)aron,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  hospi- 
tality, gave  every  rich  burgher  whom 
he  could  lay  his  hands  on  a  very 
pressmg  invitation  to  his  castle, — 


ing,  hard-fighting  desperadoes,  they 
were  ripe  for  all  sorts  of  enterprises, 
from  st^ding  fowls  from  their  roosts 
to  carrying  off  nuns  from  their  cells; 
and  quite  readv  to  slit  any  man*8 
windpipe  who  snould  dare  to  utter  a 
sentence  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
and  the  gran&ur  of  the  Baron  von 
Schwagger. 

And,  truly,  there  was  considerably 
more  weight  in  the  living  ammients 
by  which  the  baron  comd  back  his 
claims  to  the  castle  and  lands  of 
Schwa^rberger  than  there  was  in 
the  saM  claims  themselves.  Dark 
rumours  were  circulated  of  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  the  banm  had 
stepped  into  his  possessions  and  his 
power.  Dread  and  fearful  stories 
were  whispered  over  the  winter 
hearth  of  the  mysterious  disa{^>ear- 
anoe,  when  an  infimt,  of  a  certain 
Eudolph  Wol&tein,  who,  had  he 
lived  to  manhood,  would  have  been 
the  rijghtfUl  baron.  Honest  men 
accordm^ly  shook  their  heads  when 
the  subject  was  mentioned ;  but, 
as  there  were  very  few  of  that  spe- 
cies of  humanity  located  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  Daron  had  little  to  ap- 
prehend from  them :  indeed,  he  had 
made  a  striking  exunple  of  more 
than  one  propiu^r  of  the  scandal 
we  have  alluded  to,  having  walked 
them  over  the  battlements  of  the 
castle,  whence  they  would  ine- 
vitably have  fallen  a  tremendous 
height  to  the  ground,  had  not  rqpes 
been  considerately  placed  round  their 
necks,  which  polite  attention  happily 
averted  the  catastrophe  in  question. 
Among  most  of  nis  neighbours, 
however  —  that  is,  amoi^t  those 
whom  he  never  plundered,  because 
they  had  nothing  to  lose — the  baron 
was  on  the  whole  a  popular  man. 
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mind.  She  sprang  from  the  baron 
IB  t  tender  npling  from  a  gnarled 
ddtnmk,  green,  and  fresh,  and  bean- 
tifal.  She  moved  like  a  spirit  of 
hf^i  amid  the  forbiddmff  gloom  of 
&  massiTe  old  castle,  stiffing  by  her 
presence,  as  bjaspell,  the  coarse  words 
tDd  ribald  jokes  of  her  father^s  re- 
tainerp,  who  bent  their  iron-bound 
heads  and  made  rmcoath  obeisance 
when  she  elided  into  the  haU.  The 
swallows  who  built  under  the  "  jutty- 
friesc"  of  the  windows  of  her  "bower** 
(as  they  called  a  damsel's  bedcham- 
ber in  the  middle  ages)  would  feed 
all  confidently  from  her  hand ;  and 
eren  the  blood-hounds,  chained  in 
tile  court,  whined  as  she  paned,  and 
WBtfnlly  fiiwned  upon  her.  Abroad 
she  seemed  the  sweetest  blossom  in 
the  wood,  and  at  home  the  fairest 
ornament  of  the  hall.  Low  and  sil- 
very were  the  tones  of  her  roice,  as 
distant  bells;  and  when  she  sung 
h»  notes  rung  clearer  than  those  of 
the  harp  she  touched. 

On  the  day  on  which  Christine  at- 
tained her  eighteenth  year  the  baron 
gave  a  mighty  feast  in  honour  of  the 
event,  haying  plundered  a  neigh- 
houring  potentate  in  order  to  furnish 
tte  wherewithal.  Banquets  in  the 
huoml  halls  of  the  middle  aees 
hare  been  described,  so  often  that 
^  need  not  tarnish  the  laurels  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  by  repeating  the 
delineation.  Every  one  knows  that 
^cy  contained  a  vast  store  of  the 
dements  of  the  picturesque ;  lofty 
wched  roofe;  dark,  time-stained  oak 
earred  into  fjemtastic  shapes ;  armour ; 
swords;  battle-axes;  hunting-spears 
&»omg  in  the  flickering  Bght  of 
torches ;  the  dais  of  the  haS :  antique 
•alt-cellars  on  the  tables;  the  rush- 
strewn  floor ;  the  guests  so  fierce  and 
^like;  the  mustechios,  daggers, 
doublets,  and  embroidered  cloi^  of 
«Qights  and  squires;  dark  cowls  of 
^oaka*^  sober  jerkins  of  burghers; 
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turesque  description  of  the  feast  of 
the  Baron  von  Schwagger. 

Very  early  in  the  evening,  Chris- 
tin^  in  whose  honour  this  vast  col- 
lectk>n  of  Stables  and  potables, — 
friars  to  bless  them,  and  men  of  all 
degprees  to  demolish  them,  had  been 
mMle,  retired  to  her  bower ;  and  her 
venerable  papa  and  his  **  goodly  com- 
panie**  set  to,  in  modem  phrase,  to 
"  make  a  night  of  it."  Never  was 
there  such  a  desperate  consumption 
of  sack,  and  canary,  and  Bhenish,  and 
strong  ale,  and  eke  strong  waters, 
known  within  the  waUs  of  Castle 
Schwaggerberger ;  and  that,  as  the 
seneschfu  remarked,  was   saying   a 

rl  deal.  The  drain  upon  the  eel- 
was  truly  awful;  flasks,  stoups, 
every  available  utemdl  in  the  castle 
was  put  in  requisition  to  contain  the 
floods  of  good  liquor  which  the  ba- 
ron's guests  seemed  never  to  tire  of 
quaffi]^  to  the  lasting  honour  and 
glory  of  the  renowned  family  of  the 
V  on  Schwaggers  ;  and  if  all  the 
toasts  which  were  drunk  expressive 
of  the  intense  solicitude  of  the  drink- 
ers with  respect  to  the  baron*s  per- 
sonal health  and  long  life  were  duly 
heard  and  favourably  received,  there 
appears  to  be  no  manner  of  doubt 
but  that  the  baron  would  be  hale  and 
hearty  to  this  good  day. 

The  night  was  far  advanced,  and 
the  revelry  had  nearly  reached  its 
height;  the  minstrels  sunc;  vdth  the 
most  desperato  energy;  the  baron*s 
fool  rattled  his  bells  and  waved  his 
bauble  with  a  perseverance  worthy 
of  a  bettor  cause ;  all  were  talking 
together,  with  the  exception  of  those 
wno,  having  fallen  from  their  seats, 
were  making  themselves  as  comfort- 
able as  drcumstaoces  would  adnnt  of 
on  the  floor,  when  the  baron  shouted, 
with  a  voice  like  that  oi  «.  d»xen  ot 
StentoTS  rolled  into  one, — 

**  Broach  another  pipe  of  mal- 
Toisie,  ye  loitering  knaves  \  See  ye 
not  mv  ffuests  lack  winer 
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^*  Take  my  adviee,  and  thou  nerer 
wilt,"  observed  the  jester. 

*^  How  mean  you,  sir  fool  ?"  said 
the  Lanzeknecht. 

t«  Marry,  never  quaff  the  oonttenti,'* 
chuckled  the  fool. 

^  That  were  a  ipedfio  unworthy  of 
a  wise  man,*^  said  the  Lanaeknecht 

^^  I  never  addressed  it  to  sueh,^* 
replied  the  jester. 

"^  Fill  up  higher,  the  foul  fiend 
take  ye, — higher  1**  exclaimed  a 
young  man  near  the  baron,  whose 
flush^  face  and  thick  utterance  gava 
evidence  of  his  potations.  **  Fill  up  !** 
he  said,  impatiently  to  the  sewer  who 
poured  a  nood  of  wine  into  his  gob- 
let; «'Hi8  the  first-fhiitsofthenew 
cask,  and  I  devote  a  deep  draught  to 
the&irChrbtmer 

Down  a  hundred  throats  went  the 
contents  of  an  hundred  goblets ;  and 
u^  as  soon  as  the  liquor  would  per* 
mit,  came  a  volley  of  shouting  wnich 
made  the  old  roof  ring  affain.  A 
momentary  pause  sueeeeded  this 
ebullition ;  and  then,  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  table,  rose  the  sounds  of 
a  hollow,  sraulehral  voice  which 
startled  the  listeners,  as  though  it 
had  proceeded  from  the  tombs,— 

**  Time  waneth  ;  the  grey  dawn 
will  be  over  the  forest  anon. 

The  immediate  neighbours  of  him 
who  spoke  shrunk  instinctively  from 
the  owner  of  the  ghastly  voice,  and 
many  a  pair  of  eager  eyes  were 
turned  towards  him.  Even  a  select 
party  of  irentlemen  under  the  table, 
who  had  been  performinff  an  ancient 
German  edition  of  "  We  won't  go 
home  till  morning,**  came  to  a  full 
stop,  and  gaxed  as  well  as  they  could 
upon  the  stranger.  He  was  an  old 
man,  with  reverend  features,  yet 
lighted  up  with  an  expression  of 
deep  cunmng  and  watchfulness.  His 
keen  ^ey  eye  twinkled  incessantly, 
and  his  closely  compressed  lips  gave 
token  of  the  firm  and  resolute  spirit 


moui  sentiment,  albdt  aome  of  the 
drunken  vassals  who  joined  in  it  felt 
the  iron  collar  of  seridxmi  sit  incan- 
yeniently  upon  their  necks. 

^  Time  waneth,**  repeated  the  mys- 
terious Strang,  with  unchanged 
yoioe  and  attitude;  "  the  hours  slip 
by.** 

''  Let  them,**  said  the  baron ; "« who 
reckoneth  or  careth  for  thdr  too- 
mss  P  They  will  not  drive  me  itob 
the  wassail  bowl.  Let  them  take 
their  course ;  I  will  take  mine.** 

**  Yours  is  theirs,**  said  the  stranger; 
— "and  yet,  I  pray  thee  to  prepare, — 
for  thy  time  below  is  drawing  to  a 
doser 

"  Sirrah  r  roared  the  baron.  "^How 
darest  thou  break  in  on  our  revelry 
with  this iU-omoied  croaking?  What 
art  thou?*' 

"An  astrologer,**  was  the  rndy. 
"I  know  the  secrets  of  the  stars,"*  be 
added. 

"  What  have  they  taught  thee  ?** 
asked  the  baron. 

"  That  the  sand  in  thy  glass  is 
nearly  run,**  said  the  astrologer. 

The  bar^  was  somewhat  startled 
at  the  solemnity  of  manner  of  his 
unbidden  guest,  but  he  recovered 
himself,  and  said,  sooffingly, — 

"  Doubtless  thou  thyself  wast  bom 
under  a  wise  planet  ?** 

"  N9Yy^  interposed  the  jester,  who 
put  in  nb  oar  upon  all  occasions,  "be 
was  bom  under  no  planet  at  all,  bat 
under  a  hedge.** 

A  lau|^  fbUowed  this  sallT.— Peo- 
ple were  easily  entertained  in  the 
nfte^th  century. 

"  Bah  1**  quoth  the  baron,  soiBty- 
ing  a  stoup  of  wine ;  "  I  langh  at 
thy  prophecies.  This  day  month  I 
wul  hold  another  feast,  and  to  it  I 
bid  all  my  present  guests.** 

"It  may  not  be,**  returned  the 
astrologer ;  "  the  everlasting  wheel 
of  time  moveth  round;  thy  seoffii 
will  not  stay  its  progress.     I  tall 
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tk»  cMtle  then  stimrt  not  ftir  a 
moDth,  and — and,*"  be  continuedf  a 
bright  idea  strildiig  him  (a  very  un- 
usual  thing,  be  it  remarked,  with 
the  worthy  baron),  *^  I  shall  have 
that  new-fangled  invention  of  which 
we  have  heard,  and  which,  men  lay, 
tdleth  by  the  sound  of  a  bell  the 
pnwress  of  the  hours— a  cloek.  I 
sbtU  have  one  sueh  erected  in  the 
hi^est  turret  of  the  castle,  and  if 
I  uye  but  ever  such  a  brief  space 
afkr  the  time  tbou  bast  designated, 
thou,  friend,  shalt  make  but  one 
step  firom  the  top  of  the  battlements 
to  the  bottom  of  the  moal.  Thou 
seest  I  can  tell  fortunes  as  well  as 
thou,  most  sage  astrologer  I  ** 

The  student  of  the  stars  looked  for 
a  moment  rather  put  out  by  this  un- 
expected recital  of  his  prospects  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  but  he  re- 
coreied  himself,  and,  bowing  his  head 
with  an  air  of  deep  submission,  said, — 

""  Be  it  so ;  I  trust  the  stars  I" 

This  strazige  inddeut  had,  natu* 
rally,  the  effect  of  putting  a  damper 
upon  the  hilarity  of  the  revels.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  baron  strove  to 
be  facetious,  and  swallowed  deep 
dfBQffhts  of  wine,  the  words  of  the 
astrology  rung  ominously  in  his 
ean.  Those  of  the  company  who 
were  not  too  far  gone  to  be  reotdled 
by  any  occurrence,  however  mar- 
ydlous,  were  a  good  deal  sobered  by 
what  they  heard,  ^^y  oonversca 
in  groups  of  threes  and  fours,  point- 
iog  now  and  then  to  the  astrologer, 
w&>  sat,  with  his  chin  resting  upon 
his  breast,  involved  in  deep  thought ; 
and  after  he  was  removed  to  secure 
quarters,  th^  gradually  dropped  off, 
one  by  one,  to  the  dormitories  which 
had  been  provided  for  th^n,  and,  lo  I 
the  baron  was  left  alone^ 

*^  Vrnvit ! "  he  said,  walking  round 


room  oandlestidtt  hi  those  days,  he 
took  a  torch  from  the  hand  of  a  yawn- 
ing attendant,  and  walked  off  to  bed. 
That  night,  however,  the  baron 

slept  bat  httle. 

•  ♦  ♦  * 

Time  slipped  by,  and  the  baron 
remained  marvellously  ill  at  ease. 
He  put  the  blame  upon  bile — nerves 
had  not  then  eome  into  fashion— but 
the  whole  castle  easily  divined  the 
cause  of  their  lord's  inquietude.  The 
bmrs  and  wolves  had  a  complete 
hoi yday,  and  as  there  was  nobody  to 
stick  spears  into  them,  they  throttled 
each  other  for  a  change ;  tne  baron's 
steeds  yawned,  and  shook  themselves 
impatiently  in  the  stables,  and  the 
baron's  retainers  performed  the  same 
operations  in  the  hall.  Never  had 
tnere  been  such  dreary  times  in 
Schwaggerberger  Castle.  The  long 
corridors  seemed  more  dim  than  ever 
— ^the  windows  appeared  to  be  inlets  for 
darkness  rather  than  light  —  every 
diady  nook  was  tenfold  more  gloomy 
than  before — the  chimneys  smoked 
oonsumedly — the  rain  pattered  mono- 
tonously— the  wind  howled  dismally 
among  the  turrets,  —  every  thing 
seemed  out  of  sorts,  and  evei^ 
body  out  of  humour ;  even  the  fair 
Chnstine  was  pensive — the  sstrolc^ger 
rapt  and  silent — ^knights  and  squires 
yawned  and  slept,  cursed  and  swore, 
and  told  and  listened  to  dismal  ghost 
stories — ^the  jester  forgot  his  calling, 
wad  as  for  the  baron,  he  scowled  and 
moped,  and  if  he  did  rouse  himself 
for  a  moment,  it  was  only  to  **  blow 
up "  the  first  unfbrtunate  vassal  he 
pUioed  his  eyes  on.  In  short,  the 
King  of  the  Blue  Devils  might  have 
appropriately  fixed  his  court  in.  the 
castle  of  the  Baron  von  Sch^wageex. 

At  length,  however,  there  vras  a. 
partial  clearing  up;   <^^.^^^^;?;?^ 
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great  chair,  swallow  a  stupendous 
draught  of  spiced  wine,  and  be^  to 
feel  ouite  comfortable,  when  his  eye 
woula  suddenly  rest  upon  the  astro- 
loger, poring  over  a  mysterious 
parchment,  whereon  cabalistical  cha- 
racters were  traced,  or,  if  it  were 
nij^ht,  gazing  intently  through  the 
window  upon  the  stairs,  on  which  he 
placed  sucn  reliance,  and  straightway 
all  the  baron's  inward  misgivings 
would  return ;  he  would  scowl  ter- 
rifically, thrust  the  wine  aside,  scratch 
his  head,  and  incontinently  kick  who- 
ever happened  to  be  nearest  to  him. 
The  haron,  however,  was  by  no 
means  unmindful  of  the  intention  he 
had  announced  with  respect  to  the 
dock.  He  stuck  firmly  to  his  whim, 
and  a  young  artist  speedily  arrived 
from  Strasbourg,  witn  all  the  neces- 
sary means  and  appliances  for 'the 
erection  of  a  huge  castle  time-piece. 
Gasper,  for  such  was  the  mechanist's 
name,  was  a  fair  and  modest  youth. 
His  figure  was  slight,  but  well  knit 
and  graceful ;  his  features  were  mild, 
his  aeep  black  eye  keen  and  spark- 
ling, and  his  hair  hung  in  luxuriant 
masses  upon  his  shoulders.  He  toiled 
hard  in  the  topmost  turret  of  the 
castle,  amid  bars  of  iron,  and  huge 
wheels,  and  chains,  and  pulleys ;  and, 
at  length,  the  ponderous  mass  of 
mechanism  which  in  tho^  days  did 
duty  for  a  clock,  but  which  a  modern 
would  take  for  a  stunted  steam-engine 
without  furnaces,  was  nearly  com- 
plete. One  important  part  of  the 
machine  was,  however,  missing ;  the 
hands  for  the  dial  had  either  been 
foreotten,  or  had  been  made  free 
with  by  some  of  the  baron's  train, 
with  the  view,  perhaps,  of  their  being 
fashioned  into  javelins  or  hunting- 
spears.    So  Gasper  sought  the  baron. 


''  Thanks,*'  said  Gasper,--""  thanks 
for  the  hint,  valiant  sir;  so  please 
vou,  I  will  make  the  essay.  A  sword- 
blade  for  a  clock-hand,"  he  added, 
musingly,  *'  it  will  seem  akin  to  the 
scythe  of  Time ;"  and  he  smiled  at 

his  own  conceit. 

«  *  *  * 

Days  and  weeks  passed  away,  the 
tide  of  time  rolled  on,  and  the  clock, 
like  the  pulse  of  a  giant,  throbbed  to 
mark  its  flow.  Its  great  bell  was 
heard,  sending  forth  its  loud  and 
regular  summons,  and  at  every  peal 
the  astrologer  looked  at  the  baron 
with  a  gaze  which  repeated  his  old 
note  of  "  Time  waneth ! "  and  the 
baron  fell  into  a  fit  of  the  fidgets 
forthwith. 

Gasper's  work  seemed  done,  but 
he  still  lingered  in  Schwaggerberger 
Castle.  It  was  marvellous  to  see 
how  many  faults  he  found  in  his 
handiwork,  which  must  poatively  be 
put  to  rights  ere  he  returned  to  bis 
master  and  the  old  workshop  at  Stras- 
bourg. He  seemed  dull,  too,  thought- 
ful, and  occasionally  vacant.  The 
baron  never  doubted  but  that  his 
melancholy  arose  from  the  number  of 
defects  which  he  pretended  still  lurked 
in  the  clock,  so  he  applauded  his 
diligence  and  an^ety,  and  encou- 
raged him  to  stay  in  the  castle  until 
all  was  perfect.    Alas !  poor  baron ! 

And  the  Lady  Christine,  too !  She 
had  actually  lost  all  appetite,  sighed 
in  the  midst  of  a  merry  song,  and  lay 
all  ni^ht  considerably  more  wakefiu 
than  the  warder  on  the  battlements. 
The  baron  could  not  tell  what  to 
make  of  it.  As  the  fated  day  ap- 
proached, he  bej^an  to  get  as  low  as 
ever,  and,  in  his  own  mind,  he  be- 
lieved they  were  all  going  to  the 
devil  together. 
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tiie  youth  tingling  like  fire  through 
every  Tein !  It  'was  even  so.  Giu- 
per,  the  poor  penniless  boy,  the 
adf^tod  son  and  apprentice  of  Igna- 
tius Graafhurst,  the  mechanist  of 
Strasbomg,  had  dared  to  fall  ^  cer- 
Um  fsithoms  deep**  in  love  with  the 
Lidy  Christine,  the  only  daughter  of 
the  mighty  Baron  yon  Schwagger, 
and  the  presumptive  heiress  to  all 
kis  domams,  and  (^  in  the  lowest 
denth  a  lower  still  ^)  the  lady  had 
fiulen  quite  as  deeply  in  love  with 

Alas !  poor  baron !  He  would  not 
have  believed  that  such  was  the  case 
had  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
Germany  sworn  it  by  the  three  kings 
of  Cologne ;  but  it  was  a  fact,  never- 
thete». 

On  the  evening  preceding  the 
eventful  day,  big  with  the  fate  of  so 
many  of  the  personages  of  this  veri- 
table history,  the  baron  was  in  a 
state  of  intense  uneasiness.  He  fid- 
geted about,  quite  unable  to  keep 
still  for  a  single  moment;  he  gave 
wders  and  countermanded  them,  and 
then  fell  into  a  brown  study,  and 
thai  bustled  about.  He  sent  for  a 
monk  toshrieve  him,  **in  case,"  as 
he  said,  ^  of  any  thing  happening  ;** 
and  when  the  noly  father  came  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 
At  length,  he  recoQected  that  there 
were  three  wretches  in  the  dungeons 
of  the  castle,  who  had  presumed  to 
make  a  dinner  of  the  ban>n*s  venison 
without  a  came  qualification  issued 
under  his  hand  and  seal,  so  he  or- 
dered them  to  be  hanged,  by  way  of 
diverting  his  mind  and  keeping  the 
executioner's  hand  in. 

As  for  the  astroloeer  he  was  calm 
and  collected.  He  ^ided  from  room 
to  room,  and  gallery  to  gallery,  and 
whinpered  mysteriously  to  those  of 
the  baron's  retainers  who  appeared 
pervaded  with  the  greatest  d^ree  of 
wholesome  awe  of  that  remarkable 


seured  bv  the  favouring  gloom,  kneel- 
ing at  ner  feet,  and  grasping  one 
white  hand  in  both  of  his,  was 
Gasper.  In  a  low,  very  low,  and 
very  broken  voice,  the  young  man 
was  pouring  forth  passionate  vows 
of  never-dyinff  love,  when  suddenly, 
interrupting  nimself  in  the  sweet 
recital,  he  exclaimed  in  more  im- 
petuous tones  than  he  had  yet  made 
use  of,  "  But  I  am  a  fool,  a  driveller, 
to  speak  so.  I — I,  the  miserable 
apprentice  of  a  miserable  mechanist, 
what  right  have  I, — ^what  claim  have 
I,  to  the  love  of  such  as  thee?" 

"Say  not  so.  Gasper,"  returned 
the  low  and  faltering  tones  of  Chris- 
tine, **  say  not  so ;  I  would  scorn  a 
belted  knight  for  the  poor  Grasper 
Graafhurstr 

"Say  for  Kudolph  Wolfstein,  ra- 
ther;** thus  spoke  a  low,  deep 
voice,  close  to  the  lovers. 

Christine  uttered  a  faint  cry,  and 
her  suitor  spruuff  to  his  feet. 

The  arm  of  the  astroloser,  for  it 
was  he  who  spoke,  was  laid  upon  his 
shoulder. 

"  Fear  not,  my  children,'*  he  said, 
"  fear  not.  The  stars  &vour  ye ;  I, 
their  student,  tell  ye  so.** 

The  lovers  gazed  in  astonishment 
and  awe  upon  the  mysterious  being 
who  addressed  them. 

"  Thou  callest  me  Rudolph  Wolf- 
stein ?**  at  length  faltered  tne  young 
artist. 

"Budolph  Wol&tein  art  thou, 
the  rightful  lord  of  this  proud  castle. 
Lady,  behold  thy  cousin  I** 

With  a  low  cry  of  joy  Christine 
sprung  into  the  arms  which  were 
open  to  receive  her. 

"Do  I  dream?*'  murmured  the 
bewildered  lover. 

M  Much  yet  remains  to  be  suffered 
and  to  hQ  done,**  said  the  astrologer. 
"  Meanwhile,  breathe  not  the  secret. 
The  good  time  will  come.  Trust 
the  Btars."     He  gathered  his  robe 
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mized  fondly  on  her  cousin  and  her 
lover.  At  length  she  moved  her 
head  to  place  it  on  his  shoulder.  As 
she  did  so  her  gaze  was  for  a  moment 
withdrawn  from  his  face,  and  it  fell 
— heaven  and  earth! — it  fell  upon 
the  face  of  the  haron,  who  stood 
looking  at  the  pair  with  horror  in 
his  face  and  a  torch  in  his  hand. 

Take  Mount  Hecla,  Mount  Vesu- 
vius, and  Mount  Etna,  labouring  in- 
dividually with  every  eruption  with 
which  these  celebrated  hills  have 
favoured  the  world  since  they  at- 
tained the  dignity  of  bein^  volcanos, 
place  them  respectively  inside  each 
other,  the  largest  holdmg  the  other 
two ;  let  this  united  kingdom  of  fire 
and  lava  "flare  up"  in  one  mighty 
belch, — ^the  explosion  would  bear  the 
same  relation  to  the  outburst  of  the 
baron's  wrath,  which  the  fizz  of  a 
bottle  of  ginger-pop  in  the  dog-days 
would  to  the  "  wreck  of  matter  and 
the  crash  of  worlds." 

In  the  course  of  five  minutes 
Christine  was  laid  in  a  fainting  fit  in 
her  room  at  the  top  of  the  castle, 
and  Budolph  was  bound  in  a  dun- 
geon considerably  deeper  than  the 
moat.  For  some  hours  his  brain 
was  utterly  bewildered.  So  many 
changes  had  taken  place  in  his  con- 
dition within  such  a  short  space  that 
he  had  considerable  doubts  as  to 
whether  he  was  himself  or  not.  He 
pressed  his  hands  to  his  forehead,  and 
gradually  he  seemed  to  awake  from 
an  uncommonly  disagreeable  dream 
to  a  still  more  uncommonly  disagree- 
able reality.  His  first  sensation  was 
a  faint  impression  that  the  place  was 
slightly  damp,  and  in  this  respect  it 
would  be  difficult  to  assert  that  he 
was  much  mistaken,  seeing  that  he 
stood  in  six  inches  of  mud  and  six 
inches  additional  of  water,  and  that 


distress,  when  she  had  been  infcHrmed 
of  her  lover's  plight,  she  was,  to  use 
the  common  expression,  out  c^  one 
fit  into  another,  and  hertire-maidras 
stood  around  her  weeping  and  wtil- 
ing,  in  a  manner  dismal  to  behold. 

The  baron  strode  up  and  dovm  the 
hall  like  a  madman — in  fact,  for  the 
time,  he  was  one.  Nobody  dared  to 
address  hhn,  and  he  condescended  to 
address  nobody ;  but  he  uttered  in- 
coherent ravings  and  stamped  on  the 
floor  with  a  violence  whidi  might  be 
heard  by  the  antipodes. 

Anon  he  beoune  calmer,  and 
flinging  himself  into  his  great  chair, 
ordered,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  that 
the  executioner  should  attend  him. 

The  gentleman  who  ofliciated  as 
the  Abhorson  of  the  baron*s  estab- 
lishment appeared  and  bowed  before 
his  lord. 

"I  have  got  a  job  fbr  thee  for  to- 
morrow," sSd  the  baron, 

"I  thought  as  much,  my  lord," 
returned  the  grim  functionary  ad- 
dressed. 

"  At  noon  the  young  whelp  dies,* 
roared  the  baron. 

"By  the  rope  or  the  axe?"  said 
Abhorson  coolly. 

"The  axe,"  returned  the  baron. 
"I  will  grant  him  that  favour." 

"And  thou  wilt  not  change  thy 
purpose  P"  «iid  the  executioner. 

The  baron  "grinned  horribly  a 
ghastly  smile" — ^Death's  was  a  meny 
one  to  the  baron's — "When  thou 
seest  me  lay  my  own  head  at  the 
foot  of  him  who  hath  insulted  my 
house,  hold  thy  hand — not  80<mer; 
and  Abhorson  retired. 

The  offence  of  Gasper,  or  Rudolf, 
or  whatever  he  was,  and  what  lie 
deemed  the  dereliction  in  duty  of  his 
daughter,  were  so  appalling,  so  tre- 
mendous, that  in  th^  baron's  breast 
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the  tonmlt  aroand  him  with  a  Md 
took;  now  and  then,  too,  he  ex- 
dMnged  koki  of  intelligence  with  a 
senile,  or  man^at^anns,  and  then 
toiBiiig  to  a  window,  be  bent  bii 
looks  upon  the  stars.  At  one  time 
he  gaaed  long  and  earnestly  on  the 
ibiBiDient,  and  then  bis  thonffhts  in- 
Tolimtarily  dotbinff  themselves  in 
ifoids,  be  nmttered,  ""Woold  that 
enry  vmn  beneath  yoor  glorious  ez- 
paaie  were  clothed  with  fortone 
loitable  to  his  own  deseninffs  I** 

**Hs!  prajrcst  thou  soT  said  a 
▼oiee  behmd  him. 

He  tnmed  and  beheld  the  jester. 

^If  snob  a  prayer  as  that,**  con- 
tinued the  fod,  **  were  to  be  instantly 
granted,  how  many,  think  yon,  would 
witdngly  breathe  it  r 

He  stayed  not  for  a  reply;  but, 
with  a  wild  maniac  laugh  and  a  rattle 
of  his  bells,  skipped  lightly  away. 

The  astrologer  gaMd  after  him. 
'*He  is  more  of  a  knave  than  a  fool,*' 
bessid. 

♦  *  «  * 

The  morning  broke  brightly.  All 
troimd  the  castle  seemed  freui,  and 
itOl,  and  peacefVil;  all  within  was 
wild  contending  passion,  gloomy  fore- 
bo^^,  and  cheerless  dequur. 

A  bird  sat  upon  the  castle-gate 
■mong  the  ivy  and  poured  forth  its 
joyouB  heart  in  song ;  a  grating  noise 
drowned  the  notes — ^it  was  the  eze- 
CQtioner  sharpening  his  axe. 

The  mommg  passed  away;  how 
slowly  to  some,  how  quickly  to 
others.  The  baron  thought  of  the 
astrologer ;  it  was  but  for  a  moment, 
and  it  was  with  a  sneer.  He  deemed 
hmiself  secure  now,  **  His  time  shall 
wme  soon,"  he  muttered  to  himself; 
"but  Gasper's  is  first" 

At  this  moment  the  hall- door  was 
flung  open,  and  Christine  entered. 
Her  dress  was  in  wild  disorder,  her 


^  His  name  is  not  Gasper,**  ex- 
claimed Christine;  ^*tisKudolph 
Wolfstein :  he  is  my  cousin.** 

The  words  had  hardly  passed  her 
lips  before  she  saw  that  her  rashness 
had  cut  off  the  only  chance  of  mej^* 
Her  heart  sunk  within  her.  Tne 
baron  first  turned  as  pale  as  if  he  had 
been  soaked  in  whitewash,  and  then 
as  scarlet  as  the  coats  of  a  whole 
regiment. 

**  Ha  !**  he  muttered,  «  that  ac- 
cursed name  again  I  I  thought  its 
owner*s  bones  had  been  bleaching 
under  the  waters  of  the  Bhine ;  but 
now  will  I  make  sure — sure  I  Ha ! 
*t  is  a  rare  chance,  a  very  rare  chance, 
to  have  mv  natural  enemy  in  my 
clutch;  and  a  pretence  for  putting 
him  to  death,  other  than  that  he  is 
my  enemy.  Hal  —  luck  —  luck  — 
good  luck — good  luck  1  ** 

AU  this  was  thought  rather  than 
said. 

"  Spare  —  sj)are  !**  murmured  the 
wretched  Christine.  The  baron 
paused,  a  gleam  of  savage  joy  shot 
across  his  features,  and  then  he 
spumed  her  with  his  foot  As  he 
did  so,  fierce  eyes  flashed,  and  ready 
hands  dutohed  sword-hilts;  but  the 
baron  observed  not. 

**  Take  her  away  T*  he  sdd,  and 
Christine  was  borne  out  senseless. 
•  «  ♦  ♦ 

''  I  will  see  it  from  the  battle- 
ments,** said  the  baron ;  *'  the  hour 
is  at  hand!**  and  so  muttering,  he 
ascended  the  corkscrew  stairs  which 
led  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the 
castle. 

Bars  of  hffht  shining  in  throuffb 
narrow  loopholes  in  the  thick  walls 
guided  the  Daron*s  footsteps.    As  he 
ascended  he  left  the  din  and  confused 
turmoil  of  the  castle  fer  below ;  there 
was   no  Bound  save  the  oocaaonal 
twitter  of  a  swallow  from  her  nest 
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metal  wliicb  acted  as  weights,  and 
thouebt  upon  the  power  of  a  machine 
whicn  was  set  in  motion  by  the 
downward  action  of  such  ponderous 
masses. 

The  baron  was  on  the  point  of 
moving  still  higher  when  he  paused, 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then 
muttered,  **  Yes,  here,  even  amid 
the  mechanism  will  1  take  my  stand, 
and  mark  the  end  of  him  who  framed 
it." 

The  dial-plate  of  the  clock  was  not 
solid ;  it  consisted  of  a  huge  circular 
mting  of  metal,  in  the  rim  of  which 
Uie  letters  denoting  the  hours  were 
traced.  Inserting  nis  bead  into  one 
of  the  open  spaces  which  just  sufficed 
to  admit  it,  he  looked  anxiously 
downwards.  Had  the  baron*s  mind 
been  comfortable,  or  had  his  taste 
inclined  to  the  picturesque,  he  would 
have  gazed  with  delight  around  him. 
He  would  have  marked  from  his 
commanding  position  the  vast  pano- 
rama of  wud  and  romantic  country 
beneath.  He  would  have  admired 
the  effect  of  sun  and  shadow  as  they 
fell  upKon  knoll  and  glade,  tingins^ 
with  still  more  varied  nues  the  di£ 
fenng  shades  of  the  oak,  and  the 

Ce,  and  the  beech,  which,  interlac- 
their  green  arms,  spread  out  a 
waving  sea  of  foliage.  He  would 
have  admired  grey  mossy  precipices 
contrasting  with  the  green  verdure, 
and  breakmg  its  expanse ;  he  would 
have  loved  to  look  lon^  and  earnestly 
on  the  waters  of  the  distant  Rhine  as 
they  pursued  their  course,  gleaming 
in  the  sunshine ;  and  he  would  have 
listened  to  the  low  son^  of  many 
birds,  the  dimly  heard  npple  of  the 
far  river,  and  the  subdued  rustle  of  the 
waving  trees,  as  these  varied  sounds 
came  floating  on  his  ear  in  blended 
sweetness  like  the  inarticulate  voice 


than  ever  in  my  power.  Thestan! 
— ha,  ha  I  —  let  tnem  do  their  wont 
— ^I  despise  them  I**  At  this  moment 
a  stir  took  place  among  the  little 
party  in  the  court-yard.  ^  Ha  I" 
said  the  baron,  ^  they  are  preparing  P 
and,  straining  his  eyes,  ne  glooied 
upon  the  spectacle  of  approaching 
death.  Indeed  so  intensely  was  his 
mind  occupied  by  what  he  saw,  that 
he  either  did  not  feel  or  did  not  heed 
a  slight — very  slight,  but  still  per- 
ceptible— ^pressure  of  something  oM 
and  hard  upon  his  bare  and  oat- 
stretched  neck.  "  There  is  but  little 
more  of  heaven's  sunshine  for  Mmr 
he  murmured.  **  Ha,  ha  I  it  will  be 
soon  over  1** 

''  Ha,  ha!  so  it  will!**  said  a  voice 
behind  him  like  the  echoes  of  his 
own. 

The  baron  started  —  strolled. 
Great  Grodl  he  could  not  stir  his 
head ;  and,  like  lightning,  the  awful 
truth  flashed  upon  mm.  Siiendy  aid 
vnperceived  the  hlade'formed  fumd  of 
the  clock  had  closed  upon  his  neck,  ami 
fastened  hie  head  in  an  iron  pHiory  J 
The  words  of  his  foretold  fate  rushed 
on  the  baron.  He  felt  he  was  a 
doomed,  dying  man, — and  such  a 
death!  Thebloodcurdled  in  his  veins, 
his  limbs  hung  powerless,  not  a  muscle 
would  do  its  office ;  he  was  insensible 
to  every  sound  but  one,  the  slow- 
measured  click — click — dick  of  the 
machinery  which  would  urge  the 
sharp  sword-blade  second  by  second 
and  line  by  line  through  his  shrink- 
ing neck. 

Anon,  he  partially  revived,  and 
tried  to  shout  an  alarm  to  those  be- 
low. It  was  in  vain,  the  time  for 
that  had  gone  by,  the  pressure  upon 
his  throat  was  too  great  to  allow  him 
to  use  his  voice,  his  fsce  flushed,  and 
he  writhed  hifl  limbs  in  sumnv. 
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"  Spare — spare "^  he  gaaped, 

and  beat  the  walls  with  hia  limbs. 

**  Time  was  made  far  slaves^  and 
wt  he  free  men  r  taunted  the  astro- 


baron's  features  became  aw- 
fully eonynlsedf  his  eyes  appeared 
itartiDg  from  their  sockets,  the  tongue 
was  orotruded,  and  blood  and  foam 
gumed  in  his  throat.  Click^dick 
-*dick  went  the  mechanism;  and 
through  skin  and  flesh,  and  severing 
nerre  and  vein,  slowly  but  surely 
penetrated  the  instrument  of  the 
Daron's  dreadful  death. 

"Xef  the  hours  take  their  course, 
do  ikou  take  thine"  said  the  astrolc^er. 

Strong  and  terrific  convulsions 
shook  the  baron*s  frame ;  his  limbs 
joivered,  and  ever}^  muscle  worked 
in  the  intensity  of  his  agony.  There 
was  one  fearful  throe,  one  gurgling 
Bound — ^it  could  not  be  called  a  groan 
—low,  but  awful  to  hear,  and  the 
baron  felt  no  more. 

**  So  perish  those  who  mock  the 
stars !"  said  the  astrologer. 
•  *  »  ♦ 

**  The  headsman  is  ready,  and  thy 
time  b  almost  out  r 

Young  Rudolph,  for  it  was  he 
who  was  addressed,  turned  his  wan- 
dering and  blood-shot  eye  on  the 
>peaker  as  though  he  understood  him 
not. 

"^  The  time  is  at  hand,*"  repeated 
the  man-at-arms  ;  **  and,  therefore, 
^epare!" 

"  Lo  !**  said  another,  "  the  baron 
looketh  down  from  the  dial  of  the 
clock!" 

They  were  too  far  distant  from  the 
n»in  personage  of  our  story  to  ob- 
serve the  tracedy  which  was  enacting 
in  respect  to  him,  but  they  could  see 
his  features  undergo  a  change. 

''  He  laugheth  r  said  one  of  the 
gazers. 


laugh,  as  he  observed  the  effects  of 
his  speech, — **  come,  prepare  I"  and 
he  grasped  Rudolph  with  one  hand, 
and  poised  the  broad  bright  axe  with 
the  other. 

"*  Christine !  Christine  1 1  die  bless- 
inff  thee  T'  murmured  poor  Rudolph. 

His  neck  was  on  the  block,  the  axe 
glittered  aloft,  the  group  around  held 
their  breath  in  anticipation  of  the 
event,  when  suddenly  the  astrologer 
broke  through  the  crowd. 

*^  Hold!**  he  shouted,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  —  **  hold,  or  thou  art  but  a 
dead  man  I** 

"  Wherefore  should  I  hold  T  said 
the  heidsman.  "  The  baron  ordered 
me  to  strike,  unless  he  laid  his  head 
at  the  prisoner's  feet.*' 

"  Lo,  it  is  done  !**  said  the  astrolo- 
ger. 

Whack!  down  like  a  tennis-ball 
came  a  round  bloody  mass.  Bound- 
ing from  the  spot  where  it  fell,  it 
roUed  to  the  reet  of  the  kneeling 
prisoner,  and  all  knew  by  the  bloody 
and  distorted  features  that  it  was  the 
baron's  head. 

**  There  is  the  token  thou  spokest 
of,**  said  the  astrologer. 

**  A  miracle — a  miracle  !*'  shouted 
the  bystanders. 

Rudolph  sprung  to  his  feet,  and 
tore  the  bandage  from  his  eyes. 

"  Hail  to  Rudolph  Wolfstein, 
rightftd  lord  of  Schwaggerberger  I** 
exclaimed  the  astrologer ;  and,  bend- 
ing on  one  knee,  the  crowd  responded, 

"Hail  to  Rudolph  Wolfstem, 
rightful  lord  of  Schwaggerberger  !*' 

"  He  is  alive — I  am  yet  in  time  l*' 
shrieked  Christine,  bursting  throu^li 
the  crowd,  and  clasping  Rudolph  in. 
her  arms. 

The  astrologer  stretched  his  a.rma 
aloft,  and  said  solemnly,  "  Thus  ate 
fulfilled  the  decrees  of  out  b*^^  * . 
then  turning  away  he  strode  fronci^»« 
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CHEMISTS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTUEY. 


BT  AH  OLD  MAN. 


It  is  curious,  and  not  uninstructive 
to  observe,  in  the  scientific  history  of 
a  recent  period,  what  very  different 
matter  for  speculation  the  addition  of 
a  new  fact  to  the  stores  of  existing 
knowledge  has  afforded,  when  viewed 
by  the  philosopher  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  practical  man  on  the  other. 
The  former  has  been  too  much  in  the 


in  proportion  as  it  may  have  extend- 
ed the  limits  of  his  transcendental 
science ;  the  latter  has  thought 
highly  of  it  only  in  the  ratio  of  its 
immediate  applicability  to  his  own 
wants  and  wishes.  The  one  r^arded 
it  in  all  its  simplicity  as  a  new  truth ; 
the  other  would  not  condescend  to 
consider  it  at  all  if  it  did  not  happen 
to  be  perplexed  with  certain  desu'ed 
consequences.  The  philosopher  was 
then  too  often  nothing  but  tne  theo- 
rist ;  the  practical  man  was  rarely 
indeed  the  philosopher.  Striving 
nominally  for  the  same  end,  they 
journeyed  by  paths  so  distinct,  that 
they  could  never  meet ;  contemplat- 
ing, as  they  declared,  the  same  ulti- 
mate object,  they  viewed  it  through 
diflfercnt  media.  In  our  time,  when 
the  two  classes  of  thinkers  and  doers 
are  blended  together  in  perfect  inti- 
macy, it  is  reaUy  difficult  to  believe 
how  great  a  barrier  existed  between 
them  only  half  a  century  ago.  The 
want  of  sympathy  which  kept  them 
asunder  appears  to  have  been  due  ui 
a  great  measure  to  the  generally  de- 
fective education,  as  far  as  an  ac- 
quaintance with  science  went,  of  the 
manufacturer,  or  the  mechanic,  or 
what  is  commonly  called  ^  the  good 
man  of  business.*"  As  a  dan,  uiese 
persons  were  worse  than  ignorant  in 
matters  of  nhvsical  nhiloflonhv:  to 


no  effort  to  quickai  its  perceptions, 
but  wrapped  himself  np  in  a  com- 
fortable sense  of  superiorit]^,  and  his 
own  somewhat  selnsh  enjcwmentt. 
Thus  it  often  hi^pened,  that  the 
period,  with  reason  tenoed  by  ^ 
man  of  science  the  most  brilliant  era 
of  discovery,  was  derided  by  a  pro- 
fessed utilitarian  as  utterly  pro- 
fitless. 

Nobody  now  doubts  that  every 
new  truth  in  chemistry  is  a  gun  to 
the  arts  and  sciences  of  an  intdiigent 
nation,  since  in  that  department  of 
philosophy  the  most  theoretical  spe- 
culations have  been  still  found  to  be 
connected  with  the  pogress  of  all 
practical  works.  But  it  was  in  chem- 
istry especially  that,  half  a  century 
ago,  all  interesting  researches  were 
passed  over  unnoticed  by  those  who 
were  destined  in  the  end  to  be  die 
greatest  gainers  firom  them;  they 
were  suffered  to  remain  in  the  han& 
of  the  philosopher  alone ;  it  was  le& 
for  time  to  do  them  justice,  and  to 
furnish  addkional  illuitrations  of 
Bacon's  axiom,  ^knowledge  is  power." 

What  interest  did  the  separation  of 
the  air  we  breathe  into  its  constitoent 
gases  exdte  among  even  well-edu- 
cated classes?  Yet  where  shall  we 
find  a  discovery  more  fraught  with 
curious  oonsequences  upon  the  fiice 
of  it? 

What  attention  was  given  to  Dr. 
Black*s  admirable  views  ooneeming 
latent  heat  beyond  the  merely  scien- 
tific world?  Had  they  even  a  comer 
allotted  to  them  in  some  Gentl»uan*s 
Magazine  or  miscellaneous  register  of 
the  day?  Yet  these  researches 
guided  Watt  to  the  improvements  of 
the  steam-engine,  which  have  done 
more  to  liberaUae  the  worid  ihan  all 


hailed  with  no  interest  A  revola- 
Xxm  in  chemical  philosophy, —  the 
elucidation  of  the  mytteries  of  com- 
bostioii, — the  successive  explanation 
of  roost  important  natural  and  arti- 
ficial proc^wes, —  all  were  received 
with  silent  indifference ;  whilst  a  toy, 
in  the  possession  of  which  an  ac* 
qoaintance  with  hydrogen  had  put 
it,  ttigaged  the  entire  attention  of 
society.  The  utilitarian  raved  about 
balloons,  and  neglected  the  true  theory 
of  the  atmosphere.  Perhaps  no  single 
chemical  discovery  has  ever  more  ex» 
cited  the  esteem  of  the  generation 
succeeding  that  which  so  completely 
orerlookS  it,  than  this  one  of  the 
true  composition  of  water.  Each  of  its 
consequences  has  been  admired  as 
thev  successively  came  into  pla^ ; 
each  step  of  nreoeding  investigation 
has  been  fondly  dwelt  upon.  It  can- 
not then  be  surprinng  that  the  ques- 
tion, To  whom  do  we  owe  this  capital 
discovery  ?  should  have  been  repeat- 
edly proposed;  but  it  do^  appear 
strange  that  such  a  question,  relating 
to  a  fact  not  more  than  sixty  years 
old,  cannot  be  answered  without  in- 
Tolving  a  fierce  dispute ;  that  it  re- 
laains  without  the  prospect  of  a  sa- 
tisfactory answer,  notvnthstanding 
the  very  great  exertions  made  to  de- 
termine it. 

Committees  of  the  learned  in  fo- 
reign countries  have  sat  upon  it; 
sections  of  British  Associatk>ns  have 
discussed  it;  it  has  elicited %lo^uent 
nonsense  in  Parisian  Institutes ;  it  has 
employed  the  pens  of  our  most  ener- 
getic writers ;  but  still  without  any 
certain  result  as  to  the  onestion  it- 
self. The  scientific  world  has  not 
igreed  in  its  report  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

Where  doctors  differ  so  resolutely, 
it  cannot  be  proper  for  the  unlearned 
to  decide;  but  it  may  be  not  un- 
amusing  to  some  to  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  grounds  or  dispute,  to 
trace  their  source,  and  to  follow  in 
the  steps  of  the  most,  curious  amonff 


many  signs  of  the  strangely  rest- 
less period  to  which  it  belonged, — 
the  great  epoch  of  subversion,  when 
a  new  world  was  suddenly  made  and 
an  old  one  as  suddenly  broken  to 
pieces  and  forgotten.  There  is  in 
this  history  a  revolution  with  its  an- 
tagonist principles  of  conservatism 
and  destruction ;  its  over-zealous 
innovators,  who  demolished  one  fabric 
and  built  up  another  so  hastily  that 
a  succeeding  generation  found  no 
safety  in  it  without  another  change ; 
its  bigots,  who,  to  preserve  all,  lost 
all;  and  its  wise  contemners  of  ex- 
treme opinions,  who,  as  usual,  were 
silenced  by  the  clamours  of  extremes. 

If,  as  Mr.  Babbage  has  said,  che- 
mistry was  only  exalted  into  a  science 
by  IJalton^s  theory  of  definite  pro- 
portionals, how  little  claim  had  the 
vast  assemblage  of  ungrouped  facts 
engendered  in  alchemic  fires  to  such 
a  title,  which  involves,  we  are  told, 
80  "  orderly  and  methodical  an  ar- 
rangement as  to  render  the  know- 
ledge of  the  few  attainable  by  the 
manv?" 

Alchemy  during  the  middle  ages 
had,  it  is  well  known,  considerable 
votaries  in  every  part  of  Europe,  but 
nowhere  did  tneae  abound  in  such 
numbers  of  successful  discoverers  as 
in  Grermany.    There  was  something 
in  the  nature  of  this  pursuit  especially 
suitable  to  the  wonder-seeking,  won- 
der-creating character  of  the  nation. 
Germany    naa    always    been    the 
haunted  country  of  Europe,  the  ca- 
pital residence  of  all  ugly  nobgoblins 
and  mysterious  terrors, — a  sort  of  per- 
petual Walpurgis  meeting  for  witches 
and  fiends.    It  was  for  a  lon^  time 
the   head-quarters  of  the   evil   one 
himself,  who,  only  from  time  to  time, 
quitted  it  for  short  foraging  incur- 
sions into  neighbouring  regions.     Ttv 
its  superstitions  there  were  noixe    oV 
the  levities  and  prettinessea  beloagring 
to  those  of  other  lands ;  a  fine  eaxrics^ 
gloom  dwelt  upon  them ;  they  ^^^^ 
a  sombre  colour  from  black  forosts 
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mountain  recesses  grinned  the  hoard- 
ing and  mischievous  goblin ;  far 
uiKlerground  sounded  the  axe  of  the 
mining  gnome.  But  it  was  not  only 
a  rustic  population  of  hill  and  dale 
that  was  surroimded  by  unholy  in- 
fluences ;  the  cities  of  Grermany 
swarmed  with  devilish  agents,  who 
made  of  philosophy  and  the  thirst 
for  knowledge  a  pit  for  the  unwary. 
The  tempter  often  appeared  bodily  to 
such  as  ne  thought  ripe  for  his  tui- 
tion. Sometimes  he  came  before 
strong  minds  like  himself  in  all  the 
dreadful  majesty  of  horns  and  hoofs, 
but  such  an  experiment  was  not  often 
tried.  More  usually  he  looked  like 
a  staid  citizen  of  other  lands, — tra- 
velled, grave,  and  old-fashioned  in 
aspect,  with  a  sober-cut  beard  and  a 
large  round  hat,  for  very  good  rea- 
sons fixed  immovably  upon  his  head. 
He  began  by  testing  the  philosophy 
of  his  entertainers  with  artful  ques- 
tions, and,  if  satisfied,  ended  by  pro- 
mising, but  not  unconditionally,  the 
red  powder  and  the  universal  medi- 
dne.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  po- 
pular faith  which  joined  in  this  way 
alchemy  with  such  other  black  arts 
as  printing  and  medicine,  in  spite  of 
the  mystiod  vagaries  by  which  some 
of  its  followers  countenanced  this 
faith,  the  adorers  of  transmutation 
were  a  devout  body.  Their  most  re- 
nowned writii^s  are  full  of  pious  ex- 
clamations and  thanksgivings.  The 
venerated  Musitanus  exhorted  young 
alchemists  to  the  great  performance 
"  in  the  name  of  God."  The  life  of 
such  a  man  was  one  of  incessant  la- 
bour. A  reallv  miserably  deficient 
knowledge  of  chemistry  kept  his  fa- 
culties upon  the  utmost  stretch  in 
following  the  numerous  results  of 
his  pell-mell  mixings  and  separa- 
tions; unacquainted  with  the  pro- 
Eerties  of  the  substances  employed, 
e  was  entirely  at  their  mercy ;  like 
the  mariner  isolated  from  his  kind. 


cleansed,  until  their  every  tremor  be- 
came a  si^  of  hope  or  terror;  he 
hung  fonmy  upon  the  loaded  cruci- 
ble until  he  began  to  recognise  in  the 
movements  of  fused  metals  a  strug- 
gle wiUi  intentions  and  passions  akm 
to  his  own;  the  agony  of  his  desire 

gave  him  faith ;  he  trembled  into  be- 
eflike a  dying  man ;  his  stake  was 
too  great  to  admit  of  questionings  in 
religion :  the  alchemist  went  to  pray- 
ers before  projection.  But  it  is  easv 
to  imagine  now  this  half-crazed, 
half- wise  being,  a  prey  to  every  im- 
pulse of  fancy,  mignt  sometimes  tor- 
ture himself  into  a  confession  of  sin- 
ful faith ;  stretched  from  day  to  day 
upon  the  rack  of  hope  deferred,  he 
grew  pale,  his  stren^h  fidled  in 
vigils  and  fastings ;  his  mind  waxed 
feeble  by  perpetual  struggles;  his 
resources  were  all  exhausted,  and  his 
fire  extinct,  without  the  wished  re- 
sult. Then  came  despair,  and  a  new 
frenr^;  he  began  to  feel,  with  Mo- 
ther Sawyer  in  the  play,  that, 

To  be  a  witch  at  to  be  counted  one" 

and  received  renewed  powers  from 
his  belief  in  infernal  protection. 
Often  the  unhappy  man  deceived 
himself  by  most  cunning  processes. 
He  would  introduce  into  the  alembic 
with  his  right  hand,  so  secretly  that 
his  left  should  not  discover  it,  small 
portions jpf  precious  metals,  and  then 
feign  to  una  them  as  the  produce  of 
his  own  manufacture.  Sometimes  he 
would  join  cinnabar  with  silver  in 
one  fiery  ordeal,  and  thus  apparently 
multiply  the  latter  during  the  pro- 
cess. 

These  experiments  were  imitated 
with  less  singleness  of  purpose  by  an- 
other class  of  men.  A  species  of  mock 
alchemist  appeared,  cancatures  of  the 
regular  practitioners,  who  performed 
in  their  characters  of  juggler  far 
more  wonderful  feats  than  the  nhi- 
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of  tnnsmntation ;  the  gold  in  tbeir 
fidse-bottomed  crucibles  yielded  them 
a  high  interest. 

In  spite  of  these  tricks,  which 
tended  gradaally  to  bring  alchemy 
into  di&repate,  and  to  degrade  its 
nrofesBora  to  the  rank  of  common 
rortnne-tellers  and  charmers,  a  rage 
ibr  the  porsuit  of  the  philosophers 
stone  omtinued  on  the  mcrease  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  seyenteenth  cen- 
tmy.  There  was  hardly  a  sect  of 
mystical  iUuminati  which  did  not 
worriiip  Albertus  of  Cologne  as  Al- 
bertns  Magnus.  The  possession  of 
the  univenal  solvent  was  the  grand 
seeret  of  Rosicmcian  freemasonry. 

Neither  Paracelsos,  nor  Van  Hel- 
mont,  nor  Sylvius,  the  great  medicine 
and  mystery-men  of  the  middle  ages, 
taueht  any  thins  in  opposition  to  the 
subUme  art  A  dark  cloud  hung 
OTer  the  processes  of  the  laboratory, 
nnexpfaui^  facts  accumulated  in  a 
frightful  manner,  and  were  announced 
in  formula!  of  winch  the  mysterious 
perplexity  was  still  increasing.  But, 
vhir  this  kmg  night,  mormng  was 
tt  hand ;  the  time  approached  when 
ildiemy  was  to  be  merged  in  a  sim- 
{der  ehennistry.  A  soaring  and  active 
mind  wa»neraed  to  dispel  its  gloomy 
▼agaeness :  such  a  mind  was  b^towed 
upon  George  Ernst  Stahl.  Bom  at 
Anspach  in  1660,  he  was  brought  up 
in  tne  medical  profession,  ana  early 
turned  his  attention  to  chemical  pur- 
suits. Ardent  even  to  violence,  en- 
terpmin|^  and  ambitious,  he  found 
the  old  ideas  of  the  scientific  world 
nearly  worn  out ;  every  thing  there 
was  preparing  for  a  grand  movement. 
Stahl  put  himself  at  its  head. 

The  chief  obiect  of  an  experimen- 
talist in  those  aa3rs  was  to  determine 
the  number  and  character  of  nature's 
elemratary  bodies.  This  he  in  ^nend 
accomplished  by  setting  out  with  the 
original  pattern,  fumided  by  the  old 
th^irists,  of  earth,  fdr,  fire,  and  water. 


favourite  of  salt  indefinitely,  because 
all  his  most  suooessftd  experiments 
were  made  among  that  class  of  bodies. 
Thus  the  |>hy8ician  Beecher,  who  had 
descended  into  something  like  geology 
in  his  Physica  Subterrama,  elected 
three  imaginary  earths  firom  whence 
he  concocted  all  sorts  of  minerals  and 
metals.  Beecher  came  befbre  Stahl 
as  his  pioneer,  pointed  out  the  way 
he  should  travel,  and  suggested  many 
parts  of  his  most  celebrated  doctrines. 
In  making  out  his  list  of  elementary 
bodies,  St&l  adopted  two  of  Beecher  s 
catalogue,  the  Uiird  he  rejected  to 
make  room  for  octSi.  lie  had  early 
turned  his  attention  to  the  phenomena 
of  combustion,  setting  out  with  an 
idea  that,  in  every  combustible  bod^, 
fire,  or  an  inflammable  principle,  is 
actually  a  constituent  part  of  it ;  that 
this  is  put  in  motion  and  vibrated 
into  a  sensible  shape,  when  a  body  is, 
in  common  luiguage,  burnt.  So  far 
Stahl  was  on  tolerably  safe  ground, 
and  only  proposed  an  hypothesis  like 
one  to  which  some  modem  philoso- 
phers have  been  inclined ;  but  he  did 
not  stop  here :  he  was  determined  to 
give  an  explanation  of  all  the  pheno- 
mena connected  with  the  heating  and 
consuming  processes.  The  combus- 
tion of  phosphorus  yielded  an  acid 
body.  According  to  Stahl,  phoepho- 
rus,  then,  was  a  compound  or  the 
elements  acid  and  fire.  The  metals 
heated  or  burnt  were  converted  into 
certain  earthy -looking  substances; 
they  were  then  composed  of  the  ele- 
ments earth  and  fire.  These  calces, 
as  they  were  called,  were  restored  to 
the  metallic  state  by  heating  with 
charcoal.  Charcoal,  reasoned  Stahl, 
is  a  body  which  bums  eaaiVy;  it, 
therefore,  contains  much  iniiamiaable 
principle,  and  restorea  ca\cme^meU\B 
tygi^igitnptothem.  >^J^. 
did^tah?  go  on  to  ejP^t  >1^«^^ 
mentswhiSi  we  need.  ^o^^^^J^l^S, 
every  pa^^r_wl  ^^^^^^ftm- 
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will  not  have  failed  to  remark  here 
bow  reaolntely  Stahl  ran  away  from 
^e  tmUi,  bow  constantly  be  wrote 
fHmus  for  plus,  and  transposed  all  tbe 
signs  of  nature  in  bis  metbods  of 
interpretation.  Bat  tbe  ^nius  of 
ibis  man  sbould  not  be  estimated  by 
a  comparison  of  tbe  pbilosopbicu 
cbemistry  of  tbe  present  century  witb 
tbe  wild  theories  of  tbe  last,  but  by 
a  simultaneous  view  of  tbe  state  of 
science  before  and  ailer  tbe  establish- 
ment  of  bis  doctrines.  Considerable 
ingenuity  must  be  allowed  to  that 
hypothesis  which  was  able  to  maintain 
its  ground,  not  only  in  spite,  but  ap- 
parently by  means,  of  tne  immense 
number  of  new  facts  brought  to  bear 

Xn  it  for  nearly  half  a  century 
r  its  proposal,  and  which  at  the 
end  of  tnat  period  continued  to  be 
maintained  by  some  leading;  chemists 
of  the  day.  By  givinff  existence  to 
phlogiston  alone,  Stahl  was  enabled 
to  explain  all  the  then  known  pro- 
cesses of  cbemistry,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deny  bim  the  merit  of  having 
arranged  with  extraordinary  ease,  as 
well  as  simplicity,  tbe  shapeless,  dis- 
torted formulas  of  bis  predecessors, 
Ue  at  least  held  the  light  which 
shewed  to  philosophers  the  chaos 
around  them ;  be  did  service,  if  only 
by  making  darkness  visible.  Tbe 
time  bad  arrived  when  theory,  having 
some  reasonable  appearance  of  truth, 
was  absolutely  necessary.  Things 
were  reduced  to  such  a  pass,  that, 
without  a  theory  to  connect  chemical 
facts  and  to  sprint  seemingly  from 
them,  no  more  coiud  have  been  as- 
sembled. This  want  Stahl  supplied. 
Without  the  admirable  results  ob- 
tained by  bis  followers  in  the  support 
of  his  philosophy,  it  could  never  have 
been  overturned  for  tbe  true  one. 
Tbe  Lavoiserian  system  owed  to  them 


One  of  the  ustfvl  consequenees  of 
an  extensive  theory,  common  to  all 
chemists,  was  the  establishment  of  a 
serviceable  nomenclature.  The  al- 
chemists named  bodies  at  hazard,  ac- 
cording to  certain  ima^pinary  virtues 
and  functions  with  which  they  were 
endowed,  and  expressed  them  by 
complicated  symbols.  In  this  no- 
menclature were  included  all  princi- 
palities and  powers,  kings  and  queen? 
with  fountains  to  bathe  in,  marriages 
and  divorces,  to  be  celebrated  by  led 
bridegrooms  and  silver  brides.  It 
adopted  metallic  divinities,  represen- 
tatives of  pa^an  gods,  and  even  con- 
descended to  impress  birds  and  beasts, 
eagles  and  licms,  the  monarchs  of  tbe 
air  and  of  the  forest,  into  its  service. 

This  curious  jumble  formed  alto- 
gether not  a  bad  index  to  the  state 
of  mind  induced  in  fervent  solitary 
men  by  a  sincere  alchemy.  The  con- 
tentions with  imaginary  enemies,  tbe 
visions  of  beauty  and  glory,  tbe 
glimpses  of  a  deep  bell  —  all  were 
there  typified.  In  proportion  as  tbe 
objects  of  pursuit  became  more  evi- 
dently attainable  and  rational,  tbe 
nomenclature  of  cbemistry  assumed 
a  more  tranquil  character.  Alchemi- 
cal terms  wr  tbe  most  part  disap- 
peared with  tbe  study  of  alchemy. 
The  Stahlians,  however,  were  not 
scientific  enough  to  make  classes,  and 
at  once  to  define  the  place  of  a  body 
in  these  by  certain  regulated  termi- 
nations, as  was  done  in  later  days. 
They  wisely  then  ^ve  names  in 
general  simply  descriptive  of  certain 
tangible  quabties,  of  tbe  manner  or 
of  the  source  of  the  production  of  a 
substance,  and  for  this  purpose  found 
it  convenient  to  retain  much  of  an 
older  nomenclature. 

A  few  specimens  will  suffice  to 
illustrate  their  sage  no-system : — 
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In  this  wrr,altboiigli  great  inoon- 
Tcniences  must  have  been  felt  from 
90  disjointed  a  nomenclature,  the 
danger  of  grafting  hTpotheses  upon 
it  was  at  first  ayoidbl.  It  would 
hare  been  happy  for  Stahlianism  if 
it  bad  continued  to  shun  so  great  an 
eril,  which  ultimately,  indeed,  pro- 
Toked  its  downftl. 

When  the  theory  of  combustion 
WIS  first  proposed,  although  many 
facts  were  nndonbtedly  wantiuff,  ac- 
oordiii^  to  modem  principles  of  phi- 
losc^hising  for  the  establishment  of 
its  truth,  yet  there  were  none  known 
which  actually  militated  against  it. 
By  degrees,  however,  as  the  field  of 
research  expanded,  results  came  forth 
whkh  were  found  more  difficult  of 
explanation.  Perplexities  multiplied 
ts  tut  as  experiments.  Phlogiston 
WIS  no  longer  the  complaisant  and 
serrioeable  affent  by  means  of  which 
a  reason  could  be  assigned  to  every 
cbeoucal  phenomenon,  but  a  very  re- 
bel— an  intractable  mutineer  against 
all  established  authorities,  requiring 
to  be  alternately  coaxedand constrain- 
ed mto  dutiful  action.  The  writings 
of  the  experimentalist  became  more 
hypothetical  in  proportion  as  his  fk- 
Tonrite  belief  was,  not  shaken,  but 
considerably  puzxled;  he  was  now 
continually  called  upon  to  extend  his 
credulity  bevond  the  elementary 
doctrine  of  phlogiston  which  it  was 
found  necessary,  as  the  science  en- 
larged itself,  to  sustahi  by  the  intro- 
duction of  absurdities  sufficiently 
bitter,  no  doubt,  to  the  taste  of  the 
philosopher,  but  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  tranquillity  of  the  Stahlian. 
It  is  reall  v  painfiil  to  look  back  upon 
this  epoch  of  chemical  history,  and 
to  read  all  the  consequences  of  ob- 
itiuate  adherence  to  a  merely  con- 
venient hypothesis;  in  the  wander- 
inn  of  a  mind  acute  as  that  of 
Scoeele,  who  stooped  to  the  framing 
of  romances  which  would  have  fbund 
a  fit  place  with  the  fairy  tales  of  a 
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levity,  the  latter  propertjr  being  in- 
troduced into  the  definition  to  ex- 
plain the  non-diminution  in  weight 
of  bodies  after  combustion  in  close 
vessels, — their  notions  upon  the  sub- 
ject were  confessedly  vague — their 
phlogiston  could  not  be  retained 
alone — it  could  not  be  weighed — no 
sense  took  cognisance  of  it — all  its 
qualities  were  negative — ^it  was  Uttle 
more  than  a  name.  But  a  far  more 
mischievous  doctrine  than  this  pri- 
mary hypothesis  of  Stahl  was  now  to 
arise  from  it  It  became  necessary 
to  concede  a  certain  materiality  to 
phlogiston.  There  were  bold  che- 
mists who  undertook  to  give  it  weight, 
and  still  bolder  experimentalists  who 
determined  the  precise  amount  of 
that  weiffbt.  Bergman  made  a  place 
for  it  in  his  famous  tables  of  elective 
attraction.  The  quantity  of  phlogis- 
ton belonging  to  every  metal  was 
actually  registered  in  many  chemical 
works.  Ikhithematical  formula  were 
introduced  to  express  the  affinities 
and  densities  made  known  through 
the  most  ingeniously  erroneous  pro- 
cesses. It  began  to  appear  every 
where  in  the  nomenclature  of  ohe^ 
mistry.  In  1722,  Dr.  Rutherford 
had  discovered  the  existence  of  a 
peculiar  air,  incapable  of  sustaining 
combustion,  and  destructive  of  ani- 
mal life.  As  this  was  found  in  ves- 
sels where  bodies  had  been  burnt,  it 
received  the  significant  title  of  pA/o- 
gitHcated  air,  on  the  supposition  that 
phlogiston  had  been  imparted  to  it 
from  the  bumiuff  body.  On  the 
other  hand,  Priestley,  by  heating  red 
lead,  obtained  an  air  with  exactly 
opposite  properties — an  air  which  sun- 
ported  combustion  and  animal  liie. 
It  received  the  name  oi  depkUtgU" 
Heated  air,  and  was  conddeif^  as  air 
purified  from  phlogisiton  by  the  ab- 
sorptive  action  of  foreign  bodieik 
The  red  lead  was  gradually  reduced 
to  the  metallic  sUte  during  the  hwt- 
imr  process;  it  had,  consequcntlv, 
A^K^««i  witb  the  pWojpston  m  tiie 
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Old  Names. 
Dephlogisticated  air. 
Phlogisticated  air. 
Phioeision,  or  inflammablt  air. 
Depblogisticated  marine  acid. 
Pblogisticated  ritrioUc  acid. 
Phlogisticated  nitrous  add. 
Phlogisticated  alkalu 

It  was  only  in  1766  that  the 
scientific  world  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  important  gas 
which  we  now  call  hydrogen.  The 
paper  entitled  *^  Experiments  on 
Factitious  Air,**  in  which  its  nature 
was  distinctly  made  known,  is  also 
valuable  as  the  first  important  com- 
munication of  Mr.  Cavendish  to  the 
Boyal  Society. 

Lord  Charles  Cavendish  was  an 
intelligent  nobleman,  who,  for  many 
years,  addicted  himself  with  success 
to  scientific  pursuits ;  but  his  re- 
searches bestowed  upon  the  world  no 
benefit  so  great  as  the  gift  he  pre- 
sented to  it  in  his  son.  Henry  Ca- 
vendish, the  honourable  grandson  of 
two  dukes,  and  during  a  lon^  period 
one  of  the  richest  commoners  m  Eng- 
land, devoted  himself  to  philosophy, 
urg^  by  a  steady  passion  for  the 
acquisition  of  truth.  For  this  he 
neglected  the  natural  delights  of 
youth,  voluntarily  relinquished  the 
pleasures  belonging  to  wealth  and 
station,  and  disappeared  from  society 
to  exist  only  in  the  library  or  the 
laboratory.  Educated  at  Cambridge, 
the  severe  studies  which  are  neces- 
sary for  distinction,  and  which  render 
the^ears passed  there  the  most  learned 
portion  of  an  ordinary  young  man's 
life,  were  to  Cavendish  but  the  first 
steps  in  his  laborious  course;  they 
afforded  him  only  the  elements  of 
knowledge  which  he  was  subse- 
quently to  enlarsre  bvorifiinal  thousrht 


Modern  Names, 
Oxygen. 
Nitrogen. 
Hydrogen, 
Chlorine. 
SalphuroQS  acid. 
Kitroos  acid. 
Prassiate  of  potash. 

years  he  had  avoided  much  inter- 
course with  the  world,  not  because 
he  thought,  with  worthy  Parson 
Brand,  in  Richard8on*8  stoiy,  that  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  was  best 
learned  in  books,  ^  the  calm  result  of 
wise  men*s  wisdom,  uninterrupted  by 
the  noise  and  vanities  that  will  min- 
gle with  personal  conversation,"  but 
Srom  an  actual  aversion  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  that  sort  of  knowledge. 
Constitutionally  shy,  an  unexpected 
intrusion  upon  his  retirement  gave 
him  the  appearance  of  sullen  haughti- 
ness really  foreign  to  his  nature.  He 
suffered  so  much  annoyance  from  the 
usual  ceremonies  of  society,  aa  even, 
occasionally,  violently  to  resent  a 
visit  of  mere  necesaty  and  civility. 
Many  whimsical  stories  are  related  in 
illustration  of  tins.  On  one  occasion, 
an  eminent  banker,  with  whom  Mr. 
Cavendish  d^t,  remarked  that  the 
sum  accumulated  in  the  philosopher's 
name  had  increased  to  a  very  enor- 
mous sum.  This  gentleman  set  out 
for  Mr.  Cavendish^  villa  to  inform 
him  of  the  circumstance ;  admitted  to 
his  presence,  after  some  delay,  he 
was  received  with  a  cold,  uninte- 
rested salutation.  As  soon  as  his 
tale  was  told.  Cavendish,  without 
making  any  other  remark,  inquired 
if  he  Imd  no  more  to  say ;  then  rung 
the  bell,  and  summanly  dismissed 
him.  But  the  vengeance  was  to 
come.  The  next  day  every  shilling 
belomrincr  to  Mr.  Cavendish  was  with- 
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stonU^ooenpied,  had  alone  preaenred 
liim  from  the  wanderings  of  a  mad* 
man.  His  reserve  incrawed  with  hia 
years ;  he  had  long  shunned  the  so- 
ciety of  his  noble  connexions,  and,  in 
his  latter  da^  he  withdrew  even 
from  that  of  his  scientific  contem- 
poraries ;  occasionally  only  he  sat,  a 
tbooghtfnl Judge,  rather  than  a  lis- 
tener, at  Koval  Society  festivities. 
His  Tilla,  at  Streatham,  became  the 
scene  of  his  scientific  pleasures.  There 
be  lived  in  a  perfect  solitude.  Any 
ci  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  who 
danced  occasionaUy  to  cross  his 
path  made  way,  ¥rith  a  wonder  which 
was  almost  awe,  for  the  tall,  aris- 
tocratic figure — habited  in  the  pre- 
cise, wide-skirted,  snuff-coloured  gar- 
ments, and  close-fitting  knee-breeches 
of  another  century — ^which  stooped, 
as  if  bent  to  the  earth  by  weighty 
thoughts. 

His  characteristic  reserve  displayed 
itselfeven  upon  his  death-bed.  When 
he  felt  his  end  approaching,  he  in- 
sisted npon  being  left  quite  alone, 
and  disznissed  his  only  attendant  and 
nurse  from  his  presence.  In  the 
middle  sg^  his  strange  noanner, 
lonely  habits,  and  philosophical  pur- 
suits combined,  would  have  doomed 
him  to  the  tortures  of  a  sorcerer. 


In  all  his  methods  of  resaarch  he 
was  eminently  great  An  accom- 
plished mathematician,  he  brought 
into  experimental  pbflosophy  the 
perfection  of  demonstration  and  the 
accuracy  of  detail  which  belong  to  * 
exact  science.  His  writings  form  a 
remarkable  contrast  with  those  of 
most  chemical  philosophers  of  his 
period.  Simple  and  comprehensive, 
theory  never  found  a  place  in  them 
as  fact,  nor  hypothesis  as  theory. 
Nowhere  are  the  vague  expressions, 
the  loose  notions,  the  **  cooking  and 
trinmiing  processes,**  which  deformed 
the  discoveries  of  that  day,  to  be  met 
with  in  the  publications  of  Cavendish. 
He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  phlo- 
gistic faith;  but  do  little  are  his 
writings  tainted  with  the  extensivt 
errors  of  Stahlianism,  that  they  may 
be  read  at  this  time  with  very  few 
corrections,  and  the  mere  alteration 
of  nomenclature,  as  illustrations  of 
the  doctrines  of  Lavoisier  or  Davy. 
His  articles  of  belief  were  drawn 
up  from  a  true  view  of  facts, 
and,  as  such,  still  remain  a  part  of 
the  gospel  of  the  chemical  philoso- 
pher. 

[We  purpose  concludin|;  this  sub- 
ject in  our  April  number. J 
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LHU,  Septmber  i,  1843. 


My  heart  it  weary,  my  peace  U  gone. 
Haw  thall  I  e*er  my  woes  reveal  7 

X  have  no  money,  I  lie  in  pawn, 
A  ttranger  in  the  town  of  Lille, 
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To  Antwerp  town  I  hadten*d  post, 
And  as  I  took  my  evening  meal 
I  felt  my  pouch,  my  purae  was  lort, 

0  Heaven  I  why  came  I  not  by  Lille? 

I  straightway  calFd  for  ink  and  pen, 
To  grandmamma  I  made  appcid ; 
Meanwhile,  a  loan  of  guineas  ten 

1  borrowed  from  a  friend  at  Lille. 

I  got  the  cash  from  grandmamma 
(Her  gentle  heart  my  woes  could  feel)  ; 

But  where  I  went,  and  what  I  saw, 
What  matters  f  here  I  am  at  Lille. 

My  heart  is  weary,  my  peace  is  gone. 

How  shall  I  e'er  my  woes  reveal  ? 
I  have  no  cash,  I  lie  m  pawn, 

A  stranger  in  the  town  of  Lille. 

n. 

To  stealing  I  can  never  come. 

To  pawn  my  watch  Tm  too  genteel. 
Besides,  I  left  my  watch  at  home. 

How  could  I  pawn  it,  then,  at  Lille  ? 

"  La  noter  sometimes  the  guests  will  say, 

I  turn  as  white  as  cold  boiled  veal; 
I  turn  and  look  another  way, 

/  dare  not  ask  the  bill  at  Lille. 

I  dare  not  to  the  landlord  say, 

"  Good  sir,  I  cannot  pay  your  bill ;" 
He  thinks  I  am  a  Lord  Anglais, 

And  is  quite  proud  I  stay  at  Lille. 

He  thinks  I  am  a  Lord  A^lais, 

TJke  Eothschnd  or  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
And  so  he  serves  me  every  dajr 

The  best  of  meat  and  drink  in  Lille. 

Yet  when  he  looks  me  in  the  face 

I  blush  as  red  as  cochineal ; 
And  think  did  he  but  know  my  case, 

How  changed  he'd  be,  my  host  of  LiUe ! 

My  heart  is  weary,  my  peace  is  gone, 

How  shall  I  e'er  my  woes  reveal  P 
I  have  no  money,  I  lie  in  pawn,  C^  r\r\n\o 

A  stranger  in  the  town  of  LiUc^^d  by  v^OOglL 
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What  Is  yon  iKmse  with  walls  to  thidc, 

All  girt  aronnd  with  gaard  and  ffrille  f 
Oh !  gradoufl  gods,  it  makes  me  siuc, 

It  is  the  prUon-hause  of  Lille  I 

Oh  I  cursed  prison  strong  and  barred, 

It  does  my  very  blood  congeal ! 
I  tremble  as  I  pais  the  gnar^ 

And  quit  that  ugly  i^rt  of  Lille. 

The  church-door  bes^  whines  and  prays, 

All  turn  away  at  hu  appeal : 
Ah,  church*door  beggar  f  go  thy  ways  t 

You're  not  the  poorest  man  in  Lille. 

My  heart  is  weary,  my  peace  is  gone. 

How  shall  I  e'er  my  woes  reveal  P 
I  have  no  money,  I  lie  in  pawn, 

A  stranger  m  the  town  of  lille. 

rv. 

Say,  shall  I  to  yon  Flemish  church, 
And  at  a  Fopbh  altar  kneel  f 

0  do  not  leave  me  in  the  lurch, — 
ril  cry  ye  patron-saints  of  lille  I 

Ye  virgins  dressed  in  satin  hoops. 

Ye  martjrrs  slain  for  mortal  weal, 
Look  Idndly  down !  before  you  stoops 

The  miserablest  man  in  Lille. 

And  lo !  as  I  beheld  with  awe 

A  pictured  saint  (I  swear  'tis  real) 
It  smiled,  and  tum^  to  grandmamma  t  — 

Itdidl — and  I  had  hope  in  Lille  I 

'Twas  five  o'clock,  and  I  could  eat. 
Although  I  could  not  pay,  my  meal : 

1  hasten  back  into  the  street 

Where  lies  my  inn,  the  best  in  Lille. 

What  see  I  on  my  table  stand, — 

A  letter  with  a  well-known  seal  f 
*Tia  grandmamma's  I  — I  know  her  band,— 

**  To  Mr.  M.  A.  Titmarsh,  Lille.** 

^  ft«l  a  Cl**'*^  ^  «*y  *J»"»*»,         ,.  rn.n.n]i> 

1  pant  and  stagger,  fahit  and  reel  I  —  Digitized  by  v^OOglL 
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Wb  begin  our  present  paper  "mtli 
the  avowal  of  our  ahum  and  regret 
at  the  state  of  moral,  not  less  than  of 
political,  anarchy  into  which  society 
in  this  country  seems  rapidly  to  be 
passing.  It  is  no  longer  to  the  great 
councu  of  the  nation,  with  the  sove- 
reign at  its  head,  that  the  people  of 
England  are  taught  to  look  for  any 
thing.  Whatever  may  be  amiss  in 
the  institutions  under  which  we  live, 
whatever  is  defective  in  the  laws,  or 
distasteful  in  the  mode  of  their  ad- 
ministration, we  must  now  seek  the 
redress  of  our  wrongs,  real  or  ima- 
ginary, not  from  the  legislature  of 
the  crown,  or  both,  but  from  our 
own  personal  and  individual  ex- 
ertions. Leagues  and  association- 
clubs,  cabals  and  societies,  are  the 
only  recognised  panacea  for  th^  poli- 
tical maladies  under  which  we  la- 
bour, and  the  only  influences  re- 
sorted to  for  the  improvement  of  our 
social  condition.  And  the  worst  of 
it  is,  that  no  human  being,  either 
within  the  walls  of  parliament  or 
without,  utters  a^llable  against  the 
arrangement.  The  Eep^  Asso- 
ciation, the  Anti-Ck)rn-law  League, 
the  Chartist  Society,  the  Reform 
Club,  are  names  and  titles  as  iully 
recognised  every  where,  as  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Church  of  Rome. 
And  tneir  power  to  sway  the  public 
mind,  their  influence  over  the  con- 
stituencies, and  their  strength  in  both 
houses,  is  admitted  as  readily  by  the 
first  minister  of  the  crown,  as  by  the 
most  ignorant  of  the  populace  whom 
they  cajole  and  plunder. 

U  would  be  a  profitless  under- 
taking to  trace  back  such  societies, 
either  here  or  elsewhere,  to  their 
first  beginnings.  .  Ever  since  ffovem- 
ments  arose— in  other  wor&  ever 


on,  and  the  righteous  work  begun. 
There  was  silence  on  all  political 
subjects,  and  the  affectation  of  free 
ana  easy  lives  among  the  adherents 
of  Catilme,  till  Cicero  dragged  their 
purposes  to  light,  and  cru^d  them. 
Yea,  and  our  own  Puritans,  in  Uke 
manner,  though  they  might  prepare 
their  arms  and  horses  in  many  places, 
spoke  out  only  in  one,  where  the 
law  save  them  a  right  to  speak, 
namely,  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  clubs  of  Paris  hurried  on  the 
first  French  revolution,  it  is  true; 
they  made  and  unmade  laws  at  their 
pleasure.  But  then,  long  before  they 
had  risen  into  importance,  the  weak- 
ness of  the  executive  was  become 
manifest ;  they  but  gave  the  catip  de  ; 
grace  to  a  worn-out  r^^fimey  widch  | 
was  already  in  the  agomes  of  death. 
It  is  not  so  with  us.  The  BritiBh 
constitution  is,  or  appears  to  be,  as 
fresh  and  vigorous  as  it  ever  was. 
The  queen  is  as  much  the  g^uardiaii 
of  the  lavrs,  as  any  of  the  most  re- 
nowned of  her  predecessors.  Tet 
her  people  deliberately  array  them- 
selves, by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  into  dubs,  for  the  ex- 
press and  avowed  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing their  own  ends,  by  bearding  and 
overawing  the  legislature.  How  can 
so  incongruous  a  state  of  thingB  be 
account^  for,  and  into  what  rmlts 
is  it  probable  that,  if  the  system  con- 
tinues, we  shall  eventually  be  led  by 
it? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for 
this,  as  well  as  for  many  other  bless- 
ings of  the  sort,  the  country  stands 
msunly  indebted  to  the  Reform  cabi- 
net of  1831.  Prior  to  that  date, 
there  might  exist  within  the  realm 
political  assodations  in  abundance, 
but  they  reodved  no  countenance 
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more  than  Lord  Grey  and  bis  cabi- 
net, which  forced  the  Reform-bill 
upon  the  king  and  tbe  nation.  And 
m  Political  Union  became  really 
ibnnidable  only  after  tbe  king*8  mi- 
lUBter  had  corresponded  familiarly 
with  its  leaders,  and  lent  bis  officisl 
fisnks  for  the  conveyance  of  their 
mandates  from  one  great  town  to 
another.  Now,  tbongb  it  be  very 
easy  to  strike  up  an  alliance  of  tbis 
sort,  to  array  tbe  people,  under  tbe 
executive,  against  tbe  laws,  and  tbus 
to  wrest  firom  a  reluctant  legislature 
whatever  concessions  tbe  people  may 
require,  it  is  not  so  easy,  wben  a 
particular  purpose  bas  been  served, 
to  re-estabtisb  tbe  law's  supremacy. 
What  the  people  have  done  once, 
tbey  naturally  conceive  tbey  may  do 
again;  and  tbe  government,  wnicb 
MS  encouraged  them  in  tbe  per- 
formance of  a  first  feat,  will  set  very 
awkwardly  about  tbe  business  of  dis- 
countenancing a  second.  We  believe 
sineerdy  tbat,  having  carried  tbe 
Befonn-bill,  the  AVbigs  would  bave 
been  thankfdl  to  draw  over  tbe  means 
of  their  own  success  a  veil  of  ob- 
livion. Having  thanked  Mr.  Attwood 
and  his  hundred  tbousand  men,  tbey 
gare  him  every  encouragement  to 
retire  again  into  private  ^Se ;  and  so 
far  thev  succeeded  that,  by  a  formal 
vote  of  the  chie&,  tbe  great  National 
Politieal  Union  was  dissolved.  But, 
like  an  enormous  eartb-worm  cut 
into  hits,  tbe  Union  soon  b^;an  to 
put  fortb  an  abundant  crop  of  bead- 
and-tail  nieces.  Out  of  tbe  elements 
which  tne  Eeform  agitation  bad 
shaken  up,  societies  of  Cbartists  in 
Bn^knd,  of  Precursors  and  Repeal- 
ers in  Ireland,  were  constructed ;  and 
BOW  there  bave  followed  tbese,  tbe 
Anti-Com-law  League,  tbe  League 
i^ainst  tbe  Anti-Gom-law  League, 
the  Currency  League,  witb  we  know 


nor  still  continues  to  get  attached  to 
bis  petitions,  and  bis  own  indefatiga- 
ble mdustry,  botb  tbroueh  tbe  press 
and  elsewhere.  Indeed,  the  Cbartists 
never  were,  nor  ever  could  be,  ren- 
dered formidable  to  any  ffovemment, 
lacking  as  tbey  did  all  the  elements 
of  strength,  save  one.  We  admit 
tbe  extent  of  their  numbers  at  one 
time,  though  we  believe  that,  even 
in  that  respect,  their  leaders  used 
grossly  to  aeceive  both  the  public 
and  themselves.  But  what  can  mere 
numbers  effect  in  a  country  like  this, 
where  the  notion  of  carrying  points 
by  appealing  to  physical  K>rce  is 
universally  scouted  ?  Tbe  Cbartists 
never  bad  among  them  a  single  man 
of  weight,  on  account  of  bis  talents, 
his  property,  or  bis  position  in  so- 
ciety. Tbey  were  powerless,  from 
the  first,  at  tbe  hustings,  and  ob- 
noxious to  tbe  electors  ffcnerally,  on 
whose  privileges  tbey  desired  to  en- 
croach. Their  theones  were  seen  to 
be,  by  more  than  tbe  educated  classes, 
visionary,  if  not  mischievous,  in  tbe 
extreme.  And  their  insane  attempt 
at  insurrection,  under  Lord  John 
Ru8sell*s  model  magistrate,  John 
Frost,  dissipated  whatever  of  prestige 
might  bave  previously  adhered  to 
them,  as  an  ofisboot  from  Mr.  Att- 
wood*s  more  organised  band.  It  has 
been  otherwise  with  tbe  Precursor 
and  Repeal  Associations,  if,  indeed,  it 
be  worth  while  to  treat  as  distinct 
societies  which  difiered  at  tbe  outset 
only  in  name,  and  soon  sank  tbat 
difference  by  merging  tbe  one  into 
tbe  other.  Their  iimuence,  not  in 
Ireland  alone,  but  in  EngUmd  also, 
bas  been,  and  still  continues  to  be, 
tremendous.  Indeed,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  is  on  tbis  side 
of  St.  George's  Channel  tbat  tbey 
bave  mainly  told,  and  that  it  was 
with  a  view  to  their  so  telling,  that 


at  Dablin,  over  ^eir  cupt  at  a  hun- 
dred public  dinnen,  and  in  the  open 
air  to  aasembled  thousands.  They 
have  used  the  press,  the  pulpit,  the 
very  altar  itself,  as  instruments 
through  which  to  sway  the  public 
mind  to  their  own  purposes.  They 
have  received  subscriptions,  imposed 
taxes,  organised  an  entire  nation,  and 
moved  it  hither  and  thither  as  best 
suited  their  own  humours.  There 
has  been  in  all  their  appeals  to  a 
sensitive  and  ignorant  populace,  a 
tone  of  unmiti«ited  vituperation  to- 
wards England  and  the  English. 
All  the  miseries  that  afflict  Ire- 
land, her  poverty,  her  idleness,  her 
crime,  are  attributed,  without  cir- 
cumlocution, to  English  tyranny. 
And  the  crowds,  excited  by  such  de- 
clarations, have  been  tolc(,  over  afid 
over  again,  that  there  needs  but  the 
repeal  of  an  unjust  act  of  parliament 
to  accomplish  the  complete  cure  of 
the  ilb  under  which  they  suffer. 
Moreover,  the  act  of  union  has  been 
held  up  to  public  abhorrence  as  a 
great  cheat — asaleg^lative  falsehood. 
It  was  carried  by  bribery  of  the  most 
barefaced  kind  against  the  known 
will  of  the  nation.  It  was,  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  parliament  which 
consented  to  it,  a  complete  over- 
leaping of  its  powers.  Obedience  to 
it  may  be,  and  is  enforced  at  the 
point  of  the  basnet ;  but,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  it  can  bind  no  man*s 
conscience.  And  some  millions  of 
men — Mr.  0*Connell  says  three,  at 
the  least — accept  these  statements  as 
truths,  and  are  associated  and  banded 
together  for  the  purpose  of  aotinff 
upon  them.  Still  both  leaders  and 
people  alike  repudiate  the  idea  that 
blood  shall  be  shed,  rather  than  that 
their  project  fail  of  success.  They  will 
have  no  civil  war,  no  i»«parations 
for  war,  no  collecting  of  arms,  or 
ammunition,  or  military  stores.  There 
must  be  quietness,  decorum^  osten- 
tatious loyalty,  wherever  Repealers 
come  together;  <Mily  repeal  must  and 


could  be  carried  by  means  such  as  be 
proposes?  We  are  convinced  that 
he  does  not  And,  as  we  are  fitf 
from  thinking  that  either  he  or  the 
priests  contemplate  the  lighting  up 
of  a  civil  war  in  the  heart  of  their 
unhappy  country,  we  are  forced  to 
look  about  in  the  hope  of  discovering 
some  other,  and  really  attainable  end, 
at  which,  under  so  specious  and  po- 
pular a  disguise,  they  may  be  drivmg. 
ifdther  are  we  at  an^  loss  in  & 
management  of  this  mquiry.  Hie 
movement  is  one  against  the  Esta- 
blished Church ;  it  is  a  war  of  Popoy 
against  Protestantism.  They  who 
wage  it  raise  a  cry  for  that  whidi 
they  know  to  be  unattainable,  and 
plead,  as  their  excuse,  the  existence 
of  a  state  of  things,  which  certainly 
might  be  difierent  were  the  legjis- 
lature  so  to  determine,  and  wmch 
they  describe  as  intolerable.  Iftbece 
be  any  who  believe  that  the  views  of 
the  conspirators  extend  beyond  thii, 
we  shall  not  stop  to  argue  the  point 
with  them.  The  fixity  of  tenure, 
which  has  been  so  often  hinted  at  of 
late,  may,  and,  perhaps,  does  mean 
such  a  re-adjustment  of  the  landed 
property  of  Ireland,  as  the  poor  Irish 
themselves  delight  to  contemplate. 
But  this  is  not  quite  so  desr.  For 
there  must  be  a  frightfld  upheaving 
of  the  social  worid,  ere  yon  can  dis- 
place  one  set  of  proprietors  and  bring 
in  another,  even  though  the  latter  do 
claim  to  inherit  from  a  line  unjustlv 
broken,  and  the  former  trace  back 
their  title  to  some  deed  of  viobnee 
perpetrated  only  a  couple  of  cen- 
turies ago.  And  brace,  however  strong 
may  be  their  desire  to  accomplish 
aomethinff  of  the  sort,  we  cannot 
think  so  badly  of  Mr.  0*Connell  and 
the  priests  as  to  believe  that  they, 
deliberately,  and  with  their  eyes  optt, 
look  forwijd  to  so  despente  a  strag- 
gle. No.  Hieiis  is  an  object  maoi 
more  practicable,  as  well  as  much 
more  safo.  They  are  the  cfaamptons 
of  Popeiy   against   the   Protestant 
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of  Che  Protastoiit  bishops  in  IreUnd 
should  be  repressed,  and  a  fourth  port 
of  the  pn^rty  of  the  clergy  in  that 
cotuitTT   taken   away    from    them, 
would  nare  been  met  by  something 
more  than  the  stem  rebuke  of  the 
goTenuncnt.   There  was  a  time  when 
to  speak  of  penstontng  the  Popish 
priests,  or  otnerwise  providing  for 
them    by   law,  would   have  raised 
aninst  the  unlucky  advocate  of  the 
suieme  a  perfect  storm  of  vitupera- 
tion.     There    was    a    time   when 
barely  to  hint  at  the  entire  disesta^ 
Uishment  of  the  Protestant  Church 
in  Ireland  would  have  incurred  for 
him  who  should  have  been  insane 
enough  to  utter  it,  the  chance,  at 
least,  of  three  months'  residence  in 
the  Tower.    Moreover,  we  are  speak- 
ii^   of  times   which   most   of  our 
readers  are  iM^bably  old  enough  to 
recollect,  and  of  the  temner  of  which 
the  younger  portion  yrm  be  able  to 
judge  by  referring  to  their  Annual 
RegUiers  taij  time  between  the  be- 
ginning of  tne  century  and  the  year 
1829.    Roman  Catholics  were  then 
petitioners,  and  humble  petitioners 
too,  for  a  participation  in  the  civil 
rights  whicn  their  Protestant  fellow- 
subjects  exercised.  They  never  hinted 
at  a  wish  to  disturb  the  very  feeblest 
of    England's    settled    institutions. 
The^    were   supplicants   then,    not 
bullies,  and  they  found  among  the 
good  and  the  wise  not  a  few  who 
stood  forward  to  plead  for  them  in 
bodi  houses  of  parliament.    More- 
over, the  stnmffest  plea  which  their 
advocates  urged,  turned  iroon  the 
increased  degree  of  strength  which 
the  Protestant  Church  would  receive, 
were  she  freed  from  the  charge  which 
then  Lnr  against  her,  that  she  perse- 
cuted for  conscience  sake : — 


swore, '  tkst  thsy  will  not  exsrcise  say 
privilege,  to  which  ibey  art  or  mty  biu 
come  entitled ,  to  disturb  or  weakea  tbe 
ProteeCaot  religion  or  ProtetUnt  go?era- 
mont  in  Ireland.' 

"  Yonr  pecitionere  moet  humbly  beg 
letve  to  shew,  that  however  painfui  it  is 
to  their  feelings,  that  it  should  still  be 
thought  neeeasary  to  eiact  such  tests 
from  them,  and  from  them  alon«  of  aU  hia 
majesty's  subjects,  they  can  with  perfeet 
truth  affirm,  that  tht  poiitietl  and  mortl 
priHcipUt  which  are  !lh9r$by  atttrtmi,  ar$ 
mot  only  eoafonmibU  to  their  opiuunu,  but 
expreuUf  inculeated  by  the  religion  uhich 
they  profeet* 

**  That  tbe  total  abolition  (of  their  in- 
capacities,  £cc.)  will  be  found  not  only 
compatible  witn,  but  highly  conducive  to, 
the  perpect  security  of  evfry  establiihment, 
RELIGIOUS  or  po/t<tea/,fUN0  existing  in  this 
realm. 

"  For  your  petitioners  most  explicitly 
declare,  that  they  do  not  seek  or  wish,  in 
the  refMteet  degrei,  to  injure  or  encroach 
upoB  '  the  rights,  privihfges,  immunities, 
possessions,  or  rerenues  appertaining  to 
tbe  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Protectant 
religion,  as  by  law  established,  or  to  the 
churches  committed  to  their  charge,  or 
to  anj  of  Aem/  —  the  sole  object  of  your 
petitioners  being  an  equal  participation, 
upon  euual  terms  with  their  fellow-sub- 
ieets,  of  tbe  full  benefits  of  the  British 
laws  and  constitution." 

The  same  parties  appealing  again 
in  1808  assert,— 

"  Your  petitioners  moat  solemnly  de- 
clare, that  they  do  not  seek  or  wish  in 
any  way  to  injure  or  encroach  upon  the 
rights,  privileges,  possessions,  or  re- 
venues appertaining  to  the  bishops  and 
clergy  ot  the  Protestant  religion,  as  by 
law  established,  or  to  tbe  churches  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  or  to  any  of  tbem  ; 
the  extent  of  their  humble  supplication 
being,  that  they  be  goTemed  by  the  same 
laws,  and  rendered  capable  of  the  same 
civil  and  military  offices,  franchisee.  re- 
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rights,  seek  not,  tlqx  do  they  wish,  to 
burden  the  state  with  any  provision  in 
person  for  the  ministers  ot  their  religion, 
nor  do  they  seek,  nor  haye  they  sought, 
to  deprive  any  clau  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects of  any  righi,  privilege,  or  franchise 
whatsoever." 

So  spoke  the  Irish  Boman  Catho- 
lics as  often  as  they  approached  the 
le^slature,  while  ^et  tne  civil  dis- 
abilities under  which  they  laboured 
continued  in  force.  They  stated  their 
case  calmly,  yet  solemnly ;  nor  ever 
omitted  to  declare  before  God  and 
man  that  the^  cherished  no  ulterior 
design  of  using  the  influence  that 
might  be  obtained  by  them  in  a  spirit 
hostile  to  the  Elstablished  Church. 
And,  at  all  stages  of  the  controversy, 
whether  the  majority  went  with  them 
or  against  them,  there  was  a  distinct 
avowal  on  the  part  of  parliament, 
that  the  first  duty  of  the  l^lature 
was  to  support  the  Established 
Church;  and  that  no  measure  of 
which  the  tendency  miffht  be  to  im- 
pair its  efficiency,  would  for  a  mo- 
ment be  considered.  Indeed  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  Catholic  claims  ceased 
not  to  urge  this,  as  their  strongest 
argument  in  favour  of  concession. 
"  What  hope  of  peace  can  there  be 
for  the  empire  while  loyal  men  and 
true,  men  of  rank,  iimuence,  and 
wealth,  continue  to  be  suspected  of 
designs  which  they  deprecate,  and  by 
reason  of  such  groundless  suspicion 
find  themselves  branded  as  traitors  ? 
Open  to  Roman  Catholics  the  doors 
of  parliament,  render  them  eligible  to 
all  offices  of  trust  and  responsibility 
under  the  crown,  and  they  will  be 
the  first  to  support  you,  should  the 
great  institutions  of  the  country  be 
assailed,  whether  the  attack  be  made 


copal  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and 
the  doctrine,  government,  and  discipline 
thereof;  and  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
the  doctrine,  worship,  government,  and 
discipline  thereof,  a$  the  tam/e  are  by  Uw 
aiablisked,'* 

In  like  manner  the  committee  of 
the  12th  of  May,  1828,  came  to  the 
following,  among  other  resolutions  :— 

'* '  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  com. 
mittee  that  it  is  expedient  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  laws  affecting  his  majesty's 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  Great  Bri. 
tain  and  Ireland,  with  a  riew  to  such 
final  and  conciliatory  adjustment,  as  may 
be  conducive  to  the  peace  and  strengUi  (f 
the  United  Kingdom,  to  the  ttabilittf  rf  the 
Protestant  Establishment,  and  to  the  ge* 
neral  salirfaclion  and  concord  of  all  classes 
of  his  majesty's  subjects.'*' 

And,  finally,  when  the  bill  jpassed 
which  threw  open  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics all  the  offices  of  state  except  one, 
and  the  doors  of  both  houses  of  par- 
liament, an  oath  was  proposed  to  the 
newly  admitted  members,  and  by 
them  accepted,  which,  if  any  form  of 
words  can  bind  men*s  consciences  to 
any  thing,  bound  them  to  abstain 
from  all  endeavours  to  weaken,  much 
less  to  destroy,  the  Protestant  Esta- 
blished Churcn  either  in  England  or 
in  Ireland.  We  subjoin  the  form  of 
oath  as  a  curiosity  in  these  days : — 

<''!  do  swear,'"  says  the  Papist, 
" '  that  I  will  defend,  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power,  the  settlement  of  property 
within  this  realm  as  established  by  the 
laws.  And  I  do  hereby  disclaim,  dis- 
aTow,  and  solemnly  abjure  any  intention 
to  subvert  the  present  Church  Establish, 
ment,  as  settled  by  law  within  this  realm. 
And  I  do  solemnly  swear,  that  I  never 
will  exercise  any  privilege,  to  which  I 
am  or  may  become  entitled .  to  disturb  or 
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appetr  ereiy  prospect  of  rest  both 
for  England  aiid  for  Ireland ;  for,  let 
truth  be  told,  so  Ions  as  the  cabinet 
whkh  passed  the  Reuef-bill  remained 
in  office,  Soman  Catholic  members 
abstained,  with  excellent  taste,  from 
trying  the  tenacity  of  an  oath  which 
was  sul  green ;  and  the  more  sanguine 
among  their  Protestant  supporters 
laid,  and  perhaps  beliered,  Uiat  the 
Church  in  Ireland  was  become  as 
secure  as  the  Church  in  Yorkshire. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  Welling- 
ton cabinet  following  as  it  did  upon 
the  heels  of  the  three  glorious  da3rs 
m  Paris,  gave  the  signal,  as  it  were, 
for  the  opening  of  the  sluice-gates  of 
political  confusion  all  over  the  king- 
Qom.  Amid  scenes  on  whidi  pos- 
terity will  look  back  with  wonder 
the  Reform -bill  passed;  and  then 
began  that  state  of  things  of  which 
we  are  now  reaping  the  fruits,  and 
of  which  he  must  be  an  enthusiastic 
as  well  as  a  far-seeing  statesman  who 
will  venture  to  foretell  the  end.  Nor 
can  we,  in  sober  sadness,  express 
much  surprise  at  the  effect  which 
such  sweeping  changes,  brought  about 
hy  such  means,  produced  upon  the 
moral  sense  of  the  nation.  Had  the 
(M  constitution  held  its  ground,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir 
Kobert  Peel  remained  to  work  it,  we 
are  convinced  that  neither  Eepeal 
AsBociations  nor  And  -  Com  -law 
leagues  ever  would  have  been  heard 
o£  Even  0*Connell  himself  little 
mhidfal  as  he  is  of  the  obligations  of 
truth,  would  have  hesitated,  in  the 
£ue  of  a  government  which  had 
yidded  so  much,  to  ask  for  more ; 
or  if  he  had,  in  the  tone  at  least  which 
isnow  familiar  to  him,  he  would  have 
reaped  his  reward.  But  who  can 
wonder  that  not  he  alone,  but  others 
of  loftier  name  and  more  unsullied 
reputation,  should  have  felt  them- 


which  we  are  or  may  become  entitled 
to  disturb  or  weaken  the  Protestant 
religion  or  Protestant  government  of 
the  United  Kingdom;  and  that  in 
the  presence  of  God  we  have  pro- 
fened,  testified,  and  declared  that  we 
made  such  declaration,  and  every 
part  thereof,  in  the  plain  ancl  ordinary 
sense  of  our  words,  and  without 
any  evasion,  eauivocation,  or  mental 
reservation  wnatever.  But  what 
then  ?  All  this  was  done  and  spoken 
under  a  state  of  things  as  different 
from  that  which  surrounds  us  now, 
as  day  is  from  night.  The  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland  was  nresided  over 
then  by  twenty-two  arcnbishops  and 
bidiops.  Its  edifices  were  kept  in 
repair  by  a  rate  levied,  as  it  is  levied 
in  £ngland,  upon  all  classes  of  the 
people  indiscnminately ;  and  to  it 
was  intrusted  the  management  of 
whatever  extent  of  education  the  go- 
vernment thought  fit  to  bestow  upon 
the  king*s  Irish  subjects.  The  avil 
government  likewise  was  then  a  Pro- 
testant government.  Not  only  the 
lord -lieutenant  and  his  executive 
were  all  Protestants,  but  down  to  the 
most  inconsiderable  borough  in  the 
island,  all  authority  was  vested  in 
Protestant  hands.  How  stands  the 
case  now?  Tou  no  longer  require  the 
nation  to  keep  the  edifices  of  your 
churches  in  repair.  You  la^  this 
burden  on  the  Church  itself;  thus 
virtually  reducing  it  from  the  rank 
of  an  establishment  to  that  of  a  sect, 
endowed,  indeed,  and  somewhat 
privileged,  but  no  longer  established. 
And  as  to  your  Protestant  govern- 
ment, where  is  it?  Your  lord- 
lieutenant  being  an  Englishman  wor- 
riiips  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
English  Churdi.  But  all  the  real 
power  of  the  country,  tVe  TmuoidpaL 
authorities,  the  locaX  ina©^!^  » 
much  more  in  tbe  \u^^  of  ^omaii 
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but  yours.  You,  the  late  ministers 
of  the  crown,  denumded  these  things, 
assuring  us  all  the  while  that  you  were 
strengthening  the  Protestant  Church 
and  goYernment  of  the  country. 
We  believed  you,  as  it  was  right  and 
civil  in  us  to  do ;  and  now  in  asking 
for  more,  we  only  carry  out  your 
own  great  principle.  For  if  the  Pro- 
testant Church  be  rendered  more 
efficient  by  the  process  of  cropping 
and  parinff  which  the  endowments  of 
its  clergy  have  undergone,  it  follows 
as  a  necessary  result  that  to  bring 
it  to  perfection,  you  hare  only  to 
take  away  these  endowments  alto- 
gether." 

That  some  reasoning  of  this  sort 
goes  on  in  the  minds  of  such  men  as 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Lord  Camoys, 
Mr.  Wyse,  and  even  Mr.  W.  S. 
O'Brien,  we  cannot  for  a  moment 
doubt.  They  are  all  gentlemen  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  term ;  men  of 
honour  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life, 
and  we  doubt  not  sincere  in  their 
religious  principles,  however  mistaken 
we  may  believe  the  last  to  be.  But 
what  has  induced  them  to  listen  to 
such  sophistry  P  What  is  it  that  gives 
them  courage  to  speak  out  as  they  do 
before  the  legislature  ?  We  answer, 
the  miserable  state  of  Ireland,  the 
absolute  anarchy  which  Mr.  0*Con- 
nell  and  the  priests,  through  the 
agency  of  the  Repeal  Ass^dation, 
have  contrived  to  introduce  there, 
and  the  hope,  half  formed,  that  God 
who  often  brings  good  out  of  evil, 
will  enable  them  to  work  upon  the 
fears  both  of  the  government  and 
the  English  people  to  consent  to  that 
which  IS  the  dearest  object  of  their 
hearts, — the  overthrow  of  Protestant- 
ism and  the  establishment  of  Popery 
as  the  dominant  form  of  Christianity 
in  Ireland.  Neither  are  we  so  un- 
just towards  Mr.  O'Connell  and  the 


whatever  he  may  in  his  heart  beliere 
to  be  the  worth  of  it.  At  the  same 
time  with  his  personal  ambition  and 
love  of  money,  there  is  probably 
mixed  up  no  ordinary  extent  of  zeal 
for  the  temporal  advancement  of  a 
church  of  which,  in  things  spiritual, 
it  is  his  pride  to  declare  hiniself  the 
most  humble  and  faithful  servant. 
And  as  to  the  priests,  who  can  doubt 
their  honesty  of  purpose  ?  It  enters 
into  the  verjr  spirit  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  to  aun  at  ascendancy  every 
where  and  by  every  means.  Hence 
while  in  Austria  and  in  Spain  the 
clergy  of  that  church  are  the  most 
bigoted  supporters  of  absolutism,  in 
Ireland  they  ally  themselves  with  the 
democratic  principle;  not  because 
they  cherish  any  love  for  democratic 
institutions  in  the  abstract,  but  be- 
cause their  only  chance  of  success 
against  a  Protestant  constitution,  lies 
in  making  common  cause  with  liberals 
of  every  class,  till  they  bring  matters 
to  a  scramble. 

If  Lords  Shrewsbury  and  Camovs, 
Mr.  Wyse  and  Mr.  O'Brien,  are  able 
to  reconcile  the  terms  of  the  oath 
which  they  have  sworn  to  their 
speeches  and  votes  in  parliament,  we 
have  not  one  word  to  say  against  it. 
With  Sir  James  Graham  we  beg  to 
decline  the  invidious  task  of  Mentor 
to  other  men's  consciences ;  though, 
in  truth,  my  Lord  Camoys'  declara- 
tion on  the  15th  of  August,  184d, 
does  read  very  queerly :  — 

'*  He  bad  spoken  of  unredressed 
grieyancea,  and  be  might  be  asked  what 
tiiev  were.  He  wonld  say  at  once,  and 
witnout  hesitation,  the  state  of  the  Church 
in  Ireland.  He  admitted  that  the  Church 
was  a  delicate  matter  for  him  to  dwell 
upon,  but  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  do 
so.  He  said  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
did  not  deserve  liberty,  unless  they  con- 

tinued  arnursA  nf  no^taHnn  till  thpir  orriav. 
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ooootij.    On  my  othar  temt  he  would 
aot  oondefMod  to  sit  in  pArliamenL" 

Ab  to  Mr.  Wyie  and  Mr.  O^Brien, 
it  would  be  »  watte  of  time  and  paper 
to  aaote  fixon  them.  They  have  never 
i|X)ken,  fbr  these  last  two  yean, 
without  demanding  that  the  Esta- 
blished Church  should  be  set  aside 
in  Lrdand  as  the  one  great  monster 
eyil,  the  maintenanee  of  which  is  in- 
compatible with  any  de^pree  of  peace  in 
that  country.  And  agam  we  say,  that 
if  they  are  able  to  reamdle  such  pro- 
oeedinfls  with  the  terms  of  their  oath 
and  the  dictates  of  conscience,  we 
ahtll  not  be  the  parties  to  denounce 
them.  But  how  Lord  John  Bussell, 
the  leader  of  the  Whig  party,  and 
still  more  how  Captain  Kous,  the 
Conseryative  (God  help  the  mark  I), 
member  for  Westminster,  can  so  far 
forget  themselves  as  to  echo  these 
wild  ravings,  is  indeed  a  mystery 
which  nothing  can  explain  except  a 
right  understanding  of  the  designs  of 
that  monster  Association,  against 
which  the  government  has  at  length 
declared  war.  It  is  worth  while  to  put 
on  record  some  of  the  sayings  of  the 
latter  gentleman ;  were  it  only  because 
of  the  confirmation  which  they  afford 
to  our  opinions  concerning  what  are 
the  real  views  of  the  Bep^ers,  or  at 
all  events  of  their  leader, — 

"  Captain  Rous  said,  that  perhaps 
the  sentimenta  he  was  about  to  express 
would  be  found  to  differ  Tery  much  from 
those  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  near  him, 
and  many  of  his  constituents  .  •  •  •  The 
noble  lord  (J.  Russell)  wished  to  do  all 
be  could  for  Ireland,  but  hia  hands  were 
tied  up  by  Pretbyttrian  bigotry  in  Scoim 
]and,  and  Protestant  bigotry  in  England. 
(Loud  cries  and  roucb  excitement  on  the 
miniaterial  benches,  and  cheers  from  the 


thatr  tanure  of  office  woald  aot  be  worth 
twentv-four  houra'  purchase,  if  they  m* 
prmad  the  opiniona  which  he  waa  stating, 
or  brought  forward  any  great  measure  of 
relief  for  Ireland,  (Hear,  hear.)  With 
regard  to  Roman  Catholic  emancipation, 
manv  stateamen  supported  that  measure 
on  tne  ground  that  it  was  the  extreme 
demand  wbieh  the  Iriah  would  ever 
make  (Hear,  hear,  from  the  ministerial 
benches) ;  but  whotvwr  aeUd  on  iuch  m 
prineipU  were  totally  ignorant  of  kummn 
nature,  or  something  akin  to  a  naturai 
/oet  It  wu  aa  if  be  owed  a  man  lOOOt, 
acknowledged  the  debt,  paid  an  instal- 
ment of  bOOL,  and  expected  his  creditor 

to  do  without  the  rest Had  the 

debt  been  altogether  refused,  Ireland 
might  say.  You  act  like  a  common  bully  ; 
but,  if  it  were  not  now  paid,  she  might 
add,  You  act  like  a  common  rogue,  (  Hear, 
hear,  flrom  the  oppoaition  benches.)  There 
ware  certain  acclesiaatical  revenuea  in 
Ireland  appropriated  to  religioua  pur« 
poses,  amounting  to  about  500,000/. ; 
but  this  sum,  instead  of  contributing  to 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  8,000,000 
inhabitanta  of  Ireland,  was  devoted  to 
the  religioua  instruction  of  850,000  per- 
sona belonging  to  the  Church  of  £ng. 
land.  Such  a  thing  was  really  too  glar- 
ing ;  it  would  not  bear  argument,  (Cheers 
from  the  opposition  benches.)  What 
was  the  cry  of  hon.  gentlemen,  and  par- 
ticularly Irish  gentlemen,  on  that  (the 
miniiterial)  aide  1  *  No  Popery,  and  Pro^ 
tuUtnt ascendancy  ;*  but,  notwithstanding 
this  cry,  the  proportion  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  Ireland  had  vastly  increased  since 
the  Union.  The  cry,  therefore,  had 
fiiiled  ;  but  still  there  were  plenty  of  men 
in  England  and  Scotland  ready  to  go  to 
battle  for  the  foolish  cry  of  *  No  Popery, 
and  Protestant  ascendancy  ;*  and  even 
some  respectable  gentlemen  talked  about 
having  fair  play,  and  of  the  Boyne  run- 
ning down  with  blood.  He  could  aa 
soon  listen  to  the  bowUng  of  wild  beaau. 
{Cheersfromihioppotitwn*)  Wbatwon\d 
be  the  feelings  of  Protestants  if  placed  m 
the   poaition  of  the  Roman  Catbolica^ 
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onr  readers*  attention  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  argument  which  is  ad- 
duced. There  was  agitation  in  Ire- 
land, and  a  threat  of  demanding  Re- 
peal. Lord  John  Russell  struck  a 
blow  at  the  Established  Church,  and 
the  Agitator  became  quiet.  The 
blow  was  turned  aside,  and  behold, 
notwithstanding  the  *' compact  alli- 
ance" of  Lichfield  House,  the  cry  for 
Repeal  rose  a^ain  with  redoubled 
vehemence.  SText  followed  the 
change  in  the  ffovemment,  and  on 
the  assumption  tnat  Sir  Robert  Feel 
would  not  lay  the  Protestant  Church 
at  the  feet  of  Popery,  the  flame 
which  had  burned  with  a  clouded 
lustre  overspread  all  Ireland  at 
once.  Repeal,  therefore,  is  the  watch- 
word. The  overthrow  of  the  Church 
is  the  great  object  which  they  who 
shout  that  shout  desire ;  and  never, 
unless  one  or  other  of  two  events  be- 
fall— unless  the  Church  be  sacrificed, 
or  the  Repeal  Association  put  down — 
may  we  nope  to  see  quiet  in  that 
portion  of  tne  empire,  which,  more 
than  all  others,  stands  in  need  of 
it 

Men  who  play  for  a  high  stake 
command  a  certain  portion  of  our 
reverence,  even  while  we  think  them 
wrong  in  the  end  which  they  are 
seeking,  and  veij  blamable  because 
of  the  means  which  they  use  for  the 
attainment  of  it.  Mr.  0*Connell*s 
ostensible  object  is  a  great  one.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  the  rooting  out  of 
what  he  professes  to  regard  as  a  pesti- 
lent heresy,  and  the  setting  up  of  the 
church  of  hb  fathers  on  tne  ruins  of 
the  Protestant  establishment.  Yield 
to  him  in  this,  let  the  Beresfords  and 
Whateleys  give  place  to  the  Murrays 
and  MacHaies,  not  in  their  episcoiMl 
residences  only,  but  on  the  bishops^ 
bench  in  the  House  of  I^ords,  and  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say  but  that  he 
might  Mcome,  at  least  for  a  while, 
among  the  most  determined  support- 


while  we  would  resist  them  to  the 
death,  and  describe  as  traitors  uid 
renegadeft  all  who,  professing  attach- 
ment to  the  true  church,  speak  or 
vote  for  her  dismemberment,  it  is 
impossible  to  withhold  from  the  out- 
of-'doors  assailants  of  the  establish- 
ment, the  degree  of  respect  which 
brave  men  fed  for  foemen  worthy  of 
their  steel.  Within  the  two  houses  we 
are  not,  indeed,  prepared  to  go  so  fiur, 
for  our  consdenoes  are  not  sufficiently 
elastic  to  get  over  the  oath  which  has 
been  transcribed  elsewhere,  and 
which  every  Roman  Catholic  member 
has  taken.  And  had  Lord  Stourton^s 
motion,  by  any  piece  of  good  luck  or 
higher  principle,  come  to  an  issue, 
there  might  have  been  much  to  interest 
as  well  as  instruct  in  watching  how 
noble  lords  and  honourable  gentle- 
men chose  to  take  it.  But  we  have 
no  feeling  of  the  sort.,  no  touch  of 
respect  about  us,  when  we  turn  out 
eyes  towards  another  association 
which  has  been  doing  its  best  for 
some  time  back  to  excite  discontent 
and  disaffection  among  the  peo^e. 
We  allude  to  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League,  without  any  exception  the 
most  selfish,  dirt^,  chandler -shop 
combination  of  designing  men  which 
modem  times,  fruitful  as  they  may 
be  in  abominations,  has  yet  brought 
together. 

The  Anti-Com-Law  League  is  a 
conspiracy  entered  into  for  uie  pur- 
pose of  ruining  the  country-gentle- 
men and  farmers  of  England,  in 
order  that  a  certain  number  of  mas- 
ter-manufacturers may  grow  richer 
than  they  are.  It  does  not  so  much 
as  profess  to  entertain  any  kindly 
feelings  towards  the  labouring  classes. 
What  it  wants  is  to  command  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  cotton  and  woollen  trade 
throughout  the  world ;  and  as  this  is 
not  to  be  done  unless  we  in  England 
be  able  to  manufacture  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate  than  all  other  nations. 
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ibai  the  money  power  is  with  them; 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  have 
contriyed  to  carry  their  sahecnptions 
proves  that  there  is  no  mis-statement 
m  the  ease.  Still  they  are  not  con- 
tent They  made  their  fortunes 
imder  the  existing  system,  and  miffht, 
(Hie  would  think,  keep  them,  if  tn^ 
ireie  wise.  But  nothing  will  satis^ 
their  avarice  till  the  whole  land  of 
the  kingdom  pass  into  their  posses- 
ion. We  must  confess  that,  m  our 
poor  opinion,  the  existence  of  such 
in  association,  having  such  objects  in 
view,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  age  and 
coontry  in  which  we  live,  aiuL  were 
it  not,  as  it  is,  politically  powerless, 
would  deserve  to  be  put  down  by  the 
attorney -general  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  state  prosecution  for  con- 
^Krai^. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  rise  and 
general  proceedings  of  this  body  will 
not,  we  apprehend,  be  out  of  place. 

Ever  smce  the  year  1815,  when 
corn-laws,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
term,  were  originally  enacted,  there 
have  not  been  wanting  persons  in  this 
countiy  to  denounce  what  they  are 
pleased  to  describe  as  a  tax  upon 
bread,  and  to  write  and  otherwise  to 
labour,  for  its  repeal.  Neither  are 
we  disposed  to  deny  that  the  advo- 
cates for  a  free  trade  in  com  had,  at 
the  period  to  which  we  now  refer, 
many  plausible  arguments  where- 
with to  support  their  opinions.  The 
country  haa  just  been  blessed  with 
peace  after  a  war  unexampled  for  its 
extent  and  endurance,  and  it  was 
Terj  natural  that  the  masses,  assod- 
ati^  the  ideas  of  peace  and  of  plenty 
tog^her,  should  murmur  at  arrange- 
ments which  seemed  to  come  between 
tbem  and  the  attainment  of  the  latter. 
Tb^  were  mistaken,  it  is  true ;  but 
thpfi  thA  irmnnd-work  of  thftir  error 


which  occurred  shortly  afterwards, 
in  spite  of  the  inadequate  protection 
which  the  com-laws  afforued,  failed 
to  convince  them.  But  opinions 
which  were  erroneous  in  1815  are  a 
thousandfold  more  so,  if  they  be 
sincere,  in  1844.  In  1815  the  na- 
tions of  the  Continent  knew  nothing, 
or  next  to  nothing,  of  manufactures. 
They  had  been  too  long  and  too  con- 
stantly occupied  in  the  business  of 
war  to  think  of  establishing  cotton- 
mills,  and  it  was  therefore  assumed 
that  they  would  take  almost  on  our 
own  terms  the  productions  of  our 
skill  in  Manchester,  Leeds,  and 
Glasgow ;  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
these  hopes  were  realised.  The 
cotton-trade  did  receive  a  consider- 
able stimulus  during  the  first  years 
of  the  peace,  and  not  without  some 
show  of  reason  was  it  imagined  by 
such  as  lived  and  throve  on  it  that 
there  needed  but  the  opening  of  our 
ports  to  their  customers*  com,  in 
order  to  command  for  them  all  the 
markets  in  the  world.  But  things 
have  changed  long  ago.  The  nations 
of  the  Continent  soon  began  to  manu- 
facture for  themselves ;  and  their 
goyemments,exceedingly  over-rating 
the  importance  of  domestic  manu- 
facture, gave  every  possible  encour- 
agement to  such  as  might  embark 
their  capital  in  the  enterprise  by 
imposing  heavy  duties  upon  foreira 
goods.  What  do  the  chiefs  of  the 
Anti-Com-Law  League  expect  that 
commerce  would  fain  were  their 
selfish  scheme  carri^out  to-morrow? 
Is  it  imagined  that  we  would  be  able 
to  exdumge  our  cottons  or  woollen 
cloths  for  the  com  of  Germany,  or 
France,  or  Belgium?  ^oUilng  of 
the  sort.  Prussia  lias  taught  tiie 
states  in  alliance  witAi  Yiex  t\iat  they 
need  not  look  bevon^  t\i«r  own  fa- 
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of  cultivation ;  but  they  would  cer- 
tainly not  increase  the  amount  of 
their  own  exports  by  a  shigle  ship* 
load. 

If  we  look  again  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  comparing  their 
position  now  with  what  it  was  in 
1815,  the  same  results,  perhaps  more 
broadly  marked,  greet  us.  In  1815, 
and  for  some  time  afterwards,  the 
manuf)eu;tures  of  America  were  at  the 
lowest  possible  ebb;  but  who  will 
say  this  of  them  nowP  Moreoyer, 
America,  mob-governed  as  she  is,  has 
adopted  on  this  subject  the  opinions 
of  the  most  despotic  states  of  Europe, 
and  by  her  tarmb  closes  the  door  as 
much  as  possible  affainst  importations 
from  abroad,  ana  especially  from 
Great  Britain.  Is  any  man  sanguine 
enough  to  suppose  that  the  repod  of 
our  corn-laws  would  induce  the 
House  of  Bepresentatiyes  to  crush 
at  a  blow  works  which  have  been  so 
laboriously,  and  with  such  care  and 
expense,  reared  and  fostered  in  New 
York  and  Boston  ?  The  idea  is  pre- 
posterous. America  will  give  you 
ner  com  in  abundance,  but  she  will 
accept  gold,  not  goods,  in  exchange, 
and  we  should  really  like  to  know 
what  the  importers  of  such  an  amount 
of  corn  propose  to  do  with  their  com- 
modity after  they  have  got  it.  Sell 
it  agam  at  a  large  profit  to  their  own 
operatives?  Very  likely.  But  then, 
if  they  be  able  to  bring  it  into  the 
market  at  a  rate  fkr  below  what  the 
British  grower  can  fix,  what  is  to 
become  of  him  and  of  his  capabilities 
of  living?  And  if  you  ruin  the 
home-grower  entirely,  the  noble, 
the  country-gentleman,  the  yeoman, 
the  peasant,  what  do  you  gain  in  the 
shape  of  an  increase  to  your  manu- 
factures? what  Aresh  impulse  is 
given  to  manufiicturing  industry? 
jTone  whatever.     On  the  contrary, 

♦.Tip  i^ptnfLnfl  fnr  vniip  0>onr1n  ixrmilil  he- 


own  operatives,  and  the  retail  trades- 
men of  towns  and  cities,  how  long,  or 
to  what  extent,  is  it  probable  that  the 
master-manufhcturers  will  keep  tbdr 
mills  gohig?  Why  not  one  hour. 
There  will  be  an  immediate  reduction 
of  hands,  and  an  immediate  shutdng 
up  of  all  superfluous  fkctories.  The 
capital  acciunulated  by  spinning  and 
weavinff  will  be  divertea  into  a  new 
channel  and  a  thriving  trade  in  con, 
not  as  an  article  of  barter,  not  as 
something  to  be  received  in  exchange 
for  gown-pieces  and  broad-cloth,  bat 
as  a  staple  to  be  paid  for  abroad,  in 

fold,  and  disposed  of  again  to  British 
uyers  for  the  current  coin  of  the 
realm,  will  give  fWl  employment  to 
the  time  or  the  enterprising  and  se- 
cure to  them  for  a  while  steady,  if 
not  enormous  profits.  But  can  this 
last  for  any  length  of  time,  or  prove 
beneficial  to  the  conmiunity  at  large  ? 
Surely  not.  The  whole  concern  k  a 
conspuracy  on  the  part  of  a  few  to  en- 
rich themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
many.  The  agriculturists  may  feel 
the  blow  first  because  they  will  na- 
turally struggle  to  keep  their  places 
in  society,  and  so  long  as  they  can 
purchase  even  a  little,  manufacturers 
will  go  on.  But  as  soon  as  they  sink, 
the  decadence  of  the  operatives  will 
begin.  Wages  will  go  down  to  the 
lowest  price,  the  truck-system  will 
flourish,  till  by  and  by  the  union- 
workhouses  are  found  too  narrow  to 
contain  the  crowds  that  demand  ad- 
mission ;  and  a  few  bloated  capital- 
ists, once  cotton  lords,  stand  forth  as 
the  sole  arbiters  of  England*s  fbtare 
destinies. 

Our  readers  need  scarcely  be  re- 
minded that  the  rise  of  the  Anti- 
Com-Law  League  is  an  event  con- 
temporaneous with  the  downfal  of 
the  rump  of  the  Whig  ffovemmcnt 
It  was  while  Lord  MeiDoume  was 

mAlrmnr  Viis  Ift^f  rl«MnvBr<i.fA  nliincrMfor 
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icniltfl  tbat  were  anticipated  fyom  it, 
most  have  occasioned  nothing  less 
than  a  war  of  classes  throughout  the 
empire ;  but  which,  in  its  totol  failure, 
ihides  a  lasting  monument  both  of 
the  wickedness  and  the  imbecility 
of  the  parties  engaged  in  it.  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  compelled 
to  advert  to  the  circumstance,  be- 
cause this  much  is  proved  by  it,  that 
there  is  no  instrument,  however  un- 
fitting,— no  sort  of  argument,  how- 
ever mcongruous,  which  the  founders 
of  the  Les^^e  have  not  been  easer 
to  bend  to  their  own  base  and  selnsh 
purposes.  They  flattered  themselves 
that  if  they  could  but  engage  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Dissenting  ministers 
to  act  openly  with  them,  the  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  .of  their  flocks 
would  be  excited ;  aiid  that  the  nine- 
teenth century  might  witness  over 
igain  some  of  the  extravagances 
which  have  left  so  terrible  a  stain  on 
the  seventeenth.  In  this  they  were 
mistaken.  They  got  their  ministers, 
sure  enough,  and  exquisite  donke3rs 
they  made  of  themselves;  but  they 
roused  no  enthusiasm  of  any  sort  in 
the  lower  orders,  over  whom,  after 
aU,  it  came  out,  that  the  demagogues 
in  black  had  no  influence.  Accord- 
ingly, Messrs.  Cobden  and  Co.,  dis- 
covering their  mistake,  hastened  to 
back  out  of  it.  The  conference  came 
to  an  end.  Ko  effort  was  made  to 
revive  it ;  and,  a  new  machinery 
having  been  put  together,  the  League 
stood  forth  by  itself,  a  body  purely 
philanthropic,  wise  in  this  worlds 
philosophy,  but  totally  unconnected 
with  mens  hopes  of  abetter.  And 
very  busy  ana  very  garrulous  its 
orators  have  ever  since  been. 

The  readers  of  this  Ma«;azine  will 
find  in  our  ntimber  for  May  1843  a 
fair  and  candid  sifting  of  the  claims 
set  up  by  the  League  on  public  sj^- 


loan  which  these  banks  afforded,  and 
to  set  up  more  mills  in  a  district 
already  crammed  with  them  to  re- 
pletion. We  shewed  that  Stock- 
port, which  Mr.  Cobden  represents, 
18  in  the  state  of  depression  which  he 
describes  and  deplores,  because  it 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  places 
near  it  in  the  improvements  which 
they  have  been  making  in  machinery. 
Of  the  seventeen  mills  which  are 
there  stopped,  sixteen  happen  to  be 
filled  with  old-fashioned  machinery ; 
while  the  seventeenth  was  then,  and 
we  believe  still  continues  to  be,  kept 
inert  through  the  operation  of  the 
law's  delay.  It  is  absolute  disho- 
nesty, therefore,  to  attribute  to  the 
oom-laws  the  ruin  of  a  town  which 
other  towns  have  left  behind  in 
the  race  of  improvement.  But  the 
prostration  of  Stockport,  and  the 
consequences  arising  out  of  it,  read  a 
terrible  lesson  in  quite  a  different 
way.  They  shew  to  what  burthens 
the  agricultural  districts  are  liable  as 
often  as  there  comes  a  check  on 
manufactures;  as  often  as  some  in- 
genious person  gets  up  some  new  in- 
vention, and  carries  away,  by  means 
of  it,  the  business  of  one  district  into 
another : — 

**  Like  ootton-tpioning  towns  in  ge- 
neral, Stockport  originally  drew  its  ma- 
nufactaring  population  from  the  rural 
dittrictt;  employment  has  failed,  and 
the  oonsequence  is  that  whole  familiee, 
brought  into  being  under  the  flattering 
auspices  of  the  spinning -jenny  and 
power.loom,  are  now  being  transferred 
to  the  parishes  of  their  parents  in  the 
agricultural  distriota,  thus  becoming  a 
burden  upon  the  farmers  ~  upon  the  yery 
elaas  of  men  whose  intereata  your  Anti- 
Corn-law  Leaguera  pride  themaelves  in 
treating  with  acom  and  derision,  la  there 
no  moral  to  b«i  drawn  from  these  facta  1 
and  yet  they  do  not  present  themaeltes  to 
us  for  the  first  time.    They  do  not  vary 
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labour  hts  extended.  To  each  perfectioa 
has  tpinning  maebinerj  been  brought,  so 
much  less  ms  it  left  to  be  accomplished 
bjT  the  ttrength  and  manual  dexterity  of 
grown  and  able-bodied  persons,  that  the 
hbour  has  devoWed  almost  entirely  upon 
children.  The  manufacturers  no  longer 
require  the  nerve  and  grasp  of  rude 
hands ;  all  they  want  is  the  light  and  de- 
licate touch  of  nimble  little  jingeri.  It  is 
no  longer,  as  the  younger  Phoy  has  it. 
Hoc  opus  multas  manut  potcit,  but,  Hoc 
oput  multos  digitubs  poecit.  In  all  the 
spinning-mills  where  the  modern  ma- 
chinery is  used,  there  are  now  companu 
timely  few  adults  employed  ;  indeed,  in 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  manufacturing 
distri^  of  the  north  of  England  where 
500  persons  were  employed,  there  were 
not  more  than  a  dozen  grown  persons,  if 
we  except  overlookers,  who  have  charge 
of  the  several  rooms;  and  in  another 
mill,  where  there  were  nearly  900  persons 
at  work,  there  were  not  more  than  twenty 
adult  work-people,  the  bulk  of  the 
*  hands'  consisting  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen.  We  believe 
that  this  state  of  things  pervades  the 
whole  manufacturing  districts.  '  Well ; 
but,'  we  shall  be  asked,  '  what  becomes 
of  the  parents  V  That  question  touches 
a  chord  which  vibrates  with  a  painful 
keenness  through  every  nerve  of  the 
manufacturing  system.  It  darts  home  to 
the  very  core  of  the  moral  condition  of 
the  factory  population,  and  reveals  one 
great  source  of  that  depravity  and  wretch- 
edness which  the  orators  of  the  League 
are  too  ready  to  attribute  to  the  corn- 
laws.  '  What  becomes  of  the  parents  V 
For  the  most  part,  they  suhsi$t  on  the 
bounty  of  their  children!  The  laws  of 
nature  are  reversed  1  llie  young  child 
is  put  in  the  place  of  its  aged  and  ezpe- 
rieuced  parent!  He  who  should  feed, 
and  instruct,  and  chasten,  is  deposed  from 
his  authority,  and  turned  into  a  helpless 
dependant  upon  his  offspring.  The  money 
has  changed  hands,  and  with  it,  robbed 
of  its  moral  attributes,  the  (parental)  an- 
thority.  Out  of  their  earnings  the  child, 
ren  allow  their  parents  a  weekly  pittance 
to  subsist  upon  in  the  event  of  their  not 


they  please,  and  bid  defiance  to  all  au- 
thority but  their  own  erring  and  corrupt 
will.  Enter  any  of  the  siuging-rooms  or 
other  beer-bouses  of  entertainment  and 
amusement  nt  Manchester  (and  there  are 
hundreds  of  them  fittted  op  in  a  most 
costly  and  attractive  style)  on  a  Saturday, 
Sunday,  or  Monday  night,  and  there  you 
will  find  the  youthful  cotton-spinners  of 
both  sexes  giving  the  rein  to  the  very 
lowest  and  most  debasing  kind  of  licen- 
tiousness and  debauchery.  Listen  to 
their  language,  observe  their  movements, 
mark  the  almost  idiotic  delight  with  which 
they  listen  to  and  take  part  in  the  most 
obscene  songs  and  ^recitations;'  then 
watch  them,  sated  with  their  wretched 
pleasures,  crawl  home  stupified,  listless, 
and  half  intoxicated,  to  a  late  bed,  which 
they  must  leave  almost  the  next  hour  for 
the  factory ;  note  down  these  things,  aod 
then  say  whether  the  moral  habits  and 
condition  of  the  younger  members  of  tbe 
manu&cturing  population  are  not  in 
themselves  a  sufficient  predisposing  cansa 
of  distress  and  misery,  without  setting  say 
thing  down  either  to  the  corn-laws  or  the 
vicissitudes  of  trade.  Can  it  be  difficult, 
with  such  facts  as  these  before  us,  to 
conceive  a  ten-fold  aggravation  of  dis- 
tress when  trade  languishes  and  labour 
and  wages  are  curtaileid  V* 

We  make  no  apology  for  thus 
quoting  from  ourselves,  because  the 
argument  adduced  hy  us  in  the 
month  of  May  1843  is  just  as  unan- 
swerable in  March  1844  as  ever  it 
was.  Neither  can  we  hesitate  to  re- 
peat shortly  what  has  elsewhere  been 
demonstrated  by  figures,  that  there 
is  no  fidling  off  in  the  amount  of 
manu&ctur^  goods  exported ;  that 
the  number  of  yards  of  jm  and 
cotton  cloth  shipped  for  foreign  parts 
in  Great  Britain  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, been  steadily  on  the  increase ; 
while  the  proceeds  have  been  affected 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  progress  of 
quantity.  Thus,  in  1836,  we  find 
that  Great  Britain  exported  of  the 


in  advance  in  this  direction  only 
e^K»es  you  more  and  more  to  the 
miseries  that  are  inseparable  from 
the  sort  of  gambling  which  goes  on 
when  indivianals  strive  only  to  un- 
dersell  one  another.  If  the  price  had 
been  maintained  while  the  qnantity 
M  off,  thea  we  could  have  beliered 
that  the  corn-laws  were  in  &ult; 
hot  the  facts,  lyinx  all  in  the  oppo- 
ate  direction,  leaa  to  a  conclusion 
diametrically  the  reverse  of  that  for 
which  the  Leaeuers  contend. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  object  of 
the  Lei^e  is  to  effect  the  repeal  of 
hws  which  inflict  no  injury  on  any 
portion  of  her  majesty's  subjects, 
which  do  not  prevent  monied  men 
from  embarking  their  capital  in 
trade  or  manufactures  to  advantage ; 
md  are  in  their  operations  absolutely 
unfelt  by  the  people.  Why,  what  is 
Mr.  Cobden  himself  at  this  moment 
compared  with  what  he  was  twenty 
jears  ago?  He  bc^an  life,  we  be- 
lieTe,  in  a  humble  sphere,  as  the  son 
of  a  Sussex  yeoman.  He  is  now  the 
head  of  a  printing  establishment 
which  gives  employment  to  more 
than  one  thousand  hands ;  a  wealthy 
man,  respected  in  his  own  neigh- 
boorhood,  an  influential  member  of 
the  senate ;  and  yet  Mr.  Cobden  has 
all  his  life  long  had  these  grinding 
corn-laws  to  contend  against.  But 
this  is  the  least  of  the  evils  of  which 
we  complain.  The  League  endea- 
ToaiB  to  accomplish  its  end  by  means 
which,  if  not  directly  contrary  to 
law,  are  altosether  at  variance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  More- 
over, an  example  has  been  set  which 
the  agriculturists  could  hardly  re- 
vise to  follow ;  and  the  consequences 
tte,  that,  supposing  the  leaders  on 
boUi  sides  to  carry  matters  as  they 
^bire  and  expect  to  do,  we  shall  by 
aod  by  have  society  divided  into  two 
hostile  factions,  amid  the  strife  of 
which  all  that  what  we  most  prize 
in  the  institutions  of  the  country,  in- 
dnduiff  both  the  independence  of  the 


phlcts  of  the  League,  as  to  oonceiye 
that  the  landowners  and  occupiers  of 
England  desire  nothing  so  much  as 
the  total  destruction  of  the  factories 
all  over  the  kingdom,  and  the  expa- 
triation, or  even  death,  of  the  mil- 
lions who  depend  upon  them  for 
support.  And  as  little  can  we 
doubt  that,  after  the  Protection  So- 
ciety has  got  into  full  swing,  multi- 
tudes will  in  like  manner  grow  up  in 
the  persuasion  that  the  manufiictu- 
rers  of  England  regard  them  as  ene- 
mies, whom  it  is  their  duty  and  their 
determination  to  extirpate. 

Meanwhile,  another  Lea^e  is 
struggling  into  notice,  of  which  we 
are  really  at  a  loss  how  to  speak, 
whether  in  the  tone  of  ridicule,  which 
the  project  would  naturally  excite, 
did  It  stand  alone,  or  in  sober  sad- 
ness, as  becomes  those  who  feel  that 
you  can  jud^  as  well  how  the  wind 
sets  from  the  flight  of  a  feather  as 
from  the  bending  of  an  oak.  Mr. 
Attwood,  of  Birmingham,  has  posi- 
tively succeeded  in  creating  a  '*  Money 
Currency  League,**  which,  in  imita- 
tion of  its  elder  brother,  holds  meet- 
ings, collects  subscriptions,  circulates 
tracts,  sends  abroad  orators,  and  la- 
bours to  convince  the  people  of  Eng- 
land that  they  will  never  know  what 
prosperity  is  till  they  return  to  the 
use  of  their  one-pound  notes.  We 
admit  that  the  idea  is  so  exceedingly 
comical,  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
speak  of  it  without  laughter.  A  re- 
turn to  a  paper  currency  would 
complete,  with  a  vengeance,  the  work 
of  national  regeneration.  B^in  by 
abolishing  whatever  may  remain  of 
the  duties  which  protect  your  do- 
mestic silk-weaver,  your  worker  in 
leather,  and  so  forth,  flrom  the  com- 
petition of  foreigners.  Go  on  to  re- 
peal the  corn-laws,  and  wind  up  by 
an  enormous  issue  of  one-pomid 
notes;  and  if  you  don't  thrive  after 
all  that,  then  put  no  further  trust  in 
the  promises  of  empirics.  But,  to 
be  serious.    Is  it  not  melancholy,  » 
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complete  break-up  of  our  great- 

And  here  the  question  naturally 
arises,  How  is  the  case  to  be  met  ? 
We  see  the  evils  that  attend  it  in  the 
present,  and  are  not  blind  to  the 
conseauences  that  may  be  expected 
to  follow ;  but  how  are  you  to  deal 
with  a  disease  which  overspreads  the 
whole  of  the  patient^s  frame,  and 
seems  to  have  struck  its  roots  into 
the  very  pith  of  his  constitution? 
Would  you  institute  government 
prosecutions  against  the  spouters  in 
Covent  Garden  Theatre ;  or  bring  in 
acts  of  paxliament  to  declare  Leagues 
of  all  Jdnds  ill^;al?  We  answer, 
that  we  reoommeim  no  such  course  of 
proceeding.  Where  a  Lea^e  as- 
sumes the  attitude  into  which  the 
Repeal  Association  has  thrown  it- 
selr,  then  let  the  attorney-general  do 
his  duty.  The  peace  of  the  country 
must  he  preserved,  and  every  body 
which  threatens  or  otherwise  dis- 
turbs it  must  be  put  down.  Or  if  a 
League  presume  to  interfere,  whether 
by  bribery  or  intimidation,  to  in- 
fluence a  constituency  in  the  choice  of 
a  member  for  parliament,  then  let 
the  parties  to  such  illegal  interference 
answer  for  it  before  a  competent  tri- 
bunaL  But  beyond  this  we  have  no 
desire  that  the  queen's  government 
should  fo,  Ajid  as  to  meeting  these 
associations  with  acts  of  parliament, 
the  bare  idea  is  ridiculous.  It  is  to 
individuals,  and  especialljr  to  men  of 
station  and  weight  in  society,  much 
more  than  to  the  government  or  to 
the  legislature,  that  we  would  make 
our  appeal.  Let  ^^m  discountenance 
as  mucn  as  they  are  able  all  conspi- 
racies of  the  kind.  Let  them  refuse 
to  hear  League  speeches,  to  read 
League  pamphlets,  to  take  in  League 
j>eriodicals,  to  notice  League  adver- 
tisements.    Let   the   amval   of  a 


In  a  word,  not  only  refuse  to  become 
a  Leaguer  yoursefl^  but  maik  your 
disapproval  of  the  whole  League  syt- 
tem,  by  ceasing  to  hold  with  such  as 
support  it,  any  further  communication 
than  you  can  help.  A  Leaguer  may 
be  in  private  lim  a  very  estimable 
person;  but  he  cannot  as  a  public 
man  seek  his  countr3r's  welfare,  other- 
wise he  would  not  strive  in  so  pe- 
rilous and  unconstitutional  a  method 
to  force  his  own  views  of  things 
upon  the  legislature. 

In  like  manner,  we  would  suggest, 
that  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  the 
members,  who  are  at  the  same  time 
members  of  Associations,  Leagues, 
or  other  political  bodies  such  as  the 
constitution  does  not  sanction  or  the 
law  recognise,  shall  become  intfked 
men.  Communicate  with  them  as 
little  as  you  can.  Never  condetoend 
to  notice  the  existence  of  the  bodies 
to  which  they  belong,  unless,  ii^deed, 
they  force  upon  you  the  necessitv  of 
legislating  against  them ;  and  when 
tl^y  present  petitions,  take  caze,  ere 
you  receive  them,  to  be  satisfied  that 
they  have  not  been  got  up  in  ab  un- 
constitutional way.  A  petition  from 
the  Anti-Com-law  League  or  Repeal 
Association  would  be  rejected  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  but  let  its  reject 
be  as  contemptuous  as  circumstances 
will  admit  of.  Fling  it  out  of  the 
house ;  do  not  condescend  so  much 
as  to  hear  it  read,  and  enter  into  no 
discussion  ¥rith  the  person  presenting 
it  In  a  word,  let  every  Enghsh- 
man,  whether  in  public  or  pri?ate 
life,  who  £eels  wiUi  us,  that  even  a 
righteous  end  is  not  to  be  sought  for 
by  unrighteous  means,  do  his  best  to 
discountenance  a  system  which  is 
pregnant  with  danger  to  public  li- 
berty. For  every  point  which  you 
carry,  even  if  in  itself  a  just  <»c,  by 
bullying,  bluster,  and  an  oi^^aniaed 
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OoB  paper  on  Fleet  Street  has 
etren,  we  understand,  great  satis- 
uction  to  the  readers  of  Bbqina. 
Oar  informant's  name  we  purposely 
omit  to  mention ;  but  nis  letter 
was  accompanied  by  a  series  of 
newsj^per- cutting  from  reviews, 
conceived  in  a  strain  so  complimenta- 

Sand  encomiastic,  that  we  nave  had 
em  bound  up  in  Hajdays  best 
manner,  imitating  in  this  (however 
hmnbly)  the  noble  example  set  us  by 
the  late  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  whose 
appetite  for  admiration  was  so  ex- 
cessive, that  he  had  bound,  in  fifteen 
quarto  Yolmnes,  the  whole  catalogue 
of  compliments  that  had  ever  been 
paid  him  in  print,  from  his  first  start- 
n^  in  pubhc  life  to  the  last  day  on 
wmch  nis  hands  could  hold  a  news- 
paper, and  deal  cunningly  with  a 
pair  of  scissors.  Each  volume  had 
Its  index  and  nortndt,  so  that  the 
irhde  composed  a  piece  of  delightfUl 
flattery,  irresistibly  pleasing  {ss  we 


the  better  for  this.  In  these  insipid 
days,  when  so  much  cold  meat  is 
heated  anew,  and  served  up  as  if  for 
the  first  time,  it  is  pleasant  to  deviate 
a  little  from  the  trodden-down  path 
in  which  so  many  lose  their  way, 
turning,  as  is  our  wish,  from  carica- 
tures of  private  life,  from  one-sided 
scenes  of  present  society,  and  most 
unfaithful  pictures  of  the  past,  to 
some  anecdote  that  is  new  and  amus- 
ine,  culled  from  a  field  of  general 
information,  or  the  stores  of  anti- 
quarian ardour ;  whether  we  throw 
hght  on  the  characters  of  celebrated 
men,  or  peonle,  from  times  past,  the 
London  localities  of  to-day,  giving  an 
interest,  both  past  and  present,  to 
scenes  which  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands are  thronging  dailv,— streets 
crowded  with  curious  and  inquiring 
men,  without  the  leisure  requisite 
for  research,  but  "quick  to  learn 
and  wise  to  know,"  and  not  unthank- 
ful. 
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scarce  a  steeple  on  this  side  Temple 
Bar."  "  Steeples  and  belfrejrs  bave 
grown  up  since;  and  such,  mdeed," 
says  Mr.  Weever,  "  has  been  the 
growth  of  London  westward,  that,  in 
striking,  the  other  day,  a  centre  with 
a  pair  of  compasses,  in  Mr.  Mogg*s 
large  map  of  Ix)ndon,  I  found  that 
Temple  Bar  was  the  -most  central 
point  in  all  London ;  in  other  words, 
that  we  had  given  the  city  a  shove, 
as  it  were,  altogether  eastward." 

"  I  am  glad,"  I  said,  "  that  you 
have  b^un  with  the  church,  for  I 
have  something  to  say  about  the  two 
churches  in  the  Strand:  a  Radical 
member  in  the  Commons  remarking 
to  me  the  other  day,  that  these  two 
churches  were  emblematic  of  the 
church  and  churchmen,  *  They  stand 
in  the  wajr  of  all  improv^nent.' 
'  Nay,'  I  said, '  the  churches  are  put 
jMXJperly  in  your  way  by  way  of  re- 
membrance, six  days  in  the  week^ 
that  there  was  a  seventh  set  apart 
for  holy  thoughts  and  public  wor- 
ship.* 

''  The  architecture  of  St.  Clemenfs, 
you  will  observe,  Mr.  Weever,  is  .of 
a  mongrel  order.  Wren  commenced 
the  present  building,  and  Gibbs  com- 
pleted it.  Dr.  Johnscm  was  in  the 
custom  of  walking  past  St.  Dun- 
Stan's  every  Sunday,  to  take  his  £i- 
vourite  seat  in  the  norUi  gallery  of 
St  Clement's  Danes.  Nat  Lee,  the 
dramatic  is  buried  in  this  church- 
yard ;  as  is  Mountford,  the  player,  of 
whom  I  shall  have  more  to  tell  3rou 
by  and  by. 

"The  church  of  St.  Maiy-le- 
Strand  stands  where  stood  in  days  of 
yore  a  fisunous  May-pole,  made  more 
famous  for  its  after-removal  by  the 
verse  (^  Pope  and  the  discoveries  (^ 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.  The  heroes  of  the 
Dunciad  are  made  to  assemble  in  ^ii 
locality, 

'  Where  the  tall  May  .pole  once  o'erlooked 


Matters  of  slender  moment  are  eoon 
forgotten,  unless  preserved  in  pretty 
amber  or  the  imperishable  verse  of 
such  a  poet  as  Pope. 

"  Numbers  were  not  introduced 
into  the  streets  of  London  before  the 
year  1763.  Each  house  was  pre- 
viously distingcushed  by  a  sign,  which 
hung  suspended  like  a  lamp-iron 
over  the  footway.  All  these  agns 
had,  without  question,  some  kind  of 
primary  propriety;  ridiculous  as 
many  were,  they  had,  though  utterly 
unexplainable  at  the  present  day,  a 
kind  of  heraldic  signification,  a  fiuoily 
mark,  or  mystic  ulusion.  Signs  are 
now  reserved  for  barbers,  pawnbro- 
kers, and  publicans.  The  Golden  Ball 
in  Pall  Mall  is  one  of  the  last  sur- 
viving marks  of  an  old,  odd,  but  pic- 
turesque mode  of  distingui^iing  one 
house  from  another,  and  one  shop 
from  its  next-door  neighbour. 

**  Oto  of  the  first-ascertained  inha- 
bitants of  the  Strand  was  Peter  of 
Savoy,  uncle  of  Henry  HI.,  to  whom 
that  king,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
reign,  *did  grant  all  those  houses 
upon  the  Tmunes  which  sometimes 
pertained  to  Briane  de  Irsula,  or 
Lisle,  without  the  walls  of  his  dtv  of 
London,  in  the  way  or  street  called 
the  Strand.' 

"  The  bishope  were  the  next  great 
dignitaries  who  had  inns  or  houses  in 
the  Strand,  c(mnecting,  as  it  were^ 
the  CitTf  with  the  kin^*s  palace  at 
Westrnmster.  *  Anciently,'  says  Sd- 
den,  in  his  Tabte-Ttdk,  *  the  noble- 
men lay  within  the  City  for  safety 
and  security;  but  the  bisnqps*  houKS 
w^e  by  the  water-side,  because  they 
were  held  sacred  persons,  whom  no- 
body would  hurt'  Stow  enumen^ 
no  less  than  nine  on  the  south  side 
oi  the  present  Strand. 

*'  1.  flx^ter  House,  so  called  tnm 
the  see  of  Exeter.  '  The  same,'  ays 
Stow,  *  hath  since  been  called  Pa^ 

'D-^.,^^     Iv^^^w.,...^  -Tir:ii:««M.  T  »«»1  "PmenA 
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thereof 


ihiehhoose  eamennoe  to  be  i 
by  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  i 
called  Anindel  House. 

'^d.  *Ther  was  there  a  house  be- 
loDgiDg  to  the  Kshop  of  Llaodaff. 

M.  'Ther  was  the  Bishop  of 
Cherter's  ^commonly  called  of  Lich- 
field and  Coventry)  his  inn  or  Lon- 
^  lodging. 

^5.  'And  next  unto  it  adjoining 
'fM  the  Bishop  of  Worcester's  inn. 

"  6. '  Flast  uie  Savoj,  the  next  wm 
■oinetime  the  Biihc»  of  Carlisle*!  inn, 
vhicfa  now  belongetti  to  the  Earl  of 
Mord,  and  is  called  RusseU  mr 
Mird  House. 

''T.  'Ther  Durham  Houn,  buih 
bjlliomas  Hatfielde,  bishop  ofDur- 
^  who  was  made  bishop  of  that 
Keinthejear  1345. 

"«.  'Jjfext  bejond  this  Durham 
House  is  another  ffreat  house,  smne- 
^  belonging  to  tne  Bi^op  of  Nor^ 
^^  and  was  his  London  lodging, 
which  now  pertaineth  to  the 
"  9.  *  ApcWiihop  of  York.' 
j*llie  foregoing  extracts  from  Stow 
^WMt  the  choice  sitnations  in  the 
«»nd  acquired  by  some  of  the  great 
^Hgnkaries  oi  the  church,  and  the 
^in  which  the  bishops  were  ousted 
from  their  inns  at  the  Reformation, 
bvthe  Dudleys  and  the  Devereuxs, 
"»  great  Lord  Leicester  and  the 
grot  Lord  Essex. 

"The  first    to  set  an  example 
«  rapadty    in    this   rewwct   was 
Hewy   VIIL,    who,    at    Wolsey's 
^pace,  robbed    the  see  of  York 
I  Mrtsjpalace  on  the  site  of  the  pre- 
lum Whitehall.    In  the  reign  of  his 
wn  and  successor,  the  Protector  So- 
I  ^^  copied  the  great  example  of 
^  l^iapadoos  brother-in-law ;  and  the 
}  am  of  Worcester,  and  Lichfield,  and 
V  v«matoy,  were  lerelled  to  the  ground, 
/  ^  at^pfOooe  of  the  Protector  might 
\^ta&iiM\^ere  theFhad  stood.     Then 
7  ^  iiisbop  cf  CuHmIg    gives  way  to 
l^^Ettl  of  Bedford  5   the  Bishop  of 


in  his  inn  at  HoUxum;  while  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  is  allowed  to 
remain  among  the  stews  and  bear- 
baiters  at  Southwark,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbunr  among  the 
marshes  and  damps  otXambeth,  sim- 
ply for  no  other  reason  than  tiiat  no 
great  court  fiiyourite  was  found  to 
e:qunMs  a  wish  of  possewmg  situationi 
so  uninyiting. 

"  The  Stzttnd  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elisabeth  and  King  James  must  have 
beenan  imposing  street.  The  Thames, 

Sure  and  unsullied,  with  gardens 
own  to  the  water's  ed^,  was  a  stream 
sueh  as  we  see  it  at  Richmond.  The 
8aroy  was  still  standing,  but  turned 
to  other  than  its  original  uses.  So- 
merset Place,  metamorphosed  by 
name  into  Denmark  House,  was  in- 
habited by  Anne  g£  Denmark,  the 
queen  of  James  L  Dudley  and  De*> 
vereux,  with  their  whole  train  of  re- 
tainers, lord  it  in  one  place ;  while 
Howard  and  Russell  exhibit  no  lack 
of  cost  and  bravery  at  Arundel 
House  and  Bedford  House.  Lord 
Burleigh  begins  to  build;  his  son. 
Sir  Robert  Cecil,  and  the  Earl  of 
Northanwton,  imitate  his  example; 
and  on  the  sites  of  Burleigh  Street, 
Cecil  Street,  and  the  present  North- 
umberland House,  tne  town  resi- 
dences of  these  great  men  exhibit 
their  halls  and  porticoes,  thdr  garden 
fronts  and  gardens,  their  turrets  and 
their  towers. 

"*  In  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  a  Ca- 
tholic chapel  is  built  by  Liigo  Jones, 
at  Somerset  House,  mr  the  use  of 
Henrietta  Maria;  and  a  lath-and- 
^aster  palace,  called  York  House 
(on  the  site  of  the  present  Bucking- 
ham Street),  raises  its  long  line  of 
front,  to  allow  of  ample  room  to  the 
parade  and  expense  of  the  haughty 
Villiers. 

"At  the  Besloraidon,  Clarendon 
rcMdes  for  a  time  at  Woiceater 
Hoiuie,  whUe  his  own  house  is  build- 
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"  The  Strand  is  on  the  eve  of  be- 
coming a  street  of  shopkeepers.  Dur- 
ham House  had  long  been  a  bazar 
for  the  milliner  and  to^-women  to 
expose  their  wares,  theur  petticoats 
and  trinkets ;  the  whole  street  is  to 
lose  what  Middleton,  the  dramatist, 
calls  its  ^  ur  of  gentility,  so  remote 
from  the  handicraft  scents  of  the 
City.*  Troops  of  small  tenements 
surround  the  remains  of  old  Arundel 
House;  Middle  Bows  arise  of  brick 
and  plaster,  the  f\ill-grown  ofi&pring 
of  the  low  pent-house  and  stall.  Coal- 
barges  lie  on  their  mud-banks  before 
the  garden -walls  of  Essex  House; 
and  the  wagon  toils  up  l^lilford 
Lane  with  its  load,  so  picturesquely 
described  by  Cray.  Holywell  Street 
becomes  a  receptacle  for  Jews;  the 
more  narrow  parts,  called  in  Ben 
Jonson  *'  the  streights  i*  the  Strand, 
a  haunt  for  prostitutes  and  thieves.** 

The  for^^oing  anecdotes  were 
brought  together  for  this  very  paper 
by  an  exceUent  antiquary,  a  mend  of 
Mr.  Weevef  s.  We  had  read  them 
over  at  the  Cock  Tavern  before  we 
started.  Mr.  Weever  was  much 
pleased  with  them.  He  said  that 
they  threw  a  dear  %ht  on  the  pro- 
gressive history  of  the  Stnmd ;  ad- 
oing,  **  Only,  he  should  have  told  us 
tha^  in  1532,  an  act  was  passed  for 
paving  the  street-way  between  Cha- 
ring Cross  and  Strand  Cross  (I  pre- 
sume the  site  of  the  old  May-pole),  at 
the  charge  of  the  owners  of  the 
lands.'* 

Before  I  detail  at  length  the  seve- 
ral anecdotes  which  occurred  to  us 
as  we  went  alons,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  premise,  that  these  perambulations 
of  ours  afford  no  ignoble  or  unin- 
structive  amusement.  The  poet  Cky 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  write  a 
poem  on  the  "  Art  of  Walking  tiie 
Streets  of  London.**  Sir  Ricnard 
Blackmore  would  compose  half  an 
enic  in  seven  ionmevs  between  the 


And  then  a  nodding  beam,  or  pig  of 

lead, 
God  knows,  may  hurt  the  teiy  ablett 

head." 

However,  it  is  with  Pope  we  peram- 
bulate the  Strand : — 

"  As  drives  the  storm  at  any  door  we 

knock, 
And  bouse  with  Montaigne  now,  and  now 

with  Locke." 

And  this  is  as  it  ought  to  be,  for 
Pope  was  bom  in  the  Strand,  where 
his  father  was  "  a  linendraper  bold," 
as  all  the  world  doth  know,  or  oogfat 
to  know.  By  the  way,  it  is  riefat  to 
mention  that  the  father  of  Charles 
Mathews,  the  late  inimitable  actor, 
was  a  bookseller  in  the  Strand,  and 
that  the  father  of  John  Fbmnan 
kept  a  snudl  shop  in  the  same  street 
for  the  sale  of  plaster  figures.  Both 
Flaxman  and  Mathews  were  bom 
in  this  street. 

As  we  stepped  without  the  Bar,  od 
the  upper,  or  northern  side  of  the 
street,  my  friend  directed  m^  atten- 
tion to  a  piece  of  information  re- 
cently set  up  in  front  of  the  fiah- 
monger*s  shop,  immediately  adjoiiuDg 
the  Bar.  There  I  read,  in  Ui^gc 
letters,  "  Established  in  the  reign  d 
Kmg  Henry  VIH.*'  "  This  is  noi 
only  untrue,**  I  remarked,  "but  un- 
likely. Very  few  fish-stalls  were  sel 
up  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YHL,  foi 
Billingsgate  received,  in  Lord  Mel- 
boume*s  words,  'a  heavy  blow,  and 
sore  discouragement,*  in  the  down* 
fal  of  Friday  and  its  fish,  at  ihi 
period  of  the  Reformation.  This,**  1 
said,  "  was,  in  all  probability,  one  d 
the  stalls  belonging  to  the  market  in 
Butcher  Row,  a  troop  of  small  tene- 
ments that  lay  between  Temple  Bai 
and  the  back  of  St.  ClementV 
*  Here,'  says  Hatton,  *  is  a  good  mar- 
ket for  meat,  and  neare  the  Bar,  foi 
all  kinds  of  poultry,  ^A,  and  oilmen's 
iroods.*    This  was  in  1708.  and.  io 
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Mnkind  being  black.  'Why,  sir,' 
»id  Johnson,  *it  has  been  accounted 
for  in  three  \fays,*  &c.  What  the 
Kshman  said  is  totally  obliterated 
te  my  mind,  but  I  remember  that 
lie  beoune  very  warm  and  intem- 
perite  in  his  expressions ;  npon  which 
Johnson  rose,  and  qmetly  walked 
my.  He  had  not  obsarved  that  I 
^  in  the  room.* " 

"  Wych  Street  derives  its  name," 
ml  Mr,  Weever,  "  from  the  Via  de 
Aldwych,  the  old  name  of  Drury 
l^oe.  Yon  will  see  a  good  deal 
about  it  in  Parton's  Hittonf  of  St. 
^'<,-«very  ill-conceived,  though 
weMy  executed  book.  *  When 
Drury  Hofuse  was  erected,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  the 
pwidfether  of  Eliaabeth  Drury,  Dr. 
wane's  young  lady,  and  the  subject 
of  his  Ajmweraarie,  the  Via  de  Ald- 
«7^  became  known  as  the  lane  lead- 
ing past  Drury  House  to  St.  GUes's- 
B-the-Fields,  otherwise  Drury  Lane.* 
As  the  buildings  increased  westward, 
we  tennination  of  Drury  Taaie  was 
W  straight  into  the  Strand,  and  the 
m  leading  from  the  kne  into 
Botcher  Row  received  its  old  desig- 
nition  of  Wyrch  Street." 

Still  stepping  westward,  we  con- 
bnne  our  course  down  the  north 
a^  of  the  Strand,  past  St.  Clement's 
Church,  with  his  clocks  set  right,  at 
tie  urjent  solicitation  of  Punch,  and 
«nter  Holywell  Street,  the  Duck 
Lane  and  Monmouth  Street  of  this 
part  of  London. 

''This  is  a  streeC  said  Mr.  Wee- 
per, «  which  I  both  dislike  and  love ; 
A  is  made  up  of  old  books  and  old 
clothes.  I  come  here  for  the  former, 
Wt ibey  badger  me  for  the  latter; 
wt  so  much  now,  it  is  true,  as  when 
i^jfourage.    Here  are  too  many 

Jews  for  mv  tSUdP  I    T  tnt  v^nrkOA  o    IrinA 


and  keep  so  many  reliques.'  Gay, 
describing  the  markets  of  London, 
says,  with  great  happiness  of  ex- 
pression,— 

•Thames  Street  gives  cbeesec,  Corent 

Garden  fruits, 
Moorfields  old    books,  and  Monmouth 

Street  old  suits ; 
Hence  may'st  thou  well  supplv  the  wants 

ofhfe,  ^ 

Support  ihy  family,  and  clothe  thy  wife.' 

A  man  once  made  a  bet  to  pass  up 
and  down  this  street  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  without  a  solicitation  from 
a  Jew  either  to  buy  or  sell.  His 
offer  was  at  once  accepted,  and  the 
sum  named.  He  earned  his  point, 
for  he  carried  an  ink-bom  at  his 
button-hole,  and  assumed  the  official 
air  of  a  full-grown  tax-gatherer. 
The  Jews,  in  Queen  Anne's  time, 
made  an  offer  to  the  Lord  Godolphin, 
then  lord-treasurer,  of  500,000/.,  if 
the  Government  would  allow  them  to 
purchase  the  town  of  Brentford,  with 
leave  of  settling  there  entirely,  and 
with  full  privileges  of  trade.  They 
would  have  made  it  a  million,  but 
Lord  Godolphin  would  not  favour 
such  a  proposition;  he  had  no  wish, 
he  said,  to  offend  two  of  the  most 
powerful  bodies  in  the  nation,  the 
cler^  and  the  merchants.  The  first 
Jewish  settlement  hi  London  was 
formed  in  Duke's  Place,  Aldgate,  in 
the  year  1650,  or  thereabouts.  The 
Jews  would  have  failed  in  obtaining 
this  to  them  important  favour  but 
for  the  hypocntical  adroitness  of 
Cromwell.  They  had  offered  60,000Z. 
for  leave  to  acquire  a  settlement  in 
London.  This  was  a  sum  after  Crom- 
well's own  heart,  and  he  was  anxious 
to  close  at  once  with  the  Jewish, 
agents.    This,  however,  he  did  uot 
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tetion  clofled,  and  Cromwell  was  at 
liberty  to  grant  what  he  desired  to 
the  Jews." 

The  Jewish  stories  of  my  friaid 
detained  ns  a  considerable  time  iu 
this  street,  nor  did  we  let  a  book- 
stall pass  unlooked  at.  Heexamined 
very  carefully,  I  observed,  a  copy  of 
Sir  Richard  Baker's  ChramcU,  ''  I 
never  let,**  he  said,  "  tiBaker't  Chro- 
rude  pass  unexamined ;  I  am  in  ftdl 
expectation  of  meeting  with  Sir  Bo^er 
de  Coverley*s  copy  of  this  book.** 
My  friend,  I  am  glad  to  think,  did 
not  see  the  smile  that  played  upon 
my  lips,  for  I  have  since  found  out 
that  he  is  really  serious  in  his  ex- 
pectation. 

On  emerging  from  Holywell  Street, 
I  was  glad  to  remind  Mr.  Weever  of 
a  passage  in  old  Howes,  wherein  he 
teus  us  that,  in  May  1630,  a  string, 
or  succession  of  fish-stalls  standing 
in  the  Strand,  over  against  Somerset 
House,  were  all  of  them  broken  down, 
**  Lest,*'  says  Howes,  "in  short  space 
they  might  grow  from  stalls  to  sheds, 
and  thence  to  dwelling-houses. 
"  Our  Middle  Rows,"  I  remarked, 
"  had  grown  up  in  this  way ;  and, 
perhaps,  our  fnend  'Established  in 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  Vni.'  was 
an  owner  of  one  of  these  broken- 
down  fish-stalls." 

At  the  comer  of  Catherine  Street 
is  a  house,  with  a  lion  rampant  in 
relief  upon  it.  This  belongea  to  the 
Red  Lion  Inn,  a  house  of  some  noto- 
riety, before  the  West-end  hotels  gave 
it  tne  go-by,  and  thrust  its  figure- 
head into  a  stuccoed  wall.    Where 

"  Catherine   Street   descends  into   the 
Strand/* 

executions  occasionally  occurred. 
James  Hall,  a  murderer,  was  con- 
veyed on  a  hurdle  from  Newgate, 


son'kLivee^aiedfaiir^.  OldJaeob, 
graced 

"  With  two  left  legs  and  Jadas-oolonred 
hair." 

lived,  in  Dryden^s  time,  at  the  Judge's 
Head  in  Chancery  Lane.  He  gave 
up  busmess  in  the  year  1730.  On 
his  death-bed,  he  is  reported  to  have 
said,  *'I  wish  I  had  the  world  to 
b^n  again  1"  When  asked  whv, 
"  Because,"  he  replied,  **  I  should 
then  have  died  worth  a  100,000/., 
whereas  now  I  die  worth  only  80,000t" 
How  strance  a  wish  for  a  man  at  the 
age  of  eigh^,  and  with  80,000i.  to 
leave  to  no  nearer  a  relative  than  a 
great-nephew ! 

Crossing  Catherine  Street,  we  came, 
as  others  come,  to  D'OyW's  ware- 
house, at  the  comer  of  Wellington 
Street.  "  A  d'oyley,  or  a  camlet, 
is,"  says  Gay,  in  his  Trtrfe,  «*bnt  a  i 
poor  defence  agamst  the  cold.  You 
must  buy  a  Witney  broadcloth,  and 
make  it  into  a  tfoseph,  or  Wrap- 
rascal." 

"  The  English  Opera  House,"  said 
Mr.  Weever,  "was  built  firom  the 
design  of  Mr.  Beazley.  I  alwa^ 
encourage  this  theatre  when  it  is 
open,  for,  though  I  hate  operas,  let 
me  tell  you,  I  dislike  seeing  our 
English  singers  set  aside  for  these 
new  conquerors  of  the  Norman  race." 

Burleigh  Street  marks  the  site  of 
Burleigh,  or  Cecil  House,  the  town 
residence  of  the  great  Lord  Burleigh. 
"  Burleigh  House  sometime  belong- 
ed," says  Stow,  "to  the  parson  of 
St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  but,  in  the 
rei^  of  Edward  VI.,  came,  by  com- 
position, to  Sir  Thomas  Palmer, 
knight,  who  be^an  to  build  the  same, 
of  brick  and  tnnber,  very  large  and 
spacious;  but  oflater  times,"  he  adds, 
"  it  hath  been  more  beautiftilly  in- 
creased by   the  late   Sir   WJUiam 
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tke  sake  of  0iir  younger  leaders)  was 
a  bazar,  a  sort  or  street  under  oover, 
or  large,  long  room,  with  a  row  or 
shope,  or  stalk,  on  either  hand,  and 
a  tboronghfioe  between  them.  The 
main  ibot  thorongh&re  of  the  Strand 
xan,  on  one  side  of  the  street,  through 
this  bazar,  which  was  fitted  up  with 
walking-sticks  and  oombs, — 

"And  Strang  on  twines  eombt  dangle 
in  your  face," 

implements  for  shavinff,  knives,  scis- 
sors, watch-chains,  and  purses. 

"  Exeter  Hall,"  said  Mr.  Weever, 
^  is  a  place  of  a  very  different  de- 
scription from  old  Etxeter  'Chanee. 
Assignations  were  made  in  uie 
'CluuDge  when  first  erected ;  we  have 
in  the  Hall  Anti- Slavery,  and  Anti- 
This-and-That  meetings,  with  mu- 
sical festivals,  attend^  by  youujg 
ladies  with  bags  of  btms,  and  their 
mammaH  with  oranges  and  apples, 
prepared  to  sit  through  a  whole  ses- 
aon  of  speaking.  Husbands  go  to 
another  Exchange,  and  brothers 
wheresoever  inclination  leads  them. 
In  Strype's  edition  of  Stow,  both  in 
his  text  and  in  his  map,  I  find  South- 
ampton Street  described  as  Bedford 
Street.  Arthur  Maynwaring  hired 
a  house  for  charming  Mrs.  Oldfield, 
the  actress,  in  this  street.  Here  David 
Garrick  had  a  house,  before  he  moved 
to  the  Adelphi  Terrace.  Southamp- 
ton Street  is  so  called  out  of  com- 
pliment to  Lady  Rachel  Russell,  the 
wife  of  Lord  William  Russell,  daugh- 
ter to  the  high-minded  lord-trea- 
surer, Wriothesley,  last  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, and  granddaughter  to  Shak- 
speare's  Lord  Southampton.  The 
present  Bedford  Street,"  Mr.  Weever 
added,  "18  called  in  Strype,  *  Half- 
Moon  ^reet.'  j^^rf  Ward,  in  his 
London  Sps^,  speaks  of  the  Half-Moon 


cock.  Long  may  this  oanopy  re- 
main! "It  is,"  said  Mr.  Weever, 
"the  last  existing  sign  in  London 
giving  its  name  to  a  court'*  The 
cunouB  reader  of  Stow's  own  Survey 
will  reeoUect  many  instanoes  of  signs, 
8U^>ended  in  firont  of  courts,  lenmng 
then:  names  to  the  courts  and  streets 
they  hung  before.  "  Oonyhone  Lane 
in  the  Poultry  was  so  odlea,**  says 
Stow,  "from  three  conies  hansing 
for  a  sign  over  a  poulterer's  stau  at 
the  lanrs  end.** 

Aubrey  tells  us  that  one  of  the 
poet  Denham*s  freaks  was,  when  a 
Btud^t  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  blotting 
out  all  the  signs  between  Temple 
Bar  and  Oharii^  Cross.  The  Mar- 
quess of  Waterford  and  the  Earl  of 
Waldegrave  were  not  originals.  "Ful- 
ler," says  Aubrey,  "  would  repeat  to 
you  forwards  and  backwards  all  the 
signs  from  Aldgate  to  Charing  Cross.** 
l^nham  once  set  him  a  second  les- 
son. 

Our  attention  was  now  airested 
by  a  cobalt  blue  post  on  one  side  of 
the  "  Thatcht  Alley,*'  setting  forth  in 
very  readable  letters  a  fact  hitherto 
unknown,  that  Nell  Gwynn  had  a 
dwry  up  this  court.  "Nell/*  said 
Mr.  Weever,  "  has  as  many  nouses 
assigned  to  her  as  Oliver  Cromwell, 
or  as  King  John  has  palaces.**  She 
lived  at  Ihrury  Lane,  in  Pall  Mall,  at 
Fulham,  and  at  Bagnigge  Wells. 

New  Exchange  Court,  near 
Thatched  Alley,  preserves  a  pleas- 
ing remembrance  of  the  New  Ex- 
change in  the  Strand.  Immediately 
opposite  this  court  the  New  Ex- 
change, as  it  was  called,  was  erected 
in  the  year  1608.  This  part  of  the 
Strand  in  Charles  n.*8  time  was 
much  frequented  by  country  gentle- 
women. "  Where  So  these  country- 
women lodge,  I  pray  ?*•_  says  Mrs. 
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printed  rotmd  the  bottom,  and  be- 
fore, very  handsome,  and  my  Yrife 
had  a  mind  to  one  of  them." 

^  You  know  the  common  story  of 
the  White  Milliner,"  said  Mr.  Wee- 
yer ;  "Douglas  Jerrold  wrote  a  cle- 
yer  drama  on  this  little  incident  pre* 
served  by  Pennant. 

**We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Fur- 
nish in  Otway*s  Atheist^'*  added  Mr. 
Weever,  "  for  preserving  some  of  the 
cries  in  the  upper  walk  of  the  New 
Exchange,  'Gloves  or  ribands,  sir? 
Very  g(x>d  gloves  or  ribands ;  choice 
of  mie  essences.* " 

My  companion  had  gone  on  with 
a  very  long  series  of  stories  about  the 
New  Exchan^  had  I  not  by  this 
time  drawn  hun  aside  and  given  him 
a  gentle  push  into  a  baker*s  shop, 
No.  141,  called  Caldwell's,  and  over 
against  Coutts'.  "  Here,"  I  said, 
•'  we  may  have  the  best  of  jpenny 
buns  in  London ;  he  prides  hunself, 
and  properly  too,  on  this  the  first 
heir  of  his  mvention.  The  compo* 
dtion  of  a  penny  bun  seems  the  sun- 
plest  thinff  imaginable,  yet  it  is  not 
so  (here  mr.  Weever,  I  observed,  run 
his  score  up  to  threepence).  Mr. 
Caldwell  makes  all  his  buns  of  the 
very  finest  flower,  and  sells  on  an 
average  from  750  .to  1000  a-day." 
Here  Mr.  Caldwell  came  in  with  nis 
usual  smiling  fiu^  from  out  his  little 
sanctum  at  the  back,  bidding  me  good 
morning,  and  remarking  (too  truly, 
alas!)  Uiat  he  had  not  seen  me  for 
some  time  in  my  usual  seat  at  the 
Scotch  church  in  S—  Street  Be- 
fore I  could  assign  any  reason  for 
this  to  Mr.  Caldwell's  thinking  neg- 
lect on  my  part,  Mr.  Weever  began 
entering  with  some  enthusiasm  into 
the  merits  of  the  Scotch  Churdi 
question ;  of  secession,  non-intrusion, 
and  twenty  other  important  Presby- 
terian topics.  Mr.  Caldwell  joined 
in,  and  stood  up  firmly,  I  was  glad  to 
see,  for  the  mother  church.  I  in  the 
meantime  took  upon  me  to  pay  the 
little  account  we  had  run  up  for 


and  his  stores  of  antiquarian  know- 
le^  were  as  rich  and  ready  as 
before.  "There  is  very  little  to  tell," 
he  said,  "about  the  south  side  of  the 
Strand  after  you  pass  Bedford  Street ; 
we  had  better  hurry  on,  and,  passing 
what  was  once  called  Porridge  Island, 
cross  over  at  the  Golden  Cnm^  car- 
rying on  our  stream  of  anecdote  and 
association  firom  No.  1  in  tiie  Strand. 
"  What  did  you  say  to  me  as  we 
stepped  firom  under  Temple  Bar  ? 

'*'Ai  drives  the  itorm  at  any  door  I 

knock. 
And  honae  with  Montaigne  now,  an4 

now  with  Locke.* 

"Northumberland  House  has  two 
aliases^  Northampton  House  and 
Suffolk  House.  Northampton  Hoiue 
was  erected  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
by  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  North- 
ampton, the  son  of  Lord  Surrey  the 
poet,  and  uncle  to  Thomas  Howard, 
earl  of  Suffolk,  &ther  to  the  in- 
famous Countess  of  Essex.  North- 
ampton died  childless,  and  his  house 
in  the  Strand,  or,  properly  speaking, 
at  Charing  Cross,  passed  to  t£i 
Suffolk  family,  and  acquired  in  this 
¥ray  the  name  of  Suffolk  House. 
One  of  the  Suffolk  family  married,  in 
1642,  Algernon  Percy,  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, when  Suffolk  House 
was  transferred  by  marriage  to  the 
Northumberland  family.  TiuB  Eari 
added  a  front  towards  the  garden. 
The  centre  of  the  fa9ade  towards  Hie 
Strand  is  of  the  ase  of  James  L 
Northumberland  House  in  1708 
was  inhabited  by  the  proud  Duke  of 
Somerset  The  history  of  the  Sey- 
mours and  the  Smithsons  you  will 
find  detailed  in  every  common  peer- 
age. 

"In  Hartshome  Lane,  now  Nor- 
thumberland Street,  Ben  Jonson 
is  said  to  have  been  bom.  Old 
Fuller  could  trace  him  when  a  child 
to  his  mother's  lodginsr  in  this  lane. 
In  Spur  Alley,  now  Craven  Street 
(how  I  abhor  all  these  uncalled-for 
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house  WBS  taken  do^m  in  1833,  and 
Mathews,  in  his  too  brief  autobio- 
gra;^,  ntters  a  sigh  over  its  demo- 
Btion.  Hnngerford  Market  was 
erected  in  the  year  1680,  and  the 
first  stone  of  the  present  building  laid 
1 8th  of  June,  1831.  Boake  and 
Varty's,  at  the  comer  of  Villiers 
Street,  is  said  to  fbnn  a  part  of  old 
YcfA.  House,  where  Francis  Bacon, 
Lord  Bacon,  was  bom.  Old  Aubrey 
tells  a  pleasant  story  of  Bacon  at  this 
house.  His  lordship,  being  in  York 
House  garden  looking  on  fishers  as 
they  were  throwing  their  net,  asked 
than  what  they  would  take  for  their 
draught.  They  answered  so  much, 
Ms  lordship  would  offer  them  no 
more  than  so  much.  They  drew  up 
their  net,  and  in  it  were  only  two  or 
three  little  fishes.  His  lordship  then 
told  them  it  had  been  better  for 
them  to  have  taken  his  offer.  They 
replied,  '  They  hoped  to  have  had  a 
better  draught.*  'Out,*  said  his 
loxdship,  *  A^tff  a goodhreakfcat  but 
an  iU  supper  r 

**  Every  well- whipped  and  un- 
whipped  schoolboy,  who  has,  or  who 
has  not,  spent  a  holyday  in  London, 
loums  of  'Of  Alley  and  the  sur- 
rounding streets,  commemorating  the 
name  of  George  Villiers,  Duke  of 
BnckinghYim.  Bassompierre,  when 
on  his  first  embassy  to  this  country 
in  1626,  speaks  of  the  grand  enter- 
tainment he  received  at  what  he  calls 
in  his  Memoirs '  Jorshaux,*  meaning 
York  House.  Buddngham*s  build- 
ing was  a  laih-and-plaster  stmcture, 
a  mere  temporary  erection.  The 
beautiful  water-gate  by  Lugo  Jones, 
still  standing  at  the  bottom  of  Buck- 
ingham  Street,  may  teU  us  what  the 
buildings  would  have  been.  The  last 
house  on  the  rigbt-hand  side  of 
Bnckinghain  Street  (facing  the  river) 
belonged  to  Pepys.  There  is  a  view 
of  the  then.  Fepvsian  library  in  the 
miarto  edition  of  Pepys' iJ&rv.    The 


Hatfield,  made  bishop  of  Durham 
in  the  year  1845.  In  the  reign  of 
Henrv  Vm.  Cuthbert  Tunstafl,  the 
then  bishop,  *  conveyed  the  house,*  as 
Spelman  tells  us,  *  to  the  king  in  fee 
(convey  the  wise  it  call),  when  the 
kiuff,  in  recompense  thereof,  granted 
to  thesee  of  Durham  Coldharborough 
and  other  houses  in  London,  ikl- 
ward  YI.,  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  granted  Durham  House  (for 
life,  or  till  she  was  otherwise  pro- 
vided foiO  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  his 
sister,  afterwards  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Poor  Tunstall  was  not  allowed  to 
settle  long  in  this  new  locality.  Ed- 
ward YL  granted  Coldharborough 
to  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
Queen  Mary  cominf|[  to  the  throne, 
and  looking  upon  this  gift  as  a  piece 
of  sacril^^  granted  the  reversion  of 
Durham  House  to  the  see  of  Durham. 
Tunstall*s  original  conveyance  was 
thus  restored  to  the  see  of  Durham, 
but  it  was  the  reversion  only,  for 
Tunstall,  who,  though  he  died  in 
1559,  the  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
accession,  lived  long  enough  to  see 
the  promised  reversion  set  aside 
and  Durham  House  remain  as  a  kind 
of  lodging-house  in  the  possession  of 
the  crown.  After  a  time  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth bestowed  it  upon  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh.  Aubrey  recollected  Ra- 
leigh's study  in  a  little  turret  over- 
hanging the  silver  Thames. 

"  On  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Tobias  Matthews,  the  then  Bishop  of 
Durham,  put  forth  the  claim  of  his 
see  to  their  old  town-house  in  the 
Strand.  Sur  Walter  Raleigh  op- 
posed his  daim,  but  the  king  and 
council  recognised  the  right  of  the 
see  (Raleigh  was  then  without  a 
friena),  and  Durham  House  in  the 
Strand  was  restored  to  the  successoia 
of  Thomas  Hatfield.  What  a  his- 
tory of  royal  predilection  and  ca- 

^"^aly  Bridge,  <^^i^^est  side^of 
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Lord  C9ai«nckm  paid  5602.  a-year 
for  the  uae  of  Worcester  House. 

^In  Fonntain  Court  lived  and 
died  that  gentle  enthusiast  in  his  own 
art,  the  poet*painter  William  Blake. 
The  account  of  Blake's  death-hed  is 
one  of  the  meet  pleasing  yet  painful 
pieces  of  biographical  narrative  in  the 
Hngliffb  language.  This  Fountain 
Court  was  so  railed  firom  a  tavern 
dose  by,  eommemorated  by  Strype 
for  its  ^  curious  old  kitchei  for  dress- 
iuj^  of  meat,  which,  with  the  good 
wine  there  sold,  makes  it  to  be  well 
resorted  to.*  ** 

''  The  Coal-hole  Tavern,**  I  said  to 
Mr.  Weever,  "  is  a  place  well  worth 
seeing.  The  stout  is  considered  good 
here.  He  asked  in  what  the  cha- 
racter of  the  place  consisted.  I 
said,  "  In  its  gin -and- water  and  glee- 
singing  ;  its  comic  songs  and  its  clouds 
of  smoke.** 

'^Down  the  Savoy  steps,*'  said  Mr. 
Weever, "  is  the  Savoy  Chapel.  Here 
old  Cawain  Douglas,  bishop  of  Dun- 
keld,  *  unkil  to  the  Earl  of  Angus,*  and 
Virgil's  first  translator,  lies  buried. 
There  is  a  monument  in  the  church 
to  Anne  Killigrew,  commemorated 
by  Dryden  in  an  ode  for  all  ages. 
Her  father  was  master  of  the  Savoy 
and  brother  to  Tom  Killigrew,  who 
had  the  King's  Theatre  at  the  Resto- 
ration. The  'melancholy  Cowley' 
was  a  candidate  for  the  mastership  of 
this  place ;  he  is  called  in  the  State 
Poems  *  Savoy  missing  Cowley.**' 

Before  we  crossed  Wellington 
Street,  Mr.  Weever  stopped  me, 
and  said,  **  Here,  at  the  house, 
No.  182,  lived  Bathoe,  and  here, 
in  1740,  he  formed  the  first  cur- 
culatiiu^  library  established  in  Lon- 
don. He  received  the  first  hint  for 
this  meritorious  undertaking  from 


Howe 
identified  hhnseirwith  London ! 

The  Exhibition  of  IndustriousFkag 
next  Somerset  House  reminded  Mr. 
Weever  of  a  somewhat  similar  ex- 
hibition in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
recorded  by  Stow  in  his  Amutles  under 
the  year  1576.  One  Mark  Scaliot, 
a  blacksmith,  bom  in  London,  made, 
he  says,  for  trial  of  worinnandup, 
«( one  hanging  look  of  iron,  steel,  and 
brass,  a  pipe  key  filed  three-soiure 
with  a  pot  upon  the  shaft,  ana  tbe 
bow  witn  two  esses,  all  dean  wrongbt 
and  weighing  but  one  grain  of  fold 
or  wheat-corn.  He  ma&  also  a  cJiain 
of  f;old  of  forty-three  links,  to  the 
which  chain  the  lock  and  key  being 
fastened  and  put  about  a  flea  s  neck, 
she  drew  the  same ;  all  which  k^ 
key,  chain,  and  flea,  weighed  but  one 
grain  and  a  half." 

Somerset  House  was  built  by  Sir 
William  Chambers  in  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  George  UlL  Betook 
down  a  b^ter  buildii^  than  he  erected 
in  its  stead.  **  You  have  seen,"  he 
said,  '*  an  enmvinff  of  the  chapel 
built  here  by  Inigo  Jones  for  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria?  Well,  sir,  this 
ffave  way  to  the  nresent  Somerset 
House.  You  recollect  what  Lord 
Burlin^n  said  when  he  thou^t  of 
Inigo  Jones's  classic  portico  to  St 
Paul's  falling  befiu^  the  pick-axe  and 
powder  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren? 
*  When  the  Jews  saw  the  second 
temple,  they  reflected  upon  the  fint 
and  wept.*  I  was  once  under  the 
vaults  of  Somerset  House,"  said  Mr. 
Weever ;  "  there  I  saw  the  tombs  of 
the  French  followers  of  Henrietta 
Maria  who  died  in  this  countnr ;  they 
have  French  inscriptions,  uid  are  in 
ci^ital  preservation.  I  thought  when 
I  saw  them  of  the  itxonoiu  Charles. 
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JbluMQii,  roUiiig  alcmg  there  dressed 
in  his  choeolate-colonred  coat,  his 
kree  bushy  -wiff,  his  coarse  worsted 
dockings  and  heavy -soled  shoes? 
He  knocks  at  that  door,  and  is  to  dine 
irith  the  Academy  at  its  annual  din- 
ner. Fancir  fifty  years  (what  cannot 
^ancy  dor),  and  there  walks  Sir 
Walter  Sco^,  fiUing  the  offiee  onoe 
lidd  by  Johnson ;  he,  too,  is  going  to 
liie  Academy  dinner.  Fancy  the 
fietfhl  Barry  coming  fron^  ont  that 
deor  in  one  of  his  nnial  moods,  mut- 
tering bitter  things  against  Reynolds, 
against  himself,  and  against  the  whole 
Academy.  Yon  can  fancy — I  am  sure 
I  can — the  boy  Wilkie  ftesh  fhnn 
Scotland,  with  a  Scotch  look,  and  a 
Sooteb  dress,  and  a  strong  Scotch 
accent.  You  can  fancy  the  boy 
Wilkie  leaying  his  *  Blind  Fiddler' 
at  that  door  for  acceptance,  resolute 
but  fearftil.  Here  went  once,  and 
orften  too,  the  rough  and  caustic 
Fnseli,  the  polite  and  polished  Law- 
rence, the  gentle  Flaxman,  with  that 
weak  little  body  of  his,  but  all-glori- 
eti8  bead,  bom  to  embellish  art,  but 
nnlh  for  the  rougher  usaces  of  the 
world.  There  you  tdaj  nmc^  him 
followed  by  the  penurious  Nolle- 
kens,  the  demure-looking  Bacon,  the 
frank-spending,  jovial-looking  Cnan- 
trey; 

"  Under  this  archway"  (and  we 
stepped  across  to  the  antiquarian  side 
e(f  Somerset  House),  "  you  may  fancy 
Horace  Walpole  in  lace  and  ruffles, 
aeconipanied  by  his  curious  counter- 
part Cole,  making  his  way  to  the 
antiquaries*  apartments.  There!  they 
are  admitted;  and  Watt,  WooUaston, 
and  Davy,  knock  at  that  very  door 
and  ascend  the  steps  leading  to  the 
rooms  of  the  Royal  Society,  where 
they  mingle  as  livine  beings  vwth  the 
portraits  of  Wren,  Halley,  Flamstead, 
and  Sir  Isaac  Newton." 


cent  Wing  the  almanack  »  maker, 
whose  existence  is  still  perpetuated 
by  the  Stationers*  Conpairy,  addresses 
a  letter  in  that  year  to  hn  honoured 
IHend,  Mr.  William  Lilly,  at  thk 
house. 

**  Here  we  are,"  said  Mr.  Weever, 
"  at  the  dep6t  of  Dr.  Anderson's  Scot- 
tish pills.  You  will  reoolleet,  no  doul^ 
the  story  told  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  of 
an  old  Scottish  lahrd,  a  bachelor  and 
a  humorist,  wealthy,  convivial,  and 
hoi^itable,  possessing  withal  the 
unhappy  power  of  being  able  to  per- 
suade tus  guests  to  take  the  medicine 
recommended  for  his  own  peculiar 
complaint  *  My  friend,*  says  Scott, 
*  had  a  regular  custom  of  swallowing 
every  nignt  in  the  world  one  of  Dr. 
Anderson's  pills,  for  which  reasons 
may  be  readily  imagined.  But  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  account  fbr  his  insisting 
on  every  one  of  his  guests  taking  the 
same  medicine ;  and  whether  it  was 
by  way  of  patronising  the  medicine 
(which  is  m  some  sense  a  national 
receipt),  or  whether  the  mischievous 
old  wag  amused  himself  with  an- 
ticipating the  scenes  of  delicate  em- 
barrassment, which  the  dispensation 
sometimes  produced  in  the  course  of 
the  night,  I  really  cannot  even  guess. 
What  is  equally  strange,  he  pressed 
this  request  with  a  sort  of  eloquence 
which  succeeded  with  every  guest. 
No  man  escaped,  thouffh  there  were 
few  who  did  not  make  resistance. 
His  powers  of  persuasion  would  have 
been  invaluable  to  a  minister  of  state. 
*'  What  I  not  one  UeUe  Anderson  to 
oblige  your  friend,  your  host,  your 
entertuner  ?  He  had  taken  one  nim- 
self,  he  would  take  another  if  you 
pleased.  Surely  wbat  was  good  for 
nis  complaints  must,  of  course,  be 
beneficial  to  yours  ?*  It  was  in  vain 
you  pleaded  your  \ieang  perfectly 
well,   your  detesting  ikxe  me^<^e, 
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were  present  at  the  ev^iiiig  meal  the 
following  cataloffue  of  guests.  A 
Bond  Street  dandy  of  the  most  bril- 
liant vrater,  drawn  thither  by  the 
temptation  of  grouse  -  shooting ;  a 
writer  from  theneiffhbouring  borough 
(file  laird's  doer^  I  believe) ;  two  coun- 
try lairds,  men  of  reserved  and  stiff 
habits ;  three  sheep-farmers,  as  stiff- 
necked  and  stubborn  as  their  own 
haltered  rams ;  and  I,  Malachi  Mal- 
agrowther,  not  facile  or  obvious  to 
persuasion.  There  was  also  the  Es- 
culapius  of  the  vicinity,  one  who 
gave,  but  elsewhere  was  never  known 
to  take  medicine.  All  succumbed; 
each  took,  after  various  degrees  of 
resistance,  according  to  his  peculiar 
fashion,  his  own  leeue  Anderson.  The 
doer  took  a  brace.  On  the  event  I 
am  silent.  None  had  reason  to  con- 
gratulate himself  on  his  com- 
plaisance.' ** 

At  the  Strand  Theatre  that  de- 
lightful actress,  Fanny  Kelly,  gave 
her  At  Homes.  In  Surrey  Street 
lived  and  died  Congreve,  the  dramatic 
poet.  In  Norfolk  Street  lived  Wil- 
liam Penn  the  Quaker,  the  brisk  Dr. 
Birch,  and,  when  in  town.  Sir  Boger 
de  Coverley.  In  Howard  Street, 
before  the  door  of  charming  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle,  Mountfort  the  actor  was 
stabbS  in  a  jest  b^  Captain  Hill,  a 
*'  frolic  drunkard,"  m  love  with  that 
delightful  actress.  He  died  the  day 
after.  Hill  had  fancied  that  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle  was  in  love  with  Mount- 
fort,  and  that  her  rejection  of  his 
hand  was  attributable  to  a  passion  so 
unlikely,  for  Mountfort  was  a  married 
man.  Hill  waylaid  him  on  his  way 
home,  for  he  lived  in  Norfolk  Street, 
and,  urged  on  by  Lord  Mohun  rDuke 
Hamilton's  Lord  Mohun),  killed  in 
a  drunken  frolic  a  clever  and  un- 
offending man. 

The  streets,  severally  called  Howard, 
Surrey,  Arundel,  and  Norfolk,  pre- 


"  Forth  isBoing  from  steep  lanes  the  oo). 

liers'  steeds 
Drag  the  black  load ;  another  cart  sac* 

oeeds. 
Team  follows  team."— Trma. 

Of  John  Carte,  at  the  Dial  and 
Crown  near  Essex  Street  in  the 
Strand,  Peter  the  Great  is  said  in 
1698  to  have  bought  a  famous  geo- 
graphical clock,  '*  which  tells  what  a 
dock  it  is  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
whether  it  be  day  or  night.**  The 
czar  was  in  Englimd  in  1698,  and  I 
derive  this  fact  from  the  English 
newspapers  of  that  year.  You  may 
read  a  good  deal  about  the  Essex 
Head  in  Essex  Street  in  Boswell^s 
I^fe  of  Johnson,  It  was  kept  in 
Johnson's  latter  days  bv  Sunuel 
Greaves,  an  old  servant  of  Thrale^s. 
Here  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  that 
clubbable  man.  Dr.  Johnson,  esta- 
blished a  little  evening  dub.  "  The 
terms,**  he  says,  ^*  are  lax  and  the 
expenses  light.  We  meet  thrice  a- 
week,  and  he  who  misses  forfeits 
twopence.'^  The  forfeit  was  found  too 
liffht,  and  a  member  for  every  night 
of  non-attendance  incurred  very  soon 
after  the  heavier  mulct  of  three' 
pence. 

We  stood  for  some  time  before 
(Teorge*s  Coffee-house  in  the  Strand. 
Shenstone  relates  in  his  Letters  that  it 
was  a  common  practice  with  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole  to  frequent  this  tavern 
and  listen  unseen  to  the  coffee-house 
criticism  of  oppositionists  and  friends, 
of  poets  and  of  pamphleteers.  "  The 
people,**  he  adds,  **  tnat  were  carrying 
Lora  Orford  in  effigy  to  behead  him 
on  Tower  Hill,  came  into  the  box 
where  he  was  acddentally  at  George's 
to  beg  money  of  him  amouR  others.** 
**  Horace  Walpole,  in  a  letter  to 
Cole,**  said  Mr.  Weever,  "  is  highly 
indignant  at  this  stonr.** 

On  looking  down  Devereux  Court, 
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that  the  two  friends  thoajg^ht  proper 
to  determine  it  with  their  swords ; 
for  this  purpose  they  stepped  into 
Dererenx  Court,  where  one  of  them 
(whose  name,  if  I  remember  right, 
was  flt^rald)  was  run  through  the 
body  and  died  on  the  spot.** 

Strahan*s  banking-house  (No.  21 7) 
was  onoe  Mr.  Snow*s,  the  same  Mr. 
Snow  commemorated  by  John  Gray. 
Ben  JoDson  lodged  for  some  time,  as 
Aubrey  had  heard  his  uncle  Danvers 
teD,  ^  at  a  comb-maker's  shop  with- 
out Temple  Bar.**    Here  is  a  comb- 


maker*s  shop  to  this  day.  Palsgrave 
Court  I  have  spoken  about  before. 
You  may  read  m  Walpole*s  Letters 
of  Thanet  Place  and  the  curious  paint- 
ing existing  in  what  was  once  the 
Rose  Tayem  on  this  spot.  Here  the 
Tu^ns,  earls  of  Thanet,  had  their 
town-house,  hence  Thanet  Place. 

"  To-morrow,**  said  Mr.  Weever, 
as  we  stepped  into  one  of  Hansom*s 
cabs, — 

**  *  To-morrow  to  fresh  Belds  and  ptstares 
new.'" 
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Chapter  VIL 


THE  CRIMP  WAOON— MIUTART  BFI80DX8. 


Thb  covered  wagon  to  which  I  was 
ordered  to  march  was  standing,  as  I 
bave  sud,  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
&nn,  with  another  dismal  vehicle  of 
the  same  kind  hud  by  it.  Each  was 
pretty  well  filled  with  a  crew  of  men, 
wluHn  the  atrocious  crimp,  who  had 
i»zed  upon  me,  had  enlisted  under 
ibe  banners  of  the  glorious  Frederic ; 
and  I  could  see  by  the  lanterns  of  the 
KDtinels,  as  they  thrust  me  into  the 
straw,  a  dozen  dark  figures  huddled 
toeetherinihehorrible  moving  prison 
where  I  was  now  to  be  confined.  A 
scream  and  a  curse  from  my  opposite 
i^hbour  shewed  me  that  he  was 
most  likely  wounded,  as  I  myself 


their  lanterns  every  now  and  then 
through  the  canvass  curtains,  that 
they  might  count  the  number  of  their 
prisoners.  The  brutes  were  half 
drunk,  and  w^e  singing  love  and 
war-songs,  such  as  O  Oretchen  mein 
Taubchen  mein  Herzenstrompety  Mein 
Kanan  mein  Heerpauk  vnd  meine 
Musket^  Prinz  Ev^en  der  edle  Bitter, 
and  the  like ;  their  void  whoops  and 
jodeU  making  doleful  discord  with 
the  groans  of  us  captives  within  the 
wagons.  Many  a  time  afterwards 
have  I  heard  these  ditties  sung  on 
the  march,  or  in  the  barrack-room, 
or  round  tie  fires  as  we  lay  out  at 
niffht. 


..AM'OT  a/\  11' 
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deed,  bttt  for  that  o^MiudH  of  the 
world,  with  which  it  is  necessary  that 
every  man  of  spirit  should  keqp  upon 
equal  terms,  I,  for  my  part,  would 
have  always  been  contented  with  the 
humblest  portion.  Now  here,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  one  was  as  far 
removed  from  the  world  as  in  the 
wilds  of  Siberia,  or  in  BobLoson 
Crusoe's  iriand.  And  I  reasoned 
with  myself  thus : — "  Now  you  are 
caught,  there  is  no  use  in  repining ; 
make  the  best  of  your  situation,  and 
get  all  the  pleasure  you  can  out  of  it. 
There  are  a  thousand  opportunities 
of  plunder,  &c.  offered  to  the  soldier 
in  war  time,  out  of  which  he  can  get 
both  pleasure  and  profit;  nudce  use 
of  these,  and  be  happy.  Besides,  you 
are  extraordinarily  brave,  handsome, 
and  clever ;  and  who  knows  but  you 
may  procure  advancement  in  your 
new  service  P  " 

In  this  philosophical  way  I  looked 
at  my  misfortunes,  determining  not 
to  be  cast  down  bv  them ;  and  bore 
my  woes  and  my  broken  head  with 
perfect  magnammity.  The  latter 
was,  for  the  moment,  an  evil  agamst 
which  it  required  no  small  powers  of 
endurance  to  contend,  for  the  jolts  of 
the  wagon  were  dreadful,  and  every 
shake  caused  a  throb  in  my  brain 
which  I  thought  would  have  split  my 
skull.  As  the  morning  dawned  I 
saw  that  the  man  next  me,  a  gaunt, 
yellow-haired  creature  in  black,  had 
a  cushion  of  straw  under  his  head. 

"Are  you  wounded,  comrade?'* 
said  L 

"  Praised  be  the  Lord,"  said  he, 
"  I  am  sore  hurt  in  spirit  and  body, 
and  bruised  in  many  members; 
wounded,  however,  am  I  not.  And 
you,  poor  youth  ?" 

"  1  am  wotmded  in  the  head,"  said 


gave 
look,  meaning  to  say  (and  mean  it  I 


Burs  ist  unser  Gott,**  by  whioh  I 
ccHuSuded  that  I  had  got  into  the 
company  of  a  parson.  With  the 
jolts  of  the  wagon,  and  aoddenti  of 
the  journey,  various  more  exdaoia- 
tions  and  movements  of  the  passen- 
gers shewed  what  a  motley  company 
we  were.  Eveiy  now  and  then  a 
oountiyman  would  burst  into  tesn; 
a  French  voice  would  be  heard  to 
say,  "  O  mm  Dieu  l—mon  Dieur  a 
couple  more  of  the  same  nation  mn 
jabbering  oaths  and  chatting  inces- 
santly ;  and  a  certain  alluaon  to  his 
own  and  every  body  else's  eyes,  which 
came  from  a  stalwart  figure  at  the 
far  comer,  told  me  that  there  was 
certainlv  an  Englishman  in  our  ciew. 

But  I  was  sirred  soon  the  tedium 
and  discomforts  of  the  journey.  In 
spite  of  the  clergyman's  cushion,  mj 
head,  which  was  throbbing  with  pain, 
was  brought  abruptly  in  contact  with 
the  side  of  the  wagon ;  it  began  to 
bleed  afiresh,  I  became  almost  light- 
headed. I  only  recollect  having  a 
draught  of  water  here  and  there; 
once  stopping  at  a  fortified  town, 
where  an  officer  counted  us : — all  the 
rest  of  the  journey  was  passed  in  a 
drowsy  stupor,  from  which,  when  I 
awoke,  I  found  myself  lying  in  an 
hospital  bed,  with  a  nun  m  a  white 
hood  watching  over  me. 

"  They  are  in  sad  spiritual  dark- 
ness," said  a  voice  from  the  bed  next 
to  me,  when  the  nun  had  finished  her 
kind  offices  and  retired;  "  they  are  in 
the  nisht  of  error,  and  yet  there  is 
the  lient  of  fidth  in  those  poor  crea- 
tures.^ 

It  was  mv  comrade  of  the  crimp- 
wagon,  his  huge,  broad  face  loominff 
out  fh)m  under  a  white  mshtm^  and 
ensconced  in  the  bed  beside^ 

"  What !  you  there,  Herr  Pastor  f** 
saidL 

"  Only  a  candidate,  sir,"  answered 
the  white  nightcap.  "  But,  praised 
be  Heaven!  you  have  come  to.    Tou 
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aud  I;  "and,  periuipe,  tl^re  k  no 
maa  in  the  wono,  of  my  birth,  whofe 
ndsfurtona  can  at  all  be  oompaied 
tofflme.** 

I  do  not  object  to  own  that  I  am 
diepoaed  to  teag  of  mv  birth  and 
ot&r  acqniremattB,  for  I  have  always 
ioBnd  that  if  a  man  does  not  give 
lumself  a  good  word,  hit  friends  will 
not  do  it  u>T  him. 

"Wefl,"  said  my  feUow-patient, 
*  I  haye  no  doabt  yours  is  a  strange 
tale,  and  riiail  be  ^ad  to  hear  it 
uun ;  but,  at  present,  you  mnst  not 
be  peimitted  to  roeak  randH  for  yoor 
km  has  been  long,  and  yoar  ex- 
iuwstion  great," 

"Whore  are  we?"  I  ariced;  and 
the  candidate  informed  me  that  we 
were  in  the  bishc^ck  and  town  of 
("idda,  at  present  occupied  by  Prince 
Heniy's  troops.  There  had  been  a 
^innyi  with  an  out-party  of  French 
iKv  the  toi^  in  which,  a  shot  en- 
tering Ute  wagon,  the  poor  candidate 
ladbe^  wounded. 

Aj  the  reader  knows  already  my 
mstory,!  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
repeat  it  here,  or  to  give  the  addi- 
™s  with  which  I  favoured  my  com- 
nde  m  misfortune.  But  I  confess 
that  I  told  him  ours  was  the  greatest 
&n%  and  finest  palace  in  L-duid, 
that  we  were  enormously  wealthy, 
related  to  all  the  peerage,  descended 
from  the  ancient  kings,  &e. ;  and,  to 
ay  surprise,  in  the  course  of  our 
wnreraation,  I  found  that  my  inter- 
^ocDtor  knew  a  great  deal  more  about 
Ireland  than  X  did.  When,  for  in- 
tUmoe,  I  spoke  of  my  descait, — 

''From  which  race  of  kings?" 
aud  he. 

**  0  r  sud  I  (for  my  memory  for 
dates  was  never  very  accurate),  "from 
the  old  anciait  kii4;8  of  all." 

"What!  can  you  trace  your  ori- 
gin to  the  sons  of  Japhet  ?*^  said  he. 

«Faith,  I  4*0,"  answered  I,  "  and 


two  oeatuiks  back  in  the  slrter 
island.** 

And  then  he  began  a  discourse 
about  the  Phoenicians,  the  Scyths,  or 
Goths,  the  Tuath  de  Danans,  Tadtns, 
and  Kinff  MacNeil,  which  was,  to  say 
the  truth,  the  very  first  news  I  had 
heard  of  thoae  personages.  As  for 
&^lish,  he  qK)ke  it  as  well  as  I,  lAid 
had  seven  more  languages,  he  said, 
equally  at  his  command;  for,  on  my 
quoting  the  only  Latin  line  that  I 
knew,  that  out  oi  the  poet  Homer, 
which  says, — 

<*  As  in  pitesenti  perfectam  ftinatia  avi/' 

he  began  to  speak  to  me  in  the 
Ecxnan  tongue ;  on  which  I  was  &in 
to  tell  him  that  we  pronounced  it  in 
a  different  way  in  Ireland,  and  so  got 
off  the  ciMiversation. 

My  honest  firiend*s  history  was  a 
oirious  one,  and  it  may  be  told  here 
in  order  to  shew  of  what  motley 
materials  our  levies  werecompoaed : — 

**  I  am,**  said  he,  "  a  ^ucon  by 
birth,  my  father  being  pastor  of  the 
villaee  of  P&nnkuchen,  where  I  im- 
bibed the  first  rudimrats  of  know- 
ledge. At  sixteen  (I  am  now  tw^ity- 
thiee),  having  mastered  the  Greek 
and  Latin  tongues^  with  the  French, 
English,  AralHC,  and  Hebrew ;  and, 
having  come  uito  possession  of  a  le- 
gacj^  of  a  100  rixdalers,  a  sum  amply 
sufficient  to  defray  my  university 
courses,  I  went  to  the  famous  aca- 
demy of  Gottinffen,  where  I  devoted 
four  3rears  to  the  exact  sciences  and 
tibeology.  Also,  I  learned  what 
worldly  accomplishments  I  could 
command ;  tiding  a  dancing-tutor  at 
the  expense  of  a  groschen  a  lesson,  a 
eourse  of  fencing  from  a  French 
inractitioner,  and  attending  lectures 
on  the  great  horse  and  the  equestrian 
science  at  the  hippodrome  of  a  cele- 
brated cavidry  professor.  My  opinion 
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artist  who  appeared  at  our  academy, 
but  in  this  I  failed,  lamentably  break- 
ing my  nose  in  the  feXL  which  I  had. 
I  also  essayed  to  driye  a  coach-and- 
four,  whicn  an  English  student,  Herr 
Graff  Lord  yon  IkUrtingale,  droye  at 
the  uniyersity.  In  this,  too,  I  failed ; 
oyersettinff  the  chariot  at  the  postern, 
opposite  ue  Berliner  gate,  with  his 
loraship*s  fHend,  Fr&ulein  Miss  Kitty 
Ck>ddlins,  within.  I  had  been  in- 
structing the  young  lord  in  the  Ger- 
man lanffua^  when  the  aboye  acci- 
dent took  place,  and  was  dismissed 
b^  him  in  consequence.  My  means 
did  not  pNermit  me  further  to  pursue 
this  curriculum  (you  will  pardon  me 
the  joke),  othervrise,  I  haye  no  doubt, 
I  should  haye  been  able  to  take  a 
place  in  any  hippodrome  in  the  world, 
and  to  ha^idle  the  ribands  (as  the 
high  well -bom  lord  used  to  say) 
to  perfection. 

"  At  the  uniyersity  I  deliyered  a 
thesis  on  the  quadrature  of  the  circle, 
which,  I  think,  would  interest  you ; 
and  held  a  disputation  in  Arabic 
against  Professor  Strumpff,  in  which 
I  was  said  to  haye  the  adyantage. 
The  languages  of  Southern  Europe, 
of  course,  I  acquired ;  and,  to  a  per- 
son well  funded  in  Sanscrit,  the 
Northern  idioms,  of  course,  offer  no 
dlfficul^.  If  joM  haye  eyer  at- 
tempted the  Bussian  ^ou  will  find  it 
child's  play,  and  it  will  always  be  a 
source  of  regret  to  me  that  I  haye 
been  enabled  to  get  no  knowledge 

i'to  speak  of)  of  Chinese ;  and,  but 
or  the  present  dilemma,  I  had  in- 
tended to  pass  oyer  into  England  for 
that  purpose,  and  get  a  passage  in 
one  of  the  English  company's  ships 
to  Canton. 

"  I  am  not  of  a  saying  turn,  hence 
my  little  fortime  of  a  100  rixdalers, 
wnich  has  served  to  keep  many  a 
prudent  man  for  a  score  of  years, 
barely  sufficed  for  a  fiye  years*  stu- 


Nasenbrumm,  haying  informed  me 
that  the  Pfarrer  of  Kumpelwitz  was 
dead,  asked  whether  I  would  like  to 
haye  m^  name  placed  upon  the  can- 
didate list,  and  if  I  were  minded  to 
preach  a  trial  sermon?  As  the 
gaining  of  this  liying  would  ftirther 
my  union  with  my  Amalia,  I  joy- 
ously consented,  and  prepared  a  dis- 
course. 

"  If  you  like  I  will  recite  it  to  joa 
— No  r — ^Well,  I  will  eiye  you  ex- 
tracts from  it  upon  our  fine  of  maicL 
To  proceed,  then,  with  my  biogra- 
phical sketch,  which  is  now  Tery 
near  a  conclusion,  or,  as  I  sboold 
more  correctly  say,  which  has  very 
nearly  brought  me  to  the  present 
period  of  tune,  I  preached  that 
sermon  at  Rumpelwitz,  in  idiich  I 
hope  that  the  Babylonian  qne^n 
was  pretty  satisfactorily  set  at  lest 
I  preached  it  before  the  Herr  Baron 
and  his  noble  family,  and  some 
officers  of  distinction  wno  were  stay- 
ing at  his  castle.  Mr.  Doctor  Moeer 
of  Halle  followed  me  in  the  eyenipg 
discourse;  but,  though  his  ezerdse 
was  learned,  and  he  disposed  of  a 
passage  of  Ignatius,  which  he  proved 
to  be  a  manifest  interpolation,  I  do 
not  think  his  sermon  had  the  effect 
which  mine  produced,  and  that  the 
Bumpelwitzers  much  relished  it. 
After  the  sermon,  all  the  candidates 
walked  out  of  church  tcoether,  and 
supped  loyingly  at  the  Blue  Stag  in 
Kumpelwitz. 

"  While  so  occupied,  a  waiter  came 
in  and  said  that  a  person  without 
wished  to  speak  to  one  of  the  reverend 
candidates, '  the  tall  one.*  This  could 
only  mean  me,  for  I  was  a  head  and 
shoulders  higher  than  any  other  re- 
yerend  gentleman  present.  I  issued 
out  to  see  who  was  the  person  de- 
siring to  hold  conyerse  with  me,  and 
founa  a  man  whom  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  recognising  as  one  of  the 
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*^  *  What  are  these  points,  my  good 
friend ?'  said  I ;  and  I  pointed  out  to 
him  the  twenty-four  heads  of  my 
sermon,  asking  nim  in  which  of  these 
his  douhts  lay. 

**  We  hadheen  walkingup  anddown 
before  the  inn  while  our  conyersation 
took  place,  but  the  windows  beinff 
open,  and  my  comrades  haying  heard 
the  discourse  in  the  morning,  re* 
quested  me,  rather  peeyishly,  not  to 
resmne  it  at  that  period.  I,  there- 
forej  moyed  on  witn  my  disciple,  and, 
at  his  request,  began  at  once  the 
flennon,  for  my  memory  is  good  for 
an  J  thiiig,  and  I  can  repeat  any  book 
I  faaye  i^  thrioe. 

**  I  poured  out,  then,  under  the 
trees,   and  in  the  calm  moonlight, 
that    discourse  which  I   had  pro- 
nounced under  the  blazing  sun  of 
noon.     My  Israelite  only  interrupted 
n^  by  eiciamationa  indicative  of  sur- 
prise,   assent,    admiration,   and  in- 
creasing conyiction.     'Prodigious!* 
said  be  ;— *  Wunderscklhi  /'  would  he 
remark  at  the  conclusion  of  some 
eloquent  passage ;  in  a  word,  he  ex- 
haasted  the  complimentaiy   inter- 
jections of  our  language,  andf  to  com- 
pliments what  man  is  ayerse?     I 
think  we  must  haye  walked  two  miles 
when  I  got  to  my  third  head,  and 
my  companion  begged  I  would  enter 
h»  bouse,  which  we  now  neared,  and 
P«take  of  a  glass  of  beer,  to  which  I 
^•'^s  never  averse. 

"That house,  sur,  was  the  inn  at 

^tuch  you,  too,  if  I  judge  aright, 

^cre  taken.   No  sooner  was  I  in  the 

^^  ^^an  three  crimps  ruahed  upon 

™>,  told  me  I  was  a  deserter,  and 

^r  piisoncTjand  called  upon  me  to 

^T?  ^?  ^y  money  and  papers, 

wmch  I  Jid  with  a  solemn  protest 

|«  U)  my  sacred  character.    They 

^^nsted  of  my  sermon  in  MS.,  Pro- 

l^^^^asenbrumm's  r^mmenda- 


tended) ;  and  as  the  perscms  into  whose 
hands  he  fell  will  make  more  profit 
of  him  as  a  recruit  than  asaprisoner, 
he  is  made  to  share  our  fate.  He  is 
not  the  first  by  many  scores  so  cap- 
tured. One  oOi.  de  Soubise*s  cooks, 
and  three  actors  out  of  a  troop  in  the 
French  camp,  several  deserters  from 
your  English  troops  ^the  men  are  led 
away  by  being  told  tnat  there  'ib  no 
flogging  in  the  Prussian  service^,  and 
three  Dutchmen  vrere  taken  beodes.** 

"And  you,"  said  I, — "you  who 
were  lust  on  the  point  of  getting  a 
valuable  living, — ^you  who  have  so 
much  learning,  are  you  not  indig- 
nant at  the  outrage  ?^ 

"  I  am  a  Saxon,**  said  the  candi- 
date, "  and  there  is  no  use  in  indig- 
nation. Our  ^vemment  is  crushei 
under  Freden<^*s  heel  these  five 
years,  and  I  might  as  well  hope  for 
mercyfrom  the  Grand  Mofful.  Nor 
am  I,  in  truth,  discontented  with  my 
lot ;  I  have  lived  on  a  penny  bread 
for  so  many  years,  that  a  soldier*s 
rations  will  be  a  luxury  to  me.  I  do 
not  care  about  more  or  less  blovrs  of 
a  cane,  all  such  evils  are  passing,  and 
therefore  endurable.  I  will  never, 
Crod  willing,  slay  a  man  in  combat, 
but  I  am  not  unanzious  to  expe- 
rience on  myself  the  effect  of  the  war- 
passion,  wmch  has  had  so  great  an 
mfluence  on  the  human  race.  It  vras 
for  the  same  reason  that  I  deter- 
mined to  marry  Amalia,  for  a  man  is 
not  a  complete  mensch  until  he  is  the 
father  of  a  family,  to  be  which  is  a 
condition  of  his  existence,  and  there- 
fore a  duty  of  his  education.  Amalia 
'  must  wait ;  she  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
want,  being,  indeed,  cook  to  the  Frau 
Frorectorinn  Nasenbrumm,  my  wor- 
thy patron's  lady.  I  have  one  iX 
two  books  with  me,  y?hich  no  one  is 
Ekely  to  take  from  me,  and  one  in 
my  neart  v?bich  is  the  best  of  all. 
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Fs  in  mv  discdttrse,"  Baid  tfcfe  can- 
didate, "  but  when  a  mah  is  talking 
of  hiniselir,  tSS  the  briefest  And  sim- 
plest way  of  talkinlg." 

In  which,  pethabs,  though  I  hatfe 
egotism,  1  tnmk  tajr  friend  was  right. 
Although  he  acknowledges  himself 
to  be  a  mean-spirited  Mlow,  with  no 
more  ambitioh  than  to  know  the 
contents  of  a  few  musty  books,  I 
think  the  mah  had  some  good  in 
him,  efij)ecially  in  th^  resolution  with 
which  lit  bore  his  calamities.  Many 
a  gallant  inan  of  the  highest  honOiir 
is  often  not  proof  against  these,  and 
h^  beeh  known  to  despair  ov6r  b 
bad  dinner,  or  to  be  cast  down  al  a 
ragged-elbowed  coat.  Mi/  maxim  is 
to  bear  all,  to  put  up  with  witer 
if  you  cannot  get  burgundy,  and  if 
you  have  no  velvet,  to  be  content 
with  frieze.  But  bur^ndv  and  vel- 
vet are  the  best,  hien  enteTiau,  and  the 
man  is  a  fool  Who  will  not  sehie  the 
best  when  the  scramble  is  opeA. 

The  heads  of  the  sermon  which 
tuy  friend  tlie  theolo^to  intended  to 
impart  to  me,  were,  nOWever,  never 
told:  for,  after  our  cbming  out  of 
the  nospital,  he  was  draft^  into  a 
i^ment  quartered  as  for  as  bossoble 
from  his  native  country,  in  romera- 
nia;  while  1  was  put  into  the  Bulow 
regiment,  of  Whidi  the  ordinary 
head-q[uartel'8  were  Berlin.  The 
iVussian  regiments  seldom  chan^ 
their  garrisons  as  ours  do,  for  the 
fear  of  desertion  is  so  great,  t^at  it 
becomes  necessary  t6  know  the  fkce 
of  every  individual  in  the  service, 
and,  in  time  of  peacJe,  men  live  and 
die  in  the  same  town.  VbUs  does 
not  add,  as  tnaV  be  im^jnued,  to  the 
amusements  of  the  solmet's  life,  tt 
is  lest  any  young  gentlemen  tike 
inyself  should  take  a  rabcy  to  a  miB- 
tary  career,  and  faticy  that  of  h  pri- 
vate soldier  k  tolerable  one,  th^  I 


Old  soldiers  amongst;  tis,  and  whk:h 
the  recrtiits;  and  for  the  fbrmer,  while 
we  lay  in  prison,  tbeire  was  a  little 
'alotQ  leisure,  though,  if  im^ble,  s 
still  more  strict  watcli  kep^  Unn 
oVet  the  broken-spirited  yokels  who 
hid  been  foiVsed  A  coaxed  farto  the 
tservic^.  To  describe  the  characters 
here  assetobled  would  reqtiire  Mr. 
Gillray's  .  own  pencil.  There  were 
taen  of  all  nations  and  callings.  The 
Englishmen  boxed  atod  buUicSd;  fte 
Ft^Sichmett  played  tards,  and  dsmced, 
land  fenced;  tne  heavy  Germans 
smoked  their  pipes  and  drai^k  beer, 
If  they  totdd  tiiMMge  to  nuhrltase  it 
Those  who  had  any  tmng  to  risk 
gambled,  and  at  this  sport  I  wis 
pretty  lucky,  for,  not  having  a  pebny 
wftlen  I  entered  the  dep^  (hsvia^ 
been  robbed  of  evc*y  fjarthing  of  my 
property  by  the  rascally  crimps),  I 
won  near  a  dolliur  in  my  very  first 
gam^  at  ckr&B  with  one  of  the 
IVenchtoen,  who  did  not  thifik  of 
asking  whether  I  could  p&y  or  not 
^tnm  fofiSng.  Btrch,  at  least,  is  the 
advantage  of  having  a  gentfettanhke 
appearance ;  ft  has  saved  me  Mtay  a 
t&Se  since  by  proctiring  me  crwfit 
when  riiv  fortunes  were  -at  thdr 
lowest  awy. 

Arttote  the  J^nchmen  there  was 
a  splendid  inail  and  solder,  whose 
teal  name  we  never  khew.  Wit  whose 
u!t!]^te  history  created  no  aAnsU 
sensation,  when  it  cam^  to  fefe  known, 
In  ttie  Pnisrfan  artoy.  K  beauty 
iand  <foui^  are  prooft  of  tiobfflty,as 
(although  I  l^yfe  -seen  riofflt^  of  fte 
Ugliest  do^  and  the  -gf^tait  oowtf^ 
in  the  wmd  iA  the  noblesse)  I  ha^'e 
no  dd^bt  courage  and  beauty  are, 
this  Frenchman  toust  have  been  <>( 
the  highest  families  M  TYanee,  so 
•grand  and  hoble  was  Mb  iniuiner,  so 
snpeih  his  pttr^n.  Hie  waszMtqi^ 
so  tall  as  tnysdfi^  fth*,  jf«*ile  I  am 
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M  wAht  of  A  better  cuilxie,  Le  Blondlil, 
on  wxjorOi  of  his  cdtnplexicm.  He 
wM  Ml  t  deserter,  but  nad  come  in 
from  the  Lower  Rhitie  and  the 
b^hoprics  u  I  ikiliy,  fbrtune  haviDg 
proved  unfavourable  to  him  Ht  play 
pUbly,  and  othei*  means  of  ex- 
»tetMt  beft)^  denied  bim.  I  suspect 
that  the  Ba^ille  iras  waitiu^  ibr  Uim 
in  his  own  country,  had  he  taken  tt 
ftny  to  return  thither. 

He%as  pasMonately  fbnd  of  play 
Ad  fibuor,  and  thus  We  had  a  coii- 
ndeftble  symptothy  together,  and 
when  excited  by  one  or  the  Other 
became  fVightfiU.  I,  fbr  my  part, 
on  bear  withottt  wincing  bdth  ill 
lock  and  wine,  hence  my  adtantage 
over  hfan  was  considerable  in  our 
bcmti,  and  I  woh  enough  money  from 
liita  to  make  ifiy  tx&tioh  tenable. 
He  h^  a  wifb  outside  (who,  I  take 
lt,\rte  the  cause  of  his  misfbrtunes 
md  separation  from  hia  fkmily),  and 
^nscd  tb  be  admitted  to  see  hhn 
twice  ot  thrice  a-week,  and  never 
«infe  cttptt*'handed— ft  little  browti 
bHffht*eyed  creature,  whose  ogles  had 
ttnde  the  greatiest  impresahHi  Upbn 
iflthcitoffd. 

this  ttan  waa  drafted  ilitd  a  regl- 
laoit  that  was  quartered  al  Neiss,  in 
Silcrfa,  which  is  otlly  at  a  short  dis* 
buice  fititb  the  Auatrian  frontier  $ 
be  mtdntidtted  always  tbie  sarnie  cha*> 
nct^  for  daring  and  skill,  and  waij 
in  the  secret  republic  of  the  reglmfent 
^hidi  alwavs  e^ts,  as  well  as  the 
ttgnkr  toilWaty  hierarchy,  the  ac- 
knowledged leader.  He  %aa  ah  ad* 
nirable  soldier,  as  I  have  said,  bnt 
hflnghty,  dissolute,  and  a  drunkard. 
A  nnn  (^this  mark,  uhless  he  takes 
tax^  to  coax  and  flatter  his  oftcer6 
(wfaikih  I  always  dM),  hs  ferUfe  to  Ml 
ottl  idlh  Ihem.  Le  Kottdin's  cap*- 
tarn  wa4  fail  sworn  enemy,  and  his 
pmuahmetitli  were  frequent  and  se* 

Tere. 

His  wifb  ahd  the  Women  of  th^ 
i  wgfeient  (this  was  after  the  peace) 


They  were  to  be  wahted,  and  thai 
soon. 

Le  Blondin  had  nrgtthised  a  great 
and  extraordinary  tJbnspiracy.  We 
don't  know  how  ftr  it  l^ettt,  how 
many  hundreds  or  thodsahds  it  em- 
braced *,  but  strahge  were  the  storiea 
told  about  the  plot  amongst  us  pri-* 
▼ates,  fbr  the  news  iras  spread  from 
garrison  to  garrion  ahd  talked  of  by 
tne  army  iii  spite  of  all  the  govern- 
ment efforts  to  hnsh  it  np— hush  it 
Up,  indeed !  I  hare  beeh  of  the  peo- 
ple myself,  I  have  seen  the  Irish  re- 
bellion, and  I  know  what  is  the  free* 
masonry  of  the  poor. 

He  made  hhnself  the  head  of  the 
plot.  There  were  no  writings  nor 
papers.  Ko  single  one  of  the  con- 
spirators communicated  with  any 
Other  but  the  Frenchman;  but  per- 
sonally he  gare  his  Orders  to  tnem 
ail.  He  had  arranged  matters  for  d 
general  rising  of  the  gHrrison^  at 
ttrelv^  o*clock  on  a  certam  day;  the 
guard-hotises  in  the  town  were  to  be 
sei^,  the  itentinels  cut  down,  and — 
who  knows  the  restP  Some  of  onr 
people  n^  to  say  thai  the  conspiracy 
was  spread  through  all  Silesia,  and 
that  I^  filondin  wad  to  be  made  a 
general  ih  the  Austrian  service. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  and  opposite  the 
guard-hottse  bv  the  Bdhmer-Thor  of 
Neiss,  some  thirty  men  were  lounging 
abont   in  thehr   undress,   and   the 
Frenchman  stood   near  the  senti- 
nel of  thb  guard-house,  sharpening  a 
wood^hatchet  on  a  stone.     At  tne 
Stroke  of  twelve  he  got  up,  split  opOn 
the  aenttofel's  head  with  a  blow  orchis 
axe,  and  the  thirty  men  rushing  into 
the  guard-house,  took  possession  of 
the  arms  there,  and  marched  at  once 
to  the  gate,    the  sentry  there  tried 
to  drop  the  bar,  but  the  French- 
man  rushed  up  to  him  and  with  an<- 
olher  blow  of  the  a«  ,c^V^^  ^l 
right  hand  wltVi  wMch  he  heU  tUfe 
Cham.     Seeing  the  men  ruBl^  out 

armed,  the  g^«^  ^?^t.^i|!^t 
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went  wafl  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
&8ter  than  any  of  the  clocks  in  the 
town.  The  genende  was  beat,  the 
troops  were  oJled  to  arms,  and  thus 
the  men  who  were  to  hare  attacked 
the  other  guard-houses  were  obliged 
to  fidl  into  the  ranks,  and  their  pro- 
ject was  defeated.  This,  however, 
likewise  rendered  the  discovery  of 
the  conspirators  impossible,  for  no 
man  could  betray  his  comrade,  nor  of 
course  would  he  criminate  himself. 

Cavalry  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  the 
Frenchman  and  his  thurty  fugitives, 
who  were  by  this  time  far  on  their 
vray  to  the  iEiohemian  frontier.  When 
the  horse  came  up  with  them,  th^ 
turned,  received  them  with  a  voU^ 
and  the  bayonet,  and  drove  than 
back.  The  Austrians  were  out  at 
the  barriers  looking  eagerly  on  at  the 
conflict.  The  women,  who  were  on 
the  look-out  too,  brought  more  am- 
munition to  these  intrepid  deserters, 
and  they  engaged  and  drove  back  the 
dragoons  sevend  times.  But  in  these 
g|allant  and  firuitless  combats  much 
time  was  lost,  and  a  battalion  pre- 
sently came  up  and  surrounded  the 
brave  thirty,  when  the  fate  of  the 
poor  fellows  was  decided.  Th^ 
fought  with  the  fury  of  despair ;  not 
one  of  them  asked  for  quarter. 
When  their  ammunition  failed,  th^ 
fought  Yrith  the  steel,  and  were  shot 
down  or  bayonetted  where  th^ 
stood.  The  Frenchman  was  the  very 
last  man  who  was  hit  He  received 
a  bullet  in  the  thigh,  and  fell,  and  in 
this  state  was  overpowered,  killing 
the  officer  who  first  advanced  to 
seize  him. 

He  and  the  very  few  of  his  com- 
rades who  survived  were  carried 
back  to  Neiss,  and  immediately,  as 
the  ringleader,  he  was  brought  be- 


crime  so  horrible,  ''It  was  your  in- 
fernal brutality  and  tyranny,**  he 
said.  ^  You  are  all  butchers,  ruffians, 
tiffers,  and  you  owe  it  to  the  oowardke 
of  your  men  that  you  were  no4  mur- 
dered long  ago.** 

At  this  his  captain  burst  out  into 
the  most  ftirious  exclamations  agamst 
the  wounded  man,  and  rushing  np  to 
him  struck  him  a  blow  with  his  fist 
But  LeBlondin,  wounded  as  he  wasjis 
quick  as  thought  seized  the  hayooet 
of  one  of  the  soldiers  who  supported 
bun  and  plunged  it  into  the  omoez's 
breast  *'  Scoundrel  and  monster," 
said  he,  ''Ishall  have  the  oonsolatioii 
of  sending  vou  out  of  the  world 
before  I  die.  He  was  shot  that  day. 
He  offered  to  write  to  the  king  if  the 
officers  wotQd  agree  to  let  his  letter 
go  sealed  into  the  hands  of  the  poat* 
master;  but  they  feared,  no  doubt, 
that  something  might  be  said  to  in- 
culpate themselves,  and  refhsed  him 
the  permission.  At  the  next  reriew 
Frederic  treated  them,  it  Is  said,  with 
great  severity,  and  rebuked  than  for 
not  having  granted  the  Frenchman 
his|re<}uest  However,  it  was  the 
king*s  mterest  to  conceal  the  matter, 
and  so  it  was,  as  I  have  said  before^ 
hushed  up— so  well  hushed  up  that 
a  hundred  thousand  soldiers  m  the 
army  knew  it,  and  many  *8  the  (me  of 
us  that  has  drunk  to  the  French- 
man*s  memory  over  our  wine,  as  a 
martyr  for  the  cause  of  the  sddier. 
I  shall  have,  doubtless,  some  readeif 
who  will  cry  out  at  this  that  I  am 
encouraging  insubordination  and  ad- 
vocating murder.  If  these  men  had 
served  as  privates  in  the  ProsBian 
armv  fh>m  1760  to  1765,  tiiey  would 
not  be  so  apt  to  take  objection.  This 
man  destroyed  two  sentinels  to  get 
his  liberty,  how  many  hundreds  of 
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tiiiesare  in  the  ranks,  no  doubt  my 
tilavoold  be  pranonnoed  to  be  of 
SD  immoral  tendency,  and  I  had  best, 
therefore,  be  brief.  Fancy  my  sur- 
prae  while  in  this  dep6t,  when  one 
ay  a  well-known  voice  siJuted  my 
or,  and  I  heard  a  meam  young 
S^ntlemaD,  who  was  brou^t  in  by  a 
wnpk  of  troopers  and  received  a  few 
cots  lerofls  Uie  shoulders  from  one  of 
flwnittyin  the  best  English,  •*  You 
•Jfenal  wuecdy  Pll  be  wevenged  for 
uii.  m  \Dite  to  my  ambassador,  as 
'D'6  as  my  name*s  Fakenham  of 
Fikenham.  I  burst  out  laughing 
^  this,  it  was  my  old  acquaintance 
11^ ^corporal's  coat.  Lischen  had 
**wnBtoatlY  that  he  was  really  and 
Wthe  private,  and  the  poor  fel- 
^  bad  been  drafted  off,  and  was  to 
w  made  one  of  us.  But  I  bear  no 
Dialice,  and  having  made  the  whole 
jwn  roar  with  the  story  of  the  way 
mwhich  I  had  tricked  the  poor  lad, 
Agayehim  a  piece  of  advice,  which 
pocured  him  his  liberty.  "Go  to 
.  «>einq)ecting  officer,"  said  I,"  if  thCTT 
;  once  get  you  into  Prussia  it  is  aU 
OTcr  with  you,  and  they  will  never 
giro  you  np.  Go  now  to  the  com- 
wwdant  of  the  depot,  promise  bun  a 
^nmdred-^five  hundred  guineas  to  set 
J^ttee;  say  that  the  crimping  cap- 
^  iaa  your  papers  and  portfolio 

a>  was  true) ;  above  all,  shew  him 
you  have  the  means  of  paying 
!   aim  the  promised  money,  and  I  wiU 

^nant  you  are  set  free."  HedidasI 
I  "iWaedjand  when  we  were  put  on 
i  tbe  march  Mr.  Fakenham  found 
i  loeiDstobe  allowed  to  go  into  hos- 
\   FH  and  while  in  hospital  the  mat- 

^was  arranged  as  I  had  recom- 
;  ttended.  He  nad  nearly,  however, 
;  "wed  hk  freedom  by  his  own  stin- 
I  9^689  in  baigaining  for  it,  and  never 
1  shewed  the  least  gratitude  towards 
A  ^^hene&ctor. 

I  am  not  ^[oing  io  give  any  ro- 

f^ttsi^iuffratiye  oi  the  Seven  Years* 
War.  At  the  dose  of  it,  Hiq  Prussian 


eampaiffn,  one  of  the  fellows  had  an 
old  fiddle,  on  which  he  was  playing 
a  French  tune,  and  his  comrades 
danced  almost,  rather  than  walked, 
after  him,  singing  ^^Nous  aUom  en 
France,**  Two  years  after,  when 
they  returned  to  Berlin,  there  were 
only  six  of  these  men  left^  the  rest 
had  fled  or  were  killed  in  action. 
The  life  the  private  soldier  led  was  a 
fHghtfhl  one  to  any  but  men  of  iron 
courage  and  endurance.  There  was 
a  corporal  to  every  three  men,  march- 
ing behind  them  and  pitilessly  using 
the  cane;  so  much  so  that  it  used  to 
be  said  that  in  action  there  was  a 
fVont  rank  of  privates  and  a  second 
rank  of  sergeants  and  corporals  to 
drive  them  on.  Many  men  would 
give  wa^  to  the  most  frightfVd  acts 
of  despair  under  these  incessant  per- 
secutions and  tortures,  and  amongst 
several  r^;iinents  of  the  army  a 
horrible  practice  had  sprung  up, 
which  for  some  time  caused  the 
matest  alarm  to  the  government 
This  was  a  strange  frightfHil  custom 
of  chM-murder,  The  men  used  to 
say  that  life  was  unbearable,  that 
smdde  was  a  crime,  in  order  to  avert 
which,  and  to  finish  with  the  intoler- 
able misery  of  their  position,  the  best 
plan  was  to  kill  a  young  child,  which 
was  innocent,  and  therefore  secure 
of  heaven,  and  then  to  deliver  them- 
selves as  guilty  of  the  murder.  The 
king  himself,  the  hero,  safe,  and  phi- 
losopher, the  prince  who  had  always 
liberality  on  his  lips,  and  who  affected 
a  horror  of  canitfd  punishments,  was 
frightened  at  tnis  di^adfiil  protest  on 
the  part  of  the  vrretches  whom  he 
had  kidnapped,  against  his  monstrous 
tyraimy,  and  his  only  means  of  re- 
medying the  evil  vras  strictly  to  for- 
bid that  such  criminals  should  be 
attended  by  any  ecclesiastic  whatever, 
and  denied  all  religious  consolation. 
The  punishment  was  incessant. 
Every  (fecer  had  the  liberty  to  in- 
flict it,  and  in  waceit  wasmore  cruel 
flian  in  war.    For  when  peace  came 
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like  obildren  at  a  out  of  the  cane ; 
I  baye  seen  a  little  ensign  of  fiileei^ 
f:»ll  out  a  man  pf  fifty  from  the 
ran]c8|  a  man  who  haa  been  in  t^ 
hundred  battles,  and  he  has  stood 

E resenting  arms  and  sobbing  and 
owling  uke  4  baby  while  the  young 
wretch  lashed  him  ovep  the  arms  ana 
thiffhs  with  the  stick.  In  a  day  of 
action  this  man  would  dai^  any 
thing,  A  button  mkht  be  awry 
then  ai)d  nobody  touched  him;  but 
when  they  had  made  the  brute  fight 
then  they  lashed  him  a^ain  into  sub- 
ordination. Almost  aU  of  us  yielded 
to  the  spell — scarce  ope  could  break 
it  The  Ff-ench  officer  I  baye  spoken 
of  as  taken  along  with  me  wan  m  my 
company  and  oaned  like  a  dog,  I 
met  him  %t  Versailles  tweu^  years 
afterwards,  and  he  turned  (^x^te  pale 
and  sick  wnen  I  snoke  to  him  of  old 
days,  "For  God*s  sijte,"  said  he, 
"don't  talk  of  that  time;  I  wake  up 
Irom  my  sleep  trembling  and  crying 
eyen  now." 

As  for  me,  aftey  a  yeyy  brief  time, 
in  which  it  mnst  be  confessed  I  t99ted, 
like  my  comrades,  of  the  cane,  and 
after  I  had  found  opportunities  tQ 
shew  myself  to  be  t^  braye  ^d  dexr 
terous  soldier,  I  took  the  means  I  had 
^pted  in  the  IpSnglish  army  to  pre- 
yent  any  further  personal  degrada^ 
tion.  I  wore  a  bullet  round  my  neck, 
which  I  did  not  take  the  pains  to 
conceal,  and  I  g^ye  out  that  it  should 
be  for  the  man  or  officer  who  caused 
me  to  be  chastised.  And  there  was 
something  in  mj  character  which 
made  my  superiors  belieye  me,  ^r 
that  bullet  had  already  served  me  to 
kill  an  Austrian  colonel,  and  J  would 
have  giyen  it  tp  ^  Prussian  with  as 
little  remorse.  Fpr  what  cared  I  for 
their  quarrels,  or  whether  the  eagle 
under  which  I  marched  )md  one  h^ 
or  two  ?  All  I  said  was,  "  No  mftR 
sh^ll  4nd  m^  tripping  in  my  dnty ; 


but  no  lom  Aall  evei*  Uiy  %  hand 
upon  me.**  And  bgr  this  mwm  I 
abided  as  long  a«i  I  remained  in  the 
service, 

I  do  not  intwd  to  makQ  i^  }Mory 
of  battles  in  the  Fruaiian  ai|y  mare 
than  in  the  ^English  peryicQ.  I  did 
my  duty  in  them  an  well  aa  «MAher, 
aim  by  the  time  that  my  mimfllacbe 
bad  growu  to  »  deoent  lengths  whkh 
it  did  when  I  was  twenty  yeaw  of 
9ge,  there  was  not  a  braver,  cleyeier, 
handsomer,  and,  I  must  own,  wiok' 
eder  soldier  Jn  the  Pruswan  aiwy. 
I  had  formed  myself  to  the  oonditiM 
pf  the  proper  pghting  bea»t ;  on  a 
day  of  action  I  was  savage  and  hap- 
py i  out  of  the  field  I  took  all  m 
pleasure  I  eould  get,  and  waa  by  no 
means  delicate  as  to  its  quality  or 
the  manner  of  procuring  it,  TJic 
truth  is,  however,  that  there  ww 
among  our  mep  a  mneb  higher  tone 
of  so^ety  than  among  the  dumiQf 
louts  Ux  thd  Euglish  army,  imd  oar 
seryioe  was  generally  so  stziel  that 
we  had  little  time  for  doing  mipebidl 
I  am  very  dark  and  pw^rthy  in  oom- 
ple^n  aud  was  palled  by  our  £^« 
lows  the  *♦  Black  Englander,"  the 
f *  Schwazver  !plnglander,**  or  the  £ug- 
lish  devil.  lip  any  perviee  was  0  be 
done  I  was  sure  to  be  put  upon  it- 
I  got  frequeut  ^tificatiopsc^  money, 
but  no  promotion ;  and  it  waa  on  the 
d^y  ^r  X  had  killed  the  Austrian 
colonel  (a  great  officer  of  Uhlaos, 
whom  I  ePCTged  siugly  and  on  foot) 
that  General  Bulow,  my  colon^,  gave 
me  two  Frederic?  d*or  ip  4^t  ef 
the  regiment,  aud  ^,  *♦!  Bewjiri 
thee  now,  but  I  fe#r  J  iball  have  to 
haug  thee  ope  dw  P?  fttber."  I 
spent  the  mpney.  and  that  J,  had 
tak^  from  the  coloners  body>  fvmj 
gro9chep,  that  pight  wiU^  some  jofial 
comp»piop9i  but  M  l<Hlg  W  WW 
lasted  was  never  without  i  d<dlw  i^ 

my  purse, 


Chaptbb  vm. 
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I  of  kTyiiv  coBtri^tioiui  w^iich 
ve  alw^s  pretty  feasible  in  wjmt- 
tiine,  I  waa  obliged  to  adopt  tbe 
oqIj  loeaos  left  ine  of  providixig  ibr 
my  expenses,  an^  m  a  word^bmmc 
tli^  Qr^bTmo^  or  con^dential  mlll- 
t^iy  gentleman  of  my  captain.  I 
joined  ^e  office  for  years  pre- 
Tioaaly,  wben  it  wa3  made  to  me  in 
the  English  serTice  \  but  tbe  position 
ia  ray  aifierent  in  a  foreign  country, 
bet^es,  to  ^  tbe  trutb,  after  ^ve 
years  in  tbe  rank^  ^  man*s  pride  will 
s^l^^t  to  many  rebuffs  wbich  would 
be  intolerable  to  lum  in  an  independ- 
ent condition.    ' 

The  captain  to3  9  young  ^nan  an^ 
lAd  distinguiabea  himself  during  the 
war,  o^  he  would  never  have  oeen 
advanced  to  rank  so  early*  ^e  was, 
moreoTer,  the  nephew  and  heir  of 
the'  Minister  of  Police,  Monsiev^^  de 
Potadqr|r,  a  relationship  wl^ch,  no 
donb^  a^ed  in  the  youn^  gentle- 
man's promotioi;.  Uaptaiin  de  Fotz- 
dorff  w^  a  s^ver^  o£^cer  ^nougb  pn 
parade  o|>  in  barracks,  but  he  was  a 
person  easily  led  by  flattery.  I  won 
hj^  heart  in  the  nrst  place  ^y  iny 
manner  of  tying  my  hair  in  queue 
Cixidee4  it  was  more  neatly  dressed 
than  that  of  any  man  in  the  regi- 
ment), and  subsequently  g^ea  his 
confidence  by  a  thousai^u  "tie  arts 
an<i  compliments,  which  as  a  geutle- 
nuui  myself,  J  knew  how  to  employ. 
He  wa?  4  man  of  pleasure,  whiph  ne 
pursued  more  openly  than  most  men 
in  the  stem  court  of  the  king ;  be  was 
generous  and  careless  with  nis  purse. 
Mid  he  had  a  great  ^ffection  fpr 
Bhme  wine,  in  ail  wbich  qualities  I 
nncerely  sympathised  with  him,  and 
from  which  I,  of  coiu^;  "bad  my 
profit.  He  was  disliked*  m  the  regi- 
ment because  ho  was  supposed  to 
have  too  mtimtc  relations  with  his 


li^ypun^  and  so  polished  was  my  be- 
haviour amongst  them  that  they 
cbul4  not  understand  how  I  should 
l^ave  obtained*  my  frijghtful  ^Icknamc 
of  thei  Black  4>evil  m  the  ^gunent. 
"  He  is  j^ot  S9  black  as  l^e  ia  namted," 
I  laughingly  would  say,  ana  ^lost  pf 
the  ladies  agreed  that  the  private  was 
guite  as  weU-bred  as  the  captain^  as 
indeed  tow  should  it  be  pthcrwise, 
considering  n^  e<^ucation  and  birt))  ? 
Wlien  I  was  suflSciently  ingrati- 
ated with  tifij  t  ^ed  leave  to  ad- 
dre»9  a  letter  tp  my  poor  mother  in 
Ireland,  tp  whom  T  had  not  given 
^^  ^ews  of  mvself  for  many,  many 
years,  fpr  t^e  fetters  of  the  foreim 
soldiers  were  pcver"  a^piitted  to  the 
post  for  fear  of  appeals  or  disturb- 
ances on  the  part  of  their  parents 
abroa^.    My  captain  agrfed  to  find 

E leans  to  forwiara  the  letterj  and  as  I 
ne^  that  he  woul^  open  ^t,  I  took 
care  ^p  give' it  him  sealed,  thus  shew- 
ing my  confidence  in  him.  But  the 
letter  wasi'  as  you  may  imagine, 
written  so  that  the  wnter  should 
come  to  no  harm  were  it  intercepted. 
I  begged  my  honoured  pother's  for- 
give?ie^  for  having  fled  from  her. 
r  sa^d  tbtjt  my  extravagance  and 
folly  m  my  own  country  I  Knew  ren- 
dered piy  return  ttiithpr  impossible ; 
t}ut  that  she  would,  at'  least,  be  glad 
to  know  tpa^  I  was  well  and  happy 
in  tbe  senice  of  the  greatest  monarch 
in  fbe  world,  and  that  the  soldier's 
life  was  most  agrecabte  to  me.  And, 
J  adicd,  that  I  had  found  a  kind 
protector  and  patron  who  I  hoped 
would  some  day  provide  for  me  as  I 
Knew  it  was  out  pf  her  power  to  do. 
X  offered  remembrances  to  all  the 
girl?  at  Pastle  Brady,  naming  them 
from  Biddy  to  Becky  downvfaiAs, 
and  signed  myself,  as  m  trnlli  X  v?^ 
hcra&ctionate  son,TledmonOL  "^^^^ 
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The  Luck  of  Barry  Lyndon ; 


[April, 


Captain  Poizdorff  began  addnff  me 
some  days  afterwards  about  my  fami- 
ly, and  I  told  him  the  drcnmstances 
pretty  troly,  all  things  considered.  I 
was  a  cadet  of  a  good  fiunily,  but  my 
mother  was  almost  ruined  and  had 
barely  enough  to  support  her  eight 
daugnters,  whom  I  named.  I  had 
been  to  study  for  the  law  at  Dublin, 
where  I  had  eot  into  debt  and  bad 
company,  had  killed  a  man  in  a  duel, 
and  would  be  hanged  or  imprisoned 
by  his  powerful  fkiends  if  I  returned. 
I  had  enlisted  in  the  English  service, 
where  an  opportunity  for  escape  pre- 
sented itseLTto  me  such  as  1  could 
not  resist,  and  hereupon  I  told  the 
story  of  Mr.  Fakenham  of  Fakenham 
in  such  a  way  as  made  my  patron  to 
be  conyulsea  with  laughter,  and  he 
told  me  afterwards  that  he  had  re- 
peated the  story  at  Madame  de 
Kameke*s  evening  assembly,  where 
all  the  world  was  anxious  to  have  a 
B^ht  of  the  yoimg  Englander. 

"Was  the  British  ambassador 
there  P**  I  asked,  in  a  tone  of  the 
greatest  alarm,  and  added,  "For  nea- 
Ten*s  sake,  sir,  do  not  tell  my  name 
to  him,  or  he  mk^ht  ask  to  have  me 
delivered  up,  and  I  have  no  £mcy  to 
go  to  be  hanged  in  my  dear  native 
country."  Fotzdorff,  laughing,  said 
he  would  take  care  that  I  should  re- 
main where  I  was,  on  which  I  swore 
eternal  gratitude  to  him. 

Some  days  afterwards,  and  with 
rather  a  grave  &ce,  he  said  to  me, 
"  Bedmond,  I  have  been  talking  to 
our  colonel  about  you,  and  as  I  won- 
dered that  a  fellow  of  your  courage 
and  talents  had  not  been  advanced 
during  the  war,  the  general  said 
they  had  had  their  eye  upon  you ; 
that  you  were  a  gallant  soldier,  and 
had  evidently  come  of  a  good  stock ; 
that  no  man  in  the  r^nment  had  had 
less  fault  found  with  him ;  but  that 
no  man  merited  promotion  less.  Tou 
were  idle,  dissolute,  and  unprincipled ; 


had  a  kind  friend  and  {nrotecior  be- 
fore to  whom  I  might  shew  that  I 
was  worthy  of  better  thin^  The 
general  may  say  I  am  a  nuned  lad, 
and  send  me  to  the  d — 1 ;  but  be 
sure  of  this,  I  would  go  to  the  d— 1 
to  serve  you,**  This  speech  I  saw 
pleased  my  patron  very  much ;  and, 
as  I  was  very  discreet  and  useful  in  a 
thousand  delicate  ways  to  him,  he 
soon  came  to  have  a  sincere  attach- 
ment for  me.  One  day,  or  rather 
night,  when  he  was  tm^'tSte  with 
the  lady  of  the  Geheimer-Tabaks 
Rath  von  Dose  for  instance,  I .  .  .  . 
but  there  is  no  use  in  telling  afiairs 
which  concern  nobody  now. 

Four  months  after  my  letter  to  my 
mother,  I  got,  under  cover  to  the 
captaki)  a  repl^,  which  created  in  my 
mmd  a  yearnmg  after  home,  and  a 
melancholy  which  I  cannot  describe. 
I  had  not  seen  the  dear  soul^s  writing 
for  five  years.  All  the  old  days,  and 
the  fresh  happy  sunshine  of  the  old 
green  fields  m  Ireland,  and  her  love, 
and  my  unde,  and  Phil  PurceU,  and 
every  thing  that  I  had  done  and 
thought,  came  back  to  me  as  I  read 
the  fetter ;  and  when  I  was  alone  I 
cried  over  it,  as  I  hadn*t  done  since 
the  day  when  Norah  jilted  me.  I 
took  care  not  to  shew  m^  feelings  to 
the  regiment  or  my  cantam ;  but  that 
night,  when  I  was  to  have  taken  tea 
at  the  garden-house  outside  Bran- 
denburg Grate,  with  Fr^ulein  Lott- 
chen  (tne  Tabaks  Bttthinn*s  gentle- 
woman of  company),  I  s(»nehow  had 
not  the  courage  to  go;  but  begged  to 
be  excused,  and  went  early  to  bed  in 
barracks,  out  of  which  I  went  and 
came  now  almost  as  I  wiUed,  and 
passed  a  long  night  weemng  and 
thinking  about  deiur  Ireland. 

Next  day,  my  si>irits  rose  again, 
and  I  got  a  ten-guinea  bill  cashed, 
which  my  mother  sent  in  the  letter, 
and  gave  a  handsome  treat  to  some 
of  my  acquaintance.    The  poor  soul^s 
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and  mftde  use  of  a  grat  nmiiber 
Dore  phranB  ihatl-ooud  not  under* 
stand;  bat  one  iMn^  was  dear  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  jargon,  tluit  the 
good  800I  loyed  her  son  stiU,  and 
thought  and  prayed  day  and  night 
fiv  &  -wfld  Redmond.  Has  it  not 
eome  acroas  many  a  poor  fellow,  in  a 
solitary  night*s  watch,  or  in  sorrow, 
or  eaptiyi^,  that  at  that 


Teiy  minnte,  most  likely,  his  mother 
is  nnmng  for  himP  I  often  haye 
had  uese  thoughts;  bat  they  are 
none  of  the  gayest,  and  it*8  quite  as 
well  that  they  don*t  come  to  you  in 
ecnnpany ;  for  where  would  be  a  set 
of  jolly  fellows  then? — as  mute  as 
moertakers  at  a  fbneral,  loromise 
joQ.  Idrank  my  mother's  health  that 
m^  in  a  bumper,  and  liyed  like  a 
gentlqnan  whilst  the  mone^  lasted. 
She  ^nched  herself  to  giye  it  me,  as 
she  told  me  afterwards;  and  Mr. 
Jowls  was  yery  wroth  with  her. 

Although  tne  good  soul's  money 
was  pretty  quickly  spent,  I  was  not 
long  in  getting  more;  for  I  had  a 
hundred  ways  of  getting  it,  and  be« 
came  a  uniyersal  uyourite  with  the 
captain  and  his  friends.  Now,  it 
was  Madame  yon  Dose  who  gaye  me 
a  Frederic  d*or  for  bringing  her  a 
bouquet  or  a  letter  from  tiie  captain  ;* 
now  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  old 
priyy  councillor  who  treated  me  with 
a  bottle  of  Rhenish,  and  sli||ped  into 
my  hand  a  dollar  or  two,  in  order 
tmit  I  might  gtye  him  some  informa- 
tion r^uding  the  Uauon  between 
myci^ptoinandhislady.  Butthoush 
I  was  not  such  a  fool  as  not  to  uke 
his  money,  you  may  be  sure  I  was 
not  dishonourable  enough  to  betray 
mybenefiictor;  and  he  got  yeipr  little 
out  of  m«.  When  the  captam  and 
the  kdjlbll  out,and  he  began  to  pay 


I  made  myself  so  pleasant  to  high 
and  low,  that  I  came  to  be  quite  inti- 
mate there ;  and  got  the  knowledge 
of  a  state  secret  or  two  which  sur- 
prised and  pleased  m^  captain  yery 
much.  These  little  mnts  he  carried 
to  his  unde,  the  minister  of  police, 
who,  no  doubt,  made  lus  adyantage 
of  them ;  and  thus  I  b^an  to  be  re- 
ceiyed  quite  in  a  confidential  lig^t  by 
the  Potadorff  fimiily,  and  became  a 
mere  nominal  soldier,  being  allowed 
to  appear  in  plain  clothes  (which 
were,  I  warrantyou,  of  a  neat  fashion), 
and  to  eiyoy  myself  in  a  hundrkl 
ways,  which  the  poor  fellows,  my 
comrades,  enyied.  As  for  the  ser- 
geants, they  were  as  dyil  to  me  as  to 
an  officer;  it  was  as  much  as  their 
stripes  were  worth  to  offend  a  person 
who  had  the  ear  of  the  minister's  ne- 
phew. There  was  in  my  company  a 
young  fellow  by  the  name  of  Kurz, 
who  was  six  feet  high  in  spite  of  his 
name,  and  whose  life  I  had  sayed  in 
some  affair  of  the  war.  What  does 
this  lad  do,  after  I  had  recounted  to 
him  one  of  my  adyentures,  but  cidl 
me  a  spy  and  informer,  and  b^  me 
not  to  oul  him  dn  any  more,  as  is  the 
fashion  with  young  men  when  they 
are  yery  intunate.  I  had  nothing 
for  it  but  to  call  him  out;  but  I 
owed  him  no  grudge.  I  disarmed 
him  in  a  twinUing;  and,  as  I  sent 
his  sword  flying  oyer  his  head,  said 
to  him,  ••  Kurz,  did  eyer  you  know  a 
man  guilty  of  a  mean  action  who  can 
do  as  I  do  now  ?**  This  silenced  the 
rest  of  the  ffmmblers ;  and  no  man 
eyer  sneereaat  me  after  that 

No  man  can  suppose  that,  to  a  per- 
son of  my  fashion,  the  waiting  in 
antechambers,  the  conyersadon  of 
footmen  and  hangers-on,  was  plea- 
sant.   But  it  was  not  more  degrading 
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man;  l)!uthwe?lMidc(rtytfrtific^io 
euaWe  m^e  ta  at^iH  Q\y  ^(1,  and  i^raa 
not  J  j^8ti^e4  in  ^mplpjing  it  ?  My 
pJaii  was  this :  I  ipay  xnatc^e  n^iyaelf  so 
necessary  to  M.  de  P<4?4orft  that  1^^ 
will  obtain  Q\y  fre^4<>in*  (^ce  free, 
with  fay  ^ne  p^flon  apd  good  family^ 
X  will  ^  wh^t  ten  ttiQusand  Trim 
gentlemen  tiave  done  before,  a^wiU 
v^9irry  a  lady  of  fortune  and  co:^dir 
tioQ.  Apd  the  proof  that  I  w^  V 
not  diainterestedi  at  lea^^  actuated  by 
a  noble  ambition,  is  this.  Th^re  was 
a  fat  gppcey's  vridpw  hi  Berlin  ^tb 
six  hundred  ^hal^rs  of  rent,  <M^d  a 
good  busineae,  yrho  gave  «[ie  to  un- 
derstand that  «he  wo\ild  purch<^. 
ipy  discharK?!  if  t  vould  marry  her  \ 
but.  I  franily  tqld  her  that  J  was 
not  inade  t|o  be  a  griH)?r,  and  ^h^s 
at^lutely  flung  aw%)r  a  phancQ  pf 
^e^um  which  sl^e  pnered  me. 

Aud  I  w«s  grafefql  1^  my  ewr 
plqyera,  n^pye  gra^fuj  t^an  they  to 
me.  Ilie  eapiam  was  in  debt,  and 
had  doings  ^pith  the  Jews,  to  w}iqm 
he  gaye  nqtes  qf  hand  payable  on  hi^ 
uncle's  death.  The  old  Herr  von 
Potzdorff,  seeing  the  confidence  hi^ 
npph^w  l^ad  in  vd^  Peered  to  l^-ibf^ 
mp  to  know  what  ^(le  yqung  man> 
affairs  realhr  were.  But  what  did  I 
4oF  I  iniormed  ^OD^jeur  George 
yqn  Fptzdorff  of  t)ie  fact  \  a^d  wp 
made  ont,  m  poncert,  a  list  qf  fit^le 
debts,  §0  moderate,  tha^  they  actually 
appe^ised  the  old  uncle  instead  qf  i^r 
fitating,  and  ^e  paid  ttcm,  being  g}ad 
to  get  0^  sp  cheap. 

And  a  pretty  return  I  got  for  thjs 
fidelity.  One  mominff,  ^he  old  gen- 
tlpn^an,  being  closed  with  his  ne- 
phew (he  used  tQ  con^e  to  get  t^j 
news  stirring  as  to  what  the  yqung 
officers  of  the  rpgin^ents  were  doinff  5 
whether  this  qr  tha^  gambl^ ;  whf^ 
fntf igued,  and  w}th  ymorn ;  wh^  was 
^t  the  Bido^^p  on  spch  a  night  5  who 
was  }n  4ehf»  and  what  X\(\t  j  for  the 
king  litpd  to  know  the  business  of 
pvpry  officer  in  his  annv\  I  was  sent 


I  conld  haTf  ^?ot<ied 
le«Qp).   "Ailtheh^ggWrly     .. 
ever  enlisted  tell  ^e  ame  story." 

*^ge  was  kidnapped  by  Galgen- 
s|(eia,**  resun^d  the  qthpr. 

*'  A  kidnimped  dee^^Tter,**  sM  H. 
r^^zdorf^  S'la  betta  affair^  T 

''Well,  I  pi^maed  the  lad 
would  as|^  for  Ins  d^scnai^ ;  vid 
an^  su|)p  yon  can  i^ke  him  useud. 

*>  Ynn  W^askedlds  «^schaigft'^i§r 
swer^  the  elde^v  faugniufi 
Bipu  I  Yqn  are  a  wooel  <w  . 
You'll  n^TPT  suopeed  to  w^  phffii 
Qporge,  if  you  are  no  wiser  than  j«ft  .,^ 
ai«  jus^UQW-  Make^efepowssa^i^ 
to  you  as  you  please,  gehasag^v 
manner  and  a  Apa«k  cpun^PW|#a 
|[e  w%  lip  with  an  J^ssn^ftJ*  W^itd 
neyer  saw  surpassed,  ana  ngnt,ML 
say,  qn   a  pinch.     The   woim^L 

does  naf  wapt  m  good  spwfft.a 
but  he  IS  vaini  ^  IB^ndthrut,  ^a  1 1 
havard.^    As  long  as  yqu  h^v^  ^[^ 
regiwph^  u|  ^enwem  over  hiftwt Vj 
oan  dq  as  you  like  with  hun*    ^^  u 
let  hnn  loqse,  ajpd  thesis  likelftq\^ 
give  you  the  slip.    jCeen  on  pwin*-   , 
nig  hpn :  pronuse  to  mal^e  hiin  a  ge-  , 
neral,  if  you  like.    TyW  the  deuce 
do  I  care  ?    T^ere  are  spies  enougb 
to  he  had  in  this  tqwn  withqut  hhft. 

li  was  thus  thai  ^e  servicefl  I  ren- 
dered to  M.  pqtzdocfwere  qualified 
hy  \^^\  ungrato^nl  old  gentlpm*^* 
and  I  fiitolp  away  ffom  |he  room  ex- 
tremely troubled  in  spirit,  to  tfink 
that  another  of  n^y  fond  dfcains  was 
thus  (Jispeped ;  and  that  my  hopes  of 
getting  out  of  the  army,  Itf  V^ 
useful  to  thp  captain,  were  entir^ 

*  I.     For  some  tim^  n^  4eW*^ 
spch,  that  r  thought  pfuMUty; 
ip^  the  widow ;  qnt  the  marrw^* 
pnyates  are  never  ^IJpwed  without 
the'  dirept  pcrniission  of  the  p^ff'  \. , 
and  it  was  ^  matter  of  ve^  ^  i^ 
douht  whether  his  mfti^fJ  iom^'  ,'^^ 
}ow  a  yqnng  fellow  qf  twepj-^  W 
ih^  hV^^niest  mftn  of  hvaiW^'fe  W 
be    counled   to   a  nimnlGlf«=i^  zl  ^i 
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m  vti  (mil  k  wy  gfmevomty  eS 
v^mtim)  haY€  been  in  debt  almoal 
ewroiMe  Jwaaborn. 

Mjqipuin,  the  sly  nwcall  j«v« 
ae  4  ?ery  different  veiaion  of  bii 
ffiQ?ei8atiQn  with  bis  uncle  to  tbat 
fkicb  I  lq»^  t0  b^  tb^  trw  one; 
»ad  i4id  inaHngly  $p  we,  «  Red- 
mood,  I  baye  spoken  to  the  miniater 
KgwdiBg  tby  Benicea,^  »nd  thy  for- 
toie  ia  maO^  W^  shall  get  tbee 
•tttof  tli#  ara^y,  Mipoiai  tbee  to  the 
^  bureau,  mi  pwjure  Ibr  tbee 
aoniroectorahip  of  cu«tomsi  and,  in 
fiae,  illow  thee  to  move  in  a  better 
i^m  than  that  in  which  Fortune 
to  liithertq  placed  theo." 

Allhoqgb  I  did  not  believe  a  word 
of  this  ipeecb,  I  affected  to  be  very 
wi«b  moved  by  it,  and,  of  couwb, 
jfore  eienwd  gratitude  to  the  eaptain 
for  his  kindnoss  to  the  poor  Jngb 
Wtoway. 

'lYoiiTflarnee  at  the  Putch  rainia- 
t^'B  has  pleased  me  very  well  There 
B  ttother  occasion  on  which  you  may 
wake  yourself  uaeful  to  us ;  wid  if 
M  iueceed,  depend  on  H  your  re- 
w«4  will  be  aocure  " 

"What  is  the  service,  sir  ?"  said 
1}  **  I  will  do  any  thing  far  m  kind 

^  There  ia  lately  some  to  Berlin,^ 
BMd  tbft  fj^ptawn,  "  a  gentleman  in  the 
'^pnm  of  tb^  Empreaa  Queen  who 
«llfl  Wmaelf  the  Chevalier  de  Bali- 
»n,  and  wears  the  red  riband  and 
^  of  the  w^'b  order  of  the  ^ut. 
jw  miiB  Italiw»  or  French  indif- 
f^y;  but  we  have  some  reasw 
^m^  this  Monsieur  de  flalibari  iif 
J»*t)?e  of  your  country  of  Irel^d. 
mm  ever  hear  such  a  name  an 
™Wi  in  Irpland  r 

"Balibftri!  BaUyb**r  A  sudden 
JWftgbt  flwh^  across  me.  J*  No, 
ttj  wid  I,  f^nev^  heard  the  name;* 
^^  vm^  gfo  into  bis  service. 
w  ewQiae,  you  ip^i  npt  know  ft  word 
l^^^  ^^  if  the  ^valipr  asks 
^^m  mtmilAritv  of  vour  aiicent. 


Tani  who  oane  vtth  Urn  will  lio 
turned  awi^  to*day,  and  the  ii«raon 
to  whom  he  baa  applied  ibr  afaithiUl 
iellow  will  recommend  you.  You 
are  a  Hungarian ;  you  served  in  the 
seven  years*  war.  You  left  the  army 
on  aooount  of  weakness  of  the  loma. 
You  served  Monsieur  de  Quellen- 
boTK  two  years;  he  if  now  with  the 
army  in  Silesia,  but  there  is  your 
certificate  signed  by  him.  Tou  af- 
terwards lived  with  Doctor  Hopdus, 
who  will  give  you  a  cbftfacter,  if 
need  be ;  and  the  landlord  of  tho 
Star  will,  of  course,  certify  that  ym 
are  an  honeat  fellow ;  but  nis  oeitifi- 
cate  goes  for  nothmg.  As  for  the 
rest  of  your  stcury,  vou  can  fashion 
that  aa  you  will*  ana  make  it  aa  ro- 
mantic or  as  ludioroua  aa  your  fanoy 
dictates.  Try,  however,  to  win  the 
chevalier*s  confidence  by  provoking 
his  ocmipassion.  He  gambles  a  great 
deal,  and  wnu.  Do  you  know  the 
cards  well?" 
'*  Only  a  very  little,  as  soldiers  do.** 
**  I  had  thought  you  mmre  expert. 
Tou  must  find  out  if  the  chevalier 
cheats ;  if  he  does,  we  have  him.  He 
sees  the  English  and  Austrian  en? 
voys  continually,  and  the  young 
men  of  either  ministry  sup  repeatedly 
at  his  house.  Find  out  what  they 
talk  of;  for  how  much  each  plays, 
especially  if  any  of  tb^m  pla^  on 
parole.  If  you  onoe  read  his  private 
letters,  of  course  you  will ;  though 
about  those  which  ffo  to  the  post, 
you  need  not  trouble  yourseU,  we 
loek  at  them  there.  But  never  see 
him  write  a  note  without  finding 
out  to  whom  it  goes,  and  by  what 
channel  or  messenger.  He  sleeps  vritb 
the  keys  of  bis  dispatch-box  with  a 
string  round  his  neek.  Twenty  Fre? 
derics,  if  you  get  an  impression  of 
the  keys.  You  wUU  of  co\w«e,  go  in 
plain  eloihea.  Yqtl  Iwd  best  brush 
the  powder  qut  of  your  hair,  ana  tw 
it  wSba  riband aimply;  yowf  mous- 
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very  small  gratuity,  the  captain  left 
me.  When  I  again  saw  him^  he  was 
amused  at  the  chanjge  in  my  appear- 
ance. I  had  not  without  a  pang  (for 
they  were  as  black  as  jet,  and  cuned 
eleffantly)  shaved  off  my  moustache ; 
had  removed  the  odious  srease  and 
flower,  which  I  always  abominated, 
out  of  my  hair ;  had  mounted  a  de- 
mure French  grey  coat,  black  satin 
breeches,  and  a  maroon  plush  waist- 
coat, and  a  hat  without  a  cockade.  I 
looked  as  meek  and  humble  as  any 
servant  out  of  place  could  possibly 
appear ;  and  I  think  not  my  own  re- 
gunent,  which  was  now  at  the  review 
at  Potsdam,  would  have  known  me. 
Thus  accoutred,  I  went  to  the  Star 
Hotel,  where  this  stranger  was, — ^my 
heart  beating  with  anziet;^,  and  some- 
thing teUing  me  that  tins  Chevalier 
de  &libari  was  no  other  than  Barry, 
of  Ballybarry,  m^  father^s  eldest 
brother,  who  had  siven  up  his  estate 
in  consequence  of  his  obstmate  adhe- 
rence to  the  Bomish  superstition. 
Before  I  went  in  to  present  myself^  I 
went  to  look  in  the  remises  at  his 
carriage.  Had  he  the  Barry  arms? 
Tea,  were  thev  were,  arsent,  a  bend 
ffules,  with  four  escallops  of  the 
field, — the  ancient  coat  of  my  house. 
They  were  painted  in  a  shield  about 
as  big  as  my  hat,  on  a  smart  chariot 
hancbomdy  ^ded,  surmounted  with 
a  coronet,  and  supported  by  eight  or 
nine  cupids,  cornucopias,  and  flower- 
baskets,  according  to  the  queer  he- 
raldic flishion  of  uiose  days.  It  must 
be  he  1  I  felt  quite  faint  as  I  went 
up  the  stairs.  I  was  goinj;  to  present 
myself  before  my  ui^  m  the  cha- 
racter of  a  servant  1 

*'  Tou  are  the  young  man  whom 
M.  de  Seebach  recommended  P" 

I  bowed,  and  handed  him  a  letter 
from  that  gentleman,  with  which  my 
captain  had  taken  care  to  provide 
me.    As  he  looked  ^t  it,  I  had  leisure 


eot-coloured  velvet,  a  white  satiiL 
waistcoat  embroidered  with  gold  like 
the  coat.  Across  his  breast  went  the 
purple  riband  of  his  order  of  the  spat ; 
and  the  star  of  the  order,  an  enor* 
mous  one,  sparided  on  his  breast 
He  had  rings  on  all  his  fingeiB,  a 
couple  of  winches  in  his  fobs,  a  ikh 
diamond  solUaire  in  the  black  nbtnd 
round  his  neck,  and  fastened  to  the 
bag  of  his  wig ;  his  ruffles  and  firilk 
were  decorated  with  a  prolusian  of 
the  richest  lace.  He  had  piukalk 
stockincs  rolled  over  the  knee,  and 
tied  with  ffold  ffarters ;  and  enoimoos 
diamond  Duddes  to  his  red-heded 
shoes.  A  sword  mounted  in  gold, 
and  with  a  white  fish-skin  scabbard; 
and  a  hat  richly  laced,  and  lined  with 
white  feathm,  which  were  lying  oa 
a  table  beside  him,  completed  tiie 
costume  of  this  splendid  gentlemao. 
In  height  he  was  about  my  size,  that 
is,  six  feet  and  half  an  inch ;  his  cast 
of  features  singularly  like  mine,  and 
extremely  diOtngui.  One  of  ha 
eyes  was  closed  with  a  black  patch, 
however ;  he  wore  a  little  white  aod 
red  painty  by  no  means  an  unusual 
ornament  in  those  days ;  and  a  pair 
of  moustachios,  which  fell  over  has 
lip,  and  hid  a  mouth  that  I  after- 
wards found  had  rather  a  disagree- 
able expression.  When  his  beard 
was  removed,  the  upper  teeth  ap- 
peared to  project  very  much;  and 
his  countenance  wore  a  ghastly  fixed 
smile,  by  no  means  pleasant. 

It  was  very  imprudent  of  me ;  but 
when  I  saw  the  splendour  of  his  i^ 
pearance,  the  nobleness  of  his  man- 
ner, I  felt  it  impossible  to  keep  dis- 
guise with  him;  and  when  he  said, 
**  Ah,  you  are  a  Hungarian  I  see  P  I 
could  hold  no  longer. 

**  Sir,**  said  I,  **  I  am  an  Irishman, 
and  my  name  is  Bedmond  Bany,  of 
Ballybarry."  As  I  spoke,  I  buret 
into  tears ;  I  can't  teu  whv :  but  I 
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brother  Hany*8  son.**  And  I  think 
ID  my  heart  he  was  as  much  affected 
IS  I WS8  at  thus  suddenly  finding  one 
of  hk  kmdied ;  for  he,  too,  was  an 
ezfle  torn  home,  and  a  friendly 
Toioe,  a  look,  brought  the  old  country 
lack  to  his  memonr  aeain,  and  the 
old  days  of  his  boyhocM.  ^  Id  give 
fireynig  of  my  life  to  see  them  agam,** 
aid  he,  after  caressiiu^  me  very 
irannly.  "Whatr  askedl.  "Why,*^ 
replied  he,  ""the  green  fields,  and  the 
river,  and  the  okL  round  tower,  and 
the  bmying-place  at  Ballybarry. 
"Twas  a  shame  for  your  father  to 
partnith  the  land,  Redmond;  that 
went  80  loDff  with  the  name.** 

He  then  besan  to  ask  me  oonoem- 
ingsiyBelf,  and  I  gave  him  my  history 
at  nme  leoffth ;  at  which  the  worthy 
ptleman  laughed  many  times,  say- 
mg,  that  I  was  a  Barry  all  oyer.  In 
the  middle  of  my  story  he  would 
it(»  me,  to  make  me  stand  back  to 
back,  and  measure  with  him  fby 
which  I  ascertained  that  our  heignts 
were  the  same,  and  that  my  unde 
had  a  stiff  knee,  moreover,  which 
made  him  walk  in  a  peculiar  way), 
and  ottered,  during  the  course  of  Uie 
oanati?e,  a  hundred  exclamations  of 
pty,  and  kindness,  and  sympathy. 
It  was"*  Holy  saints!**  and "« Mother 
of Heayenr  and  "^Blessed  Mary!** 
eootmually^  by  which,  and  with  jus- 
tice, I  concluded  that  he  was  still  de- 
votedly attached  to  the  andent  fidth 
of  our  family. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  I 
came  to  explain  to  him  the  last  part 
of  my  history,  viz.,  that  I  was  put 
into  his  service  as  a  watch  upon  nis 
aetbns,  of  which  I  was  to  give  in- 
fonnation  in  a  certain  quarter.  When 
I  told  him  (with  a  great  deal  of  hesi- 
tation) of  this  &ct,  he  burst  out 
kog^unff,  and  ezgoyed  the  joke 
amaxindy.    ^  The  rascals  I**  said  he; 


about  the  room,  the  gilded  carriage 
in  the  remisey  that  my  unde  was  a 
man  of  vast  property;  and  that  he 
would  purchase  a  dozen,  nay,  a  whole 
regiment,  of  substitutes,  in  order  to 
restore  me  to  f):«edom. 

But  I  was  mistaken  in  my  calcula- 
tions regarding  him,  as  his  nistory  of 
himselfspeedily  shewed  me.  '^Ihave 
been  beaten  about  the  world,**  said 
he,  **  ever  since  the  year  1742,  when 
my  brother,  your  father,  and  Heaven 
forgive  him,  cut  my  fiunily  estate 
from  under  my  beds,  by  turning  he- 
retic, in  order  to  marrythat  scold  of 
a  mother  of  yours.  Wdl,  let  by- 
gones be  by-ffones.  *Tis  probable 
mat  I  diould  have  run  through 
the  little  property  as  he  did  in  my 
place,  and  I  should  have  had  to  begin 
a  year  or  two  later  the  life  I  have 
been  leading  ever  since  I  was  com- 
pell^  to  leave  Ireland.  My  lad,  I 
nave  been  in  every  service ;  and,  be- 
tween oursdves,  owe  money  in  every 
ci^tal  in  Europe.  I  made  a  cam- 
paign or  two  with  the  Pandours 
under  Austrian  Trenck.  I  was  cap- 
tain in  the  Guard  of  His  Holiness  the 
Pope.  I  made  the  campaign  of  Scot- 
land with  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  a 
bad  feUow,  my  dear,  caring  more  for 
his  mistress  and  his  brandy-bottle 
than  for  the  crowns  of  the  three 
kingdoms.  I  hay^  served  in  l^»in 
and  in  Piedmont ;  but  I  have  been 
a  rolling  stone,  my  good  fellow. 
Pky— ^ayhasbeenmyruinl  that 
and  beauty  Qiere  he  gave  a  leer  which 
made  him,  I  must  confess,  look  an^ 
thing  but  handsome;  besides,  his 
rouj^  dieeks  were  all  beslobbered 
with  the  tears  which  he  had  shed  on 
receiving  m^.  The  women  have 
made  a&ol  oi me,  my  dear  Bedmond. 
I  am  a  soft-hearted  creature,  and  this 
minute,  at  rixty-two,  have  no  mote 
command  of  myself  than  wben  Peggy 

.Aa  «   ftw\l    cS  TOft  at  six- 
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idie.  When  thb  Itrck  «t]^  agtimst  Me, 
why,  my  ^dtear,  niy  dkirtottds  go  W 
the  pawnbrokers  iWid  I  Wear  paste. 
Fliehd  Moses,  the  goMsmith,  Will 
pay  me  a  visit  this  t^ety  dav,  for  Iho 
chances  have  been  a^dhal  me  M 
the  week  ptot,  and  I  must  raise 
money  f6T  the  bank  Ibo -night.  Do 
yote  nndewland  the  cards  T 

I  replied  that  I  couH  play  as  sol- 
i^Aers  do,  but  had  no  g^reat  skill. 

*  We  wHl  ^practise  in  the  mom- 
ii^  my  boy,"  said  he,  "«md  Til  pnt 
you  up  to  a  thing  or  two  worth 
knowiV^." 

Of  course  t  was  gkd  to  hive  such 
an  Opportunity  of  acquiring  know* 
!edge,  and  professed  myself  delighted 
to  receive  my  uncle's  instruction. 

The  chevalfer's  asecount  of  himself 
rather  disi^greeably  fefifecfted  me.  Al! 
his  show  was  on  his  badt,  as  he  teid. 
His  carriage,  with  the  fihe  giMihg, 
was  a  part  of  his  stock  in  trtwfe.  Hfe 
had  tL  ^ort  of  mfssfon  {hMn  the  Atrs* 
tHan  court  :^— it  waft  to  discover  whe- 
ther a  dertSfctn  quantity  of  alh^Ved 
dti^tswhichhWdbeenh'ftcedtoB^KM, 
were  from  the  kieg'^s  treasury.  But 
the  r^  eMd  of  Mons^r  de  Biali^ 
bari  wto  piay.  There  was  a  yoUng 
attacM  of  the  Engffsh  ^embassy,  my 
Lord  Deooeaice,  lRfterwa«fe  Viscount 
and  Eari  of  Crabs  in  the  lEnglish 
peetiige,  who  Was  playing  high ;  anA 
ft  Was  after  heASinff  Of  tfe  passion  of 
th$s  young  English  nobleman  that 
my  um^,  thete  at  Prague,  determSned 
te  visit  BedSnand  engage  hM.  tot 
there  is  a  sort  of  chivalry  among  the 
knights  of  the  dioe-boi :  ttie  fhme 
of  great  playcts  Is  known  ^1  ovet 
Europe.  I  have  known  the  Chevalier 
de  CasaifOVa,  fbr  instance,  to  travd 
flik  hundred  udks,  ftffOL  t*a^  to 
Turin,  Ibr  the  purpo^  of  tte^thig 
Mr.  Oharies  Fo*,  ttien  Ottily  my  Lord 
Holland's  dashing  son,  lifterwardsthe 
greatest  oif  European  on^iors  and 
statesmen. 


may  aflReet  Ihdign&tion  at  the  ftank* 
ness  of  these  ctmfession^  but  Heaven 
^ty  them!  Do  you  suppose  that 
any  maU  who  has  lost  or  t^h  a 
hundred  thoUisand  pounds  at  ptev 
will  not  take  the  advantages  wikk 
hfe  neighbour  enjoys  ?  They  are  til 
the  bame.  But  it  is  only  the  dmmj 
fool  who  c^CTiftt,  who  resorts  to  tiic 
vulgar  expedients  of  cogsed  dice  and 
cut  cards.  6uch  a  mans  sure  to  go 
wrong  some  time  or  other,  and  Is  not 
fit  to  play  in  the  society  of  galhnt 
gentlemen ;  and  my  advice  to  people 
who  see  such  a  vtugal*  persoh  at  bis 
pmnks,  is,  of  course,  to  back  hito 
while  he  plays,  but  nev^ — never  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  him. 
Play  grandly,  honourably.  Be  not, 
of  course,  (cAst  down  at  fosiUff ;  bat, 
above  all,  be  not  eager  at  tnnnJti^ 
as  mcAU  9dUlB  are.  And,  indeed,  vnk. 
all  one*S  skill  itod  advantages  that 
\nnning  is  often  problematittU,  I  hate 
seen  %  sheet-  ignotamuj  that  knots 
no  more  of  p&y  thirt  of  flebrew, 
blunder  yott  but  of  five  thousand 

rmnds  hi  a  !bi/^  turns  of  the  c^ds. 
have  seen  a  gentleman  imd  his  eott* 
federate  pllty  against  anothei-  attd  Mi 
confederate.  One  never  fe  secme  in 
these  cases ;  and  when  one  eottsiden 
the  time  and  latwUr  spent,  the  genius, 
the  anatiety,  the  outlay  of  money  re* 
qUh^,  the  multipticity  of  bad  debts 
that  one  meets  with  (mr  diditmoUT' 
able  rascals  are  to  be  fbOttd  at  the 
play-table,  as  every  where  else  in  the 
world),— I  say,  for  my  ^rt,  the  pro- 
fession is  a  bad  one ;  and,  indeed,  nate 
scarcely  ever  met  A  matt  who,  in  the 
end,  profited  by  it.  I  am  writing  now 
with  the  experience  of  a  man  of  the 
world.  At  the  time  I  speak  of  I  was 
a  Ittd,  dazzled  by  the  idea  of  wealth, 
tod  respecting,  certainly  too  mneh, 
my  uncie*B  superior  ^  and  staliob 
in  life. 

There  \A  no  need  to  t»rtictflwfee 
here  the  little  nrrangemettta  iittde 


ny  iMMe,  it  wtt  to  iiidlctte  tiuit  ther^ 
tai  iiiothet  cenftderate  employed  by 
tk  adversary ;  tnA  Aeu,  1  warrant 
fw,  some  pttitty  txMs  ^  «kill  wouM 
lihttbrt.  My  Lot*  DenceA^  al- 
though 90  youngv  had  a  rtry  ffreat 
ikiH  afid  cleremesto  with  the  cM6  in 
w^ery  way;  4iid  H  was  only  ftxam 
iMiBK  fVank  Ftinter,  who  came 
nthhflft,  vawn  three  tStoes  when  the 
sbevalier  had  the  tet  of  tramps  ^mt 
Ikncw  we  were  Gredt  Co  <Jreek,  as 
it  were. 

MyMBTimed  dtthflfess  was  perfect; 
md  I  ased  to  Make  Monsietir  de 
Potoriorff  laugh  with  it,  when  I  car- 
ried my  little  reports  to  hktt  at  the 
Garden -hoBBe  oWrtslde  the  town 
wtethegavettiewndetvwiB.  These 
itports,  of  coarse,  were  anran^  be- 
tween tte  and  my  mide  befordiand. 
I  ^m  iintrttcted  (atad  it  is  always  fkr 
tile  b«t  way)  to  tell  as  much  truth 
as  my  sto^  wonM  fK>8ilibly  hear, 
Wlai,  Ibr  testance,  he  would  aak  toe, 
"^y^ht,  ^(Ks  die  t^evi^r  do  of  a 
Monring?" 

**  H€  goes  to  chHTch  regnterly  <he 
ywvctyrdigioas^  and  after  iiear- 
H  ttift  eoues  bone  to  Inreakiait. 
^tt  be  tide'es  an  vMts  in  his  cha- 
riot tfll  dinner,  ii^xicfa  is  served  at 
Jjon.  After  dhi^aer  he  writes  his 
wteiijtf  he  have  any  Icttrtrs  to  write; 
wt  he  has  very  Kttie  to  ^o  hi  this 
^y.  fiisletterearetotfieAttetrian 
avoy,  widL  whom  he  coiroiponds, 
m  who  dods  not  acknowledge  him ; 
^  being  written  hi  Bnglid^  of 
ttwnellookoverHsAoiilder.  He 
fnaaBy  writes  Ibr  money.  He  says 
ijewante  it  to  bribe  the  secretaries  of 
"»  treasury,  in  order  to  find  out 
KaUy  where  the  alloyed  ducats  come 
froa;  but,  in  fact,  he  wants  it  to 
pay  of  evenings,  when  he  makes  his 
pMty  with  Calsabigi,  the  lottery- 
contractor,  the  RusfiSan  attaches,  two 
^the  English  embassy,  my  Lords 
JJenceace  and  Punter,  who  play  a  jeu 
J«Ver,  and  a  few  more.  The  same 
set  meet  every  night  at  supper :  there 
*re  seldom  any  ladies;  those  who 

COHM*  ftro  aV:/UI„  t:^ V  i_  J« 


of  i<50cpUwi.  Calflafa4(|i)  I  think,  is 
his  conrederate  At  ptey.  He  kaa  w^ 
lately,  but  the  week  beibre  hwt  he 

Sledg>ed  hissoMan^  for  fcmt  himdred 
ucats.** 

''  Do  he  and  the  Englirii  wfltocJb^ 
taik   together  in  the&  own   taa^- 
e?^ 

fes;  he  abd  the  envw  spoke 
yesterday  fbr  half-an-honr  abont  the 
new  dmueuse  and  the  Amerieaii 
tronhles :  ehieHy  alMHl  the  new  '«bm- 

It  will  he  seen  thai  the  informa- 
tion I  igave  wais  \iery  minute  and 
accnraite,  th^d<igh  not  very  in^port- 
ant.  But  «ach  as  it  WM,  n  wta  icar- 
ried  to  the  ears  of  that  fhMous  hero 
and  warrior  the  Philosopher  cif  Sans 
Soxtdk ;  and  there  was  not  a  straiwer 
who  entered  the  capital  but  his 
actions  Were  similarly  wied  and  re- 
taeed  to  Frederick  the  Great. 

Ab  long  as  the  pky  was  eonfitted 
to  the  yoirtg  men  of  the  dilVe^-ent 
embassies,  his  majesty  did  not  oare  lo 
prevent  it ;  nay,  ne  enconraged  play 
at  all  themhmoi^  kno^ring  nill  Well 
that  a  man  hi  dimcnitiescan  be  msde 
to  speak,  aad  \^t  a  tSmdy  rmdHea 
of  Frederics  would  often  get  ^i*^.  a 
secret  wor^  UMny  thoasandft.  fie 
ffot  some  papers  from  !rtie  French 
hoose  hi  this  wl^^  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  my  Lord  Deucetfce  wonid 
have  Sbppliea  hhn  with  information 
at  a  simflar  rate,  had  his  <^ief  not 
known  the  y^poag wkketiiKtLt  charac- 
ter pretty  well;  andhfcd(a8ististtally 
the  case)  the  work  of  the  mMon 
performed  by  a  steady  rottfritf»\  while 
the  yo^intfbrilliiciit  bloods  ofthe  suite 
sported  their  embroidery  at  the  balls, 
or  shook  their  Mechlin  ruffles  over 
the  green  tables  at  iaro.  I  have 
seen  manj^  scores  of  these  young 
sprigs  since,  of  these  and  their  prin- 
cipSs,  and,  num  Dieu!  what  fools 
they  are!  What  dnUaids,  what 
fribbles,  what  addle-head^  ample 
coxcombs  I  This  is  one  of  the  ues 
of  the  world,  this  diplomacy ;  or  how^ 
could  we  suppose,  that  were  the  pro- 
^ :^«  <.o  ;i:iK^iilf  oa  *\\pt  solemn  rea- 


and,  in  spite  of  my  entreaties  to  the 
contrary,  my  nnde  was  not  averse  to 
allow  the  youn^  gentlemen  their  fling, 
and  once  or  twice  cleared  a  handscmie 
sum  out  of  their  purses.  It  was  in 
vain  I  told  him  that  I  must  carry  the 
news  to  my  captain,  before  whom  his 
comrades  would  not  fail  to  talk,  and 
who  would  thus  know  of  the  intrigue 
even  without  my  information. 

**  Tell  him,"  said  my  unde. 

"  They  will  send  you  away,"  said 
I ;  "  then  what  is  to  become  of  me?" 

*'  Make  your  mind  easy,"  said  the 
latter,  with  a  smile ;  ^  you  shall  not 
be  left  behind,  I  warrant  you.  Go 
take  a  last  look  at  your  barracks, 
make  your  mind  easy,  say  a  farewell 
to  your  friends  in  Berlin.  The  dear 
souls,  how  they  will  weep  when  thev 
hear  you  are  out  of  the  country,  and, 
as  sure  as  my  name  is  Barry,  out  of 
it  you  shall  go  I" 

"But  how,  sir?"  said  L 

"  BecoUect  Mr.  Fakenham  of  Fa> 
kenham,"  said  he,  knowingly.  "  *Ti8 
you  yourself  taught  me  how.  Go 
get  me  one  of  my  yrigs.  Open  my 
aespatch-boz  yonder,  where  the  great 
secrets  of  the  Austrian  chancery  lie ; 

Eut  your  hair  back  off  your  fore- 
ead;  clap  me  on  this  patch  and 
these  mustachios,  and  now  look  in 
thedassi" 

"The  Chevalier  de  Baliban  I"  said 

I,  bursting  with  laughter,  and  be^ 

walking  the  room  in  his  manner  with 

his  stiff  knee. 

The  next  day  when  I  went  to  make 


bling;  and  he  replied,  as  I  exp^ted, 
that  the  king  had  determined  to  send 
the  chevalier  out  of  the  country. 

"  He  is  a  stingy  curmudgeon,"  I 
replied;  "  I  have  had  }mt  three 
Frederics  from  him  in  two  months, 
and  I  hope  you  will  remember  your 
promise  to  advance  me.** 

"  Why  three  Frederics  were  too 
much  for  the  news  you  have  picked 
up,"  said  the  captain,  sneering. 

"  It  is  not  my  fault  that  there  has 
been  no  more,"!  replied.  ""When  is 
he  to  so,  sir  ?" 

"  The  day  after  to-moirow.  Too 
say  he  drives  after  break&st  and  be- 
fore dinner.  When  he  comes  oat  to 
his  carriage  a  couple  o£  geniama 
will  mount  the  box,  and  the  coach- 
man will  get  his  orders  to  move  on."* 

"  And  ms  baggage,  sir  ?"  said  L 

"Oh  I  that  will  be  sent  after  him. 
I  have  a  fancy  to  look  into  that  red 
box  which  contains  his  papers  voa 
say ;  and  at  noon,  after  parade,  skll 
be  at  the  inn.  Ton  will  not  saja 
word  to  any  one  there  regarding  the 
afiair,  and  will  wait  for  me  at  the 
chevalier's  rooms  until  my  arriraL 
We  must  force  that  box.  Yon  aic 
a  clumsv  hound,  or  yon  would  hare 
got  the  key  long  ago !" 

I  be^ed  the  captain  to  rememld 
me,  and  so  took  my  leave  of  himi 
The  next  night  I  placed  a  couple  ol 
pistols  under  the  carriage-seat ;  an^ 
I  think  the  adventures  of  the  ibUow^ 
ing  day  are  quite  worthy  of  th< 
honours  of  a  separate  chapter. 
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MILS.  GRANT,  OF  LA60AN,  AVD  HER  CONTEMPORARIES.* 


Amoho  the  papers  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Grant,  of  LaApn,  was  disooyered  a 
brief  sketch  of  her  early  life,  from 
her  birth  in  1755  down  to  1806, 
when  she  commenced  her  hterary 
career  with    the    Letters  from   ike 
Mommtaau.      Her    father,    Duncan 
Macvicar,  ^  a  plain,  braye,  pious  man,** 
removed,  some  time  after  his  mar- 
riage, tnm  Fort  William,  in  Inver- 
neas-ahire,  to  the  busy  town  of  Glas- 
gow, where  his  daughter  was  bom  on 
the  2l8t  of  February,  1755.     Two 
years  after  her  birth,  Mr.  Macvicar 
went  to  America,  ^  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Colonel  Archibald  Mont- 
gomerie,  afterwards  Earl  of  Eglin- 
ton,''  in  whose  regunent,  the  77th 
Foot,  he  held  a  comnussion.     His 
wife  and  child  remained  in  Glasgow. 
Of  this  period  of  her  life  Mrs.  Grant 
relates  an  interesting  anecdote.    She 
had  frequently  heard   her  mother 
speak  of  her  £iUher*s  absence  in  Ame- 
rica, which  she  understood  to  lie  in  a 
western  direction.    Being  now  nearly 
three^ears  old,  she  determined  to  set 
out   m  search  of  her  parent,  and 
walked  deliberately  by  herself  nearly 
a  mile  to  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Tronnite ;  at  this  stage  of  her 
journey,  she  was  stopped  by  a  lady, 
who  was  struck  with  her  appearance 
and  costume,  and  by  whose  care  she 
was  restored  to  her  terrified  mother. 
In  1758,  she  accomjpanied  her  mother 
to  America,  and  m  the  following 
Tear  took  up  her  abode  at  Glaverock, 
below  Albany,  a  Dutch  settlement, 
in  the  house  of  a  family  of  primitiye 
and  engaging  manners.     Mr.  Mao- 
vicar  was  ab^nt  with  the  army  under 
Lord  Howe.    From  Albany,  whither 
the  family  went   fVom  ClaTerock, 
they  Kt  out  in  boats  for  Oswego,  on 
the  banks  of  Lake  Ontario.     They 
bad  a  romantic  journey,  **  sleeping 
sometimes  in  the  woods,  sometimes  in 
forts,  which  formed  a  chain  of  posts 


Blind  Harry^s  Wallace  Hent  to  her 
by  a  Scotch  sergeant),  tnat  love  of 
heroic  exploits,  and  that  enthusiasm 
in  the  cause  of  Scotland,  which  com- 
municated a  distinctive  complexion  to 
all  her  future  Uioughts  and  feelings. 
On  her  return  in  the  follovring  year, 
a  military  friend  of  her  father  pre- 
sented to  her  a  copy  of  Milton,  mto 
the  sprit  of  whose  genius,  however, 
she  confessed  that  she  never  entered, 
until  an  advanced  period  of  her  hfe. 
"  If,**  she  adds,  "  I  had  ever  any  ele- 
vation of  thought,  expansion  of  mind, 
or  genuine  taste  for  the  sublime  and 
beautiful,  I  owe  it  to  my  diligent 
study  of  this  volume.'* 

In  1765,  her  father  retired  from 
the  army,  upon  half-pay ;  and  hav- 
ing, by  prudence  and  economy, 
amassed  some  property,  he  was  ena- 
bled to  make  considerable  purchases 
of  the  allotments  of  land  which 
the  British  government  granted  to 
retired  officers:  these  he  added  to 
his  own.  The  tide  of  his  prosperity 
had  set  in  with  a  strong  current :  he 
became  an  extensive  landowner ;  and 
his  only  child  was  looked  up  to  with 
all  the  interest  and  respect  which  an 
heiress  awakens.  The  tide,  however, 
was  soon  to  recede.  Severe  attacks 
of  ague  and  rheumatism,  occasioned 
by  exposure  to  the  weather  in  his 
frequent  sporting  excursions,  induced 
Mr.  Macvicar  to  return  to  Scotland 
in  1768,  leaving  authority  with  a 
finend  to  sell  or  let  the  extensive 
property  he  had  acquired.  The  fa- 
mily arrived  in  Scotland  in  the 
sprmg  of  1768,  and  took  up  their 
resMence  in  Glasgow.  Here  his 
daughter  formed  an  affectionate  ac- 
quaantance  with  a  family  whose  son 
abe  had  knovm  in  America  •,  and  she 
was  accustomed  to  look  back  upon 
the  three  summers  which  she  spent 
at  their  country-house,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Cart,  as  a  valuable  part 
^^  \>^>v  mnral  education,      one  w_a8 
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in  some  commercial  bannesB,  ac- 
cepted, in  1778,  the  office  of  barracks 
master  of  Fort  Augustus,  in  Inver- 
ness-shire* Tbe  ehaplain  of  the 
garrison  was  a  yoong  man  of  **  nrack 
refinement  (tf  mind,  sound  princi- 
ples, and  a  most  correct  judgment,** 
added  to  great  personiU  adrantaffeB. 
The  intimacy,  which  a  oongenialitj 
of  pursuit  and  feeling  awidiened,  soon 
ripened  into  a  wanner  sentiinent ; 
and,  in  1779,  her  union  with  Mr. 
Grant  removed  Anne  Maovioar  into 
the  Hiffhland  parish  of  Lamn.  In 
1794,  her  Auher  reUnqu&hed  his 
office  at  Fort  George,  and  returned 
to  Glasgow.  Meanwhile,  a  heavy 
blow  descended  upon  the  wedded 
happiness  of  his  daughter.  Her 
eldest  son,  for  whom  a  friend  had 

Srocured  a  commission  in  the  armv, 
led,  in  Glasgow,  of  consumption,  m 
his  sixteenth  year.  A  darker  cloud 
was  behind.  iJie  death  of  her  oliildren 
was  to  be  followed  by  the  loss  of  her 
husband.  Mr.  Grant,  in  whom  the 
seeds  of  decav  had  been  long  ripen- 
ing, survived  his  son  only  eighteen 
months.  His  widow  was  left  with 
eight  children,  to  struggle  with  penury 
and  debt.  From  ner  fkther  she 
eould  obtain  no  assistance,  his  Ame- 
rican propertv  having  been  "  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  gulf  of  the  Revolu- 
tion." 

Difficulties  are  the  pioneers  of  in- 
dustry and  intelligence.  Mrs.  Grant 
had  at  an  early  period  manifested 
the  fkculty  of  composing  with  fluency 
in  rh3rme.  Her  first  essay,  **  scrawled 
in  a  kind  of  Miltonio  verse,**  was  pro- 
duced when  she  was  little  more  Uiaq 
nine  years  old.  Her  friends  con- 
sidered that  these  talents  might  now 
be  employed  for  her  advantage,  and 
they  issued  proposals  for  publishing 
a  volume  of  her  verses.    Their  leiu 


showery  day,  and  traveled  over  the 
black  unvaried  heath  of  Dmmochter 
with  unspeakable  delight**  In  the 
summer  of  1808,  Mrs.  Grant  remof  ed 
from  Laggan  to  a  place  called  Wood- 
end,  near  Stirling.  In  1805,  the  vi- 
sited London^  iiniere  her  son,  who 
had  received  a  commisBion  in  the 
military  service  of  the  East  Indis 
Cknnpany,  was  preparing  his  equip- 
ment fbr  India.  Tliis  was  a  btiTy 
and  unexpected  demand  upon  the  pe- 
cuniary resources  of  his  mother.  To 
provide  fbr  the  emergenoy,  lier  firiendi 
advised  her  to  publish  her  letten. 
While  she  was  bewildered  as  to  the 
best  plan  of  disposing  of  her  ^'de- 
fbdvtive  and  ill-arranged  manuscripti,'' 
a  friend  introduced  her  to  the  emi- 
nent house  of  Longman,  by  whom 
her  work  was  approved,  and  sabM- 
quently  published  under  the  title  of 
Letters  fixm  the  Afoumtaiue,  With 
this  epoch  in  her  litorary  liib  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Mrs.  Gnuit  ii 
terminated.  Tlie  rapid  deatluofher 
beloved  daughters,  within  three 
months  of  eadi  other,  probably  de- 
terred her  from  continuing  tbe  nar- 
rative. *'  I  cannot,**  she  touohingly 
writes,  **  dwell  on  all  the  anguish  m 
this  maternal  sorrow,^I  mean  that 
of  seeing  my  hopes  blasted  bv  cod« 
sumption.  I  had  lost  children  beforei 
but  I  was  not  then  their  onlf  parent** 
She  changed  her  residence  from  Sti^ 
ling  to  ]£iinburgh  in  1810,  when 
her  house,  throughout  the  long  pe* 
riod  of  thirty  years,  was  the  resort  of 
the  intellectual  society  of  that  pi> 
turesque  city.  During  the  last  twelre 
years  of  her  lifb,  she  received  a  pen- 
sion of  100/.  from  the  crowns  wnich 
was  obtained  for  her  ct^idiy  throogh 
the  recommendatum  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Lord  Joffcey,  Mrs.  Grant 
died  in  her  eiffhtv-fourth  vear,  and 
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oegiieta^  ^  book  itielf,  bj  pre<- 
seraqg  •  fewglkupies  of  the  eminent 
penoni  who  are  mtrodnoed  into  its 
pilgM)  ud,  in  doing  this,  w«  ihaU 
not  hnilate  to  insert  a  light  or  ihada 
of  oar  owiif  idiere  the  nenoil  of  the 
nthoresB  ma  J  appear  to  nave  touched 
tlie  ciOTiii  wiUi  too  much  warmth 
or  too  aaeh  eoldneas.  One  of  the 
vtth  kUen  fumiBhes  an  example. 
Of  Bonu  aha  writes  that  his  poe^ 
ifaewB  him  ''in  one  walk  <^ superior 
ocdknee,  but  his  eorrespondenoe 
sbewi  hhn  to  be  equal  to  any  thing.** 
Thkopiiuoa  wo  conceive  to  be  esaen- 
tiilljmoonect.  The  prose  of  Bums 
wioted  eyery  quality  of  excellence ) 
't  wai  neither  nAturally  graoeAil,  not 
eioqneotly  artificiaL  Uis  striking 
aod  iiopaasioned  passages  read  like 
ioffle  of  Thomson*8  poetical  inflations 
aliaken  oat  of  metre.  How  different 
from  the  touching  sweetness,  the 
tno^arent  frankness  of  Cowper? 
Kor  is  Mrs.  Grant  less  in  error  in 
nyin^,  that  ^two  tuck  liffhts  as  Bums 
tod  Cowper  were,  to  au  human  ap- 
poruiee,  prematurely  extinguished 
by  the  cold  blast  of  poverty."  Cow- 
per]s  abandonment  of  that  provinon 
vhich  had  been  obtained  for  him, 
ind  of  that  profession  for  which  he 
Ud  beenedueated,  reduced  his  sources 
of  ioeome,  and  rendered  him,  in  some 
%Tee,  dependent  upon  the  aid  of  his 
Klatives;  but  that  ne  ever  suffered 
peconiary  distress  is  untrue.  We 
mt  be^  much  gratified  with  a  no- 
tice, new  to  us,  of  his  cousin,  the 
Ber,  John  Johnson^  one  whom,  with 
tfi^ctioDate  familianty,  he  designated 
^  Johnny  of  N^orfolk.  It  happened 
tint  ft  yowag  lady,  "  elegant,  pious, 
juid  musica],  was  charmed  with  the 
iodioatioDS  of  gentleness,  and  tender- 
oeM,  and  disinterested  kindness  that 
ilHHie  out  in  Cc^wper's  sketches  of  his 
Idmiuui.   Jn  fact,  she  fell  in  love 


inflnence  oy^  the  ^pnius  of 
«-'"    oelebrated    oousm.       At 


Johnny's 

Hertifiug;tbrdbuiy,  in  Hertfc^dshirei 
Mrs.  Chmnt  met  with  Greneral  Cuyler, 
whose  daughter  was  married  to  the 
rector  of  Welwyn :— **  Only  think  rf 
my  calling  on  the  suceessor  of  Young, 
the  poet  of  the  Night  TlUmghk,  and 
lookmg  into  his  garden,  and  walks, 
and  sundial  I  I  am  to  go  next  week 
Main,  and  then  I  shall  visit  the 
(£ttrdi,  and  see  his  pulpit,  his  tomb, 
and  the  altar-niece,  which  Lady 
Betty  sewed  with  a  luxuriant  vine, 
having  for  its  motto,  *  1  am  the  true 
v^,  <wef  ye  are  (he  branches,^  '*  In 
1809,  she  met,  for  the  first  time, 
a  poet  who  struek  a  chord  which, 
we  can  believe,  would  have  delighted 
the  i^yful  hermit  of  Weston,  not 
more  than  it  would  have  astonished 
the  solemn  vicar  of  Welwyn:  the 
poet  was  Waiter  Scott  His  appear- 
ance disappointed  her,  being  very 
unpromising  and  commonplace, — in- 
deed, without  a  single  gleam  of  genius 
to  illuminate  his  countenance.  His 
conversation,  however,  charmed  her 
with  its  richness,  variety,  ease,  and 
animation.  In  another  letter  she 
alludes  to  the  contrast  between  the 
fSsatures  of  Jeffrey  and  Scott :  Jeffrey 
looking  the  poet  all  over,  with  *Hhe 
ardent  eye,  the  nervous  agitation, 
the  visibly  quick  perceptions,  *  keep- 
ing the  attention  constantly  on  the 
look-out  for  some  flash  of  intelli- 
gence; while  Scott,  unkindled  by 
any  visible  glow  of  feeling  or  en- 
thusiasm, merely  suggested  the  idea 
of  a  plain,  practical  man  of  business. 
In  society  it  was  the  custom  of  Scott 
to  throw  off  his  singing-robes,  and, 
like  a  lord-keeper  famous  in  history, 
to  bid  the  foet  Ue  there.  In  this 
respect  he  differed  widel^r  iVom  a 
lady  with  whom  he  was  hinaself  ac- 
quainted, and  whose  admiration  it  was 
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fections, — ^these  are  lights  that  tsnsht 
well  shed  a  beauty  oyer  harsher 
features  than  her  intellectual  charac- 
ter discloses.  Her  acquaintance  with 
Darwin  was  not  less  injurious  to  her 
religion  than  to  her  poetry.  Ac- 
customed to  live  in  the  ^laxe  of  a 
theatrical  illumination,  until  here^es 
had  lost  their  sensibility  to  the  nuld 
and  softened  radiance  of  common 
humanity,  every  action  was  scenical. 
To  the  poems  of  Charlotte  Smith, 
Mrs.  Grant  scarcely  renders  justice 
in  namii^  the  correctness  of  the  lan- 
guage, of  the  thought,  and  the  senti- 
ment. We  think  that  the  late  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges  very  justly  admired 
the  gleams  of  picturesque  fancy  that 
yari^ate  some  of  her  sonnets.  The 
misfortunes  of  this  lady  remind  us  of 
an  allusion  of  Mrs.  Grant  to  the  late 
Theodore  Hook,  the  brother-in-law 
of  her  most  valued  correspondent. 
"  You  will  teach  him,  for  nis  own 
good,  to  make  a  due  distinction  be- 
tween living  to  please  the  world  at 
large,  and  exerting  his  powers  in  a 
given  direction  for  his  own  benefit, 
and  the  satisfaction  ofhis  real  friends.*' 
How  hapi>y  had  it  been  for  himself 
and  for  his  friends,  if  the  moral  of 
this  caution  had  been  sraven  upon 
his  heart!  But,  though  ms  own  heart 
has  ceased  to  beat,  there  are  eyes 
now  growing  dim,  in  this  mighty  me- 
tropmis,  witn  the  fever  and  the  blaze 
of  excitement  and  popularity,  which 
might  well  linger  for  a  moment  upon 
the  warning  that  Experience,  with  its 
shadowy  fi^;er,  writes  upon  the  walls 
of  then:  prosperity  and  their  pride.  Let 
them  pause  for  a  moment  in  their 
delirium  ofpleasure,  to  reflect  and  to 
be  wise.  Let  them  remember  the 
prostration,  the  wretchedness   that 


almost  amusing.  GranviUe*spanegy- 
rics  may  be  called  local,  we  appre- 
hend, in  every  respect  But  why 
limit  the  rtural  associations  of  Thom- 
son to  his  sketch  of  the  prospect  iiom 
Richmond  FillP  One  might  be 
tempted  to  suppose  that  Mrs.  Grant*8 
acquaintance  with  the  Seasons  did 
not  extend  beyond  that  board  which 
occupies  so  prominent  a  position  in 
Bichmond  Park.  What  has  become 
of  Denham  and  Brown  ?  HasShak- 
speare  thrown  no  light  over  the  grafis 
of  Windsor  forest  P  Have  the  voices 
of  Sidney,  and  Waller,  and  Jonson, 
left  no  echoes  among  the  chestnut- 
trees  of  Fenshurst  ?  Is  there  not  a 
village  in  Buckinghamshire  calkd 
Horton  where  the  nightingale  still 
chants  that  song  ^^most  muacili 
most  melancholy,  which  delighted 
the  youthful  ear  of  Milton  P  Are 
the  spires  of  Eton  overthrown,  and 
has  tne  ploughshare  obliterated  the 
churchyard  of  Stoke  P  Wha«  are 
the  scenes  of  Lewesdon  HillP  And 
surely  the  name  of  Mr.  Morrit  ought 
to  have  reminded  the  reader  that  the 
wand  of  Wordsworth  had  beai 
stretched  over  the  very  landscapes  to 
which  she  referred.  Of  Wordsworth 
she  observes,  "  They  say  he  talks 
incessantly;  his  conversation  has  the 
perpetual  flow  of  a  stream,  mono- 
tonous in  sound  and  endless  in  dma- 
tion."  There  is  some  exaggeration, 
of  course,  mingled  with  truth  in 
this  sketch.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  written 
of  men  of  one  book,  but  Wordsworth 
is  emphaticall]^  the  man  of  one  si^ 
ject,  that  subject  poetry,  and  that 
poetry  his  own.  It  would  be  nothing 
strange  to  him  to  leave  his  knife 
partly  inserted  in  the  wing  of  a 
chicken  while  he  recited  a  stanza 
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to  find  almost  in  the  next 
an  allusion  to  the  author  of  the 
Pleasiares  of  Hope  encountering  every 
evil  of  povertjr,  "  but  that  of  beinff 
ashamed  of  his  circumstances,  with 
his  good,  gentle,  patient,  little  wife, 
w  frugal,  so  simple,  and  so  sweet- 
tempered,  that  she  disarmed  poverty 
of  half  its  evils.**  Campbell  is  fortu- 
nate in  possessing  what  Mr.  Words- 
worth wants  —  an  appreciation  of 
genius  in  others,  developed  under  a 
different  aspect  to  his  own.  For 
example,  he  looked  upon  Scott  with 
warm  admiration,  although  it  would 
be  scarcely  possible  to  select  sped- 
mens  of  a  stvle  more  different  than 
Mormon  and  Gertrude  of  Wyoming, 
Of  this  catholic  happiness  of  critical 
perception.  Professor  Wilson,  of 
Edinburgh,  furnishes  a  delightfld  il- 
lustration. Of  that  eloquent  and 
eccentric  man  we  catch  a  few  short 
;Umpse8   in    Mrs.  Grant's   Letters. 

tnese  not  the  least  amusing  is  the 
sketch  of  his  setting  out  on  a  pedes- 
trian tour  through  the  Higolands, 
carrying  his  own  vrardrobe,  together 
with  tlMit  of  his  wife,  **  a  gentle  and 
rather  elegant  Englishwoman.** 

Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prised to  find  the  author  disco- 
Terinff  a  resemblance  between  the 
thoughts  and  language  of  Chal- 
mers and  Scott.  Mrs.  Grant  had 
the  privilege,  upon  one  occasion,  of 
meeting  the  preacher  and  the  poet 
m  the  same  house.  Of  Chalmers,  she 
observes,  that  though  the  conversa- 
tion wandered  into  various  channels, 
he  was  always  powerful,  always  gen- 
tle, and  always  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  his  own  superiority.  Of  the 
two,  it  may  be  suspected  that  the 
poet  possessed  the  most  practical 
common  sense,  and  suffered  less  from 
the  exdusive  illumination  of  fancy 
than  the  theologian.  No  man  ever 
bad  more  romance  as  an  author  and 
less  as  a  man.  Mrs.  Grant  supplies 
sn  anecdote,  slight,  but  not  unin- 
teresthur.    A  youn/?  lady  from  Eng- 


hand  of  an  old  tax-gatherer  ?**  But 
this  is  very  inferior  to  the  quiet  re- 
tort of  good  Bishop  Leighton,  which 
we  suppose  was  originally  told  by 
Burnet,  and  to  which  Mrs.  Grant  re- 
fers. Leighton  was  musing  one  day 
in  his  own  sequestered  walk  at  Dun- 
blane, when  he  vras  addressed  by  a 
youthful  widow  with  the  startling 
formation  that  she  had  dreamed 
three  times  that  she  was  married  to 
Aim,  and  that  therefore  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  marry  her. 
The  bishop,  without  being  dis- 
comfited by  so  direct  an  appeiu  to  his 
faith  in  predestination,  quietly  replied 
that  whenever  he  should  dream  tnree 
times  that  he  was  married  to  her,  he 
would  take  care  to  inform  her  of  the 
circumstance,  and  that  their  union 
should  immediately  be  completed. 
The  walk  where  this  singular  inci- 
dent occurred  is  described  as  peculi- 
arly pleasing;  it  is  shaded  by  very 
tall  laurel-trees,  and  winds  alons 
the  charming  banks  of  the  Allan  till 
it  Joins  Ki{)penro6s,  "where  all  is 
sou  and  smiling,  and  set  off  by  the 
moors  and  mountains  that  form  the 
back-ground  beyond  it** 

Of  Joanna  Baillie,  who  visited 
Edinburgh  in  1820,  Mrs.  Grant  ^ves 
an  interesting  sketch.  Her  elder  sister 
was  the  more  popular  in  society. 

"  The  seriousness,  simplicity,  and 
thoughtfalness  of  Joanna's  manners,  over- 
awed you  from  talking  commonplace  to 
her.  She  is  mild  and  placid,  but  makes 
no  effort  either  to  please  or  to  shine.  She 
will  neither  dazzle  nor  be  dazzled,  yet, 
like  others  of  a  higher  class  of  mind,  is  very 
indulgent  in  her  opinion;  what  passes 
before  her  seems  rather  food  for  thought 
than  amusement." 

There  is  another  celebrated  female 
writer  of  whom  Mrs.  Grant  always 
sp^tks  with  peculiar  tenderness  and 
s^ection,  Mrs.  Hemans,  whom  she 
mentions  as  the  only  literary  person, 
except  Southey,  of  whom  the  picture 
drawn  by  imagination  was  realised 
ty  the  original.     She  describes  her 
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seemed  to  haye  darkened  and  re- 
pressed the  buoyan^  and  playftilnesB 
of  her  temper.  We  rally  accord 
-with  Mre.  Grant's  high  admira- 
tion of  the  poetical  gemns  of  Mrs. 
Hemans.  As  a  writer  of  short 
poems,  we  consider  her  to  he  un- 
'  rivalled  in  the  whole  circuit  of 
English  literature.  Some  of  her 
poems  of  this  description  are  as 
exquisitely  finished  as  the  small  pic- 
tures of  Corr^gio ;  their  design  is 
elegant,  and  the  colouring  has  a  rich- 
ness and  splendour  which  none  of 
her  contemporaries  have  equalled. 
She  possessed  the  true  temperament 
of  poetic  feeline ;  to  more  than  the 
picturesque  brilliancy  of  Darwin,  she 
added  the  romantic  truth  of  Collins 
and  the  majestic  sensibili^  of  Gray. 
There  was  passion  in  her  description, 
and  the  current  of  thought  flowed 
not  the  less  rapidly  because  it  re- 
flected from  every  ripple  the  illu- 
mination of  fancy.  Her  longer  pro- 
ductions present  Very  imperfbct 
specimens  of  her  powers.  They  have 
a  crowding  mi^niflcenoe  that  op- 
presses the  mind,  wiUiout  delighting 
it.  3he  could  paint  two  or  three 
figures  beautiAiUy  in  a  woodland 
scene,  with  classic  ruins  in  the  dis- 
tance; but  the  competition  of  a  large 
picture  bewildered  her  eye  and  to- 
numbed  her  pencil.  Of  the  unfor- 
tunate Miss  Landon,  our  eritieal 
authoress  entertained  a  much  colder 
oiHnion;  she  thooffht  her  too  uni- 
formly impassioned,  and  regretted 
that  she  had  not  mixed  a  little  sage 
with  her  myrtle-garland.  Poor  Ln- 
provvisatrice ;  we  often  call  to  mind 
the  exclamation  of  the  rough  and 
honest  Ettrick  Shepherd,  when  first 
he  took  her  delicate  hand  in  his  own 
rustic  grasp,  "  /  had  na  thought  ye 
had  been  sae  hoimy  /" 

Southey  was  a  peculiar  favourite 
of  Mrs.  Grant's.  She  admired  the 
rich  and  wondrous  images  of  his 
mental  dream,  and  could  not  but 


strong,  though  regular,  **  a  quantity 
of  bushy  black  hair,  worn  carelessljr, 
but  not  with  affected  negligence; 
deep-set  but  very  animated  black 
eyes,  and  a  countenance  serious  and 
eollected,  but  kindling  into  ardour 
when  animated  in  canversation." 
His  conversation  was  easy  and  abun- 
dant, earnest  and  unaffbcted.  To 
many  he  seemed  to  be  silent  and  con- 
stramed.  A  mind  so  richly  endowed, 
and  an  imadnation  so  wide  in  its 
excursions  of  inquiry,  might  weU  be 
still  in  places  where  the  atmosphere 
was  cold  or  oppressive.  The  sureet 
fbuntain  of  thought  is  soon  frosen 
over.  The  most  celebrated  authors 
of  our  countrjr  have  been  silent  and 
embarrassed  m  general  socie^;  md 
Addison,  quaffing  claret  with  Tkkdl, 
Young,  and  Smft,  would  have  left 
an  impression  very  difibrent  fVom  tlat 
which  would  have  been  awakened  \ij 
Addison  dining  with  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

We  apprehend  that  Mrs.  Grant 
had  no  personal  acquaintance  with 
Wordsworth,  whom  the  name  of 
Southey  so  naturally  brings  back  to 
the  memory;  but  Mie  ffSiy  appre- 
ciated the  serene  and  reflective  dis- 
position of  his  genius,  and  understood 

of  mind  whidi  were  requhred  for  hn 
perfect  comprehension.  We  shall 
extract  a  portion  of  her  critidsm, 
not  only  as  bein^  sound  in  itaeli^  but 
as  a  very  pleasmg  specimen  or  her 
best  manner: — 

**  I  could  say  much  of  Wordswortli, 
if  I  bad  time  \  be  certainly  has  a  bead  of 
gold,  but  bis  feet  are  of  eky,  witb  liltlt 
or  no  adxture  of  iroa.  Tbere  was  a  aoaa 
here  acne  time  ago  that  drew  an  audiMioc 
— ^)eotator8, 1  mean— aad  muob  anoiiej 
by  writingr  with  hia  feet;  whether 
Wordsworm  bad  the  aame  faculty  or  not, 
I  cannot  gay ;  but  I  think  he  must  liare 
written  his  poem  of  the  White  Doe  with 
those  clay  feet  of  his,  and  yet  be  is  alwap 
morally  ri^bt,  and  hia  ptctnrea  io  the 
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9f»  amid  tliii  ••nidUM  harry,  litt«  I 
nMl  tiie  McMMt  of  UM  dCMntrie  okrjirj- 
■■■•  who  remorad  hii  haaly  in  pamuMri 
Id  Um  BOHBUin  ptrtDnafe;  and  I  m 
M$T  thta  you,  Ibougb  I  fear  not  th« 
wiaar  for  trareUuig  orar  mora  araliaa  of 
Mini's  bridge  ;  so.  preaommg  In  my  ez» 
Mrienoe,  t  will  tell  yon  bow  to  read  tbe 
Etcunian,    Lay  It  on  your  table,  and 
when  worldly  cares   and    forms   ba?e 
wearied,  or  when  tbe  langnor,  that  no 
one  can  always  escape,  beaeta  yon,  open 
it  by  abanee,  and  you  wUl  not  go  ftr 
wtttioat  being  Ud  into  aoanes  of  hnmbls 
pHlMs,  tbat  wUi  rebake  pettr  rezaliona, 
and  pare  and   lofty  apeenlations   tbat 
wUl  soon  banish  tbe   short  apathy  of 
10  orer-Iaboured  mind.    People  laugh  at 
tl>e  Pedlar,  I  do  not :  all  the  realities  are 
so  fiuniliar  to  me,  and  the  peculiarities  of 
Scotch  manners,  such  as  they  were  fifty 
yesrs  since,  have  left  bo  viyid  an  impres- 
lioii  00  my  mind,  tbat  I  can  eaaily  con- 
ceive apedlar  reading  Milton,aDd  trudging 
sndtr  bis  pack,  cheered  by  sublime  flights 
of  bncy,  or  oocapied  in  profound  medl* 
tition.    The  peasant,  or  mechanic,  who 
li^f  spells  a  chapter  in  the  Bibla»  on  a 
ninj  Sunday,   no  more  resembles  him 
who,  bred  up  in  the  land  of  story  and  of 
>ODg,  reads  the  Scriptures  from  infaney 
with  an  intelligent  mind  and  awakened 
feelings ;   such  a  one  is  no  more  (6  be 
comptfsd  to  tbe  dull  unfeeling  elown 
who  reads  mechanically  than  the  erater 
of  Ktaa  to  a  bottle-manufiMrtoty.    I  oaa 
Mareely  bdieta  tbat  atiy  one  baa  mora 
rirkl  o^joyment  of  tbe  ^otoh  novels  and 
Weidswortb's  Exeurtwn  than  myself)  fbr 
1  SBi  conrioeed  there  does  not  exist  a 
P^rion  in  decent  station,  with  a  mind  in 
viy  degree  oultirated  or  capable  of  re- 
finement, who  has  bad  more  intercourse 
with  the  lower  classes.    In  the  first  place, 
1  was  assiduous  in  learning  the  language 
of  the  country  wbefe  my  lot  was  thrown. 
lf»%  days  bare  I  knit  mr  stocking,  or 
^ed  an  Infant  fttmi  sbeaf  to  sheaf, 
atting  and  walking  by  turns  on  the  bat* 
'••••ield,  attentively  observing  eonver- 
*«H)D  which,  for  the  first  years  of  my 
^idenes  in  tbe  Highlands,  I  was  not 
supposed  to  understand.     Seldom  a  day 
pawed  that  1  did  not  find  two  or  three 
petitioQers  in  the  kitchen  respectfully  en- 
^^wtiDjr  for  advice,  medicine,  or  some 


week  passes  but  soma  poor  native  of 
Laggan  oomes  to  entreat  bm  t»  write  a 
latter,  or  in  soma  way  to  intarast  myself 
in  bahalf  of  thsB  and  tbair  obildran»  and 
I  Barer  tiftue*  I  cannot  eomplain  of 
tbe  world  t  since  I  have  embarkeid  in  it» 
I  have  met  with  kindness,  and  even  in 
aome  iastanoes  unlooked.for  approbation; 
yet  there  is  nothing  that  comes  so  cor- 
dially  home  to  my  heart  as  tbe  murmur 
of  remembered  affection,  which,  through 
different  channels,  reaches  my  ear  from 
the  humble  dwellera  in  ^e  eottagea  at 
LaggMi/'— Vol.  ii.  p.  tM. 

We  sat  down  to  read  this  coUec* 
tion  of  Mrs.  Grants  corraii>ondeiice 
with  the  expeetation  of  deriTing  from 
it  a  large  supply  of  amusement  tind 
information,  and  with  the  intention 
of  imparting  that  amusement  and  in- 
formation with  great  liberality  to  our 
readers.     We  confess  that  we  have 
been  disappointed.    Scarcely  any  one 
<^  Mrs.  Grant*s  correspondents  pos- 
sesses a  name  known  beyond  a  family 
circle*     Mrs.  Smith,   Mrs.  Brown, 
l^lrs.  Gorman,  Mrs.  Bucker,    Mrs. 
Iiett,  these  are  the  plebeian  and  un- 
promising stars  that  stud  the  pages 
of  htr  letters.    The  entire  charm  of 
the  book  is  of  a  domestic  and  perso- 
nal character;  to  those  who  knew 
the  writer  it  will  speak  with  a  pleas- 
ing voice  because  it  will  speak  m  th« 
accents  of  memory.    Nor  is  it  possi- 
ble to  contemplate  the  struggles  of 
the  writer  through  so  man^  and  so 
affiicting  trials,  without  sentunents  of 
respect,    and   even    of  admiration. 
Viewed  only  as  the  portraiture  of  a 
Christian  gentlewoman,  we  might  be 
able  to  find  many  fisatures  deserving 
of  our  heartiest  commendation ;  but 
regarded  as  a  reflection  of  the  lite- 
rary character  of  her  contemporaries, 
we  must  pronounce  the  work  to  bo 
singularly  defective  and  unsatisfac- 
tory.   It  is  almost  impossible  to  dis- 
cover one  complete  deliueation  of  any 
celebrated  person   with   y^^^  ^ 
writer  has  become  actjuainted.    ri- 
ffure  chases  figure  as  in  a  phantas- 
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examples  might  be  given,  if  they 
were  needed. 

They  who,  like  ourselves,  may  turn 
to  these  volumes  for  literary  inform- 
ation, and  new  sketches  of  character, 
will  assuredly  reap  a  very  scanty 
harvest ;  but  they,  on  the  contrary, 
who  are  contented  and  pleased  with 
notices  of  humble  manners,  who  have 
a  relish  for  quiet  and  agreeable 
common-sense,  and  who  seek  none  of 
the  excitement  of  wit  and  eloquence, 
— readers  such  as  these  may  safely 
purchase  and  peruse  the  correspond- 
ence of  Mrs.  Grant.  Some  of  her 
anecdotes  of  Highland  manners  are 
very  characteristic.  Thus  she  men- 
tions a  Highlander  who   came   to 


catch  a  glimpse  of  the  prmoe  as  he 
passed  through  Strathspey  to  Inver- 
ness. Being  extremely  handsome 
and  well-dressed,  the  prmoe  mistook 
him  for  a  gentleman  of  rank,  and 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  greet  him. 
"  The  man  took  the  proflPered  hand 
in  a  rapture  of  loval  gratitude,  and 
then,  wrapping  up  his  own  right  hand 
in  his  plaid,  he  vowed  it  should  nera* 
more  be  profimed  by  vulgar  fingenf 
and  he  seems  to  have  kept  his  woid, 
for  when  Mrs.  Grant  saw  him  in  his 
old  ase,  he  always  acknowledged  uq 
friendly  salutation  with  his  left  hand. 
In  these  little  pictures  the  interest  of 
this  work  resides ;  and  by  them  who 
seek  them,  many  will  be  found. 
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"  Wheie  are  the  ardent  hopes  of  youth. 
When  life  look'd  bright  and  fair. 
And  young  Romance  was  robed  like  Truth  1 
Echo  anawen-.wberel" 

Mrs.  Cornwell  Barov  Wilson. 


How  apt  we  all  are  to  view  things 
througn  the  medium  of  our  own  pe- 
culiar tastes  and  pursuits!  To  the 
artist  the  idea  of  Venice  would  con- 
jure up  but  one  great  recollection, 
making  it  holy  ground  for  evermore 
—  it  was  Titian's  burial-place  I 
While  the  architect  would  set  about 
comparing  the  chaste  and  classic  style 
of  Falladio  with  the  lighter  graces  of 
Sansoveno,  or  the  grand  conceptions 
of  San  Michele,  a  darker  and 
graver  task  awaits  the  would-be 
historian  of  "  the  city  of  the  hundred 
isles !"  While  the  simple  tale-teller 
has  but  to  bend  down  a  charmed  ear 
to  the  haunting  chronicles  of  the 
gifted  and  the  beautiful,  long  since 
passed  away  from  earth,  and  repeat 

tVinnri      tn     f»t.Vl«»r     1an<^a     oa     VkAof     AiAtr 


silent  musings  with  their  sweet  and 
gladsome  laughter,  serve  to  confirm, 
rather  tiian  dissipate  the  illusion. 
The  palazzo  of  the  Signor  Bemardi 
overh>oked  the  Adriatic,  and  upon 
the  night  of  which  we  write  was 
thronged  with  all  the  beauty  and 
aristooracy  of  Venice,  its  lofty  halls, 
its  cool  marble  balconies,  and  spacions 
g^unds,  absolutely  flittering  with 
gemmed  robes  and  bright  fiiir  &oes, 
which  passed  and  vanished  from  the 
gaze  only  to  be  succeeded  by  others 
yet  more  bewitching ;  until  one  grew 
bewildered  by  so  much  loveliness,  and 
ready  to  echo  in  very  truth  the  dis- 
puted assertion  of  a  recent  traveller, 
"  that  the  Venetian  women  are  su- 
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fistcn,  H  being  enough  for  them  that 
it  WIS  iUr  vokej—oT  stood  a  little 
ipirt,  guing  as  if  they  would  imprint 
(^  ^ture  upon  their  memories 
for  erer,  while  the  neglected  cava- 
iien  coned  the  pale  stranger  in  their 
hearts. 

It  VIS  Bartholomeo  Amigio,  the 
poet,  the  historian,  the  present  star 
of  Venetian  society!  Tnere  was  a 
iQyftery  about  his  early  origin  which 
iiad  hitherto  defied  the  penetration 
of  the  most  curious,  and  was  ex- 
eesiyely  ftsdnating.  Some  said  he 
f«  a  prince,  every  one  agreed 
B  allowing  Imn  to  be  a  genius, 
lod  it  is  most  certain  he  was  far 
Ifom  happy,  —  all  dangerous  an4 
^lesstible  qualifications  with  his 
&ir  wonhippers.  To  be  gifted  and 
Dnhappy  I  therein  lay  the  spell,  which 
neither  rank  nor  b^uty  was  needed 
to  work  out  in  young,  romance- 
lonng,  and  girlish  hearts,  although 
that  whisper  of  royalty  was,  doubt- 
less, not  without  its  attraction.  A 
poet— the  very  name  is  magic !  For 
vb  does  not  love  a  poet,  and 
yam— often,  alas  I  how  vairily! — 
tobepennitted  nearer  and  more  fa- 
miliar glimpses  of  that  mighty  spirit 
which  IS  but  a  glorious  mystery  to 
ill  others?— forgetting  that,  on  a 
doaer  inspection  of  their  idol,  they 
tre  certain  to  find  many  a  blemish 
which  may  escape  the  oliservation  of 
the  multitudes  who  worship  afar  ofli — 
or,  with  a  dim  foreboding  of  this  sad 
truths  deiexmng  it  a  ble^ed  privileffe 
to  make  it  the  care  of  her  whole 
^tnre  life^  that  they  may  be  ever 
^iMed  thus  firom  the  world, — or 
else,  m  her  deep  fondness  and  trust, 
^laa^gmg,  as  b V  a  fairy  wand,  the 
very  doudB  themselves  into  sun- 
\^\  A  stnuige,  wild  creed,  which 
j  mytam  back  to  the  recollection  of 


admirers  oould  trace  nodung  of  ma- 
jesty in  the  tall,  stooping  fi^re,  and 
nervous  deportment  of  their  poet ; 
although  its  attenuation,  together 
with  the  somewhat  feeble  step,  took  a 
still  deeper  hold  on  their  sympathies. 
They  could  not  have  been  blind  to  the 
&ct  now,  among  that  courtly  and  bril- 
liant crowd,  he  stood  alone,  as  it  were, 
and  conspicuous,  certainly,  neither 
for  grace  or  el^;ance,  but  therefore 
it  was  they  dunff  the  more  tena- 
ciously to  the  idol  of  their  own 
creating,  because  he  needed  it  the 
more,  which,  after  all,  is  but  woman*s 
nature. 

The  poet,  far  firom  triumphing  in 
the  sensation  he  created,  seemed 
rather  to  shrink  from  it,  with  a 
strange  mingling  of  pride  and  re- 
serve, and,  it  was  evident,  infinitely 
preferred  entering  into  a  long  dis- 
cussion, upon  his  fiivourite  themes, 
with  the  many  grave  and  learned 
personages  present,  to  sunning  him- 
self in  the  bright  glances  which 
every  where  met  his  with  a  sort  of 
bashful  encouragement ;  and  weary, 
at  length,  even  of  this  sorgeous  scene, 
quitt^  the  crowded  raloon,  and 
escaped  into  the  grounds  surrounding 
the  palazzo. 

But  for  man*s  own  evil  passions, 
what  a  paradise  this  world  of  ours, 
with  its  blue  skies,  and  birds,  and 
flowers,  would  be!  Ami^o,  with 
his  lofty  brow  bent  down,  and  his 
eyes  fixed  dreamily  on  the  earth, 
walked  on,  utterly  unconscious  of  the 
calm  beauty  of  the  ni^ht,  or  the 
lapse  of  time,  imtil  he  discovered,  at 
length,  that  he  had  unknowingly 
pa^ed  the  boundaries  prescribed  to 
visitors,  and  entered  the  more  private 
part  of  the  grounds,  and  was  about  to 
retrace  his  steps,  when  they  were 
arrested  by  a  virion  of  such  rare 
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mortal  nuuden,  with  a  beart  fvXL  to 
overflowing  of  innooetit  joy,  and 
hope,  and  trust,  and  a  deep  lore  of 
the  romantic— the  fkttlt  of  education, 
and  the  fbllj  of  her  age,  fbr  she  was 
but  a  child. 

She  paused  befbre  an  cnrersbadow* 
ing  tree,  and,  smiling  as  she  did  so, 
produced  a  small,  sharp  knifb,  while 
Amieio  lUcewise  stood  stilly  wonder- 
ing what  she  would  do  next,  and  then 
the  girl,  stooping  down,  carved  a 
name  upon  its  bant.  The  name  was 
Bartholomeo,  a  very  common  one  in 
Italy,  and  yet  the  i^oet's  heart  beat 
strangely,  and  he  waited  impatiently 
for  that  small,  white  hand  to  resume 
its  lovil^  task.  But  the  maiden  had 
shaken  back  the  bright  curis  fVom 
her  fonshead,  and  was  looking  a  little 
thoughtftil;  perhaps,  like  him,  she 
remembered  that  there  were  many 
Bartholomeos  in  the  world,  and  half 
ftared  to  diselose  more  of  her  hoarded 
secret  to  the  prying  and  inquisltiye 
eves  of  othen.  AiS  yet,  she  argued, 
there  was  no  need  to  be  ashamed  or 
loving  ^^/  And  then  she  bent  down 
again  beftire  tiie  tree.  There  i$  a 
strange  pleasure  In  tracing  a  beloved 
name,  however  the  oold*hearted  may 
laugh  at  us  for  the  assertion,  llie 
poet  bent  eagerly  fbrward,  his  breath 
almost  wavi^  the  curls  of  her  lon^ 
hair,— it  was  ms  which  she  had  carved. 

For  a  moment  Amigio  stood  irre** 
solute  whether  or  not  he  i^ould 
advance,  and  make  himself  known  to 
his  young  worshipper;  but  it  was 
not  the  irreedution  of  passion,  but 
pity,  mingled  slightly  with  some  gen<^ 
tier  feeling.  He  sorrowed,  rather 
than  exulted,  over  what  he  had  seen, 
and  yet  wanted  resolution  to  break 
through  a  spell  that  was  strangely 
fascinating.  And  the  girl,  mean- 
while, twEiing  her  white  arms  play* 
ftilly  around  the  trunk  of  that  aged 
tree,  rested  her  head  against  it,  and 
sat,  smiling  to  herself  In  all  the 
luxnry  of  her  own  glad  thoughts. 


walked  slowly  on,  wfthont  onee  lock- 
ing bock  upon  the  maiden,  who,  un- 
aware of  tne  presence  of  her  iddL 
save  in  memory  (and  the  silly  ^ 
had  seen  him  but  once,  and  that  by 
stealth,  herself  invisible),  remained 
sitting  where  he  left  her  until  ti*i- 
light. 

Amid  all  his  numerous  admiitn 
(and  Amigio  had  many  among  the 
highest  noWlity  of  Venice),  thcPB  wm 
but  one  whom  he  had  fUt  a  wish  to 
make  his  fHend;  and  the  you^ 
Count  Lorendni,  either  flattemi  1^ 
his  notice,  or  discovering  in  il  mote 
jRimiliar  intercourse  quabties  of  nund 
and  heart  of  which  the  world  knew 
nothuig,  most  warmly  reciprocated 
the  sentiment.  Bartholomeo  wn 
many  years  older  than  his  companiofl, 
but  the  heart  of  the  true  poet  is  alwijn 
young,  and  he  could  sympathise  am 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  Loreniinl 
with  a  freshness  and  unity  of  senti- 
ment which  bound  them  still  closet 
to  each  other,  fiut  there  ind 
one  subject  upon  which  he  nerrf 
spoke  even  to  this  dear  friend,— the 
history  of  the  past,— that  mvstcriooi 
past  which  had  flung  its  shacbw  over 
the  future  fbr  evermore ! 

Amigio*s  i^vourite  ei\joymedt  was 

Sliding  over  the,  water  in  those  eon- 
olas  so  peculiar  to  Venice,  and  wnlch 
liCitch  Kitchie  has  not  hiaptly  com- 
pared to  *•  a  coffin  borne  alotig  upon 
a  cloud,  silent,  fleeting,  dim  as  I 
shadow,"  and  where  one,  acoordii4 
to  Shelley,— 

"  May  write 
Or  rMMl  in  goodolts  by  day  or  nigH 
Haring  Um  litde  braMD  lamp  alight." 

How  delightfhl !  more  espechdly  to 
a  poet,  when  no  sound  is  beaid  tnif 
the  low  classical  song  of  our  host* 
men,  or  the  sudden  burst  of  muffc, 
or  girlish  laughter,  as  a  rival  bsrqo^ 
shoots  by  us  and  is  lost  imin  in  th^ 
distanee ;  and  yet,  thoroughly  to  e^ 


van  of  Lofendfu,  ae  he  snug  the 
wild  ton^  of  his  niUiTe  land.  On 
die  erraiBg,  however,  to  whkh  we 
wottW  refer,  he  was  atnuu^elj  grave 
and  mekoeholr,  and  Am^io  shook 
oiftbe  gloom  nom  his  own  spkit  in 
(ffder  to  enliven  that  of  his  mend. 

""Come,"  said  he,  laying  his  hand 
kbdlj  upon  th«  shoulder  of  the 
yoang  nobleman,  **  h  seems  almost  a 
into  be  aadnpimsaeh  a  night  as  this.** 

"I  know  it  is  fbolish,**  replied  his 
eomptoion;  **I  thought  to  have 
tibtbn  off  all  memory  of  her  in 
Rorn,  but  her  rare  beauty,  her  tears^ 
nd  MppIicalkmSy  have  unmanned 
aeT 

**Ali!  some  love-aflWr,**  said  the 
poet,giOy.  ^Itiswellitisnowotse; 
utt  ii  a  grief  which  will  soon  pass 
iwAj."  But  he  spoke  not  from  his 
kurt  when  he  uttered  this,  and  that 
LoicQani  knew  full  well. 

"Ton  remember  my  telling  you," 
flontiiiued  the  count,  **  how  for  years 
jlhave  been  betrothed  to  my  young 
lOQaiD,  the  heiress  of  Bemardi?  and 
that  it  was  this  engagement  which 
^it  me  free  and  heart-whole  among 
the &ir  dames  of  Venice?  WeU,  S 
Kemed  so  much  a  thing  of  course 
that  I  knew  not  how  deeply  it  in- 
Tol?ed  my  foture  happiness  until 
these  ikhy  dneams  melted  away  like 
ariiioii,  and  had  so  Used  myself  to 
thinking  of  Vittoria  as  a  child  that 
1  was  scarcely  aware  how  fervently  1 
hived  her  as  a  woman." 

"We  are  apt  in  our  security  to  de- 
rive ourselves  thus,"  said  Amigio ; 
^bnt  how  can  you  be  sure  that  the 

S'rlis  mdifferent  to  your  affection  P 
mg  secluded,  as  ^ou  tell  me  that 
•he  has,  it  is  impossible  she  can  love 
«y  one  else ;  nay,  I  should  have 
ahnost  said  the  same  had  it  been 
otherwise.** 

'^SeverthelesB,"  replied  the  count, 
with  s  bitter  smile,  "it  was  from  her 
«WTv  tips  that  I  heard  it.  Last  night 
on  my  retmn  home,  I  was  informed 
by  the  domestic  that  a  female,  closely 


with  downcast  looki  thai  she  had 
eome  to  solieit  a  very  great  fevour. 

*♦  •  Whatever  it  may  be,  Vittoria,* 
said  I,  *  I  promise  you  to  grant  it.* 

•'•Then  in  pity  write  to  my  flithet 
at  once,  yielding  up  all  claim  to  this 
worthless  hand,  since  I  have  disco- 
vered that  my  heart  cannot  accom- 
pany it.* 

••  •  Ah  !*  exclahned  I,  'doyon  then 
love  another  ?* 

••For  a  moment  the  ffirl  buried 
her  sweet  feoe  in  her  hands,  and  Uien 
answered  gentiy,  but  decidedly,  in 
the  aflbfmative.  Amigio,  I  am 
ashamed  of  the  emotion  into  which  I 
was  betraved,  hut  Vittoria  spoke 
kindly  and  soothingly. 

••  •  Lonenzmi,*  said  she,  •  I  know 
how  to  pity  von,  for  I,  too,  love  in 
vain,  aim  without  even  daring  to 
hope  for  a  return  of  my  wild  and  un* 
sought  devotion.* 

••  •  Impossible  !*  intermpted  I,  •  m* 
ksB  the  man  is  stone  Miml  !* 

'•'We  have  never  met,*  replied 
the  girl,  shnply,  •  which  is  much  the 
same  thing;  I  have  seen  hhn  but 
once,  and  then  he  never  even  looked 
my  way.* 

•♦  •  Kay,*  said  I,  attempdnff  to  take 
her  hand,  'you  are  butjestttig  with 
me,  my  sweet  cousin !  What !  love  a 
man  whom,  according  to  your  own 
account,  you  have  scarcely  seen  and 
never  exchanged  a  word  with  V 

••  •  Yes,  I  know  it  is  very  foolish,* 
replied  the  girl,  casting  down  her 
eyes,  •  but  I  cannot  help  it,  and  dare 
not  urge  these  objections  to  my  fk- 
ther.  My  only  nope  is  in  your  - 
kindness.* 

••  •  And  do  you  expect  that  I  shall 
yield  you  tip  thus  without  a  word  P* 

•'•les,  if  you  indeed  love  me  as 
you  say,  for  what  sacrifice  is  there 
we  would  not  cheerily  rtOkVe  for 
the  beloved  one?     For  myself,  I 
ffeel  as  though.  In  such  a  cause,  1 
could  at  once    give  up   rank,  and 
wealth,  and  country,  almost  without 
a  struggle!*  _, ^ 
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and  a  very  silly  one  !*  said  I,  passmg 
my  arm  aromid  her  slender  waist, 
wnile  she  stru^led  with  a  wayward 
pettishness  to  cSengage  herself  from 
my  grasp.  ^  But  I  promise,  that  if 
you  remain  in  the  same  mind  for  a 
whole  month  from  this  time,  to  free 
you  at  once  from  eyery  tie,  and  at 
my  own  risk/ 

**  *  Now  that  is  kind,*  said  Vitto- 
ria,  clapping  her  hands  jo3rfully, 
while  I  gazed  into  her  bngnt  face 
like  one  in  a  dream.  *  But  a  month 
seems  a  long  time  to  wait.* 

"  *  But  shall  you  be  any  happier  at 
its  termination  r 

"  *  Perhaps  not.  At  any  rate,  how- 
eyer,  I  shall  be  at  liberty  to  indul^ 
in  thoughts  which  seem  almost  a  sm 
while  engaged  to  another;'  and  so, 
with  mingled  smiles,  and  tears,  and 
blessings,  she  glided  away  as  she  had 
come,  leaying  me  more  bewildered 
than  grieyed,  and  wholly  at  a  loss 
what  course  to  pursue.  But  I  weary 
you,  Arnigio?" 

^^  No,  indeed,  your  relation  interests 
me  strangely.  And  so  you  can  form 
no  guess  as  to  this  inyisible  riyal  f  "* 
added  the  poet,  in  an  altered  yoice, 
while  a  sudden  thought  flashed  like 
lightning  across  his  brain. 

"Not  the  most  remote.  But,  hark! 
surely  that  was  her  yoice !" 

At  this  moment  a  gondola  was  seen 
approaching  them,  distinctly  yisible 
in  the  bright  moonlight,  and  con- 
spicuous for  its  rich  armorial  bear- 
ings. On  the  deck  lay  a  female  form, 
the  yeil  flung  back,  and  the  dark 
starry  eyes  wandering  dreamily 
around;  while  she  sang  to  herself 
in  a  sweet  low  yoice  one  of  Ami- 
gio*sown  rhymety  tastefully  adapted 
to  a  popukr  air.  The  poet  in- 
yoluntarily  bent  forward  to  gaze 
upon  her,  and,  their  glances  sud- 
denly meeting,  a  joyful  exclamation 
burst  from  the  lips  of  the  girl ;  while 
in  another  moment  the  j^ondolas  shot 


suddenly  at  the  foot  of  the  marble 
stairs  leading  to  the  count's  palazzo. 

*'  Grood  niffht,**  said  he,  extending 
his  hand;  "I  fear  yon  haye  found 
me  but  a  dull  companion,  but  I  pro- 
mise that  this  shall  be  the  last  time  I 
will  play  the  rejected  loyer." 

"  X  ou  shall  not  need,**  said  Arnigio, 
"  if  I  can  prophesy  aright,  or  hare 
any  skill  in  deciphering  that  most 
difficult  of  all  yolumes — a  woman's 
heart.  So  good  night  to  you,  Lo- 
renzini,  and  hope  eyery  thi^.** 

About  the  same  hour  at  vmich  the 
friends  parted,  Yittoria  likewise  re- 
turned to  her  home,  and,  dismissing 
her  attendants,  permitted  hersdf  to 
indul^  in  one  of  those  delidous 
reyenes  which  are  apt  to  steal  oy& 
us  when  memory  or  association  brings 
back,  as  with  a  spell,  thoughts  as  wud 
and  yain  as  they  are  beiuitiful.  They 
had  met  asain,  and  he,  or  it  -was  bi;Et 
her  own  Smcy,  had  giyen  a  start  of 
recognition  as  their  eyes  encountered 
each  other,  leaning  naif  out  of  hia 
gondola  to  gaze  in  Sie  receding  wake  I 
of  hers,  which  shewed  that  the  maiden 
too  had  looked  ba(^  or  she  could 
not  haye  known  this.  H^pily  for 
her,  her  attention  had  been  so  con- 
centrated that  she  was  unaware  of 
the  presence  of  Lorenzini,  and  so 
sayed  the  useless  wonderment  and 
fear  it  would  otherwise  haye  created. 
It  is  needless  to  tell  how  her  slum- 
bers that  night  were  haunted  by  the 
yision  of  one  pale,  melancholy  face, 
and  bowed  form,  which  the  casual  ob- 
seryer  would  haye  thought  the  most 
unlikely  of  all  others  to  win  the  re- 
gards of  one  so  young  and  beantiful 
as  Yittoria  Bemardi. 

The  following  morning  she  found 
a  note  awaiting  her,  traced  in  a 
strange  hand,  and  requesting  her  to 
meet  the  writer  that  eyening  on  the 
Kialto,  as  he  wished  to  see  8^  speak 
to  her  for  a  few  moments  in  priyate, 
before  he  finally  Quitted  Yemce.     It 
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compsmoii,  who  leant  lieayily  on  hii 
ann, — her  qnick  breathing  alone 
brea^uig  the  deep  silenoe  of  the 
pUee  and  hour. 

**  Do  not  nnmask,**  whispered  the 
poet,  at  length,  in  a  yoice  that  was 
ali^tly  acitated;  ^  you  may  be  re- 


r  Bartholomeo  I  he  feared,  per- 
haps, to  trust  hiiDself  with  the  sight 
of  that  beautiftd  face ! 

'^  Yon  wiU  think  it  strange,**  con- 
tinned  he,  ailer  a  pause,  ^*  that  I 
ahonld  have  written  to  you  Uius; 
but  I  have  seen  you  before,  and  felt 
an  irresistible  longing  to  impart  my 
wild  history  to  one  human  being 
ere  I  depart  hence  for  ever !  think- 
ing, somehow,  that  yon  would  at 
k90t  pi^  me !" 

Yittcma  answered  not,  for  she 
dared  not  tell  him  how  willingly, 
had  need  been,  she  would  haye  died, 
how  much  more  so  she  would  live 
fi>r  him  alone !  but  was  thankful, 
nererthelesB,  that  the  secret  of  her 
yonng  heart  was  yet  her  own. 

**  I  was  bom,"  beg^  the  poet,  "  at 
Brescia  ;**  and  Yittoria  was  awakened 
from  dreaming  of  all  that  she  had 
ever  heard  concerning  this  **  City  of 
the  Fountains  !**  as  it  has  been  b^u- 
tifolly  called,  by  the  words  which 
followed,  *^  My  &ther  was  a  black- 
snithr*  and  Amigio  felt  her  sud- 
denly start ;  but  the  arm  which  rested 
on  his  was  not  remoyed,  and  for  a 
moment  he  wanted  courage  to  con- 
tinue. After  all,  he  had  not  sought 
the  loye  of  that  noble  girl,  and  was 
it  his  &ult  if  she  preferred  him  to 
Loreniani  P  K  she  was  ready,  as  she 
had  said,  "for  his  sake  to  giye  up 
rank,  and  home,  and  country? 
But  this  was  a  sophistry  nnworthy 
the  hi^h  nature  or  the  poet,  and  he 
determined  to  consult  only  the  future 
haDinness  of  the  vounir  cotftsins. 


yersity  of  Fadua,  and  returned  to 
practise  in  my  natiye  place.  Lady, 
this  was  the  nappiest  period  of  my 
life ;  for  besides  standing  high  in  my 
profession,  I  loyed,  and  was  beloyed 
by,  one  of  the  fairest  and  gentlest 
bemgs  who  eyer  walked  this  weary 
world  of  ours !" 

At  this  juncture  in  the  story  the 
maiden  suddenly  found  strength 
enough  to  do  wiUiout  the  hitherto 
resp^tfhlly  proffered  support  of  her 
companion,  and  stood  proudly  erect, 
while  her  heart  throbbed  as  though  it 
would  burst. 

**  Ah !  she  was  beautify  you  say  P*' 
asked  Yittoria,  eagerly. 

"  She  was,  indeed,  and  I  haye  neyer 
seen  but  one  more  so  !** 

The  gprl  put  no  more  questions, 
and  Amigio,  sorry  for  what  he  had 
said,  hastened  to  make  atonement  for 
the  inyoluntary  error  into  which  his 
passions  had  betrayed  him. 

**  I  mieht  haye  been  there  now,*' 
continued  he,  "  and  she  yet  aliye, 
but  for  my  own  daring  and  pre- 
sumptuous ambition  T* 

"You  were  but  fulfilling  your 
high  destiny,*'  obseryed  Vittoria, 
gently :  "  had  you  remained  a  doctor, 
Venice  would  haye  had  one  poet 
less." 

"Hush!"   interrupted   her  com- 
panion, almost  harshly ;  "  wait  until 
you  haye  heard  all  I    At  the  time  of 
which  I  speak  a  feyer  broke  out  at 
Brescia,  rather  debilitating  than  fatal 
in  its  effects,  but  sparing  neither  old 
or  young.    I  had  preyiously  turned 
my  attention  yery  much  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  imaged  out  a  bold  experi- 
ment which  could  not  fail  of  success. 
Lady,  that  this  dream — for  such  it 
now  seems — was  reality  to  me  then; 
that  I  belieyed  in  its  efficacy  as  I  did 
in  Heayen,  and  my  own  saXyttdcmX 
that  I  had   not  the  ^^^^^^xJ^ 
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preaerml  a  wwihlaii  and 
forth  xniserable  life!  Since  tben 
I  have  beeome  what  the  world  calls 
great;  I  have  riien  to  fkme  and 
honour.  The  fogitiTe  doctor  has 
been  the  guest  of  princes  $  the  hand 
of  the  murderer  been  sought  in 
friendship  hj  the  potentates  of  the 
land ;  while  his  heart  lies  buried  in 
the  tomb  of  h^  he  loved  and  de- 
stroyed! But  remorse  and  disease 
have  well-nigh  done  their  work,  and 
I  return  to-morrow  to  die  like  her  at 
Bmoia!** 

"  The  saints  have  pity  on  you !" 
exclaimed  Yittoria,  with  a  shudder ; 
*'  for  I  see  not  how  earthly  aid  can 
avail  you  any  thing." 

"  Thanks  for  the  praver,  and  now 
farewell !  You  alone  snow  the  se- 
cret of  my  eoming  and  going ;  and, 
having  obeyed  tne  impulse  which 
prompted  me  to  disclose  it,  I  shall 
quit  Venice  with  a  lighter  heart." 

**  Farewell !"  murmured  the  girl ; 
and  as  he  raised  her  hand,  and  prised 
it  lightly  to  his  lips,  a  thrill  of  horror 
rather  than  passion  fell  coldly  on 
her  heart  Tne  poet*s  high  mission 
was  accomplished,  and  the  buried  se* 
cret  of  years  had  found  a  voice  at 
hMtl 

Great  was  the  excitement  through- 
out all  Venice  when  it  became  gene- 
rally known  that  thdr  idol  had  de- 
parted, most  probably  forever  1  Yit- 
toria alone  expressed  no  astonishment, 
but  only  grew  pale,  and  shuddered 
when  Ins  name  was  casually  men- 
tioned in  her  presence.  While  Lo- 
renzini  mourned  the  absence  of  his 
friend  with  unfeigned  regret;  and, 
not  venturing  to  seek  for  consolation 
in  the  society  of  his  cousin,  might 
have  been  seen  wandering  over  the 
city  like  a  restless  spirit,  longing,  vet 
dreadmir,  for  the  term  of  his  nroba- 
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the  deed  of  betrotiiiiieKt»  the  giri 
having  attamed  her  seventeenth  year, 
he  began  to  wonder  whether  her 
stem  father  could  have  diaoovcred 
her  seeret,  and  so  detained  her  a  pri- 
soner against  her  will;  in  which 
ease  he  determined  to  shew  his  love 
by  obe3ring  her  commands  even  at 
the  last  momait,  and  at  the  saonftce 
of  his  own  happiness. 

The  night  arrived  at  length ;  and 
Yittoria.  simply  attired,  and  looking, 
if  possible,  more  beautiful  than  ever^ 
stood  leaning  upon  hor  father's  ann; 
and  at  Lorenzini*8  approach  blnsfaed 
deeply,  and  cast  down  her  bright 
^res.  At  the  command  of  the  Bignor 
Bernard!,  she  walked  towards  the 
table  with  a  trembling  step»  and 
affixed  her  name  to  the  parchmipnt 

^*  Courage,  dear  cousin  !^  whis- 
pered the  noble  youth,  ^*  I  will  save 
you  yet;  I  will  not  sign  !** 

'*  I  have  deserved  this,**  said  the 
girl,  sadly;  "and  yet,  somehow,  I 
had  thoujght  you  had  loved  me  too 
well  to  yield  me  up  thus.** 

"  Yittoria,  I  am  but  obeying  your 
own  commands,**  exclaimed  the  be- 
wildered lover. 

"  Ah !  but  that  was  a  month  a^po  V 
replied  the  nudden,  with  a  bawful 
smile. 

Lorendni  snatched  first  the  pen, 
and  then  the  fair  hand  of  his  plighted 
bride,  which  he  covered  with  his 
kisses.  And  henceforth  there  vras 
not  a  happier  couple  in  all  Yenioe 
than  these  youug  cousins.  Something 
of  shame  at  her  strange  infatuation, 
mingled  with  gratitude  for  her  escape 
and  his  unchanging  love,  giving  a 
dash  of  Bubminiveness  to  the  nitherta 
brilliant  and  wayward  heiress  which 
was  irresistibly  bewitching. 

But  little  more  is  known  of  Bar- 
tholomeo  Amiirio  save  that  he  died  a 
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BT  AM  OLD  MAB. 


Thb  paper  on  faetitioas  ak  marks 
t^  commencement  of  a  new  era  in 
diemistry.  Besides  numerous  ez- 
pprhnents  on  fixed  and  nitrous  air,  it 
cpfitauns  an  account  of  the  general 
pn^eities  of  inHammable  air,  of  its 
Kmarkably  small  specific  gravity,  of 
tbft  proportions  in  which  it  is  yielded 
from  sine,  iron,  tin,  by  the  action  of 
^nte  adds,  ana  of  its  mflammability 
wiUi  oommon  air. 

This  paper  is  characteristic  of  its 
day.  Tne  scientific  world  was  then 
largely  occupied  with  the  results  of 
eray  species  of  combustion,  from  a 
carenil  knowledge  of  which  it  was 
beliered  that  the  general  anxiety  re- 
ipeedng  phlogiston  at  that  time  be- 
gmning  to  preyul,  might  be  dis- 
pelled. "  At  present,"  says  Priestley, 
*'oar  systems  seem  to  be  in  a  re- 
markable degree  unhinged  by  the 
dkcovery  of  a  multiplicity  of  facts,  to 
which  it  appears  impossible  to  ad[just 
them.  Ave  need  not,  however,  give 
Gorselyes  much  concern  on  this  ac- 
count ;  for  when  a  sufficient  number 
of  new  fiurts  shall  be  discovered,  to- 
wards which  even  imperfect  hypo- 
theses will  contribute,  a  more  gene- 
ral theory  will  present  itself,  and. 
perhaps,  to  the  most  incurious  and 
least  sagacious  eye.**  Not  long  afW 
Cavendish's  paper  had  been  pom- 
municated  to  the  Koyal  Society, 
Priestley  and  Scheele  discovered  then: 
dej^ilogisticated  air,  our  oxygen. 
"^  TbeQ,**  said  chemists,  ^*  let  us  ex- 
amine the  result  of  the  combustion  of 
imflammable  with  dephlogpsticated 
air.*'  Accordingly,  Scheele  infiamed 
a  portion  of  these  mixed  gases.    He 


that  their  action  U  too  tiight  to  he 
worthy  of  notice,  Macquer,  like 
Scheele,  inflamed  a  mixture  of  the 
two  gases,  and,  like  Scheele,  ob- 
served their  disappearance,  with 
cloudiness,  in  the  vessel ;  but  he,  too, 
left  the  subject  without  being  able  to 
draw  any  satisfactory  concliudon 
from  the  phenomena.  The  acute 
Lavoisier  tried  his  fortune  in  a  simi- 
lar attempt  and  met  with  the  same 
ill  success,  although  he  brought  with 
him  to  the  trial  the  correct  know-* 
ledge  of  the  composition  of  the 
atmosphere  which  ne  had  recently 
discovered.  It  was  reserved  for 
British  chemists,  not  to  cut  indeed  at 
one  stroke,  but  perseveringly  to  un- 
ravel the  Gordian  knot. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  chemi- 
cal science,  it  may  appear  very  sur- 
Erisinff  that  any  dimculty  should 
ave  been  encountered  in  these  re- 
searches when  the  truth  was  so 
constantly  starinff  the  experimental- 
ist in  the  face  {  tne  very  lact  desired 
was  always  before  him.  A  certain 
portion  or  two  gases  was  inflamed  in 
a  close  vessel ;  tney  disappeared,  and 
a  certain  moisture  was  deposited. 
The  next  step,  according  to  our  mo- 
dem methoos,  must  have  been  the 
introduction  of  the  balance  into  the 
experiments,  and  from  the  result  thus 
obtained  the  conclusion  would  have 
been  obvious  that  the  gases  had  dis- 
appeared to  form  the  deposited  mois- 
ture. But  the  balance  was  not 
employed  in  any  of  the  first  attempts 
upon  the  subject ;  the  quantity  of 
mixed  air  inflamed  was  insignificant ) 
the  water  formed  in  so  small  por- 
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he  endeayonred  to  stifle  its  immature 
existence  as  Frankenstein  did  the  un- 
happy monster  of  his  manufacture. 
Every  preconceived  notion,  every 
£ivourite  belief  of  the  philosopher, 
was  opposed  to  the  idea  that  water 
was  a  compound  substance.  The  an- 
cients had  transmitted  it  to  him  as 
an  element,  he  had  seen  it  protected 
as  such  through  all  the  changes  of 
Stahlianism  and  alchemy;  he  had 
hardly  vet  forgotten  the  nrst  glow  of 
triumph  when  Lavoisier  had  proved 
the  experiment  of  Boyle,  which 
seemed  to  assert  that  water  was  de- 
composable into  an  earth,  to  have 
been  ill  made. 

The  total  want  of  the  appropriate 
idea,  which  Mr.  Whewell  nas  cha- 
racterised as  being  necessary  to  a 
successful  induction  from  facts,  may 
here  alone  explain  the  apparent  ob- 
tuseness  of  the  chemist.  ^*  In  infer- 
ring truths  from  facts,**  says  he,  in  his 
Logic  of  Induction^  "  it  is  not  only 
necessary  that  the  mind  should 
contribute  to  the  task  its  own  idea 
but,  in  order  that  the  propositions 
thus  obtained  may  have  an  exact 
import  or  scientific  value,  it  is  requi- 
site that  the  idea  should  be  perfectly 
dUimct  and  precised  Now,  not  only 
were  the  ideas  of  Scheele,  Lavoisier, 
Macquer,  &c.,  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  subject  in  question  extremely 
vague,  but  positively  erroneous. 
Each  had  determined,  urom  &vourite 
notions  of  his  own,  the  result  of  the 
experiment  before  it  was  made. 
Scheele  had  concluded  that  from  the 
combination  of  the  gases  simple  ca- 
loric would  be  evolved.  Lavoisier 
was  disappointed  because  he  did  not 
find  an  acid  after  their  disappear- 
ance. Priestley  was  resolved  that 
fixed  air  (the  carbonic  acid  cas  of 
modem  nomenclature)  should  be 
formed. 

In  the  year  1784  two  celebrated 
papers  were  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  upon  the  composition 
of  water — one  by  Cavendish,  "  Ex- 
j^eriments  on  Air;"    the  other  by 


adjust  their  respective  daims.  Eadi 
pmlosopher  has  his  exclusive  ad- 
mirers,  and  each  his  determined  de< 
tractors,  both  of  which  parties,  as  is 
usual  with  those  holdmg  extreme 
opinions,  are  in  the  wrone. 

A  simple  chronological  statement 
is  the  best  instructor  in  these  cases. 
The  foUovring  periods  appear  to 
have  been  those  at  which  our  chem- 
ists arrived  at  the  truth  concemiiig 
the  composition  of  water. 

Early  in  1781  Priestley  and  Cowin 
fired  mixtures  of  inflammable  and 
common  air ;  they  observed  tiidr  dis- 
appearance with  cloudiness  and  a  de- 
TOsition  of  sooty  matter  in  the  vessel 
They  also  &ncied  that  weight  bad 
been  lost  during  the  experiment ;  tmt 
drew  no  conclusions  worth  detafling. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Warltire,  a 
Birmingham,  repeated  the  exp^ 
ment  of  Priestley.  Imagining  tbat 
the  loss  of  weight  might  be  due  to 
the  escape  of  the  matter  of  heat,  be 
was  desirous  of  determining  in  this 
way  the  weight  of  that  matter.  He 
obtained  results  like  Priestley. 

In  the  summer  of  1781  Mr.  Ca- 
vendish repeated  these  experiments 
on  a  large  scale;  he  first  bumed 
mixtures  of  inflammable  and  cominoD 
air.  !^  his  accurate  methods  he  got 
rid  of  the  sooty  deposit,  with  an  ex- 
planation of  its  cause,  and  found 
scarcely  any  sensible  loss  of  weight 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  ^ases; 
he  collected  the  dew  formed,  weighed 
it,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
one-Jlfth  pari  of  the  common  tdr^  o^ 
almost  all  the  ii^lammabley  had  bm 
converted  into  woier  during  their 
combustion.  He  then  repei^  the 
experiment  with  inflammable  and 
dephlogisticated  air.  The  result 
was  an  acid  liquid.  Here  CJaven- 
dish  appears  to  have  been  for 
some  time  arrested  in  his  ooodu- 
sions  relating  to  the  composition 
of  water.  He  undertook  a  sepa- 
rate series  of  experiments,  which 
will  be  noticed  herea^r  to  explam 
the  appearance  of  an  acid  where  it 
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Kid  oimtiDaed  to  experimentaliae 
ipon  the  subject  without  jpaimng  any 
itep;  he  blandered  on  in  this  way 
mtQ  April  1788,  when  he  reoeiyed 
t  letter  from  Watt  explaining  the 
b^rpothesb  which  a  view  of  Priestley's 
operiments  had  suggested.  This 
ni,  Aat  waier  is  composed  of  cfe- 
fHoguHeated  air  and  phlogiston  de^ 
proerf  of  part  of  their  eiemmtary  heat 
ihis  letter  was  communicated  by 
Priestley  at  th^  time  to  seyend  fel- 
kwra  of  the  Boy^  Society,  but  was 
Mtiead  formally  to  that  body  until 
the  April  of  the  foIV)winff  year. 
In  Jane  1783  Sir  Charies  Blaoden 

rired  in  Paris  as  an  agent  from 
Cavendish,  to  explain  to  the 
Frendi  academy  the  new  truth,  that 
Viia  WBsa  compovnd  of  injiamnable 
ad  dephlogisticated  airs,  or  oxygen 
ind  hydrogen,  as  we  now  call  them, 
and  to  Yer^  it  by  exact  experiment, 
IS  CaTendish  had  been  enabled  to  do 
ifter  happily  giyine  the  true  source 
of  the  add  he  nad  found.  Lavoider 
w&s  convinced,  in  the  course  of  these 
experiments,  although  a  sceptic  at 
their  commencement. 

The  paper  detailing  these  results 
vu  read  to  the  Boyal  Society  on 
tiie  15th  January,  1784.  It  con- 
tained the  first  published  account 
irom  Cavendish  of  the  experiments 
nade  by  him  in  1781.  Priestley, 
lipwever,  had  mentioned  these  expe- 
linieiite  in  so  far  as  rdated  to  the 
explosion  of  common  with  inflam* 
1^  air,  as  having  been  communi- 
cated to  him  in  1781 ;  he  did  not 
speak  of  any  conclusion  drawn  from 
them.  This  was  in  a  paper  of 
™rtley's,  read  April  21, 1783. 

Now,  with  regard  to  Watt,  his 
^iggestion  concerning  the  composi- 
|wn  of  water  had  been  made  known 
h  Priestley   in  1783,  before    Sir 


verif.  This  Cavendish  did  with  re- 
gard to  his  own,  whether  independ- 
ently or  not  of  Watt*s  views,  must 
remain  a  matter  of  opinion. 

The  difficulty  in  assigninj;  to  each 
of  these  two  great  men  thar  respec- 
tive share  of  merit  in  these  researches 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  want 
of  a  proper  distinction  between  the 
suggestion  of  a  truth  in  the  shape  of 
a  supposition,  and  its  establishment 
by  the  proof  of  ftcto.  The  ktter 
alone  would  obtq^  the  title  of  discO' 
very  in  science.  Were  it  otherwise, 
the  imaginativf  ancients  must  be  al- 
lowed to  rob  the  modems  of  every 
triumph.  But  for  this  law  few,  in- 
deed, of  a  present  generation  could 
be  called  discoverers.  Lavoisier,,  ia- 
his  Elements,  published  so  long  ago 
as  the  year  1789,  distinctly  main- 
tained the  probability  that  the  alka- 
lies and  alkaline  earths  were  oxides 
of  peculiar  metallic  bodies;  we  ad- 
mire the  sagacity  of  his  views,  but 
we  call  Davy  the  discoverer  of  po- 
tassium and  sodium.  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton had  suggested  in  his  optics  that 
a  combustible  body  entored  into  the 
composition  of  water,  but  he  cannot 
be  said  to  have  discovered  that  water 
was  not  an  elementary  substance. 
John  Rey,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
had  entertained  true  views  of  the  na- 
ture of  atmospheric  change  during 
the  combustion  of  bodies,  but  he  did 
not  supply  sufficient  experiments  to 
rob  Lavoisier  of  his  glory  in  demon- 
strating this. 

The  question  with  regard  to  Watt 
and  Cavendish  may  be  put  shortiy 
thus : — Supposing  no  further  experi- 
ments upon  the  composition  of  water 
to  have  oeen  made  alter  the  publican 
tion  of  Watt's  views,  would  the  sd- 
entific  world  have  been  justified  in 
accepting  these  ?  would  it  have  been 
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since  been  actually  proved,  that  its 
source  was  in  the  phlogisticated  air, 
from  which  it  was  never  possible 
entirely  to  purify  the  oxysen  nis 
used  in  the  experiment;  when  Qie 
latter  was  in  excess,  there  not  being 
sufficient  inflammable  air  to  consume 
it  all,  the  residue  during  the  explosion 
exerted  its  affinity  for  the  phlogiston 
of  the  phlogisticated  air,  and,  seizing 
upon  it,  formed  a  second  portion  of 
water,  leaving  the  nitrous  acid  free. 
If  ^ere  was  sufficient  inflammable 
air  to  unite  with  all  the  dephlogisti- 
cated  air,  of  course  no  such  result 
was  obtained,  and  water  only  ap« 
peared. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  through  all 
the  arguments  and  experiments  which 
Cavendish  brought  to  the  support  of 
his  ingenious  hypothesis ;  they  were 
as  usual  beautinilly  contrived,  and 
at  that  time  apparently  incontro- 
vertible. Modem  science  has  here 
taught  us  to  reject  some  parts  of  a 
doctrine  which  Cavendish  was  him- 
self indeed,  the  first  to  strike  at  by 
his  demonstration  of  the  true  com- 
position of  nitric  add  the  next  year, 
but  they  were  not  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  his  leading  result  After 
a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  facts 
he  had  assembled,  by  a  most  im- 
partial process  of  reasoning.  Caven- 
dish arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
dephlogisticated  air  is  only  water  de- 
pnved  of  its  phlogiston,  and  that 
inflammable  air  is  either  phlogisti- 
cated water  or  else  phlogiston,  ^*  that 
water  consists  of  dephlogisticated  air 
united  to  pJdogigUm^ 

A  great  o^  of  discussion  arose 
npon  the  precise  nature  of  inflam- 
mable air.  Watt,  eager  to  apply  the 
elegant  results  lately  attained  by  his 
revered  chemical  instructor,  Dr. 
Black,  called  it  phlogiston  deprived 


The  last  part  of  the  Expenmesit 
on  Air  is  devoted  to  the  applicatioii 
of  the  grand  discovery  in  the  ex- 
planation of  phenomraia  attending 
certain  processes  of  combustioD,  the 
calcination  of  metals,  the  fact  that 
dephlogisticated  air  might  be  obtained 
from  c^ces  and  from  acids  by  beat, 
&c.  &c  The  immense  merit  of  these 
researches  was  fairly  proved  by  the 
final  overthrow  of  genuine  Stamiaii- 
ism,  which  may  be  dated  fiom  their 
publicaUon. 

It  becomes  proper  here  to  qwak 
of  the  man  to  whom  all  the  boDoor 
of  accomplishing  that  down&l  his 
been  attributed. 

Antoine  Laurent  Lavoisier  wu 
bom  in  1743.  His  parentage,  though 
not  noble,  was  highly  respectabk; 
his  education  was  libera^  and  he  early 
acquired  the  means  of  indulgence  in 
those  experimental  pursuits  idiich 
were  always  so  especially  dear  to  him. 
Hu  youth  was  not  destined  to  en- 
counter any  of  those  difficulties  some- 
tunes  found  so  salutary  to  it,— hin- 
drances and  disappointments  which 
often  purify  the  mind,  soften  the 
heart,  and  exalt  ungratified  denres 
into  a  holy  passion  kept  sacred  from 
all  baser  hopes  to  gain  at  last  strength 
for  surmounting  everv  obstacle.  La- 
voisier was  assisted  through  life ;  he 
was  borne  on  the  willing  snoulden  of 
friends  to  his  devated  positaoa;  he 
was  pushed  forward  to  nis  greatest 
undertakings  by  zealous  co-<^perator8 
from  behind ;  he  inarched  in  so  deofle 
a  crowd,  that  even  when  he  made  a 
flUse  stqi,  it  was  not  easy  to  fiJL 

In  1666,  the  Boyal  Acaden^  of 
Sciences  had  been  instituted.  Lonifl 
le  Grand  planted  this  tree  which 
was  to  proauoe  such  exoelleot  fruit 
Scientific  men  all  over  Europe  were 
then  iust  bc^innin^  to  appreoate  the 
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poKd  of  men  who  found  a  place  be- 
tween the  small  coxcombical  literati 
and  the  transcendental  philosophers 
of  iht  day.  They  were  not  ignorant 
and  flippant,  like  the  nrst :  nor  pre- 
mmptuous  and  intolerant,  like  the 
last  By  the  sobriety  and  decency 
of  their  geiusral  demeanour,  they 
w«:e  distinguished  fix>m  both.  They 
woe  not  necessarily  soofifers  and  in- 
fidds.  From  the  nature  of  their 
poisaits,  it  was  hardly  possible  that 
they  should  be  bigots.  These  were 
tiie  ehemttts  of  Fruice. 

Lavoisier  was  prominent  among 
than,  but  still  he  was  only  one  in  a 
kree  group.  He  was  surrounded  by 
neh  men  as  the  eager  and  often  in- 
aocorste  Berthdlet,  destined  subse- 
qaently  to  become  chief  scientific 
UTonnte  of  Napoleon.  Fourcroy, 
who  has  been  accused  of  concealing 
under  a  mild  and  sleek  exterior  envy, 
hatred,  and  all  uncharitableness ; 
Gorton  Morveau,  the  most  candid 
and  prepossessing  of  r^;icide8 ;  La 
Place,  wbo  sometimes  condescended 
in  his  leisure  hours  to  pky  at  che- 
mistry in  Laroisier^s  laboratonr ;  and 
the  inde&tigable  lyArcet.  But  La- 
Toitier*s  grttt  desire  was,  that  he 
should  appear  to  stand*  alone :  as  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  step  away 
ftom  tbem  in  leality,  he  laboured 
uudoiiily  throughout  his  life  to 
throw  a  shade  upon  all  those  figures 
vhkh  stood  on  the  same  elevated 
bans  with  himself . 

In  troth,  no  chemist  of  LaToisier*8 
fcmen  ever  aceomplished  so  little 
VD^y  as  he  did.  All  the  materials 
for  his  great  theory  were  supplied  to 
^from  the  laboratory  of contempo- 
nnr experimentalists;  thetiieoryit- 
sd^ina  shaped  in  a  great  measure 
6vm  their  siigKestions ;  and  when  he 
mtiched  to  the  &ud  overthrow  of 
Stshlkudmt  it  was  at  the  head  of  a 
flimieimifllv  disciT>]med  body,  which 


discovery  of  oxygen,  without  a  sinde 
document  to  support  his  claims, — ^for 
the  omission  in  lus  ffreat  work  of  the 
names  of  Cavendisn,  Watt,  Black, 
and  Rutherford,  when  he  is  making 
important  use  of  tiieir  researches. 
He  was  evidenUv  only  compelled  by 
their  near  neighbourhood  to  speak  of 
his  French  coadjutors;  ana  even 
some  of  these,  we  are  told,  were  mor- 
tally offended  by  his  neglects. 

As  a  chemist,  he  un£>ubtedly  ac- 
complished great  thlnjais,  mouldinjg 
his  science  into  that  rorm  which  it 
still  nartially  wears.  He  philoso- 
phised by  induction  in  the  true  me- 
thod; his  ideas  were  in  general  so 
distinct  and  predse  as  to  enable  him 
to  theorise  with  safety ;  aod  by  the 
simple  introduction  of  the  balance 
into  all  chemical  nrocesses,  his  expe- 
riments were  made  the  evidences  of 
extensive  truths.  But  he  miffht  have 
done  better  had  he  listened  to  the 
warnings  of  many  able  men  around, 
and  so  stopped  short  of  the  point  to 
which  he  pushed  forwiuxl,  in  his  fear 
of  leaving  any  reputation  to  be  ac- 
quired by  sucoeedinff  philosophers. 
His  sudden  death,  nernaps,  prevented 
him  from  acknowledging  this  error. 
The  end  of  this  celebrated  man  was 
tragical ;  but  his  first  great  misfor- 
tune was  also  his  last.  He  was  forced 
from  his  meditations  upon  the  world*s 
theatre  at  a  time  when  its  stage  was 
slippery  with  blood,— and  he  fell ! 

There  is  surely  something  very 
strange  in  the  sudden  appearance 
noon  active  life   of  a  philosopher 
wnom  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
identify  only  with  certain  sdentifio 
names  and  fiu^ts.     We  knew  him 
sunply  as  a  series  ofabstract  thoughts, 
— tne  intangible  thought  assumes  a 
material  shape,  like  a  sudden  con- 
densation of  invisible  air — the  ^ord 
is  made  flesh.    When  the  agent  m 
the    discovery  first  obtains  J^^^% 
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ffenenJ,  sod  mm  eopiseqiiaBtly  gmL- 
lotiQeii  duriog  th^  ireign  k^  ternnr* 
^i8  name,  shi^ed  in  amongst  thgee 
of  the  noble  and  royal  m«rtyrs  of 
this  period,  attracted  no  general  at- 
tention. It  was  simply  stated  in  the 
long  catalogues  of  the  condemned, 
that  Antoine  J^aurent  I^siroiaier  had 
been  doomed  by  the  revolntionary 
tribunal  as  conbre-rMvqhUicmnaire — 
that  coavement  designation  under 
which  so  maoF  were  found  guilty, 
from  Louis  XVI.  to  Aionsieur  Sga- 
lite  and  Bobespierre  himself.  In 
Lavoisier's  case  there  is  no  record  of 
a  l^st  scaffold  address  orcon^sssion 
of  faith, — no  dying  speech  is  attri- 
buted to  him.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  trembled,  like  Qailly,  at  the 
closing  moment ;  nor  to  b^ve  blus- 
tered, like  the  philosophical  deputies 
of  the  (jironde.  In  a  fourme  of 
twenty-eight  other  victuns,  criminal 
formers -general  like  himself,   his 

Sunishment  was  probably  met  with 
^e  silept  composure  of  a  wise  man ; 
and  every  true  lover  pf  chemical  sci- 
»ice  must  wish  that  it  may  have  been 
short  as  it  was  sharp.  In  this  place, 
it  is  chiedy  the  influence  of  his  anti- 
phlogistic views  that  is  to  be  consi- 
dered. Some  time  previous  to  the 
last  aeries  of  experiments  upon  air, 
but  subsequently  to  the  first  pub- 
lished by  Cavendish,  Lavoisier  had 
shewn,  in  several  memoirs,  that  in 
many  iost^^ces  those  processes  in 
which  phlog^ton  was  pcliev^  to 
pl^  the  principal  part  might  be  betr 
ter  explamed  without  its  assistanoei 
by  the  substitution  ofdephlQg^ticated 
au;.  Cavendish)  whose  cautious  ha- 
bits of  iuvestigation  rendered  biw 
slow  in  entirely  adopting  4  theory  so 
imperfect  f^  Lavoisier's  necessarily 
was  before  he  had  assembled  suffipient 
data  for  its  proof,  justly  thopffht  it 
rash  altog^her  to  ftbandon  plupffisr 
ton  while  it  still  wrved  to  explaiii 


comhustioB,  ii  ooold  be  proved  that 
the  change  had  been  eflferted  by  their 
abacMi^n  of  oxygen;  and  that  phlo- 
giston wgi^geMfa  nowhere  aeceBeaxy 
to  the  several  processes.  He  alao 
argued  that,  as  when  vitriolic  or  ni- 
trous acids  were  converted  into  ni- 
trous air  and  phlogiaticated  vitriolic 
^cid,  they  yielded  alar^pe  portion  of  de- 
phlogisticatfid  air  dnnng  the  diange, 
«t  would  he  proper  to  say  that  they 
bad  lost  one  of  their  oonrtitnent 
parts,  instead  of  gaining  another. 

Now,  said  Cavendish,  since  water 
IS  a  compound  of  dephloffiatifiBtcd 


(^nd  inflammable  air,  or  pb  _ 
the  gain  of  dephlogisticated  au-  by  a 
body  at  a  certain  temperature,  ud 
containing  phlogiston,  must  oecasion 
the  loss  of  this  latter  principle  as  an 
element,  by  the  formation  of  water. 
In  like  manner,  should  this  dephk- 
ffisticated  »ir  be  expelled  from  the 
bo4y  by  decomposition  of  the  water, 
phlogiston  would  again  assume  its 
former  simplicity  of  condition.  When 
^  metal  is  calcined  (su^nmng  OM^als 
to  be  compounds  of  a  calx  and  phlo- 
giston), if  it  be  allowed  that  it  gains 
dephlogisticated  air,  what  must  fol- 
low but  that  the  phlogiston  seta  firee 
the  calx,  mid  forms  a  sm»U  portion 
of  water  with  the  dephlogisticated 
^  ?  This  water  is  absorb^  by  the 
calx,  qfwk^h  ihe  incr^ofe  in  w^ki  it 
qf  i^ntrse  prpnarUaml  ankf  ^  <*^  dlp- 
pklogis^aled  air  Baited, 

In  the  case  of  the  preciiHtate /i^ 
««,  ^  of  several  other  oxides,  de- 
phlogisticated ftir  will  be  given  off  ob 
the  appUcation  of  a  strong  heat ;  the 
calx,  recombining  with  ?t«  phlc^eton, 
is  reduced.  Whp  ft  metal  is  cal- 
dned  by  the  action  of  an  i^^id,  tbe 
apid  yields  up  its  dephlogisticated 
air  agreeably  to  Lavoisier*s  experi- 
ments; the  metal  becomes  a  c?|lx 
^4  water.  Tlie  production  of  de- 
phlogisticated air  froRi  nitre,  that 
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fivifcy  ef  phlogpitaa  aa  eiienlial  pM$ 
•f  Ite  tbei»y  in  whidi  M  imnofiaiil 
aekaraoter  was  Msorded  to  aeD)40- 
•is.  By  this  baautifiu  hy- 
whieh  St  tiia  time  it  wm 
the  whole  itiength  of  the 
Mdcmy  WM  iiuu£«ieAt  to 
overtpll^  Cav^idish  attempted  At  oiMN» 
tapreaerve  the  iervieeable  portions  of 
the  old  system,  while  be  monned  it9 
sflit  gikmiig  Yioee;  he  intmlaoed 
iirto  it  the  principal  tnithci  efltabUflbi 
«d  h^  the  Fieneh  pbilo8opher»  and 
fyrially  thoae  depending  upon  the 
flTideiice  of  the  balanee« 

These  tmths  were  itublKHnady  de<r 
mod  hy  the  greater  part  of  pbemists, 
both  in  £ognnd  ana  Franoe,  ao  long 
I  made  the  foundation  of 
i  dootrinea  alone  i  and  it 

dli&cdli  to  say  how  much  time 
might  have  elapsed  before  tbev  woulo 
fasve  been  accdpted^  while  a  belief  in 
them  denmnded  an  entire  feauneiii- 
tkxa  of  Stahliankm;  or  bow  muob 
the  ad^ftneement  of  cbemieal  science 
woidd  have  be^  retarded  by  such 
■eeptkrigm.  Cayendisb,  by  this  bap^ 
w  ap^tUcation  o£  bis  great  discoyeryf 
■hewcSl  that  the  njectbn  of  pblo- 
gkton  need  not  be  a  necessary  conse-' 
qaenoe  of  a  faith  in  Lavoiaier'a  re- 
volte* 

The  old  and  the  new  cfyatems  were 
veil  blended  in aeompoundpalatable 
to  all  but  the  most  bigoted  Stablians* 

The  distrust  of  the  Lavoisierian 
doetiinea  b^^  ^rom  this  time  gra^ 
dually  to  give  way.  After  men's 
minds  had  onee  b^  accustomed  to 
rec^ve  them  in  one  shape,  it  was  not 
foond  a  matter  <^any  great  difficulty 
to  aseept  them  in  another,  Cuvier 
has  boldly  said  tbat  Cayendisb  of  all 
phihMophers  contributed  the  most  to 
the  establishment  of  the  true  oheo 


the flompoRlion  of sueh bodies;  fimm 
his  well-known  yiews  it  mav  be  in- 
ferred, tbat  he  esneoially  diabked  the 
introdufltion  of  nght  uid  heat  into 
thecury  as  a  eonstituent  part  of  bodies. 

The  diaeoyery  of  the  oompoaition 
of  water  was  reodyed  witn  yery 
difijermt  feelings  by  the  ibwaoh  and 
the  English  ehemista  Lavoisiev 
had  no  sooner  satisfied  himself 
and  bis  Academic  Boyale  followom 
of  the  ae^niaey  of  the  results  ob- 
tained by  Cayendisb,  than  he  pro* 
i)eeded  to  strike  a  great  blow  at 
pbloffiston  through  tl^  medium. 

There  was  one  faet  attending  the 
solution  of  metals  in  dOute  adds 
which  he  had  tried  inyainto  explain 
without  tbe  aid  of  phlogiston,  and 
on  wbieb  the  partisans  of  tbe  old 
i^rstem  had  uniformly  laid  great 
stress  as  bdngin  itself  quite  sufficient 
to  uphold  it.  Our  admirable  Mayow 
had  first  obseryed  that  when  iron, 
tin,  or  ainc,  was  dissolyed  in  dilute 
sulphuric  add,  a  oextain  quantity  o£ 
infiammable  air  was  always  eyolyed. 
If  inflammable  air  was  phlogiston, 
as  it  has  been  suf^iosed,  such  an  eyo- 
lution  from  metallic  bodies  during 
this  oQ^yeidon  into  caloes  was  c[uite 
consonant  with  theory.  Layoisier, 
immediately  tbat  Cavendish's  results 
were  made  known,  saw  tbat  they 
supplied  tbelongtsougbt  explanation 
of  this  mysterious  genemtion  of  in-* 
flammable  air.  The  answer  to  the 
perplexing  nddb  had  been  giyen,-r 
the  water  tf  tk§  dihth  ami  wa$  the 
§owee  qf  the  got. 

Priestley  snd  Kirwan  at  tbe  same 
time  became  aware  of  the  fittal  con* 
sequences  to  their  theory  inyolyed 
in  this  view.  They  saw  tbat  they 
must  oyerthrow  C&yendish  before 
they  could  touch  Layc^sier;  that 
they  must  do  battle  for  the  eompod* 
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gQsiainiiig  many  sdentific  characters, 
who  were  beginning  to  waver,  in  the 
untrue  &ith.  The  great  influence 
of  Priestley  in  the  philosophical 
world,  the  high  tone  of  confidence 
which  Kirwan  had  assumed,  the 
modest  style  of  Cavendish,  whose 
facts  were  stated  with  more  diffidence 
thaoi  the  fimcies  of  his  opponent,  all 
contributed  mainly  to  thk  unfortu- 
nate effect 

But,  in  the  end,  this  omtroyersy 
was  destined  to  better  results;  for, 
since  the  production  of  an  acid  during 
the  inflammation  of  the  gases,  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  in  certain  proi>orticais, 
was  xnade  the  basis  of  all  Priestley's 
reasonings,  it  was  probably  with  a 
view  to  the  correction  of  these  that 
Cavendish  undertook  a  new  series  of 
experiments  upon  the  formation  of 
nitric  acid.  They  led  him  to  the 
discoverv  of  its  true  composition. 

The  first  account  of  tnese  experi* 
ments  was  given  to  the  Boyal  So- 
ciety in  1785.  Cavendish,  to  satisfy 
himself  that  the  acid  formed  durinff 
the  explosion  of  dephlogisticated  ana 
inflammable  air  was  not  a  necessary 
result  of  their  union;  that  none,  as 
be  had  predicted,  would  appear  if 
the  mixea  gases  could  be  procured 
perfectly  pure,  made  the  experiment 
of  exploding  by  the  electnc  spark 
mixtures  of  common  and  phlogisti- 
cated  air  in  a  tube  over  mercury,  and 
in  which  dry  potash  was  introduced. 
The  bulk  of  the  air  at  the  dose  of 
the  operation  was  found  to  be  greatly 
diminished,  the  potash  examined  was 
discovered  to  be  saturated  with  an 
add  forming  a  salt,  which  deflagrated 
and  exhibited  all  the  chanu^aristics 
of  nitre.  When  dephlogistioated,  in- 
stead of  common  air,  was  exploded 
with   nhloffisticated   air.  the   same 


however  certain,  however  dearly  de- 
tailed, however  apparently  easy  of 
demonstration  by  experiment,  wiiidi 
explains  how  it  happaied  thatjj^o- 
giston  continued  to  be  a  term  of 
sdenoe  long  after  the  publication  of 
Lavoisier's  memoirs  upcm  combus- 
tion, how  genuine  Stanlianism  was 
enabled  to  bear  unshrinking  the 
l^ht  of  oxygen  in  ftdl  exertion  of  its 
tremendous  afBnities.  Analytic  pro- 
cesses were  so  little  understood,  mani- 
festations were  so  sbvenly,  that  an 
unwilling  mind  could  always  set  to- 
gether a  sufficient  number  of  £ifae 

results  to  shdter  itself  i iiiRij 

from  the  truth. 

The  experiments  on  nitric  add  re- 
peated, in  imitatimi  <^  Cavendisli, 
were,  in  most  instances,  unsuceeasfhL 
From  a  want  of  accuracy  in  the  pre- 
parations for  obtainin|^  the  results, 
from  too  great  an  impatience  in 
awaiting  them,  and  from  excenive 
prejudice  in  the  operator,  the  ex- 
pected combinations  were  not  found. 

Van  Marum,  an  able  Dutch  elec- 
trician, having  ^ed,  amongs^  others, 
in  obtaining  the  signs  of  a  nitrate  of 
potash,  ad£essed  a  letter  to  Caven- 
dish  stating  his  ill  success,  and 
b^ging  for  further  instructions  on 
the  subject  Cavendish  replied  both 
politely  and  candidly,  remarked  how 
impossible  it  was  for  him  to  explain 
the  causes  of  fiiilnre  unless  he  could 
be  on  the  spot  to  observe  Van  Ma- 
rum's  mampulations,  and  assured 
him  that  witn  care  and  patience  the 
desured  results  must  finally  be  ob- 
tained. Van  Marum,  after  again 
repeating  the  experiment  with  ill 
success,  became  convinced  that  Ca- 
vendish was  in  possesskm  of  some  se- 
cret methods,  and  complained  loudly 
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proeonB.  Sadi  mm  the  modot 
confidence  d  this  great  man  in  the 
reiBlts  of  his  sedn&d  kboratory ! 

The  Boyal  Society  gave  him  the 
trial  he  asked.  Ihe  experiments 
were  r^>eated  with  great  care  hefbre 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Sir  Charles  Bkg- 
deD»  and  other  «H»tingni«HfH  msD,  In 
ever^  instance  the  results  were  aocor- 
dant  wiUi  those  described  by  Caven- 
dish. Hie  alkali  in  the  tabe  was 
■tarated  and  eonyerted  into  nitre 
during  the  explosions,  but  it  was 
&and  if  the  dectric  spark  was  passed 
constantly  after  the  potash  was  satu- 
lated  that,  in  that  case,  the  mercorv 
orer  which  the  gases  were  confined, 
attacked  by  the  nee  add  aeneratedf 
ibrmed  a  second  nitrate.  In  conse- 
anence  of  its  presence,  the  nitre  de- 
flagrated feebly,  and  appwed  altered 
ia  aeveral  properties.  Mere  was  the 
diflScnlty,  arising  from  so  trifling  aa 
inseeoracY  in  manipulation,  'vmich 
bad  perplexed  Van  Marum  and  his 
brothia'  chemists  I  From  this  time 
no  one  fidled  to  find  the  nitric  acid, 
and  ihuB  the  last  proof  wanting  to 
CTtabtish  the  composition  of  water 
was  supplied  by  Cavendish  himself. 

But  it  seemed  as  if  the  obstinacy 
of  some  Stahhan  chemists  was  never 
to  be  overcome.  Their  opposition, 
like  the  head  of  the  fistulous  hydra, 
M  soon  as  it  was  forcibly  removed  in 
one  quarter  renewed  and  multiplied 
in  another.  Tl]«  number  of  prose- 
lytes to  the  new  system,  whicn  had 
beemne  oonsiderabb  from  the  date  of 
Cavendish's  researches,  now  left  but 
a  very  small  party  to  the  disciples  of 
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I  devoted  little  band,  under  the 
banners  of  Priestley,  strug^ed  to  the 
last  against  the  urresistible  evidence 
of  fii^  With  the  publication  of 
Priesdey's  oommentanes  on  the  ex- 


Ibr  seisinff  at  <»ioe  upon  the  true 
bond  of  their  connexion.  No  pro- 
blem was  too  difiicult  for  his  solu- 
tion, provided  only  that  the  scattered 
data  were  supplied  to  him  bv  others ; 
he  was  able  to  brin^  into  shape  the 
most  curiousljr  dislocated  puzzle, 
although  he  might  not  have  been 
able  himself  to  seek  out  and  bring 
together  its  component  pieces  from 
east  to  west  Priestley's  capabilities 
were  quite  opposite;  he  was  sreat 
only  in  particulars.  No  man's  hibo- 
ratory  (uroduced  more  important  re- 
sults in  separate  experiments,  but 
thane  seems  to  have  existed  some 
cruel  defect  in  the  ccmstitution  of  his 
mind  that  prevented  him  from  mak- 
ing use  of  them  in  the  improvement 
of  the  general  character  of  nis  science. 
Thus  he  must  in  justice  be  ranked 
below  those  among  his  contempora- 
ries who  did  know  how  to  employ 
their  fiicts.  The  experimentalist  is 
not  necessarily  the  philosopher. 
Priestley  was  a  hewer  of  wood  and 
drawer  of  water  in  science.  like  a 
lucky  miner,  he  brought  rich  ores  to 
the  sur&oe,  but  left  them  for  others 
to  work  into  precious  metals.  It  is 
not  quite  true,  however,  that  Priest- 
ley was  an  experimentalist  only  ;  he 
was  8(Mnething  besides — ^a  bad  theo- 
rist, a  vicious  reasoner.  The  conclu- 
sions he  drew  were  constantly  fiilse ; 
it  is  even  singular  to  observe  how 
uniform  he  was  in  error ;  he  could 
not  guess  right;  a  new  fact  was  a 
new  source  of  error.  Unfortunately 
for  such  a  mind,  Priestley's  was,  by 
nature  and  by  habit,  pecuuarly  tena« 
cious  of  an  opinion  once  formed.  The 
more  ridiculous  his  blunder,  the  more 
obstinatebr  he  adhered  to  it;  the 
stronger  the  oppootionit  encountered, 
the  greater  lus  enioyment.  He  was 
one  of  those  ^^o  love  to  he  always 
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fif  proof  tnui  mxSmeat  to  shftki  him 
in  ^  Mih  onoe  adopted.  Throuffh  all 
the  diaatteni  and  all  the  •qnabblefl  of 
his  politiearmetaphvaical  career  he 
never  fbrgot  to  uphold  the  ancient 
ohemical  syitem  of  ersor.  Although 
the  riots  of  Birmiimhain  destroyed 
jnueh  amMumtus  and  many  papen 
prepasad  fiir  the  porpoae,  he  pevi- 
aevered — he  penmred  in  the 
nev  Bcttlemftnts  of  Asserioa-r-at 
Kew  York,  as  in  London,  tiuvogh 
«Teiy  ohange  of  time  and  plaee ;  the 
nineteenth  oentniy  found  him  still 
at  his  hopeless  task  of  pevsevenuuie, 
-r-pouring  water  into  the  bottomless 
vessel,  flttehing  it  in  a  sieve,  making 
a  rope  of  sand,  building  a  fortress  of 
.flossamer.  When  the  name  of  Stale's 
mmous  element  had  been  lon^  erased 
from  the  vooabulary  of  ahenusts,  and 
overy  temporary  doubt  respeeting 
the  composition  of  water  fiurgotten, 
Priestley  believed  in  the  one,  and  de* 
nied  the  other.  Almost  the  last 
tract  which  he  published,  so  late  as 
laoa,  was  entitled ''  The  Doctrine  of 
Phlogiston  Maintained,  and  that  of 
the  (imposition  of  Water  Befuted.** 

Yet  this  man,-rwho  thus  did  his 
utmost  to  arrest  th^  progress  q£ 
aeien^e — who  could  not  be  made  to 
perceive  a  truth  founded  upon  the 
most  distinct  prooeeses  of  reasoning 
concerning  tangible  ibets— who  was 
so  bigoted  in  rovour  of  old  systems 
in  philosophy,  that  he  refused  evi^ 
denoe  against  them  amounting  to  in- 
disputable proof— who  set  his  face 
against  an  innovation  commanded  by 
common  sense-r-who,  and  where  a 
ehild  so  taught  as  he  was  would  not 
have  gone  wrong, — this  man  claimed 
to  be  the  great  apostle  of  reason — 
the  reformer  among  reformers — ^the 
sage  whose  views,  too  Uberal  for  his 
age,  induced  his  persecution  —  the 
universal  promoter  of  truth ! 

It  cannot  surprise  us,  then,  that 


of  fefoanatioa.  In  1789,  im 
views  were  so  fat  perfeeted  w  to 
enal>le  him  to  publisn  the  JSigwrnak 
qf  OkMwIry,  in  which  his  new  sys- 
tem wna  formally  pronoaed  as  a  wb^ 
AsQsted  by  his  (heno  and  pnnljFte, 
GuytoB  Morvean,  ha  hm  tntra- 
duood  a  nnmimnlatniw,  mUtit  was 
intended  to  cast  the  very  mme  «f 
phh^iston  into  ohlman.  Tlie  Mf- 
trntnU  nsieTOd  the  appiohatioii  of  the 
AnKUmy  ^  Scienoes;  the  Bmytl 
Society  were  pmpaitxl  to  foUpw  the 
aiample  of  une  Asadeisy,  whtm  a 
ohampion  c^  fitahlianism  ooae  aMMc 
amaMd  in  the  lists,  and  demanded 
the  sumensicm  of  judgment  until  the 
last  had  be^  trieo.  Mr.  Kirwaa,  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  undertook  to  re- 
fute aU  the  principal  poaitions  ef 
Lavoisier;  but  he  was  too  lale  to 
save  {dilofldston.  The  aliuwi  was 
sounded,  tne  Academy  nished  mto 
the  field,  and,  afler  an  unatten^ 
struggle,  quite  unintelligible  to  w- 
dinary  bystander^  the  world  was 
told  that  Kirwan  had  beea  van- 
quished. 

The  spdl  was  now  brdkea,  the 
deluding  spirit  was  exposed,  the 
aiiy  pretender  dis^paoed  for  ever. 
PUoffiston,  that  amgnlar  oPoatioB 
which  had  exercised  so  overruling 
an  influence  in  science,  was  suddenly 
annihilated.  It  passed  at  once  into  a 
laughable  nothing. 

Lavoisier  himself  was  aooo  after 
swept  away  from  life,  but  his  views 
were  too  well  established  to  be  shaken 
by  his  disappearance.  The  value  of 
many  leading  clauses  in  his  system, 
was  only  augmented  by  the  nume- 
rous adoitions  to  science  during  the 
next  thirty  mrs.  To  give  gene- 
rality to  its  nnt  pnndples,  and  to 
correct  the  errrars  which  modem 
science  discovered,  remained  to  be 
accomplished  by  a  British  idiiloso- 
pher,  who  was  das^ned  to  equal 
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iBi  ■oMPCfl,  vitlidiev  from  all  ver 
search,  and  thus,  at  once,  disappeared 
finom  anoD^  the  eompet^ra  tat  tune 
m  its  pnnait.  Ferhapa  the  profbond 
khours  in  tiie  highest  Iffanches  of 
physical  adenoe,  to  which  he  had  now 
diiected  bifl  powwAil  mind,  engTOMed 
loo  nmcfa  d  his  time  and  attention, 
as  to  leave  him  none  for  experiment ; 
pertoips  he  was  disgusted  hy  the  in- 
aauaag  spirit  of  contention,  the 
snilg,  and  the  petw  pr^udices  which 
Maaitoted  themaefves  to  strongly  at 
this  time  amongst  ahemical  philosor 
fbm;  perhaps  the  shouts  of  the 
Baman  mob,  called  in  to  dcMode  upon 
the  marita  of  LaToisier,  when,  in  a 
seicflumT  characteristic  of  the  pretti^ 
Besses  <tt  French  frenay,  the  clients 
flf  Stabl  were  sacrificed  upon  a  painted 
altar  of  reason,  frightenal  him  out  of 
so  nusy  an  arena'  Whatero:  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  his  sudden 
ahandonment  of  the  laboratory,  it  is 
eartaia  that,  during  the  last  twenty 
yean  of  his  life,  no  more  experiments 
proceeded  fix)m  it. 

CaTendish  seems  to  have  been  sha-> 
laetaristioally  cautions  in  expressing, 
aad  probably  in  forming,  an  opinion 
of  the  progress  of  the  new  chemistry. 
We  do  not  even  know  at  what  time 
he  embraced  it;  that  he  never  acr 
eeptad  it  in  all  its  detail,  is  the  only 
part  of  his  sentiments  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  He  had  endeavoured, 
at  an  early  stage,  to  blend  the  old 
and  the  modem  systems  into  one, 
which  should  be  acceptable  to  the 
partisans  of  each,  in  granting  their 
leading  positions.  lie  had  placed 
bimself  a  mediator  between 

"  DuetecoU 
Vun  cantro  Valtro  armaio,'* 

He  had  struggled  to  check  the  inno- 


theory,  hara  rinea,  befiwe  oempetant 
tribunalsi  been  pronoonced  valid. 
We  have  been  compelled  to  ittraee 
our  st^is,  in  many  instances,  where 
Lavoisier^s  hasty  seal  had  led  him  to 
take  up  positions  whieh  became,  as 
Oavendish  nredicted,  untenable  in  the 
£ice  of  a  long  array  of  increasing 
Acts.  Although  virtually  dead  to 
the  chemical  worid  before  the  dose 
of  the  last  century,  it  is  pleasing  to 
know  that  Mr.  Cavendish  continued 
to  take  some  interest  in  the  sdenee 
which  had  once  been  so  peculiarly 
bis  own.  He  frequ^tly  nonoured 
with  his  nvesence  the  laboratory  of 
the  Boyal  Institution,  when  first  es- 
tablished, under  the  auspices  of  Mr. 
Pavy,  and  spoke  kindly  of  its  young 
director's  early  manipulations,  fiin- 
ffularlv  unambitious,  he  troubled 
Eimseu  so  little  about  temporarv  ra- 
nown,  as  to  have  been  only  induced 
hy  urjgent  persuasions  to  make  pub- 
Ufl  his  ffreat  discoveries.  In  this 
world  of  ours,  although  the  admira- 
tion of  particular  divisions  of  society 
mav  always  be  aommanded  by  the 
ti^y  great  thinker,  general  applause 
must  be  solicited  even  bv  the  great- 
est. As  be  will  be  pushed  and  el- 
bowed in  a  crowd  on  the  way  to 
Dune,  so  he  must  push  and  ^bow 
stouUy  in  return,  or  consent  to  be 
thrust  aside.  It  is  still  true,  not- 
withstanding th^  boasted  iUmnination 
of  our  age,  that  a  man*a  worth  will 
often  be  estimated  according  to  the 
magnitude  of  his  own  pretensions, 
and  the  pertinacity  with  which  he 
asserts  them.  Many  an  individual 
has  achieved  a  reputation  for  ability, 
by  simply  asserting  that  he  deserved 
it.  Cavendish  would  not  take  even 
ordinary  pains  to  claim  his  rightful 
fame  from  the  multitude,  and  he 
Aoiilrl  ViavA  r\t\  in  at  ffrmmd  of  com- 
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THE  HEROINE  OF  OSTERD. 


Who  would  snppose  that  Ostend, 
ugly,  oninterestiDg-looking  Ostend, 
mid  be  the  scene  of  romance? 
Bruges,  indeed,  unth  its  Spaniah- 
Fkmiah  air,  its  crocheted  fi;ables,  its 
heayy,  ancient  churches,  and  its  many 
pictaresqxie  spires  and  towers,  is  wor- 
thy of  sach  cbstmction.  Bat  Ostend 
is  such  a  commonplace-looking  town, 
Kuce  fit,  with  its  shallow  harbour, 
to  be  eren  an  ordinary  sea-port; 
though  Bowles  tried  to  invest  it  with 
someUiiiig  of  poetic  interest,  when  he 
indited  sonnets  to  its  bells  that  seemed 
to  welcome  him  with  a  fiiendly  peal 
after  his  weary  tossing  in  the  North 
Sea  in  the  ^od  old  days  of  slow, 
imcertalxi  samng. 

We  haye  spent  some  dull,  rainy 
days  in  Ostend,  and  did  not  feel  in 
the  least  poetically  inclined,  eiUier  to 
its  bells  or  its  ^2fe«,— perhaps,  be- 
csnse  we  heard  too  mucn  of  the  for- 
mer, and  saw  too  little  of  the  latter. 
We  haye  looked  at  the  insignificant 
vessels  that  were  alone  able  to  enter 
its  shallow  roadstead;  wehayestared, 
not  very  admiringly,  at  the  unregal- 
boking  house  of  Leopold  L,  and 
shrugged  our  shoulders  at  thepetty 
PayiSon  des  Bains,  and  said,  ^  What  I 
fins  a  place  of  public  resort?"  We 
have  sauntered,  under  an  umbrella, 
up  and  down  its  dull  streets,  and 
maryeOed  at  the  sUyer  ears,  and  eyes, 
and  Ian,  and  hands  exposed  in  the 
sho^  tin  sale  to  the  pious,  for  yotiy  e 
ofierings  to  the  shrines  where  they 
had  b^  miraculously  cured  of  deaf- 
ness, blindness,  lameness,  and  ''all 
the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  except 
poverty, — it  may  seem  unfortunate 

thai  thprf^  ia  nn  ohrfnp  fnr  fhp  nnre  of 


looks,  has  been  the  theatre  of  a  beau- 
tiful drama,  the  scene  of  a  lovely 
romance.  Ostend  has  had  its  heroinct 
— ^not,  indeed,  like  her  of  Saragossa, 
a  character  which  we  cannot  but  re- 
gard as,  at  least,  half,  or  more  than 
half,  unsezed,  and  whom  we  contem- 

Slate  with  a  mixed,  and  somewhat 
ubious  feeling. 

The  heroine  of  Ostend  was  a  truly 
feminine  character,  and  excites  un- 
qualified approbation  and  respect. 
Her  heroism  became  her  sex,  and 
belonged  to  it ;  for  it  was  merdfVil, 
cenerous,  self-devoted,  true, — of  a 
high  and  holy  daring,  to  save,  not  to 
destroy,— of  firm  fidelity,  pure  love, 
exalted  sense  of  duty,  patience,  forti- 
tude,— all  those  beautiful  attributes 
which  unite  to  form  what,  in  our  old 
English  ton^e,  was  meant  by  hy 
alty^  in  its  wide  meaning,  not  lunited 
to  the  duty  of  a  subject  to  a  sove- 
reign; and  the  heroine  of  Ostend 
was  not  a  soldieress,  but  a  loyal  wife. 
In  the  reiffu  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
Albert,  archduke  of  Austria,  and 
son-in-law  to  the  king,  had  been 
appointed  governor  of  the  Nether- 
lands ;  and  was  actively  employed  in 
endeavouring  to  subdue  the  revolted 
countries,  by  force  of  arms,  to  the 
Spanish  yoKe,  whose  tyranny  they 
had  indignantly  spumed.  In  1601, 
he  invested  Ostend  with  an  immense 
body  of  Spaniards.  Sir  Francis  Vere, 
who  commanded  the  English  auxili- 
aries, defended  the  town  gallantly 
(though  with  far  inferior  forces) 
for  some  months,  till  the  States  re- 
lieved lum  by  sending  a  new  gover- 
nor and  reinforcements.  This  siege 
nf  Ostend  was  lone,  and  very  bloody : 
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life,  in  alleged  retaliation  for  some 
severities  previously  exercised  by  the 
Dutch  on  Spanish  subjectl.  One  of 
these  Dutch  pilots,  named  Herman, 
was  married  to  a  young  Woman  of 
extreme  personal  b^uty,  and  of  equal 
fortitude  and  rirttie.  Herman  yna 
a  stanch  Protestant ;  and  Catherine, 
his  wife,  a  sineere  Roman  Catholic. 
Both  must  have  been  endued  with  a 
Christian,  not  a  sectarian,  spirit ;  for 
no  sectarian  Inttemess  arose  between 
them.  Those  differences  of  religion^ 
which  had  kindled  the  lengthened 
and  sanguinary  war  between  Spain 
and  the  Lower  Countries,  never  dis- 
turbed  the  tranquillity  of  Herman 
and  his  Catherine.  They  loved  catii 
other  truly;  and  if  they  did  not 
kneel  together  at  the  same  altai*  of 
worship,  they  made  of  their  own 
hearth-stone  a  common  altar,  sacred 
to  the  best  affections.  They  had 
learned  that  most  difficult  lewon  to 
narrow  minds,  vet  most  usefhl  hi  this 
chequered  world,  to  s^^no  to  ditkt^ 
— a  lesson  whidi  permits  dioersUy  of 
opinion  without  strife  of  opinion  i 
and  which  we  all  could  nK»re  easily 
learn,  if  we  looked  more  frequently 
beyond  ourselves  and  the  immediate 
circle  in  which  we  stand,  and  of  which 
we  make  our  universe. 

When  Catherine  Hennan  heard  of 
her  husband's  captivity  and  horrible 
destination,  she  was  penetrated  with 
affliction;  but  instead  of  yielding  to 
inactive  and  useless,  and  therefore 
selfish  grief)  t)xe  summoned  all  her 
energies,  and  resolved  td  attempt  his 
deliverance.  But  dhe  was  of  humble 
rank  and  limited  means;  she  had 
neither  money  to  purchase  aid, 
nor  powerful  friends  to  bestow  it ; 
she  had  that  only  earthly  friend  of 
the  poor— «elf  .  On  whom  in  thi» 
world  can  the  poor  and  IftiendleSft 
rely  but  on  self?  self-exertiodfl,  seH*- 


She  arrived,  however,  in  safety  at  the 
Spanish  Leiaguer,  and  endeavoured 
to  discover  the  prison  of  her  husband. 
Her  exceeding  loveliness  proved  in- 
jurious to  her;  for  it  attracted  ihe 
eyes  of  the  admiring  Spaniards,  a21 
eager  to  learn  from  whence  calne  this 
new  Antinous.  Poor  Catherine  was 
beset  Ivith  questions ;  in  asiswering 
them  her  accent  bct^yed  her  to  hm 
a  stranger^  for  she  was  a  Bstive  ef 
Iforth  Holland.  TheSpafrisfaafficon 
immediat^y  saniected  the  seeming 
youn^  man  to  be  a  flhoy  of  Prinee 
Mamnet  of  NasMHi.  Tne  insidioiu^ 
serpent-like  character  of  a  spy  sddoni 
meets  with  mercy ;  and  Catherine,  kt 
^ile  ^her  prepossessing  appearaiiee. 
Was  seized  on  suspicion,  loaded  with 
iron,  and  hurried  to  prisen.  For  a 
moment  she  welcomed  captivity,  be- 
lieving that  she  had  attained  part  of 
her  wishes,  and  was  going  to  sihire 
her  husbaiui*s  prison.  But  her  bud- 
ding hopes  were  sadlv  blighted ;  alie 
was  thrust  into  a  fuaoe  fi  solitaiy 
confinement,  and  karbcd  from  her 
guards  ett  Uiey  quitted  her,  wiiii 
horror  abd  dismay,  that  the  next 
niorning  wr&k  of  the  Dutch  pttols, 
chosen  by  lot,  were  to  be  led  to  e»« 
ecution,  and  the  sad  surfivow  to  be 
drained  to  the  oar  for  life  in  <he 
Spanish  ffalleys. 

Left  alone  in  the  Solitode  of  her 
dungeon,  Catherine  was  o  verwheimed 
with  srief  and  terror.  Her  husbaad^ 
fhte  lor  death,  or  an  entence  worse 
than  vic^nt  death,  was  to  bedecided 
in  a  few  hours;  and  alter  all  ^le  had 
dode  and  suffered  ibr  Mm,  aad  after 
she  had  itpproadbed  him  so  nearf^, 
to  b^  detamed  from  his  side,  to  be 
be^eav  and  on  the  point  of  eternal 
se|Niratioitk*  We  niay  ima^^  the 
misei^  of  this  affectionate  Irife.  We 
may  imagine,  fyomi  the  enwgj  of  her 
character,  that  after  the  firstbust  of 
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Spanish  camp  to  afford  them   the 
rites  of  their  Church. 

Heayen  always  works  hj  th^  means 
most  suited  to  the  capacities  and  cir- 
emtwtawxa  of  the  redpients  of  its 
merdes^  No  other  person  hut  ^ 
priett  of  her  own  creed  could  hare 
been  the  agent  of  relief  to  poor  Ca- 
dierine  Herman;  fbr  to  no  other 
pawn  would  she)  young  and  beauti- 
ml  AS  she  was,  miTe  rentur^  to 
dJEcldse  the  secret  of  her  sex.  She 
^urew  herself  at  the  fbet  of  the  old 
msn,  and  in  an  ecsta^  of  trembling 
hope,  and  with  all  that  lightening  of 
spirit  which  attends  the  disclosure  of 
a  burdensome  secret,  she  conned  to 
him  her  natne  and  her  story.  The 
priest  was  aff^ected  at  her  gentle  he- 
Tdkoi,  her  tender  self-devotion,  and 
radily  promised  to  exert  himself  in 
ha  behalf  and  went  immediately  to 
Charles  de  Lonpieval^  Count  de 
Bucqucn,  over  whom  he  had  scmie 
iBfluence,  and  obtaihed  from  that  no- 
bleman permission  to  have  the  still 
supposed  Toun^  Dutch  lad  trans-* 
fenced  to  the  prison  of  Herman  the 
pilot,  as  a  near  relatire.  Catherine 
was  aeoordingly  conducted  to  her 
hodiand'a  place  of  confinonent )  and 
as  soon  as  she  fbund  herself  within 
its  threshold  and  beheld  once  mor^ 
its  inmate,  the  object  of  het  dearwl 
aflectiona,  and  remembered  the  doom 
80  fi»t  approaching  to  tear  him  from 
her  again,  she  famted  away  before 
she  was  able  to  utter  a  pliable.  She 
remained  so  long  in  a  state  of  insen* 
ability  that  for  some  time  she  was 
«??poaed  to  be  dead.  By  the  exer- 
tions of  the  guards  and  the  aston* 
shed  Herman  she  was  at  length  re«* 
stored;  and  now  she  flnny  herself 
into  her  husband^s  armS)  and  with  all 
^  rapid  eloquence  of  excitement  de* 
clami  to  the  bystanders  her  whole 


pose  of  coming  to  the  Leaguer  in  or- 
der to  otfer  a  ransom  for  her  hus- 
band ;  and  now^  if  that  were  rejected, 
she  implored  permission  to  die  with 
him,  if  death  was  his  doom )  or  other<> 
wise,  she  begged  to  be  chained  to  the 
same  oar  with  him,  to  share  and 
lighten  his  labours,  eagerly  reiterat*- 
ing  that  she  was  very  strong,  very 
hardy,  very  active,  and  would  be 
Ibund  useful  in  the  gallejrs. 

The  officer  of  the  guard  was  filled 
with  compassion  and  admiration,  and 
sent  hastflv  fbr  the  eountof  Bucquoif 
who,  on  his  arrival,  listened  with  in-* 
terest  to  the  officer's  recital,  gave  to 
Catherine  her  own  meed  of  pndsef 
and  hnmediately  proeuted  the  release 
of  herself  and  her  bdoved  Herman* 

When  they  had  returned  to  their 
humble  and  hi^ipv  home,  what  re- 
compense could  the  grateiUl  pilot 
ofler  to  his  true-hearted  wift  ?  Hd 
had  lonff  9M  given  her  hit  whole 
heart.  All  he  could  now  do  ibr  het 
was  to  gratifr  her  religious  senti^ 
ments.  to  kneel  no  more  at  a  separate 
altar,  out  to  make  her  creed  his.  He 
had  been  touched  by  ^e  mute  though 
eloquent  arguments  of  bright  deeds, 
which  itaade  their  way  to  the  hearty 
while  the  arguments  of  tne  most 
skilful  controversy  would  have  made 
no  impression  on  the  head  ^  he  he* 
came  a  convert  to  love,  which  he 
tiever  would  have  been  to  Spanish 
persecution  or  to  domesiie  goadings. 

Steadiness  of  principle^  especially 
in  cases  of  religion,  ought,  of  course^ 
to  be  superior  to  all  human  conside-* 
rations,  and  Herman  is  acecnrdingly 
open  to  some  blame  for  the  relin« 
quishment  of  his  convictions)   but 
his  conversion  sprung^  at  least,  from 
purer  motives  than  that  of  Henri  TV. 
called  by  common  W)tt8cnt  the  Great. 
T^vft  and  irratitnde  vroxked  on  the 
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It  may,  perhaps,  be  impossible  at 
present  to  foresee  all  the  important 
consequences  which  mnst  inevitably 
flow  from  opening  np  a  continued 
communication  between  the  most 
active  and  enlightened  amongthe 
Christian  communities  of  the  West 
and  the  ancient  church  of  Ethiopia. 
The  process,  however,  has  been  com- 
menced.  A  new  element  has  been 
introduced  into  the  social  system  of 
Eastern  Africa  pregnant  with  nu- 
merous beneficial  changes,  and  pos- 
sibly destined  to  impurt  a  totally 
different  form  to  society  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  East  C>¥ring  to  a  number 
of  very  peculiar  circumstances,  Abys- 
sinia, though  a  partaker  of  our  re- 
ligion, has  not  been  included,  up  to 
the  present  day,  within  the  circle  of 
Christian  civilisation.  She  has,  un- 
happily, lain  altogether  out  of  the 
g^reat  roads  of  commerce  and  con- 
quest. Neither  European  trade  nor 
European  warfare  has,  save  for  a 
sinffle  moment,  imparted  an  impulse 
to  ner  population  of  mountaineers, 
sturdy  and  bold,  but  devoid  of  intel- 
lectual enterprise ;  susceptible  of  re- 
finement, but  incapable  of  originating 
it  for  themselves.  Still  the  Abys- 
sinian monarchy  must  be  regardea  as 
a  religious  and  political  phenomenon, 
just  as  its  eleviUed  plateaus  and  stu- 
pendous alps,  cherishing  in  their 
bosom  the  productions  of  the  tem- 
perate zone,  though  begirt  on  every 
side  by  the  burning  pestuential  deserts 
of  the  tropics,  must  be  admitted  to 
be  a  geological  phenomenon.  Sur- 
rounded by  savage  hordes  of  Pagans 
and  Mahommedfms,  all  alike  inimical 


little  cognisance  of  her  existenee. 
Their  sister  she  was,  but  thcnr  scarcely 
acknowledged  the  relationsnip,  bong 
for  the  most  part  too  actively  oc- 
cupied in  harassinf^  and  hunting  down 
each  other.  Dunng  a  brief  intemlf 
indeed,  in  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Jesuits  directed  the  attention  of 
Europe  to  AMcan  Christendom,  bat 
only  to  witness  the  baleful  and  de- 
structive fires  of  persecution  iriiich 
they  themselves  had  kindled  in  it 
Then  followed  another  intenral  of 
darkness,  until  after  the  lapse  of  two 
centuries  an  adventurous  British 
traveller  undertook  alone  to  lift  the 
veil  from  the  African  cradle  of  the 
Gospel.  From  Bruce*s  time  to  oar 
own,  the  mists  have  been  flnradoall^ 
clearing  away  from  about  tne  .£thi- 
opic  church ;  and  now  at  length  8be 
stands  before  us  in  her  native  pro- 

Eortions,  rude,  and  ¥rild,  andignonnt, 
ut  still  of  our  religious  kindred,  and 
no  longer  reluctant  to  acknowledge 
the  rehttionship.  In  1841  the  In^ 
government  determined  upon  sending 
an  embassy  into  the  kingdom  of  Shoa, 
formerly  a  part  of  the  Abyssinun 
empire,  but  now  a  separate  and  in- 
depcpdent  state.  To  conduct  this 
mission,  M^jor,  then  Ca^itain  Corn- 
wallis  Hams  was  selected;  he  hid 
previously  distin^^hed  himself  by 
personal  daring  in  Sinde,  in  Beloo- 
chistan,  and  in  Southern  Afiica;  and 
was  known  to  unite,  with  perfect 
recklessness  of  danger  a  large  diare 
of  political  sa^;acity,  an  extenshre 
acquaintance  with  tne  interests  and 
wants  of  commerce,  and  easy  and 
fiiscinating  manners.    TVlth husoite 
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two  yens  before  decayed  the  mia- 
«mm  Krapf  and  Isoib^ ;  and 
wen  M.  Rochet  d'H^ricourt— who, 
Ks^adenne  the  Bchool  in  which  he 
W8  broTiglit  up,  might  have  been 
optttedto  exhibit  more  acuteness — 
cooiidered  bim  an  excellent  man, 
^b  liis  narratiYe  furnishes  nu- 
OKTOog  proofs  of  his  meanness, 
avuice,  and  double  dealing.  But 
tie  French  trayeller,  when  he 
pat  forth  his  book,  had  particular 
feaeoDs  for  applying  soft  terms  to  all 
the  public  autnorities  in  that  part  of 
Africa,  who  he  knew  would  not  fail 
to  obtain  information  on  the  opinions 
^pressed  of  them  at  home  by  their 
|aropean  visitors.  To  speak  plainly, 
|nnce  has  long  had  aesigns  upon 
%wmia,  andM.Eochet  d'fi&ricourt 
vtt  one  of  a  host  of  emissaries  de- 
^»tchfid  by  her  into  that  country  in 
order  to  pave  the  way  to  conquest. 
MeanwhiTe  she  has  not  forgotten  the 
jesaon  which  Ae  enterprise  of  the 
Portnguese  Jesuits  was  calculated  to 
teach.  Ostensibly  the  Roman  Ca- 
tbdic  agents  are  not  to  be  mission- 
ariea,  but  mere  scientific  travellers  or 
Fcfcawra  of  humanity,  whose  sole 
object  it  is  to  impart  knowledge  and  to 
^  good.  When  they  have  wormed 
ttcmgelves  into  favour,  they  may 
pidually  and  with  caution  disclose 
ttor  secret  purpose.  Meanwhile 
tbeir  chief  object  is  to  be  the  con- 
^eraon  of  the  king ;  for  this  once 
acflieyed,  M.  d'H^ricourt  and  his  em- 
^^ei8  are  of  opinion  the  whole 
n«twnwill  speedily  follow  the  royal 
J^W-  They  appear,  however,  to 
lor^  that  the  Emperor  of  all  Abys- 
«niaTO,in  a  former  age,  completely 
^OD  o?er  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
m  aome  amongst  the  nobles  and 
mymoDffthe  jpeople  apostatised 
%  Tnth  Turn,    -gut  without  pro- 


some,  intermeddling,  and  parsimoni- 
ous people,  who  sought  to  extract 
fh>m  other  countries  all  thev  could, 
but  never  bestowed  any  thing  in 
return.  When  the  embassy  under 
Major  Harris  arrived  in  the  king- 
dom of  Adel  with  one  hundred  and 
seventy  camel-loads  of  presents  and 
baggage,  the  news  spraid  through 
the  whole  country  uke  yrild-fire; 
but  as  several  himdred  stand  of 
arms  with  two  small  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery formed  part  of  the  camel-loads, 
the  exultation  at  the  prospect  of  gifts 
was  not  wholly  undashed  by  appre- 
hension. For  so  unintelligible  does 
our  power  appear  to  the  (Centals  in 
general,  that  tney  all,  from  Scinde  to 
Shoa,  believe  us  to  be  able  to  enclose 
regiments  of  horse  and  foot  in  boxes, 
and  thus  introduce  them  unperceived 
into  the  territories  we  design  to  sub- 
due. In  Abyssinia,  however,  as  the 
Church  missionaries  relate,  the  notion 
which  prevailed  was,  that  the  em- 
bassy had  brought  along  with  them 
their  king  in  a  box  with  the  inten- 
tion, doubtless,  of  letting  him  loose 
on  their  arrival,  like  a  colossal  ogre, 
to  eat  up  all  the  King  of  Shoa's 
forces. 

While  these  wise  terrors  were  in 
circulation,  Major  Harris,  with  his 
suite,  retinue,  and  escort,  pushed  on 
through  burning  hollows  and  dreary 
salt  deserts  towards  the  Abyssinian 
Alps,  astonishing  the  natives,  as  he 
proceeded,  by  matchless  rifie  practice 
and  a  display  of  contemptuous  in- 
difference to  their  numbers,  which 
forcibly  suggested  to  them  the  im- 
mense difference  that  existed  between 
the  English  and  themselves.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  embassy  at  a  vil- 
lage a  short  distance  from  Ankober, 
a  total  lack  of  the  means  of  carriage 
compelled  them  to  make  a  pretty 
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obyious  from  the  nnm^roas  attempto 
made  by  bis  coa^dential  officers  to 
open  the  packets  and  examine  all  the 
presents  and  the  hagssge.  Infernal 
machines,  it  was  beueved,  lay  en-> 
yeloped  in  every  one  of  them,  and  it 
therefore  demanded  no  ordinary 
share  of  courage  in  his  ma|esty*s  im« 
nisters  to  go  on  this  forlorn  hope. 
But  as  the  Qypas  are  obstinate,  it 
was  judged  imprudent  to  irritate 
them  beyond  a  certain  point,  so  that 
the  king  at  length  determined  to  mn 
the  chi^  of  whatever  might  be  ii| 
store  for  him.  and  consented  to  give 
audience  to  tne  representatives  ox  the 
greatest  political  power  in  the 
world. 

The  agents  of  France,  whose  dinlo- 
matic  mancBUYres  were  thus  foued, 
now  understood  perfectly  what  was 
to  be  the  result.  The  English  ad- 
vanced in  triumph  to  the  capital,  and 
olad  in  their  gorgeous  uniforms, 
glittering  with  gold  and  decorations, 
mounted  on  magnificent  horses,  and 
dispUying  every  one  of  them  a  portion 
of  that  courage  which  has  subdued 
the  East,  presented  themselves  before 
the  Kinf^  of  Shoa,  and  laid  at  hig  feet 
that  freight  of  costly  gi^  with  which 
the  British  government  had  intrusted 
them,  The  muskets  and  bavonets 
were  examined  and  found  to  be  im« 
measurably  superior  to  those  brought 
into  Bhoaby  tne  French.  The  ^uns 
were  fired,  and  as  the  smoke  drifted 
along  in  trout  of  the  palace,  partly 
enveloping  and  partly  revealmg  the 
artillery-men  to  view,  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  populace  burst  forth  in  tumid* 
tuous  shouts,  and  Sdhela  Selassie 
himself  was  lost  in  astonithment  and 
admiration.  He  examined  again  and 
again  the  other  presents  sent  him  by 
the  Indian  government,  the  rich  and 
beautiful  shawls  of  Cashmere,  the 
gold*embroidered  vests  of  Delhi,  the 
brilliant  cbintses  of  Masuli{»atam,  the 
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secure  t^  Great  Britam  pmnoui 
influence  in  southern  Abysnnia,  and 
along  with  her  manufactured  goods 
to  introduce  the  tastes  and  bsbhs 
<Kf  civilisation.  What  obstsdes  be 
encountered,  and  by  what  ammeot 
and  acts  be  overcame  them,  ms  offi- 
cial situation  has  prevented  mm  from 
disclosing.  Certain  it  is  that  tiie  bu- 
siness was  not  suffered  to  slomber. 
The  mianon  only  reached  its  desti* 
nation  in  July,  and  in  November 
of  the  same  year  the  treaty  wis  con- 
cluded and  signed. 

But  all  who  have  obserred  the 
workings  of  diplomacry  will  be  awtro 
that  the  mere  material  act  of  ii«|[o- 
tiating  a  treaty  is  almost  notbmg 
compared  with  that  sublime  prooea 
by  which  the  influence  of  a  great  ci- 
vilised state  is  brought  to  bear  izmI 
made  to  operate  upon  a  barbsroui 
people.  At  first  tne  favour  wbich 
the  kiiUj^  shewed  his  foreign  ga&^ 
whom  the  natives  denominated  Gj^ 
zis,  only  excited  the  envy  of  w 
courtiers  and  principal  clergy.  lg< 
norant  of  the  value  of  the  posts  tb^ 
held  under  their  own  government, 
these  worthy  people  imagined  tbat 
the  strangers  were  come  to  supplant 
them  in  the  fi&vour  of  their  sovereign, 
to  intrigue  for  their  ofiices  and  aecure 
to  themselves  places  and  goTorn* 
ments.  By  degrees,  as  the  English 
were  observed  to  give,  but  to  oovei 
nothing,  as  their  medicines  healed 
the  si(£f  and  as  their  influence  wu 
exerted  in  behalf  of  every  one  who 
fell  undeservedly  into  disgrace,  tbe 
{grandees  of  Shoa  suffered  their  ^ 
judice  to  die  away,  while  numerooi 
circumstances  occurred  to  impres  the 
populace  with  admiration  and  reve- 
rence for  the  British  name.  In  a 
moment  of  nassion  S^ela  Selto 
had  issued  a  oecree  by  which  all  per- 
sons who,  in  obedience  to  custom,  nad 
intermarried  with  royal  slaves,  were 
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ItiirterferewHIi  the  kinc  on  behalf 
tf  these  unhappy  peopte.  He  de* 
fKted  to  him  the  miserr  whieh  rach 
iprooeedmg  mnst  oocaskm,  hepofaited 
Out  its  injustice,  he  expatiated  on  itv 
emehy ;  but  only  succeeded  in  mak- 
M  an  hnpression  on  the  royal  mind 
wEen  he  mquired  in  what  language 
k  riKmld  clothe  the  transaction  when 
fe  came  to  ffire  an  account  of  it,  at 
be  must,  to  nia  ^venunent  at  home. 
Ihe  whole  turpitode  of  hit  conduct 
BOW rtnidc  the  kh^.  **I  haye  been 
ivh,"  8aidhe,*«IcSditina  moment 
tf  pamon ;  but  say  nothing  of  the 
MUter  In  Europe,  and  I  wfll  release 
fltem  all."  And  released  they  were, 
ud  the  blessinfi;8  of  tens  of  thousands 
vere  poured  £>rth  on  the  British 
fffibaisy. 

J  fierce  desultory  wars  had  been  car- 

I  ?f^^^^  territories  of  the  heathen 

:  ™^  a  multitude  of  female  captives 

\  «d  been  taken.    They  were  already 

■  TOmnted  behind  the  murderers  of 

,  «J«ir  husbands,  fkthers,  and  brothers, 

«  driven  before  them  like  cattle 

l^theplam.    Once  and  again  the 

i  ^lenceofGreatBritabwasexerted, 

J?  Ina  the  wretched  prisoners  returned 

I     te  their  homes,  not  wholly  ignorant, 

pcrittpe,  of  the  name  of  that  great 

•Jilry  through  the  magic  of  whose 

Muenoe  they  had  been  restored  to 

™iom.  Briefly  it  may  be  observed 

™no  leas  than  7000  persons  were 

WU8  rescued  by  the  Enelish  diploma- 

^from  hopeless  capuvity.    In  re- 

ff"f  these    circumstances   Minor 

f?^  hy  no  means  arrogates  the 

J?°^e  of  the  credit  to  himself.    It 

fW  ^*  ^^  rhetoric  or  his  aiguments 


that 


^^^ht  upon  the  mind  of  the 


f  ii  ^'^fit  upon 
*  ^  ^^*  ^^»*  rhetoric  and  those  ar- 
t  S^^  backed  bjF  the  aU-powerful 
i  i^^'^  Great  Britain.  Represent- 
f  ^3i^^  ^^  ^®  would  proba- 
i  the  to   ^^^  succeeded  at  all ;  but  at 


to  imprison  all  the  princes  of  the 
blood-royal,  with  the  exception  of 
him  who  reigns, — not,  as  the  Doctor 
ihbles,  in  a  happy,  pastoral  valley, 
but  in  the  gloomy  prisons  of  Gonoho, 
where,  laden  and  lK>und  to  the  earth 
by  heavy  chains,  they  wear  out  their 
wretched  lives  in  solitude  and  penury. 
This  custom  is  supposed,  in  Abyssi- 
nia, to  have  lasted  for  three  thousand 
years;  and  as,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  vulgar,  time  hallows  injustice, 
the  sufferings  of  the  nnrftl  eaptivee 
wofe  regarded  with  per»ct  inoiffer^ 
enoe — ^perhaps,  by  man^r,  with  satis* 
fkction.  Wnen  the  British  embassy 
arrived,  the  uncles  and  brothers  of 
S&hela  Selteie  were,  in  obedience  to 
custom,  immured  m  the  Goncho  dun- 
geons. M^jor  Harris,  however,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  liberating  tliem ; 
and|  takinff  advantage  of  a'dangerous 
ft  ver,  whioi  brought  the  moni^  to 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  he  pleaded 
before  him,  while  in  that  weak  state, 
the  cause  of  his  wretched  relatives. 
Sdhela  Seltoie,  believing  that  his 
end  approached,  was  anxious  to  make 
his  peace  with  Heaven.  He  was  still, 
however,  more  anxious  to  live ;  and, 
by  way  of  propitiating  the  Almighty, 
solemnly  nledged  himself  to  the  am- 
bassador tnat,  should  he  recover,  he 
would  deliver  them  all.  The  sequel 
we  shall  describe  in  the  words  of 
Major  Harris  himself: — 

"•  The  sun  was  sbiniDg  brighter  than 
usual  through  a  cloudless  sky,  when  the 
British  embassy  received  a  welcome  sum- 
mens  to  witness  the  redemption  of  this 
solemn  pledge.    The  balcony  of  justice 
was  tricked  out  in  its  gala  suit ;   and 
priests,  governors,  sycophants,and  court- 
iers, crowded  the  yard,  as  the  despot, 
restored  to  health,  in  the  highest  spirits 
and  good-humour,  took  his  accustonned 
Beat  upon   the  velvet   cusbions.      Xli© 
mandate  had  gone  forth  for  the  liberation 
of  his  hrothers  and  his  Wood 'elaUres j 
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ooarae,  the  spear  of  tbeir  forefathers  was 
esteemed  an  infinitely  superior  weapon. 
lAusical  clocks  and  boxes  had  been  lis- 
tened to  and  despised,  as  rastly  inferior 
to  the  jingling  notes  of  their  own  vile  in- 
•truments ;  and  the  Gothic  cottage,  with 
its  painted  trellises,  its  pictures,  and  its 
gay  curtains,  although  pronounced  en- 
tirely unsuited  to  Abyssinian  habits,  had 
been  partially  forgiven  on  the  ground  of 
its  beauty.  But  this  last  innovation  was 
beyond  all  understanding ;  and  many  a 
stupid  pate  was  racked  in  firuitless  en* 
deavours  to  extract  consolation  in  so 
momentous  a  difficulty.  The  more  liberal 
party  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  the 
king,  and  of  his  generous  intentions  ;  and 
the  royal  gaze  was,  with  the  rest,  strained 
wistfully  towards  the  wicket,  where  he 
should  behold  once  again  the  child  of  his 
mother,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  his 
accession,  and  should  make  his  first  ac- 
quaintance with  his  uncles,  the  brothers 
of  his  warrior  sire,  who  had  been  incar- 
cerated ere  he  himself  had  seen  the  light. 
Stem  traces  had  been  left  by  the  con- 
straint of  one  third  of  a  century  upon  the 
seven  unfortunate  descendants  of  a  royal 
race,  who  were  shortly  ushered  into  court 
by  the  state  gaoler.  Leaning  heavily  on 
each  other's  shoulders,  and  linked  toge- 
ther by  chains,  bright  and  shining  with 
the  friction  of  years,  the  captives  shuffled 
onward  with  cramped  and  minute  steps, 
nther  as  malefactors  proceeding  to  the 
gallows-tree,  than  as  innocent  and  abused 

?rinces  regaining  the  rights  of  man. 
'ottering  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  they 
fell,  as  they  had  been  instructed  by  their 
surly  conductor,  prostrate  on  their  faces 
before  their  more  fortunate,  but  despotic 
relative,  whom  they  had  known  hereto- 
fore only  by  name,  and  in  connexion  with 
their  own  misfortunes,  and  whose  voice 
was  yet  a  stranger  to  their  ears.  Rising 
with  difficulty  at  the  bidding  of  the  mo- 
narch, they  remained  standing  in  front  of 
the  balcony,  gazing  in  stupid  wonder  at 
the  novelties  of  the  scene,  with  eyes  un- 
accustomed to  meet  the  broad  glare  of 
day.  At  first  they  were  fixed  upon  the 
author  of  their  wear^  captivity,  and  upon 
the  white  man  by  his  side,  who  had  been 
the  instrument  of  the  termination ;  but 
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their  vacant  and  oare-forrowed  featorei. 
In  the  damp  vaults  of  Goncho,  wbers 
heavy  manacles  on  the  wiists  had  been 
linked  to  the  ankles  of  the  prisoners  bj  a 
chain  so  short  as  to  admit  only  of  a  best 
and  stooping  posture,  the  weary  hours  of 
the  princes  had,  for  thirty  Icmg  yean, 
been  passed  in  the  fabrication  of  harps 
and  combs ;  and  of  these  relics  of  mono-  i 
tonous  existence,  elaborately  carved  in 
wood  and  ivory,  a  large  offering  was  now 
timidly  presented  to  the  king.  The  first 
glimpse  of  his  wretched  zislatives  hid 
already  di^pated  a  alight  shade  of  mit- 
trust,  which  had  hitherto  clouded  the 
royal  brow.  Nothing  that  might  sndsa« 
ger  the  security  of  nis  reign  could  be 
traced  in  the  crippled  frames  and  blighted 
faculties  of  the  seven  miserable  objecti 
that  cowered  before  him ;  and,  after  di- 
recting their  chains  to  be  unriveted,  be 
announced  to  all  that  they  were  free,  and 
to  pass  the  residue  of  their  existence  near 
his  own  person.  Again  the  joke  and  the 
merry  laugh  passed  quickly  in  the  bal- 
cony, the  court  fool  resumed  his  wonted 
avocations,  and,  as  the  monarch  himsdif 
struck  the  chords  of  the  gaily  ornamented 
harp  presented  by  his  bloated  brother 
Amnon,  the  buffoon  burst  into  a  high  and 
deserved  panegyric  upon  the  royal  m^cy 
and  generosity.  'My  cluldreo,'  ex- 
claimed his  majesty,  turning  towards  his 
foreign  guests,  after  the  completion  of 
this  tardy  act  of  justice  to  those  whose 
only  crime  was  tbeir  consanguinity  to 
himself-— an  act  to  which  he  had  beea 
prompted  less  by  superstition,  than  hj  a 
aesire  to  rescue  his  own  offspring  from  a 
dungeon,  and  to  secure  a  high  i^aoe  is 
the  opinion  of  the  civilised  worid,^*  My 
children,  you  will  write  all  you  haveoovr 
seen  to  your  country,  and  say  to  tbi 
British  queen  that,  although  far  behind 
the  nations  of  the  white  men,  from  whom 
^Ethiopia  first  received  her  religion,  there 
yet  remains  a  spark  of  Christian  love  in 
the  breast  of  the  King  of  Shoe.'" 

Thus  terminates  the  history  of  the 
missioD  to  the  kingdom  of  Shoa.  It 
was  originally  intended,  we  believe, 
that  a  permanent  residency  should 
have  been  established  in  Abyssinia ; 
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Bat,  tbongli  the  progress  of  com- 
mertc  in  those  r^ons  may  be  slow, 
a  b^inning  has  been  made.  The 
observations,  collected  during  a  re- 
adenoe  of  eighteen  months,  on  the 
coontry  and  its  inhabitants,  shew 
that  it  only  remuns  with  us  to  work 
the  mine  which  has  been  Uirown 
open.  Captal,iudicioiisly  employed, 
may,  through  Abyssinia,  effect  won- 
ders on  the  population  of  Africa.  It 
is  precisely  the  point  on  which  to 
rest  our  conunercial  lever  for  lifting 
up  and  moving  the  whole  of  that 
ptrt  of  the  world.  But  the  most 
important  condderation,  perhaps,  is, 
that  the  door  which  Providence  now 
Mds  open  to  us  will  be  speedily 
dosed  if  we  n^lect  to  enter,  and 
that,  too^  not  by  the  inhabitants  ihem- 
selvei,  but  by  our  most  persevering 
political  rivals,  who  are  b^inning  to 
be  posKssed  bv  the  persuasion  that  it 
is  quite  possible  for  them  to  become, 
ilso,  dangerous  competitors  to  us  in 
comxiKite. 

It  would  require  minute  and  volu- 
minous details  to  exhibit  the  whole 
mtem  of  French  machinations  in 
Eastern  AlHca,  and  into  these  our 
^taee  forbids  us  at  present  to  enter : 
it  may  be  enough  to  observe,  what 
events  win  speedily  prove,  that  if 
Gfeat  Britain  nedect  to  establish 
herself^  commerciaUy  and  otherwise, 
in  those  r^ons,  France  will  pick  up 
the  sovereign  pearl  which  we  reck- 
lessly throw  away.  To  prevent  this 
Tinfinrtanate  result,  our  principal 
ipeans  must  be  to  interest  tne  Eng- 
lish people  in  Abyssinia,  which  can 
onlv  be  done  by  diffusing  far  and 
wide,  knowledge  of  the  country  and 
its  inhabitants.  A  peculiar  fate, 
however,  appears  to  attend  every  tra- 
veller who  endeavours  to  communi- 
cate to  the  public  any  information  on 
that  part  of  Africa.  Bruce  was  as- 
sailed by  the  clamours  of  incredulity 
when  he  presented  his  varied  and 


admiration.  It  is  not  our  intention, 
of  course,  to  maintain  that  Major 
Harrises  book  is  vrithout  its  faults, — 
no  book  is ;  but,  in  spite  of  whatever 
blemishes  there  may  be  found  in  it, 
it  will  remain  in  our  literature  a  last- 
ing monument  of  enterprise  and  com- 
manding abilities. 

Our  object,  however,  is  not  to 
praise  Major  Harris,  but  to  describe 
m  a  few  words  what  he  has  done,  and 
what  advantages  must  result  from  an 
attentive  pen^  of  his  work.  Most 
persons  would  be  touched  bv  a  sense 
of  the  sublime,  if  thev  could  suppose 
Switzerland,  vrith  m  its  mountains 
and  valleys,  lifted  from  its  place,  and 
set  down  in  the  torrid  zone.  Ail 
this  ha3  been  done,  and  more,  in  the 
case  of  Abyssinia ;  for,  not  only  have 
we  there  the  Alps,  lakes,  cataracts, 
and  tremendous  ravines  which  dis- 
tinguish the  highlands  of  Europe,  but, 
mingled  with  these,  scenes  of  volcanic 
desolation  unsurpassed,  perhaps  un- 
equalled, for  sublime  and  sava^ 
grandeur  bv  any  other  tract  on  tne 
surface  of  the  globe. 

But  if  we  place  ourselves  on  the 
summit  of  the  "  Mother  of  Grace," 
and  look  down  and  around  over 
the  circumjacent  plains  and  valleys, 
few  scenes  of  andity  and  barren- 
ness will  present  themselves  to 
view.  On  the  contrary,  in  some 
directions,  a  succession  of  moun- 
tain-peaks, verdant  to  their  sum- 
mits, and  separated  from  each 
other  by  umbrageous  valleys,  each 
supplied,  vnth  its  fertilising  stream, 
winding  like  a  thread  of  silver  to- 
wards the  thirsty  plains  of  the  Te  • 
hama,  would  be  beheld.  Most  per- 
sons, through  reading  or  otherwise, 
have  obtidned  some  idea  of  the  ve- 
getation of  the  tropics,  of  the  fhiits 
and  flowers  which  abound  there ; 
of  the  magnificent  trees  which 
stretch  their  arms  over  brooks  an^ 
fount^ns  ;  and  of  the  rich  fraffran<» 
^i.:-u     4.v>r.-^   lU^rallv    overcharses 
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quently,  it  is  impossible  to  inu^e 
landscapes  more  strangely  or  pictu- 
resquely varied.  Here  the  palm- 
grove,  the  hanana  and  the  co0ee- 
tree,  present  the  features  of  the  torrid 
zf>ne;  there  the  pomegranate,  the 
olive,  the  apjjle,  and  the  blackbernr, 
suggest  the  idea  of  a  temperate  cu- 
mate ;  while,  at  no  great  distance,  we 
behold  the  sombre  pines  and  cold, 
hungry  vegetation  of  Norway.  These 
things  we  mention,  not  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  suggesting  a  picture, 
but  in  order  to  remind  the  reader 
how  numerous  and  varied  must  be 
the  productions  of  a  country  so  cou- 
stituted. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  what  Abys- 
sinia is  in  itself  that  deserves  chie^ 
to  be  considered,  but  what  it  leads 
to, — for  it  is  the  key  of  Central 
Africa  from  the  east.  To  establish 
our  influence  h/ere,  therefore,  is  to 
obtain  easy  access,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  the  minds  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
men.  For  certaui  species  of  goods, 
all  Central  Africa  depends  upon  the 
east,  and  almost  every  caravan  road 
to  the  interior  lies  at  the  mer^y  of 
those  who  are  masters  of  the  ^hiop- 
ian  highlands.  By  obtaining  pan^ 
mount  influence  over  the  patnarch  of 
Qondar,  over  the  Ras  of  Tigr^,  and 
over  the  king  of  Sho%  who  are  now 
their  masters,  we  might  ourselves 
determine,  to  a  very  ffreat  extent, 
the  nature  of  all  the  relations  which 
may  hereafter  spring  up  between 
Eastern  and  Central  AMca.  In  ex- 
ercising this  influence!  we  should, 
no  doubt,  be  placing  ourselves  in.aa 
anomalous  position ;  for,  destitute  of 

Solitical  power,  unsupporte4  by  mi- 
tary  force,  possessu^  sovereignty 
over  not  a  rood  of  land,  we  shoula 
yet,  by  dint  of  our  superior  intelli- 
gence, and  the  consciousness  of  thc^ 
vicinity  of  our  Indian  empire,  ex- 
ercise something  like  des^tic  sway 
oyer   the   elements   of  civilisation. 


British  flag.  They  peimve,  We 
acute  ^s  they  are,  that  the  spot  over 
which  it  waves  is  suddenly  tmu- 
formed  into  an  asjylun^  for  the  c^ 
press^ — into  the  abode  of  jostke 
and  equity ;  and  that  a  circle  qpccads 
round  it  into  which  violeBoe,  and 
bloodshed,  and  treachery,  cfumot  eih 
ter.  It  is  consequently  tsansibrmed, 
in  their  imaginationsi,  into  a  kiad  of 
oasis  in  the  moral  world,  where  all  k 
sstfety,  repose,  vad  serenity;  what- 
ever storms  oi  pasgioiii  and  oppres- 
sion, and  tyranny,  may  be  ngiB^  in 
the  blei^  and  desolate  regions  with- 
out. Naturally,  therefore,  and  h^  a 
sort  of  necessity,  they  learn  to  sieh 
for  the  enjoyment  of  that  wluch  the 
British  flag  can  give ;  and,  with  a 
rapidity  almost  imu^ndiUe,  tbese  pooTi 
i^aonuit,  and  harmless  peo^e  ^ 
uom  thdr  petty  tyrants,  and  poor 
into  Aden ;  so  that  the  popalatka  of 
that  city,  in  the  course  of  thz«e 
years,  has  ajogmented  from  six  hno- 
dred  to  twenty  thousand  souls.  Bat 
this  is  not  all.  On,  more  than  one 
point  of  the  African  shore  the  unioa- 
ja<;k  has  been,  hoisted,  and  the  na- 
tives look  towards  it  as  towards  a 
beneficent  fetish,  to  which  they  m^ 
bow  down  without  degradation ;  aod 
^hich,  ere  it  has  flapped  there  loiig, 
wiU  teach  the^  to  wnat  thej  are  to 
bend  the  knee  permanently,  and  f(^ 
good. 

Major  Etois,  whose  work  has 
suggested  these  observations,  may 
himself  be  r^;fu:d6d.  in  every  seme 
of  the  word,  as  a  soldier  of  the  C^noa; 
for.  although  his  mission  was  osten- 
sibly a  commercial  one,  he  did  much 
towards  diffusing  through  Abyssinia 
a  reverence  for  the  Protestant  w^ 
ligion,  tc(  the  utmost  of  his  power 
protecting  its  missionaries,  and 
secoi^ding,  their  labours.  His  di^ 
macy  on  this  point,  indeed,  was  not 
whculy  successful;  but,  in  directing 
our  hopes  towards  the  patriarch,  Ik 
has,  we  think,  indicated  the  rot^  by 
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OMo  iiiittt  not  be  allowed  to  Mcape. 
Pcmeiy  is  there  aliead^,  and  ml 
smb  root,  aad  ezdnde  us  aHoeeiho', 
tf  ive  piore  diktoiy.  Eren  Uie  ex* 
MBK  ire  have  incurred  wiU  harre 
bees  thrown  aws^ ,  tmleas  we  ibilow 
it  ip  by  the  MtabliahiBeBt  oft  per- 
Baneat  nriflnon  ia  Korthem  Ahj^ 
mk,  which,  by  ha  agenta  in  Ti^r^ 
Qcjua,  and  Slioa,  ma^r  eoamund  the 
whole  (feld  of  operationa,  and  keep 
tp  Britiih  prepondenmee,  until  the 


oeeurrenoe  of  an  erent,  now  not  far 
dktantf  which  mnal  change  the  dea- 
tiny  of  all  those  parte  of  the  world. 
To  this  we  do  not  consider  it  neoes- 
aarj  to  allude  more  distlnetly  at  pre- 
sent. When  the  time  comes,  it  will 
be  f<^i  that  it  was  not  unforeseen  hf 
us,  and  that  we  counselled  the  man- 
ner best  adapted  to  secure  to  Great 
Britain  the  golden  Ihdta  ofdrcum* 
stances. 


A  COHTINEWTAL  TOUR. 

CiiAranXn. 

"  She's  pretty  to  waUc  with. 

And  witty  to  talk  with. 
And  plawiant,  too,  to  tfaink  on ; 

Bfat  the  heft  use  of  all 

Is  her  bMlth  is  a  stalls 
And  helps  as  to  make  hs  drink  oa^^a^iroaUNO. 

"Lt  praniere  et  la  plea  importaate  qoaUt6  d^une  femme  eat  la  d0tfMttr.''^Jlovs- 

SusQDie  otir  packs  upcm  our  should 
^rB,we  left  Calais  tfarouffh  one  of 
the  muneroua  gates  whieb  form  its 
outlets,  and  pmeeded  on  the  road  to 

I>M^k.    H ,  directly  we  got 

^^hide  the  town,  stomed  and  strapped 
™  peek  firmly  to  his  iMCk  and  girded 
^ond  his  lofaw  a  blouse  that  had 
"^  censiden^le  serriee^  bat  Was 
vellcnottghadKyted  for  kmg  marches 
^  de^  roa^.  I,  who  was  less 
<!<»uao^iHdycquipped,merely  threw 
^  parcel  oyer  my  shotfldera,  «Dd 
Pwled  open  ray  double-breasted 
7|^teoat  to  adnit  the  air  and  hm^ 
T^themotkniofmyanas.  Haying 
joquffed  the  route  from  an  did  eol»- 
Wer  who  8at  singing  and  stitching  in 
^ne  angle  of  two  cross-roads,  and  be- 
"•?  courteously  answered  (he  could 
^kis,  fOTwe  both  pulled  (^ our 
^to htim  with  aa  much  eer^nony 


Other  articles  of  use  and 
pleasure.      Around   the   room    is 
which  we  sat  were  pictures  of  Napo- 
kon  and  his  career,  in   the  most 
brilliant  coloors;   sad  interspersed 
with  these  were  portndts  of  bis  gene* 
rals,  likeneases   of  pretty   comotry 
rirls,  and  rosy  riiepherds,  and  happy  - 
looking  children,  and  eottagea  thai 
seemed  the  hooote  of  comfort.    But 
the  ehdef  attractaoB  ios  H— ^  and 
myself  after  we  had  prernded  ovrseiyea 
With  three  or  lour  Tarda  of  tape 
(ptt38&merd)t  was  a  fbalk  of  rich  oUv 
brandy,  and  a  little  laughing  gurl^ 
with  )tiuck  eyes  of  orehDees,  wlao 
stood  beside  H,  behkid  the  countar; 
there  was  such  an  air  of  happmcM  in 
her  features  that  it  was  one  of  thwe 
faces  on  which  you  could  look  for 
oyer.    It   was  Iflw  a  briglat  aramy 
day,  or  a  garden  glowmg  ^,  ^ 
^»ii«>i«  ofmamer,  or  amy  thing 
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(little  drop)  of  brandy  from  such  ele- 
gant little  hands,  and  in  a  clean 
Uttle  ^lass,  such  as  you  may  suppose 
the  fames  to  toss  off  in  their  subter- 
ranean palaces  of  gold.  And  as  she 
bound  tne  tape  round  my  parcel,  and 
then  slung  it  oyer  my  neck,  and  ar- 
ranged it  on  my  back,  and  smiled  and 
told  me, "  I  looked  quite  beautiful  in 
it,"  and  turned  to  her  sister,  to  whom 
she  appealed  for  a  corroboration  of 
her  compliment,  and  looked  at  us 
again  and  again,  laughing  and  blush- 
ing, and  shewing  her  wmte  teeth  all 


the  time,  I  protest  I  almost  felt  in- 
clined to  drop  on  my  knees  and  gi?e 
her  a  kiss,  or  two,  or  three,  for  all 
her  trouble.  Sterne,  I  am  sure,  would 
have  done  it,  and  I  should  haye  done 
so  likewise  if  I  had  been  alone,  and 
her  sister  at  ccmfession,  and  nobody 
looking.  But,  beinff  a  yery  modest 
liUlefdlow,  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind, 
but  only  thanked  her  with  a  fiue 
that  if  it  said  all  I  meant  and  lelt 
must  haye  been  just  as  grateful  to 
her  as  twenty  kisses. 


chaftbb  xm. 

EiTi  Xs/TtHUf  n  9rtmf 

Mir«  MU^  ^«^0)MXir«tf.^ANACREOH. 


"Bless  me.  Master  K ,'*  said 

H ,  after  we  had  left  the  place, 

''if  you  are  thus  prepared  to  fall  in 
love  with  eyery  little  innkeeper*s 
daughter  you  see,  I  tremble  for  your 
fate  in  France.  You  cannot  stir  a 
mile  without  seeing  scores  as  pretty 
and  bewitching  as  this  little  nymph 
who  seems  to  haye  captivated  you  all 
of  a  sudden." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  it  costs  me  no 
trouble.  I  find  pleasure  in  it.  Like 
Groldsmith, '  lam  an  admirer  of  happy 
human  faces^  and  when  I  see  one  I 
fall  in  loye  with  it  at  once." 

''But  you  will  see  faces  of  this 
kind  all  over  France." 

"  No  matter,  I  shall  only  loye  the 
more,  and  consequently  enjoy  my  trip 
with  greater  zest." 

"  But  an  innkeeper*8  daughter — ^*' 

"If  she  is  ijrett^,  and  good-hu- 
moured, and  kind,  is  just  as  agree- 
able a  companion  in  flaying  tiie 
game]  of  Cupid  as  the  highest  prin- 


cess in  the  land."  And  here  I  nn 
over  a  catalogue  of  innkeepers'  daugh- 
ters who  have  been  famous  in  history 
from  the  time  of  Helen  down  to  our 
own  days.  "  And,  if  I  nustake  not," 
I  continued,  "I  have  here  in  my 
pocket-book  the  description  of  one  as 
old  as  the  days  of  that  flower- 
thoughted  old  Greek,  Philostratus, 
which  I  will  read  you  if  you  like." 

"  I  admire  the  old  Gieek  sophist," 
answered  my  companion,  "  and  shall 
hear  what  he  says  with  pleasure,  and, 
if  I  recollect  aright,  he  has  cdebrsted 
a  prettycup-beiu^rin  more  than  (me 
of  his  glowing  letters." 

"  Yes,  ind^  he  has,  and  with  an 
eloquence  and  warmth  that  vouch 
for  his  sincerity.  Hear  this  one 
which  I  find  transcribed  into  mf 
note-book."  So,  sitting  down  be 
neath  a  tall  poplar  upon  a  green 
bank  overgrown  with  moss  and  wild 
flowers,  I  pulled  out  my  book  and 
read  for  my  iriend  as  follows  :— 


«  To  a  Pretty  Barmaid, 
'  Thy  cups  are  wrought  out  of  crystal ; 


V..ft      4.1.„     U.^J. 
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**  How  elenot,  howgracefH  how 
Gredan,  is  aJl  this !  The  crystal  cap 
he  tells  her  is  made  more  costly  hy 
her  touch,  its  lustre  is  borrowed  from 
her  beautiful  eyes,  the  liquid  that  it 
holds  haa  the  fragrance  and  sweetness 
of  her  lips,  even  water  which  die  has 
tasted  becomes  more  delicious  than 
wine,  and  no  one  who  has  touched 
her  lips  will  look  for  the  juice  of  the 

"1  dedare,"  exclaimed  H ,  "I 

never  before  thought  that  barmaids 
had  been  celebrated  by  bards  and 
philoaopbers  in  terms  such  as  these. 


rmff  iff  ^tmt^msii* aoratf  »m  nr» ^vx^futn, 
r«  )•  rmt  wm^tmf  i^vhifut  tit^^vf  vift^  nvrn 


Ta^  ran  ^ahn  mifutr$,  »mt  f^t  )«»iif  r«  Zlm^ 
TMT*    tnm    tvfi^f    fiuh      II«#«ty    irrmg 


have  appointed  thee  hisbsaatifal  and  se« 
doctife  oup-bearer ;  or,  if  thoa  wilt  not 
taste  wine,  poor  oat  for  me  a  draught  of 
water,  toach  the  cap  with  thy  lipe,  and, 
thas  filled  with  kiaaea,  hand  it  to  me.  He 
ia  no  true  lover  who,  after  lipa  like  thine, 
which  are  the  Tinea  of  Venaa,  looka  for 
a  goblet  of  the  grape.'* 


It,  however,  shews  me  that  Venus  is 
omnipotent  and  omnipresent,  and 
has  as  great  a  spell  of  enchantment 
for  sages  as  for  labourers.** 

^^ISA  is  it  only  now  vou  thought 
of  it,  you  great,  good-humoured* 
good-natured  fellow?  Ah  I  that  is 
not  the  only  thinff  I  shall  teach  yon 
before  we  part  Meanwhile,  listen  to 
the  love-letter  which  follows  that 
which  I  have  just  repeated,  and  tell 
me,  must  she  not  have  been  a  fasci- 
nating little  goddess  to  win  both 
from  such  a  greybearded  old  wise- 
acre as  Fhilostratus  ?** 


**Toth9Same. 

"  Thine  eyea  are  brighter  than  thy  cupa. 
Methinks  I  see  thy  lonl  within  them. 
The  freahneaa  of  thy  cheeks  ia  far  more 
lustroQS  than  the  ruby  of  the  wine; 
thy  features  are  clearer  far  than  the  snowy 
linen  tunic  around  thee,  and  thv  lipa  are 
washed  with  the  blood  of  roees ;  thou  seem. 
est  to  my  fancy  one  of  the  light,  aportivo 
wood.nymphs,  tripping  faun-like  through 
the  gro?ea,  and  tbme  eyea  the  daszling 
fbuntaina  o?er  which  ahe  preaides.  How 
many  dost  thou  detain  who  hasten  to 
thee  1  how  many  dost  thou  coax  in  who 
would  hare  pasaed  thee  by  1  how  many 
dost  thou  call  unto  thee  and  make  thy 
customers  1  I,  whenerer  I  behold  thee, 
feel  an  iuToluntary  thirat,  and,  whether  I 
win  or  no,  am  oonatrained  to  atep  into 
thee  and  stay  by  thee." 


wHTliv  tWa"  a*k\A   TT uffl  A      firttf  ft  M%««*«/z<Yr  the  olden  time,  with 
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Grooes,  and  Aphrodite  rujii|^  firom 
ihe  waters,  or  Phcelms  with  his 
Ijo-e  in  his  hand,  urns  and  vases  of 
silver  and  ciystal  lying  about,  gar- 
lands of  roses  and  wreaths  for  the 
temples,  and  casks  of  pnrple  Bromian, 
and  couches  covered  with  scarlet,  and 
dice  of  ivory,  and  mirrors  of  polished 
steel ;  and  then  the  living  divinities 
of  the  place,  barmaids  sueh  as  this 
we  have  had  described,  clothed  in 


the  light  Cots  peploa,  ao  dslieat^ 
fine  it  was  as  to  he  called  by  Pe- 
toromus  woven  ah.  Tmagrnft  aU  this, 
and  tell  me,  do  you  not  envy  those 
old  Greeks?^ 

When  I  turned  to  H for  an 

answer  I  found  he  was  fiist  asleep.  I 
soon  woke  him,  by  a  hearty  slap  on 
the  £ice,  and,  starting  up  firom  the 
green,  bank)  we  w^d^  Miwaidf. 


Chaptbb  XIY. 

<'  EU— Cum  omnia  nunc  vernent,  et  rideant  in  agris  demiror  esse  qui  foiDoiift 
nrbibut  delectentnr.  TI — Non  omnes  capiontnr  sspecta  flortmi,  ant  pratonnn  ter- 
ntntium,  sat  fontiom  Mnniumve :  aot  si  capiimtar  est  9liud  qaod  magis  jnyet**^ 

EkASMUB,  CoUo 

of  neatness  and  eomibrt.  ^  In  eyeiy 
window  we  saw  white  blinds;  and 
most  of  the  cottages  were  painted 
pi^  and  yellow,  and  bhie^  widi 
bright  green  doors.  We  passed  some 
old  ch&teanx,  but  were  not  mixh 
struck  by  their  appearance.  They 
are  usually  built  opposite  to  the 
gat€»,  and  approached  by  a  long, 
straight  path.  I  prefer  our  own 
custom  of  concealing  the  house  by  a 
turn  in  the  carriage-drive.  We  ssw 
corn-fields  in  abundance,  but  they 
were  a  rood  deal  choked  wi&  cockle. 
We  ^ned  at  Oi^h,  in  a  lifttk  pnb- 
lio-house,  on  the  sign-board  oCwIiicb 
we  saw  a  new  way  of  spelling  am  ie 
vie.  Our  hostess  was  a  fiit,  bostiiiig« 
kind  old  lady,  with  hsge  e«TtegB  in 
her  ears ;  and  provided  fbr  us  a  |^ct- 
sant  rural  dinner.  We  had  an  ome- 
lette, some  excellent  pork,  and  Dutch 
cheese.  H took  beer,  but  I  pre- 
ferred brandy  and  water ;  and  wmle 
I  rested  after  dinner,  I  took  notice  of 
the  place  in  which  we  sat.  The  floor 
was  of  red  tile,  and  neatly  sanded; 
rush-bottomed  chairs;  a  big,  open 

I  I  •  ^     1  1  y    i»n  -  J 


Years  ago»  when  I  had  a  mctuie 
illustrating  the  story  of  noor  Maria, 
in  Sterne,  and  saw  the  road  all  flat  and 
straight,  stretched  out  to  an  inter- 
minable lengthy  with  the  chaise  gal* 
loping  rapidly  over^  it,  ^^  the  poor, 
hapless  maiden,**  sitting  sorrowmlly, 
with  her  pipe  in  her  nand  and  the 
&ithful  little  Sylvio  by  her  side, 
near  a  tree,  at  tne  distance  (if  per- 
spective in  painting  be  of  any  worth) 
of  at  least  three  or  four  mues  from 
the  travellers,  I  wondered  much  that 
roads  in  France  diould  be  so  level 
and  so  long ;  and  I  was  inclined  to 
think  the  painter  was  the  maker  of 
these  roads,  and  that  they  existed 
only  in  his  imagination.  The  firsf 
lesffue  I  passed  over  on  my  way  from 
Cafius  dispelled  the  notion,  lliere  I 
saw  a  country  perfectly  flat. — the 
roads  level, —  not  a  hill  or  a  hillock 
to  be  seen  for  miles.  Before  us  and 
behind  us  we  could  see  to  an  im- 
mense distance;  all  was  sandy  and 
unpieturesque.  It  is  this  datnev 
which  makes  the  tour  through 
France  so   monotonous.     Nowhere 
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eartuiis  damasked  with  pink;  a 
cheny-wood  table,  with  a  coarse  but 
dean  doth,  white  plates,  and  blue 
iimgB  marked  )  mre.  Behold-  a 
Fr^eh  interior,  offered  freely  for  the 
nae  and  b«ieftt  of  any  aentfcnian  of 
the  Royal  Academy  who  wishes  to 
exhibit  a  sketch  of  the  author  in  his 
gfey  travelliiig  coat  at  the  next  ex- 
nifaiticni :  it  is  ncpi  very  splendid,  hot 
it  is  real  life.  However,  we  werv 
uMt  as  hi^py  as  if  we  were  in  the 
Tuileries  with  Lonis  Philip]^  Whfle 
ve  sat  at  dkmer,  three  Turks,  in 
searkt  tnrbana  aid  coal-bkdK  beiyrds, 
drore  hy  on  the  wnpom  of  a  vmbme, 
I  presoBie  they  were  on  their  way  to 
London ;  fior  they  conld  neTev  nave 
had  ai^  hnskiess  m  Calais. 


From  this  to  (ihra?elinas  is  about 
three  hours  walk.  It  is  a  strongly 
fortified  place,  and  you  make  a  con- 
siderable round  before  you  enter  the 
town,  which  is  as  wretched  as  pos* 
sible, —  like  an  Irish  town,  or  even 
worse.  I  wonder  why  they  fortified 
it ;  for  it  is  not  worth  the  expenses  c£ 
a  corporal*s  jpiard.  There  is  but  a 
angle  street  m  it,  yet  there  are  two 
churches.  On  the  road  thither  we 
found  several  little  images  of  saints 
and  ai^B(els  suspoided  from  the 
trees.  Soon  afler,  we  sat  down 
under  a  tree,  on  which  was  nailed 
an  elegant  image  of  the  Virgin,  in 
white  porcelain,  inclosed  in  a  g^ass 
case. 


Tis  plessant—'tis  pitasaat  in  sommer  time 

la  the  epreeo wood  to  spell  the  storied  rhyme 

When  nie  Ught  winds  above  'mong  the  fight  leaves  are  singing, 

And  the  song  of  the  birds  thioagh  your  heart  is  ringing ; 

Tis  plesBMit— *lis  pleasant,  where  happily  humming 

To  the  flowers  below  the  blillie  bee  is  oomiog, 

When  therivafot,  coy,  and  ashamed  to  be  seen, 

Ia  heaid  whiM»  it  hides  'aiong  the  grass  blades  green. 

Heig^o!  what  a  delightfiil  Bfb  I  ha^e  led  since  the  day  Ikft  soboril 


Chapteb  XV. 
••  Peiieg6y  nee  duWU  aobitas  evolvere  nngas."— Lucis  f  rvterivs. 
"  To  which  Fantagmel  oaswerod,  *  What  devilish  laognage  is  (his?    Thou  art 
kind  of  hecetic.'    '  My  lord,  no,'  said  the  schoUr."— .Rabblais. 

ing,  and  shivered  it  to  pieces.   At  this 
we    both    charitably  laughed   like 
Grimaldis ;  and  the  hostess,  getting 
out   of  humour,  slapped  both  the 
urchins  well  in  the  mce,  and  turned 
to  ourselves  to  get  paid ;  but  the  mo- 
ment she  saw  us,  the  contrast  ap- 
peared to  her  so  astmshing,  that  her 
Fres  dilated  to  twice  their  usual  sirc. 
told  her  I  was  a  dwarf,  travelling 
with    my  master  to  the  sea-coast, 
where  we  intended  to  set  up  a  show- 
box,  and  exhibit  ouwdyes,— he  as 
the  Pataaoxuan  Incredible,  and  I  as 
the   Limnutian   Incomprehensible; 


We  wallEed  on  to  Louane,  a  wretch- 
ed town.  Here  we  were  attackedby 
a  tribe  of  beggarsy — ra^^^ed  little 
boys  and  girl%  with  that  strange 
reddess  expression  of  countenance 
^di  poverty  gives  those  who  live 
upon  the  dolings  of  the  charitable, 
and  who  entreated  us  alternately  to 
bestow  an  alms,  '*  comma  un  brave 
motutevr;''  hut  we  turned  into  an. 
inn,  and  called  for  a  bottle  of  wine, 
which,  with  some  "  drops  of  brandv," 
we  found  singularly  refreshing  auer 
the  heaX  aodiODf  traveL  A  couple 
of  Yv)vfl   w«re   TJkvinflr  at  lulliards^ 


ftO* 


.A-  \^tvniwntsniu^  Ji  uur* 


L"l"»*> 


he  conld  not  remain  away  from  his 
wife,  who  had  gone  to  (Mend  with 
the  monkeys ;  and,  as  he  had  before 
stopped  her  just  asshe  wason  the  point 
of  doping  with  Mr.  Merryman,  he  did 
not  wish  to  expote  her  virtue  to  such 
another  temptation.  Our  hostess 
instantly  agreed  that,  nnder  the  dr- 
cumstanees^  it  would  be  cruel  to  ask 
us  to  stay ;  and  we  soon  after  took 
our  leave. 

The  road  from  this  to  Dunkirk  is 
very  straight,  and  very  good,  and 
encompassed  by  a  rich  country.  It 
is  lined  on  each  side  with  lofty  trees, 
so  that  it  resembles  an  immense 
avenue ;  and  in  the  centre  is  a  pave- 
ment of  large  granite  stones,  over 
which  we  met  a  dili^oe,  rumbling 
like  that  famous  line  m  Homer : — 

fifii^ai.^Iliad,  y.  223. 

The  view,  though  pleasing,  was 
monotonous.  We  got  mto  Dunkirk 
at  half-past  seven,  in  the  purple 
hour  of  sunset,  repeating  the  beauti- 
ful lines  of  Collins : — 

"  For  when   thy  folding    star   arising 

shews 
His  paly  circlet,  at  his  warning  lamp 
The  fragrant  hours  and  elves 
Who  slept  in  buds  the  day. 
And  many  a  nymph  who  wreathes  her 

brows  with  sedge 
And  sheds  the  freshening  dew,  and,  love- 
lier still. 
The  pensive  pleasures  sweet. 
Prepare  thy  shadowy  car.** 

The  Hotel  de  Sauvage  is  a  most 
excellent  inn,  and  Dunkirk  a  most 
splendid  town.  The  houses  are  large 
and  grand-looking,  the  streets  broad 
and  spacious,  the  women  fine  crea- 
tures, the  men  indifferent  animals. 
Charles  n.  sold  it  for  400,000Z., 
which  he  squandered  among  the  wo- 
men of  his  seraglio.  If  I  were  king  of 
England,  I  would  endeavour  to  buy 


Boast  beef  and  salad,  fried  aoks,  a 
roast  leg  of  mutton,  boiled  fowls, 
shrimps, bread,  and  beer;  andallfor 

a  franc  and  a  halfl     H and  I, 

like  thoroughbred  Cockneys,  drank 
an  immense  quantity  of  brandy-and- 
water,  which  excited  looks  of  "horror 
in  the  men  and  women  assembled, 
and  made  even  a  burly  rriahmaa 
near  me  gape  with  astonishment. 
Having  seen  few  Irishmen  before^ 
I  became  particularly  attentive  to 
this  chap,  in  order  to  draw  him 
out;  and  so  I  did,  to  my  c(»q- 
plete  satisffkction.  When  oar  host 
helped  him  to  some  meat,  the  fel- 
low said,  ^Je  sids  wxds  Hi  tr^  bien 
fortcamfartabiey  This  elegant  French 
paned  off  unnoticed.  In  England,  a 
peccadillo  of  this  kind  creates  shouts 
of  laughter.  In  France,  politeneas 
smothers  the  laugh.  He  then  tM' 
us  that,  on  his  way,  he  had  been 
overturned  in  the  dOij^nce.  *'  Avez 
vous  du  malf  inquired  the  con- 
ductor. "  No,  sir,"  says  the  Irisfa- 
man;  "/c  vied  ^vn  portmanteauJ* 
The  host  asked  him,  would  he  take 
some  roast  beef.  "  iVan,  numsiettr, 
je  vans  thank^"*  says  Paddy;  **/cA 
habe  sie  in  Angleterre  90  gut  Oehsenr 
braten,  que  je  ne  veux  pas  risquer  dt 
momgiame  di  cattivi  in  Fremda,^ 
This  hodgepodge  of  German,  French, 
and  Italian,  so  bothered  the  landlord, 
that  he  remained  entirely  speechless ; 

until  H ,  who  knows  all  kinds  of 

continental  dialects,  told  him,  in 
French,  that  Pat  meant  to  say,  that 
he  had  eaten  such  excellent  roast- 
beef  in  England,  he  did  not  choose  to 
run  the  nsk  of  eating  it  bad  in 
France.  This  was  certainly  an  Irish 
reason  for  refusing  a  good  thing; 
and  I  must  say,  that  I  seldom  ate 
better  beef  than  m  the  Hotel  de  Sau- 
vage at  Dunkirk.  The  company  re- 
tired in  about  three-quarters  of  an 

hour.    H and  I  remained,  and 

called  for  dws;  and,  turning  to 
the   waiter,   X  whispered   to  him, 
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Ia  CmfS.    Par  Diulia 

"  n  e«t  one  liqueur  aa  poete  plas  oh^ro^ 
Qui  Banaaoit  i  Virf^e,  at  qa'adoroit 

Voltaire; 
C'aat    toi,  divio  cdS,   dont   raimable 

liqueur. 
Sens  alt^rer  U  t^e  ^panooit  le  ooenr ; 
Aoasi,  qttand  mon  pilait  est  emoqcs^  par 

rape. 

At6o  pUuir  encore  je  goi^te  ton  breo* 

▼age. 
Qae  j'aime  a  preparer  ton  nectar  pr6« 

cieiix! 
Nnl  n'osnrpe  obex  moi  ce  soin  d6Uoieuz, 
Ssr  le  r6chaad  brdlmt  moi  seal  tooraant 

tagraine 
A  Tor  de  ta  conlcar  fait  sacc6der  T^b^e ; 
Moi  aeiil  contre  la  noix  qu'axment  sea 

dents  de  fer, 
Je  &i8   en  le  brojant,  crier  ton  fmit 

amer; 
Cbann6  de  ton  parAun  c*est  moi  senl  qui 

dans  Tonde, 
lafbae  i  mon  fojer  ta  poostiere  fi^conde ; 
Qui  tour  i  tour  calmant  excitant  tes 

booilloQS, 
Sttia   d'on   oeil  attentif  tes  16gers  tour- 


Eidin  de  ta  liqnenr  leotement  repos^ 
Dana  le  rase  fiunnt  la  lie  est  depos^e ; 
Ma  eoope,  ton  nectar,  le  miel  Am^ricain, 
Qoe  da  sac  des   roseaax    exprima   V 

Afrieain, 
Toat  est  pr^ :  da  Japon  V  ^mail  recoit 

tes  ondes, 
£t  seal  tu  r^unis  lea  tribats  des  deox 


Tbis  charming  melody  I  repeated 
about  six  times.  It  would  seem, 
howeyer,  that  my  music  was  not  ap- 
pieciated;  for  an  an^ry  yoice  de- 
manded from  one  of  the  bed-rooms, 
^Wbo  die  deuce  is  making  that 
confounded  noise?**  '^ Noise,  quotha  I 
%SMlkltAinMVi»  Bang  by  me  noise  /** 


C€fe$.    By  PiTmiox  Mvarar  O'Cal* 

LAOHAir. 

Tbe  sweetest  ditogbt  tbat  decks  tbepoef s 

board. 
Which    Virgil    wanted,    and   Voltaire 

adored. 
Art  thou,  delicioas  Ck)ms,..wbo  dost 

shed 
Warmtb  o*er  tbe  heart,  bat  painest  not 

the  head; 
What  though  my  palate  blanted  be  by 

time. 
With  joy  once  more  I  taste  thy  juice 

sublime ! 
Heavens !  how  I  lore  thy  nectar  to  pre* 

pare; 
No  one  with  me  that  joyoas  task  shall 

share. 
O'er  the  hot  chafing  dish  thy  grains  I 

throw, 
And  watch  the  golden  hues  to  jet  black 

grow; 
1^.1  alone  to  dust  thy  berries  {pnd ; 
This  forms  my  Paradise,«-thi8  soothes 

my  mind. 
Charm'd  by  thy  fragrance,  o'er  thee  I  in- 
fuse 
Boiled  water  pure  as  Aganippe's  dews ; 
Then  with  what  joy  I  watch  thy  bub- 

bliogs  clear. 
What  beauteous  cups  to  fancy's  eye  ap« 

pear. 
At  length,  when  rest  has  smoothed  thy 

surface  o'er. 
Into  the  foaming  urn  the  cream  I  pour ; 
My  cup  — thy  nectar,  and  the  honoy 

brought 
From  weatern  worlds  to  be  by  negroes 

wrought, — 
All  ^  all  is  ready !    Thoa,  my  dear  de* 

light. 
The  tributes  of  two  worlds  dost  here 

unite! 


Bursting  with  rage,  I  flun^  my  boots 
at  his  head ;  but  the  exertion  was  so 
great,  that  I  fell  back  into  bed,  and 
was  soon  &8t  asleep. 

Next  morning  I  obeeryed  that 
the  waiter  who  opened  the  door  for 
us  had  a  black  eye ;  but  I  never 
thought    of   aakuig    him  how    he 
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seyen  o*doek),  all  along  the  bordenr 
of  a  canal,  nchlj  set  on  both  sides 
with  flax  and  corn.  The  women  in 
the  fields  palling  up  the  flax  in 
large  bundles, — a  shnne  on  the  road 
raled  in,  with  a  Flemish  inscription, 
— a  multitude  of  frogs  lying  on  the 
edges  of  the  canal,  dozens  of  which 
we  caught  up  and  flung  into  the 
water,  and  then  pelted  mereileaslv 
with  stones — an  occupation  whioi 
realised  the  old  fable  in  JSsop  being 
fUn  to  us,  but  death  to  the  frogs, 
— this  is  all  we  saw  and  did  on  our 
way  to  Zydcoot.  We  had  for  break- 
flurt  cafi  noir^  petitBB  pahs^  and  eggs, 
sugar  white  and  candied,  butter,  and 
brandy.  Zydcoot  is  a  little  hamlet 
of  half-a-dozen  cottages.  The  wo- 
man of  the  house  was  a  fkt  Flemish 
gossip,  with  bare  legs  and  shoes ;  she 
was  making  butter  when  we  went  in ; 
was  coarse,  but  not  uncivil.  We 
left  at  ten  o'clock,  and  proceeded 
along  the  canal,  swallowing  nume- 
rous drops  of  brandy  br  the  way,— 
the  heat  and  exercise,  of  course,  pre- 
cluding their  taking  any  effect  on  us. 
As  soon  as  we  entered  the  Belgic 
frontier,  our  packs  were  ransack^  ; 
and,  greatly  to  our  disgust,  we  were 
henceforth  charged  two  sous  for  eau 
de  vie, — having  hitherto  purchased 
that  ambrosial  ichor  for  oi^  one 
sous.  At  mid-day  we  came  to  Iiimes, 
where  we  dined.  We  had  pea-soup, 
peas  sugared,  potatoes,  roast  mutton, 
sausages,  cheese,  cherries,  and  a  bot- 
tle of  vifi  ordinaire,  at  two  fhmcs 
each.  Here  were  cages  ftiU  of 
thrushes  which  warbled  delightf\illy 
while  we  dined.  One  of  these  birds 
was  a  remarkably  sly  old  fellow, — as 
demure  and  grave-lookinff  as  a  hooded 
monk.  He  must  have  oeen  either 
reared  in  an  abbey,  or  have  transmi- 


to  be  asleep,  or,  turning  his  head  to- 
wards the  other  thrushes,  seemed  to 
say, ""  Why  will  ye  make  that  fooUA 
noise,  ye  sUlybhrds  of  Fumes  r  He 
did  this  a  dozen  times ;  and  I  never 
saw  so  great  a  rogue  in  n^  life  with 
so  serious  a  look,  or  heard  so  excel- 
lent a  whistler.  One  series  of  nota 
was  so  like  "  Patrick's  Day  «  ^ 
Mondng^  that  I  started  up,  think- 
ing it  was  our  Irish  friend  of  the 
previous  evening  who  was  behind  us, 
and  almost  exacted  to  hear  "fTw- 
rahforlhe  RejfHxUr  but  it  was  tiie 
Bionk  himself.  The  moment  I  timed 
roimd  he  shut  his  eyes,  and  seemed 
fkst  asleep* 

We  hastened  on  to  Nieuport;  the 
tower  of  the  Hopital  dea  MaUdes  in 
which  is  seen  for  an  immense  distaiMx. 
It  is  a  huffe  hospital  for  so  little  a 
hamlet ;  y5  the  place  is  strongly  for- 
tified, and  approached  through  asexies 
of  winding  defiles.  As  we  crossed  the 
bridge,  the  guard  touched  their  hats 
to  us :  we  returned  their  salute.  The 
customhouse  is  a  handsome  bnildiog 
of  blue  stone.  As  I  passed,  a  very 
pretty  young  girl  with  blue  spectsdci 
came  out  and  stared  me  very  sted- 
fhstly.  I  was  told  she  was  a  school 
mistress. 

The  number  of  women  we  met  on 
the  road  from  this  to  Ostend,  sitting 
on  their  asses  and  riding  leisurely 
along,  exceeds  belief.  It  was  market- 
day,  and  they  were  all  returning  from 
Ostend.  They  had  panniers  of 
wicker  and  osier  slung  at  each  side 
of  their  donkeys ;  they,  had  all  gold 
and  copper  ear-rings,  and  a  few  wore 
gilt  crosses.  The  countnr  liooked 
most  wretched  and  unfruitful :  I  be- 
lieve there  were  not  any  battles  of 
consequence  fought  about  this  plaee. 
There  were  as  many  windndUs  si 
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We  stopped  at  the  H6M  ae  ilAodan^ 
I  pot  on  e  pair  of  red  slippen  end 
walked  mhout  the  town. 

Tlie  Hotel  de  Yille  is  painted  jd- 
loir,  wUh  Uirge  windoin,  the  Belgian 
standard  ^otkog  from  the  centre 
eoe  down  almoet  to  the  payement. 
Oppoeite  is  the  guaid-hoose  for  the 
soUiers  of  the  Ib«»  who  are  very 
iHmiriTitiTe,  and  might  be  aMe  to  fight 
an  army  of  cranes  or  Chinese,  bat  it 
wonkL  be  downright  murder  in  men 
to  attack  them.  The  Quai  de  TEm- 
perenr  is  the  finest  There  were  a 
W  ships  of  light  burden  in  the 
docks.  The  houses  are  qiacious,  and 
seem  the  residences  of  comfortable 
bwghers,  and  in  more  than  one  I 
saw  a  fine  face  ghttering  through 
the  azure  blinds  like  a  star  through 
a  rift  of  clouds.  The  houses  are  all 
punted  the  most  lively  colours,  and 
the  quays  are  planted  with  trees. 
One  sees  very  few  people ;  the  streets 
look  empty;  there  is  no  bustle,  no 
look  of  business  or  commerce.  To 
be  sure  we  saw  it  in  the  evening, 
when  trade  may  be  said  to  have 
ceased.  We  walked  into  the  eathe* 
dral,  a  building  of  lofty  dimensions, 
supported  by  broad  white  pillars :  a 
parcel  of  little  boys  were  playing 
nide-aDd-seek  about  the  doors.  The 
pulpit  and  confession-boxes  are  made 
of  brown  oak,  superbly  carved ;  the 
latter  put  the  pemtents  in  no  danger 
of  being  made  love  to  by  the 
priests,  tor  they^are  open  to  the 
view  of  all  the  world.  There  are  a 
number  of  pictures  representing  the 
paMion  of  Christ,  but  tney  are  dSead- 
fully  done.  Under  each  is  an  in- 
scription in  Flemish, — a  prayer  sug- 
gested by  the  subject  of  the  painting. 
I  yery  much  fear  the  soul  of  the 
artist  is  ill  at  ease ;  for  if  the  saints 
hare  any  influence  at  head-quarters, 
th^must  exert  it  against  a  man  who 
has  made  sueh  odicms  caricatures  of 
their  lives  and  adventures.  In  the 
centre  of  the  aisle  was  a  coffin  coyered 


an  old  erena  in  audi  Fkwah  as  il 
l^eased  Heayen,  what  was  the  mean- 
ing of  Uiis  mummery.  The  hag 
stitfed  at  roe  in  my  red  slippm  and 
sable  cap,  and  at  length  very  sni^- 
jMshly  tdd  me  in  h^h  or  low  Dutch 
(I  ooold  soarcely  nuke  out  which), 
that  this  was  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
On  the  outside  of  Uiis  church  is 
a  Virgin  in  a  glass  case  with  » 
pink  silk  or  satin  gown  and  a 
wig.  There  is  also  the  shrine 
of  some  saint  whose  name  I  did  not 
think  worth  inquiring  after.  For 
aught  I  know  he  may  nave  been  the 
renowned  St.  Boch,  of  whom  the  fol- 
lowing scandal  is  told :  ^  Certain 
citisens,**  say  the  records  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  of  1792,  '*  brought 
to  the  bar  a  silver  statue  of  St.  Roch. 
'  We  have  often  addressed  prayers 
to  this  fellow,*  said  one,  'to  avert 
the  political  flagues  which  have  made 
such  ravages  in  France :  he  has  ffiven 
us  no  answer.  We  imagine  his  suence 
may  probably  be  owing  to  his  present 
form,  and  therefore  bring  him  to 
you  that  he  may  be  converted  into 
specie,  hoping  that  in  his  new  shape 
he  will  better  contribute  to  drive  tne 
pestiferous  race  of  our  enemies  out 
of  France.'  This  harangue  was  heard 
vnth  loud  applause,  and  the  saint  was 
conducted  to  the  mint."  So  say  the 
annali.  Two  real  skulls  are  placed 
over  the  tomb  or  altar  of  this  saint, 
and  I  saw  a  couple  of  old  women 
praying  to  him  at  nine  o'clock  at 
night. 

Lfcaving  this  place  we  went  to  the 
Ley6e,  where  we  saw  a  most  gay  and 
brilliant  oonmany  taking  ices  and  all 
kinds  of  re&eshments.  There  was 
a  military  band,  and  a  large  collection 
of  our  dear  John  and  Jenny  Bulls. 
Little  they  dreamed  that  a  **  chiel" 
from  the  illustrious  Maganne  of 
jf'rtuer  was  among  them  taking  notes 
nnd  resolved  to  print  them.  We 
Bwam  about  in   the  sea  here  for 
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^  goiing  oyer  to  Ostend  and  means  to 
put  up  at  the  Hoid  de  Flanders  to 
take  with  him  the  December  and 
April  numbers  of  this  Magazine,  and 
give  them  to  her  with  my  compliments, 
and  I  am  sure  she  will  re^y  him 
with  a  smile  well  worth  ten  tunes  the 
trouble  he  shall  have  taken.  He 
cannot  put  up  at  a  better,  a  cheaper, 
or  a  more  accommodating  hotel  in 
eveiy  point  of  view.    The  chamber* 


maids  are  civH  and  weQ-lookins,  tiie 
waiters  worthy  of  an  English  hotel 
Only  that  I  have  cut  poetry  of  1^ 
for  Coke  and  Littleton,  I  would  write 
a  poem  in  her  praise ;  but  when  I 
visit  Ostend  next  summer,  I  shall 
carry  her  over  something  better  than 
a  sonnet.  But  this  much  I  may  vpgly 
to  her  from  the  first  canto,  fiMt^- 
second  stanza  of  the  furious  mad 
Orlando : — 


'*  La  yerg^ella  e  Bimile  alia  rOsa 
Ch'  in  bel  giardin  su  la  nativa  spina, 
Mentre  sola  e  sicura  9i  riposa 
Ne  gregge  nd  pastor  se  Tafvicina : 
L*  aura  aoave  e  1'  alba  rug^ndosa 
L'  acqua,  la  terra,  al  suo  hror  •'  inclhui ; 
Giovani  raghi  e  donne  inamarote 
Amano  aveme  e  seni  e  tempie  ornate." 


The  thought  and  comparison,  to  be 
sure,  is  taken  from  Claudian;  but 
my  Englishman  will  feel  more 
obliged  to  me  for  giving  him  an  op- 


portunity of  translating  the  beauti- 
ful Italian  for  the  little  girl,  than  the 
unfashionable  old  Latin. 


chaptbb  xvm. 

"  I  haye  of  a  long  time  known  you  to  be  a  great  lover  of  peregrination,  deaircm 
itill  to  learn  new  things,  and  still  to  see  what  you  have  never  seen  before.  We  shtU 
see  wonderful  thiogs,  take  my  word  for  it.''— Rabelais. 


In  the  momii^  at  half-past  six  we 
left  Ostend  for  Srussels  by  the  nul« 
way.  The  country  is  well  cultivated, 
flat,  and  unpicturesque.  We  stopped 
at  Ghent  at  a  quarter  past  eight, 
where  we  took  in  among  otner  travd- 
lers  a  big  fat  man  in  a  white  blouse, 
with  all  the  assurance,  impudence, 
and  vulgarity  of  that  overgrown 
cook  of  St  Catherine*s  College,  whom 
Titmarsh  met  and  wanted  to  box  in 
Bantry,  as  revealed   in   the   Irish 


brother  Fraserian,  but  the  fbar  of  & 
most  tremendous  beating'  luckily 
arose  up  before  my  eyes,  and  I  re- 
mained silent.  Sfint  Macarius,  in 
his  treatise  De  Liberiate  MeKtu, 
illustrates  the  dan^r  of  falling  into 
company  of  this  kmd  by  an  alnuioD 
to  the  Scotch  fiddle,  which  {dainlv 
proves  the  saint  to  have  been  a  Korto 
Briton   of  the  MH^uany   dan,— 

Jievi^  ym(,  says  he,  r«  ^ttfiM  «f«fl 
tv9%>Jm    iri^    *it  §tmmim^m»  mmmmtt 
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Chaptxb  XIX. 

'  Where  Bball  I  begin  with  the  endleM  delights 
Of  this  Eden  ofimlUners,  monkeys,  and  ugbts?'* 


.  BnuBela  is  a  beautifal  capital,  — 
I^ht,  air^r,  el^;aiit,  picture  -  like ; 
Moraed  with  fine  buildiDgs,  grand 
old  churcbea,  marble  palaces,  antiqae 
DUtfioin,  admirable  statues,  gardens, 
>par»,  and  fountains,  with  elevated 
■pote  from  which  the  loveliest  views 
of  the  city  may  be  gained,  and  the 
coontry  surrounding  you  on  all  sides 
wthin  ten  minutes^  walk  of  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  city.  The  streets 
ve  broad,  the  houses  elegantly  built, 
of  great  size,  and  mostly  painted 
^l»ite,  with  hall -doors  some  ten» 
wme  fourteen  feet  high,  with  court- 
yards and  gardens  attached.  Nearly 
all  the  windows  have  lattices,  whicn 
has  a  pleasing  effect,  and  all  are 
ftirmshed,  of  course,  with  those  pro- 
jecdngespioiw,  or  mirrors,  which  snew 
thelsdy  of  the  house  the  face  of  her 
visitor  directly  he  approaches  the 
door,  and  afford  her  full  time  to  de- 
Hberate  whether  she  shall  be  at  home 
or  not  The  people  are  extremely 
polite;  they  cannot  pass  a  dog  in  the 
itreets  without  takmg  off  the  hat, 
tnd  they  are  always  so  well  dressed 
tlttt  you  would  think  they  were 
mi%  to  a  ball.  They  are  a  very 
buy  people:  no  more  loiterers  here 
in  Uie  oommereijd  part  of  the  town 
than  in  Cheapsiae.  After  having, 
like  true  Cockneys,  eaten  an  immense 
qoantity  of  mutton  cutlets  and  drank 
nine  wine,  we  walked  to  the  church 
of  SS.  Michael  and  Gudule,  which  is 
the  great  lion  of  the  town.  We  paid 
a  fnnc  and  a  half  for  admission, 
vhich  we  were  assured  by  the  beadle 
(a  respectable-looking  man  dressed 


and  in  the  centre  chapel  eight  pMoet 
of  tapestry  of  resplendent  colours, 
though  upwards  of  200  years  old« 
were  suspended,  the  cords  being  gar- 
landed with  laurel-leaves,  whidi  nad 
an  eleo^t  effect.  Bound  the  church 
are  colossal  images  of  the  twelve  Ape- 
sties  in  white  marble.  The  pulpit  is  of 
oak,  and  represents  the  expulsion  of 
Adam  and  £ve  firom  Paradise.  Thk 
is  wonderful.  Adam  is  represented 
dressed  in  fig-leaves,  and  hiding  his 
face  firom  the  avenging  angel,  who 
hovers  over  him  with  a  sword  of  flame. 
Eve  is  represented  with  Uie  apple  in 
her  hano^  looking  wildly,  witn  di« 
shevelled  hair.  Above  her  is  Death 
exulting— a  skeleton,  ¥rith  a  spear  in 
his  bonv  hand.  The  very  skull  seems 
to  laugh  with  delight.  A  multitude 
of  beasts,  and  bir£,  and  fruits,  and 
flowers,  are  all  about  the  garden. 
This  forms  the  pillar  of  the  pulpit. 
The  pulpit  itself  is  surrounded  by 
oaken  drapery  gilded  at  the  e^;es ;  the 
tassels  also  are  gilded,  and  the  folds 
have  all  the  softness  of  tapestry.  They 
resemble  the  carvings  of  Grinling 
Gibbons.  A  pink  curtain  forms  the 
back  of  the  pulpit,  and  on  the  canopy 
is  a  white  dove  as  if  descending. 
Above  is  the  figure  of  a  woman 
holdii^  a  cross.  It  is  about  thirty 
feet  h^h  altogether.  The  effect  is 
very  £e,  and  would  be  much  in- 
creased,  in  my  judgment,  if  the  oak 
were  polished.  The  confession-boxes, 
made  of  the  same  oak,  are  very  ele- 
gant. Our  carvings  in  the  Temple 
Church,  of  which  we  are  so  proud, 
are  not  to  be  compared  to  some  we 
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aisles  are  low-bottomed  chairs  covered 
with  velvet,  black,  green,  and  crim- 
son, with  gilt  nails.  From  this 
church  we  walked  to  St.  Catherine's. 
Here  is  an  ima^  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  dear  to  the  Negro  race  (if 
any  are  in  BruMels),  for  both  idok 


have  black  faces.  This  is  French 
politeness  carried  into  religious  mat- 
ters with  a  vengeance.  From  this 
we  went  to  the  Church  of  the  Sab- 
Ions,  where  we  saw  a  black  marble 
slab  to  the  memory  of  the  poet 
Kousseau: — 


"  Ici  on  6t6  d6pos6s  le  19  D^cembre,  1842, 
Par  ordre  de  S.  M.  Leopold  1^  Boi  des  Beiges, 
£t  par  les  soins  du  Ministre  de  Tiiit^rieare  J.  B.  Bofibon, 
IjQB  Testes  mortels  du  Poete, 

J.  B.  Rousseau, 

N6  a  Pans  le  6  Avril,  1670, 

Mort  en  exil  k  Broxelles  le  17  Mars,  1741." 


The  erection  does  honour  to  the 
taste  of  King  Leopold. 

We  then  went  to  the  Place  des 
Martyres,  for  so  the  beggars  who 
were  shot  like  doss  in  the  squabble 
of  1830  are  called.  Here  they  are 
buried.  A  mausoleum  is  made  over 
them  with  four  female  figures  in 
white  stone,  whose  faces  express 
deep  anguish.  Underneath  is  a  square 
cemetery  supported  by  coloniudes, 
and  on  the  walls  of  which  are  in- 
scribed the  names  of  the  men  who 
were  slain.  One  Lrishman  is  among 
the  rest,  Darnel  Callaghan  firalla- 
ghan  of  Cork,  ^^  a  truly  gallant  and 
chivalrous  pig-butcher,**  says  the  in- 
scription, **  who  died  fighting  for 
liberty.**  A  soldier  is  always  on  guard 
and  one  of  the  iree$  ofUbertif  is  here, 
planted  in  the  square.  Looking  at 
It  I  could  not  help  Maculating  in  the 
words  of  that  dear,  delighuul  old 
ToiT,  Mrs.  Trollope,  "  I  will  also 
eonfeas  that,  to  my  taste,  the  tree  of 
liberty  as  ike  symbol  of  aaMrchy  is 
called,  bearing  its  lank  unaeemly 
height  Uke  a  taU  hdlu  before  Um 
wimow  of  the  king*B  palaoe,  is  li^r  no 
means  a  graceful  addition  to  the 
scene.     Its  branches  are,  however. 


the  rooms  are  hung  with  erimsoti 
satin  and  gold,  blue  satin  and  gold, 
&C.  &c.  We  walked  into  the  park ; 
it  is  a  pretty  one.  Here  is  tlie 
fountain  mto  which  Peter  the  Great 
tumbled  one  niffht  when  he  fot 
drunk.  It  is  in  a  little  hollow,  and  is 
almost  obscured  by  trees.  At  one 
end  of  the  park  is  an  Oriental  kiosk 
of  some  eleeance ;  aroimd  it  are  bmtf 
of  the  twdve  Caesars,  and  seats.  I 
flung  myself  on  one,  and  dozed  awaj* 
among  the  nursery-maids,  that  Vn% 
summer*s  day. 

The  Boulevards  are  an  agreeable 
promenade.  That  called  a£r  Wa- 
terloo is  the  finest  The  lower  older 
of  people,  who  awaim  about  the 
suburbfl,  all  wear  ^e  eabaU^  or 
wooden  shoes.  It  was  from  these,  in 
addition  to  Pope  and  Popery,  and  the 
disagreeable  appendage  of  biaas  mo- 
ney, that  the  gre^  and  good  King 
William  HI.  is  reported  to  have  de- 
livered the  Irish.  From  the  late 
census  it  appears  that  there  are 
7,060,000  Papists  in  the  Emerald 
isle,  so  that  the  deliverance  of  the 
Dutchman  would  seem  to  be  ratber 
problematical, — though  that  he  de- 
livered them  fixm  hraas  monev.  and 
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At  nkht  we  had  a  silTer  moon, 
briUiantmaeloiidleflBsky.  I  wandered 
about  through  the  wont  parts  of  the 
toWn,  and,  at  length,  found  myself  in 
a  low  cabaret,  surrounded  hy  tnieTes, 
cut-throats,  and  some  of  the  yilest 
things  in  creation.  I  hethought  me 
of  some  of  my  wild,  eccentric  ramhles 
Uut>iigh  London,  and  resolved  to  see 
Continental  life  in  its  worst  feature. 
I  stayed  there  till  midnight,  treating 
ray  companioBi  to  tobacco,  beer, 
azM  cakes,  listening  to  rude  sonss 
tad  jests.  Strange  enough  I  felt 
no  apprehenmon;  and  it  was  not 
Ttntll  1  wended  homeward  through 
the  solitary  old  streets,  that  the  dan- 
ger which  I  had  escaped  flashed 
across  m^  mind.  But  I  am  sure  if  I 
had  got  mto  a  squabble  there,  unless 
they  stabbed  or  shot  me  at  once,  my 
good  luck  would  extricate  me.  I 
bare  been  in  a  hundred  dangerous 
places,  and,  thank  Heaven !  have 
nerer  fallen  into  harm. 

There  was  a  grand  procession  of 
the  Host  through  the  streets  on  the 
fbUowinff  Sunday.  Silver  lamps  and 
golden  ehalices—a  gilded  canopy,  be- 
neath which  two  priests  supported 
the  Host,  the  senior  holding  the 
pfeciotis  chalice  in  which  it  was  en- 
shrined— a  guard  of  infantry  and 
cavalry— trumpets  blowing— a  crowd 


of  oarriageB  filled  with  our  dear, 
beautiild  countryw<mien — the  shops 
in  the  Rue  Montagne  de  la  Ck>ur  all 
open,  with  their  finest  finery  exposed 
— the  sun  shining  brilliantly — music 
soundinff,  and  hymns  resounding — 
behold  tne  procession  of  the  Host  I 

The  Museum  is  a  queer  place. 
There  is  an  excellent  coUection  of 
8tu£RNl  birds  and  beasts )  the  mon- 
keys are  a  very  important  feature  in 
this  collection.  The  pictures  are 
good;  but,  as  I  lost  my  Catalogue 
and  notes  in  Coblents,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  give  any  account  of  them. 
I  must  not,  however,  omit  a  "  Last 
Judgment."  One  of  the  devils,  who 
is  tearing  a  man  asunder,  has  a  face 
amairinriy  like  Lord  B- — .  I 
protest  I  never  was  so  struck.  The 
likeness  is  astonishing,  and  it  had  an 
effect  on  me  similar  to  that  which 
the  black,  fiery  eyes  of  the  portrait  of 
Cfesar  Borda  are  said  to  have  had  on 
Byron.  We  did  not  meet  a  decently 
dressed  person  in  the  Museum, — per- 
haps I  should  correct  m3rself,  and 
say  we  did  not  meet  a  gentleman  or 
laoy.  All  the  visitors  were  of  the 
meaner  class.  Down-stairs  there  is 
an  armory.  There  k  the  horse  <tf 
the  Archduke  Albert,  stuffed  and 
presented,  with  the  fbllowing  inscrip- 
tiwi,  never  befbre  printed : — 


"  Siste  gradum,  Spactator,  ego  de  aoanne  dioor 

Nobilit :  at  presto  nobilitate  rei. 
Archiduci  Alberto  subtrajii  corpora  quondam 

Qutndo  prope  Ostendani  martia  EryuBia  erat. 
Illomqite  Mipui  pugnaatdm  hoatiHbua  annie» 

Cam  rel  ei  rami  Tel  mois  sabeaiida  fuit. 
Me  magia  ai>debal  Miles  quia  Virginia  ioatar, 

Cemebat  nivea  oraaoere  fitmte  iabam. 
Hino  ut  BM  taperet  erebro  ana  spioiila  et  aaaas,^ 

Is  eaput  imoti  aubjioet  ArcbidaoiM 
Evasi ;  edunque  w'tpum,  meqiie  ipae  raduxit 

IncohmMBi  noatr«  sob  erat  boni  aecia, 
Asc  aDno  vertente  de  q«o  evasimus  ambo 

Nobilis  interii :  cemite  onalia  eram/' 
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he  learned  French,  and  he  had  come 
to  Brussels  to  learn  it.  He  had  all 
sorts  of  hooks,  and  prated  French  to 
every  one  he  saw.  At  night  I 
slroUed  into  the  kitchen,  and  laughed 
with  the  scullions  and  waitresses. 
The  first  were  neither  fat  nor  foolish, 
the  second  were  genteel  and  good- 
looking.  TiUdng  up  a  prayer-hook 
from  the  table,  it  opened  of  itself  at 
the  foUowing  prayer : — 

"  Priere  pour  Obtenir  de  5^  Joseph  la 
Grace  defavre  un  Bon  Mariage, 

*'  Grand  Saint  Joseph,  puisque  les 
bons  mariages  se  font  an  Ciel,  je  tous 
coDJare  bien  humblement  par  le  bonbeur 
incomparable  qae  tous  re^ntes,  lorsque 
V0U8  f&tes  fait  le  rrai  et  llgitime  6pouz 


de  la  Sainte  Vierge  Marie,  Mere  de 
Dien,  de  m*aider  a  troa?er  qnelqne  parti 
favorable  a  ma  condition  nn  man  (oa 
une  compagne  fidele)avec  leqoel  je  puisae 
aimer  et  bien  servir  mon  Dien,  en  bonne 
union  et  concorde,  et  attirerpar  ce  moyea 
les  celestes  b^^dictiona  snr  notre  fa- 
mille.    Ainsi  soit  il." 

I  turned  over  all  the  rest  of  the 
book,  and  every  page  was  as  new  as 
the  day  it  had  come  from  the  printera, 
all  but  this  little  one,  which  appeared 
to  have  been  read  morning,  nocm, 
and  night,  without  intermission.  I 
discovered  that  it  belon^[ed  to  the 
cook.  Thereupon,  what  lesta,  what 
jokes,  what  shouts  of  laughter  arose ! 
We  kept  up  a  fire  of  humcmnis  salliei 
till  near  midnight. 


Chapteb  XX. 

"  Tbe  spirit  of  my  dream  tben  led  me  on 
To  where  the  clang  of  battle-firav  was  heard,— 
Where  drum  and  trumpet  echoed  through  my  brain. 
With  shrieks,  and  cries  of  victory  and  death  ; 
While  the  wild  war-horse,  riderless,  rushed  forth. 
Trampling  alike  the  dying  and  the  dead/' — T.  J.  Ousslbt. 


1  intended  to  have  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  field  of  Waterloo,  and 
the  forest  of  Soignies,  and  La  Belle 
Alliance,  and  the  chateau  d*  Hougo- 
mont,  and  the  Waterloo  pyramid, 
250  feet  high,  with  the  bronze  lion 
on  the  summit,  twenty  feet  long,  but 
I  find  I  have  not  room.  I  got  some 
bullets,  which  my  Mend  Mr.  Kickis- 


son  has  placed  in  his  museum;— 
whether  genuine  or  not  I  cannot  say, 
but  the  old  woman  from  whom  th^ 
were  purchased  protested  so  strongly 
on  the  subject,  that  it  would  be  worse 
than  sacril^;e  to  doubt  her.  The 
only  thing  at  Waterloo  worth  seeing 
is  the  inscription  on  the  Marquess  <» 
Anglesea's  leg : — 


"  Ci  est  enterr^  la  jambe, 

De  riUuitre  et  vaillaint  Comte  Uxbridge, 

Lieutenant  G6n6ral  de  S.  M,  Britannique« 

Commandant-en-chef  la  cavaliere 

Anglaise,  Beige  et  HoUandaise, 

Blets^  le  18  Juin  1815, 

A  la  memorable  bataille  de  Waterloo ; 

Qui  par  son  heroiame,  a  concourse  au  triomphe, 

De  la  cause  du  genie  humain, 

Glorieusement  d6cidi§e  par  1'  ^clatante 

Victoire 

Duditjour." 

Under  this  George  Caxming  wrote     but  both  were  quite  unworthy  of  ft 
two  well-known  lines.  capital  like  Bnusels.    We  ^topped 
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ptrt  whh  tree0.    The  rarroimdiiig 
hills weie dotted  withneatyillas.  The 
churehes  in  this  town  are  wretched. 
I  devoted  several  hours  to  them,  but 
saw  nothing  worth  speaking  of.    We 
kft  lieee  at  five  o*ciock  in  the  morn- 
ing in  Uie  diligence,  from  the  Hotel 
de  la  P(Hnmelette-Hi  wretched  place, 
bid  attendance,  bad  every  thing.  As 
we  drove  through  the  town,  we  could 
see  the  peoj^e  going  to  work,  every 
one  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.    Our 
oonductor  smoked  all  the  way,  and 
asked  me  several  questions.     The 
e(Mmtry  to  Aix  la  Chapelle  is  very 
hk,  but  nothing  like  our  rich  Eng- 
lish cultivation.      We  saw  several 
children,  dirty  and  squalid,  and  wear- 
ing only  a  thin  shirt — a  pleasing 
BQimner  garment.    They  are  thickly 
^ting  all  this  country  with  poplars, 
tor  younff  loven  a  hundred  years 
kenee.    At  the  fourth  stage  we  took 
np  (me  of  those   Prussian   police, 
who  wear   long  swords  and  mus- 
taehkM,  and  seem  more   like   cut- 
throats than  an  organised  civil  force. 
When  we  came  to  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
a  hi  man  at  the  post-house  asked  me, 
in  English,  **  Had  I  any  thing  pro- 
kibited?''    I  answered,  "No7  T3ut 
the  fellow,  nevertheless,  searched  my 
PKk  from  bottom  to  top.    Of  course, 
he  found  nothing  seizable.    K  he 
W,  I  would  have  kicked  up  a  row 
«fore  I  parted  with  it. 

The  great  square  of  Aix  la  Cha- 
V^  (or  Aachen,  as  the  Germans 
^  it)  has  an  Eastern  look.  The 
^'"Wiogs  are  irregular,  and  strangely 
"ficorated.  Some  have  gilded  bal- 
*W"a;  some  double  rows  of  narrow 
^'Midowg;  several  have  pilasters, 
Jjjch  give  them  the  air  of  jmlaces  in 
^1'  There  is  a  lai^e  bronze  foun- 
^  ^h  a  stetue  of  Charlemagne, 
•^  two  dolphins  throwing  up  jets  of 
^tt.  There  is  the  Hotel  die  Ville, 
^an  air  of  barbaric  grandeur  that 
^^^  so  old,  you  fancy  Charlemagne 
^  have  <fined  in  it  a  hundred 
taneg.   There  are  the  Prussian  mar- 


Here  is  the  great  church  which 
contains  the  bones  of  Chasi^- 
MAGNx;  an  enormous  silver  lamp, 
twelve  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  shai>e 
of  a  crown,  is  suspended  over  his 
grave  by  an  iron  chain  sixty  or  se- 
venty feet  long.  Here  is  the  marble 
chair  in  which  the  monarch  sat  when 
he  was  crowned.  Here  is  the  skull 
of  the  splendid  and  imperial  lecher, 
and  the  arm  that  wielded  the  world. 
It  is  inscribed, — 

**Brachium  Sakcti  Caboli  MaonV' 

and  is  exhibited  for  about  three  shil- 
linffs  to  the  curious. 

And  is  it  come  to  this?  Is  the 
stem  monarch's  head  and  strong 
right  arm  thus  made  a  bauble  to 
ni^e  the  rabble  stare,  and  the  in- 
quisitive gape?  Are  the  relics  of 
him,  beneath  whose  footstool  the 
earth  trembled,  thus  recklessly  dis- 
entombed, to  purchase  wine  for  nriests, 
and  custards  for  the  bishop?  In 
truth  it  is  so.  Come  hither,  kings 
and  emperors,  and  behold  the  folly  of 
your  pride!     Hither,  then,  to  this 

{>lace,  ye  powers  and  dominations,  and 
earn  a  lesson  of  wisdom  I 

"  To  what  base  uses  we  may  return, 
Horatio!  Why  may  not  imagination 
trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander  till  he 
find  it  stopping  n  bunghole  1  As  thus : 
^Alexander  died,  Alexander  was  bu- 
ried, Alexander  returneth  to  earth ;  the 
dust  is  earth ;  of  earth  we  make  loam, 
and  why  of  that  loam,  whereto  he  was 
converted,  might  they  not  stop  a  beei- 
barreU 

Imperious  Cssar  dead  and  turn'd  to  clay, 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away. 
Oh !  that  the  earth  which  kept  the  world 

in  awe. 
Should  patch  a  waU  to  expel  the  wiulet'a 
flaw." 

So   full  of  irutli  is  all  tliat  \Vve 
wondrous  man  of  Avon  -wrote  . 

These  relics  are  evidently  tlie  \jon^ 
of  no  common  man ;  they  a^r^  the 
bones  of  a  giant,  miehty,  stronR  aJid 
unwi^ldv.     Beside  this  grave  ^_avo- 
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What  a  consolation  to  the  lowly!  From  the  dhoreh  I  itrolkd 
The  meanest  beggar  that  now  crawls  into  the  Verein  Garten,  and,  fling- 
abont  these  aisles,  and  exhibits  his  ing  myself  down  beneath  one  of 
sores  for  money,  would  not,  for  the  the  green  trees  that  shaded  me  from 
combined  glory  of  Charlemagne  and  the  rich  sunlight,  but  did  not  ob- 
Buonaparte,  barter  the  fbw  remain*'  struct  either  £e  view  of  the  land- 
ing 3rears  of  lus  wretched  existence,  scape  which  I  coyeted,  or  the  perfame 
So  wise  was  the  saving  of  the  man  of  of  the  flowers  from  the  neighboutiog 
old,  that  the  paltriest  insect  ii  more  gardens,  I  reflected  on  those  charm- 
to  be  valued  than  the  br^htest  of  mg  passages  in  the  works  of  Oosdey, 
the  stars,  for  it  contains  a  pnnciple  of  — a  true  poet,  filled  with  the  true 
life  within  it  of  which  the  star  is  Olympian  fire  ofgenius,  and  destined, 
destitute.  To  a  superficial  reader  as  I  think,  one  day  to  fill  a  Mm 
this  aphorism  ma^  appear  question-  next  to  Shelley,  tne  most  poetieil 
able,  but  if  he  will  just  pause  upon  imagination  since  Spenser  and  Shak" 
it  for  twenty  minutes,  he  will  per-  speare:  — 
ceiye  its  wisdom. 

"  Summer. 

The  full  ripe  corn  is  bending^ 

In  waves  of  golden  light, 
The  new-mown  hsy  is  sending 

Its  scents  upon  the  oi^ht. 
The  breese  is  softly  lighmg, 

To  cool  the  parched  flowers ; 
The  rain  to  see  them  dying, 

Weeps  forth  its  genUe  showers. 
The  merry  fish  are  playing 

Adovrn  yon  crvstal  stream. 
And  night  from  day  is  straying, 
As  twilight  gives  its  gleam. 
And  thus  manhood  in  its  prime  is  full,  and  ripe,  and  strong, 
And  it  scarcely  deems  that  time  can  do  its  beauty  wrong  ; 
Like  the  merry  fish  we  play  adown  the  stream  of  life, 
And  we  reck  not  of  the  day  that  gathers  what  is  rife. 

"  Autumn. 

The  flowers  all  are  fading. 

Their  scents  are  rifled  now. 
And  night  sends  forth  her  shading 

Along  the  mountain's  brow  ; 
The  bee  hath  ceased  its  winging 

To  flowers  at  early  morn, 
The  birds  have  ceased  their  singing. 

The  scythe  hath  mown  the  com ; 
The  haryest  now  is  gathered. 

Protected  from  the  clime,^. 
The  leaves  are  seared  and  wither'd, 

That  late  slione  in  theif  prime. 

Thus  when  fourscore  years  are  gone  o*er  the  frail  life  of  mtti,> 
Time  sits  heavy  on  his  throne,  as  near  his  brow  we  scan ; 
LikA  the  autumn  leaf  that  falls  when  winds  the  branches  wave, 
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LIBRARY  Ot  ALEXARDRIA  BT  THE  SARACEK», 

UNDER  THE  CAtlPtt  OMAR. 


AuzAiTDiiiA,  oiaee  a  Pagan  city,  then 
t]ie  seat  of  philosophy  and  mysticism, 
soon  after  semi- Jewish,  and  the  cradle 
of  Christianity,  then  the  receptacle  of 
Maflsnlmans  of  varioas  sects,  at  length 
beeame  the  ahcde  of  theophilan* 
thropy,  by  &Toar  of  the  freedom  of 
worship,  and  still  greater  freedom 
d  omnions,  introduced  by  30^000 
preachers,*  that  ont-tongued  her 
Mamelucks  in  eloquence.  But  the 
Akiandrta  of  Buonaparte  was  no 
lopger  the  Alexandria  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, nor  even  of  Omar.  The  new 
conqueror  found  no  traces  left  of  the 
library ;  which,  even  to  this  day,  is 
still  an  object  of  regret. 

At  the  moment  we  are  tracing 
these  lines,  instead  of  the  numerous 
population  closely  packed  within  the 
walls  of  ancient  Alexandria,  a  small 
number  of  Arabs,  together  with  some 
Europeans,  are  encamped  upon  its 
nnns.  Five  hundred  thousand  souls 
are  reduced  to  forty  thousand,  and 
even  this  is  a  great  improvement 
iince  1820,  when  the  town  only  num- 
bered ten  thousand  inhabitants.    For 


the  distance  of  a  league  around  its 
ramparts,  the  soil  is  covered  with 
gigantic  ruins.  Huge  blocks  of  gra- 
nite, that  are  so  many  silent  monu- 
ments of  the  glory  of  Sesostris*  de- 
scendants, and  marble  columns  of  a 
more  recent  date,  recaUing  the  reign 
of  the  Ptolemies,  shapeless  and  trun- 
cated frugments  of  pillars,  and  enor- 
mous masses  of  stone,  that  the  more 
degenerate  race  of  these  days  would 
be  unable  to  raise, — such  are  the 
remains  of  the  mighty  city,  once  the 
queen  of  the  commercial  cities  of  the 
earth ;  but  we  seek  in  vain  for  the 
ashes  or  the  site  of  its  far-famed 
library.  These  giant  archives  of  the 
genius  of  antiquity  are  vulgarly  sup- 
posed to  have  been  reduced  to  ashes, 
at  the  taking  of  Alexandria  by  the 
Arab  Mahometans. 

Several  authors  have  denied  the 
auUienticity  of  the  fact,  and  endea- 
voured to  clear  the  Islamites  of  so 
heavy  a  reproach.  We  shall  present 
an  abstract  of  their  reasons,  to  which 
WB  shall  add  our  own  comments. 


I.  — SHORT  BISTORY  OP  THlC  LIBHART  BSPOR^  tHfc  SARACfiNi* 


Alexandria  became  a  rich  and 
flourishing  city  shortly  after  her 
foundation  by  the  conqueror  of  India. 
Her  importance  incremd  under  the 
successors  of  Alexander.  Like  other 
^t  dties,  Alexandria  was  divided 


most  commercial  of  cities,  he  likewise 
wished  her  to  become  the  cradle  of 
sdenoe  and  philosophy.  By  the  ad- 
vice of  an  Athenian  emigrant,  Deme- 
trius of  PhaleroSi  this  prince  estl^- 
Wished  a  society  of  learned  and  scicn- 
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Bat  both  are  mistaken  on  this 
pmnt  Ammianus,  in  the  rest  of  his 
namtiye,  evidently  confounds  Sen- 
peum  and  Bruchion.  It  has  been 
proved  that  CieBar  only  destroyed 
some  edifices  in  the  latter  portion  of 
the  town,  and  not  the  entire  cit^. 

Snetonios  (in  his  Life  of  Donutiao) 
mentions  that  this  emperor  sent  some 
amanuenses  to  Alexandria,  for  the 
purpose  of  copying  a  quantity  of 
books  that  were  wanting  in  his  li- 
brary; consequently  a  library  ex- 
isted in  Alexandria  a  long  while  after 
Cttsar.  Besides,  we  know  that  the 
Serapeum  was  only  destroyed  aj>. 
391,  by  the  order  of  Theodosius. 

Doubtless  the  library  suffered  con- 
siderably on  this  last-mentioned  oc- 
casion ;  but  that  it  still  partly  existed 
is  beyond  a  doubt,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Oroses,  who,  tvrenty- 
four  years  later,  made  a  Toyage  to 
Alexandria,  and  assures  us  that  be 
**  saw,  in  several  temples,  presses  full 
of  books,'*  the  remains  of  ancient 
libraries.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  this  author,  as  well  as  Seneca 
(De  TronquSUtate  Animi^  cap.  ix.), 
estimates  the  number  of  volumes 
burnt  by  Csraar  at  400,000 ;  and,  as 
it  appears  that  the  toUd  number  of 
books  of  the  two  libraries  amounted 
to  700,000,  there  remains,  together 
with  the  portion  saved  fh>m  the  con- 
flagration of  the  former  libreiy,  a 
residue  of  ft*om  3  to  400,000  vo- 
lumes, which  composed  the  second 
library. 

The  trustworthy  Qroses,  in  415,  v 
the  last  witness  we  have  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  libnuy  at  Alexandria.  The 
numerous  Christian  writers  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  who  have 
handed  down  to  us  so  many  triflii^ 
fiicts,  have  not  said  a  word  upon  this 
important  subject 

We,  therefore,  have  no  certain 
documents  upon  the  fate  of  our  h- 
brary  from  415  to  636,  or,  aceording 
to  others,  640,  when  the  Arabs  took 


volumes,  and  either  thinking  that  the 
edifice  could  not  well  make  room  for 
any  more,  or  being  desirous,  fhmi 
motives  of  jealousy,  to  render  his 
name  equally  fiunous  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  similar  monument, 
founded  a  second  library  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Serapis,  called  the  Serapeum^ 
situated  at  some  distance  friHu  the 
Bruchion,  in  another  part  of  the 
town.  These  two  libraries  were  de- 
nominated, for  a  length  of  time,  the 
Mother  and  the  Daughter. 

During  the  war  with  Egypt,  Csesar, 
having  set  fire  to  the  exo^s  fleet, 
which  happened  to  be  anchored  in 
the  flnreat  port,  it  communicated  with 
the  Bruchion ;  the  parent  library  was 
consumed,  and,  if  any  remains  were 
rescued  from  tiie  flames,  they  were, 
in  all  probability,  conveyed  to  the 
Serapeum.  Consequentiy,  ever  after, 
there  can  be  no  question  but  of  the 
latter. 

Euerffetes  and  the  other  Ptolemies 
enlarged  it  successively;  and  Cleo- 
patra added  200,000  manuscripts  at 
once  from  the  library  of  King  Per- 
gamos,  eiven  her  by  Mark  ^tony, 
— a  noble  present,  which  proves  that 
women  of  gallantry  have,  now  and 
then,  benefited  the  world. 

Let  us  follow  the  traces  indicative 
of  the  existence  of  this  library. 

Aulus  Gellius  and  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellus  seem  to  insinuate  that  the 
whole  of  the  Alexandrian  library  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  time  of 
CsBsar.  The  former  observes,  in  his 
AtHc  Nights  (book  vi.  chap.  17), 
"  The  number  of  books  collected  to- 
gether in  Egypt  hy  the  Ptolemies  was 
enormous,  amounting  to  700,000  vo- 
lumes; but  they  were  all  burnt 
duxinff  the  first  war  in  Alexandria, 
not  through  any  nremeditated  de- 
sign, but  through  tne  carelessness  of 
t£s  soldiers  ami  the  allied  troops.** 
And  the  latter  (book  xxii.  chap.  16 
of  his  Hietory)  makes  the  following 
remark :  — ^^  The  Serapeum  contained 
an  iiifi«tiinA,hlA   lihmrv    nf  ^nnnoA 
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than  flz  CGitnms,  nobody  in  Europe  witboat  thua  ;  or  they  disigree  wi  A 
took  the  trouble  of  MoerUiningwnat  God's  book,  in  which  otsa  thej  ought 
hd  beoome  of  the  Hbranr  of  Alex-      '^t  to  be  preMrred.'     And,  in  oonao- 

quanoe,  Amrou  £bno  1«Af  otusod  them 
to  be  distribnted  amongst  the  different 
hatha  of  the  citj,  to  aenre  as  fuel.  In 
this  manner  they  were  consumed  in  half- 
a-year." 

When  this  account  of  Abulfarage's 
was  made  known  in  £urope,  it  was  at 
once  admitted  as  a  fact,  without  the 
least  question :  it  soon  gained  ffround, 
and  with  the  multitude  it  had  the 
honour  of  passing  for  incontestable 
truth. 

Since  Pococke,  another  Arab  his- 
torian, likewise  a  physician,  was  dis- 
covered, who  gave  pretty  nearlv  the 
same  account.  This  was  Abdollatif, 
who  wrote  tO¥rards  1200,  and  conse- 
quently prior  to  Abulfarage.  The 
publication  of  his  work  is  owing  to 
M.  Paulus,  a  professor,  who  trans- 
lated it  from  an  Arabian  manuscript 
in  the  library  at  Boldei.  The  pass- 
age in  question  runs  as  foUovrs : — 

*'  I  also  saw  the  portico  which,  after 
Aristotle  and  his  pupils,  became  the 
academical  college ;  and  likewise  the 
college,  which  Alexander  the  Great 
caused  to  be  built  at  the  same  time  as 
the  town,  and  which  contained  tbe  splen- 
did library  that  Amrou  Ebno  'l-As  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  with  the  consent  of 
the  great  Omar,  to  whom  God  be  mer- 
ciful." 

As  this  anecdote  agreed  perfectly 
with  the  ferocious  and  barbarous 
character  ascribed  to  the  Saracens, 
nobody  thought  of  questioning  its 
authenticity  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time.  We  will  endeavour,  how- 
ever, to  dear  the  caliph  and  his 
lieutenant,  Amrou,  of  this  imputa- 
tion,—not  for  love  of  the  Saracens, 
but  for  the  love  of  truth. 

ni.— A  CamCAL  EXAMINATION  OJ  THE  ACCOUNTS  OIVKN  BY  AB1JL7ABAGS  AND 
ABDOLLATir. 

We  may  reascmably  suppose,  as      "I  have  seen,"  says  he,  "  the  portico 
Ahdolhitif  is  the  most  ancient  writer      and  the  coll^  thiU;  Alexander  the 


At  length,  in  the  year  1660,  a 
kamed  Oxford  scholar,  Edward  Po- 
coeke,  who  had  been  twice  to  the 
East,  and  had  brought  back  a  num- 
ber of  Arabian  manuscripts,  first  in- 
trodueed  the  Oriental  history  of  the 
phyndan  Abul&rage  to  the  learned 
world,  in  a  Latin  translation.  In  it 
ve  lead  the  following  passage  :— 

"In  those  days  flouriahed  John  of 
Alexandria,  whom  we  have  sumamed 
dw  Giammarian,  and  who  adopted  the 
tenets  of  the  Christian  Jacobites.  .... 
He  Ured  to  the  time  when  Amron 
finio  LAa  took  Alexandria.  He  went 
to  Tint  the  conqueror ;  and  Amrou,  who 
VIS  aware  of  the  beight  of  learning  and 
KMnce  that  John  bad  attained,  treated 
^  with  OTerj  diatinction,  and  listened 
«>gerlj  to  his  lectures  on  philoaophy, 
*to  were  ouite  new  to  the  Arabians. 
Arnnm  was  himself  a  man  of  intellect 
uid  discernment,  and  yery  clear-headed. 
He  retained  the  learned  man  about  his 
pwson.  John  one  day  said  to  him, 
'  YoQ  have  riaited  all  the  atores  of  Alex- 
"idria,  and  jou  have  put  your  aeal  on  all 
toe  different  things  you  found  there.  I 
s^BOtbingp  about  those  treasures  which 
WB  any  value  for  you;  but,  in  good 
looth,  yon  might  leave  ua  those  of  which 
yon  make  no  use.'  •  What,  then,  is  it 
™t  you  wantV  interrupted  Amrou, 
'Tbe  hooka  of  philosophy  that  are  to  be 
roond  in  the  royal  treaaury,*  answered 
Jwm.  « I  can  diapose  of  nothing,'  Am- 
^  then  said,  <  without  the  permission 
«  die  lord  of  all  true  believers,  Omar 
«w>o  '1-Chattab.'  He  therefore  wrote  to 
Omar,  informing  him  of  John*s  request. 
*w  reeeived  an  answer  from  Omar  in 
»««•  words :  <  As  to  the  books  you  men- 
^;  aither  they  agree  with  God's  holy 
l^isad  than  God*s  book  is  aU-sufficient 
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sarv ;  and  the  an^hroniflm  is  Just  as 
bad.  The  royvA  edifices  were  all 
contained  witmn  the  walls  of  the 
Bruchion ;  and  not  one  of  them  conld 
then  be  left.  Besides,  what  meaning 
could  be  implied  by  the  worcE 
Roved  Treasury^  in  a  country  that 
had  long  ago  ceased  to  be  governed 
by  kings,  and  was  subject  to  the  em- 
perors of  the  East  P 

Moreover,  as  a  fact  is  not  neceasa-^ 
rily  incontestable  because  advanced 
as  such  by  one  or  even  two  his*' 
torians,  several  persons  of  leamhiff 
and  research  have  doubted  the  trut£ 
of  this  assertion.  Renaudot  (Hist, 
tks  Patriarches  (TAlexandrie)  had  al- 
ready questioned  its  authenticity,  by 
observing :  **  This  account  is  rather 
suspicious,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
with  the  Arabians.^  And,  lastly, 
Querci,  the  two  Assemani,  Villoison. 
and  Gibbon,  completely  declarea 
themselves  against  it. 

Gibbon  at  once  expresses  his  as- 
tonishment that  two  historians,  both  of 
Egypt,  should  not  have  said  a  word 
about  so  remarkable  an  event.  The 
first  of  these  is  Eutychius,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  that  city 
500  years  after  it  was  taken  by  the 
Saracens,  and  who  fives  a  long  and 
detailed  account,  in  his  Annals,  both 
of  the  siege  and  the  succeeding  events ; 
the  second  is  Elmacin,  a  most  vera- 
cious writer,  the  author  of  a  History 
of  the  Saracens,  and  who  especially 
relates  the  liffe  of  Omar,  and  the  taking 
of  Alexandria,  with  its  minutest  cir- 
cumstances. Is  it  conceivable  or  to 
be  believed  that  these  two  historians 
should  have  been  ignorant  of  so  im- 
portant a  circumstance?  That  two 
learned  men  who  would  have  been 
deeply  interested  in  such  a  loss  should 


fe  Droit  3iiHMris  dei  MtAomHiam, 
tom.iii.^  *^  that  it  ie  not  right  to  bunt 
the  book  of  Christians,  out  of  respect 
for  the  name  of  God  that  is  to  be 
met  with  in  them,  and  that  every 
true  bdiever  is  allowed  to  make  a 
{HToper  UBe  of  pro&ne  books  of  his- 
tory, ]^oetry,  natural  history,  and 
philo0<^y.  This  dedsioa  doee  not 
savoor  much  of  destroying  libraries^ 

To  these  iieasons  may  be  added  the 
remark  of  a  German  writer,  M.  Rein- 
hard,  who  observes  that  Haty^diios 
(Annals  of  Eutychius,  voL  iL  p.  ^16) 
transcribes  the  very  words  of  tne  let- 
ter in  which  Amrou  gives  the  Caliph 
Omar  an  account  of  the  taking  of 
Alexandria  after  a  long  and  obstinate 
siege.  "  I  have  carried  the  town  by 
storm,"  says  he,  ^*and  without  any 
preceding  offer  of  capitulatioD.  I 
cannot  describe  all  the  treasiuieB  it 
contains ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  nmn- 
bers  4000  palaces,  4000  baths,  40,000 
taxable  Jews,  400  theatres,  12,000 
gardeners  who  sell  v^;etablc9.  Tour 
Mussulmans  demand  the  privilege  of 
pillaging  the  city,  and  sharing  the 
booty."  Omar,  m  his  reply, 
proves  of  the  request,  and  ex]p 
forbids  all  piUage  or  dilapidation. 

It  is  plam  that,  in  his  official  re* 
port,  Amrou  seeks  to  exaggerate  the 
value  of  his  con(jue8t,  and  to  magnify 
its  importance,  like  the  diplomatists 
of  our  times.  He  does  not  overlook 
a  single  hovel,  nor  a  Jew,  nor  a 
gardener.  How  then  could  he  have 
foreotten  the  library,  he  who,  ac- 
coraing  to  Abulfarage,  was  a  friend 
to  the  fine  arts  and  philooophyF 
Did  he  think  that  so  celebrated  and 
andent  a  monument  was  not  wortfaj 
to  be  mentioned  ? 

Elmacin  in  turn  gives  us  Amnm^s 
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•litoezisleiieeteiiditonAke  \m  he* 
Im,  then  let  lupaj  Mention  to  the 
€alq»h*s  answer,  who  ecmunuids  his 
tiDops  to  respect  ey^ry  thing  the  city 
contaiiis. 

We,  therefore,  run  no  great  risk 
in  dnwing  the  conduiion,  from  all 
tkie  premifeii  that  the  library  of 
tk  Ptolemiei  no  longer  existed  in 
640  aft  the  tiJung  of  Alexandria  by 
theSamceDB. 

We  m^  add  fresh  proofs  on  the 
lalhonty  of  two  writers,  nearly  oon- 
ttaponrv  with  Omar.  One  (» these^ 
Jolm  PhiWpoDoa  (who  has  been  er- 
nosoosly  confounded  by  Gibbon  and 
othen  with  John  the  Grammarian 
SMBtioned  by  Abulfiurap^),  aays,  in 
hk  eomraentaries  on  Anstotle's  Ana" 
iytka,  that  the  aneieni  libraries  oon* 
tuned  fiirfy  different  books  of  this 
AMiffUea.  He  does  not,  it  is  truoi 
eromiJT  mention  the  library  of 
Aloaiidria,  but  he  liyed  and  wrote 
iA  that  dty  where,  doubtless,  Uiey 
were  always  designated  as  the  librariefl^ 
nd  he»  therefore,  could  refer  to  no 
otber  in  this  passage.  Besides,  we 
bow  that  Anstotle's  writings  had 
been  earefidly  collected  in  the  ubrary 
of  the  Ptolemies.  (See  Athennus, 
Stnbo,  and  Plutarch's  LtfeqfSyUa). 

But  were  any  doubts  remaining, 
^iD^  consult  Fhiloponos'  master, 
AmnKmius  Hermeas,  in  his  obsc^ya- 
tioni  <m  Aristotle's  CaUgariet.  He 
lired  in  Alexandria  prior  to  Uie  in« 
ymsm,  of  the  Saracens.  *'  It  is  re- 
ported of  Ptolemy  Philadel^hos," 
m  he, "  that  he  took  ^reat  pains  to 
collect  together  Uie  writings  of  Aris- 
totW,  libmlly  rewarding;  those  who 
^xtmght  him  sudi;  which  was  the 
caoie  that  many  persons  presented 
^  manuscripts  falsely  attnbuted  to 
Aiistotle ;  consequently,  no  less  than 
forty  different  books  of  the  AncdyUca 
^v«<e  to  be  met  with  in  the  ffreat 
library." 


the  writinffs  of  Axistotle,  would 
doubtlessly  naye  placed  them  in  a  col- 
lecticm  that  was  nis  own  work,  and 
which  he  yalued  especially. 

If  we  examine  the  probabilities  of 
the  case,  we  shall  find  them  all  mili- 
tating agunst  Abulfarage's  account, 
and  the  existence  of  the  libraryin 
the  days  of  Omar  and  Amrou.  The 
books  of  the  ancients  were  written 
either  on  pwrchnwnt  or  on  leayes  of 
napyrut*  Those  of  the  Alexandrian 
library,  in  particular,  must  haye  been 
principally  of  the  latter  species,  the 
pi^yrus  being  an  Egyptian  plant. 
X^ow  these  leayes  of  the  papyrus  were 
very  liable  to  fall  to  pieces  or  to  be 
destroyed  by  insects,  especially  in  the 
hot,  damp  atmosphere  of  Alexandria ; 
it  was,  therefore,  necessary  frequently 
to  renew  such  copies.  'A019  is  it  to 
be  imagined -that  all  the  pains  neces- 
sary fbr  the  preseryation  of  such  a 
library  would  haye  been  conscienti- 
ously taken  after  the  dynasty  of  the 
Ptolemies  had  ceased  to  reign,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  war  and  revolts  that 
followed,  during  which  all  taste  for 
learning  and  science,  as  it  is  well 
known,  was  completely  obliterated  ? 
The  parchment  manuscripts,  which 
were  probably  not  numerous,  might 
resist  somewhat  longer ;  but  all  the 
rest,  after  two  or  three  centuries,  had 
doubtless  become  food  for  the  worms. 

Abulfarage  does  not  affix  any  num- 
ber to  the  books  which,  according  to 
him,  were  burned ;  but  he  informs 
us  that  they  seryed  during  six  months 
to  heat  the  baths  of  the  town.  We 
know  that  there  were  4000  baths— 
only  think  of  books  scrying  as  fuel 
to  heat  4000  baths  during  six  months ! 
If  we  take  into  consiaeration  that 
the  yolumes.  or  roUs^  of  the  ancients 
could  scarcdy  be  compared  in  bulk 
to  our  folios,  and  that  the  number  of 
volumes,  at  the  very  highest  compu- 
tation, could  scarcely  amount  to  more 
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standing  the  proverb  that  affirms, 
"where  there  is  smoke  there  is  fire,** 
we  doubt  their  powers  of  heating 
water !    This  latter  piece  of  absurd- 


ity is,  perhaps,  not  one  of  the  least 
valid  reasons  against  the  authen^ddty 
of  Abul&rage*8  account 


IV.*»O0NJ£0TURE8  ON  THE  ULTIMATE  FATE  OF  TBS  UBBABT. 


If  it  be  true,  as  we  have  every 
reason  to  think,  that  in  640,  at  the 
taking  of  Alexandria  by  Amrou,  the 
celebrated  library  no  longer  exists 
we  may  inquire  in  what  manner  it 
had  been  dispersed  and  destroyed 
since  415,  when  Oroses  affirms  tnat 
he  saw  it  ? 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  observe 
that    Oroses   only   mentions    some 

fresses  which  he  saw  in  the  temples, 
t  was  not,  therefore,  the  library  of 
the  Ptolemies  as  it  once  existed  in  the 
Serapeum. 

Let  us  call  to  mind,  moreover,  that 
ever  since  the  first  Boman  emperors, 
Egypt  had  been  the  theatre  of  inces- 
sant civil  warfare,  and  we  shall  be 
surprised  that  any  traces  of  the  li- 
brary could  still  exist  in  later  times. 

Under  Conmiodus,  the  Serapeum 
caught  fire,  but  without  beinff  en- 
tirdy  destroyed;  the  library,  no w- 
ever,  could  scarcely  escape  unmjured. 

It  is  well  known  what  devastations 
Caracalla*s  evil  spirit  led  him  to  com- 
mit in  hapless  Alexandria.  The  mu- 
seum was  pulled  down. 

Under  Aurelian,  the  whole  of  the 
Bruchion  was  demolished.  This  em- 
peror afterwards  took  possession  of 
the  city,  and  gave  it  up  to  be  pillaged 
by  his  soldiers. 

Then  came  the  long  train  of  feuds 
occasioned  by  Arianism. 

And  lastly,  Theodosius  the  Great, 
in  compliance  with  the  exhortations 
of  Theophilus,  caused  the  Serapeum 
to  be  reduced  to  ashes,  a.i>.  391.  It 
is  certain  that  all  the  edifices  adjoin- 
ing the  temple  became  this  time  a 
prey  to  the  flames.  This  loss  must, 
therefore,  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
Christians,  and,  unfortunatelv«  it  is 


duced  the  unenlightened  intellects  of 
those  times  to  se^  the  destmctimi  of 
books  and  monuments,  or  any  thii^ 
that  seemed  likely  to  recall  or  per- 
petuate the  worship  of  idols. 

If  any  remains  of  the  library 
escaped  from  the  general  efniflagn- 
tion,  it  is  probable  that  the  seeopd 
Theodosius,  quite  as  great  a  biUio- 
phUist  as  the  Ptolemies,  would  have 
taken  possession  of  them  himselfl 

Now,  if  any  such  remains  exited 
in  Alexandria,  what  became  of  them 
during  the  civil  wars  that  were  car- 
ried on  within  its  walls  between  Cv- 
rillus  and  Orestes,  and  during  ue 
revolts  that  took  place  under  the 
emperor  Marianus  ?  In  all  probaU- 
lity,  they  were  broken  up  and  distri- 
buted in  various  directions.  The 
monks  obtained  some  for  their  con- 
vents, and  the  emperors  of  the  Eut 
had  some  brought  to  Constantinople 
and  other  towns,  where  they  esta- 
blished schools.  It  is  beyond  a 
doubt  that  towards  the  b^iiming  oi 
the  fourth  century  a  great  quantity 
of  ancient  books  were  disseminated 
over  Egypt.  Leo  Afiicanus  relates 
that  the  Caliph  Mamoud  despatched 
several  persons  to  Syria,  Armenia,  and 
Egypt,  with  orders  to  collect  and 
purchase  ancient  books,  and  that  thef 
returned  loaded  with  inestimable 
treasures. 

Lastly,  be  it  remembered  that, 
under  Heradius,  the  Persians  took 
and  pillaged  Alexandria,  which  they 
abandoned  shortly  after.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  Arabians,  who,  as  we  see^ 
could  not  have  met  with  the  andent 
library,  unless,  indeed,  its  preserva- 
tion liad  been  effected  by  one  of  those 
mirades.  of  which,  unfortunatdv.  no 
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Thbbb  are  three  tentenoes  at  the 
sixty-first  page  m  the  second  volume 
of  the  late  Sir  John  Malcolm's  PoU- 
iicai  HUtonf  of  India  so  applicable  to 
the  state  into  which  our  affairs  in 
the  far  East  have  lately  run,  that  we 
cannot  do  better  than  commence  our 
present  paper  by  transcribing  them. 

**  The  most  eminent  statesmen/'  sayt 
that  able  writer,  **  whether  they  learnt 
their  lessons  in  England,  or  gained  their 
experience  in  India,  hare  uniformly  con- 
curred in  the  opinion,  that  extenaion  of 
territory  was  not  only  undesirable,  but 
hurtful.  Those  to  whom  the  local  go- 
vernment of  onr  Eastern  empire  was  in- 
trusted have  bad  every  motive  to  preserve 
peace,  and  to  avoid  war.  Nevertheless, 
they  have  almost  all  engaged  in  war,  and 
those  who  have  avoided  doing  so  have 
confessedly  left  it  as  an  inheritance  to 
their  successors." 

If  ever  there  went  to  India  a 
governor-general  pledged,  and  we 
believe  honestly  determin^  to  go- 
vern that  great  portion  of  the  British 
dominions  on  a  principle  of  peace, 
Lord  Ellenborough  is  that  governor- 
general.  He  accepted  office  during 
the  progress  of  a  war  at  once  the 
most  unjust  in  its  origin  and  the 
most  disastrous  in  its  results  in  which 
the  English  in  India  have  vet  been 
involved.  He  had  the  fearnil  over- 
throw of  Affghanistan  to  redeem,  and 
the  empire  to  withdraw,  by  a  process 
as  calm  and  judicious  as  could  be  de- 
vised, from  the  false  position,  moral 
as  well  as  political,  in  which  his  pre- 
decessor had  placed  it.  Of  course  he 
could  not  possibly  teU,  till  he  should 
have  reached  the  scene  of  his  govern- 
ment, what  measures  might  be  neces- 
sarv  to  the  accomplishment  of  these 
ends.  There  are  circumstances  un- 
der which  peace,  however  desirable 
in  itself,  becomes  more  fatal  to  an 
empire's  greatness  than   protracted 


as  the  necesflitv  of  undoing  much 
which  the  Whigs  had  done,  it  nu, 
impossible  for  him  to  arran^  aD| 
plfm  for  the  guidanoe  of  hw  ovu 
conduct,  till  he  should  have  ttoeri 
tained  the  exact  position  into  whi4 
matters  had  fallen.  All,  therefore, 
that  he  oould  profess  on  this  bead 
was  a  very  earnest  desire  to  put  ai^ 
end,  by  every  means  short  of  nstiani 
al  dishonour,  to  a  war  of  which  b« 
avowed  his  disapproval  both  in  iti 
cause  and  in  its  execution.  At  the 
game  time,  let  us  not  for§(et  that 
^re  was  mixed  up  with  tms  more 
particular  reference  a  great  deal  d'lu  j 
compromising  censure  of  the  policy  oC 
war  and  aggression  in  general  ^Bri- 
tish IndiV  so  ran  in  substance  bk 
speech  at  the  farewell  dinner  given 
to  him  by  the  Court  of  Director!, 
'*  stands  in  need  of  one  thing,  and  no 
more,  namely,  peaoe.  Give  us  that, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  develope  th« 
whole  of  our  resources.  We  want 
no  extension  (^territ<ury }  no  inocsH 
of  glory ;  no  opening  up  of  oomnnuu- 
cations,  friendly  or  otherwise,  with 
foreign  powers.  We  have  all  the 
elements  of  greatness  within  our- 
selves; and  if,  without  dishonour, 
we  can  return  to  a  state  of  peace, 
there  is  no  telling  the  extent  to  which 
we  may  profit  by  them." 

The  speaker  of  this  most  sensibk 
oration,  the  advocate  at  home  of  the 
most  humane  policy  of  peace,  ha« 
proved  to  be,  at  the  seat  of  his  go- 
vernment, by  far  the  most  warlike 
and  restless  governor-general  to  whom 
British  Inma  has  b^  for  many  a 
year  subjected.  Can  there  be  any 
mysterious  influence  which  forces  all 
men  in  his  situation,  in  spte  of  the 
dictates  of  their  better  judgment, 
into  schemes  of  aggrandisement?  or 
must  we  accept  Sir  John  Malcolm^s 
statement  as  if  it  had  reference  not 
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ikevhave  ongmated,  do  not  prove  to 
be  a  tolenhl  J  correct  one. 

We  begin  our  reriew  of  lute  oceur- 
imcei  bj  a  frmnk  and  straightforward 
nowti,  that,  in  our  humble  opinion, 
Lord  Elienbonragh  ia,  by  the  peou- 
hr  coQstitutkm  of  his  mind,  quite 
nfit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  chief 
uoigeinent  of  the  affairs  of  India. 
in  expieasing  ourselves  thus,  we  are 
my  fkr/ indeed,  from  denying  to 
ban  aD  the  credit  that  is  due  to  great 
lilept,  and  more  than  common  ac- 
Wittnce  both  with  the  history  and 
tbe  politics  of  British  India.  His 
i^U  are  admitted,  by  all  who 
bow  bim,  to  be  of  a  high  order.  Ue 
B  eloquent  in  debate,  pitient  in  his 
Ksearches,  of  more  thsat  an  ordinary 
pisp  of  understanding,  and  in  gene- 
nl  marrellonsly  self-possessed.  His 
iqnaintance  with  Indian  subjects 
aiao— his  theoretical  acquaintance  we, 
i^coane,  mean — is  probably  greater 
tbao  any  other  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control  could  boast  of, 
the  late  admirable  Gkorge  Canning 
ilone  being  excepted.  But,  to  coun- 
tobalance  all  this,  his  temper  is  bad, 
lu8  disposition  haughty,  his  man- 
1^  sapereilioua  in  tbe  extreme, 
sod  bis  vanity  and  self-conceit  sur- 
ptanoff  all  that  one  meets  with  in 
these  days,  even  among  red-tapers  of 
the  IcHigest  standing.  We  rather 
think  that  the  difficulty  of  managing 
iiim  in  the  cabinet  had  passed,  in  old 
tiines,  into  something  like  a  proverb. 
Tbe  joke  about  the  wild  elepnant  be- 
tween two  tame  ones  had  more  in  it 
tban  HB.,  clever  and  knowing  as  he 
is,  was  able  to  detect.  Ind^d,  we 
ha)Fe  heard  it  whispered,  that  he 
med  to  be  a  complete  rock  a-head 
in  tbe  iteering  of  the  good  ship  Tory 
Ooverament;  because,  when  they 
admitted  him  into  thdr  confidence. 


ment,  to  satisfy  us  that  a  judicious 
sdection  had  been  made;  and  that, 
somehow  or  another,  the  country 
would  not  yet  find  cause  to  object 
to  it. 

It  would  be  unjust  towards  Lord 
£llenborough  were  we  to  deny,  that 
he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
station  at  one  of  the  most  critical 
moments  in  the  history  of  British 
India.  Our  arms  had  just  suffered  a 
terrible  reverse.  There  was,  if  not  a 
hostile  feeling,  at  all  events  a  cold- 
ness, and  more,  clearly  discernible 
among  all  the  independent  princes  of 
the  Continent.  The  war  in  China 
still  went  on — sucoessfVilly,  we  ad- 
mit,—  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  hold 
out  slender  prospects  of  a  speedy 
termination.  Symptoms  of  disaffec- 
tion, likewise,  had  shewn  themselves 
among  our  Sepoys,  the  result  of  one 
of  those  measures  of  mistaken  econo* 
my  whereby  the  Whigs  seldom  fail 
to  iUustrate  their  temporary  occupa- 
tion of  office.  Now,  It  is  not  a  light 
matter  for  a  man  unaccustomed  to 
sustain  the  load  of  an  undivided 
responsibility,  to  be  thrown  all  at 
once  into  such  a  situation  as  this. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  lif^,  Lord 
£ll^borough,  at  the  age  of  fifly,  and 
upwards,  is  thrown,  as  it  were,  abso- 
lutely upon  his  own  resources.  No 
doubt  there  is  a  council  at  Fort 
William  to  assist  him, — that  is,  sup- 
posing him  to  be  of  a  disposition  that 
delights  in  asking  advice.  And, 
without  insinuating  aught  to  the 
disparagement  of  his  lordship,  it  is 
just  possible,  that,  had  he  condescend- 
ed to  ask  his  councirs  advice,  he 
might,  in  matters  of  detail  at  least, 
have  derived  some  advantage  firom 
it.  But  Lord  Ellenborough  is  not 
a  man  to  be  advised,  "^i^cked  ru- 
mour asserts,  what,  of  course,  we  do 
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way;  and  that  his  first  morements 
in  regard  to  the  army  of  the  Indus 
were  singularly  unfortunate.  Let  us 
not  be  misunderstood.  The  collect- 
ing of  an  enormous  force  at  the  foot 
of  the  passes  into  Affehanistan,  and 
the  organisation  of  a  large  army  to 
cover  the  rear  of  the  invading  co- 
lumns, and  to  keep  open  their  com- 
munications with  the  British  pro- 
vinces, were  measures  dictated  by  the 
soundest  policy:  indeed,  we  rather 
think  that  they  emanated  from  a 
brain  better  qualified  than  any  other 
in  the  world  to  deal  with  such  mat- 
ters. But  here  a  sense  of  justice  to 
all  parties  compels  us  to  stop ;  for  of 
the  merit  of  all  that  followed,  down 
to  the  removal  of  the  gates  of  Som- 
nauth,  his  lordship*s  share  is  slender. 
Our  readers  have  probably  not  for- 
gotten, that,  both  in  parliament  and 
elsewhere.  Lord  EUenborough  was 
accused,  by  the  mortified  enemies  of 
the  government,  of  having  ordered  a 
retreat  of  FoUock^s  and  Nott*s  ar- 
mies, immediately  afler  Sir  Bobert 
Sale  and  his  band  of  heroes  were  re- 
lieved at  Jellalabad.  The  question 
on  the  part  of  the  cabinet  and  its 
supporters  was  rather  fenced  with 
than  fairly  met.  Nobody,  as  far  a^ 
our  memory  serves,  ever  ventured  to 
deny,  in  express  terms,  that  an  order 
to  retreat  had  been  issued;  on  the 
contrary,  we  believe  that  some  cu- 
rious stories  were  set  about  touching 
adjutant-generals  having  been  too 
me  with  their  pens,  and  quarter- 
master-generals and  other  subordi- 
nate functionaries  misapprehending 
the  nature  of  the  directions  commu- 
nicated to  them.  But,  without  stop- 
ping to  notice  these  things,  we  ven- 
ture to  give  it  as  our  own  belief,  that 
Lord  £llenborough  did  order  the 
British  troops  to  withdraw  from  Aff- 

ghanistan  before  either  the  prisoners 
ad  been  recovered  or  Cabul  de- 
stroved.    If  we  be  in  error,  we  are. 


his  disposal,  impracticable ;  anA  he 
took  the  opportunity  to  remcmstrste 
strongly,  ana  as  became  hlnif  against 
both  the  impolicy  and  injnstioe  of  Uie 
proposed  retrogression.  Andwedl 
know  that  he  prevailed.  With  great 
reluctance.  Lord  EUenboitniffh  con- 
sented that  the  columns  shonid  move  ! 
upon  Cabul ;  and,  the  more  to  marie  | 
his  distrust  of  the  measure,  he  took  | 
care  to  describe  what  was  in  ftct  in 
advance  as  a  retreat  Do  we  wonder 
at  this  ?  Far  from  it  Lord  EUen- 
borough is  a  man  of  peace.  He 
does  not  know  either  wnat  ac^ien 
can  do  or  what  they  will  do,  if  mo- 
perly  led  on.  His  head  was  fuu  of 
the  details  of  poor  Elphin£«<Mie*8  dis- 
asters, and  he  anticipated  the  same 
result  to  any  attempt  that  might  be 
made  by  any  body  else  to  take 
possession  of  CabuL  In  &ct,  Aff- 
ghanistan,  and  every  thing  connected 
with  it,  was  a  sort  of  nightntare  to 
him ;  and  therefore  was  he  willing 
to  trust  to  accident,  or  the  inflnenoe 
of  money,  to  recover  from  Akbar 
Khan  the  few  British  subjects  who 
had  survived  the  campaign  of  1839. 
But  Pollock  and  Nott  knew  betta-. 
They  positively  refused  to  retreat; 
and  they  so  far  carried  their  point  at 
last,  that  permission  was  reluctantly 
afibrded  them  to  proceed  as  fSu'  as  tlie 
capital.  How  this  ^'movement  in 
retreat**  terminated  all  the  world 
knows.  The  army  did  its  du^ ;  and 
not  onl)r  was  the  pride  of  the  AS- 
^han  chief  humbled,  but  every  cu- 
tive  that  had  fallen  into  his  hands 
came  back  unransomed  to  the  Eng- 
lish camp. 

We  write  it  with  reluctance,  but 
there  is  a  strong  persuasion  on  our 
niinds,  that  the  ffovemor-genenl 
was  quite  astonished  at  his  own  soc^ 
cesses.  The  alarm  under  which  he 
laboured  ere  the  army  began  to 
move  gave  way,  after  its  triumph,  to 
an  onnofiite   sentiment :    and.  while 
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pmiie,  no  matter  how  unmerited; 
Dot  Lord  Ellenbonm^h  is  not  a  vain 
blockhead:  be  is  a  yam  man,  if  you 
will,  perhaps  rather  a  proud  man; 
bat  he  is  no  blockhead.  Wherefore, 
baring  astonished  the  world  b^  his 
proclamation  to  the  Indian  pnnces, 
and  indulged  his  passion  for  display 
on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  he  b^an 
to  look  about  for  some  fresh  gromid, 
OQ  which  to  build  a  monument  ex- 
clusively to  himself;  and  he  found 
iL  We  are  sorry  to  say  it,  but  we 
Terily  believe  that  the  subjugation 
of  Sonde  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  result  of  a  morbid  anxiety 
an  the  part  of  the  govemor-generid 
to  wipe  out  the  remembrance  of  his 
Tacillation  and  timidity  in  dealing 
with  Akbar  Khan  and  the  Affghans. 
There  is  no  knowing,  to  be  sure,  how 
&r  the  military  mania  might  have 
gained  the  mastery  over  him,  had 
this,  to  a  man  of  his  temperament, 
powerful  motive  to  action  been  want- 
mg;  for  Lord  EUenborough,  like 
jS^a|K>leon,  seems  to  deliffht  in  passing 
armies  in  review;  and  when  those 
whom  armies  are  bound  to  obey  once 
acquire  this  taste,  there  is  an  end  to 
the  chances  of  continued  peace ;  that 
k,  supposing  the  means  or  converting 
sham  into  real  wailfare  be  accessible 
by  them.  Be  this,  however,  as  it 
may.  Lord  EUenborough  no  sooner 
found  himself  freed  from  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  Afpghan  war  than 
he  seems  to  have  come  to  the  de- 
termination of  satisfying  the  world 
that  he  acted  with  moderation,  not 
because  the  power  of  retaining  his 
conquests  was  wanting,  but  because 
it  did  not  fall  in  with  the  scope  of  his 
policy  to  extend  the  dommion  of 
inland  beyond  the  Indus ;  where- 
fore all  that  lay  within  the  Indus 
was  regarded  as  fair  game,  and  the 
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no  disinclination  to  turn  i^gainsft  ut, 
in  the  event  of  a  reverse ;  and  that 
at  all  events  they  wished  well  to  the 
people  with  whom  we  were  carryinff 
on  nostilities.  Now,  granting  aU 
this  to  be  the  ftct,  admitting  that 
such  letters  were  genuine,  and  that 
they  described  the  real  sentiments  of 
those  from  whom  they  came,  will  it 
be  said  that  we  have  here  a  just  and 
proper  cause  of  war?  Is  nation  to 
rise  up  affainst  nation,  as  often  as  the 
chiefe  or  leading  men  in  one,  express 
themselves  in  their  correspondence 
with  some  third  party  disrespectfully, 
or  even  hostilely, towards  tne  other? 
We  should  like  to  know  how  long, 
if  this  principle  were  rigidly  acted 
upon,  the  peace  of  Europe  could  be 

1>re8ervedr  Suppose  Louis  Philippe*s 
etters  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  been  intercepted  during 
the  rebellion  in  Canada,  or  those  of 
M.  Thiers  to  the  Russian  government 
when  our  fleet,  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  Austria,  was  bombarding 
Acre,  does  anyone  imagine  that  they 
would  have  been  found  to  contain 
only  expressions  of  the  esteem  and 
respect  of  the  writers  for  Great 
Britain?  And  supposing,  further, 
that  Lord  Palmerston,  offended  at 
the  terms  in  which  he  found  him- 
self described,  hod  given  orders  for 
layine  an  embargo  on  all  French 
vessels  in  English  ports,  and  directed 
Sir  Robert  Stopford  to  seek  out  the 
French  squadron  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  destroy  it.  Will  any 
body  pretend  to  argue  that  the  pro- 
c^mng  would  have  been  justifiable, 
or  the  cause  of  rupture  between  two 
great  nations  adequate?  Yet  how 
much  better  was  Lord  Ellenborough'a 
case? 

The  Ameers  of  Scinde  we  adnut  to 
he  a  conquering  race.  Their  sove- 
Tciimtv  over  the  country  which  we 
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aogry  collision.  Until  of  Uto,  in* 
deed,  our  intercourse  with  them  has 
been  very  limited,  seldom  going  be- 
yond Ik  diplomatic  communication, 
whidi  was  not  always  satisfiictory  to 
either  party;  ye*  we  have  found 
them  for  the  most  part  true  to  their 
word,  and  not  ungrateful  for  such 
kindness  as  might  have  been  her 
stowed  upon  them.  Mr.  Elphinstone 
in  1809,  and  Dr.  Bumes,  the  broths 
of  ^ir  Alexander  Bumes,  in  1838, 
spent  each  some  months  at  their 
court,  and  both  report  favourably 
of  their  intelligence,  as  well  as  of  the 
hospitality  ¥dth  which  themselves 
were  treated.  As  to  their  mode  of 
governing  tiieir  own  subjects,  we 
reallv  do  not  see  what  right  other 
people  have  to  interfere  with  it 
They  might  not  make  the  most  of 
their  own  resources.  They  seem  to 
have  preferred  field-sports  to  agri- 
culture, and  wasted  much  of  their 
fertile  territory  by  converting  it  into 

5 reserves  for  wild  hogs  and  suchlike. 
*his  was  extremely  unwise  in  them, 
and  probably  not  very  satisfactory  to 
the  people,  the  great  body  of  whom 
are  Hindoos,  and  therefore  more  in- 
clined to  take  pleasure  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  rice  than  in  the  nurturing  of 
wild  boars.  Moreover,  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  relished  the  idea  of 
throwing  open  to  us  the  fVee  navi- 
gation of  the  Indus;  that  is  to  say, 
of  a  river  which,  running  through 
the  heart  of  their  countiy,  was  as 
much  their  own  as  the  Thames  is 
ours.  Once  again,  they  may  have 
judged  unwisely  in  this  matter. 
tk>mmeroe  fertilises  without  devastat- 
ing wherever  its  tide  sets  in ;  and  had 
they  only  consented  to  make  the  ex- 
penment,  even  the  Ameers  of  Scinde 
might  have  found  it  so.  But  their 
heads  were  fUll  of  traditions,  all  of 
which  told  against  us ;  and  imagining 
that  it  was  our  custom  to  send  traders 
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The  Ameers  of  Scinde  are,  er 
rather  were,  the  descendants  of  fimr 
brothers,  who,  having  driven  aoi  the 
king  of  the  countir,  and  forced  him 
to  Mek  shelter  umler  Timonr  Shah, 
established  there  a  species  of  aristo- 
cracy by  sharingthe  supreme  power 
among  them.  They  are  by  Imeage 
of  the  Beloochee  tribe ;  and  used, 
while  y^  the  kingdom  of  Cabul  was 
in  its  strength,  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  to  the  reignmg  monarch. 
But  the  intestine  stru^f^  whidi 
broke  the  might  of  the  Dooranee 
empire  gave  them  an  opportunity  of 
asserting  their  indep^idence,  and 
^ev  withdrew  a  tribute  which  the 
lord  panunount  was  no  hunger  al^ 
to  enforce.  At  the  same  time  th^ 
do  not  appear  to  have  broken  off 
their  friendly  relations  with  tribei 
and  families  whose  blood  was  in  their 
veins.  There  was  commerce  and 
fHendly  intercourse  between  Scinde 
and  the  countries  of  Central  Asia,  not 
unmixed,  as  in  such  a  Mte  of  soci^ 
it  usually  is,  with  mutual  distrost; 
for  the  one  party  knew  that  the 
claim  of  the  other  to  supremacy  was 
only  sus^nded  for  the  lack  of  power, 
not  of  will,  to  re-establish  it 

Such  was  the  state  of  afiaira,  as 
remtrded  British  India,  Scinde,  and 
Anghanistan,  when,  in  an  evil  hour, 
Lord  Auckland  was  persuaded  to 
tfpouae  the  cause  of  Shoojah  Dowlah, 
and  carry  him  back  to  CabuL  He 
was  amiserable  p^peant  in  our  hands, 
altogether  unfit  wr  the  position  to 
which  he  aspired ;  a  weak,  vain,  fool- 
ish lover  of  lK)mj[>,  who,  more  through 
his  inaooessibibty  than  beoauae  of 
his  vices,  had  made  himself  odious  to 
the  chiefs,  and,  of  course,  to  the 
peo^e.  Like  the  elder  branch  of 
Uie  JBourbons,  he  had  neither  learned 
nor  forgotten  any  thing  in  exile,  and 
resumed,  on  his  return  to  Cabul,  all 
that  state  and  reserve  which   the 
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tetiified  wi^  the  iafoe,  some  al- 
lowuee  ought  surely  to  have  been 
made  for  a  proceedmg  which,  iu  their 
ewe,  wag,  to  say  the  most  of  it,  not 
(uioAtural;  but  that  the  Ameers 
lud  ever  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
"pinrt  us,  we  do  not  believe.  They 
wered  us  a  free  passage  through 
thfiir  country,  as  well  when  our  troops 
moved  forward  with  Shoojah  Dow- 
iah  as  when  it  became  necessary  to 
collect  stores  and  furnish  suppU^  to 
the  remnant  that  surviyed  a  defeat. 
^  uerer  once,  as  far  as  has  come 
at  least  to  our  knowledge,  did  they 
ofier  to  the  weakest  convoy  either 
wrong  or  insult. 

The  «p*y>nd  campaign  b^^an  and 
«»W  as  we  have  already  described. 
The  Ameers  certainly  took  no  part 
ui  it ;  but  they  maintained  a  strict 
neutrality,  and  suffered  us  to  pur- 
chase among  their  subjects,  wherever 
we  could,  both  com  and  animals  to 
traniport  it.  The  anny  returned  in 
triumph,  and  Lord  EUenborough, 
inflamed  all  at  onoe  with  the  ambition 
to  do  great  things,  opened  once  more 
a  treaty  for  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Indus,  and  earned  his  point. 
But  there  is  a  class  of  mmd  which 
iuccess,  instead  of  satisfying,  appears 
to  stimulate  only  to  fresh  enterprise. 
Lord  EUenborough  now  desired  to 
hare  stations  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  for  English  steamers  \  and  mo- 
destly demanded  that  the  Ameers 
would  permit  their  woods  to  be  felled, 
in  order  that  the  steamers  misht  be 
supplied  with  fiiel  as  they  needed  it. 
l!Sow  the  woods  thus  doomed  to  de- 
struction happened  to  be  the  Ameers* 
preaerves — tneir  shooting-grounds, 
whither  they  were  accustomed  to 
repair  to  recruit  their  health,  as 
they  themselves  expressed  it,  and 
renovate  their  minds  after  the  fa- 
tigues of  government.  With  Lord 
EUenborouffh^s  personal  habits  we 
do  not  pro^  to  be  aoquaintedL  He 
mav  have  no  taste  for  field-sports ; 
and,  in  this  case,  we  can  understand 


spirit*  However,  his  lordship,  when 
he  takes  a  crotchet  into  his  nead,  is 
not  to  be  diverted  from  it.  The 
more  the  Ameers  save  in,  the  more 
they  were  requested  to  yield ;  till  at 
last  even  this  concession,  than  which 
the  surrender  of  their  first-bom  sons 
would  have  been  less  grievous,  was 
forced  out  of  them.  How  far  they 
may  have  flattered  themselves  into 
a  belief  that  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  would  never  be  pressed,  we 
cannot  say;  but  if  they  did,  thev 
were  soon  taught  the  difference.  A 
British  arm^  under  Greneral  Napier 
marched  agiunst  them,  defeated  them 
in  two  great  battles,  and  took  pos* 
session  of  their  capital. 

Scinde  is  now  a  province  of  the 
British  empire  in  India.  That  it  has 
been  honourably  won  as  far  as  the 
troops  are  concerned  no  one  can 
deny.  They,  with  their  gallant 
leader,  have  well  sustained  the  ho- 
nour of  the  British  name,  and  glory 
attends  them,  and  ought  to  attend 
them,  every  where.  But  the  morality 
of  the  question  is  quite  another  mat- 
ter, and  even  its  policy  may  admit 
of  a  doubt.  We  cannot  stop  short 
at  Scinde,  the  Funjaub  is  alarmed, 
and  the  frightful  atrocities  which 
have  occurml  there  justifj^  us  in 
drawing  towards  the  frontier  our 
army  of  observation.  But  a  British 
army  of  observation  on  the  frontier 
of  a  native  power,  sooner  or  later, 
becomes  an  mvading  army,  and  so 
we  suppose,  that  in  course  of  a  mail 
or  two,  we  shall  be  informed  of  some 
great  victories  in  that  quarter. 
Where  is  all  this  to  end?  and  to 
what  will  it  lead?  The  Funjaub  is 
a  wretched  country,  not  worth  pos^ 
sessinff.  Even  Scmde,  though  fer- 
tile where  the  waters  of  the  Indus 
irrigate  its  fields,  besides  that  its 
climate  seems  to  be  peculiarly  un- 
favourable to  the  European  consti- 
tution, will  never  pay  the  costs  of  its 
government.  And  as  to  the  tribes 
beyond  the  Indus,  it  appears  to  us 
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and  ascertam,  if  we  can,  what  it  is 
that  has  gained  for  ns  the  military 
triumphs  which  Generals  Gough  and 
Grey  share  hetween  them. 

Oai  readers  are  probably  aware 
that  the  youn^  prince  who  now 
reigns  in  Gwalior,  with  diminished 
resources,  and,  perhaps,  little  more 
than  the  shaddw  of  kingly  power,  is 
the  representative,  though  not  the 
descendant,  of  that  Dowlat  Bow 
Scindia  who,  fifty  years  ago,  played 
no  insignificant  part  on  the  stage  of 
Indian  politics.  In  the  veins  of 
this  youth  not  a  drop  of  the  old 
lion*s  blood  circulates,  for  he,  like 
his  immediate  predecessor,  is  an 
adopted  child.  But  this  circum- 
stance, as  it  afifecto  his  title  to  the 
throne  in  no  degree,  so  it  places  him 
towurds  us  in  the  very  same  situation 
that  would  have  held  good  had  he 
been,  what  he  is  not,  the  Maharaja*s 
son  or  grandson.  Lideed,  Lord  £1- 
lenborough  has  taken  care  to  satisfy 
the  world  of  this  fact.  For  it  is  on 
the  strength  of  a  treaty  entered  into 
with  Scindia,  and,  as  his  lordship 
says,  violated  by  the  reigning  prince, 
or  his  minister,  that  the  late  march 
upon  Gwalior  was  undertaken,  and 
that  we  have  shed  blood,  our  own 
and  that  of  the  Mahrattas,  with  great 
pro^ion,  though,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
without  any  object  to  be  gained  that 
was  worth  the  sacrifice.  In  order 
that  our  readers  may  be  able  to  judge 
how  far  his  lordship  reasons  cor- 
rectly, we  must,  with  a  rapid  hand, 
sketch  for  them  an  outline  of  the 
past  history  of  our  relations  with  this 
branch  of  the  Mahratta  family. 

Lord  Ellenborough  asserts  that  the 
English  are  bound  by  treaty  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Baiah  of  G^n^or  a  corps 
of  troops  for  nis  defence,  and  that 
he  is  forced  by  the  same  treaty  to 
maintain  them.  His  lordship  more- 
over alleges  that  there  has  existed  for 
some  time  a  conspiracy  in  Gwalior 
against  the  reigninir  sovereign,  and 


have  distinctly  denied  that  there  is 
any  treaty  in  existence  which  saddles 
their  country  with  the  cost  of  a  Bri- 
tish brigade,  or  authorises  such  bri- 
gade to  take  up  its  quarters  among 
them.  And  it  was  m  conaequenee 
of  their  adherence  to  this  oinmon, 
that  his  lordship  became  eonfitmed 
in  his  suspicions  of  bad  fidth,  and 
rendered  it  expedient  to  adopt  ibe 
steps  which  led  to  the  batUes  oi 
Mimarajpoor  and  Punniar. 

The  connexion  between  Britidi 
India  and  the  Mahratta  chie&  be- 
came, for  the  first  time,  intimate 
when  the  strength  of  the  former 
power  was  directed  against  Hyder 
Ali.  It  was  renewed  in  180Q,  when 
the  son  of  Hyder  had  become  an 
object  of  jealousy  to  us ;  and,  as  kr 
as  the  Peshwa,  or  ostensible  head  of 
the  Mahratta  confederation,  was  con- 
cerned, it  was  renewed  in  pei^ 
sincerity.  But  the  two  great  chie&i 
Holkar  and  Scindia,  both  imxM. 
us  with  jealousy ;  and  the  lattor, 
whose  influence  at  the  court  of  the 
Peshwa  was  very  great,  seemed  more 
disposed  to  take  part  with  Uppoo 
than  against  him.  It  were  teoioos 
to  describe  in  how  many  diffezent 
ways  this  jealous  feeling  dis^yed 
itself.  But  ita  effecta  were  aenoi^y 
to  embarrass  the  plans  which  Lord 
Wellesley  had  arruiged,  and  to  ex- 
cite much  uneasiness  in  a  quarter 
whence  no  feeling  of  the  sort  ought 
to  have  emanated. 

The  province  of  Poonah,  where 
the  Peshwa  held  his  court,  had  been 
the  theatre  of  many  wars;  and,  in 
1 800,  though  Scindia  occupied  it  with 
a  large  army,  was  overrun  l^  swarms 
of  disbanded  soldiers,  who  lived  by 
marauding.  It  is  not  quite  dear 
that  of  these  marauders  Scindia  was 
not,  in  some  sort,  the  protector ;  but, 
be  this  as  it  may,  tne  presraoe  of 
Scindia  operated  but  little  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Peshwa,  who  com- 
plained to  Lord  Welleslev,  and  was 
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t  ftr-ogfated  and  able  statesmaD, 
when,  in  mite  of  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
he  adhered  to  this  requisition ;  and, 
It  length,  though  with  some  dijffi- 
cal^,  canned  his  point.  But  this 
imjigement,  however  satisfactory  it 
mi|^bt  be  to  others,  save  great  offence 
to  Sdndia.  He  withdrew  his  troops 
from  Poonah  in  1802,  and  left  the 
Feshwa  to  shift  for  himself  as  he  best 
coold. 

With  the  rnptore  that  occnrred 
between  Sdndia  and  Holkar,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  former,  thonffh  sup- 
ported by  the  Peshwa,  we  have  no 
nirther  concern,  than  fis  the  drcum- 
itance  led  to  the  advance  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  army  upon  Poonah. 
It  was  much  needed  there,  for  the 
Feshwa  lay  open,  not  onl^  to  attacks 
from  without,  but  to  seditious  move- 
ments among  his  own  people.  Ne- 
Terthdcss,  it  gave  great  offence  to  the 
wliole  l^i^ratta  nation.  Holkar, 
who  was  advancing  towards  the  ca- 
IMtal,  retreated,  but  it  was  only  to 
compose  his  differences  with  Sdndia, 
«nd  to  take  coimsel  with  that  raince, 
Mwell  as  wiUi  the  Rajah  ofBerar, 
how  they  might  most  effectually  put 
*8top  to  the  growing  influence  of  the 
^mxih.  The  resultswere  that  first 
«*u»tta  war  which  gave  occasion 
to  the  great  victories  (S  Delhi,  Las- 
^wrc,  Assye,  and  Arghaum,  and  led 
^  the  reduction  of  the  strongholds  of 
Ally-Ghur,  Agra,  Gwalior,  Ahmed- 
?^4Kar,  with  many  more,  which  it 
J*  not  worth  while  to  particularise. 
•">en  was  Scmdia  completely  at 
owmercjr.  A  fine  corps  of  40,000 
XBCDt  which  he  had  raised  at  great 
^*P«tte,  and  given  over  to  the  com- 
""«>d  of  French  officers,  was  dis- 
'■'^•ed.  He  yielded  up  all  his  rights 
over  every  inch  of  territory,  except 
jwne  BDuil  provinces  and  villages 
*h^  were  h^editary  in  his  fiunity ; 
^  consented  to  accept  the  aid  of  six 
!*^nB  of  Sepoys,  should  his  ex- 
^ff^jcies  require  him  at  any  time  to 


them  as  progrds  over  his  own  person, 
nor  admit  them  into  one  of  nis  vil- 
lages, nor  take  them  directly  into  his 
pay.  This  treaty  was  ratified  on  the 
30th  of  December,  1803 ;  and  if  there 
be  any  ground  at  all  for  Lord  Ellen- 
borough*s  recent  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  Gwalior,  and  his  talk  about 
a  subsidiary  alliance,  it  is  in  this 
treaty  that  we  must  look  for  it. 

So  fiur  from  consenting  to  keep  an 
English  force  about  him,  or  giving 
au&ority  to  the  English  to  march 
such  force  upon  his  capital  at  their 

Eleasure,  Sdndia  appears  to  us  to 
ave  guarded  with  particular  care, 
even  in  the  treaty  of  1803,  against 
all  such  interference  on  our  parts. 
But  is  the  treaty  of  1803  still  in 
existence?  Has  it  not  rather  been 
superseded  by  other  treaties,  in  nd- 
ther  of  which,  for  there  are  two  of 
them,  can  a  word  be  found  which 
will  justify  Lord  EUenborough  in 
the  tone  which  he  has  assumed? 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact. 
The  treaty  of  1803  is  as  much  a  dead 
letter  at  this  moment,  as  if  it  had 
never  been  drawn  up  or  dflpied  at 
all ;  and  in  the  treaties  whicn  have 
come  in  the  room  of  it,  no  mention 
whatever  is  made  of  subsidiary  al-  ^ 
liances  in  one  shape  or  another. 
Let  us  explain  ourselves. 

Lord  Wellesley,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  after  having  saved  India  by 
his  vigour,  returned  to   reap   the 
reward  which  his  eminent  services 
had  earned,  but  which,  to  say  the 
truth,  was  but  sparingly  dispensed. 
His  successor  was  Lord  ComwalliB, 
an    excellent   man    and    an    able, 
but  never  possessed,  even  in  his  best 
days,  of  suffident  grasp  of  mind  to 
take  in  Lord  Wellesleys  views,  aua 
now  enfeebled  by  old  age  an.^  ^ 
firmities,  under  which  he  soon.  «»»:^- 
Lord  Comwallis  adopted  the    ^ 
suasion  that  his  predecessor  ba».  »>^^ 
too  severe  upon  Sdndia;  and,   ^"^  ^ 
face  of  a  strong  ]^rotest  ftoca-     *^^^ 
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wbicb  contained  some  wise,  and  many 
foolish  provisions,  but  which  took  no 
notice  whatever  of  the  keeping  np  of 
a  subsidiary  force,  either  within  or 
without  the  border  line  of  the  Maha 
Rajah's  dominions. 

The  results  of  this  treaty  were  not 
different  from  what  Lord  Lfdce  had 
foretold.  Sdndia  became  once  more 
the  head  of  a  formidable  confedera- 
tion of  Mahratta  chiefs,  and  almost 
nndisguisedly  the  protector  of  Pin- 
darees.  The  latter,  a  race  of  mere 
freebooters,  made  up  of  men  of  all 
Creeds  and  nations,  whom  the  want 
of  other  employment,  and  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  native  principalities, 
had  driven  to  plunder,  owed  little 
real  allegiance  to  him,  or  to  any 
body  else.  They  had  their  dwelling- 
places  among  the  fastnesses  of  Guz- 
erat,  Malwa,  the  northern  Konkan, 
Koosegul,  and  Durwar;  whence,  as 
the  crops  became  ripe,  and  the  sea- 
sons fevoured  them,  they  sallied  forth 
upon  the  open  country,  sweeping, 
lite  a  cloud  of  locusts,  over  flela  and 
village,  and  leaving  traces  of  their 
course  every  where  in  the  bodies  of 
slaughtered  people,  and  the  black- 
ened ruins  of  the  houses  which  they 
had  burned.  It  was,  of  course,  im- 
possible for  them  to  exercise  their 
frightful  calling  unless  they  found 
somewhere  patrons  to  protect  them, 
and  in  the  persons  of  the  Mahratta 
chiefs  they  naturally  looked  for  them. 
These  levied  from  the  freebooters 
a  sort  of  tithe  upon  their  plunder. 
They  exacted  from  them,  besides,  a 
pledge  that  their  own  provinces 
should  sustain  no  hurt,  and  gave,  in 
return,  free  passage  through  their 
territories,  as  well  as  shelter  to  in- 
dividuals, whenever  they  were  hard 


telligible  when  used  in  refo^neeto 
European  states,  but  which,  when 
applied  to  other  nations  of  the  earth, 
has  no  meaning  at  all.  His  arma- 
ments, however,  bronp^ht  him  not,  in 
any  instance,  into  collision  vrith  Sdn- 
dia. That  able  chief,  without  ceas- 
ing to  harbour  the  Pindarees,  con- 
tnved  to  keep  himself  so  completdv 
out  of  sight,  that  a  governor-general, 
anxious  not  to  increase  the  number 
of  his  enemies,  paid  no  particular  re- 
gw^  to  him.  Moreover,  his  lord- 
ship's attention  was  much  engrossed 
by  matters  which  seemed  to  be  of  fiur 
greater  importance.  It  was  then  that 
an  invasion  of  India  from  France  was 
either  seriously  meditated  or  pre- 
tended. Lord  Minto,  to  provide 
a^nst  this,  opened  a  communication 
with  Cabul,  sent  an  embassy  to  Per- 
sia, overawed  Runjeet  Singh,  who- 
was  aiming  at  sovereign  power  over 
the  Seikhs,  and  bc^an  to  prepare  for 
that  struggle  with  the  Gnoori^ai, 
which  it  was  reserved  for  his  suc- 
cessor to  carry  through.  But  with 
Scindia,  as  we  have  just  stated,  he 
entered  into  no  fresh  n^otiations ;  so 
that  the  treaty,  as  it  had  been  com- 
pleted by  Sir  George  Barlow,  on  the 
basis  of  Lord  Comwallis*s  arrange- 
ments, still  remained  in  force. 

Thne  passed,  and  in  1814,  the 
Marquess  of  Hastings  being  at  the 
head  of  the  supreme  government,  the 
war  with  Nepaul  be^.  It  proved, 
at  the  first,  a  more  serious  contest 
than  any  in  which  our  Sepoys  had  as 
yet  been  engaged,  and  more  than 
once  we  suffered  a  reverse.  This  was 
quite  enough  to  raise  the  hopes  of 
tne  many  native  princes  who  ex- 
ercised, m  those  days,  sovereign 
power  over  portions  of  what  now 
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h%  mB  not,  in  any  lente  of  the  word, 
ft  tribotuy,  and  this  the  Engli^ 
goremmeBt  knew.  But  there  ynm 
no  time  to  mrgae  the  point,  for  Bni^jeet 
Sinffh  was  again  moying  towards  the 
SntMge,  and  was  nnderttood  to  be 
in  secret  communication,  not  only 
with  Soindia,  bat  with  the  Ptahwa, 
and  many  other  chiefs  besides. 

General  Oohterlonie*s  marked  sac- 
cesses  in  N^aul  put  a  stop  to  this 
confederacy.  The  hopes  of  the  chieft 
died  oat,  and  their  armies,  being 
diri)aiided,  betook  thanselves  to  the 
iSoRsts,  where  they  swelled  the  nam* 
ber  of  the  Pindturees  to  an  almost 
incredible  amoant  It  was  to  no 
paipose  that  Lord  Has^igs  protested 
Kunat  the  ^rstem  of  conmyanoe  to 
which  the  Mahratta  diieft  lent  them- 
aelyea.  He  was  driren,  at  last,  to 
pat  forth  the  strength  of  the  British 
empire,  and  the  Mahratta,  or  Pin- 
daric war,  of  1816,  17,  18,  19,  was 
the  oonseqnence. 

It  would  carry  as  &r  beyond  the 
liinits  which  are  necessary  to  a  paper 
like  this,  were  we  to  enter  at  all  into 
tiie  details  of  those  military  ope- 
rations which  pat  down,  at  least  for 
a  season,  the  predatory  hordes  by 
which  Central  India  had  so  long  been 
scoorged.  Enoogh  is  done  when  we 
itate  that  Scindia  was  neyer  able  to 
take  the  field, — that,  after  increasing 
Ids  army  to  a  large  amoant,  and  pre- 
paring to  moye  npon  the  Sutledffe,  he 
iband  himself  throagh  the  udlfol 
dispositions  of  Lord  Hastings  and 
Sir  Rufin  Donkin*s  corps,  completely 
eheekmated.  In  foet,  there  seemed 
for  him  no  altematiye  between  total 
destraetion  and  anoonditional  sab- 
mission,  and,  like  a  prudent  man  as 
1)6  was,  he  chose  the  latter.  Once 
iDore,  therefore,  a  specific  treaty  was 
entered  into  with  him ;  of  which  the 
tone  and  tendency  cannot  be  better 
deicribed  than  in  the  following  ex-* 


atsd  betwssn  bim«  or  his  dtltgattd 
offioen,  and  soait  of  his  tributtrioA) 
cUim  no  right  tf  inttrftrtnet  in  any  port 
of  hit  internal  tMminittrmtion ;  nor  should 
tbera,  unlou  io  cases  of  nnezpectod 
emergenoj,  which  threatened  the  general 
peace  of  the  countr^^,  be  any  diiposition 
shewn  to  interference,  except  on  specific 
requisition  from  the  resident  at  Owalior." 

The  troth  is,  that  the  new  treaty 
into  which  Lord  Hastinjgs  entered 
with  ibis  chief  bound  hun  only  to 
withdraw  idl  protection  from  robbers 
and  plunderers,  set  limits  to  the 
number  of  troops  which  he  should 
retain  in  his  pay,  and  made  him 
otherwise  sensible  both  <^  our  power 
and  our  demency.  But  of  subsidi* 
uy  corps  not  a  word  was  spoken« 
There  was  no  agreement  for  their 
maintenance  either  at  Gwalior  or 
elsewhere. 

iVomthatthne  Sdndiaceased  tohar- 
hour  any  serious  thought  hostile  to  the 
English.  Hewasoonymcedatlastthat 
our  expulsion  from  India  was  yision- 
ary,  and  came  to  the  wise  conclusion 
tmit  it  would  be  better   to  nuike 
friends  than  enemies  of  his  powerful 
neighbours.     He  accordingly  liyed 
with  the  Ikiglish  minister  on  terms 
of  the  most  intimate  footing,  inso* 
much  that  he  constituted  Mr.  Stuart, 
our  resident   at   Gwalior,  Ins  sole 
executor  on   his   death-bed.     The 
truth  is  that  Sdndia  had  ktteriy  be- 
come a  mild,  domestic,  and  most  un- 
ambitious man.    He  had  no  children 
by  either  of  his  wiyes,  for  he  had  two, 
but  to  the  younger,  whom  he  mar- 
ried late  m  life,  ne  was  greatly  at- 
tached, he  committed  her  with  almost 
his  last  breath  to  the  care  of  the 
English  resident.     *'  I  haye  no  ap- 
prehension 88  to  the  sUbility  of  my 
house,"  said  he  to  Mr.  Stuart  w^cn 
he  was  dying.    "  You  will  taJte  caace 
of  it;  and  remember  that  ll«*;j^.^ 
my  treasures,  my  jewels,  9X^  ^ 
MnAnt>±  rtf  mv  Boyemineat*  ***»  *^ 
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and  honour  which  Mr.  Stuart  fle-  . 
cured  for  her,  she  owed  her  elevation 
rather  to  the  sense  in  which  he  took 
up  her  deceased  husband's  declara- 
tions, than  to  any  positive  will^  spoken 
or  written,  by  that  chief  ere  he  died. 
The  grief  of  the  young  widow  was 
at  first  intense.  She  professed,  in- 
deed, her  determination  to  become  a 
suttee^  but  from  this  project  Mr. 
Stuart  dissuaded  her,  and  at  the  end 
of  four-and-twenly  hours  she  became 
calm.  She  ascendied  the  throne,  and 
for  many  years  conducted  the  affairs 
of  government  with  equal  prudence 
and  vigour.  But  a  Hindoo  woman,  if 
she  have  no  son,  must  needs  adopt 
one,  and  the  widow  of  Sdndia  took 
to  her  bosom  the  child  of  an  utter 
stranger.  The  youth  grew  and 
throve,  and  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  pupilaee  proved  to  be  a  very 
dutiral  child  to  his  adopting  mother ; 
but  no  sooner  did  he  come  of  age 
than  the  lust  of  dominion  got  the 
better  of  him,  and  a  fierce  contest 
for  power  arose  between  him  and  the 
widow.  In  this  the  young  man  pre- 
vailed, and  rightlj^  too,  for  the  Hindoo 
law,  while  it  sanctions  adoption,  places 
the  adopted  son  in  every  respect 
where  the  true  son  would  liave  been, 
had  such  been  bom  to  the  party 
adopting.  And,  therefore,  this  lad, 
when  he  attained  to  the  years  of 
discretion  had  right  (we  say  nothing 
of  generosity)  on  his  side  when  he 
damied  the  throne.  But  the  woman 
who  had  so  long  and  so  ably  filled  it 
was  not  at  first  willin«r  to  xnake  way 
for  him,  and  she  3del£d  at  last  only 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  British 
resident.  An  asylum  was  subse- 
quently afforded  her  within  the  British 
territories,  where,  on  a  pension  of 
40,000Z.  a-year,  she  spent  tne  residue 
of  her  days  in  peace. 


pledged  than  either  of  his  predeces- 
sors to  admit  an  Engli^  garrison  into 
his  capital,  nor  yet  to  consolt  the 
Enfflisn  government  as  to  the  best 
meuiod  of  administering  law  ajid 
justice  to  his  subjects.  And,  unless 
it  shall  apjjear  that  he  has  been 
plotting  agionst  us  in  some  way  <kr 
another ;  unless,  which  is  extrooiely  ^ 
improbable,  the  charge  can  bebrought 
home  to  him  of  contracting  alliances 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  expelling 
us  from  India,  we  are  bound  to  de- 
clare that,  in  our  humble  opinion,  be 
has  been  treated  with  extreme  in- 
justice. 

The  new  treaty  which  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  has  forcel  upon  this  province 
is  now  before  the  public,  and  we  must 
say  that  a  more  bare-fiiced  outrage 
upon  common  sense  as  well  as  common 
equity  never  took  its  place  among 
the  state  papers  of  any  nation.  Be- 
sides that  it  proceeds  throughooA 
upon  wrong  principles,  the  object 
avowedly  secured  by  it  is  so  worth- 
less that  we  are  surprised  howsny 
man  in  Lord  Ellenborough*s  situa- 
tion could  put  his  hand  to  the  docu- 
ment. Had  he  insisted,  on  the  sur- 
render of  Gwalior  and  the  provinces 
adjacent— or,  better  still,  had  he  set 
aside  the  Rajah  altogether  and  annex- 
ed the  whole  of  his  aominions  to  those 
of  the  British  empire  in  tiie  East, 
we  could  have  understood  him.  The 
arrangement  would  have  been  most 
unjust  certainly;  but  there  would 
have  been  the  show  of  policy  in  it 
We  should  have  gained  m  extent  of 
territory,  probably  in  revenue — cer- 
tainly in  a  very  equivocal  sort  of  re- 
nown. But  now  ail  that  is  aceom- 
Elished,  all  that  has  been  purchased 
y  an  expensive  armament  and  two 
hard^fought  battles,  is  that  the  poor 
Bajah  is  construned  to  regulate  his 
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defemne  ireafy  tiM  ike  BriUsh  go* 
tenmadf  the  pay  of  any  EnffUsh 
corps  attached  to  nia  service  shafl  be 
deniy«d  from  the  revenues  <^  the 
knmika  ceded  m  the  treaty  of 
Ksee.  And,  indeed,  vre  do  not  un- 
dentand  wherein  the  ground  of  Lord 
EBeDboroDgh's  present  quarrel  Iks, 
if  H  be  not  in  the  refusal  of  the  Ri^ah 
md  he  minister  to  reoei  ve  into  Gwa* 
Bor  a  corps  of  the  British  army,  and 
to  maintain  it  there  at  the  expense  of 
die  state. 

With  respect,  again,  to  the  militaiy 
DOTements,  which,  whether  jusUy  or 
injnstly,  have  placed  Gwalior  at  our 
fe^  tile  less  that  is  said  about  them 
die  better.  Sir  Hugh  Gough  has 
rem  two  battles.  GwA.  And  Lord 
EUenborongh,  with  the  ladies  of  Sir 
Sugg's  ftmily,  were  at  hand  to  see 
9De  of  these  battles  bc^.  There  is 
Qot  much  to  object  to  in  this,  neither, 
BoksB  indeed  it  be  that  the  govemor- 
Senenl,  having  brought  himself 
nshly  under  fire,  was,  perhaps,  too 
complaisant  in  att^iding  to  the  su^- 
gestJODs  of  those  who  entreated  him 
to  withdraw  from  it.  We  remember 
kliat  when  General  Bosses  army 
inarched  upon  Washington,  the  pre- 
Bdent  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Mad- 
desQD,  became  the  subject  of  a  good 
deal  of  jeering  because,  being  on  the 
field  of  Bladensburg,  he  stood  there 
<ni^till  the  British  troops  came  in 
agnt,  and  then,  after  exhorting  the 
Americans  to  do  their  duly,  rode 
away.  Now  Lord  EUenborou^h 
•eons  to  us  to  haye  placed  himself  m 
a  position  not  much  more  dignified. 
Be,  accompanying  Sir  Hugh  Gough 
<m  his  advance,  and  chatting,  we  have 
DO  doabt,  most  pleasantly  from  his 
elephant  ill  the  while,  is  astonished 
all  at  once  by  finding  cannon-balls 
iplashing  round  hini,  and  then,  with 
the  ladies  in  his  train,  bids  the  troops 


what  are  we  to  thlnlc  of  the  general 
and  his  staff?  Whjr,  that  th^ were 
completely  foiled  m  all  their  ar- 
rangements; that  they  were  attacked 
upon  their  march  wnen  they  least 
expected  it ;  that  they  were  f<»xed  to 
fight,  and  did  fight,  before  any  ra- 
tional combinations  could  be  made ; 
and  that  the  bull-dog  courage  of  the 
troops  was  all  that  saved  them.  We 
scarcely  remember  in  military  history 
a  more  scrambling  or  unscientific 
affair  than  the  fight  of  Mahan^poor. 
There  were  ffuns  enough,  and  cavalry 
enough,  with  the  army  to  effect  any 
thing,  fl[nd  had  the  provoking  Mah- 
rattas  sat  still  where  Sir  Hugh 
Grough  expected  to  find  them,  guns 
and  cavalry  would,  without  doubt, 
have  been  brought  into  play.  But 
the  Mahrattas,  having  moved,  hav- 
ing taken  up  a  strong  position  just 
upon  the  English  line  of  march,  hav« 
ing  been  pennitted  to  do  so,  like- 
wise, without  a  hint  of  the  arran^- 
ment  being  conveyed  to  the  English 
head-quaiters,  it  was  they,  not  we, 
who  b^an  the  battle,  and  we  had  no 
alternative  but  to  fight  it  out.  Hence 
infantry  were  sent  across  an  open 
plain  to  storm  batteries  of  cannon 
before  their  fire  had  been  answered 
or  the  troops  which  supported  them 
shaken  by  a  single  round  fh>m  the 
English  artillery.  Hence  infimtry 
were  Idt  to  do  with  the  bayonet  what 
the  cavalry,  had  it  been  brought  up, 
would  have  accomplished  without 
loss,  by  turning  the  flanks  of  the 
Mahratta  lines,  and  falling  upon 
the  rear  of  the  battalions.  Let  any 
military  man,  just  for  curiosit/s 
sake,  compare  General  Napier's  ar- 
rangements for  his  combats  in  Sdnde 
with  those  of  Sir  Hugh  Gough  in 
Gwalior.  The  former  wielded  all  hia 
weapons  like  one  who  is  roaster  o€ 
them.     BUs  guns  made  way  foif  ™ 
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of  thoee  who  would  rote  fat  the  re- 
storation of  Uie  Ameers  of  Sdnde  ? 
or  would  we  advise  an  abandonment 
of  the  treaty  into  which  the  Indian 
fforemment  has  jnst  entered  with 
Gwalior  ?  By  no  means.  It  is  the 
peculiar  corse  of  snch  a  dominion  as 
that  which  we  have  established  in  the 
East,  that,  be  the  oaflses  of  a  move- 
ment in  adyanoe  what  they  may,  we 
dare  not  withdraw  from  it  You  may 
stand  still,  though  even  that  we  ad- 
mit to  be  difficult;  but  vou  cannot 
fkll  back, — ^no,  not  eren  urom  a  pro- 
vince so  unjustly  occupied  as  Scmde, 
nor  fh>man  engagement  so  worthless 
in  itself  and  so  uncandidly  pressed 
on  as  that  into  which  we  have  en- 
tered with  the  Maha  Bajah.  More- 
OTer,  there  is  this  ground  of  consola- 
tion left,  even  to  such  as  see  the 
iniquity  of  every  proceeding  of  the 
sort,  that  the  mat  body  of  the  in- 
habitants of  uie  districts  brought 
under  our  rule,  will  be  gainers  by  it. 
We  bring  with  us  wherever  we  come 
as  conquerors,  just  laws,  the  seeds  of 
higher  civilisation,  protection  fbr  life 
and  property  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  Princes  and  nobles  disap- 
pear before  us,  and  the  consequence 
18,  that  to  what  may  be  called  the 
aristocracy  of  India  we  are  ob- 
jects of  universal  abhorrence.    But 


the  poor  ryot,  the  cultivator  of  the 
soil  and  the  fkbricator  of  mich  itdb 
as  the  manuikctorers  of  Glaigow  or 
Manchester  will  p^mit  to  be  worea 
in  India,  look  upon  us  as  their  bert 
friencte,  and  havmg  no  feeUng  of  pt- 
triotism  about  th^,  readily  aeoom- 
modate  Itenselves  to  our  role.  That 
the  same  results  will  follow  in  Qwi- 
lior  and  in  the  Punjaub  also,  as  iooq 
as  the  pugnacious  rraresentalive  of 
Englana^s  majesty  shall  have  an- 
nexed both  to  England's  empire,  we 
verily  believe.  But  can  we  justify 
the  means  that  are  adopted  towirdf 
the  attainment  of  this  end  ?  Hare 
we  any  moral  right  to  set  aside  prinoa 
who  never  wronged  us  in  order  thst 
We  may  force  our  stronger  and  better 
government  on  their  siujects  f 

And  now  we  must  have  done.  We 
end,  too,  as  we  bmn  by  pnifesuiig 
our  unqualified  belief  that  Lord  £1- 
lenborough  is  as  little  fitted  to  fill 
the  office  which  he  now  holds  as  any 
man  in  the  queen's  dominions,  nt 
has  talent  enough  for  most  things, 
plenty  of  information,  and  no  lack  of 
self-confidence;  but  he  is  crotchety 
and  vain,  and  his  crotchet  bein^  for 
the  present  in  fiivonr  of  militaiy 
fflory,  we  can  see  no  end  to  our 
Indian  wars  short  of  universal  domi- 
nion. 
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A  DANISH  LEGEND. 

Thbrb  is  a  tale  of  sorrow^ 

Of  wonder,  and  of  wrong, 
By  northern  minstrels  chanted 

In  a  sad  and  ancient  song ; 
Yet,  like  a  thread  of  silrer 

Through  a  moumful  web  inwronght, 
With  its  sadness  interwoven 

Is  a  sweet,  consoline  thought. 
Through  shadows  dull  and  gloomy 

Of  grief  and  broken  faith, 
Shines  out  the  thought  of  comfort, 

That  love  may  conquer  death  t 

There  dwelt  a  lorelj  lady 

Beside  the  Northern  Sea^ 
Of  stately  form  and  feature, 

And  bom  of  high  degree. 
Among  the  host  of  lovers 

That  were  ever  in  her  train. 
Was  one  whose  heart  grew  bitter 

Because  he  wooed  in  vain ; 
And  though  her  voice  was  gentle, 

And  her  words  were  kind  and  gay, 
Yet  he  vowed  a  cruel  vengeance 

From  the  hour  die  said  him  nay. 

He  muttered  spells  of  darkness, 

He  called  the  pow'rs  of  ill ; 
In  secret  and  in  silence 

They  wrought  his  wicked  will. 
Her  pure  young  heart  soon  yielded 

To  the  mieht  of  magic  spell, 
And  he  mocKed  her  in  his  triumph 

When  he  saw  she  loved  him  well. 
*'  Proud  heart,"  he  said,  "  that  scom'd  me, 

Thy  love  is  nought  to  me, 
The  heartless  scorn  thou  gavest 

I  give  again  to  thee  1" 

He  left  her  in  her  anguish — 

He  left  his  native  land. 
And  she  watch*d  the  parting  vessel 

As  she  paced  the  lonely  strand ; 
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In  the  merry  world  there  shineth 

Full  many  a  face  as  fair : 
Farewell^  once  scornful  lady^ 

I  leave  thee  to  despair  !*' 

They  laid  her  by  the  waters, 

But  her  spirit  could  not  rest ; 
And  she  tracked  her  fisiithless  lover 

Across  the  sea's  dark  breast 
To  him,  where'er  he  wandered, 

Invisibly  she  clung, 
And  spells  of  hidden  power 

About  his  steps  she  flung. 
From  land  to  land  she  led  liim, 

Where  gold  and  beauty  shone, 
But  his  soul  was  dark  within  him. 

And  the  charm  of  life  was  gone. 

From  land  to  land  she  led  him. 

Till  he  saw  how  poor  and  vain 
To  one  with  sin  overladen 

Were  pride,  and  mirth,  and  gain. 
From  land  to  land  she  led  him. 

Till  his  heart  grew  weak  and  mild ; 
And  his  haughty  soul  was  humbled 

To  the  m^kness  of  a  child, — 
Till  tears  of  shame  and  sorrow 

He  wept  by  night  and  day ; 
Then  homeward  o*er  the  waters 

Once  more  he  bent  his  way. 

He  neared  the  ]and,  beholding 

The  costly  tomb  that  bore 
The  corpse  of  her  whose  spirit 

Had  led  him  to  the  shore. 
"  The  tomb  <f  the  Forsaken  T 

He  knew  it  must  be  hers, — 
Her  love,  her  feith,  her  sorrow, 

He  owned  them  conquerors. 
"  Oh!  that  thy  soul  might  bless  me—" 

He  murmur'd,  kneeling  there, 
**  Might  see  my  deep  repentance. 

And  hear  my  hopeless  prayer  I " 

For  one  brief  moment  round  him 

A  radiant  light  was  shed. 
And  beside  hfm,  in  her  beauty. 

Stood  the  shadow  of  the  dead  I 
It  passed, — ^he  bow*d  in  silence. 

For  he  knew  the  blessed  sign     CjOOQiC 
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Iiiatheyeap  1809,  a  year  that  rose 
vith  the  most  brilliaiit  hopes,  to  set, 
like  80  many  of  its  predecessors,  in 
adoess  and  sorrow.  The  sudden 
raiitt  in  Spain  had  cast  a  ray  of 
▼nridlHjbt  over  Europe ;  thespdlof 
French  mvincibili^  had  been  broken 
ttBayleu  and  Yuneira;  oppressed 
itttions  began  to  cherish  almost  for- 
gotten hopes ;  the  spirit  of  Germany 
awoke  from  the  stunning  efforts  of 
idyerdty,  and  Austria,  taking  the 
lead  in  the  patriot  cause,  marshalled 
all  the  remaining  resources  of  her 

Sllant  people  to  strike  one  more 
ow  for  her  own  and  the  world's 


llie  most  numerous  and  best- 
equipped  German  army  Yrhich  had 
ever  taken  the  field,  was  assembled, 
and  placed  under  the  orders  of  the 
Aithduke  Charles,  a  prince  distin- 
gniahed  by  his  early  victories,  and 
posaessing,  m  the  highest  degree,  the 
rove  and  confidence  of  the  troops. 
Like  Wallenstein,  the  saviour  of  the 
AuBtrian  monarchy  in  the  seven- 
teenth oentuiT,  the  new  generalissimo 
^  iijtnistett  with  absolute  power, 
and  lelieved  from  the  baneM  con- 
trol of  the  Aulic  council.  And,  if 
talents  and  heroism  deserved  to  be 
intrusted  ^dth  such  absolute  auUior- 
ity,  it  could  not  have  been  more 
worthilv  bestowed  than  on  his  im- 
perial highness;  for  none  doubted 
nis  abilities,  and  his  personal  he- 
roism was  conspicuously  displayed 
^  every  action  in  which  he  oom- 
siaQded.  Bat  there  were  drawbacks 
towich  Wgb  qualities,  and  they  were, 
ij^tunatdy,  of  a  nature  to  render 
wem  totally  unavailing.    Personally 


soldiers,  his  high  staUon,  and  the 
hopes  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
army  and  the  nation  would  extend 
even  to  its  chief,  and  give  him  that 
confidence  in  himself  and  his  follow- 
ers, so  essential  to  victory,  placed 
him  in  a  situation  which,  as  the  wise 
foretold,  and  Hhe  result  proved,  he 
was  unable  to  fill. 

But  no  doubts  checked  the  ardour 
of  the  Austrian  troops,  and,  in  April 
1809,  more  than  150,000  men  crossed 
the  frontier  in  the  fidl  hope  of  vic- 
tory and  conquest. 

£ut  Austria,  weakened  by  so  many 
previous  dnasters,  had  required  more 
time  to  perfect  her  milituy  arrange- 
ments tnan  was  at  first  anticipated ; 
and  the  French  were  already  m  pos- 
ture to  meet  the  onset  before  a  single 
blow  could  be  dealt.    Napoleon  re- 
ceived the  news  that  Austria  was 
arming  at  the  very  time  when  he 
was  engaged  in  pursuing  Sir  John 
Moore*s  army  towards  Corunna,  and 
seems  to  have  made  Uie  information 
an  excuse  for  avoiding  a  personal 
contest  with  the  British ;  for  he  had 
hardly  come  up  with   t^eir  rear- 
guard, and  witnessed  the  defeat  of 
the  chasseurs  of  his  guard,  over- 
thrown, near  Benevento,  by  Lord 
Paget,  now  Marquess  of  Anglesea, 
at  the  head  of  the  10th  Hussars, 
than  he  resigned  the  command  of 
the  anny  to  Marshal  Soult,  and  re- 
tired to  valladolid,  whence,  after  some 
stay,  he  returned  to  Paris.     Here 
preparations  were  rapidly  made  lot 
assembling  the  forces  of  his    vast 
empireTn^om  all  parts  of  France, 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  troops 
were  hurried  towards  the  theatre  ot 
oral-     AVii<»n  All  was  Tcadv.  the  em- 
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He  arrived  at  an  important  mo- 
ment. The  Aufltrians,  after  much 
delay,  were  ahread^  in  the  field,  and 
advancing  with  nve  corps  on  the 
south,  aim  two  on  the  north,  of  the 
river;  they  were  in  great  force,  but 
were  still,  contrary  to  the  assertions 
of  Scott,  and  Alison,  and  others,  who 
have  followed  only  Pelet  and  French 
authorities,  outnumbered  st  the  very 
outset  of  the  campaign.  Davoust, 
stationed  with  a  single  corps  at  Ba- 
tisbon,  was  in  danger  of  bemg  over«^ 
whelmed,  when  the  i^id  advance  of 
the  whole  French  army,  and  the 
tard^  movements  of  the  Archduke, 
extncated  him  from  his  perilous  d- 
tuation.  Fighting  fiercely,  display- 
ing great  skUl  and  gallantly,  he  fell 
back  to  form  the  left  wing  of  the 
grand  army,  while  its  right  wing  and 
centre  were  advancing  with  the  con- 
fidence and  rapidity  of  troops  long 
accustomed  to  victory.  The  Aus- 
trians  paused  and  hesitated,  and  while 
their  right  wafl  still  pressing  Da- 
voust^s  corps,  Napoleon  broke 
through  their  centre,  and  sqNkrated 
the  main  body  from  the  left  wing. 
The  victor  having  pursued  the  de- 
feated troops  across  the  Inn,  coun- 
termarched, and  turned  against  the 
Archduke  Charles,  who  hf^  profited 
little  by  the  absence  of  his  formida- 
ble adversarv.  An  action  took  place 
near  Eckmuhl,  and  another  in  front 
of  Ratisbon,  which  the  Austrians  had 
taken ;  but  as  they  were  only  fought 
to  cover  the  retr^  of  the  Austrian 
army,  which  was  duly  effected,  they 
led  to  no  veiy  decisive  results.  But 
though  the  combats  had  not  been 
very  sanguinary,  the  ocmsequences 
were  extremely  unfavourable  to  the 
vanquished.  The  confidence  and 
enthusiasm  with  which  they  had 
taken  the  fidd  were  greatly  depressed ; 
and  numbers  of  men,  dispersed  dur- 
ing the  actions,  fought  mostly  in 
woods  and  jforests,  and  who  would, 
in  ordinary  cases,  have  regained  their 


Austrian  army  marching  on  the  s 
pjnnt   by   tl^   north    bank.     The  | 
French,  though  they  had  stubborn 
actions  to  fight,  espedally  at  Ebers- 
berg,  gained  the  lead  on  their  ad- 
versaries, and  entered  the  old  and 
time-honoured  imperial  capital,  be- 
fore it  could  be  relieved  by  the  arch- 
duke*8  army.    This  second  disaster 
augmented  the  gloom  occasioned  by  I 
the  first  operation  of  the  campaiffD,  ; 
and  tendea  greatly  to  depress  the 
patriotic  spirit  that  was  rigidly  rising  i 
ux  Germany. 

But,  for  a  moment,  Fortune  seemed  I 
here  disposed  to  forsake  her  tftSt  \ 
and  fiivoured  child.    The  Anstnans  | 
had  destrcnred  the  bridge  of  Yienna,  j 
and  the  Irench,  having  efiected  the 
passage  of  the  Danube  at  Aspem, 
were  attacked  by  the  Archduke  on 
the  20th  of  May,  before  their  whole  I 
army  had  crossed  the  river.    The  j 
battle  that  followed  was  sanguinaiy  | 
in  the  extreme, — was  the  most  olv-  | 
stinately  contested,  indeed,  of  any 
that  had  been  fought   during   mt 
great  Bevolution  war.    Darkness,  on  i 
the  first  day,  terminated  the  carnage, 
without  giving  victory  to  either  party;  : 
but,  on  the  second,  the  French  were  j 
forced  to  leave  the  field,  and  retire 
into  the  isle  of  Lobau,  the  rising  of  : 
the  Danube  having  carried  away  the  | 
principal  bridge  which  joined  that  \ 
island  to  the  right  branch  of  the  I 
stream,  and  thus  prevented  the  ad-  | 
vance  of  their  reserves  and   reia-  | 
forcements.     On  both  sides  cne  loss 
was  enormous;  the  Austrians  having  ! 
lost  17,000,  the  French  nearly  aO,000 
men. 

This  brave  deed  of  arms  anin 
awakened  the  hopes  which  the  first 
disasters  of  the  campaign  had  douded. 
Schill  and  Domburg  rose  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  the  Tyrolese  car- 
ried on  a  successful  war  against  the 
French ;  and  from  all  parte  of  the 
Austrian  monarchy,  recruits  were 
hastening  forward  to  join  the  vio- 
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t«7  operatiooi  were  ao  little  usder- 
rtood,  oo  blow  capable  of  producing 
great  results  was  ever  amtd  at  the 
enemy  till  the  last  years  of  the  con- 
test, and  when  the  cause  of  Euro- 
pean independence  seemed  almost 
nopdeas,  ii  not  lost ;  as  it  probably 
wwild  ha?e  been  had  not  the  arro- 
nat  oppressor  of  nations  been  blinded 
by  success  and  byayainbelief  m  the 
infidlihility  of  his  power  and  genius^ 
For  a  time  all  was  still  bv  the 
*^  dark-rolling  Danube."  Weakened 
by  the  losses  sustained  in  Uie  battles 
of  Aspem,  both  parties  rested  to 
n^ber  strength  for  renewed  efforts. 
The  Anstrians  embodied  Landwhers, 
and  oalled  in  their  reserves ;  but  the 
power  of  a  single  state,  so  much  re- 
duced by  former  contests,  was  unable 
to  make  head  against  the  forces  of 
France,  Italy,  Holland,  and  the  Ckm- 
iederation  of  the  Rhine,  which  now 
obeyed  the  sceptre  dT  Napoleon. 
From  all  quarters  of  his  extensive 
dominions  troops  were  now  march- 
ing to  his  aid;  and  150,000  men 
having  been  assembled  by  the  1st  of 
July,  preparations  were  made  to 
hurl  Uiem  against  the  Austrians,  who, 
to  the  number  of  about  100,000  men, 
stood  ready  waiting  the  onset. 

As  we  mllowed  a  Prussian  Hussar 
to  Moscow,  we  shall  here  follow  a 
Saxon  cavdry  {jSloss  to  the  field  of 
Wagram,  adding  to  his  account  oc- 
casional extracts  from  other  authen- 
tic doewents  now  before  us. 

^  Aamr  a  lomi  march  we  nassed 
throuffh  Kaiser  Ebersdorf  on  toe  1st 
oi  July  in  order  to  cross  over  into 
the  i^e  of  Lobau,  but  halted  and  dis- 
mounted before  we  reached  the  prin- 
cipal bridge.  In  the  village  lay 
Portuguese  and  Nenfchatel  troops, 
the  former  dressed  in  brown,  tne 
latter  in  yellow  or  sulphur-coloured 
uniforms,  both  assureoly  more  sin- 
gular than  martial. 

"In company  with  a  French  officer 
I  obtained  permission  to  ride  over 
into  the  iriand  and  had  thus  an  op- 


contrived  to  overcome  the  difficulty, 
so  that  we  reached  the  very  videttes 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  casting  a 
fflance  at  the  ndds  whidi  had  only  a 
fow  weeks  before  been  dewed  with 
blood,  and  were  now  about  to  be 
drenched  with  it.  Close  as  the  hostile 
jwrties  were  to  each  other,  not  a 
single  shot  was  fired  during  the  hour 
we  were  on  the  line;  but  piquets 
and  supports  were  all, — ^the  cavalry 
mounted,  the  infantry  under  arms. 

«*  When  I  r^oined  the  briffade,  I 
foiuid  them  preparing  to  tuLe  up 
cantonments  at  Luenburg,  an  ar- 
rangement that  was  especiiuly  agree- 
able to  all  of  us ;  for,  since  the  16^ 
of  May,  we  had  hardly  been  under 
roof. 

*^  During  the  2d  and  3d  we  remained 
in  these  good  cantonments,  which  we 
found  doubly  agreeable  after  having 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  bivouaeks, 
exposed  alternately  to  drenching 
rains  or  to  the  burning  rays  of  the 
sun. 

**  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  4th 
we  were  suddenly  ordered  to  Uieisle  of 
Lobau,  and  havmg  crossed  the  bridge 
about  noon,  advanced  to  the  smtdl 
arm  of  the  Danube  which  still  sepa- 
rates the  ishmd  from  the  Marchfeld. 
Our  whole  corps,  as  well  as  many 
others,  was  assembled  here,  and  be- 
fore night  we  had  at  least  80,000 
men  prised  t<M;ether  on  this  narrow 
spot.  We  had  hardly  taken  posses- 
sion of  our  narrow  bivouack  before 
Napoleon  appeared  among  us;  he 
was  perfectly  unattended,  andhavinff 
ordered  the  troops  to  assemble  round 
him,  exactly  as  they  were  and  with- 
out any  preparation,  and  desired  the 
ffeneral  to  act  as  interi^eter,  ad- 
dreased  them  in  the  following  words, 
*  To-morrow  there  will  be  a  battle  I 
I  depend  upon  you,  and  in  four 
weeks  I  willleadyou  back  to  your 
own  country.'  Thii  »hort  harangue, 
delivered  while  the  emperor  was 
holding  the  reina  with  his  ri^ht  liand 
and  waving  his  left,  was  received  and 
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soon  broke  out  with  tremendous  vio- 
lence. Feds  of  thunder  joined  the 
roar  of  artillery  which  now  com- 
menced ;  for  our  batteries  had  opened, 
and  were  vigorously  replied  to  by 
those  of  the  enemy.  Tnousands  of 
shot  striking  within  the  narrow  cir- 
cumference of  the  island,  ploughed 
the  ground  and  killed  and  wounded 
a  number  of  men  and  horses.  Shells 
and  grenades,  filling  the  air  with  their 
fiery  traces,  formed  a  flaming  vault 
above  us  as  they  took  their  lofty 
flight  through  the  darkness  of  night : 
it  was  a  scene  of  fearful  grandeur 
and  beauty.  Our  bivouack  happened 
to  be  so  near  the  bank  of  the  river, 
that  most  of  the  shot  passed  harm- 
lessly over  our  heads;  nor  did  the 
roar  of  artillery  and  of  the  elements 
long  deprive  us  of  our  repose,  for 
we  soon  fell  asleep,  and  only  awakened 
by  the  Ml  light  of  day. 

"The  5th  July  saw  the  whole 
army  across  the  last  arm  of  the 
Danube,  and  drawn  up  in  three 
lines  on  the* wide  and  open  plain  of 
the  Marchfeld,  the  scene  of  so  many 
sanguinary  battles.  Napoleon,  as  he 
galloped  uong  the  firont  was  saluted 
by  loud  cheers  of  *  Vive  VEmpereurt 
uttered  in  as  many  strange  tongues 
as  dialects.  In  his  suite  n>de  an  old 
peasant  without  hat  or  coat,  whose 
long  grey  hair  streamed  wildly  round 
his  i^ed  and  time-worn  face,  and 
whose  appearance  presented  a  singu- 
lar contrast  to  the  brilliant  stafiT  bv 
which  the  emperor  was  surrounded. 
The  old  man  had  probably  been 
seized  u|K)n  to  act  as  guide,  or  give 
information  regarding  the  country, 
for  he  was  attended  by  a  gencCcarme^ 
who  led  the  reins  of  his  horse.** 

The  invaders  moved  slowly  into 
the  plain.    For  reasons  which  he  ex- 


the  Rusbach,  paflnble  at  eveiy 
point,  covered  their  firont ;  but  ki^ 
no  strength  to  the  position,  winch 
was  perfectly  open  to  attads,  gtring 
the  defenders  no  advantage  over  the 
assEuhints,  beyond  what  they  derired 
from  the  village  of  Wagram  ind  two 
small  hamlets  which  lay  in  their  fitmt 
line.  It  was  a  iair,  o|>en,  afanoet 
level  battle-field,  on  which  all  tiie 
arms  of  both  parties  could  act  with 
nearly  equal  advantage. 

As  soon  as  it  had  oeoome  ev^ent 
that  the  Fr^ch  were  resolved  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  Danube,  or- 
ders  were  sent  to  the  Archduke  Jdm, 
who  commanded  an  army  at  Pres- 
burg,  to  assemble  his  troops  and  ad- 
vance with  all  speed  to  the  Marchfeld 
and  take  the  right  wing  of  the  French 
in  reverse  whue  engaged  in  firont  hy 
the  main  Austrian  army.  Hick 
orders  were  received,  and  tboogh 
thej^  came  in  sufficient  time,  dekjs, 
which  have  never  been  explained  in 
a  satisfactory  manner,  retarded  the 
march  of  the  prince,  who  only  ar- 
rived on  the  field  after  the  fate  of  the 
battle  had  turned  against  his  brother 
and  his  countrymen.  With  this  ex- 
planation we  turn  to  our  Saxon 
guide. 

*' Advancing  slowly  under  this 
canonnade,  we  passed  Bashdor(  and 
moved  in  the  direction  of  Aderklaa, 
near  which  the  cavalry  of  our  corps 
halted  at  the  distance  of  400  jaids 
from  a  line  of  Austrian  comusiers. 
Partial  actions  immediad^  took 
place,  commanding  officers  leadiDg 
their  regiments  out  to  engage  those 
of  the  enemy  that  advanced  agunrt 
them.  MigorLenbz,whocomm«ided 
our  regiment,  declined  to  yim  in 
these  actions,  and  only  advuiced  to 
take  up  the  troops  that  retired.   An 
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""But  fortune  wu  to  be  tried, 
Mverthdess,  for  Colonel  Gerard, 
firet  aide-de-camp  to  the  Prince  of 
Ponte  CoTYo,  brought  us  the  order 
toattack;  the  charae  sounded,  and 
we  rode  forward.  About  half-way 
to  the  enemy,  who  awaited  the  onset, 
wj  received  the  fire  of  a  battalion  of 
in&Qtiy,  posted  in  a  hollow,  and 
which  we  had  not  observed.  It  did 
not  arrest  our  progress.  Captam 
Linden,  who  commanded  the  right 
sqnadron,  wheeled  to  the  right,  at- 
tacked and  broke  the  infantry,  and 
took,  not  only  a  number  ofprison- 
erS)  but  their  colours  also.  Tne  rest 
of  the  line  stood  on  and  completely 
'bnkd  and  pursued  the  enemy. 

"As  so  often  happens  in  war,  the 
nnaocoontable  also  happened  here. 
A  second  line  of  Austrian  cavalry, 
drawn  up  in  rear  of  those  we  had 
defeated,  made  not  the  slightest  at- 
tempt to  turn  the  tables  upon  us ; 
thoagh  certain  of  success,  they  made 
no  attempt  to  charge  us,  for 
our  people,  disordered  by  their  on- 
set, uid  dispersed  in  collecting  horses 
and  prisoners,  could  not  possibly 
ha?e  been  assembled  in  time  to  offer 
effectual  resistance :  Uie  weakest 
moment  of  the  cavalry  beinff  always 
that  which  immediately  follows  on 
a  successful  charee.  Fortunately 
for  us,  Count  Gersdorf  brought  half 
a  brigade  of  twelve-pounders  to  our 
aidfttod  their  fire  made  the  enemy 
withdraw,  and  allowed  us  to  ^ther 
in  the  fruits  of  our  victory  without 
toher  apprehension.  The  corps  of 
cayalry  was  now  divided,  and  our 
hriga^  moved  to  the  right  so  as 
nearly  to  have  Wagram  in  our  right 
flaoL  Here  we  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  see  our  infantry  driven  with 
great  loss  from  the  village,  and  wero 
ourselves  saluted  with  a  number  of 
ahot  &om  the  same  direction.  It 
was  growing  dark,  and  we  could  not 
disom  objects  at  the  distance  of  a 
hundred  yards,  when  we  suddenly 
heard  the  tramp  of  horses  advandng 
towardfl  nn.    All  we  were  exnosed  at 


**  The  battle  now  ceased  along  the 
whole  line,  an4  we,  for  our  part,  bi- 
vouacked near  Aderklaa,  but  we,  un- 
fortunately, left  the  village,  which 
had  been  m  our  possession  during  the 
whole  of  the  action,  totally  unoccu- 
pied. The  night  passed  tranquilly 
and  was  only  interrupted  for  a  mo- 
ment by  an  officer  of  Austrian  Hus- 
sars, who  lost  his  road  and  found  his 
way  into  captivity,  instead  of  finding 
his  way  back  to  mis  countrymen.  A 
similar  misfortune  nearly  befell  our 
general.  He  was  sent  for  by  the 
Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  and  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night  rode  right  into 
the  midst  of  an  enemy*s  piquet,  and 
would  certainly  have  shared  the  fate 
of  the  Austrian  officer  had  he  not 
preserved  his  presence  of  mind  and 
addressed  the  sergeant  in  the  Aus- 
trian dialect,  making  use  of  a  few 
Hungarian  words  that  he  happened 
to  know.  It  is  probable  that  the 
white  cloak  of  his  orderly  dragoon 
also  helped  to  extricate  him  from  his 
perilous  situation.  The  wearied 
troops,  exhausted  by  the  sanguinary 
efforts  of  the  day,  had  established 
their  bivouacks  almost  on  the  very 
ground  on  which  they  had  fought, 
and  were,  consequently,  on  many 
points  much  nearer  to  each  other 
than  they  suspected,  so  that  various 
untoward  acciaents  of  this  nature  hap- 
pened to  persons  of  both  parties ;  but 
close  as  tnese  mighty  hosts  lay  front 
to  f^ont,  not  the  slightest  act  of  hos- 
tility took  place  during  the  night; 
the  carnage  of  the  day  nad  satisfied 
the  most  combative  propensity,  and 
even  Moloch  had  been  gorged  to 
satiety  with  blood." 

There  is  some  reason  for  believing 
that  Napoleon,  shaken  by  the  repulse 
sustained  in  the  first  day's  action  at 
Wagram,  and  the  great  loss  by  whicli 
it  was  accompanied,  recoUectmg  also 
what  had  happened  at  Aspem,  would 
not  willingly  have  renewed  the  ac- 
tion on  the  following  morning,  could 
it  have  been  ayoided,  for  he  actualW 
'Wthdrew  his  troops  firom  their  ad- 
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ment  led  to  the  gain  of  the  battle. 
The  AustriaiiB  expected  the  Arch- 
duke. John  to  arnVe  with  his  army 
firom  Piesbug  and  join  their  left 
wing,  and  it  miffht  hare  been  consi- 
der^ good  poucy  to  wait  for  this 
junction,  and  not  to  hasten  the  deci- 
sion till  the  prince  could  aid  in  giving 
it  a  fayourable  turn.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  if  left 
unassuled  at  Waterloo,  would  haye 
attacked  the  French  before  Blucher 
was  ready  to  strike  in  with  him;  and 
the  case  was  exactly  similar  at  Wa- 
ffram,  except  that  the  Archduke  John 
led  a  small  army  to  the  aid  of  his 
brother,  and  the  Prussian  marshal  a 
lam  one  to  the  aid  of  the  British. 

Judging  after  the  eyent,  therefore, 
but  with  the  knowledge  that  time  and 
eyents  haye  brought  to  light,  and 
which  the  adyerse  commanders  could 
not  then  haye  possessed,  we  certainly 
think  the  best  policy  the  Austrians 
could  haye  pursued  was  to  remain  on 
the  defbnsiye  till  the  arriyal  of  the 
Archduke  John,  or  as  long,  at  least, 
as  the  French  left  them  unmolested. 
But  they  followed  a  different  plan, 
and  no  sooner  had  the  ftill  light  of 
day  displayed  the  retro&rade,  orcon- 
centratfye,  moyement  of  the  French, 
than  encouraged  by  their  preyions 
success,  they  immediately  assumed 
the  oflfensiye.  The  action  commenced 
about  six  o*clock  by  a  premature  at- 
tack on  the  French  right  wing,  and 
soon  extended  along  the  whole  line. 

We  now  return  to  our  Saxon  Dra- 
goon, who  is  speaking  only  of  his 
own  diyision : — 

"  We  were  so  fiercely  attacked  that 
we  were  obliged  to  iku  bwk  to  Sus- 
senbrunn,  where  we  joined  Massena's 
corps,  and  agahi  resumed  the  offen- 
siye,  though  with  little  success.  Till 
about  nine  o'clock  we  hsd  partial 
cayalry  actions,  but  were  principally 
employed  hi  protecting  the  hifantry, 
yainly  engajjed  hi  attempting  to  re- 
ooyer  the  yflli^  of  Aderklaa,  which 


entirely  destroyed,  aent  to  a  post  of 
less  danger,  though  of  greater  im- 
portance, perhaps. 

"  Our  destination  wis  the  hfll,  m 
risinff  piece  of  ground  rather,  thtt 
oyerloou  the  whole  plain  of  the 
Marehfeld,  and  on  whidi  tiie  em- 
peror had  established  himsdf ;  md 
where,  with  the  exception  of  two 
short  excursions— the  one  to  Ba- 
youst*s,  the  other  to  Massena's  corps 
— he  remained  during  the  whole  of 
the  action.  As  the  mole  remnant  (tf 
our  rc^giment  was  fbrmed  in  line, 
only  fifteen  yards  behind  where  be 
had.  stationed  himself  I  was  fiir  «e- 
yeral  hours  enabled  to  obserre  die 
man  who  then  wielded  the  deidiua 
of  Europe  in  his  own  ffrasp. 

•*  He  was  surrounded  erf  a  mi- 
merous  staff,  and  attended  by  ten  or 
twelye  orderly  officers ;  who,  drswn 
up  in  line,  stood  motionless  within 
r^ch  of  his  yoice.  On  the  right 
were  the  Guards  in  dose  odnmn, 
and  with  ordered  arms :  their  ar- 
tillery was  on  their  right  As  ire 
were  nearest  the  emperor,  we  looked 
upon  ourselyes  as  his  personal  guard 
on  this  occasion.  He  wore,  as  usiial, 
his  grey  great-coat  oyer  the  pUdn 
uniform  of  the  chasseurs  of  bk 
guard ;  rode  a  small  white  AraUan, 
and  held  a  light  riding- whip  in  his 
hand.  His  fi£e,  while  we  could  ob- 
serye  him,  betrayed  none  of  the  emo- 
tions he  might  be  supposed  to  fed  at 
such  a  time,  but  seemed  peHbctly 
calm   and   collected.     He   listened 

S quietly  and  attentiydy  to  tiie  re- 
»rts  brought  him,  and  issued  all  his 
rections  m  a  similar  manner.  If  be 
had  an  order  to  send,  he  called 
loudly,  *  Officer  iFonhrmanee  ;'  when 
the  orderly  officer,  who  happened  to 
be  on  the  right  of  the  line,  mstaittly 
came  forwanl  as  fiivtfbf  duty.  Har- 
Ing  giyen  his  order  in  a  dow  and  d^ 
liberate  manner,  the  emperor  added, 
^'Repetezr  If  the  offioer  had  not 
seized  the  exact   meaning  of  the 
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1^  d6||l'CCS  DOT  steuOii  dcftwd  to 
DC  secure  t  froin  vnt  firtit,  ftud  to 
long  tt  the  battl^  though  iraging 
fiemly  alonj^  the  whole  line,  had  re- 
mained fitationaty,  we  had  received 
8D  occteional  shot  froni  the  hftttefies 
near  Wagram,  which  lay  exactly  hi 
wir  front.  The  success  of  the  Aus- 
trian right  wing,  however,  brought 
Hi  ^ot  from  the  left)  and  they 
eontintied  to  advance.  eTen  jfrom  the 
very  rear.  Several  shot  strudc 
among  the  fi;uard  and  round  the 
ground  on  wnich  the  emperor  was 
stationed ;  hut  he  nevier  moved  fh)m 
a  post  whence  he  had  the  whole 
battle-scene  spread  out  like  a  pano- 
rama before  nim.  He  was,  indeed, 
as  litde  disturbed  bv  the  reports 
fhnn  his  marshals  as  by  the  shot  of 
the  enetny :  the  news  that  ^  the  Aus- 
trians  had  turned  the  left  wing  of 
the  army,*  that  they  *  had  dented 
the  corps  stationed  to  protect  the 
bridires,  seemed  to  make  little  im- 
don  on  him  5  though  it  ^ 
ieted  the  officers  of  his 
ily  once  I  observed  a  striking 
diange  in  his  manner.  He  had  de- 
ftred  an  orderly  officer  to  *  bring 
up  the  sixty  pieces  of  light  artillery 
of  the  guard,  and  the  forty  extra 
)neoes  attached  to  the  same  corps;* 
and  as  they  did  not  immediately  ar- 
rive, he  rode  impatiently  along  our 
front,  strikbg  his  boot  with  the  rlding- 
Vhip,  and  repeatedly  taking  snuff. 

**•  The  advance  in  two  columns  of 
this  formidable  train  of  artillery,  fol- 
lowed as  they  were  by  six  or  seven 
regiments  of  cuirassiel:^  formed  an 
imposing  spectacle.  When  the 
guns  passed  before  the  guard,  the 
soldiers  exclaimed,  'There  go  the 
flageolets;  the  music  will  soon  be 
complete.'  The  cuirassiers  were 
greeted  with  a  loud  and  general 
cheer  of  •  Bravo  !*  '  There  are  our 
brave  cuirassiers;  the  battle  will 
soon  be  finished.*  These  horsemen, 
alwavs  held  in  the  highest  estimation 


without  any  sunplies  rather,  and 
tonstantlyexposed  to  bivouacks, — the 
case  is  dmferent  with  the  cuirassiers, 
who  form  part  of  the  guard,  are  ex- 
tremely well  cared  for,  and  mostly 
placed  hi  good  quarters.  They  are 
reserved  for  general  actbns,  in  which 
they  always   appear  in  fiill  dress, 

rwdered  and  polished.  Their  pride 
boundless  therefore ;  and  if  a  cui- 
rassiet  can  find  no  other  place  for  his 
horse,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  take 
possession  of  an  officer*^  stable,  and 
to  turn  out  even  a  general's  horse  to 
make  room  for  his  own,  well  know- 
ing that  sudi  conduct  will  be  over- 
looked. We  appeared,  in  comparison 
to  these  troops,  no  better  than  a  band 
of  anpsies  mounted  upon  garrons. 

"The  artillery  and  cuirassiers, 
though  manv  guns  were  dismounted, 
movwl  rapidly  towards  Aderklaa ;  and 
before  they  could  unlimber,  the  fine 
of  the  rest,  where  they  did  open,  was 
so  tremendous  as  to  mow  down 
whole  ranks  of  the  enemy.  The 
cuirassiers,  also,  following  up  the 
havoc  made  by  the  iron  hail  thus 
j)OUi^  upon  the  Austrians,  made 
seveml  successful  charges,  and  ena- 
bled the  hifantry  to  take  the  village ; 
but  the  Insult  was  not  so  satisfactory 
as  was  at  first  expected,  for  the  ene- 
my soon  gathered  strength,  and  re- 
covered tne  lost  ground,  and  struck 
so  hajrd  in  return,  that  several  of 
Massena's  regiments  were  completely 
broken,  and  oriven  in  disorder  across 
the  plain. 

"Still  this  terrible  battery,  sup- 
ported by  so  large  a  force  of  cavalry, 
though  it  iWled  to  produce  a  decisive 
result,  had  the  effect  of  checking  the 
farther  progress  of  the  Austrians  on 
that  point,  tind  on  the  extreme  left 
also,  where  their  success  had  been 
more  marked.  Except  on  the  ex- 
treme tight,  the  battle  was  now  re- 
duced to  a  cannonade  mamtamed 
With  irrcat  fierceness.  Along  the 
IVont,  the  fenemy  were  in  nosaession 
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tower  of  Nensiedel,  on  wHch  rested 
the  extreme  left  of  the  Austrians, 
was  captured  hy  Davoust,  who  press- 
ed his  success  with  great  resolution. 
The  enemy  now  began  to  nve  way, 
but  in  great  order,  and  disputing 
every  foot  of  ground.  The  retreat 
thus  commenced  gradually  com- 
municated itself  to  the  whole  army, 
who  withdrew  unbroken  from  the 
field, — the  French  only  following, 
but  making  no  attempt  to  press  the 
retirinff  enemy.  As  soon  as  the  re- 
trograde movement  of  the  Austrians 
became  evident,  the  emperor  lefl  the 
hill,  and  we  rejoined  the  rest  of  our 
corps,  and  marched  to  Leopoldau, 
where  we  counted  our  loss,  which 
had  been  severe  indeed.  Amon^  the 
slain  was  Lieutenant  Wagner,  ^ose 
fkte  was  almost  such  as  again  to  fix 
loDg-exploded  superstitious  feelings 
on  the  mind,  while  stationed  at 
Laxenber^,  the  day  before  we  marched 
into  the  isle  of  Lobau,  a  party  of 
officers  dined  with  the  general ;  who, 
observing  that  we  were  thirteen  at 
table,  said,  jestingly,  to  our  colonel, 
that  it  was  a  bad  omen  for  him,  as  it 
seemed  to  indicate  that  one  of  the 
party  would  be  killed  in  the  next 
day's  battle;  *a  duty,*  he  added, 
*'  tnat  must  necessarily  ML  to  you, 
as   the   senior   regimental    officer.* 

*  Not  so,*  replied  the  latter  ;  *  to 
fill  graves  is  evidently  a  fatiguine 
du^,  and  commences  with  the  junior? 

*  Tnen  it  must  fall  to  my  share,* 
said  Lieutenant  Warner ;  and  so,  in- 
deed, it  proved.  He  volunteered  to 
command  the  skirmishers  in  the  first 
day's  action,  and  fell  fighting  in  the 
foremost  rank  I'* 

The  description  of  the  campaign 
and  its  termination  belongs  to  history, 
and  not  to  our  subject ;  but,  as  our 
historical  writers  have  done  litde 
more  than  copy  French  extrava- 
gances, advanced  for  the  purpose  of 
deifying  Napoleon,  we  shall  here  say 
a  few  words  explanatory  of  the  causes 

wbieh.  in  flip  nnininn  rk'F«lie4'irk«vnia'liA/l 


that  the  Archduke,  though  avowedly 
a  prince  of  great  tdents,  always  mis- 
took strategical  points  and  Imes  for 
the  objects  of  content  rather  ^an  tie 
meansy  and  thus  resigned  a  battle  as 
soon  as  one  of  these  points  was  lost 
That  the  case  was  by  no  means  des- 
perate seems  certain ;  for  the  van- 
quished army  retired  unmolested  and 
m  perfect  order  from  the  field,  cany- 
ing  with  them  more  trophies  taken 
from  the  enemy  than  they  had  lost 
to  the  victors.  The  Archduke  Jobn 
was  idso,  at  the  time  the  army  retired, 
within  a  few  hours*  march  of  the  very 
post,  the  loss  of  which  caused  we 
retrograde  movement ;  and  so  little 
were  the  Austrians  discouraged  by 
the  result  of  the  combat,  that  men 
and  officers  all  expected  another 
battle,  in  which  success  was  con- 
fidently anticipated. 

But  the  commander-in-chief  did 
not  share  these  sanguine  hopes,  and 
he  who  in  general  opinion  had  shewn 
himself  destitute  of  mental  courage 
after  the  decisive  victory  of  Aspem, 
so  fatal  to  the  French,  could  hardly 
feel  very  confident  after  the  reverse 
of  Wagram.  Two  opportunities  for 
striking  severe  blows  at  the  pursuing 
enemy  were  neglected  by  him,  wcA 
when  events  brought  about  an  action, 
near  Zndm  in  Moravia,  his  imperial 
highness,  in  the  midst  of  an  undecided 
combat,  sent  to  solicit  an  annistioe, 
the  terms  of  which  brought  the  mo- 
narchy to  the  very  brimc  of  ruin. 
It  remained  for  this  unhappy  prince, 
on  whose  genius  and  valour  so  many 
bright  hopes  had  once  been  founded, 
to  display  a  still  greater  want  of 
firmness  and  moral  courage ;  for,  in 
the  very  crisis  of  fate,  and  while 
peace  or  war  still  hung  suspended  in 
the  scale  of  destiny,  he  res^ned  the 
command  of  the  army;  and  uius  dis- 
pelled at  a  single  blow  every  particle 
of  that  milltuy  enthusiasm  which 
still  animated  the  troops  and  formed 
the  only  support  to  the  sinkrag  for* 
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Captsun  Weitenfeld,  of  the  regiment  of 
Tagilsang,  actually  cut  down  a  French 
soldier  who  was  m  the  very  act  of 
leyelling  a  musket  at  him ;  and  later 
fitill,  a  French  officer  was  slain  in  tiie 
yenr  attempt  to  take  him  prisoner, 
and  while  calling  out  to  him  to  sur- 
render. But  all  wis  personal  courage 
in  hattle  could  not  retrieve  the  want 
of  moral  courage  and  confidence,  the 
want  of  which  ^uced  agreat,power- 
fl]],  and  time-honoured  monarchy  to 
the  rank  of  second-rate  power,  and 
made  Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein, 
the  Austrian  plenipotentiary  and  the 
constant  advocate  of  Napoleon  in  the 
Austrian  cabinet,  hurst  into  tears 
when  forced  to  sign  the  unfortunate 
treaty  of  Vienna. 

The  following  are  the  principal 
causes  to  which  military  men  of  skill 
and  experience  j;eneraliy  ascrihe  the 
disastroua  termmation  of  the  cam- 
pwgn. 

1.  The  complete  change  in  the 
plan  of  operation  at  the  very  moment 
the  contest  was  about  to  commence. 
The  whole  army  was  assemhled  in 
Bohemia,  and  preparations  had  been 
made  to  cross  the  frontier  of  the 
kingdom  and  operate  on  the  north 
hank  of  the  Danube  ;  but  at  the 
eleventh  hour  the  main  force,  with 
all  its  baggage,  train,  and  following, 
was  moved  to  the  south  of  the  river, 
to  enter  upon  a  totally  different  field 
of  action,  an  operation  by  which  time 
and  the  best  opportunity  for  striking 
the  first  decisive  blow  was  unfortu- 
nately lost. 

2.  The  deviation  from  the  second 
line  of  operation  when  it  was  actually 
in  progress.  The  whole  force  south 
of  the  Danube  was  marching  on 
^enoiaark  when  the  Archduke,  learn- 
ing that  Davoust  was  still  at  Batis- 
^tij  drew  three  of  his  fine  corps  to 
tte  r^ht,  and  thus  left  an  openiMin 
the  centre  of  his  line  at  the  very 
moment  when  Napoleon  was  about 
to  strike  the  blow  by  ^^i^b  that 
weakened  centre  was  broken.  It  has 
pleased  f^rench  historiAno    ':»  «u»:« 


fought  as  gallantly  as  the  French. 
None  will  Sspute  the  bravery  of  the 
Grermans,  but  it  happens,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  credit  of  these  histo- 
rians, that  the  troops  of  the  Confede- 
ration were  but  slightly  engaged 
where  we  are  told  they  effected  such 
wonders. 

3.  The  n^lect  of  the  Archduke  to 
strike  at  the  feeble  corps  that,  after 
his  retreat  from  Batisbon,  followed 
him  across  the  Danube. 

4.  The  inactivi^  of  the  army  after 
the  victory  achieved  at  Aspem. 

5.  The  impohtic  and  wretched  in- 
activity of  England. 

6.  The  late  arrival  of  the  Arch- 
duke John,  who,  owing  to  causes 
never  yet  explained  in  a  satisfactorv 
manner,  did  not  reach  the  field  till 
two  hours  after  the  retreat  of  the 
main  army,  though  there  was  not  a 
single  French  picquet  found  to  ob- 
serve, and  still  less  a  force  found  to 
oppose,  his  progress.  The  same  was 
the  case  when  Blucher  marched  to 
the  aid  of  the  British  at  Waterloo, 
the  passes  of  the  Bois  de  Paris  were 
totaUy  unobserved  and  unguarded, 
a  proof  how  negligent  long  success 
and  the  timidity  of  their  enemies  had 
rendered  the  Irench. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  battle  of 
Wagram  would  have  been  gained  by 
the  Austrians  had  Blucher  and  Su- 
voroff  been  in  the  place  of  either  of 
the  Archdukes.  Neither  of  these 
determined  soldiers  would  have  been 
too  late  for  the  fray,  nor  would 
either  of  them  have  forsaken  a  battle- 
field on  which  the  fortunes  of  the 
monarchy  were  contending  for,  mere- 
ly because  an  unimportant  hamlet 
had  been  lost. 

At  Waterloo  the  foreign  troops 
in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army 
lost  the  villages  of  La  Haye  and  Pa- 
pelotte,  and  the  still  more  important 
post  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  but  these 
fosses  did  not  occasion  the  retreat  of 
a  smgle  British  battalion.     His  grace 
knew  that  he  was  fighting  for  the 
»>4v.«„  ^f  "Rnmne.  and  not  for   the 
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SOME  PASSAGES,  fRIVATE  AND  PR0FSS8I0KAL,  <K  THE 

LIFE  OF  HB&a  STAUDIGL. 

BT  MOBOAH  BATTLBB. 


No  fore^  sinfler  and  actor,  exeepi, 
perhaps,  the  stul  lam^ited  Malil»tui, 
was  ever  so  popular  with  all  clttwcs 
of  the  British  community,  as  the 
subject  of  thk  article.  He  was  equally 
a  favourite  with  the  courtly  circle  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  the  learned  au- 
diences at  the  Philharmonic  and  An- 
cient Concerts,  the  regular  frequenter 
of  the  pit,  and  the  mdig^ious  gods 
of  the  galleries,  of  Drury  Lane  and 
Covent  Grarden.  Under  his  auspices, 
Mozart,  Weber,  and  Beethoven,  were 
introduced  into  that  lofty  society, 
where  they  had  hitherto  been 
strangers^  while  the  feeble  Bellini 
and  tne  noisy  Donizetti  were  alone 
welcome;  and  John  Bull,  in  his 
most  unsophisticated  state,  was  taught 
to  admire  and  enjoy  the  rich  and 
weirdly-woven  harmonies,  the  deep 
and  earnest  melodies,  and  the  lofty, 
soul-searching  struns  conceived  by 
the  genius,  ami  brought  f<»th  by  the 
consummate  science,  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  music  the  world,  by  the 
throes  of  its  many  centuries,  has  yet 
produced.  In  the  parson  of  Staudigl, 
too,  the  lovers  of^  the  lyric  drama, 
af^r  a  brief  acquaintance  with  hia 
surpassing  powers,  recognised  ae- 
^uirements  and  gifts,  physical  and 
intellectual,  '^rare  in  tneir  separate 
exceUence,  wonderftil  in  thdbr  com- 
bination.** His  voioe,  in  extent  of 
ocmipass,  flexibility,  fervour,  uid  pu- 
rity of  toney  was  certainly  never  sur- 
passed, perhaps,  never  equalled  ;  and 
of  all  forms  of  that  fint  of  all  in- 
struments, the  human  voice,  that 
which  he  possesses  is  the  finest,  and, 
in  the  pissing  sensations  and  emo- 
tions it  communicates,  gives  the  most 
complete  satis&ction  to  the  ear  and 
heart  of  man.  To  some,  who  have 
been  thrilled  with  rapture  at  the 
subtle  and  delicate  warblines  of  a 


,  character,  and  qnaKty  of 
^i*B  v(»ee,  ^€j  have  not  6h 
an  enjoyment  undisturbed  by  anv 
touch  of  anxiety  or  uneasiness,  and, 
q^  they  had  heard  it,  whether  they 
have  not  experienced  a  aenaationsf 
fulness  to  satisfaction,  and  of  that 
serene  calm  which  l<^ws  the  ex« 
eeutkm  of  a  perfect  waric^  kavng 
nothing  to  criticise,  nothin^p  to  re« 
gret,  nothing  to  hope  fbr?  The 
passage  we  allude  to  occura  in  Mo- 
zait^  wonderful  opera,  The  Mimio 
Flvtey  and  is,  of  coarse,  sung  \j 
Staudigl  in  the  part  of  Saiastro.  lio 
other  singer  we  have  ever  heard 
could  nng  it  with  the  gradual,  oa- 
broken,  smooth  descent  to  the  deefv 
deep  D.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  he 
it  understood,  that  Lablaehe  and 
others  n^ght  not  be  able  to  utter 
this  partiralar  Bote  tmly  and  satis- 
&ctonly,  but  not  one  of  them  would 
be  able  to  get  down  to  it  note  by 
note,  througA  the  phrase,  in  the  &ir, 
gradual  descent,  m  due  tiiM  and 
tune,  fdMlMng,  by  hia  exeeutioii,  as 
Staudigl  does  induputaUy,  Mosart*8 
own  gnnd  conceptioa  <rf  the  passage 
Indeed,  we  hMpen  to  know  that 
Staudigl  himsdifiB  in  the  habit  af 
testing  the  oonditioQ  of  hia  voioa, 
when  he  has  to  pertom,  by  mif^ 
this  passage.  It  oocuia  in  ike  ax'* 
teenth  scene  of  the  opera  and  ex- 
presses the  Ibllowing  words : — 

"  Zur  liebe  will  ich  dich  nicht  Zwiogen 
Doch  g«b  ich  dir  die  Freibeit  nickt. 

We  will  now  proaeed  to  ky  hclbie 
our  leaders  the  scale  of  this  wondsr- 
Ail  "^poice,  of  which  we  have  befixe 
us  aceouBAs  from  two  profsssow  el 
the  greatest  eminence.  Om  says, 
^'the  coDMss  of  his  yeioe  is  inm 
the  deep  £  in  the  bass  to  tiie  U^ 
B  in  thetoaor:  andlhave  beard  hna 
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dnate.  To  goffcm  ttds  ndendid 
am  be  has  n  laind,  t|tfte»  &elii^p» 
nl  iiMpovAioiii  gf  the  luc^est  order. 
Il  ii  obserred,  by  the  tame  Mithori^t 
'Tq^fttoiriaithebttt^iuaitiet  of 

I  AinkiBf  wbA  eoDideiiiKnit  aotw, 
^  potocMCfl  n  aioet  eztmordinaiy 
&(%  in  ku-Bnig  the  moft  dlfBc«tt 
puts,  ia  ouBtering  the  moot  com* 
pikatod  moBical  pBixmc^  wd  mcb 
tmutf  of  eer  tm  aa  une^tam 
iatoiabeD  would  be  an  inpowbilh j 
^^m.  He  eoteB  into  the  q^t  of 
ue  mrtttt  maitera  of  ereiy  adioc^ 

II  tf  be  bifldKlf  bad  eitated  their 
*^  and  obeerFes  tbw  peeoUari* 
tw  of  style  QUMt  fiathftaiy."  Thia 
»  Mf  h  piaiie,  and  ill  the  higher 
«nv^g)  at  H  doea,  firom  one  than 
vhoa  oe  nan  ia  inore  competent 
A  Mien  Biuaical  to  deliyer  •  cor- 
^  ju(lgQMiit»  but  it  oonfera  no 
■we  than  mere  jnaticei  upon  the 
ToaloMRiiofStandigt    Aanlyrio 


actor  he  ia  eaoally  great,  and  in 
every  walk  of  the  drama.  Since  the 
daysofDeyid  Garrick  we  have  had 
no  actor  on  any  stage  whoae  reper- 
tory ia  80  extenaiye,  and  whoae  ver* 
aatuity  ia  ao  extraordinary.  Takii^ 
the  several  departmenta  of  the  lync 
drama,  as  they  respectively  relate  to 
tragedy,  comedy,  melodrama,  and 
iaroe,  he  eqnally  dlaplaya  the  master- 
ajiirit  in  alL  Aw<n^charac« 
ters  he  has  sustained,  in  not  one  of 
which  he  ever  failed,  and,  perhaps, 
in  ncme  of  which  waa  he  ever  sur- 
pasaed,  will  tend  more  absolutely  to 
establish  this  miraoukua  versatility 
of  talent,  aa  an  actor  and  a  vocalist, 
than  the  most  eloquent  words  that 
could  be  called  to  use. 

We  give,  in  separate  colnmnsi 
the  name  of  the  compoeer,  the  name 
of  the  qwra,  and  tne  name  of  the 
part  8u4ained. 


Mottrt. 

Ditto  , 
Ditto  . 

Ditit  . 


DoaGioTmni  •••••• ••»•••«  Ltporallc 

n  FUuto Magico    •••••• Sarastro. 

Figaro .«« .,«••.•«..  Figaro. 

Cosi  fiin  Tutti Dr.  AIp« 

1  Belmont  and  Coostanoe 
Die  EntftihniDg  aus  dem  derail 

Fidelio 


^  .... 
^«o  .... 

Wheer 
Ditto  „., 

^«o  .. 
Ditto  .  *' 


(  Pisarro. 
'iRoeeo. 
.     Tboaa. 
.    Tmtaa. 
Caa^. 


Ipbigaaia 

JeMonda 

Frieacbots 

Bviyantba  Lr^iart. 

Obaimi « •  • • •  •  Sherasnun. 

Mara Torald, 

TbeUoffueuoU  ,«••....•••.....  MareoL 

Robert  tba  Peyil    Bertram. 

A  Night  in  Granada Prince  Recent 

like  ^wesa The  Cardinal, 

The  Vestal The  Postite 

Maaaniello Pietio. 

Le  Cheyal  d#BroaBe Tohiakao. 

TlieCoteera    AadioU 

n.*«tevn«  Til.      Ankwttmmu 
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This  vast  and  varions  repertory 
speaks  for  itself.  For  the  rest  we 
may  observe,  as  may  be  easily  ga- 
thered from  what  has  been  already 
said,  that  Staudigl  is  a  master  of 
musical  science,  and  that  he  is  no 
less  great  in  the  performance  of  sa- 
cred music  than  he  is  in  profane.  In 
Ros8ini*s  Stabat  Mater  ne  sang  all 
the  music  which  in  that  sacred  piece 
was,  at  the  Italian  theatre,  allotted  to 
Eonconi  and  Lablache;  nor,  in  his 
sole  presence,  was  the  absence  of 
either  of  those  great  artists  to  be 
lamented.  The  magnificent  manner 
in  which  he  delivered  the  Pro  pec* 
catia  will  not  be  easily  forgotten  by 
the  lovers  of  sacred  music  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  have  heard  it. 
As  a  choral  sin^r  he  is  j^uliarlv 
eminent,  even  m  his  native  land, 
where  choral  music  is  most  culti- 
vated and  best  executed.  However 
difficult  the  music  may  be  he  will 
sing  it  without  preparation,  and  with 
as  much  precision  as  if  he  had  at- 
tended a  oozen  rehearsals.  ISTumer- 
ous  instances  of  this  have  occurred, 
and  the  fact  of  this  power  being  con- 
ferred on  him  by  his  fine  ear  and 
consummate  knowledge  of  music  as 
a  science,  is  well  known  to  all  per- 
sons connected  with  the  management 
of  the  theatres  and  concert-rooms  of 
the  metropolis.  He  is,  moreover, 
himself  a  composer,  and  exceedingly 
fond  of  composition  as  an  intellec- 
tual exereise.  If  what  he  does  at  a 
first  effort  please  him  not,  he  throws 
it  aside,  and  continues  his  exertions 
in  a  new  course  until  he  has  arrived 
at  a  result  satisfactory  to  his  taste 
and  judgment.  Up  to  this  moment 
his  principal  compositions  bave  been 
canons,  ballads,  and  some  peculiarly 


found  combined  with  histriomc  and 
vocal  success.  He  is  an  oriffiul 
thinker.  The  fnsp  of  his  intalect 
is  large  and  vigorous.  His  poweis 
of  acquiring  and  of  securing  know- 
ledge are  of  the  highest  order,  and 
his  facility  of  analysing  subjects  to 
their  leading  idea,  or  ftindameiitsl 
law,  and  his  fiicul^  of  industiy,  ue 
both  alDce  admirable.  In  sooth,  lo 
fine  is  the  temper  of  his  mind,  so  en- 
thusiastic his  love  of  the  tme  and 
beautifbl,  so  loffy  and  so  endiuixig 
the  energy  of  his  disposition,  thtt, 
in  the  language  of  our  cateishisni, 
there  is  no  path  of  life  into  which  it 
might  have  i>leased  God  to  call  him. 
in  which,  with  his  grace,  he  most 
not  have  become  a  distingniahed 
man.  Unlike  the  majority  of  acton, 
and  ninety-nine  out  of  the  hnndred 
singers  in  all  countries,  and  notably 
in  our  own,  Staudigl  had  a  good 
education,  and  not  this  merel  v,  &t  t 
ffood  classical  education,  of  which  be 
has  well  availed  himself.  If  we  look 
to  most  of  the  other  great  singos  of 
Europe  (indeed  we  know  not  tbe 
exception)  we  shall  find  that  some 
accidental  discovery  of  their  pos- 
sessing a  fine  oigan,  some  passage  in 
the  drama  of  real  life  like  that 
which  forms  the  theme  of  the  little 
opera  of  Le  PostiUan  de  Lowumeaa, 
has  led  to  the  '^delights  of  Europe" 
being  rescued  from  some  mean  or 
servUe  position  and  instructed  in 
music,  but  in  music  only.  If  we 
look  to  one  first-rate  artist  we  sbftU 
be  told  he  was  a  m^iial  servant;  if 
to  another,  that  he  was  a  commoa 
peasant ;  if  to  another,  that  he  yns 
an  orange-boy ;  if  to  another,  thit 
he  was  a  '^dufferl*"  if  to  anotber, 
that  he  was  a  fifer :  and  so  on,  and 
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knowledge  which  is  not  only  pleafore 
but  power — nothing.  Standigl,  on 
tbe  oontranr,  had  an  entrance  into 
the  daanc  languages,  and  had  esta- 
blished an  acquaintance  with  ihe 
great  authors  m  antiquity  before  he 
commenced  his  career  as  a  public 
sn^;  wad  this  was  not  only  a  pe* 
cpluuriW  in  him  as  a  professional  mn- 
nciaii,  but  a  priceless  advantage  for 
one  destined  to  fill  the  first  rank  on 
tbe  lyric  stage.  Besides,  he  had, 
bdbre  he  got  into  the  hot-bed  of  a 
theatre,  where  the  weeds  are  so  prone 
to  spring  up  and  choke  the  Turtues 
vhioi  might  have  been  originally 
implanted  in  the  breast,  acquired 
those  gentler  qualities  which  so  sd- 
dffln  are  found  to  belong  to  the  fac- 
titbufl  children  of  clay,  at  whatever 
period  of  life  Art  may  have  kn^ed 
them,  and  striven  to  cast  them  forth 
in  her  own  mould.  Thanks  to  this, 
in  him  the  natural  man  predominates 
over  the  great  artist.  The  simple, 
manly  German  nature  is  unb^primed 
by  the  smoke  of  the  lamps.  Sistead 
of  the  firetfhl,  anxious,  envious  vanity 
of  the  mere  creature  of  the  sock  and 
boddn,  there  is  in  him  the  quietude, 
tbe  setf'-reliance,  the  toleration  of  a 
gentleman  embarked  as  a  leader  in 
an  avocation  which,  while  he  is  de- 
termined he  in  the  particular  shall 
personally  catch  no  taint  fVom  it^  he 
u  endeavouring  in  the  general  to 
raise. 

Ut  it  not,  however,  be  supposed 
from  what  we  have  said,  either  that 
Standigl  represents  himself,  or  that 
^t  woqM  wish  to  represent  him,  as  a 
prince  in  disguise ;  or  as  an  indivi- 
ml  of  noble  birth  and  large  ex- 
pectations reduced,  by  the  political 
condition  of  his  country,  to  win  his 
braid  by  ihe  exercise  of  tiiose  talents 
which  in  happier  hours  had  been  his 


~1 J   V-. A^ 


verse  dreamstances,  compelled  to  en- 
gage in  an  unexpected  and  ungenial 
occupation.  We  have  had  pmded 
before  us,  u»que  ad  nauseam^  noble 
sinffers  and  noble  dancers  fjrom  all 
lands  under  the  sun;  and  the  im- 
posture has  been  carried  down,  in 
more  than  one  instance,  even  into 
the  last  season.  But  our  honest 
German  friend  Standigl,  is  far  above 
resorting  to  any  such  base  pretence, 
or  we  in  countenancing  it,  when  we 

SVe  him  credit  for  an  ample  store  of 
le  manners  and  acouirements  proper 
to  a  gentleman.  He  is  of  humble 
parentage,  and  would  be  ready  to 
procldm,  with  Bdranger,  in  a  self- 
commending  pride,  as  the  artificer  of 
his  own  fortunes,  and  the  creator  of 
his  own  rank, — 

**  Je  loii  vilain  trei-rilain." 

All  of  adventitious  aid  that  he  has 
received  he  owes  to  the  afiection  of 
his  faUier,  a  man  of  small  means  and 
lowly  station ;  and  to  the  practically 
libend  institutions  of  his  despotic 
country.  We  will  exhibit  this  in  a 
brief  memoir,  upon  the  accuracy  of 
which  the  most  implicit  reliance  may 
be  placed,  and  which  we  trust  may 
be  fraught  with  some  degree  of  inter- 
est, even  to  those  unacquainted  with 
the  man  and  the  artist 

Joseph  Staudiffl,  singer  at  the 
Imperial  Royal  Court  Theatre,  at 
the  Kemthnerthor  (such  is  the  style), 
and  also  at  the  Imperial  Royal  Court 
Chapel  of  Vienna,  was,  on  the  14th 
of  April,  1807,  bom  at  Wollersdorf, 
in  Austria.  His  father,  bearing  like- 
wise the  name  of  Joseph,  filled  the 
place  of  Imperial  Royal  Huntsman 
(jager).  It  was,  it  seems,  at  an  early 
period  his  intention,  if  the  child  dis- 
played early  si^  of  talent,  to  have 
nim  educated  vrith  a  view  to  his  be- 
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in  execution,  is  essentiallj  ntctmarv 
to  an  Anstrian  Bchoolnuister.  All 
Bcholars  are  taught,  at  least,  to  join 
in  dioros,  and  the  iiner  yoioes  are 
cnltivated.  It  nsed  to  be  so  in  our 
own  country  in  the  dden  time,  and 
there  is  still  a  remnant  of  the  practice 
in  the  Blue  Coat  School.  Toung 
Staudigl  not  done  gave  large  pro- 
mise, but  made  great  progress  in  his 
musical  studies,  so  that,  on  attaining 
his  ninth  year,  he  was  admitted  into 
the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Wiener 
Neustadt  as  a  soprtmo  singer.  This 
included  a  gratmtous  entry  into  the 
Gymnasium,  or  classical  school,  at- 
tached to  tnis  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tion. Here  he  spent  six  years.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  his  progress  as  an 
instrumental  performer,  on  either  of 
the  instruments  selected  for  him, 
violin  and  pianoforte,  was  inconsider- 
able, and,  to  his  masters,  unsatis- 
fectory.  He,  however,  fbund  mudi 
fkvour  in  the  eyes  of  another  pro- 
fessor. He  displaved  great  talents 
fbr  drawiuff;  and  ne  was  employed 
as  a  draughtsman  by  the  Imperial 
Koyal  Fortification  Architect,  Josenh 
Koch,  and  was  thus  enabled,  by  the 
remuneration  he  received,  to  com- 
Iplete,  or,  in  our  own  phrase,  "put 
m"  the  last  year  of  nis  scholastic 
course  in  the  Gymnasium.  At  the 
termination  of  it,  through  the  pa- 
tronage of  this  ^ntleman,  a  career 
was  opened  to  hun  as  an  engineer ; 
and  Austria  might  have  had  a  Car- 
not,  while  Europe  lost,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  our  play-bills,  its  renowned 
bass  shiger.  But  StaudiffPs  fkther, 
little,  perhaps,  understandmg  the  ad- 
vantages which,  under  Koch*s  aus- 
pices, might  have  awaited  his  son  in 
the  profession  he  would  then  have 
selected,  was  obstinately  bent  upon 
converting  him  into  a  schoolmaster. 


became  usher  to  his  eon^  Gross, 
resumed  his  violin,  and  proceeded  to 
qualify   himself,   by  toe    roDiusite 
studies  in  all  fbrms,  to  grati^  his 
parents,  by  winning  the  pootion  of 
schoolmaster.    No  sooner,  however, 
iMd  this  departure  from  die  scene  of 
his  studies  and  change  of  destinatioD 
in  ii{%  become  known  to  Ferdinand 
Bchojer,  formeriy  the  prof^sBor  of 
the  humanities,  or  of  polite  literature, 
at  Neustadt,  whose  pupU  Staudigl 
had  been,  than  he,  now  Prior  of  t& 
Chapter  of  Zwettl,  interposed,  with 
the  desire  of  enabling  the  youth, 
whose  abilities  he  had  marked  and 
appreciated,  to  enter  upon  a  loflier 
career.     He  wrote,  accordingly,  to 
Staudi^rs  parents,  fhmkly  d^aring 
his  behef  in  the  youth's  capability  of 
doing  great  things,  if  permitted  to 
continue  his  studies  in  the  oonrse 
which  leads  to  distinction  and  opots  I 
a  broad  road  to  fkme,  and  ma^ 
them,  on  his  behalf,  an  ofibr,  which 
is  alike  honourable  to  his  heart,  the 
merits  of  his  pupil,  and  the  genuine 
ffood  nature  of  the  Germans*  fitther- 
land.   The  ofier  was  a  home  and  the 
opportunity  of  prosecuting  his  studies 
at  Krems.    It  might  well  be  pre- 
sumed this  generous  offer  was  ac- 
cepted.    Staudigl  went  to  Krems, 
and  was  fbr  two  years  employed  in 
the  study  of  philosophy.     At  the 
expbution  of  tins  time  his  hiffh  testi- 
monials procured  him  an  admisBion 
as  a  novice  into  the  Chapter  of  the 
Benedictine  order  at  MeUt.     This 
was  on  the  ^Ist  November,  1825. 
He  remained  there  until  the  October 
of  1827.     Whilst  there,  his  vwil 
abilities  were  called  into  ftequeat 
exercise  at  the  soiries  mttsSadeB,  that 
took   plac»  thrice   a«week  at  the 
**  Prelature."    Here  it  was  he  fbnwd 
his  first  acquaintance  with  Scha- 
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Onoeagaiiit 

"  A  ehttige  otm«  o'«r  th«  tpirit  of  bis 
droftiDt 

And  hk  fimoy  was  to  prattevte  the 
stndj  of  phynO)  into  which  he  had 
already  maoe  some  entranee;   and 
Ibr  which,  by  the  way,  up  to  thte 
inonient,  he  has  continued  to  enter- 
tain a  rational  regard,  as  one  of  Uie 
noblest  and  most  generous  pursuits 
to  which  the  human  intellect  can  be 
directed.  Behold,  then,  our  renowned 
baas  singer  a  student  of  medic iuu  at 
VieoDa.     He  seems,  to  use  ^'^ases 
Jhmiliar  to  ourselves,  to  have  gone 
thrt>iigh    the   prescribed  course   of 
kcturea,  and  to  have  qualified  him- 
self fbr  examination;  but  he  was 
unable  to  procure  the  money — **  con- 
Tention    money,"   necessary   to   be 
paid  to  put  himself  in  a  condition  to 
take  his  d^ree.    This  amounted  to 
thirty  dorins ;  and  his  fkther*8  salary 
being  only  300  florins  per  annum,  he 
was  unable,  at  this  critical  period,  to 
supply  the  wants  of  his  son.   In  these 
umbt-tnnate  circumstances  his  chance 
of  obtaining  a  teHmatdttm  was  de- 
stroyed, because  the  payment  of  this 
money  was  an  indisnensable  precur- 
sor or  the  examination  which  could 
alcme  lead  to  it     The  profession, 
therefore,  of  physician  had  elided 
from  his  grasp  as  already  bad  that 
of  civil  engineer,  not  to  speak  of  the 
asylum  in  the  church  from  which 
he  had  turned  aside.    Here  was  an 
accumulation  of  broken  hopes  and 
b^;hted  prospects ;  and,  to  crown  all, 
the  demand  upon  a  man*s  energies 
and  resources  to  provide  the  present 
means  of  existence.    What  was  he  to 
do?    Why,  betake  himself  to  those 
heretofore  slighted  vocal  ^wers  and 
musical  science;   and  this  he  did. 
The  death  of  a  bass  singer  called 
WeinmUller  had  made  a  vacancy  in 
the  Imperial  Royal  Court  Chapel. 
Staudigi  applied  for  it.    He  was  ad- 


Bojal  Court  Opera.  Be  tolicited 
from  Weinkopf,  the  leader  of  the 
chorus,  a  place  in  the  chorus,  and  was 
accepted.  The  Count  de  Gallenberff 
Was  then  manaoer  of  the  Opera,  and 
Staudigi  enterea  into  an  engagement 
with  bun  as  a  member  of  the  chorus, 
and  also,  in  Our  theatric  phrase,  to 
«« fo  on,**  if  required,  fbr  small  parts. 
His  salary  was  200  florins  a-year. 
This  agreement  bore  date  January  1, 
1829.  Duport,  in  August  1830,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  management,  and 
Staudigi  remained  on  the  same  terms, 
but  unoer  a  more  intelligent  master. 
The  clause  about  the  small  parts 
proved  propitious  to  the  poor  chorus 
singer,  on  whom  Duport  already  had 
his  eye.  On  November  14th  m  the 
same  year,  Staudigi,  on  presenting 
himself  at  the  office  of  the  Theatre 
at  eieht  o*clock  in  tiie  morning,  was 
asked  by  Demmer,  the  stage-ma* 
nager,  if  he  thought  it  were  in  hti 
power  to  get  up  uie  part  of  Fietro, 
m  Masas&Uo,  so  as  to  play  it  that 
evening.  Siebert,  the  poiiessor.of 
the  part,  had  declared  himself  hoarse, 
after  an  approved  f^hion  amongst 
singers.  Staudigi  undertook  the 
enterprise,  and  was  ready.  Siebert, 
however,  appeared  at  ms  post,  and 
claimed  his  character.  He  had  it ; 
but,  as  it  happened,  he  was  really 
hoarse.  He  sun^  himself  still 
hoarser,  and  two  nights  after,  when 
the  piece  hAd  again  to  be  played,  he 
was  so  unequivocally  hoarse  that  it 
was  physically  impossible  for  him  to 
appear.  Staudigi  "went  on;"  his 
success  was  triumphant,  and  thence- 
Ibrth  he  ceased  to  be  a  mere  chorus- 
singer;  he  was  one  of  the  regular 
company.  The  manager,  too,  volun- 
teered to  give  him  a  small  increase  of 
salanr,  which,  however,  was  to  rise 
yearly.  Duport  at  the  same  time 
appreciating  ms  viable  talent  and  fu- 
ture promise,  did  more  for  him.  In 
Gottank,  Demmer,  and  above  all, 
Cicimara,  he  gave  bun  exceUent 
Wiofif^Mi      TTndcr  these  he  studied. 


80  many  professioDB  subsided,  and 
Staudigl  stooped,  with  a  firm  rest, 
tij^n  the  sta^.  The  attraction  of 
tnis  opera,  mamly  through  him,  was 
rery  great  A  large  augmentation 
'  was  at  once  made  to  his  sahuy, 
on  an  engagement  for  six  years, 
extending  to  the  end  of  1839.  The 
establishment  of  an  Italian  Opera 
in  Yienna,  for  the  three  months 
of  April,  May,  and  June,  left 
him  &ee  to  travel  during  this 
space  of  time  in  each  year,  and 
of  this  he  availed  himself.  First, 
however,  we  should  state,  that  the 
Imperial  Royal  Court  Chapel  re- 
membered the  rejected  candidate  of 
1828,  and  in  1836  he  was,  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  Court,  appointed  to  that 
institution  for  life.  Availing  himself 
of  his  liberty  for  the  months  we  have 
indicated^  in  1836  he  performed,  with 
great  success,  at  Munich  and  Carls- 
ruhe;  in  1837  in  Hamburgh  and 
Prague;  in  1838,  at  Gratz  and 
Brunn ;  in  1839,  at  Stuttgard,  Frank- 
fort, Wisbaden,  Mainz,  Darmstadt, 
and  Manheim;  and  in  1840,  after 
having    previously    displayed    hb 

Sowers  at  Nurenberg  ana  Manheim, 
e  joined  the  German  Operatic  Com- 
pany at  London. 

It  would  be  unpardonabe  to  dose 
this  brief  notice  without  adverting 
in  direct  terms  to  his  munificent  con- 
duct at  the  close  of  the  season  of 
1842,  which  proved  a  most  unsuc- 
cessful speculation.  The  iS^  news- 
paper, remarking  upon  the  circum- 
stance at  the  time  as  most  creditable 


was  about   to   take  a  benefit,  aDdl 
stated  the  &cts  thus:—  \ 

"The  German  opera  has  profed  a 
loting  epecolation.  The  manageiDenC,  in 
fact,  have  given  it  np.  Stmndi^l  hM  ! 
geoeronsly  come  forward,  and  oa  kit 
own  respoDsibility,  ooDtiDaed  it  for  the 
present  week,  in  order  to  prerent  the 
chorus-singers  snd  the  minor  acton  (roB 
being  thrown  out  of  employ  in  a  forai^ 
country.  Conduct  lach  as  this  menti 
the  warmest  praise,  and  we  hope  that  the 
public  on  Saturday  will  ppove  that  tbej 
know  how  to  appreciate  nim." 

The  public  were  not  insenaihlf  to 
the  calt  and  evinced  by  a  crowded 
house  their  appreciation  of  the  maa 
and  the  musician.  Hiis  benefit,  he 
gratefully  acknowledged,  covered  his 
previous  losses  out  of  pocket,  and 
a  portion,  we  believe,  m  the  saluy 
due  to- him.  This  was  aatiafadory, 
and,  adds  another  newspaper :— - 

'*  Nor  will  it  please  hb  admirers  leas 
to  hear  tiiat  his  munificent  conduct  to- 
wards the  poorer  of  his  fellow-countij- 
men  has  procured  him  a  mark  of  their 
gratitude,  which  will  represent  much 
more  than  its  intrinsic  worth  to  his  feel* 
io|^.  It  consists  of  a  silver  cup,  besiiDg 
this  simple  inscription  : — 

*  Die  aeutsche  Oper 

ihrem 

Jos.  Staudiol. 

London,  den  3  July,  184t. 

Gediiehtniss 

an 

gemeinsames  Leid  und  Frend« 

in  der  Fremde.' 

"  The  cup  will,  we  are  sure,  be  one  of 

the  great  singer's  choicest  possessions." 
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OK  RAILWAYS. 


Tim  are  few  rabjects  in  which  we 
•re  all  more  deeply  and  personally 
interested  than  nolways,  very  few 
which  come  so  freqnentlj  under  our 
obserradon,  and  none  on  which  so 
pnieh  nonsense  is  talked,  and  respect- 
ing which  so  little  real  information 
prerails.  Ws  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons 
which  is  now  sitting  will,  notwith- 
standing their  first  report,  which,  to 
«y  the  truth,  has  rather  disappointed 
^  yet  be  able  to  devise  some  prac- 
tittble  scheme  for  effectually  deve- 
loping the  inherent  powers  of  the 
syitem,  and  that  we  snail  not  much 
Jwjger  have  to  bear  the  reproach 
tk«t,  in  this  country,  works  of  in- 
(•Icokble  national  importance  are 
not  controlled,  directed,  or  encouraged 
hy  the  government,  but  are  handed 
orer  to  any  private  speculator  who 
niay  choose  to  undertake  them,  and 
10  spring  up  mto  life  like  wild  plants, 
thriving,  indeed,  and  vigorous,  but 
without  regularity,  unity,  or  arrange- 
^U  and  far  from  yielding  those 
rich  and  abimdant  fruits  which  would 
rordy  have  been  obtained  by  a  care- 

lUl  and   fnotprinar   RVRtem    of  rnlti- 


what  was  useful  from  what  was 
merely  curious.  The  great  defect  of 
previous  committees  has  been  that 
they  had  too  little  knowledge  of  the 
subject  to  direct  their  inquiries  to 
the  really  important  points ;  and 
they  were  not  guided  by  any  master- 
mind capable  of  quickly,  and  almost 
intuitively,  perceiving  the  real  diffi- 
culties of  a  novel  and  multifarious 
enterprise,  and  of  judiciously  apply- 
ing to  them  fixed  principles  of  com- 
mercial policy. 

The  speeches  in  the  House  shewed 
how  absolutely  necessary  it  was  to 
remove  the  oiscussion  to  another 
arena.  But  the  strangest  notion  of 
all  was  that  of  exclu£ng  fVom  the 
committee  every  member  connected 
with  a  railway.  K  the  House  and 
the  country  are  to  be  enlightened  by 
the  committee,  we  humbly  conceive 
that  a  little  knowledge  of  the  subject 
would  be  rather  an  advantage  than 
otherwise  in  their  deliberations,  and 
that  ignorance  is  not  the  most  essen- 
tial qualification  of  a  euide.  If  this 
notable  idea  had  been  favourably  en- 
tertained, Mr.  Wallace  must,  un- 
donbtedlv.  have  been  placed  at  l^e 
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do  think  that  a  competmg  hobhy 
was  quite  mmecessary  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  public. 

As  Mr.  Wallace  has  been  so  un- 
accountably lefl  out  of  the  committee, 
we  must  put  our  trust  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. He,  undoubtedly,  is  in  a  po- 
sition, by  his  talents,  his  education, 
his  connexions,  his  personal  charac- 
ter, and  his  official  situation,  to  have 
that  influence  with  the  committee 
which  would  lead  them  in  the  right 
direction.  But  even  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone we  have  an  objection.  He  has 
not  Ume  to  attend  to  this  matter. 
JSTational  and  joint-stock  buiks,  com 
and  currency,  the  tariffs,  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  whole  globe, 
are  engrossing  subjects;  so  tiiat  we 
should  not  wonder  if,  after  all,  this 
committee  was  of  little  service,  ex- 
ccpt  in  putting  the  whole  Question  off 
until  he  has  time  to  attend  to  it,  and 
when,  of  course,  it  will  be  too  late  to 
do  any  good. 

While  waiting  for  the  real  report 
of  the  committee — ^for  we  can  only 
regard  the  report  which  has  appeared 
in  the  light  of  a  little  silver-paper 
balloon,  which  is  intended  to  shew 
the  spectators  the  direction  likely  to 
be  taken  by  the  great  oil-silk,  aerial 
machine  when  the  cords  are  cut — ^we 
must  content  ourselves  with  such  dis- 
cussion as  is  afforded  by  those  anony- 
mous volunteers,  who  are  always 
ready  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  and 
help  the  nation  through  its  diffi- 
culties,— 

"  For  every  acbe  tbcy  have  a  plaster/* 

But,  first,  we  must  turn  aside,  and 
discharge  a  debt  which  we  think  is 
justly  due  to  the  real  author  of  the 
railway  system,  and  whose  name  is 
not  so  much  in  people*s  mouths  as 
those  of  many  others  whose  pre- 
tensions have  filled  the  public  eye, 
though  they  do  not  possess  a  tithe  of 
his  deserts. 

To  the  success  (^  the  '*  Stockton 
and  Darlington  RaUunnf^''  may  be 
traced  the  nse  of  all  the  others.  To 
the  originator  of  this  line  is  due  the 


without  being  lost  in  wonder.**  Hjs 
fame  was  hardly  earned,  and  will 
last  long;  To  be  a  leader  in  the 
career  of  peaceful  improvemoit 
shewed  him  worthy  of  the  society  to 
which  he  belongs ;  to  be  a  leader  in 
successful  commercial  enterprise  is  no 
slight  thing,  when  British  merchants 
are  the  competitors,  vtxire  fortes  ante 
Agamemnona,  When  success  was 
proved,  when  the  opening  was  made, 
and,  by  the  light  of  his  experience,  a 
vista  was  illumined,  whose  long  per- 
spective pointed  distinctly  to,  woilth 
and  eminence,  crowds  of  Dold  specu- 
lators were  rc^dy  to  tread  the  {nth. 
But,  great  as  their  merit  was,  he  was 
the  leader;  and  we  hope  Uie  time 
may  never  come  when  the  miliinns 
at  home  and  abroad,  who  enioy  tte 
advantages  of  railways,  shaU  hare 
forgotten  that  they  owe  them  all  to 
Mr.  Edward  Pease,  of  Darlington. 
It  would  be  idle  to  relate  the  eodlesB 
oppositicHi  he  received,  the  hostility 
of  antagonists,  the  cold  support  m 
friends,  the  vexatious  obstacles,  the 
absurd  objections,  the  doubt  of  acme, 
the  prejudice  of  others,  the  ignorance 
of  aU.  These  matters  are  now  being 
forgotten.  Confident  in  his  judg- 
ment, ready  in  resource,  nndismayed 
by  difficulty,  with  indomitable  energy 
and  perseveraaoe,  he  gradually  sur- 
mounted every  thing;  and  it  re- 
mains a  striking  instance  of  foresight 
that,  without  any  experience,  and 
with  ^  all  the  world  belbre  him  where 
to  choose,"  he  selected  what,  to  the 
ordinary  observer,  k  an  unpromising 
district,  and  made  the  JSrtt  and  the 
mott  mccesgfid  railway.  Perhaps, 
even  more  remarkable  vras  the  am- 
gular  sagacity  diewn  in  his  choke 
of  an  engineer.  At  this  day  the 
names  of  George  Stephenson,  the 
celebrated  railway  engineer,  and  of 
his  no  less  eminent  son  Robert,  are 
known  far  and  wide.  But  it  may 
not  be  so  well  known  that  Mr.  Geor^ 
Stephenson  is  a  man  of  humble  on- 
gin,  and,  at  the  time  when  the  Stock- 
ton and  Ihurlington  railway  was  pro- 
jected, unknown,  untried,  and  iiiex- 
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,  to  eomtrnot  the  tot  railway ; 
and  wdil  hm  he  justified  the  choice. 
One  miccem  followed  another  in  tri- 
wnphant  snooeanon,  until  he  can 
boast  (and  it  is  a  boast  of  which  any 
man  mig^t  be  proud)  that  he  is  the 
eonsnlting  oagineer  o^  or  has  actually 
laid  down,  every  railway  between 
London  and  Edinburgh. 

It  mm  by  slow  degrees  that  the 

loeonotlve  engine  was  brought  to  its 

present  state  ofperfection.    If  a  rail* 

way  museum  raould  be  formed,  we 

hope  that  some  of  the  first  engines 

will  be  preserved  as  curiosities ;  they 

will  be  considered  with  somewhat  of 

tke  interest  with  which  we  r^^ard 

the  cannon  used  at  the  battle  of 

Cres^,  which  were  made  of  leather, 

or  of  rtaves,  like  those  of  a  barrel 

hooped  with  iron.    It  was  with  one 

of  nkeae  now  antiquated  machines 

that  the  fiirst  trial  of  speed   took 

place  between  tiie  loccmiotive  engine 

aad  tlie  horse-coach.    They  started 

from  Stockton  about  the  same  time, 

and  as  the  road  runs  close  to  the 

railway  for  a  considerable  distance, 

besides  being  sood  gallopim^  ground, 

it  was    considered   a  well -selected 

course.     Stockton  is  a  sporting  place 

in  its  way,  and  there  was  a  vast  con- 

eoorse  of  people.    The  coach  and 

enraie  ran  neck  and  neck  for  two 

raUes,  the  spectators  and  xxtMengers 

cheering  as  if  it  had  been  the  great 

St.  Leger.    The  knowing  ones  betted 

variooslT,  according  as  their  opinions 

went,  whether  the  norses  would  first 

lose  their  wind,  or  the  engine  its 

steam.    Now  the  coachman  double 

thonged,  and  the  coach  shot  ahead, 

and    now    the    en^eman    poked 

fais  fire,  and  the  engme  was  the  fa- 

Toniite.     At  last,  some  wonderftJ 

improvement  in  the  boiler  proved 

more  than  a  match  for  the  training 

of  the  cattle,  and  the  euffine,  as  if  it 

also  had  heard  the  well-known  story 

of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  and  his 

•l^Wklr^MT       U  ««vr.1»    *\%A    1a«^    *n<l    Va«^    i*  ** 


pensity  became  irresistible,  and  was 
uncontrolled  even  by  that  smallest  of 
all  knowledge,  a  perception  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome. 

Village  politicians  are,  in  their  own 
estimation,  quite  competent  to  direct 
Sir  Robert  reel  and  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, and  we  cannot,  therefore,  be 
surprised  if  bagmen  should  suppose 
thev  could  solve  questions  that  puz- 
zled Stephenson  and  Brunei.    But 
the  first  delusion  does  not  spread  far 
beyond  the  worthy  individuals  them- 
selves, and  is  rather  discountenanced 
by  the   Times;  whereas  the  latter 
was  prevalent  among  the  vrise  and 
great,  and  was  much  fostered  by  the 
press.    The  absurdities  proposed  were 
truly   wonderful ;    the    newspapers 
were  full  of  improvements  on  rail- 
ways,   and    directors    were    loudly 
abused  for  their  shameless  avarice 
and  vranton  cruelty  in  "not  doing 
something.**    It  is  mstructive  to  look 
over  some  of  the  evidence  adduced 
before  juries  as  to  the  causes  of  acci- 
dents.   The  evidence  of  those  who 
were  competent  to  form  an  opinion 
was  quite    disr^arded ;    but  if  an 
engine-driver,  a  guard,  or  a  porter, 
gave  kin  opinion,  the  most  mcom- 
prehensible  value  was  attached  to  it. 
The  natural  result  of  this  folly  soon 
appeared.    In  defiance  of  all  expe- 
rience, juries  patriotically  condemned 
four-wheeled    engines,    and   haber- 
dashers were  positive  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  scientific  education  in  engine- 
men.      Perhaps,   the    only  curious 
thing,  ai^er  all,  was  that  neither  the 
pubnc  nor  the  government  suggested 
any  one  single  improvement;  they 
all  originated  with  the  railway  peo- 
ple, for  we  must  not  take  quite  au 
pied  de  la  lettre  the  complimentary 
epistles  in  which  directors  acknow- 
ledged and  declared  their  readinera 
to  adopt  the  "  valuable  sugcestions  " 
of  Sir  Frederic  Smith.     However, 
popular  opinion  carried  every  thing 
L>£xrA  {f .    the   House  of  Commons 
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tbnal  persecutors,  and  handed  over 
to  public  men,  open  to  conviction, 
and  responsible  for  their  advice. 

We  will,  in  common  charity,  pass 
over  the  melancholy  incapacitv  ex- 
hibited by  the  officers  of  the  iBoard 
of  Trade  at  first.  Most  fortunately, 
the  railway  companies  were  strong 
enough  to  make  their  voice  heard ; 
and,  to  do  the  government  justice, 
they  very  quickly  recovered  them- 
selves from  the  false  position  into 
which  their  subordinates  would  have 
plunged  them.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  organisation  of  a  railway 
department  connected  with  the  ex- 
ecutive government  was  an  admirable 
measure;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
lucid  than  the  exposition  ^ven  bv 
Sir  F.  Smith  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  duty  ought  to  be  carried  into 
effect.  His  only  failures  were  when 
he  stepped  bevond  the  line  he  traced. 
He  had  not  that  practical  knowledge 
of  rail  ways  which  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  any  one  who  originates  a  mea- 
sure, the  success  of  which  depends 
upon  the  nice  adaptation  of  details. 
So  difficult  did  the  various  questions 
appear,  when  sifted  by  the  various 
committees  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that,  in  almost  all  cases,  they 
contented  themselves  with  reporting 
the  conflicting  evidence  to  the  House, 
and  justified  themselves  by  the  con- 
sideration that  it  was  better  to  leave 
matters  alone  for  a  time,  until  ex- 
perience should  point  out  more  clearly 
the  proper  remedial  measures,  than 
to  l^slate  prematurely.  The  great 
usefulness  of  a  permanent  railway 
department  consisted  in  its  being  the 
focus  into  which  mi^ht  be  collected  the 
whole  experience  of  the  kingdom,  and 
where  the  ^neral  result  should  be 
calmly  considered.  Its  controlling 
power  arose  from  its  being  the  organ 
of  public  opinion ;  it  was  impossible 
for  any  railwav  companv  to  adhere  to 
any  practice  which  the  Board  of  Trade 
deliberately  pronounced  improper. 
It  was,  also,  the  means  of  checking 


time  tolerable  employment  in  dis- 
posing of  all  the  superfluous  ingenuity 
that  was  directed  to  them;  but  to 
the  inventors  the  railway  department 
was  fatal.    It  became  to  them, 

"  The  great  Serbooian  bogr 
*Twizt  Damiata  and  Mount  Casius  old. 
Where  armies  whole  have  sunk.*' 

We  must  return  from  this  Iwig 
digression  to  notice  two  pamphlet 
which  have  latelv  appeared.  One 
takes  RaUway  Reform^  and  the  otb^ 
Railway  Legislation^  for  its  title. 

Mr.  Warburton  has  thought  pro- 
per to  bring  the  former  ostentatiously 
forward  in  a  formal  notice  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  containing 
views  and  information  by  which  the 
House  should  be  guided  in  deciding 
on  the  alterations  which  should  li 
made  in  the  present  railway  system. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  it*  is  of  the 
Whig- Radical  school,  and,  like  all 
the  schemes  which  issue  from  that 
shop,  its  object  is  a  grand  centralisa- 
tion measure,  which,  fortunatelv  for 
us  all,  is  impracticable  enough  to 
entitle  it  to  the  especial  protection  of 
Mr.  Wallace.  In  all  other  respects 
a  more  unfair  and  mischievous  pub- 
lication has  seldom  been  issued  to 
mislead  the  public.  The  tendency 
of  the  whole  argument,  and  of  the 
arrangement  of  evidence,  is  to  pro- 
duce on  the  mind  of  the  reader  the 
impression  that  railway  companies 
have  inflicted  a  great  evil  upon  the 
community,  and  are,  as  at  present 
constitutea,  a  grievance  and  a  nui- 
sance. They  are  represented  as  guilty 
of  those  moral  wickednesses  which, 
though  not  punishable  by  law,  excite 
the  hostility  of  the  community,  and 
make  all  men  heartily  approve  of 
any  measure  which,  without  actually 
violating  the  law,  will  deprive  tlie 
perpetrators  of  their  ill-^tten  gains, 
and  draw  down  a  merited  punish- 
ment upon  them.  This  is  a  bard 
accusation,  but  we  will  quote  the 
passages.    They  are  either  the  an- 
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|)iced  (MMspletelj  at  the  mercy  of 
individuals  endued  by  no  motive  to 
action  but  their  own  selfishness, 
swayed  by  every  gust  of  prejudice 
and  passion,  and  too  often  as  pro- 
foinialy  ignorant  of  even  their  own 
real  interest  as  they  are  exclusively 
devoted  to  its  advancement.**  The 
s]rstem  inflicts  on  ^  the  richer  class  a 
fieavy  tax,  and  the  poor  an  equally 
heavy  grievance."  Directors  are  said 
to  have  an  ''  unlimited  right  in  fixing 
the  charges."  Then  we  have  "the 
existence  of  the  power  of  taxing  the 
public  ad  libitwn  placed  in  the  hands 
of  irresponsible  individuals.**  Charges 
on  merchandise  and  live  stock  are 
"invariably  very  heavy,**  "enor- 
mously high,*'  "to  a  great  extent 
prohibitory.**  Third-class  trains  are 
descnl)ed  as  "legalised  nuisances,** 
which  no  one  wm  use  except  from 
the  "direst  necessity.**  The  treat- 
ment of  third-class  passengers  is 
spoken  of  as  "  the  indignities  to  which 
iius  unfortunate  class  is  exposed.** 
Tlien  is  quoted  that  unhappy  ob- 
servation of  the  committee  on  rail- 
ways, who,  in  this  instance,  shewed 
an  inaptitude  for  the  prophetic  voca- 
tion, "  The  injurious  effect  of  the 
railway  system  upon  the  poorer 
class  of  passengers  will  be  more  se- 
verely felt  in  proportion  as  other 
means  of  cheap  travelling  by  stage- 
coaches, carriers*  carts  and  wagons, 
are   gradually  superseded.**     After 

rving  that  a  company  is  authorised 
law  to  charge  3^«.,  it  is  made  a 
matter  of  complaint  that  they  charee 
so  little  as  12«.  6//.,  from  which  the 
author  draws  the  following  most  sin- 
gular conclusion : — "  From  the  fore- 
eoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  inter- 
ference of  the  l^;islature,  in  respect 
to  the  tolls  and  fares  of  the  com- 
panies, have  been  without  any  prac- 


— "It  is  not  the  interest  of  railway 
companies  to  charge  lower  than  the 
ordinary  coach-fares,**  "  the  fares,  in 
many  instances,  almost  prohibitory  ;** 
"  the  exorbitantly  high  fares  char^," 
compared  vrith  what  is  done  in  Bel- 
gium ;  "  in  the  second-class  fares 
there  is  an  advance  of  fifty  per  cent 
on  the  old  outside  coach  places;** 
"  the  fares  by  railway  travelling 
throughout  the  country  are,  on  an 
average,  as  high,  and,  in  many  cases, 
much  higher,  than  formerly  by  the 
coaches ;  "  it  costs  as  much  to  travel 
now  as  what  it  did  twenty  years  ago.** 
If  all  this  is  true,  it  is  a  senous 
charge  against  the  railway  system ; 
but,  if  all  this  is  false,  what  shall  we 
say  of  Railway  Reform  f 

As  to  the  superior  economy  of 
railway  travelling,  we  really  thought 
that  there  had  l^n  no  doubt  upon 
the  matter.  The  author  of  Railtoay 
Legislation^  however,  gives  us  figures. 
After  shewing  that  guards  and  coach- 
men cost  the  passenger,  on  an  aver- 
age, three-farthings  per  mile,  he 
says:  — 

**  As  long  as  one  can  go  from  Liver- 
pool to  London  for  1/.  7j.,  from  Man- 
cbester  to  Darlington  for  l7i.,  from 
Leeds  to  Derby  for  8f.,  from  York  to 
Hull  for  «*.  6rf.,  from  London  to  I.eed« 
daily  for  U.  5».  6rf..  from  London  to  Bir- 
mingham for  M.  2«.  6d.  and  14<.,  from 
London  to  Bristol  for  20i.  and  \t$,  6d*, 
from  London  to  Folkstone  for  17s.  and 
111.,  and  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester 
for  4j.  6c/.,  it  will  require  something 
more  than  the  assertion  of  a  committee  to 
persuade  travellers  that  stage-coaches 
used  to  carry  them  cheaper  Uian  this,  or 
that  there  is  any  injurious  effect  to  the 
poorer  classes  in  haTingr  one  cheep  mode 
of  conveyance  superseded  by  another  far 
cheaper." 

Another  point  in  dispute  is  the 
treatment  of  third-class  passengers. 
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more  comfortable  than  outside  seats 
on  coaches,  are  called  '*  pig-boxes,** 
in  order  to  teach  the  poor  man  that 
he  is  ** insulted*"  by  bemff  told  to  get 
into  one.  Having  carried  his  bundle 
a  couple  of  miles  ^or  poor  people  do 
not  employ  porters),  he  is  *^  contemp- 
tuously trea^  **  when  desired  to  put 
it  into  the  wagon.  At  one  tmie 
there  had  been  several  accidents 
from  trains  being  run  into  from  be- 
hind, and  practical  men  entertained 
conflicting  opinions  as  to  whether 
there  was  most  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  ttiis  source,  or  from  the 
engine  running  off  the  rails.  On 
those  lines  where  the  speed  was  very 
great  and  the  guage  wide,  accidents 
to  slow  trains  from  collision  from 
behind  seemed  the  most  probable, 
and  the  passen^r  -  carriage  was, 
therefore,  i>laced  m  the  front  of  the 
train.  This  was  represented  as  a 
scheme  for  preventing  people  usinff 
that  carriage  at  all,  and  was  ca^ed 
^  a  disgraceful  and  monstrous  plan 
of  intimidating  the  poorer  class  of 
passengers.**  If  the  directors  had 
really  wished  to  compel  passengers 
to  use  the  dear  instead  of  the  cheap 
carriage,  they  would  have  easily 
attained  it  by  the  very  simple  ex- 
pedient of  taking  off  the  third-class 
carriage  altogether.  But,  where  au- 
thors are  engaged  in  pcmdering  to 
the  passions  of  the  multitude,  they 
prefer  imputing  to  individuals  the 
most  incredible  and  useless  wicked- 
ness, rather  than  admit  a  common- 
place explanation. 

"  The  coaches  between  London 
and  Bristol  were  fourteen  hours  on 
the  road,  the  stage-wagons  two  and 
a-half  days ;  the  much-abused  slow 
trains  on  the  Great  Western  perform 
the  same  journey  in  nine  iuia  a  half 
hours.** 

The  injury  and  indignity  shewn 


As  to  the  outside  of  a  ooteh  i^ 
bad  weather,  that  is,  mne  timet 
out  of  ten,  it  was  one  of  the  moflt 
disagreeable  modes  of  looomotion  ever 
devised,  an  American  stage  over  a 
corduroy  road  being  A^  worst  After 
some  wmters  spent  in  Sweden,  Mr. 
Laing  declared  that  he  had  oerer 
suffered  so  much  from  cold  as  whea 
travelling  in  £nffland  on  the  topi  of 
coaches.  It  is  ful  very  well  for  au- 
thors to  describe  in  glowing  tenni 
the  miseries  and  insults  to  which 
third -class  passengers  on  railway 
are  exposed.  The  reality  is  amte 
reverse.  Otherwise  how  should  we 
hear  at  railway  -  meetings  the  re- 
iterated and  piteous  coxnnlaiBti  sf 
directors,  that  the  rich  M^tZTpenist  in 
going  into  these  vehicles ;  merchants, 
bankers,  dignitaries  of  the  Charch, 
members  of  parliament,  gentleioea 
who  have  no  predilection  for  beiitf 
miserable,  and  no  notion  at  all  <x 
exposing  themselves  to  insult,  batUm 
up  their  coats  (and  pockets),  and  ask 
for  third-class  tickets.  There  is  no* 
thiog  more  impossible  than  to  pro- 
vide for  the  poor  those  oomwrts 
which  the  wealth  of  the  rich  eoablei 
them  to  command :  there  is  a  higher 
agency  concerned  in  this  than  even 
rulway-directors.  There  are  some 
gentlemen  who  advocate  very  stroi^lv 
me  propriety  of  covering  ovar  thira- 
class  carriages,  and  others  who  eoia- 
ment  pretty  severely  on  the  inhu- 
manity of  directors  in  exposing  Uie 
poor  to  the  merciless  severity  of  tlie 
blast  of  winter.  If  this  reasoning  ii 
sound^  why  is  it  not  applied  to  the 
proprietors  of  stace-coadies  ?  Is  Mr. 
ruroell  a  wretch, l)eeaQse  he  does  not 
provide  a  covering  for  his  outside 
passengers  P  or  is  Mr.  Croal  a  brute, 
because  he  does  not  find  inside  plaoeB 
for  those  who  pay  outside  fiuts? 
Deck  passengers  Jn  a  steamer  iiui 
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I    >Dd  general  regularity,  the  railway 

•     ^frtem  k  far  beyond  any  thing  ever 

\    bown.    All  tbke  cheaper  mcMes  of 

I    con?eyance  were  irregular  and  un- 

I    certain,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pro- 

I    v^^  detaitioos  because  there  was 

I    no  room  inside  or  out.    Even  civility 

\    i)«d  to  be  purchased  at  every  step. 

The  rich  could  afibrd  to  pay  for  thM^ 

tad  a  heavy  tax  it  was,  but  the  poor 

^d  not ;  and  those  who  know  any 

^ung  of  the  real  annoyance  that 

this  was  to  them  will  think  it  not 

the  worst  feature   in   the  railway 

syitem. 

A  **  very  able  writer "  in  the  Edm- 
^A  Beeiewy  departing  from  the 
beaten  track  of  monopoly,  despotism, 
and  selfishness  of  railway-directors, 
had  the  courage  to  declare  that  the 
railways  had  *»  turned  the  highroads 
mto  deserted  wastes."  We  rather 
wonder  at  seeing  such  nonsense 
qwted  with  approbation,  and  regret 
when  **  able  wnters"  imitate  the  ex- 
tmple  of  Lady  Dufferin*s  Charming 
Women: — 

"Tis  a  pity  when  cbanning  women 
Talk  of  things  which  they  don't  onder- 
•tand." 

Mr.  Laing  refutes  this  assertion  (we 
mean  the  able  writer's,  not  Lady 
Dufferin's)  as  follows : — 

'*  In  1834,  when,  excepting 
lite  Lirerpool  and  Maocbei- 
ter,  there  was  scarcely  a  pas- 
fi»ger  line  in  operation  in 
Great  Britain,  tbe  revenue  of 
^l  the  turnpike  truats  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  amounted  to  J,  1,431,609 
In  1839,  when  most  of  the 

principal  railways  had  been 

opcaed,  it  amooLted  to  ... .     1,539,956 

£  101,347 

*^  Instead,  therefore,  of  turnpike  trusU 

decliniag  as  railway  a  came  into  operation, 

^^  revenue  increased  about  seven  per 


the  publie  by  the  sedulous  mifflrepre- 
sentatiom  of  the  motives  and  TXMicy 
of  railway  directors.  We  should 
have  thought  that  when  people  were 
BO  furious  about  **monc^x)ly*^  they 
would  have  been  charmed  when  com- 
petition  was  introduced.  However, 
prejudice  was  too  strong  for  common 
sense,  they  were  detamined  to  be 
dissatisfied,  and,  when  they  detected 
competition  and  cheap  fkres,  this  was 
adding  insult  to  injury,  and  some 
pitvate  individuals,  whom  BaUway 
Reform  gravely  terms  "  patriotic,* 
had  the  incredible  folly  to  spend  their 
money  in  putting  a  stop  to  compe* 
tition  and  cheap  traveling.  We  will 
give  an  outline  of  the  circumstances, 
as  we  are  really  afraid  our  readers 
¥dll  think  we  are  imposing  on  their 
credulity. 

A  passenger  fh>m  London  to 
Derby  may  quit  the  Lond<m  and 
Birmmeham  une  at  Rugby,  and  go 
by  the  Midland  Counties,  or  turn  off 
at  Hampton,  and  go  bythe  Hrming- 
ham  and  Derby  line.  These  two  rail- 
ways began  a  violent  competition  for 
the  long  or  "through"  passengers, 
and  gradually  reduced  the  rates 
chai]ged  to  these  passengers,  while 
the  fares  to  the  intermediate  stations, 
in  which  there  was  no  competition,  as, 
for  instance,  from  Derby  to  Leicester, 
remained,  of  course,  unaltered.  At 
last,  in  May  1843,  the  rate  for  a 
"through"  passenger  between  Lon- 
don and  Derby  was  reduced  to  one 
shilling  for  the  whole  length  of  the 
Midland  Counties  Railway,  which, 
reckoning  from  Derby  to  Rugby,  is 
forty-nine  miles.  Here  was  compcr 
tition  at  last,  here  was  cheap  travel- 
ling. When  a  quarrel  between  two 
companies  produced  such  a  result  as 
this,  he  must  have  been  a  zealous 
peacemaker  indeed  who  interfered  to 
make  it  up.    It  was  a  very  jpretty 
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There  was  some  intensely  bitter  sar- 
casm about  '*a  part  bein^  more  than 
the  whole,**  and  some  anthmeticall^ 
witty  reasoninff  of  this  nature,  ^if 
the  company  cnarae  four  times  the 
whole  fare  for  halfthe  distance,  they 
ought  to  charge  eight  times  the 
whole  fare  for  a  quarter  of  the  dis- 
tance.** It  never  occurred  to  the 
complainants  that  their  exertions 
could  not  possibly  reduce  the  fare 
between  Derby  and  Leicester,  but 
mi^ht  possibly,  by  stopping  the  com- 
petition, raise  that  between  Derby 
and  Rugby.  With  a  zeal  surpassing 
that  of  the  illustrious  Cocker,  they 
nobly  resolved  that  the  Midland 
Counties  Railway  Company  should 
not  any  longer  violate  that  great  rule 
of  right,  the  rule  of  three,  although 
the  poor  traveller  received  ten  or 
eleven  shillings  every  time  they  did 
so.  The  force  of  folW  at  last  revealed 
itself.  Railwav  Jneform  tells  us, 
'*  The  right  of  the  company  to  make 
the  charge  has  been  brought  before 
the  court  of  Queen*s  Bench  by  a  pa- 
triotic individual,  who  will  possibly 
have  to  pay  a  couple  of  hundred 
pounds  or  so  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  company  over- 
charged him  half-a-crown.** 

Serve  him  right,  we  sav,  as  often 
as  we  travel  that  road :  there  is  no 
competition  now  I 

Ii  there  could  be  any  thing  more 
extraordinary  than  this,  it  would  be 
to  find  such  conduct  defended  by 
persons  who,  in  the  next  breath, 
condemn  the  railway  system  for  being 
a  monopoly.  The  habit  of  misre- 
presentation is  one  of  those  which 
grows  by  indulgence,  and  the  author 
at  last  arrives  at  the  startling  con- 
clusion, that  by  the  railway  system 
'*  the  entire  community,  but  especi- 
ally the  mercantile  and  humble 
classes,  are  put  to  great  inconvenience 
and  sufier  a  heavy  loss.*'    If  there 


resort  to  it  unless  he  intended  to 
appeal  to  prejudice  and  ienoraiice, 
and  set  truth,  reason,  ana  justioe, 
pside. 

The  author  of  RatUcag  Utfotmy 
to  prove  that  the  conunumty  snfien 
a  loss,  and  to  illustrate  the  evils  of 
the  railway  system,  gives  what  he 
calls  a  hypothetical  ease : — 

"  Suppose  that  government,  in  tbe 
article  of  tea,  wa«  to  make  an  entire 
cbaoge,  not  onlj  in  the  amount  of  datj 
charged,  but  the  principle  on  wbicli  it 
ahould  be  levied  and  the  mode  of  collec- 
tion ;  that  in  every  town  in  the  kingdooi 
the  duty  was  different,  ao  much  so,  tUt 
in  most  of  the  great  towns  the  dotv  would 
be  80  high  as  to  render  in  emct  the 
drinking  of  tea  prohibitory  to  the  humbW 
classes,  government  having  found  that 
the  hnbits  of  tbe  richer  classes  had  made 
it  such  an  article  of  necessity  that  they 
paid  the  high  price.  Suppose  that,  in 
order  still  further  to  increase  their  profit, 
a  vilJanous  compound,  made  up  of  sloe- 
leaves  and  the  lowest  price  congou,  wss 
administered  to  that  portion  of  the  poor 
as  tea  whose  n«cesfitiei  compelled  them  to 
have  recourse  to  it  medicinally ;  tbe  duty 
to  be  so  variable,  that  whilst  in  most  of 
tbe  great  towns  this  vile  traah  would  be 
sold  at  the  exorbitant  price  of  \Os,6d.oit 
12«.  6d.  (the  finest  gunpowder  being  fdi.), 
a  much  better  commodity  is  sold  to  tbe 
poor  in  one  town  (nt  Greenock)  ouioftbt 
fifty  at  2«.  3d.  per  pound,  government 
having  happened  to  discover  that  s 
greater  revenue  could  be  raised  when  the 
duty  was  so  low  that  the  article  ootid 
be  aold  at  that  price  than  any  other  wUcb 
they  might  put  on.  Could  such  an  sbose 
of  power  last  in  this  country  for  a  single 
month  V* 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  an  il- 
lustration more  inapplicable  in  every 
point.  The  old  tea  represents  staf^e- 
coaches,  and  the  new  tea,  railways. 
The  simile  supposes  that  the  use  of 
the  new  tea  is  compulsory,  whentf 
the  use  of  railways  instead  of  stage- 
coaches was  voluntarv.    The  new  tet 
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Kw  tea  90  much  cheaper  and  hetter 
tiian  the  old  tea  as  to  drive  it  at 
once  OQt  of  consumptioo.  Only  if 
ik  author  had  told  the  truth  thus 
broadlj,  and  had  then  affirmed  that 
hj  this  new  tea-monopoly  the  com- 
amnity  "  had  suffered  a  heavy  loss," 
k  woold  have  heen  laughed  at  by 
eveiy  old  woman  in  the  kingdom, 
wteid  of  being  held  up  by  Mr. 
WarbortOQ  as  a  RaUway  Guide  in 
St.  Stephen's  Chapel. 

Though  it  may  sound  paradoxical, 
it  is  nevertheless  consonant  to  ex- 
penence  that  a  moderate  advantage 
may  be  appreciated  and  gratefully 
iwdvcd,  while  an  overwhelming 
ba^tmay  be  the  cause  of  discontent. 
^e  wealth  of  some  companies  was 
80  great,  the  success  of  some  so  strik- 
ing and  their  operations  so  mag- 
niticent,  that  the  public  forgot  that 
these  were  only  private  speculations. 
The  public  comfort  was  so  studied, 
that  the  travelling  public  forgot  that 
they  had  no  right,  strictly  speaking, 
to  much  of  what  was  provided  for 
them.  They  looked  upon  railways 
as  a  Parisian  regards  the  Louvre,  as 
a  natjonal  work  which  he  has  a  right 
to  enjoy  without  being  under  obliga- 
tJon  to  any  one.  M&aj  shops  have 
plate -glass  windows,  carpets,  and 
^vea,  to  make  customers  more  com- 
fortable, and  so  attract  them ;  but  no 
one  will  say  that  the  customers 
have  a  right  to  these  things.  Some 
i^ilway  companies  may  close  up  their 
eecond-class  carriages,  and  put  plate- 
glass  in  the  windows,  lamps  in  the 
roof,  and  cushions  on  the  seats ;  but 
to  argue  from  that,  that  passengers 
wye  a  right  to  these  things,  is  not 
only  to  argue  illogically,  but  to  betray 
a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  meaning 
w  words.  Some  affirm  that  third- 
^  orriages  ought  to  be  covered 


make  competing  lines,  there  is  no 
monopoly  as  to  the  power  of  making 
railways;  and,  in  tne  second  place, 
the  fact  of  there  being  no  competition 
against  railways  arises  solely  fVom 
their  being  so  much  preferred  by  the 
travelling  public.  K  there  was  any 
point  in  which  any  conveyance  ex- 
celled them,  there  would  be  found 
a  class  in  our  great  community  to 
prefer  that  conveyance,  and  if  there 
was  a  demand,  the  supply  would 
follow.  If  any  thing  more  comfort- 
able could  be  found,  the  rich  would 
use  it;  if  more  safe,  the  timid;  if 
more  rapid,  the  busy ;  if  more  econo- 
mical, the  poor  and  the  frugal  of  all 
ranks. 

The  same  erroneous  views  prevail 
in  other  matters,  as  in  the  comforts 
provided  by  railway  companies.  The 
public  got  so  much  more  than  they 
EMirgained  for  or  expected,  that  they 
forgot  it  was  a  matter  of  bargain, 
that  it  ¥ras  a  question  of  buying  and 
selling,  and  that  there  was  any  neces- 
sary connexion  between  what  they 
paid  and  what  they  got.  The  in- 
evitable and  immediate  consequence 
was,  that  they  considered  they  had 
a  right  to  every  thin^  that  was  pos- 
sible to  be  supplied,  and  that  no 
limit  ought  to  be  placed  to  their 
demands  but  the  physical  inability 
of  the  railway-companies  to  satis^ 
them.  The  cost  or  production  was 
nothing  to  them ;  the  railway  com- 
panies were  rich  and  greedy  mono- 
polists, and  when  they  could  not 
escape  the  inexorable  tyranny  of 
facts,  which  proved  that  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  public  wishes  would 
decrease  the  railway  revenue  (which 
only  paid  on  an  average  legal  interest 
on  the  money  expended),  and  so  ruin 
thousands,  writers  sprang  up  like 
mushrooms,   ready   to  prove   to    a 
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sixty ;  but  ify<wi  really  wish  to  suc- 
ceed, strike  on  eighty  per  cent  at  once 
from  your  fares.  One  is  reminded 
of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Morrison  and 
his  pills.  ^  Are  you  ill  ?  take  ten ; 
if  worse,  take  thirty.  No  improve- 
ment now  P  take  100.**  It  is  in 
evidence  before  a  coroner's  inquest, 
that  a  man  died  when  taking  «300 
pills  a-day,  and  when  the  Galen  who 
was  then  reforming  our  medical 
practice  was  urging  him  to  increase 
the  dose,  and  assunng  him  that  his 
death  would  be  attributable  solely  to 
his  own  infatuated  obstinacy  in  not 
taking  enough  physic.  We  are  in- 
formed that  the  coach-fares  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  were  lOf. 
and  6«. ;  add  to  this  coachman  and 
guard  2«.,  making  12«.  and  8«.  The 
railway  charges  are  6«.  6rf.  and  4».  6^., 
a  gain  to  the  traveller  of  nearly  one 
half.  In  the  face  of  this  evidence 
it  is  asserted  that  the  expense  of 
travelling  has  not  diminished,  and 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail- 
way company  is  held  up  for  execra- 
tion, as  a  body  who  are  **  unaware 
offidally  that  there  exist  any  poorer 
classes  at  all,  or  at  least  renise  to 
recognise  them  as  belonging  to  the 
community,**  as  having  established 
**  a  law  which  forbids  any  poor  man 
from  travelling.**  Such  sentiments 
produce  their  legitimate  result  in  the 
shape  of  recommendations.  A  re- 
duction of  fares,  the  author  maintains, 
would  considerably  improve  their 
affairs.  Like  the  sick  man,  the  rail- 
way company  replies,  **  We  did  reduce 
them ;  we  charged  at  one  time  Ss,  6d , 
but  we  got  less  money,  our  corporate 
purse  grew  thinner;  the  rejoinder 
IS,  ^  B^uce  still  more — take  more 
pUls.**  "  I  doubt  very  much  if  there 
would  be  any  loss  incurred  by  chang- 
ing the  fsires  to  2s,  6d.  and  1«.  63., 
and  adding  a  third-class  train  at  1«.** 
One  would  naturally  suppose,  when 


but  with  what  they  might  be,  if 
something  had  taken  place  which 
did  not,  and  could  not  take  pbee; 
K  railways  had  cost  half  what  thtj 
did,  or  if  the  nation  confiscated  \ot 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  profits  d 
the  railway  proprietors,  passengen 
might  be  earned  much  cheaper  aid 
in  mater  comfort  than  they  now  are; 
and,  because  this  is  not  done,  the 
benefit  already  gained  is  turned  into 
an  iiyury.  Some  private  spenilii- 
tors,  K>r  their  own  profit,  have  given 
the  nation  a  cheapa*  and  betto*  mode 
of  communication  than  it  had  before; 
and  now  because  they  will  not  saerifiee 
the  profit,  to  gain  which  was  tiieir 
only  object  in  settine  the  whole 
machinery  in  motion,  because  they 
will  not  sacrifice  this  to  make  tnva- 
ling  still  cheaper  and  better,  th^ 
are  held  up  to  odium.  The  pabbe 
are  told  they  are  insulted  and  injured. 
They  have  got  more  than  they  agreed 
for,  far  more  than  they  expwted. 
Dazzled  by  the  success  already  at- 
tained, then*  expectations  outstrip  all 
sober  calculations,  and  acknowledie 
no  limit  but  impossibility.  They  do 
not  get  what  was  never  promisea  or 
expected,  and  therefore  they  are 
injured ;  and  alchennsts  are  not 
wanting  to  prepare  the  popular  magic 
which  turns  hopes  into  damis,  hwB 
a  debt  upon  a  oisappdnted  expecta- 
tion, and  would  willingly  support 
the  demand  by  the  strong  hana  of 
power. 
We  once  heard  an  aneedote  of  a 

Quaker  of  the  ancient  city  of  N ^ 

His  wealth  is  incredible,  and  the 
liberality  which  dispenses  it  not  ks 
so.  He  received  one  day  a  letter 
from  America,  from  a  gentkmaa  of 
whom  he  had  never  heard,  requestiof 
a  loan  of  1000/.  The  writer  stated 
that  he  also  ¥ras  a  member  of  die 
Society  of  Friends,  that  he  inteaded 
with  this  money  to  enter  into  a  com- 
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He  antharaed  the  a^Houit  to  draw 
opoD  him  lor  5002.  The  draft  wu 
paid,  and  nothing  more  passed  for 
three  yean.    At  the  end  of  that  time 

Mr. thoiu^ht  he  would  ask  after 

\m  money,  fie  wrote  to  America, 
Kinioding  the  other  of  the  debt, 
lioped  his  speculadoii  had  been  sue* 
tt»H  and  tmated  that  he  would 
findiftoonyenient  to  repay  the  500^ 
The  answer  waa  worthy  of  the  first 
Ronest.  The  American  acknow- 
Mged  the  loan,  and  said  that  his 
spmdation  had  been  perfectly  suc- 
ccafol,  and  that  by  this  5002.  he  had 
Ksliaed  15002.    He  then  bened  to 

remind  Mr. that  the  Imn  he 

had  apdied  for  was  10002^  that  he 
bad  <mly  received  5002.,  and,  con- 
KqoeBtly,  had  entered  into  the  spec- 
sktioii  to  only  half  the  extent  which 

he  had  ncopoeed  ;   that  Mr.  *8 

conduct  had,  therefore,  injured  him 
to  the  amoimt  of  15002.,  that  being 

^  profit  which  Mr. had  pre- 

vented  him  from  making ;  he  must, 

therefi>re,   consider    Mr.    h» 

debtor  for  that  sum,  and  requested 
him  to  remit  the  balance  due  as  soon 
ascooyenient. 

We  heard  this  anecdote  f^om  good 
authority  long  before  the  events  oc- 
enrred  which  have  induced  us  to  re- 
cord it ;  and  we  may  add,  for  the 
eomibrt  of  those  who  think  that  such 
demands  ought  to  be  resisted,  that 
Mr. recovered  his  5002.  after  all. 

There  are  many  people  in  this 
fioontry  reiterating  with  much  in- 
duatry  the  ingenious  argument  of  the 
'^  smart ""  American.  The  public 
mind  is  abused  and  misled  by  the 
eoDstant  repetition  of  hollow  reason- 
ings and  inaccurate  statements  which, 
&m  being  addressed  to  their  igno- 
nnoe  and  to  their  private  interests, 
become  '^confirmation  strong  as 
proo&fiomHcJyWrit"  The  mem- 
ber for  Bath  does  not  dispote  that  to 


Let  us  examine  this  a  little. 

Suppose  the  member  for  Bath 
wishes  to  go  and  see  a  constituent,  or 
the  constituent  from  Bath  wishes  to 
to  see  the  member  in  London.  Nei- 
ther of  them  like  getting  up  at  four 
in  the  morning,  both  thmk  it  would 
be  a  very  nice  arrangement  if  they 
eould  go  comfortably  about  ten 
o*clock,  and  pay  12«.  6<2.  instead  of 
20«.,  and  be  lour  hours  on  the  road 
instead  of  nine  and  a  half.  Both 
forget  that  it  is  owing  to  the  hope 
existing  in  the  breasts  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  shareholders  of 
making  eight  or  ten  per  cent  on  their 
money,  that  they  are  not  now  obliged 
to  travel  by  the  coach,  paying  25«. 
exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather  without  any  shelter,  even 
at  their  sides,  except  their  own  great- 
coats, and  being  fourteen  hours  on 
the  road.  In  wishes  and  fiulure  of 
memory,  the  member  and  his  con- 
stituent are  exceedingly  well  agreed. 
The  voter  goes  home,  the  member 
goes  to  the  House,  and  does  his  petU 
possible  to  induce  the  legislature  to 
compel  the  railway  company  to  carry 
him  and  his  poor  friends  as  oom- 
fbrtablv  and  quickly  from  London 
to  Bath  for  12«.  %d.  as  they  do  for 
20«.,  allowing  the  carriage  to  be  still 
called  a  third-class  carriage.  The 
Great  Western  shareholder,  however, 
remonstrates.  He  tells  the  House  that 
thouffh  some  of  his  fellow-proprietors 
may  be  rich,  he  is  poor ;  that,  after 
having  saved  some  money,  he  invested 
half  of  it  in  Pennsylvanian  bonds,  and 
with  the  other  half  he  took  ten  Great 
Western  shares;  that  the  dividend 
from  the  latter  is  five  and  a  half  per 
cent,  or  55L  a-year,  which  is  all  he 
has  to  support  him ;  that  every  penny 
saved  in  travelling  by  the  poor  man 
at  Bath  who  had  complained  to  the 
gentleman  who  had  Vast  spoken,  and 
the  other  poor  man  that  Mr.  Wallace 
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That  if  the  Hoase  meant  to  do  all 
this,  and  he  thought  it  would  reduce 
his  income  to  45/.  a-year,  they  ought 
to  have  told  him  so  when  the  act 
was  applied  for,  and  then  he  would 
have  been  more  careful,  and  kept  his 
money  in  the  bank,  and  not  thrown 
it  away  upon  a  railway.  That  he  is 
sure  the  rich  Mr.  Russell,  who  al- 
ways promised  him  8  per  cent,  and 
who  he  believes  would  get  it  for  him 
yet,  if  they  would  only  kt  him  alone, 
will  never  allow  this.  And  at  last 
the  poor  man,  forgetting  in  his  anger 
what  is  due  to  the  dignity  of  the  se- 
nate of  England,  and  to  the  unde- 
niable personal  honour  of  its  mem- 
bers, roundly  tells  the  House,  that 
they  have  no  right  to  do  this ;  that  if 
they  are  determined  to  rob  him  of 
ten,  or  even  five  pounds  a-year,  ay, 
or  even  five  pence,  to  put  it  into  the 
pockets  of  Mr.  Anyboay,  or  his  con- 
stituents either,  he  never  will  con- 
sent to  it,  and  will  always  call  it  a 
shame  and  a  robbery  if  they  put  him 
in  prison  for  saying  so;  and,  in  a 
woni,  he  will  not  do  it.  Suppose, 
however,  that  the  good  of  the  na- 
tion, and  of  the  poor  travellers  from 
Bath,  are  of  more  consequence  in  the 
judgment  of  the  House  than  any 
such  arguments,  and  members  pass 
a  compulsory  act,  what  should  we 
call  it?  Bntish  iustice,  or  Spartan 
rigour,  or  Pennsylvanian  honesty  ? 

In  speaking  of  railway  companies, 
people  are  apt  to  consider  them  as 
abstract  existences,  or  rather  as  pub- 
lic departments,  like  the  Treasury  or 
Post  -  office,  whose  poverty  or  afflu- 
ence is  of  no  consequence  to  any  par- 
ticular individual ;  whereas,  in  truth, 
they  consist  of  living,  breathing  Eng- 
lishmen, with  wives  to  support  and 
children  to  clothe.    When  members 


the  top  of  the  coach  to  Bath ;  be  has 
very  little  money,  and  the  night  h 
cold  and  wet :  ^on  really  ought  to 
pay  for  an  inside  place  for  him." 
And  no  one  would  blame  Russell  for 
replying,  "  Roebuck,  my  dear  fellow, 
I  really  cannot  afford  to  take  inside 
places  for  poor  people  whom  I  know 
nothing  a1x>ut :  1  always  travel  oat- 
side  myself;  but  if  you  are  interested 
about  this  man,  and  wish  to  do  ft 
kind  thing,  why  don't  you  pay  for 
his  seat  ?" 

The  practical  effect  of  nmning 
third-class  carriages  is  easy  to  be  un- 
derstood. It  makes  the  railway 
shareholder  pay  the  difference  bfr* 
tween  a  second  and  third-class  ticket 
to  every  traveller  who  on  such  terms 
will  consent  to  go  into  the  third- 
class  carriage.  There  is  no  concav- 
able  reason  why  the  railway  share- 
holder should  pay  this  money  to  the 
traveller  any  more  than  any  other 
individual  in  the  community.  It  was 
no  part  of  the  bargain  when  the 
railway  was  to  be  made;  on  the 
contrary,  the  concession  to  the  share- 
holder of  power  to  charge,  if  be 
pleased,  7&-«/-class  fares  to  every  tra- 
veller, necessarily  implied  that  he 
was  under  no  l^d  or  moral  obliga- 
tion to  do  otherwise. 

The  letter  on  RaUtcay  Legislatkm 
is  of  a  very  different  character  from 
that  to  which  Mr.  Warburton  stands 
foster-father.  Not  having  a  seat  m 
the  House,  we  cannot  hold  it  up  as 
**  the  members'  guide ;"  but  we  con- 
fess that  we  are  glad  that  some  one 
has  at  last  ventured  to  affirm,  that 
honesty  and  fair  dealing  is  a  more 
suitable  national  policy  than  for  ns 
to  call  railway  directors  hard  names, 
to  pretend  a  dislike  to  confiscation, 
and  yet  to  suggest  no  practicable 
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npoo  a  specific  ftnd  solemn  contract 
Ktween  the  railway  proprietors  and 
the  nation,  throogh  its  constitutional 
ofgiM  the  three  estates  of  the  realm. 
b  consideration  of  being  authorised 
to  charge  first-dass  fares    if  they 

S leased,  the  railway  proprietors  un- 
ertook  to  make  their  lines.  He 
goes  on  to  say, — 
"  How  his  the  contract  been  ful6Iled  t 
"  PrJTate  property  has  been  purchased 
It  (tr  more  than  its  real  value.  Pasaen. 
pn  ire  carried  at  lower  farps,  at  greater 
^^,  in  greater  comfort,  with  frreater 
ttrtaioty,  with  greater  punctuality  and 
p«ter  safety,  than  ever  wa«  propoaed  or 
opeeted.  The  railvray  companiea  hare 
folilled  their  part,  not  only  to  the  letter, 
bot  to  the  spirit,  and  gone  beyond  both. 
Wbtt  bare  they  got  by  it  \  Care,  anxiety, 
iwpoMibility,  unmeasured  abuse.  What 
profit  have  ibey  made  1  On  an  average, 
the^  do  not  receive  the  legal  interest  of 
tkeir  money.** 

Under  such  circumstances,  is  it  not 
monstrons  that  efforts  should  be 
made  to  rob  them  even  of  this;  that 
they  should  be  held  up  to  public  exe- 
oation  as  avaricious,  unfeeling,  dis- 
MMst  monopolists,  ^rindin^  the 
poor,  oppressing  the  nch,  weighing 
dwn  like  an  incubus  the  energies  of 
the  kingdom,  an  annoyance  to  the 
Public, « taxmg  the  nation  ad  Uhitum 
wr  Ae  mere  purpose  of  private 
pin,"  **  holding  the  community  com- 
pletely at  their  mercy,"  **  induced  by 
no  motive  of  action  but  their  own 
•dfishnesB,  swayed  by  every  gust  of 
prejudice  and  passion,  and  too  often 
M  profoundly  ignorant  of  their  own 
J»l  interests  as  they  are  exclusively 
«voted  to  its  advancement  ?"  This 
outrageous  abuse  is  not  without  its 
oojert;  nor  are  its  effects  neutralised 
'ythe  usual  phrases  about  due  re- 
^  to  the  rights  of  property ;  and 
in«  railway  companies  have,  of 
wum,  a  nght  to  make  as  much 
money  as  they  can.  He  who  really 
tbmks  so  wUl  not  load  them  with 
wwnmelv  far  ^^;„«  ^      t^^  ^„^ 


public  good,  private  property  will 
not  be  "tenderly  dealt  with,*'  and 
corporate  property  will  be  seized  and 
confiscated  without  a  blush. 

We  must  now  give  an  outline  of 
the  measures  proposed  in  the  letter 
on  Railway  LegisUxHon^  and  we  strong- 
ly recommend  the  letter  itself  to  the 
notice  of  such  of  our  readers  as  are 
interested  in  these  matters. 

After  sketching  slightly  the  pro- 
gress of  railways,  the  writer  traces 
Uie  great  expense  of  construction  of 
railways  to  the  extensive  prejudices 
which  generally  prevailed,  and  which, 
affecting  the  laws  passed  at  that  time, 
rendered  them  unnecessarily  disad- 
vantageous to  the  railway  companies. 
The  interest  of  this  extra  expense  be- 
ing paid  out  of  the  revenue  of  the 
company,  a  permanent  charge  has 
been  fastenea  upon  our  internal 
communications  from  which  we  ne- 
ver can  be  relieved ;  and  this  holds 
good,  whether  we  adhere  to  our  own 
or  resort  to  the  continental  system. 
He  proposes,  for  the  future,  that  an 
opposite  course  should  be  taken ;  that 
every  assistance  which  government 
can  give  should  be  afforded  to  new 
railways,  in  return  for  which  he  con- 
siders the  company  should  consent  to 
the  introduction  of  very  low  fares ; 
low  fares  on  a  cheap  line  being  sup- 
posed to  return  as  great  a  profit  as 
higher  fares  on  a  dearer  line. 

<*  The  first  object  is  to  develope  to 
the  utrooxt  the  power  and  spirit  of  the 
capitalist,  and  create  numerous  rnilwaya 
bv  cheapening  the  cost  of  construction, 
l^he  second  is  to  obtain  cheap  travelling 
by  making  that  the  price  for  which  go- 
vernment shall  sell  its  assistance." 

With  regard  to  existing  railways, 
he  sets  out  with  a  similar  principle, 
viz.  that  the  negotiation  between  the 
government  and  the  companies  should 
proceed  on  the  consideration  of  what 
u  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  assist-^ 
ance  which  the  government  can  noyr 
flrivp  fh«»m  in  working  their  Imcs,  and 
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vantages  as  eqnal  to  nine  per  cent 
upon  their  gross  receipts.  Besides 
wnich,  the  railway  company  would 
then  be  entitled  to  be  protected  from 
a  competing  line.  He  thinks  that,  in 
return  for  this  assistance,  the  railway 
companies  would  consent  to  run  third- 
class  carria^  with  every  train  at  a 
maximum  fare  of  three  farthings  per 
mile,  and  that  thus  cheap  travellmg 
would  be  obtained.  He  wouM  leave 
undisturbed  the  present  power, 
management,  and  responsibility  of 
the  board  oi  directors. 

One  very  important  sugeestion  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  we  traffic 
of  the  country,  and  consequently  the 
revenue  of  the  railways,  is  pn^res- 
sively  increasing  from  year  to  year. 
He  proposes,  therefore,  that,  when  the 
dividend  of  «ny  company  exceeds 
seven  per  cent  (which  he  calls  the 
maximum  dividend),  periodical  re- 
visions of  the  &re8  shall  take  place 
every  five  vears,  and  such  reduction 
made  in  them  as  shall  reduce  the 
dividend  to  seven  per  cent  again. 

"  Tbe  resolt  of  the  whole  is  contaiDed 
in  tbe  stipulatioo,  that  all  who  choose  it 
may  travel  by  erery  passeoger-train  at 
tbe  rate  of  three  farthings  per  mile,  and 
that  periodical  revisioos  of  this  rate  shall 
take  place  so  as  to  appropriate  to  its 
further  redactioa  all  profit  in  excess  of 
seTen  per  cent. 

"  The  consequences  of  this  stipulation 
will  be  more  extensive  than  they,  perhaps, 
appear  at  first  sight  The  third  •  class 
carriage  with  every  train  necessarily  re- 
gulates the  secoodUclass  fare,  and  that, 
the  first-class  fui-e.  llie  millions  travel 
by  the  third-class,  and  economy  there 
is  the  national  benefit  to  the  attainment 
of  which  all  our  efforts  should  be  directed . 
The  other  fares  will  be  adjusted  on  the 
most  palling  scale  ;  and  as  this  profit  is 
extracted  from  the  rich,  and,  after  fructi- 
fying five  years  in  the  possession  of  the 
railway  proprietors  and  stimulating  him 
to  new  efforts,  is  ultimately  devot^  to  a 


made  in  direct  compefitioo  with  it; 
the  cheap  line  would  accept  the  go- 
vernment assistance,  anl  thus  make 
a  ^ood  profit  from  fibres  which  woald 
rum  the  expensive  line. 

"  If  railways,  by  the  mere  coarse  of 
events,  the  improvements  of  legiUatioo, 
and  the  progress  of  science,  can  be  pro. 
duced  more  cheaply  than  they  cmoe  conld, 
the  value  of  the  old  ones  muat  be  reduced 
in  proportion,  wherever  tbey  come  bio 
competition.  Wherever  a  dear  line  eaa 
exist,  a  cheap  line  will  flourish,  and  raia 
iu  neighbour.  Nothing  can  prevent  tbs 
•kl  lines  from  sinking  under  the  presssie, 
unless  with  a  wise  foresight  they  aotid- 
pate  tbe  evil  day,  and  take  shelter  under 
tbe  shield  of  government;  unless  tiMj 
consent  to  pay  tbe  price  of  being  coo. 
stituted  real  monopolies,  even  if  that 
price  should  be  *  cheap  travelling  for  ths 
work  ing-classea .' " 

The  letter  concludes  as  follows:—  ^ 

"  Unless  tome  decided  steps  vt  now 
taken,  there  is  no  chance  of  any  dimina. 
tion  in  the  present  rates  of  travelling. 
If  railway  lUO/.  shares  rose  to  be  worth 
600/.  as  has  happened  with  canal-shares, 
we  should  have  to  pay  threepence  a  mile. 
It  cannot  be  a  wise  policy  to  perpetuate 
this.  My  object  is  to  recomaeod  tbe 
adoption  of  some  progressmg,  self-ad. 
justing  principle.  W  bother  the  maxtmsm 
divideoa  shall  be  seven  per  cent,  and  tbe 
maximum  third-class  fare  three  fiarthiAfS 
per  mile,  is  not  of  so  much  conseqneaee 
as  the  attainment  of  a  maximum  dividend, 
and  periodical  revision  and  reduction  of 
fares.  This  undoubtedly  might  be  ac* 
complisbed  by  tbe  nation  buying  up  all 
the  railways,  and  placing  the  whole 
management  of  them  in  the  handg  of  a 
branch  of  the  executive,  as  is  done  with 
regard  to  tbe  Post-oflSoe.  But  I  appre- 
hend that  it  is  a  sound  rule  of  policy, 
that  government  should  not  undertake 
any  business  of  this  commercial  nature, 
if  It  can  be  carried  on  through  tbe  agency 
of  private  individuals.  The  last  resooroe 
should  not  be  applied  to  until  it  is  as- 
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VBOM  RICHMOND  IN  SURKIY  TO  BRUSSELS  IN  BILGIUM. 


♦  *  I QCTTTBD  tbc  Roec  Cottage 
Hotel  at  Richmond,  one  of  the  com- 
fertaUest,  quietest,  cheapest,  neatest, 
little  imain  Ekigland,  aad  a  thousand 
turn  preferable,  in  my  opinion,  to 
tiie  Star  tmd  Garter,  whither,  if  you 
80  alone,  a  sneering  waiter,  with  his 
hair  curled,  friffhtens  you  off  the 
premises ;  and  where,  if  you  are  bold 
enoQfffa  to  brave  the  sneering  waiter, 
?oa  haTe  to  pay  ten  shillings  for  a 
Mtde  of  claret ;  and  whence,  if  you 
look  out  of  the  window,  you  gaze  on  a 
Tiew  which  is  so  rich  that  it  seems  to 
imoek  you  down  with  its  splendour — 
a  Tiew  that  has  its  hair  curled  like 
the  twaffgering  waiter  :  I  say,  I 
Quitted  the  Rose  Cottage  Hotel  with 
oeepregret,  beliering  that  I  should  see 
Mtaing  so  pleasant  as  its  gardens, 
nd  its  yeal-cutlets,  and  its  dear 
little  bowling-green,  elsewhere.  But 
the  time  comes  when  people  must  go 
wt  of  town,  and  so  I  got  on  the  top 
of  the  omnibus,  and  the  carpet-bag 
VIS  put  iDBi4e. 

If  I  were  a  ffreat  prince  and  rode 
oataide  of  coaches  (as  I  should  if  I 
were  a  great  prince),  I  would,  whe- 
tho- 1  smoked  or  not,  have  a  case  of 
the  best  Hayannahs  in  my  pocket — 
not  for  my  own  smoking,  but  to 
give  them  to  the  snobs  on  the  coach, 
who  smoke  the  yilest  cheroots.  They 
poisoD  the  air  with  the  odour  of 
>to  fihhy  weeds.  A  man  at  all 
eas^  in  his  circumstances  would  spare 


he  shewed  a  great  inclination  to  play. 
He  began  pufSng  out  of  the  **•  kinO' 
pium  *  a  most  abominable  air,  which 
ne  said  was  the  **Duke*s  March.** 
It  was  played  by  particular  request 
of  one  of  the  pepper-and-salt  gentry. 

The  noise  was  so  abominable  that 
eyen  the  coachman  objected  (al- 
though m^  friend*s  brother  footmen 
were  rayished  with  it),  and  said 
that  it  was  not  allowed  to  play 
toons  on  his  bus.  "Very  well, 
said  the  yalet,  *'  we're  ordu  of  the 

Duke     of    B *«     eetoiluhmentt 

THAT  *s  ALL.**  The  coachuian 
oould  not  resist  that  appeal  to  hb 
fa^ionable  feelines.  The  yalet  was 
allowed  to  play  bis  infernal  kino- 
pium,  and  the  poor  fellow  (the  coach- 
man), who  had  Hyed  in  some  private 
fkmilies,  was  quite  anxious  to  conci- 
liate the  footmen  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch*s  establishment,  that*s  all, 
and  told  several  stories  of  his  having 
been  groom  in  Captain  Hoskins^ 
family,  nephew  of  Oovemor  Hoskint, 
which  stories  the  footmen  received 
with  great  contempt. 

The  footmen  were  like  the  rest  of 
the  fashionable  world  in  this  respect. 
I  felt  for  my  part  that  I  reqpected 
them.  They  were  in  daily  communi- 
cation vrith  a  duke !  They  were  not 
the  rose,  but  they  had  lived  beside  it. 
There  is  an  odour  in  the  English 
anstocracy  which  intoxicates  ple- 
beians. I  am  sure  that  any  com- 
moner in  England,  though  he  would 
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A  duchess  =  6,  a  commoner  =  |, 
that  is  to  say, 

1  duchess  =:  48  commoners. 

If  I  were  a  duchess  of  the  present 
day,  I  would  say  to  the  duke,  my 
noole  husband,  "My  dearest  grace, 
I  thmk,  when  I  travel  alone  in  my 
chariot  from  Hammersmith  to  Lon- 
don, I  will  not  care  for  the  outriders. 
In  these  days,  when  there  is  so  much 
poverty  and  so  much  disaffection  in 
the  country,  we  should  not  Sclabousser 
the  canaUle  with  the  sight  of  our 
preposterous  prosperity." 

But  this  is  very  likely  only  ple- 
beian envy,  and  I  dare  say,  if  1  were 
a  lovely  duchess  of  the  realm,  I 
would  ride  in  a  coach-and-six,  with 
a  coronet  on  the  top  of  my  bonnet 
and  a  robe  of  velvet  and  ermine  even 
in  the  dog-days. 

Alas !  these  are  the  do^-days.  Many 
dogs  are  abroad — snarlmg  doss,  bit- 
ing dogs,  envious  dogs,  mad  dogs; 
beware  of  exciting  the  fiiry  of  such 
with  your  flaming  red  velvet  and 
dazzling  ermine.  It  makes  ragged 
Lazarus  doubly  hungry  to  see  Dives 
feasting  in  cloth  of  gold ;  and  so  if  I 
were  a  beauteous  duchess  ♦  *  ♦ 
Silence,  vain  man,  can  the  queen 
herself  make  you  a  duchess?  Be 
content,  then,  nor  gibe  at  thy  betters 

of  "  the  Duke  of  B ^*s  establish- 

ment — that's  all." 

On  board  the  Antwerpen, 
off  every  where. 
We  have  bidden  adieu  to  Billings- 
flKite,  we  have  passed  the  Thames 
Tunnel ;  it  is  one  o'clock,  and  of  course 
people  are  thinking  of  being  hungry. 
What  a  merry  place  a  steamer  is  on 
a  calm  sunny  summer  forenoon,  and 
what  an  appetite  every  one  seems  io 
have  I     We  are,  I  assure  you,  no  less 

x1 ^frr\ Ul J A.^ ^_ 


engine,  is  of  a  fine  wholesome  heat 
when  presented  to  the  hot  and  thirsty 
traveller.  Thus  he  is  prevented 
from  catching  any  sudden  cold  whidi 
might  be  dangerous  to  him. 

The  forepart  of  the  vessel  is  crowded 
to  the  full  as  much  as  the  genteder 
quarter.  There  are  four  carriagei, 
each  with  piles  of  imperials  and  aris- 
tocratic ffimcracks  of  travel,  under 
the  wheels  of  which  those  personages 
have  to  clamber  who  have  a  mind  to 
look  at  the  bowsprit,  and  perhaps  to 
smoke  a  cigar  at  ease.  The  carnages 
overcome,  you  find  yourself  con- 
fronted by  a  hu^  peniul  of  Durham 
oxen,  lyin^  on  na^  and  surrounded 
by  a  barncade  or  oars.  Fifteen  ci 
these  homed  monsters  maintain  aa 
incessant  mooing  and  bellowing.  Be- 

C'  the  cows  come  a  heap  of  cotton- 
beyond  the  cotton-bags  more 
carriages,  more  pyramids  of  travelliog 
trunks,  and  valets  and  couriers  biis- 
tlinff  and  swearing  round  about  them. 
And  already,  and  in  various  comers 
and  niches,  lying  on  coils  of  rope, 
black  tar  cloths,  ramrod  cloaks,  or 
liay,  you  see  a  score  ofihoee  dubious 
fore-cabin  passengers,  who  are  never 
shaved,  who  always  look  unhappy, 
and  appear  getting  ready  to  be  mi. 
At  one,  dinner  b^ns  in  the  after- 
cabin —  boiled  salmon,  boiled  bce( 
boiled  mutton,  boiled  cabbage,  boiled 
potatoes,  and  parboiled  wine  for  any 

Sentlemen  who  like  it,  and  two  roast 
ucks  between  seventy.  After  this, 
knobs  of  cheese  are  handed  round 
on  a  plate  and  there  is  a  talk  of  a 
tart  somewhere  at  some  end  of  the 
table.  All  this  I  saw  peeping  through 
a  sort  of  meat-safe  which  ventilates 
the  top  of  the  cabin,  and  very  haj^ 
and  hot  did  the  people  seem  below. 
"  How  the  deuce  can  people  dine  tt 
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**  What,  haTen*t  they  done  y^  the 
creed  J  creatures  ?*"  I  asked.  **Have 
UK  people  been  feeding  for  three 
boorsr 

*^  Law  bless  yon,  sir,  it*s  the  second 
dinner.  Make  haste,  or  you  won*t 
get  a  place  ;**  at  which  words  a  gen- 
teel party,  with  whom  I  had  been 
eoDTersing,  instantly  tumbled  down 
the  hatchway,  and  1  find  myself  one 
of  the  second  relay  of  seventy  who 
tie  attacking  the  boiled  salmon, 
boiled  beef,  boiled  cabbage,  &c.  As 
for  the  ducks,  I  certainly  had  some 
pets,  very  fine  yellow  stifi^  peas,  that 
ought  to  have  been  split  before  they 
were  boiled ;  but,  witn  r^ard  to  the 
ducks,  I  saw  the  animals  gobbled  up 
before  my  eyes  by  an  old  widow  lady 
md  her  party  iust  as  I  was  shriekinff 
to  the  steward  to  bring  a  knife  and 
fork  to  carve  them.  'Hie  fellow  (I 
Biean  the  widow  ladv*s  whiskered 
onnpanicm) !  I  saw  him  eat  peas 
with  the  very  knife  with  which  he 
hid  dissected  the  duck  I 

After  dinner  (as  I  need  not  tell 
the  keen  observer  of  human  nature 
who  peruses  this)  the  human  mind,  if 
the  body  be  in  a  decent  state,  expands 
into  gaiety  and  benevolence,  and  the 
intellect  longs  to  measure  itself  in 
fiiendly  converse  with  the  divers  in- 
telhgenoes  around  it.  We  ascend 
npon  deck,  and  after  eyeing  each  other 
for  a  brief  space  and  with  a  friendly 
modest  hesitation,  we  begin  anon  to 
eoDverse  about  the  weather  and  other 
profcHind  and  delightful  themes  of 
English  discourse.  We  confide  to  each 
other  our  respective  opinions  of  the 
hidies  round  about  us.  Look  at  that 
charming  creature  in  a  pink  bonnet 
and  a  dress  of  the  pattern  of  a  Kil- 
marnock snuff-box;  a  stalwart  Irish 
gentleman  in  a  green  coat  and  bushy 
red  whiskers  is  whispering  something 
'^^  igreeable  into  her  ear,  as  js  the 
wont  of  ffentlemen  of  his  nation ;  for 
ba  dark  eyes  kindle^  her  red  lip« 
opea  and  give  tui  opportimity  to  a 
doMCD  besotifhi  j)earJy  teeth    to  dis- 


been  bouncing  about  the  deck  in  at- 
tendance unon  these  ladies  (it  is  his 
first  day  of^  service,  and  he  is  eager  to 
make  a  favourable  impression  on 
them  and  the  lady*s-maids  too)  has 
just  brought  them  from  the  carriage 
a  small  paper  of  sweet  cakes  (no- 
thing is  prettier  than  to  see  a  pretty 
woman  eating  sweet  biscuits,)  and  a 
bottle  that  evidently  contains  Malm- 
sey madeira.  How  daintily  they  sip 
it ;  how  happy  they  seem,  how  that 
lucky  rogue  of  an  Irishman  prattles 
awav !  Yonder  is  a  noble  group  in- 
deed; an  English  gentleman  and  his 
family.  Chudren,  mother,  grand- 
mother, grown-up  daughters,  father, 
and  domestics,  twenty-two  in  all. 
They  have  a  table  to  themselves  on 
the  deck,  and  the  consumption  of 
eatables  among  them  is  really  endless. 
The  nurses  have  been  bustling  to 
and  fro  and  bringing  first,  slices  of 
cake ;  then  dinner ;  then  tea  with  huge 
^^ily  jugB  of  milk ;  and  the  little 
people  have  been  playing  hide-and- 
seek  round  the  decK,  coquetting  with 
the  other  children,  and  making  iriends 
of  every  soul  cm  board.  I  love  to 
see  the  kind  eyes  of  women  fondly 
watching  them  as  they  gambol  about ; 
a  female  face,  be  it  ever  so  plain, 
when  occupied  in  r^arding  children, 
becomes  celestial  almost,  and  a  man 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  good  and  happy 
while  he  is  looking  on  at  such  signts. 
^Ah,  sirT  says  a  great  big  man, 
whom  you  would  not  accuse  of  sen- 
timent, **  I  have  a  couple  of  those  little 
things  at  home  ;*'  and  he  stops  and 
heaves  a  great  big  sigh  and  swallows 
down  a  mdf  tunu)ler  of  cold  some- 
thing and  water.  We  know  what 
the  honest  fellow  means  well  enough. 
He  is  sayine  to  himself  "  God  bless 
my  girls  and  their  mother  T  but,  be- 
ing a  Briton,  is  too  manly  to  smak 
out  in  a  more  inteUimble  wav.  Per- 
haps it  IS  as  well  for  him  to  be  qniet, 
and  not  chatter  and  gesticulate  like 
those  Frenchmen  a  few  yards  fVom 
him,  who  are  chirping  over  a  bottle 
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Guide-book  during  the  whole  jour- 
ney. He  has  a  Manuel  du  Voy* 
ageur  in  his  pocket ;  a  very  pretty, 
amusing  little  oblong  work  it  is  too, 
and  might  be  very  useful,  if  the  fo- 
reign people  in  three  languages, 
among  whom  you  travel,  woiDd  but 
give  the  answers  set  down  in  the 
book,  or  understand  the  questions 
you  put  to  them  out  of  it  The 
other  honest  gentleman  in  the  fur 
cap,  what  can  his  occupation  be? 
We  know  him  at  once  for  what  he 
is.  "  Sir,"  says  he,  in  a  fine  Ger- 
man accent,  **  I  am  a  brofessor  of 
languages,  and  will  gif  you  lessons  in 
Danish,  Swedish,  English,  Bortu- 
guese,  Spanish  and  Bersian.**  Thus 
occupied  in  meditations,  the  rapid 
hours  and  the  rapid  steamer  pass 
quickly  on.  The  sun  is  sinking,  and, 
as  he  droDS,  the  ingenious  luminary 
sets  the  Thames  on  fire :  several  wor- 
thy ffentlemen,  watch  in  hand,  are 
eageny  examining  the  phenomena 
attendmff  his  disappearance, —  rich 
clouds  ofpurpleand  gold,that  form  the 
curtains  of  his  bed, — little  barks  that 
pass  black  across  his  disk,  his  disk 
every  instant  dropping  nearer  and 
nearer  into  the  water.  *^  There  he 
goes!"  says  one  sa^cious  observer. 
"  No  he  doesn't,"  cnes  another.  Now 
he  is  gone,  and  the  steward  is  already 
threading  the  deck,  asking  the  pass- 
engers, right  and  left,  if  they  will 
take  a  little  supper.  What  a  grand 
object  is  a  sunset,  and  what  a  wonder 
is  an  appetite  at  sea  I  Lo  I  the  homed 
moon  snines  pale  over  Marfl;ate,  and 
the  red  beacon  is  gleaming  nrom  dis- 
tant Ramsgate  pier. 

*  >^  *  * 

A  great  rush  is  speedily  made  for 
the  mattrasses  that  lie  in  the  boat  at 
the  ship's  side ;  and,  as  the  night  is 


of  the  Russian  nobletnan  aftleepamong 
the  portmanteaus ;  and  Titmarsh,  who 
has  been  walking  the  deck  for  some 
time  with  a  great  mattraas  on  his 
shoulders,  knowing  full  well,  that 
were  he  to  relinquish  it  for  an  in- 
stant, some  other  person  would  seiie 
on  it ;  now  stretches  his  bed  upon  the 
deck,  wraps  his  cloak  about  his  knees, 
draws  his  white  cotton  nightcap  tig^ 
over  his  head  and  ears ;  and,  as  the 
smoke  of  his  cigar  rises  calmly  up- 
wards to  the  deep  sky  and  the  cheer- 
ful twinkling  stars,  he  feels  himself 
exquisitely    nappv,    and   thinks  of 

thee,  my  Juliana  f 

♦  ♦  •  • 

Why  people,  because  they  are  in  a 
steam- IxMtt,  should  get  up  so  deueedly 
early  I  cannot  understand,  (xcntle- 
men  have  been  walking  over  my  kgi 
ever  since  three  o'clock  this  morning, 
and,  no  doubt,  have  been  indulging  in 
personalities  (which  I  hate)  regard- 
ing my  appearance  and  manner  of 
sleeping,  lying,  snoring.  Let  the  wags 
lau^h  on ;  but  a  fiur  pleasanter  occu- 
pation is  to  sleep  until  breakfast- 
time,  or  near  it. 

The  tea,  and  ham,  and  ^gs, 
which,  with  a  beef-steak  or  two,  and 
three  or  four  rounds  of  toast,  fonn 
the  component  parts  of  the  above- 
named  elegant  meal,  are  taken  in  the 
river  Scheldt  Little,  neat,  plun^ 
looking  churches  and  villages  are 
rising  here  and  there  among  tufts  of 
trees  and  pastures  that  are  wonder- 
fully green.  To  the  ri^ht,  as  the 
Guide-book  says,  isWalcheren;  and 
on  the  left  Cadauid,  memorable  for 
the  English  expedition  of  1809,  when 
Lord  Chatham,  Sir  Walter  Manny, 
and  Henry  Earl  of  Derby,  at  the 
head  of  the  English,  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  Flemish  mercenaries 
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Antwerp, 
As  manj  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  English  yisit  this  city  (I  have 
met  at  least  a  hundred  of  them  in 
this  half-honr  walking  the  streets, 
Guide-book  in  hand),  and  as  the  ubi- 
ffoitous  Murra^r  has  already  depicted 
the  place,  there  is  no  need  to  enter  into 
a  bng  description  of  it,  its  neatness,  its 
beauty,  and  its  stiff  antique  splen- 
dour.    The  tall,  pale  houses  nave 
many  of  them  crimped  gables,  that 
look  like  Queen  Elizabeth's   ruffs. 
There  are  as  many  people  in  the 
streets  as  in  London  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  the  market-women 
wear  bonnets  of  a  flower-pot  shape, 
and  have  shining  brazen  milk-pots, 
which  are  delightl^l  to  the  eyes  of  a 
painter.      Along  the  quays  of  the 
lazy  Scheldt  are  innumerable  good- 
wtured    groups    of  beer  -  drinkers 
(small-beer  is  the  most  eood-natured 
drink  in  the  world) ;  dong  the  bar- 
riers outside  of  the  town,  and  by  the 
glistening    canals,  are    more    beer- 
shops  and  more  beer-drinkers.    The 
dty  is  defended  by  the  queerest  fat 
mflitaiy.    The  chief  traflic  is  between 
the  hotels  and  the  railroad.     The 
hotels  give  wonderful  good  dinners, 
and  especially  at   the    Grand  La- 
boureur  may  be  mentioned  a   pe- 
culiar tart,  which  is  the  best  of  all 
tarts  that  ever  a  man  ate  since  he 
was  ten   years  old.     A  moonlight 
walk  is  deligbtful.     At  ten  o'clock 
the  whole  city  is  quiet ;  and  so  little 
changed  does  it  seem  to  be,  that  you 
paay  walk  back  three  hundred  years 
into  time,  and  fancy  yourself  a  ma- 
jestical    Spaniard,  or  an  oppressed 
«nd  patriotic  Dutchman  at  your  lei- 
rare.     You  enter  the  inn,  and  the 
old  Quentin  Ihirward  courtyard,  in 
Jirbkh  the  old    toirers  look   down. 
■Tbere  h  a  sound  of  singing — singing 
^Ji  nndnjght.     Is  it  Don  Sombrero, 
who  JB  singing  an  Andalusian  segui- 
«Ma.  under  the  window  of  the  Fle- 
i   Bdsb  buTgomaster^a  ^Auahft^r  9     ak 


lines  of  the  first  two  compartments ; 
but  near  the  top  there  bulges  out  a 
little  round,  ugly,  vulgar,  Dutch 
monstrosity  (for  which  the  ardii- 
tects  have,  no  doubt,  a  name)  which 
offends  the  eye  cruelly.  Take  the 
Apollo,  and  set  upon  him  a  bob-wig 
and  a  little  cocked  hat;  imaeine 
God  save  the  King  ending  with  a 
jig ;  fancy  a  polonaise,  or  procession 
of  slim,  stately,  elegant  court  beau- 
ties, headed  by  a  buffoon  dancing  a 
hornpipe.  Marshal  Gerard  should 
have  discharged  a  bomb-shell  at  that 
abomination,  and  have  given  the 
noble  steeple  a  chance  to  be  finished 
in  the  grand  style  of  the  early  fif- 
teenth century,  in  which  it  was  be- 
gun. 

This  style  of  criticism  is  base  and 
mean,  and  quite  contrary  to  the  or- 
ders of  the  immortal  Goethe,  who 
was  only  for  allowing  the  eye  to  re- 
cognise the  beauties  of  a  great  work, 
but  would  have  its  de^cts  passed 
over.  It  is  an  unhappy,  luckless  or- 
ganisation which  will  be  perpetually 
fault-finding,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
grand  concert  of  music  will  persist 
only  in  hearing  that  unfortunate 
fiddle  out  of  tune. 

Within — except  where  the  rococo 
architects  have  mtroduced  their  or- 
naments (here  is  the  fiddle  out  of 
tune  again) — the  cathedral  is  noble. 
A  rich,  tender  sunshine  is  streaming 
in  through  the  windows,  and  gilding 
the  stately  edifice  with  the  purest 
li^ht.  The  admirable  stained  glass 
wmdows  are  not  too  brilliant  in  their 
colours.  The  organ  is  playing  a  rich, 
solemn  music ;  some  two  nundred  of 
people  are  listening  to  the  service; 
and  there  is  scarce  one  of  the  women 
kneeling  on  her  chair,  enveloped  in 
her  fuU,  majestic,  black  drapery,  but 
is  not  a  fine  study  for  a  painter. 
These  large  black  mantles  of  heavy 
silk  brought  over  the  heads  of  the 
women,  and  covering  their  persons, 
fidl  into  such  fine  lolds  of  drapery. 
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and  in  a  little  crown,  round  which 
are  clustered  flowers  and  pots  of 
orange-trees,  and  before  which  many 
of  the  faithful  are  at  prayer,  (jentie 
clouds  of  incense  come  ¥rafting 
through  the  vast  edifice ;  and  in  the 
lulls  of  the  music  you  hear  the  faint 
chant  of  Uie  priest,  and  the  silver 
tmkle  of  the  bell. 

Six  Englishmen,  with  the  Ck>m- 
missionaires  and  the  MurraVs  ^de- 
books  in  their  hands,  are  looking  at 
the  "Descent  from  the  Cross."  Of 
this  picture  the  Guide-book  gives 
you  orders  how  to  jud^.  K  it  is  the 
end  of  religious  paintmg  to  express 
the  religious  sentunent,  a  hundred  of 
inferior  pictures  must  rank  before 
Rubens.  Who  was  ever  piously  af- 
fected by  any  picture  of  the  master? 
He  can  depict  a  livid  thief  vmthing 
upon  the  cross,  sometimes  a  blonde 
Magdalen  weeping  below  it;  but  it 
is  a  Magdalen  a  very  short  time  in- 
deed after  her  repentance;  her  yel- 
low brocades  and  flaring  satins  are 
still  those  which  she  wore  when  she 
was  of  the  world;  her  body  has  not 
yet  lost  the  marks  of  the  feasting 
and  voluptuousness  in  which  she 
used  to  mdulge,  according  to  the 
legend.  Not  one  of  the  Rubens' 
pictures,  among  all  the  acores  that 
decorate  chapels  and  churches  here, 
has  the  least  tendency  to  purify,  to 
touch  the  affections,  or  to  awaken 
the  feelings  of  religious  respect  and 
wonder.  The  "  I>escent  from  the 
Cross"  is  vast,  gloomy,  and  awful ; 
but  the  awe  inspired  by  it  is,  as  I 
take  it,  altogether  material.  He 
might  have  painted  a  picture  of  any 
criminal  broken  on  the  wheel,  and 
the  sensation  inspired  by  it  would 
have  been  precisely  similar.  Nor  in 
A  ndiariniift  nietni«  do  vmi  wMit  the 


accompanying  wings  and  cover,  are  a 
set  of  puns  upon  the  word  Christo- 
pher, of  which  the  taste  is  more 
odious  than  that  of  the  hooped- 
pettiooated  Virgin  yonder,  with  her 
artificial  flowers,  and  her  rings  and 
brooches. '  The  people  who  made  an 
offering  of  that  nooped-petticoat  did 
their  best,  at  any  rate;  they  knewno 
better.  There  is  humility  in  that 
simple,  quaint  present;  trnstfiilnett 
and  kma  intention.  Looking  about 
at  other  altars,  you  aee  (much  to  the 
horror  of  our  pious)  idl  sorts  of  queer 
little  emblems  hanging  up  under  lit- 
tle pyramids  of  penny  candles  that 
are  sputtering  and  flaring  there. 
Here  you  have  a  silver  arm,  or  a  lit- 
tle gold  toe,  or  a  wax  leg,  or  a  pit 
eye,  signifying  and  commemoratuig 
cures  tnat  have  been  performed  by 
the  supposed  intercession  of  the  stint 
over  whose  chapel  they  hanff.  Well, 
although  they  are  abominable  sappr' 
stitions,  yet  these  queer  little  oner- 
ings  seem  to  me  to  be  a  grot  deal 
more  ^ious  than  Rubens*  big  pic- 
tures; ^ust  as  is  the  widow  with  ner 
poor  httle  mite  compared  to  the 
swelling  *  Pharisee  who  flings  bis 
purse  of  gold  into  the  plate. 

A  couple  of  days  of  Rubens  and 
hb  church  pictures  makes  one  tho- 
roughly and  entirely  sick  of  him. 
His  very  genius  and  splendour  paDs 
upon  one,  even  taking  the  pictures 
as  worldly  pictures.  One  grows 
weary  of  being  perpetually  feasted 
with  this  rich,  coarse,  steaming  food. 
Considering  them  as  church  pictures, 
I  don't  want  to  ^  to  church  to  bear, 
however  splendid,  an  organ  play  the 
"British  (irenadiers." 

The  Antwerpians  have  set  up  a 
clumsv  bronze  statue  of  their  divinity 
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tbe  shadows  are  warm  tbe  lights  are 
coM,  and  vke  versa ;  and  the  picture 
has  been  so  rapidly  painted,  that  the 
tints  lie  raw  by  the  side  of  one  ano- 
ther,  the  artist  not  having  taken  the 
tioable  to  blend  them. 

There  are  two  exquisite  Vandykes 
(whatever  Sir  Joshua  may  say  of 
them),  and  in  which  the  very  manage- 
ment of  the  grey  tones  which  the  pre- 
■deot  abuses  forms  theprincijDal  ex- 
edknee  and  drnrm.  Wny,  alter  all, 
are  we  not  to  have  our  opinion? 
Sir  Jo^ua  is  not  the  Pope.  The 
colour  of  one  of  those  Vandyke's  is 
as  fine  BsJineVtail  Veronese,  and  the 
sentiment  beautifully  tender  and 
graceful. 

I  saw,  too,  an  exhibition  of  the 
modem  Belgian  artists  (1843),  the 
remembrance  of  whose  pictures  after 
a  month's  absence  has  almost  en- 
tirdy  vanished.  Wapper's  hand,  as 
I  thought,  seemed  to  have  grown 
old  and  feeble,  Verboeckhoven*s 
eattle-pieces  are  almost  as  good  as 
Paul  rotter's,  and  Keyser  has  dvrin- 
dkd  down  into  namby-pamby  pretti- 
nesB,  pitiM  to  see  in  the  gallant 

Cng  painter  who  astonished  the 
vre  artists  ten  years  ago  by  a 
hand  almost  as  dashinc;  and  ready  as 
that  of  Rubens  himself.  There  were 
besides  many  caricatures  of  the  new 
German  school,  which  are  in  them- 
selves caricatures  of  the  masters  be* 
fore  Baphael. 

An  instance  of  honesty  may 
be  mentioned  here  with  applause. 
The  writer  lost  a  pocket-book  con- 
taining a  passport  and  a  couple  of 
modest  ten-pound  notes.  The  person 
who  found  the  portfolio  ingemously 
put  it  into  the  box  of  the  post-office, 
and  it  was  &ithfully  restored  to  the 
owner;  but  somehow  the  two  ten- 
pound  notes  were  absent.     It  was. 


the  harvest  was  in  part  down,  and 
an  English  country  gentleman  who 
was  of  our  party  pronounced  the  crops 
to  be  as  fine  as  any  he  had  ever  seen. 
Of  this  matter  a  Cockney  cannot 
judge  accurately,  but  any  man  can 
see  with  what  extraordinary  neatness 
and  care  all  these  little  plots  of 
ground  are  tilled,  and  admire  the 
richness  and  brilliancy  of  the  vege- 
tation. Outside  of  the  moat  of  An* 
twerp,  and  at  every  village  by  which 
we  passed,  it  was  pleasant  to  see  the 
happy  congregations  of  well -clad 
people  that  basked  in  the  evening 
sunshine,  and  soberly  smoked  their 
pipes  and  drank  their  Flemish  beer. 
Men  who  love  this  drink  must,  as  I 
fancy,  have  something  essentially 
peaceful  in  their  composition,  and 
must  be  more  easily  satisfied  than 
folks  on  our  side  of  the  water.  The 
excitement  of  Flemish  beer  is,  indeed, 
not  great.  I  have  tried  both  the 
white  beer  and  the  brown ;  thev  are 
both  of  the  kind  which  schoolboys 
denominate  "  swipes,"  very  sour  and 
thin  to  the  taste,  but  served,  to  be 
sure,  in  quaint  Flemish  jugs  that 
do  not  seem  to  have  chans^  their 
form  since  the  days  of  Rubens,  and 
must  please  the  lovers  of  antiquarian 
knick-knacks.  Numbera  ot  com- 
fortable-looking women  and  children 
sat  beside  the  head  of  the  family 
upon  the  tavern-benches,  and  it  was 
amusing  to  see  one  little  fellow  of 
eight  years  old  smoking,  with  much 
gravity,  his  father's  cigar.  How  the 
worship  of  the  sacred  plant  of  tobacco 
has  spread  through  all  Europe!  I 
am  sure  that  the  persons  who  cry 
out  against  the  use  of  it  are  guilty  of 
superstition  and  unreason,  and  that 
it  would  be  a  proper  and  easy  task 
for  scientific  persons  to  write  an  en- 
comium upon  the  weed.  In  solitude 
it  is  the  pleasantest  companion  poe- 
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fierce  stimulants  of  wine  or  strong 
liquors  are  abhorrent  to  the  real 
lover  of  the  Indian  weed.  Ah  I  my 
Juliana,  Join  not  in  the  vulgar  cry 
that  is  raised  agamst  us.  Cigars  and 
cool  drinks  beget  quiet  conversations, 
good-humour,  meditation;  not  hot 
blood  such  as  mounts  into  the  head 
of  drinkers  of  apoplectic  port  or 
dangerous  claret.  Are  we  not  more 
mond  and  reasonable  than  our  fore- 
fathers? Indeed  I  think  so  some- 
what; and  many  improvements  of 
social  life  and  converse  must  date 
with  the  introduction  of  the  pipe. 

We  were  a  dozen  tobacco -con- 
sumers in  the  wagon  of  the  train 
that  brought  us  from  Antwerp ;  nor 
did  the  women  of  the  party  (sensible 
women  n  make  a  single  objection 
to  the  mmigation.  But  enough  of 
this ;  only  let  me  add,  in  conclusion, 
that  an  excellent  Israelitish  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Hartog  of  Antwerp,  sup- 
plies cigars  for  a  penny  a-piece,  such 
as  are  not  to  be  procured  m  London 
for  four  times  the  sum. 

Through  smiling  corn-fields,  then, 
and  by  httle  woods  from  which  rose 
here  and  there  the  (juaint  peaked 
towers  of  some  old-fashioned  chateaux^ 
our  train  went  smoking  along  at  thirty 
miles  an  hour.  We  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Mechlin  steeple,  at  first  dark 
against  the  sunset,  and  afterwards 
bright  as  we  came  to  the  other  side 
of  It,  and  admired  long  glistening 
canals  or  moats  that  surrounded  the 
queer  old  town,  and  were  lighted  up 
in  that  wonderful  way  which  the  sun 
only  understands,  and  not  even  Mr. 
Turner,  with  all  his  vermilion  and 
gimboge,  can  put  down  on  canvass. 
The  verdure  was  every  where  as- 
tonishing, and  we  fancied  we  saw 
many  golden  Cuyps  as  we  passed  by 
these  quiet  pastures. 

Steam-engines  and  their  accom- 
paniments, blazing  forges,  gaunt 
manufactories,  with  numberless  win- 
dows and  long  black  chimneys,  of 
course  take  away  from  the  romance 
of  the  place ;  but,  as  we  whirled  into 


looking  fellows,  indeed!  Presently 
the  dinerent  baggage  was  handed  out, 
and  in  the  very  worst  vehicle  I  ever 
entered,  and  at  the  veiy  slowest 
pace,  we  were  borne  to  the  Hotel  de 
Suede,  from  which  house  of  enter- 
tainment this  letter  is  written. 

We  strolled  into  the  town,  bat, 
though  the  night  was  excessively  fine 
and  it  was  not  yet  eleven  o'clock,  the 
streets  of  the  little  capital  were  de- 
serted, and  the  handsome  blazisg 
cafh  round  about  the  theatre  con- 
tained no  inmates.  Ah,  whiUapretty 
sij^ht  is  the  Parisian  Boulevard  on  a 
mght  like  this!  how  many pleasut 
hours  has  one  passed  in  watching  the 
lights,  and  the  hum,  and  the  sUr,  and 
the  laughter  of  those  happy,  idle 
people!  There  was  none  of  this 
gaiety  here ;  nor  was  there  a  penoQ 
to  be  found,  except  a  skulking  com- 
missioner or  two  (whose  real  name  in 
French  is  that  of  a  fish  that  is  eaten 
¥dth  fennel-sauce),  and  who  offered 
to  conduct  us  to  certain  curiosities  in 
the  town.  What  must  we  English 
not  have  done,  that  in  every  town 
in  Europe  we  are  to  be  fixed  upon 
by  scoundrels  of  this  sort ;  and  WW 
a  pretty  reflection  it  is  on  our  coun- 
try that  such  rascals  find  the  means 
of  living  on  us ! 

Earl  v  the  next  morning  we  walked 
through  a  number  of  streets  in  the 
place,  and  saw  certain  sights.  The 
Park  is  very  pretty,  and  all  the 
buildings  round  about  it  have  an  air 
of  neatness  —  almost  of  statelines. 
The  houses  are  tall,  the  streets  spa- 
cious, and  the  roads  extremely  clean. 
In  the  Park  is  a  little  theatre,  a  eafk 
somewhat  ruinous,  a  little  palace  for 
the  king  of  this  little  Kingdoin, 
some  smart  public  buildings  (with 
S.  P.  Q.  B.  emblazoned  on  them,  at 
which  pompous  inscription  one  can- 
not help  laughing),  and  other  rows 
of  houses  somewhat  resembling  a 
little  Rue  de  Rivoli.  Whether  from 
my  own  natural  greatness  and  mag- 
nanimity, or  from    that   handsome 
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at  tbeni,  I  feel  inclined  to  langh  in 
their  fikoes.  There  are  little  minis- 
ter8»  who  work  at  their  little  bureaux, 
and  to  read  the  journals,  how  fierce 
tii^  are  I  A  mat  thundering 
Time$  ooold  hardly  talk  more  big. 
One  reads  about  the  rascally  minis* 
ters,  the  miserable  opposition,  the 
den^  of  tyrants,  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
&e.  just  as  one  would  in  real  journals. 
The  MonHeur  of  Ghent  belabours  the 
Intiependewt  of  Brussels;  the  Inde- 
femiemt  fidls  foul  of  the  Lynx;  and 
really  it  is  difficult  not  to  suppose 
sometiines  that  these  working  people 
ire  in  earnest.  And  yet  how  nappy 
were  they  9ua  n  bona  narmtl  Think 
what  a  comfort  it  would  be  to  belong 
to  a  little  state  like  this ;  not  to  abuse 
thor  privilege,  but  philosophically  to 
use  it.  If  I  were  a  Belgian,  I  would 
not  care  one  single  fig  about  nolitics. 
I  would  not  read  thundering  leading 
articles.  I  would  not  have  an  opinion. 
What's  the  use  of  an  opinion  here  P 
Hafipy  fellows  I  do  not  the  French, 
the  Knfflish,  and  the  Prussians,  spare 
tk6m  the  trouble  of  thinking,  and 
make  all  their  opinions  for  them? 
Think  of  living  in  a  country  free, 
easy,  respectable,  wealthy,  and  with 
the  nuisance  of  talking  politics  re- 
moved from  out  of  it.  All  this  might 
the  Belgians  have,  and  a  part  do  they 
enjoy,  but  not  the  best  part;  no, 
these  people  will  be  brawling  and  by 
the  ears,  and  parties  run  as  high  here 
as  at  Stoke  Pogts  or  little  PedUngton. 
These  sentiments  were  elicit^  by 
the  reading  of  a  paper  at  the  cafS  in 
the  Park,  where  we  sat  under  the 
trees  for  awhile  and  sipped  our  cool 
lemonade.  Numbers  of  statues  de- 
corate the  place,  the  very  worst  I 
ever  saw.  These  Cupids  must  have 
been  erected  in  the  time  of  the  Dutch 
dynasty,  as  I  judge  firom  the  immense 
posterior  devdopements.    Indeed  the 


sketched  than  completed,  and   the 

artist  seems  to  neglect  the  limbs,  as 

it  were,  and  extremities  of  his  fibres. 

The  finish  of  this  little  place  is  ex- 

Suisite.  We  went  throuj^h  some 
ozen  of  state-rooms,  paddhng  along 
over  the  slippery  floors  of  inlaid 
woods  in  great  slippers,  without  which 
we  must  have  come  to  the  ground. 
How  did  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Orange  manage  when  he 
lived  here,  and  her  Imperial  High- 
ness the  Princess,  and  their  excellen- 
cies the  chamberlains,  and  the  foot- 
men? They  must  have  been  on 
their  tails  many  times  a- day,  that's 
certain,  and  must  have  cut  queer 
figures. 

The  ball-room  is  beautiful  —  all 
marble,  and  yet  with  a  comfortable, 
cheerful  look ;  the  other  apartments 
are  not  less  agreeable,  and  uie  people 
looked  with  intense  satisfaction  at 
some  great  lapis- lazuli  tables,  which 
the  guide  inmrmed  us  were  worth 
four  millions,  more  or  less ;  adding, 
with  a  very  knowing  look,  that 
the^  were  ttn  peu  plus  cher  que  Vor, 
This  speech  has  a  tremendous  effect 
on  visitors,  and  when  we  met  some 
of  our  steam-boat  companions  in  the 
Park  or  elsewhere — m  so  small  a 

Slace  as  this  one  falls  in  with  them  a 
ozen  times  a-day — "  Have  you  seen 
the  tables  ?'*  was  the  general  question. 
Prodigious  tables  are  they,  indeed  I 
Fancy  a  table,  my  dear— a  table  four 
feet  wide — a  table  with  legs.  Ye 
Heavens !  the  mind  can  hardly  pic- 
ture to  itself  any  thing  so  beautiful 
and  so  tremendous ! 

There  are  some  good  pictures  in 
the  palace,  too,  but  not  so  extraor- 
dinarily good  as  the  guide-books  and 
the  gmde  would  have  us  to  think.  The 
latter,  like  most  men  of  his  class,  is 
an  ignoramus,  who  shewed  us  an 
Andrea  del  Sarto  (copy  or  original), 
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and  capitals  are  stucco  and  white  in 
place  of  marble  and  gold,  and  plaster 
of  Paris  busts  of  great  Belgians  are 
placed  between  the  pillars.  An  artist 
of  the  country  has  made  a  portrait 
containing  them,  and  you  will  be 
ashamed  of  your  ignorance  whenyou 
hear  many  of  their  names.  Old  lllly 
of  Magdeburg  figures  in  one  comer ; 
Rubens,  the  enmess  Rubens,  stands 
in  the  midst.  What  a  noble  coun- 
tenance it  is,  and  what  a  manly, 
swurgering  consciousness  of  power  I 

The  picture  to  see  here  is  a  por- 
trait, by  the  great  Peter  Paul,  of  one 
of  the  govemesses  of  the  Netherlands. 
It  is  just  the  finest  portrait  that  ever 
was  seen.  Only  a  half-length,  but 
such  a  majesty,  such  a  force,  such  a 
splendour,  such  a  simplicity  about 
it !  The  woman  is  in  a  stiff,  black 
dress,  with  a  ruff  and  a  few  pearls,  a 
yellow  curtain  b  behind  her — the 
simplest  arrangement  that  can  be 
conoeiyed ;  but  this  great  man  knew 
how  to  rise  to  his  occasion ;  and  no 
better  proof  can  be  shewn  of  what  a 
fine  gentleman  he  was  than  this  his 
homage  to  the  yioe-queen.  A  com- 
mon bungler  would  haye  painted  her 
in  her  best  clothes,  with  crown  and 
Bceptre,  just  as  our  queen  has  been 
painted  by  —  but  comparisons  are 
odious.  Here  stands  tms  majestic 
woman  in  her  eyery^day  working- 
dress  of  black  satin,  looking  your  hat 
o^  as  it  were.  Another  portrait  of 
the  same  personage  hangs  elsewhere 
in  the  gallery,  and  it  is  curious  to 
obserye  the  difference  between  the 
two,  and  see  how  a  man  of  genius 
paints  a  portrait,  and  how  a  conmion 
limner  executes  it. 

Many  more  pictures  are  there  here 
by  Rubens,  or  rather  from  Rubens* 
manufactory,  —  odious  and  yulgar 
most  of  them  are;  fat  Magdalens, 
coarse  Saints,  yulgar  Virgins,  with 
the  scene-painter's  tricks  fiir  too  eyi- 


brilliant,  and  ocBoos  Jordeans,  lor 
example;  some  curious  oostome- 
pieces;  one  or  two  works  by  the  Bel- 
gian Raphael,  who  was  a  yeiy  Bd- 
gian  Raphael,  indeed;  and  a  keg 
gallery  of  pictures  of  the  yeiy  ©Meat 
school,  that,  doubtless,  a£Ebrd  much 
pleasure  to  the  amateurs  of  ancient 
art.  I  confess  that  I  am  inclined  to 
belieye  in  very  little  that  existed 
before  the  time  of  Raphael  There 
is,  for  instance,  the  Prince  of  Onuige*8 
picture  by  Pemigino,  ycsry  pretty, 
mdeed,  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  all 
the  heads  are  repeated,  all  the  drsw- 
ing  is  bad  and  affected ;  and  this  very 
b^ness  and  affectation  is  what  the 
so-called  Catholic  school  is  always 
anxious  to  imitate.  Nothing  can  be 
more  juyenile  or  paltry  than  the 
works  of  the  native  Belgians  here 
exhibited.  Tin  crowns  are  suspended 
over  many  of  them,  shewing  that  the 
pictures  are  prize  compositions,  tnd 
pretty  things,  mdeed,  they  are  I  Have 
you  ever  r«id  an  Oxford  prize*  poem  ? 
Well,  these  pictures  are  worse  even 
thsA  the  Oxford  poems — an  awfol 
assertion  to  make. 

In  the  matter  of  eating,  dear  or, 
which  is  the  next  subject  of  the  fine 
arts,  a  subject  that,  after  many  hoon* 
walldnff,  attracts  a  gentleman  veiy 
much,  let  me  attempt  to  recall  the 
transactions  of  this  very  day  at  the 
table '(Thdte,  1,  green  pea-soup; 
2,  boiled  salmon;  d,  muscles;  4, 
crimped  skate ;  5,  roast  meat ;  6,  ptt- 
ties ;  7,  melon ;  8,  carp,  stewed  with 
mushrooms  and  onions;  9,  roist 
turkey;  10,  cauliflower  and  butter; 
11,  fillets  of  venison  jriquJk^  with 
assa-fcetida  sauce ;  12,  stewed  calfs- 
ear ;  13,  roast  veal ;  14,  roast  Itmb; 
15,  stewed  cherries;  16,  rice  pod- 
ding ;  17,  Gruyere  cheese,  and  shoot 
twenty -four  cakes  of  different  kinds. 
Except  5,  13,  and  14, 1  give  yoa  my 
word  I  ate  of  all  written  down  here, 
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pleisare,  reads  with  pkaBore,  writes 
with  pleasHre — ^naj,  mere  is  the  sup- 
per-bell eoing  at  ten  o*clock,  and 
pksty  of  eaters,  toa  Let  lord- 
Bu/ors  and  aldermen  look  to  it,  this 
&et  of  the  extraordinary  increase  of 
appetite  in  Belgium,  and,  instead  of 
steaming  to  Blackwall,  come  a  little 
&rtber  to  Antwerp. 
Of  ancient  arcoitectures    in   the 

te  there  is  a  fine  old  Port  de 
,  which  has  a  tall,  gloomy,  has- 
tille  look ;  a  most  magnificent  town- 
hall,  that  has  heen  sketched  a  thou- 
wad  of  times,  and,  opposite  it,  a 
building  that  I  think  would  be  the 
Teiy  model  for  a  Conservative  dub- 
hooae  in  London.  Oh!  how  charming 
it  would  be  to  be  a  great  painter, 
and  give  the  character  of  the  build- 
ing, and  the  numberless  troupe  round 
about  it  The  booths  %hted  up  by 
the  son,  the  market-women  in  their 
pwns  of  brilliant  hue,  each  group 
haTing  a  character,  and  telling  its 
little  story,  the  troops  of  men  lolling 
in  all  sorts  of  admirable  attitudes  of 
ease  round  the  great  lamp.  Half-a- 
dosen  light  blue  dragoons  are  loung- 
ing about,  and  i^pii^  over  the  artist 
as  the  drawing  is  ma&,  and  the  aky 
is  more  bright  and  blue  than  one 
•ees  it  in  an  hundred  years  in  Lon- 
don. 

The  priests  of  the  country  are  a 
remarkably  well-fed  and  respectable 
race,  without  that  scowling,  hang- 
dog look  which  one  has  remarked 
amoDff  reverend  gentlemen  in  the 
Mghbouring  country  of  France. 
Thw  reverences  wear  buckles  to 
their  shoes,  light  blue  neckcloths, 
and  huge  three-cornered  hats  in  good 
condition.  To-day,  strolling  by  the 
cathedral,  I  heard  the  tintding  of  a 
hell  in  the  street,  and  beheld  certain 
pewons,  male  and  female,  suddenly 
plninp  down  on  their  knees  before  a 
Me  procession  that  was  passing. 
Two  men  in  black  held  a  tawdry 
fed  canopy,  a  priest  walked  beneath 
It  holding  the  sacrament  covered  with 
a  doth,  and  before  him  marched  a 


It  was  a  touching  scene,  and,  as  I 
stayed  to  watch  it,  I  could  not  but 
think  of  the  poor  old  soul  who  was 
dying  within,  listening  to  the  last 
worcu  of  prayer,  led  by  the  hand  of 
the  priest  to  the  brink  of  the  black, 
fathomless  grave.  How  bright  the 
sun  was  shining  without  all  the  time, 
and  how  happy  and  careless  every 
thing  around  us  looked ! 

The  Duke  d^Arenbers  has  a  pic- 
ture-gallery worthy  of  nis  princely 
house.  It  does  not  contain  great 
pieces,  but  tit-bits  of  pictures,  such 
as  suit  an  aristocratic  epicure.  For 
such  persons  a  great  huge  canvass  is 
too  much,  it  is  luce  sitting  down  alone 
to  a  roasted  ox ;  and  they  do  wisely, 
I  think,  to  patronise  small,  high- 
flavoured,  delicate  morceaux,  such  as 
the  duke  has  here. 

Among  them  may  be  mentioned, 
with  snecial  praise,  a  magnificent 
small  Kembrandt,  a  Paul  rotter  of 
exceeding  minuteness  and  beauty,  an 
Ostade,  which  reminds  one  of  Wil- 
kie's  early  performances,  and  a  Du- 
sart  quite  as  good  as  Ostade.  There 
is  a  Bergham,  much  more  un- 
affected than  that  artist*s  works  ge- 
nerally are ;  and,  what  is  more,  pre- 
cious m  the  eyes  of  manj  ladies  as  an 
object  of  art,  there  is,  m  one  of  the 

rd  saloons,  some  needlework  done 
the  duke*s  own  g^randmother, 
which  is  looked  at  with  awe  by  those 
admitted  to  see  the  palace. 

The  chief  curiosity,   if  not   the 
chief  ornament   of  a  very  elegant 
library,  filled  with  vases  and  bronzes, 
is  a  marble  head,  supposed  to  be 
the  original  head  of  tne  Laocoon. 
It  is,  unquestionably,  a  finer  head 
than  that  which  at  present  figures 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  fiunous 
statue.     The  expression  of  woe  is 
more    manly  and   intense;   in  tbe 
group,   as  we    knoijv    it,  the  head 
of  the  principal  figure  has  ^wayj 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  grimace  of  grief, 
as  are  the  two  accompanying  young 
gentlemen,  with  their  pretty   atti- 


a  confession  may  offend?  Let  ns 
say  no  more  about  the  Laocoon,  nor 
its  head,  nor  its  tail.  The  duke  was 
offered  its  weight  in  gold,  they  say, 
for  this  head,  and  refUsed.  It  would 
be  a  shame  to  speak  ill  of  such  a 
treasure,  but  I  have  my  opinion  of 
the  man  who  made  the  offer. 

In  the  matter  of  sculpture  almost 
all  the  Brussels  churcnes  are  de- 
corated with  the  most  laborious 
wooden  pulpits,  which  may  be  worth 
their  weight  in  gold,  too,  for  what  I 
know,  including  his  reverence  preach- 
ing inside.  At  St.  Gudule  the 
preacher  mounts  into  no  less  a  place 
than  the  garden  of  Eden,  being  sup- 
ported by  Adam  and  Eye,  by  Sm 
and  Death,  and  numberless  other 
animals ;  be  walks  up  to  his  desk  by 
a  rustic  railing  of  flowers,  fruits  and 
yegetables,  with  wooden  peacocks, 
parroquets,  monkeys  biting  apples, 
and  many  more  of  the  birds  and 


beasts  of  the  field.  In  another  chudi 
the  clergyman  speaks  firom  out  a 
hermitage ;  in  a  tnird  from  a  canned 
palm-tree,  which  supports  a  set  of 
oak  clouds  that  form  the  canopy  of 
the  pulpit,  and  are,  indeed,  not  modi 
heavier  in  appearance  than  so  many 
huge  sponges.  A  priest,  however 
tall  or  stout,  must  be  lost  in  Uie 
midst  of  all  these  queer  gimcradcs; 
in  order  to  be  consistent,  uiey  ought 
to  dress  him  up,  too,  in  some  odd 
fantastical  suit.  I  can  &ncy  the  cur^ 
of  Meudon  preaching  out  of  such  a 
place,  or  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  or 
that  famous  clergyman  of  the  time 
of  the  Jjcague,  who  brought  all  F^ 
to  laugh  and  listen  to  him. 

But  let  us  not  be  too  superdliouB 
and  ready  to  sneer.  It  is  only  bad 
taste.  It  may  have  been  very  true 
devotion  which  erected  these  strange 
edifices. 


ON  EMOTIONAL  CULTURE. 


Ant  one  who  chooses  to  think  what 
effect  civilisation,  particularly  as  con- 
sisting in  the  congregating  of  men 
into  Targe  towns,  must  have  had  in 
modifying  the  circumstances  in  the 
midst  of  which  human  beings  grow 
up,  will  be  struck  with  this  fact,  that 
the  present  constitution  of  society 
renders  it  impossible  for  a  man,  ex- 
cept by  a  sort  of  violent  effort,  a  vo- 
luntary resolution  as  it  were,  to  make 
a  practice  of  now  and  then  going  out 
ofhis  own  sphere,  and  throwing  him- 
self in  the  way  of  other  kinds  of 
experiences  than  those  which  would 
occur  spontaneously,  to  give  himself 
a  complete  education, — meaning  by 
edvcaUon  not  a  training  suitable  for 
this  or  that  trade  or  profession,  but  a 
perfect  self-tillage,  a  working  of 
one^s  self  up  into  the  capacity  or  the 
greatest  possible  variety  of  feelings 
and  pleasures,  a  develonement  of  on^s 


and,  if  it  is  his  wish  to  attain  to  any 
thing  like  universality  of  feeling,  be 
must  make  a  point  of  occasionally 
quitting  his  own  proper  walk  oiUfe^ 
lor  the  purpose  of  diversifying  its 
experiences  as  well  as  he  can  with 
those  of  other  walks.  Now,  although 
for  all  common  intents  and  purposes 
it  may  just  be  as  well  that  people  in 
^nend  should  put  up  with  eoncetv- 
mg  education  as  being  a  mere  pr&pir 
ratory  training  for  a  particular  art 
or  profession,  including  whatever  ex- 
tent of  general  cultivation  may  be 
compatible  therewith,  it  is  at  Jeaet 
desirable  that  the  few  who  give  tbe 
age  its  tone — thinkers,  literary  meo, 
and  solitary  enthusiasts — should  re- 
solutely keep  in  view  that  other  and 
grander  idea  of  education  which  we 
nave  been  describing,  and,  almost 
sinking  the  duty  of  doin^  immediate 
iFOod  m  that   of  enlannncr  and  en- 
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fied  fiur  that  aiiiffle  end.  It  ought  to 
be  the  object  of  him  who  chooses  to 
be  described  as  a  thinker,  to  contract 
88  far  as  possible  a  personal  acquaint- 
aooe  with  all  the  varieties  of  sensa- 
tioD  and  emotion  of  which  the  human 
mxDd  is  susceptible;  and  though  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  put  the  matter 
in  the  shape  of  a  grave  advice  to 
literaipr  men  to  go  in  actual  quest  of 
sensfttjons  and  emotions  as  touristy 
do,  yet,  if  it  is  true  that  the  inevita- 
ble effect  of  civilisation  has  been  to 
limit  the  range  of  one*s  sensations 
and  euAotions,  to  make  one*s  ex- 
perienced feelings  fewer  or  weaker, 
— to  remove,  in  fact,  the  possibility 
of  otte*s  ever  becomii^g  familiar  with 
certain  kinds  of  fe^ng  of  which 
there  are  traditional  accounts,  there 
is  at  least  no  doubt  that  the  knowing 
of  this  fact  would  set  men  a  scheming 
with  the  view  of  compensating  arti- 
fidally,  each  for  the  defects  of  his 
own  position.  That  the  fact  is  as  we 
have  stated  it  to  be  a  moment's  re- 
flection will  shew.  Perhaps  the  best 
way  of  illustrating  it  is  for  each  man 
to  take  himself  as  an  instance,  com- 
paring the  number  of  kinds  of  emo- 
tion he  is  hixnself  experimentally  ac- 
quainted with,  witn  the  number 
which,  if  he  is  to  believe  testimony 
and  tradition,  represents  those  known 
to  be  incident  to  human  nature. 
Whoever  does  so  will  find  that  the 
varieties  of  sensation  which  the  course 
of  his  ovni  life  has  afforded  him  op- 
portunities of  experiencing  himself, 
bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  those 
the  existence  of  wnich  he  knows  only 
by  hearsay ;  that  thousands  of  feel- 
ings are  registered  as  existing  which 
l^e  constitution  of  modem  society  in 
general,  and  his  own  position  and 
manner  of  life  in  particular,  have 
kept  him  ignorant  of;  and  that  of 
thsae  unknown,  and  perhaps  non- 
extant,  feelings^  mny^  judging  from 
the  deBcrijptiona  of  them  given  by 
competent  j)er80B8,  ox^  from  observa- 
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cases  we  mention  the  being  ignorant 
of  the  one,  or  the  entire  extinction  of 
the  other,  is  to  be  accounted  a  mis- 
fortune or  a  blessing.  A  lar^  part, 
for  instance,  of  the  ordinary  numan 
beings  of  the  present  day  are  igno- 
rant of  the  sensations  wnich  attend 
the  practice  of  smoking.  Whether 
this  ig^norance  be  bliss,  or  the  con- 
trary, it  is  at  least  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute a  ground  of  mental  and  moral, 
as  well  as  of  physical,  difference  be- 
tween one  class  of  human  beings  and 
another.  Apart  altogether  from  the 
fact  of  their  naving  an  appetite  less, 
it  is  something  that  the  non-smoking 
part  of  the  community  are  i^orant 
of  the  peculiar  sensations  which  ac- 
company the  act  of  smoking,  know 
nothing  of  the  contemplative  lassi- 
tude said  to  be  induced  by  long- 
continued  inhalations,  nor  of  the  pur- 
suing of  the  phantasmagories  and 
wild  German  heavens,  that  flit  and 
revel,  we  are  told,  in  the  up-curling 
fumes  of  the  shag.  The  instance  of 
smoking  suggests  to  us  that  of  opium- 
eatinff.  Though  druggists  assure  us 
that  the  practice  of  opium-eating  is  in- 
creasing fast  in  this  country,  and  ap- 
parently in  some  unassignable  propor- 
tion to  the  decrease  of  drinking,  still 
the  sensations  which  attend  the  prac- 
tice of  opium-eating — sensations,  by 
all  accounts,  the  most  quaint  and 
horrific  that  are  known — are  con- 
fined to  an  exceedingly  small  dass, 
the  objects  of  general  commiseration. 
So  unique  is  this  condemned  class  of 
sensations,  that  real  or  fictitious  con- 
fessions of  opium-eaters  who  record, 
or  pretend  to  record,  in  words  the 
harrowing  and  hellish  tale  of  their 
own  frenzies  under  opium,  are  most 
interesting  and  popular  writings,  and 
that  because  of  the  quantity  of  ori- 

S'nal  and  surprising  emotion  which 
ey  develope,  and  make  their  read- 
ers aware  of.  As  another  class  of 
important  sensations  only  partially 
known,  we  may  instance   those  at- 
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merUary  edncation  completed,  by  the 
strange  siffht  of  the  Sea ;  has  yet  to 
stand  on  the  beach,  and  tracking  with 
his  eye  the  ocean  billows  from  the  ho- 
rizon line,  till  where  they  break  into 
spray,  and  hiss  up  among  the  shingle 
at  his  feet,  to  rise,  as  he  gazes  to  new 
ideas  of  power,  vastness,  and  glor^, 
then  first  compassing  the  text,  "  m- 
therto  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  far* 
ther;  and  here  shall  thy  proud 
waves  be  stayed."  How  many  feel- 
ings, again,  of  an  interesting  kind, 
and  01  unquestionable  effect  in  the 
formation  of  character,  are  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  country  shut  out,  or 
rather  shut  in,  from,  by  their  insular 
position;  all  those  feelings,  for  in- 
stance, so  common,  even  lately, 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Continental 
countries,  originating  in  the  sense, 
that  their  country  was  liable  to  be 
turned  into  a  battle-field  at  any  time, 
and  their  corn-fields  to  be  laid  waste 
by  the  marchings  and  counter- 
marchings  of  troops.  Haying  fallen 
upon  the  mention  of  war,  we  need 
not  go  far  for  an  instance  of  an  ez- 
tinct  class  of  feelings.  With  the 
ceasing  of  feudal  and  domestic  wars 
in  this  country  there  went  away  a 
large  section  of  very  influential  feel- 
ing; and  nowadajrs  our  sources  of 
character  are  made  fewer  by  the  ab- 
sence of  that  strong  recognition  of  the 
danger  of  a  violent  death  bj  the 
hands  of  men,  which,  we  have  evidence 
in  the  moats,  and  portcullises,  and 
loopholes  of  old  castles,  was  a  real 
feeling  with  our  ancestors ;  and  one 
which,  though  habitual,  was  not  less 
intense  and  influential  than  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  is  the  terror  of  being  killed, 
which  a  man  of  weak  nerves  feels  in 
walking  home  from  supper  in  a  blus- 
tering, stormy  nipht,  when  tiles,  torn 
off  by  the  wind  from  the  roofe  of 
houses,  are  falling  near  him  on  the 


society  has  antiquated;  that  there 
are  many  varieties  of  sensation  ac- 
tually constituting  part  of  Uie  ex- 
istence of  our  contemporaries  of 
mankind  which  the  geoeraphiol  po- 
sition of  the  country  we  Hve  in  makes 
it  impossible  for  us  to  share;  that 
there  are  thousands  of  feelings  form- 
ing, ennobling,  tearing,  wearing 
thousands  of  our  fellow-countrymen 
which  our  position  in  society  not  only 
shuts  us  out  from  sympathy  with, 
but  denies  us  also  the  pam  or  nriiri- 
lege  of  ever  being  aware  of;  and  that 
there  are  worlds  of  soul-enridmig 
emotion  at  our  very  doors  which  a 
happy  accident,  or,  what  is  better,  a 
Goethe-like  z^  in  purveying  ini- 
terial  for  our  own  genius,  would  dii- 
cover,  and  open  up  for  us  to  gambol 
in. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  powt 
from  which  we  have  been  wandering 
for  the  sake  of  an  extemied  illustra- 
tion. The  literary  man,  he  who 
affects  the  name  of  a  thinker,  the 
enthusiast  in  the  care  and  cultivatkn 
of  his  own  soul,  is  bound  to  avail 
himself  of  every  r^on  of  legitimate 
emotion  to  which  he  can  find  access, 
and  to  accept  of  every  hint  of  a  way 
of  adding  to  his  experience  a  new 
class  of  sensations.  To  be  sare  it 
ma^  be  said  that  this  system  of  sub- 
ordinating all  things  to  the  use  of 
self,  this  passion  for  enlarging  and 
improving  one^s  own  nature,  is  both 
ugly  in  itself  and  incompatible  with 
the  true  end  of  man*s  bemg,  which  k 
the  filling  of  a  place  in  society  and 
the  filling  it  well ;  but  besides  that 
there  is  no  proof  that  even  the  pure 
ideal  form  (never  yet  realised)  of  the 
high  epicureanism  we  have  beoi 
describing,  is  incompatible  with  phi- 
lanthropy, we  insist  that  the  maxim 
we  have  been  laying  down  is  not 
less  applicable  in  the  case  of  those 
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bsre  always  been  sabordinatea  even 
in  the  art  of  being  instruments.  Let 
each  man,  however,  choose  for  bim- 
8el£  That  writer  whose  aspirations 
are  after  universality  of  feeling,  we 
ctH  a  literary  man  in  the  highest 
sense.  Whoever  aims  at  this  great 
disCtnction  should  have  no  antipaUiies, 
imHA  avoid  nothing,  despise  nothing. 
The  literary  man  must  go  out  into 
all  r^ons  of  human  feeling,  must 
kj  afl  assemblages,  all  cliques,  all 
lights,  all  sources  of  character,  under 
contribution.  He  must  drink  at  all 
wells.  He  must  go  down  into  the 
secret  ^aoes  where  strange  and  con- 
demned onotion  lurks  and  become 
SBquainted  with  what  is  felt  there. 
He  must  throw  himself  into  the 
maddest  vortices  of  dty  society,  and 
become  acquainted  with  what  is  felt 
there.  He  must  walk  out  into  the 
rildemess,  where  Nature,  having 
him  all  to  herself^  may  play  her  own 
music  on  his  soul,  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  what  is  felt  there. 
All  the  rays  of  feeling  that  can  stream 
in  throuffh  his  senses  from  the  in- 
mDnerabie  surrounding  surfaces  of 
things,  counting  from  the  sensation 
from  a  bank  of  blue  violets  up  to 
that  which  acccmipanies  the  imagina- 
tion into  which  a  poetical  mind  casts 
all  astronomy  when  it  fancies  the 
earth  as  a  ball  of  glass,  from  the 
eentre  of  which  a  man  looking  up- 
ward would  see  the  stars  of  one 
heaven,  downward,  those  of  another ; 
sU  the  feeling  which  originate  in 
contact  or  collision  with  other  think- 
ing beings,  whether  individually  or 
in  masses ;  all  the  feelings  that  are 
mlved  by  the  tossings  of  the  mind 
>^ithin  itself — all  must  be  to  him 
luK)wn  and  familiar  thines.  His 
Bpnpathies  must  seize  hold  of  the 
uie  personal  and  the  smaU,  as  well  as 


as  a  check  upon  those  who  are  for 
putting  it  in  hteral  execution,  is  that 
of  the  legitimacy  of  the  premeditated 
sensations.  Premeditated^  of  course, 
bears  here  a  sense  rather  different 
from  that  which  it  usually  b^urs. 
The  immediate  premeditation  of  a 
feeling  would  destroy  the  mental 
conditions  requisite  to  its  rising.  To 
go  in  quest  of  a  feeling,  to  subject 
one*6  self  to  the  circumstances  that 
excite  a  feeling  vrith  the  determina- 
tion existing  at  that  moment  to  ob- 
tain the  feeling,  would  be  to  obtain 
not  the  feeling  wanted,  but  a  different 
one.  To  premeditate  a  feeling  in 
this  sense  would  be  to  prevent  it — to 
vitiate  it.  In  this  paper,  therefore, 
such  phrases  as  premeoitating  a  feel- 
l>i&  going  in  quest  of  a  feeling,  mean 
the  exercising  of  the  volition  at  the 
smallest  distance  sufficient  to  preserve 
the  genuineness  of  the  feeling;  in 
other  words,  the  putting  forth  of  the 
power  which  the  will  has  in  deter- 
mining the  habits.  The  legitimacy 
of  the  premeditated  feelings  is  the 
limitation  of  the  maxim  we  have  been 
laying  down.  Aha  1  a  huge  limitation 
this — a  limitation  with  a  vengeance ! 
will  be  the  exclamation  of  a  thousand 
tongues.  Pray  could  you  not  save  the 
necessity  of  making  the  exce]^n  by 
just  blotting  out  the  rule  ?  Why,  if 
you  first  prescribe  in  sweeping  terms 
the  availing  one*s  self  of  all  regions  of 
emotion,  the  accepting  of  every  hint 
of  a  way  of  adding  to  one^s  experience 
a  new  class  of  sensations,  the  aspiring 
after  universality  of  feeling,  the 
having  no  antipathies,  the  laying  of 
all  sources  of  character  under  contri- 
bution, the  drinking  at  all  wells,  and 
then  after  that  come  in  with  the 
timid,  sneaking,  fatal  exception  of 
legitimacy;  what  is  this  but  just 
demolishmg  your  house    of   cards, 
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himself  in  the  way  of  all  sorts  of 
sensations,  when,  just  as  he  is  full  of 
fire  and  enthusiasm  for  going  away 
and  commencing  the  tempting  career 
with  the  imagination  of  which  you 
have  been  buoying  him  up,  you  are 
to  clap  an  arresting  hand  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  tell  the  dumfoundered 
individual  to  stop  till  you  have  gone 
over  the  catalogue  of  sensations  with 
him,  and  marked  the  legitimate  ones 
with  an  asterisk?  Come,  stand  to  your 
text.  LUera  scripta  maneat.  None  of 
your  after-thou^nts.  Do  not  try  the 
trick  of  first  statm^  the  general  propo- 
sition you  are  anxious  about,  strongly, 
and  tnen  the  exception  you  are  not 
anxious  about,  weakly,  thus  at  once 
effecting  your  purpose,  and  avoiding 
giving  offence.  We  are  for  no  dis- 
tinctions between  the  esoteric  and  the 
exoteric.  Be  open  and  above-board. 
Face  this  consideration  of  legitimacy. 
Prove  the  utility  of  your  maxim  to 
be  consistent  with  the  necessity  of 
your  limitation. 

To  all  which  we  reply,  ^Fapete 
Unguis.**  We  have  yet,  to  define  legi- 
timacy, to  say  in  what  it  consists. 
You  are  forgetting  that  your  criterion 
of  legitimacy,  or  that  which  you 
adopt  as  being  the  general  one,  may 
be  one  not  to  be  applied  here,  and  it 
is  this  that  makes  you  break  out  in 
such  a  way.  Now,  in  the  very  thres- 
hold of  our  search  for  the  true  cri- 
terion of  legitimacy  in  the  case  of 
feelings,  we  are  met  by  two  criteria, 
both  of  which  we  reject  on  the  spot. 
These  are,  1st,  the  criterion  of  theo- 
logical accuracy ;  2d,  the  criterion  of 
pleasantness. 

Ist,  Of  the  criterion  of  theological 
accuracy.  The  subjecting  of  human 
emotion  to  the  concution  of  its  always 
admitting  of  theological  accuracy  m 
the  expression,  would  be  robbing 
man  of  his  strength,  and  leaving  his 
mind  a  noor  shrunken  thinir.    And 


been  in  former  ages,  and  at  periodt 
of  strong  interest,  but  narrower  even 
than  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
credit  of  human  nature ;  and  that  a 
comparison  of  an  average  man  of  our 
day  with  an  average  man  of  a  more 
ancient  era,  shews  in  the  former  a 
vast  dedication  of  heart  or  hhhiI 
force?  Nor  does  this  degeneracy 
appear  to  be  entirely  the  result  of 
variation  of  material  ciFcumstanceg. 
It  seems,  in  part,  at  least,  to  be  cansed 
by  the  operating  of  an  acquired  idea 
of  right,  justifying  certiun  kinds  of 
feeling,  and  proscribing  other  kmdB, 
and  setting  bounds  even  to  those 
which  it  flJlows.  We  think  it  waj 
be  observed  that  this  acquired  ida 
of  right  consists  mainly  in  lesfedfos 
certain  fixed  theological  forms  into 
which  religious  truths  have  been  cast 
Feeling  foUows  thought,  and  so  the 
habitual  presence  of  the  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  being  orthodox,  by  alwsTi 
sugffestmg  to  a  person  what  be  oagDt 
to  tnink  next,  marks  out,  also,  the 
line  in  which  his  feelings  should  go. 
Free  emotion  subjects  a  man  to  ca- 
lunmy  and  misrepresentation  as  cer- 
tainly as  free  thought  does.  Liberty 
of  feeling  is  as  rare  as  liberty  of 
thought.  The  desire  of  not  ofirend- 
ing  compels  men  to  do  violence  to 
their  constitution  by  laying  checks 
on  their  feelings.  This  represaiiig 
influence  of  theological  opinion  over 
emotion  is  not  always  seen,  however, 
in  one*s  suppressing,  by  an  effort  of 
will,  what  he  feels  at  the  moment,  on 
the  score  of  its  being  unlawful,  either 
in  his  own  eyes,  or  in  the  eyes  of 
others ;  the  repressing  influence  he- 
gins  earlier,  and  inflicts  a  more  irre- 
vocable mischief  by  stopping  the 
supply  of  emotion  altogetner,  de- 
stroying the  very  fountiuns  of  feeling; 
for  we  find  that  the  theological  tituo- 
ing,  which  every  one  more  or  km 
receives,   h&s    the   effect   of  always 
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dieted  by  thinking  what  tnrn  of 
feeling  would  be  theoloffically  riebt 
at  that  time  and  place ;  Uiat  is,  what 
common  doctrine  would  claim  the 
right  of  suggestinff  itself  to  his  mind 
astheone  acknowledged  to  be  then 
lod  there  appropriate.  Uis  theolo- 
gical drilling,  by  determining  the 
nqaeiices  of  his  thoughts,  has  deter- 
niiiied,  also,  the  sequences  of  his  feel- 
ings. We  mean  not  that  being  versed 
in  theology  necessarily  prevents  or 
KpMes  noble  trains  of  feeling,  for 
this  would  be  both  against  known 
&ct  and  against  the  nature  of  the 
thing;  theology,  more  than  any  other 
8t^y,  lifting  ule  mind  into  the  track 
of  soblime  contemplations,  but  only 
that  the  influence  of  theological  edu- 
c^  has  been,  first,  to  establish 
certain  sequences  of  feeling,  the  in- 
wiableness  of  which  in  anv  mind  is 
apositiye  defect ;  and,  second,  to  make 
common  minds  set  up  an  arbitrary 
standard  of  legitimacy,  that  which 
calls  feeling  innocent  or  guilty,  ac- 
cording as  tney  admit  or  not  of  being 
exprened  in  terms  agreeing  with  those 
in  which  certain  doctrines  are  usually 
propounded.  How  often  do  the  most 
eloquent,  ay,  and  the  most  legitimate 
bursts  of  feeling  consist  in  the  ex- 
cited mind  running  smack  through 
what  weak,  good  men,  with  no  faith 
in  their  instmcts,  would  scarcely  he- 
sitate in  pronouncing  a  profanity. 

M,  Of  the  critenon  of  pleasant- 
ness. Every  man,  it  is  said,  will 
i^tarally  cultivate  pleasant  sensa- 
tions, and  esche-w  unpleasant  ones, 
whatever  theory  he  take  up.  He 
will  be  as  much  as  he  can  in  E^sium, 
^  as  little  as  he  can  in  Tartarus, 
"^y,  it  is  asked,  should  a  man  put 
^umielf  in  tbe  way  of  what  is  painful 
wWiribl^  as  you  seem  to  have  been 
^gum  tbatbem^xst ;  why  should  he 


mate.  They  alone  are  safe.  Let  the 
river  of  life  run  equably  and  smoothly. 
Avoid  extreme  courses.  Moments  of 
ecstasy  bring  hours  of  anguish.  Avoid 
both,  my  son.  Vibrate  in  a  small 
arc.  Range  and  variety  of  feeling 
are  killing  things.  Whoever  nnder- 
ffoes  the  tear  and  wear  of  violent 
feelings  cannot  expect  to  be  a  long 
liver.  The  golden  mean  is  best. 
Whatl  is  a  man  to  play  fantastic 
tricks  ¥rith  his  own  nature,  raisinsr 
storms  of  emotion  within  his  frM 
tabernacle  of  flesh,  making  his  heart 
to  beat  quick,  and  his  brain  to  throb, 
gathering  the  skin  of  his  face  into 
wrinkles  and  furrows  by  frequent 
frowns,  wearing  his  strength  out  in 
freaks  and  phantasies,  inducing  on 
himself  eccentricities  and  unhappy 
peculiarities  of  character,  toying,  as 
It  were,  with  devils,  running  the  risk 
of  ending  in  being  a  maniac  P  No- 
no,  we  are  for  trying  no  such  dan- 
gerous experiments ;  nor  do  we  think 
that  even  the  man  who  is  incessant 
in  his  jargon  about  cultivating  all 
varieties  of  emoticm,  and  aspuring 
after  universality  of  feeling,  is  ac- 
tuated in  the  daily  movements  of  his 
life  by  any  other  instinct  than  that 
of  feelinff  after  what  is  agreeable. 
Tastes,  of  course,  differ;  and,  just  as 
a  Greenlander  has  a  passion  for  saw- 
dust and  tallow-candles,  so  there  may 
be  individuals  who  are  constitution- 
ally qualified  for  luxuriating  in  what 
would  be  unmitigated  horror  to  most 
people.  But,  even  in  these  anoma- 
lous cases,  it  is  the  craving  for  what 
is  found  pleasant  that  is  the  guiding 
thing ;  and  no  enthusiastic  declama- 
tion about  the  function  of  the  lite- 
rary man,  dipping,  as  you  are  fond  of 
saying,  into  all  wells,  ranging  at  large 
tmrough  heaven  and  hell,  walloping 
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respect  and  humoured;  but  that 
other  form  of  it  which  comes  out  in 
a  theory  of  human  nature  such  as 
that  which  we  have  been  upholding 
in  the  name  of  others,  should  he 
silenced  by  a  shower  of  coarse  ad- 
jectiyes.  Some  deference  is  due  by 
the  student  to  those  remonstrances 

X'nst  excessive  revelling  in  feeling 
sh  proceed  on  the  danger  he 
incurs  by  so  doing  of  upsetting  rea- 
son ;  but  he  ought  with  all  sternness 
to  contradict,  and  with  all  spite  to 
act  in  the  teeth  of  that  advice  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  his  mind, 
which  founds  itself  on  a  theory  of 
human  nature  defining  the  vdll,  the 
mystic  thread  on  which  a  man^s 
actions  are  strung,  the  tie  connecting 
the  thing  a  man  is  doing  now  with 
the  thing  he  will  in&llibly  do  next, 
to  be  a  mere  craving  for  the  nearest 
pleasurable  sensation.  The  criterion 
of  pleasantness  must  not  be  that  of 
the  literary  man.  To  him  it  must 
be  of  no  moment  in  the  determining 
of  his  next  step,  whether  there  is  an 
agreeable  sensation  before  him  or  no ; 
that  is  not  what  he  is  to  r^;ard  as 
being  at  all  the  thing  he  ou^ht  to 
ask  any  questions  about.  What! 
shall  the  man  whose  part  it  is  to 
fight  the  battles  of  the  spiritual 
wunst  the  gross  and  the  material, 
the  man  who  represents  all  that  is 
noble  and  god-like  in  a  vile  world, 
the  man  who  walks  erect  among  his 
fellows  prophesying  and  saying,  ^  Lo, 
I  have  a  soul  in  me,  ana  it  thrills 
when  the  wind  whistles,"  shall  he^ 
too,  have  no  rule  to  lay  down  for 
this  life  but  that  of  picking  one*s 
steps  by  a  pleasure -scenting  instinct, 
so  that  he  may  be  able  to  congratu- 
late himself  as  he  tumbles  on  from 
lifers  stage  at  last,  disappearinj^  stem- 
wise  into  the  abyss,  "  Well,  it  is  all 
over  now,  but  I  can*t  complain ;  I 
have  had  a  pleasant  time  of  it?"* 
sh^  he^  too,  insist  that  the  question 


be  pleasant  to  do.  Therefore,  those 
who  remonstrate  against  indulging  in 
painful,  exhausting,  and  horrif^ng 
trains  of  feeling  must  procure  a  bet- 
ter reason  than  that  dmng  so  is 
storing  up  unhappiness  for  one^s  self. 
Doing  that  which  will  make  the  doer 
unhappy  may  or  may  not  be  doing 
evU.  £vil  does  not  consist  in  ^ 
bringing  home  of  sorrow.  So  that 
if  all  the  bad  consequence  of  eatins 
of  the  tree  of  the  knowled^  of  good 
and  evil  now  be  the  bringing  of  sor- 
row to  the  eater,  this  is  no  reason 
why  the  tree  should  be  forbidden,  or 
why  a  man  should  not  pluck  and 
eat  This  was  not  the  reason  why 
the  tree  was  forbidden  that  grew  m 
Eden.  Man  is  obliged  to  know ;  be 
is  Jiot  obliged  to  be  happy.  Nay, 
bukif  you  will  have  it  tniat  the  lite- 
rarr  man  does  obey  a  pleasure-seek- 
ing instinct,  say,  at  least,  that  it  is  the 
great  pleasure  of  the  quest  of  know- 
I^ge — a  pleasure  the  parent  both  of 
pleasures  and  pains — that  9&ae  of 

Sleasure  which  the  devil  in  Milton 
escribes  as  having  been  awakened 
in  him  by  the  sight  of  the  forbidden 
tree. 

"  A  goodly  tree  far  distant  I  beheld 
Loaden  with  fruit  of  fairest  colours  mixed. 
Ruddy  aud  gold.     I  nearer  drew  to  gaze, 
When  from  the  boughs  a  savoury  odour 

blown, 
Grateful  to  appetite,  more  pleased  my 

sense 
Than  smell  of  sweetest  fennel,  or  tbe 

teats 
Of  ewe  or  goat  dropping  with  milk  st 

even 
Uusock'd  by  lamb  or  kid  that  tend  their 

play." 

What,  then,  is  the  criterion  of  le- 
gitimacy P  We  say,  that  of  propor- 
tion or  utility.  AU  kinds  oi  sensa- 
tions are  legitimate  in  certain  matpsl 
proportions ;  all  kinds  of  sensaticHi 
are  Intimate  according  to  their 
effect  m  forming  a  human  agent  of 


1M4J. 


Un  Emotxamal  Uuiture, 


-«  powerM  instroinent^  a  man  who 
leaTa  his  mark  wherever  he  goes, 
a  hero  fighting,  straggling,  demoush- 
uff,  crashing,  defenmng,  building  up. 
The  one  dan  of  minds  applying  the 
Diineiples  of  beanty  to  tne  human 
Kmg  as  a  piece  of  art,  finds  the  defi- 
mtioD  of  pn^rtion  intelligible,  and 
IHwlamis  the  l^;itimacy  of  all  sensa- 
tioDS  in  that  proportion  in  which 
thdr  combined  effect  will  be  perfect 
sjnnmetry ;  the  other  class  of  minds 
^8  the  definition  of  utility  far  more 
intelligible  and  far  more  capable  of 
being  translated  into  a  theory  of 
e<hioitioii,  and  proclaims  the  lesiti- 
mac^  of  all  sensations  essential  in 
constituting  a  vigorous  human  agent. 
Both  forms  of  stating  the  thing  are 
Ttgue,  bnt  this  vagueness  is  an  ad- 
Tanta^  where  the  object  is  not  to 
Rstrain  men  from  what  they  have  a 
tendency  to,  but  to  set  them  on  a 
new  career.  The  terms  of  an  advice 
intended  to  have  this  effect  ought  to 
be  as  little  do^ced  as  possible  with 
pwenAeses.  Where  the  object  is  to 
point  out  how  human  nature  is  be- 
coming deteriorated  by  the  going  out 
of  nohle  and  useful  emotions,  and  to 
nige  men  to  see  whether  there  is  no 
^y  of  compensating  for  this  unfor- 
t^e  accident  in  civilisation,  the 
Refining  of  legitimacy  as  consisting 
in  proportion  or  utihty,  though  not 
BO  precise  a  restriction  as  it  nught  be, 
js  at  least  as  precise  as  it  ne«ls  be. 
The  defining  of  lesitimac^  by  utility 
(which,  we  said,  is  the  mode  of  stating 
fbe  thing  to  be  employed  in  address- 
ing that  class  of  minds  which  is  in 
fne  habit  of  thinking  of  greatness  as 
It  manifests  itself  in  effects)  has  this 
advantage,  that  it  allows  reference  to 
^naade  in  practice  to  the  special  ne- 
?*ities  of  tune  and  place,  and  there- 
fore points  out  certain  trams  of  feel- 


ing as  more  deservin|^  of  I 
encouraced  in  given  circumsts 
than  other  trains  of  feeling,  for 
sake  of  forming  what  will  h 
effective  character  then  and  there 
which  account  it  will  please  m 
men  and  philanthropists  better 
the  other  form  of  the  defin 
which,  having  in  view  the  buil 
up  of  an  idealman,  makes  no  ace 
of  differences  in  the  state  of  80< 
and  affirms  all  deviations  from 
model  to  be  imperfections.  Et 
tially,  however,  we  repeat,  the 
modes  of  defining  the  thin^  are 
same.  For  it  is  only  a  mind  of  i 
taste  whose  method  of  incres 
power  would  consist  in  devii 
from  the  model  of  beauty.  Yi< 
by  Socratic  minds,  the  suprei 
useful  man  and  the  artistic  ideal 
human  being  are  one  and  the  ( 
thing.  There  is  no  discord  beti 
the  useful  and  the  beautiful.  Tl 
that  statue  standing  quiescent  oi 
pedestal,  with  no  appearance  of 
so  beautifiil,  so  spiritual,  so  call 
just  in  its  proportions,  that  i 
oouldst  eaae  on  it  for  ever  unagil 
and  untdarmed ;  a  sound  is  hear 
of  human  wailing  faint  and  far  a 
and  lo  1  at  that  sound  the  statu 
if  roused,  stalks  from  its  corner 
white  marble  changes  into  li 
flesh,  the  face  flushes  with  pas 
the  eyes  flash  fire,  the  blue  i 
bul^  up  on  the  forehead,  the  ai 
uplifted  to  strike,  repose  forsake 
limbs,  every  fibre  becomes  ins 
with  lion  energy,  strength  appea 
all  its  muscular  manifestations, 
as  the  colossus  follows  the  s< 
that  awoke  it,  you  see  the  pui 
and  the  power  of  vengeance^ 
stand  aside  in  terror  to  let  it 
The  Statue  has  become  a  li 
Man, 
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an  episode  of  the  times  of  philip  v.  of  spain. 
ChaptesI. 


On  the  day  of  the  festival  of  the 
blessed  St.  MIcbael,  two  trayeUers 
were  plodding  their  weary  ymy  along 
the  highroad  that  leads  from  Madrid 
to  the  solemn  and  royal  monastery  of 
the  Bscurial.  One  was  small  of  sta- 
ture, high-shouldered,  with  features 
bordering  upon  ugliness,  and  some- 
what limping  in  his  gait ;  but  his 
ever-roving  eye  and  the  buoyancy  of 
his  conversation,  interrupted  ever 
and  anon,  by  a  hearty  laugh,  shewed 
that  nature  had  made  him  a  merry 
mortal  who  heeded  not  one  doit  all 
the  combined  cares  of  the  world. 
He  carried  the  whole  of  his  ward- 
robe on  his  back,  and  the  different 
articles  had  not  only  been  worn 
threadbare,  but  patched  in  eveiy  di- 
rection with  truly  surprising  mge- 
auity.  His  companion  was  altoge- 
ther of  a  different  mould  and  form. 
He  was  tall,  and  with  a  figure  ad- 
mirably proportioned ;  his  thick  au- 
burn air,  so  uncommon  and  so  much 
admired  in  every  southern  clime,  had 
escaped  fi'om  his  ample  hidalgo  hat, 
and  fidlen  in  rich  clusters  upon  the 
collar  of  his  closely  buttoned  doublet. 
A  large  capa  of  coarse  grey  cloth  was 
folded  around  him  wiUi  the  inimit- 
able grace  so  peculiar  to  Spaniards, 
whose  art  can  at  once  impart  to  a 
time-honoured  mantle  the  semblance 
of  a  noble  and  elegant  attire.  In 
short  he  was  a  man  who  even  in 
rags  oould  not  have  failed  to  appear 
the  high-born  gentleman.  His  com- 
ple^on  differed  altogether  from  the 
t3rpe  so  common  throughout  the  Pe- 
ninsula, for  he  carried  every  charac- 
teristic trait  of  the  Asturian  race, 
whose  stalwart  valour  had  defended 


their  feet  seemed  covered  with  aoQil« 
ing  of  red-hot  lava,  the  mendian  ran 
duted  its  flames  of  living  fire  upon 
th^  heads,  and  the  ard^t  bright- 
ness of  the  cloudless  sky  so  dined 
their  eyes  as  almost  to  bereave  them 
of  the  power  of  vkion.  Now  and 
then  some  caballero  trotted  nit 
amid  a  thick  cloud  of  dust,  and  at 
rare  intervals  some  heavy  carriiR, 
such  as  those  described  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  OU  Bias  de  Santdkme,  eama 
lumbenng  by  with  its  two  braee  of 
mules,  plump,  mettlesome,  jpily  ca- 
parisoned and  petulantly  tossing  akit 
the  wavLDjf  plumes  of  feathers  with 
which  theur  heads  were  adorned. 

"  Now  may  our  hol^r  Lady  de  hi 
Nieves  come  to  our  aid,"  exclaiiDed 
the  traveller  with  the  grey  mantle; 
*^  the  road  is  endless  and  the  Eaomai 
flies  before  us.  Benito,  mj  fnend, 
we  must  rest  somewhere,  the  beat  of 
the  sun  makes  me  quite  gid^  " 

«  The  fires  of  purffstory,  Don  Pa- 
blo,** replied  the  other,  ^  cannot  he 
worse  than  this.  The  desert  wikli 
inhabited  by  the  Holy  St  Jerome 
could  not  have  been  more  dry,  bar- 
ren, or  uninteresting,  than  the  coun- 
try surrounding   our   gay  dty  of 

They  quitted  the  highroad  for 
the  shelter  afforded  by  a  ravine,  over 
which  hung  some  thinly-leaved, 
scorched-up,  wild  plum-trees.  There 
was  not  shade  enough  for  a  aimple 
grashopper,  could  such  an  aniioal 
have  been  found  where  there  was 
nothing  to  nourish  it.  Between  the 
stony  masses  sprung  forth  tuita  of 
henbane,  the  flowers  of  which  seat* 
tered  abroad  a  slightly  narootic  fer- 
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Tliey  turned  their  faces  in  the  di- 
rwtioii  of  the  sounds,  and  saw  bound- 
mg  into  the  ravine  a  young  girl  of 
about  fifteen  years  of  age.  Uer 
dark,  sun-burned  cheek,  Aill,  black, 
mrkling  eye,  lo^  curling  hair,  which 
wwted  unrestrained  over  her  back 
and  gay  many-coloured  attire,  at  once 
dedmred  her  of  the  gipsy  race.  She 
might  have  been  pronounced  beau- 
tiffl  even  when  compared  with  any 
others  of  the  Gitana  tribe,  the  young 
females  of  which  have  ever  been  pro* 
yerbial  for  the  beauty  of  their  &ce 
and  foruL 

"  Hollo  r  exclaimed  fienito, "  what 
itranffe  vision  is  this  ?  A  very  angel 
o(  light  and  gladness  t  She  bears  the 
noontide  scorching  heat  like  a  very 
salamander,  and  runs  with  her  ill- 
covered  feet  over  the  rugged  stones 
and  thistles  as  if  she  were  a  joyous 
bird  and  scorned  their  roughness! 
What  brings  you  on  our  road,  my 
little  dover 

The  voung  girl  stopped  suddenly, 
and  with  a  liuuf-suppressed  laugh  and 
coquettish  glance  of  her  full  black 
eye  saluted  the  travellers  with  a 
profound  bend  of  the  body. 

**  Most  honourable  caballero,**  an- 
swered she,  "the  highroad  is  the 
property  of  the  great  and  mighty 
king  our  master,  and  it  is  broad 
«wn^h  that  his  subjects  may  traverse 
It  without  running  asamst  each 
»ther.  But  let  me  ask  why  two 
Boch  gallant  gentlemen  choose  the 
«utiy  hour  of  noon  for  their  jour- 
Ijeyr  They  should  have  quitted 
Madrid  before  the  Ave  Maria  r 
,  ''And  who  told  thee  that  we  have 
IjMmieyed  from  Madrid?"  demanded 

■  ^.  ,  ^y  .»..  „^^ 

IDII  ^^  hot  wind  blows  from 

"^  , .  i^p,    of  Madrid,  and  your 

3 JfllZf^ered  with  dust." 
h^.^^r^^  observed  Benito,  as 
"'  *'^-  cuid  shook  his  doublet. 


^kf^U-  ^     ^  ^^ou  the  nymph 
V^y.V*l>le  place,  or  the  black- 


\,j^/^^:^  thou,  my  dark  rose 


"Ah!"  exckimed  Benito  to  his 
companion,  "  she  is  a  Zincala." 

"True,  seiior,"  said  the  girl,  x"! 
am  a  daughter  of  the  black  men  of 
Zend,  and  by  birth  a  Madrilenian." 
"  Gad  1"  said  Benito,  "  I  know  not 
exactly  what  is  in  my  pockets ;  but  I 
will  be  bound  she  has  spirited  away 
their  contents  I" 

"  Poor,  poor  girl,"  observed  Don 
Pablo,  "she  is  too  young  and  too 
innocent,  she  cannot  be  a  Uiief." 

"  That  is  exceUent,"  answered  Be- 
nito. "  They  are  bom  thieves,  bred 
thieves,  and  they  die  thieves.  I  ad- 
vise yon  not  to  try  her.  Come  mow, 
thou  jewel  of  Egyptian  beauties,  con- 
fess at  once  how  many  pockets  have 
thv  sofl  tongue  and  sta^ike  eyes  en- 
abled thee  to  empty.  Thou,  doubt- 
less, knowest  the  art  of  the  ustUar 
pasUsas  f^ 

The  girl  snapped  her  fingers, 
bounded  from  the  ground,  and 
laughed  aloud. 

"My  worthy  Benito,"  observed 
Don  Pablo,  "her  tricks  would 
gain  little  from  either  thy  pockets 
or  mine." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Don  Pablo ; 
for  the  matter  of  money  we  might 
carry  our  pockets  inside  out.  I  am 
a  miserable  artist,  upon  whom  nei- 
ther gold  nor  honours  have  yet  been 
showered." 

"  Nevertheless,"  observed  the  gip- 
sy girlt  "you  are  in  the  company  of 
a  high-nunded  and  noble  gentle- 
man!" 

*'  How  knowest  that  I  am  a  gen- 
tleman ?"  demanded  Don  Pablo. 

"It  is  stamped  upon  your  person," 
answered  the  other. 

While  she  was  saying  this  and  Don 
Pablo  was  regarding  her  with  a  me- 
lancholy looK,  she  took  off  her  long 
and  light  scarf,  and  flung  it  up 
among  the  branches  of  one  of  the 
trees,  whence  it  descended  in  a  wav- 
ing fold  to  the  ground. 

"What  art  thou  doingf^J^e- 
manded  Don  Pablo.  o 

"  The  scarf  will  shade  you  slightly 
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are  the  same,  whether  we  pitch  oiir 
tents  in  the  fruitful  gardens  of  Va- 
lencia, or  the  wilderness  of  the  Sierra 
"Morena.** 

"  But  art  thou  alone  ?"  asked  Don 
Pablo. 

**Look,  senor  caballero,  towards 
the  end  of  the  gorge,  behind  the 
distant  bushes,  and  you  will  perceive 
a  thin  smoke.  There  lie  my  com- 
panions in  slumber.  This  evening 
we  shall  repose  on  the  bank  of  the 
Manzanar^s.** 

"  And  where  to-morrow  P" 

^^I  know  not;  that  chance  will 
shew  us." 

She  sat  down  in  the  eastern  fash- 
ion, plucked  many  leaves  and  flowers 
of  the  henbane,  and  commenced 
weaving  a  chaplet.  At  length  she 
flung  them  aside,  **  Ah  !'*  she  cried, 
"  they  smell  of  death,  those  horrid 
flowers.  Seiior,  you  dwell  at  Ma- 
drid T 

"I  do,**  answered  Don  Pablo; 
**and  dost  thou  visit  the  capital, 
since  yon  sayest  thou  art  Madrile- 
nian  by  birth  ?" 

"  I  live,  when  there,"  said  the  girl, 
♦*  with  the  people  of  our  race  in  the 
Callejou  de  I^vanies.  On  Sunday 
in  the  evening,  I  shall  be  dancing  in 
front  of  the  tavern  of  old  Chinchilla 
by  the  Alcala  gate." 

"  Then  as  thou  dancest  raise  thine 
eyes  and  thou  wilt  see  me  at  the 
window." 

"And  do  you  lodge  there,  senor  ?•* 

"  Two  days  since  we  left  the  Plaza 
de  la  Cibada  for  our  quarters  with 
old  Chinchilla.  The  rooms  are  not 
adorned  with  silks  and  velvets,  but 
thej  are  good  enough  for  a  poverty- 
stricken  hidalja;o  like  myself. 

"  And  yet,  S  you  would  permit  the 


Pablo,  whose  features  were  for  the 
first  time  relaxed  by  a  cordial  lai^h, 
**  Benito  Romero  shall  die  the  mst 
painter  in  Spain.  And  what  dost 
thou  foretell  ofmyfhture  career?* 
and,  taking  his  glove  from  his  hand, 
he  presented  it  to  the  thoughtful 
Gitana. 

For  a  few  moments  she  exam- 
ined the  extended  hand.  ^Sefior 
and  most  noble  caballero^**  she  at 
length  said,  '*yon  will  one  day  be- 
come a  nandee  of  Spain !" 

"Ay,^  said  Don  Pablo,  "since 
thy  imagination  takes  so  wfld  a 
flight,  why  not  say  at  once  Viceioy 
of  Tern  P*^ 

The  ^psies  are  quick  of  s^^t, 
and  their  success  in  fortune-teUing 
arises  mainly  from  their  ability  in 
reading  the  numan  countenance.  To 
yoimg  men  they  promise  diatinctioa 
and  wealth,  to  young  maidens  hand- 
some and  rich  lovers,  and  riches  even 
to  the  old,  for  they  know  the  human 
heart  sufGiciently  to  be  aware  that, 
when  age  has  destroyed  the  power  of 
every  other  passion,  avarice  still  re- 
tains dogged  possession  of  the  human 
heart.  T'he  appearance  of  Don 
Pablo  betokened  the  gentleman ;  his 
manner,  his  conversation,  and  the 
deference  manifested  towards  him  by 
his  companion,  indicated  nobleness 
of  mind ;  the  marks  of  thou^tfbl- 
ness  and  care  upon  his  &ce  proved 
to  the  gipsy  girl  nis  dissati^action  at 
his  present  lot ;  and  the  threadbare 
condition  of  his  doak  too  truly  gave 
evidence  of  his  impoverished  circum- 
stances. 

At  Don  Pablo*s  petulant  motioD 
and  look  of  derision  she  retreated  a 
few  paces,  but  continued  to  gaze  upon 
him  with  a  sad  and  anxious  lock. 
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«tlttt  my  appearance  should  soclearly 
indicate  my  wretched  condition  I** 

The  gin  sat  in  silence  intently 
guing  upon  Don  Pahlo. 

"Cwne,"  at  length,  said  Benito 
B(Hiiero,  **  it  is  useless  to  feed  your 
inelincholy  under  these  miserahle 
trees,  and  equally  so  to  he  listening 
to  the  melting  tones  of  that  heautifm 
little  Egyntian.  Her  face,  with  those 
eyes,  would  look  glorious  in  canvass. 
Let  us  hope  that  I  shall  one  day 
riyal  the  great  Velasquez,  and  that 
jon  will  shine  forth  a  grandee  of 


Spain.  We  must  try  to  reach  the 
Escurial  hefore  nightfall,  and,  if  we 
continue  our  journey  hriskly  we  shall 
easily  accomplish  tms  in  four  hoiirs.** 

They  rose  up,  and  the  gipsy  fol- 
lowed their  example.  She  accom- 
panied them  into  the  road. 

^  On  Sunday  next,  then,**  she  said, 
"  you  will  not  fail  to  see  La  Palomita 
hefore  the  tavern  of  old  Chinchilla. 
She  will  have,  nohle  senors,  her  cas- 
tanets of  ehon^,  and  she  trusts  that 
her  dancing  will  afford  you  satisfac- 
tion.** 


Chapter  IE. 


The  day  was  waning  rapidly  as  the 
traTellers  reached  the  Escurial.  Al- 
though the  court  inhabited  the  mo- 
nastery founded  by  Philip  II.,  so 
profound  was  the  pervading  silence 
that  a  stranger  might  have  easily 
believed  that  the  Uieronymites  ex- 
clusively possessed  the  vast  cloisters 
and  immense  galleries  to  which  the 
royal  family  aimually  retreated.  Not 
a  single  figure  was  to  he  seen  along 
the  deserted  terraces,  and  the  win- 
dows were  for  the  most  part  firmly 
elosed.  The  only  sounds  proceeded 
from  the  distant  fountains  of  the 
garden,  intermingled  with  the  hoarse 
murmur  of  the  winds.  The  Escurial 
was  not  with  Philip  V.  a  favourite 

ee  of  abode.  Nothing  brought 
there  but  the  inexorable  etiquette 
for  which  the  Spanish  court  was, 
xmtil  recent  times,  so  famous.  The 
residence  which  the  grandson  of 
Louis  XrV.  most  delighted  to  honour 
with  his  presence  was  the  beautiful 
palace  of  St.  Ildefonso,  its  attrac- 
tion being  that  it  strongly  reminded 
him  of  Versailles. 

The  travellers  for  some  minutes 
were  mute  with  astonishment  at  the 
sight  of  the  stupendous  edifice,  but 
their  fatigue  and  Benito's  hunger  made 
them  quickly  turn  their  thoughts  to- 
wards themselves.  Immediately  be- 
neath the  terraces  extendi  &Ari\f^nQ 


took  its  course  between  two  some- 
what precipitous  banks  well  covered 
with  sward.  It  was,  in  fact,  on  that 
side  the  boundary  to  the  royal  do- 
main. 

Benito  Romero  spread  a  white 
handkerchief  on  the  grass,  and  then 

Eulled  a  couple  of  &y  crusts  from 
is  pocket,  a  handful  of  almonds,  and 
a  small  flask  of  wine. 

"  With  your  permission,  Don  Pa- 
blo,** said  ne,  '*  1  must  fall  to  work. 
We  have  traversed  seven  mortal 
leagues  since  this  morning,  and  a  cup 
of  chocolate  is  poor  support  for  so 
much  exercise.**  And  he  really  fell 
to  work  like  a  famished  wolf,  mo- 
tioning to  his  companion  to  follow 
his  example. 

"•  Alas,  alas  !**  said  the  latter, «'  it  is 
many  months  since  I  have  under- 
gone the  feeling  of  hunger.  I  have 
a  heavy  sorrow  clinging  to  my  heart, 
and  in  desperation  I  wul  give  myself 
one  more  chance  of  success.**  He 
pulled  a  neatly  folded  {)etition  from 
his  bosom  and  cast  it  beside  him. 

"It  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
stirring  composition,**  said  the  artist, 
in  a  soothing  tone,  "it  has  ever  been 
my  good  fortune  to  read,  unparal- 
leled for  true  eloquence  and  cogent 
argument.  You  rmut  be  successful, 
provided  our  august  master  and  mo- 
nn.-rnVi  nnlv  reads  it  to  the  end.** 
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bread  and  be  independent  of  >  the 
world.  If  I  were  not  noble,  I  would 
turn  artist,  merchant,  or  even  delver 
of  the  soil.  But  I  am  the  Count  de 
Peiiaparda,  and,  not  to  disgrace  my 
ancestry,  I  must  either  turn  monk  or 
soldier. 

'*  You  are  much  too  handsome,  Don 
Pablo,  for  a  monk.  The  plumed  cap 
is  a  finer  sight  than  the  gloomy  cowl. 
Ck)me,  come,  a  little  more  coura^. 
Fortune  must  at  last  smile  benig- 
nantly  upon  the  little  Gitana^s  pro- 
phecy.** 

"  She  must  smile,  then,  very  speed- 
ily, for  I  am  poorer  than  the  poorest 
beggar.  It  is  now  three  months 
since  I  have  lived  upon  your  bounty, 
and  Heaven  knows  what  sacrifices 
you  have  been  compelled  to  make 
*for  my  support.*** 

"It  is  ungenerous  in  you,  Don 
Pablo,  to  speak  after  that  fashion,*' 
retorted  the  artist,  with  some  warmth. 
"  You  must,  you  shall  share  all  my 
ffains.  To-day  most  certainly  we 
nave  no  money ;  but  I  have  work  all 
cut  out  for  to-morrow.  The  fat 
grocer  at  the  comer  of  our  street  has 
commissioned  me  to  paint  a  sign- 
board for  his  shop.  You  shall  sit  as 
the  model  for  St.  Eloi,  the  patron  of 
jewellers,  or  as  Mercury  with  his 
golden  caduceus.  The  shoemaker 
wants  a  St.  Crispin  after  my  b^ 
style.  These  will  pay  me  handsomely 
and  supply  all  our  wants.** 

"  Were  I  in  my  native  Asturias,'* 
sighed  forth  the  count,  "I  would 
care  little  for  my  attire,  smce  the 
name  I  bear  is  known  to  every  one. 
But  now  my  slight  patrimony  is  spent, 
and  I  have  nothing  left  me  but  the 
crumbling  ruins  of  my  old  castle  of 
Peiiaparda,    and    perchance    I    am 


The  count  blushed  deeply  and 
having  risen,  was  moat  amdoiu  to 
retire,  when  one  of  the  ladies  said, 
**  Approach,  don  caballero.** 

These  words  were  pronounced  in  a 
tone  and  with  a  manner  as  if  the 
speaker  was  accustomed  to  be  obeyed. 
Don  Pablo  leaped  across  the  stream, 
mounted  the  opposite  bank,  and 
stood  uncovered  before  the  ladi€a,tbe 
only  separation  between  them  bon^ 
the  open  trellis-work  forming  the 
daire'vok.  One  of  the  ladies  was 
very  youn^  and  of  very  slender  form. 
She  was  fair  of  complexion,  and  her 
features  could  not  be  called  altoge- 
ther beautiful.  Her  face  was  marked 
with  a  remarkable  expression  (^ 
deep  melancholy,  intermmgled  with 
haughty  reserve.  The  softness  of 
her  large  blue  eyes,  however,  over- 
arched by  finely  pencilled  brows  of 
jet,  and  the  profusion  of  her  luht 
chestnut  hair,  could  not  fail  toawa&n 
universal  attention.  She  was  attired 
in  the  simplest  manner  and  in  the 
deepest  mourning. 

The  other,  though  certainly  a  lady 
of  high  birth,  had  the  appearance  of 
a  duenna.  In  her  youth  she  had  not 
had  the  slightest  pretensions  to 
beauty,  and  now  at  the  age  of  forty, 
which  in  Spain  is  a  very  ripe  a^ 
with  ladies,  whatever  it  may  be  in 
England,  her  twioe- tried  features  had 
assumed  a  r^d  and  unrelaxing 
starchness.  Her  mourning  was  less 
deep  than  that  of  her  young  com- 
namon,  and  set  off  by  a  quantity  of 
lace.  She  walked  with  stiff*,  unbaid- 
ing  dignity,  having  in  one  band  a 
parasol,  while  with  the  other  she  kd 
alonff  a  beautiful  little  spaniel,  pro- 
fusefy  ornamented  with  nbcmds. 

"  Caballero,**  said  the  younger  lady, 
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"And  your  oountTY  P" 

*"  I  uii  a  natiye  of  the  Asturias.** 

''TheUiid  of  fipeedomftndof  chival- 
10118  nobOhy,"*  said  the  lady.  **Your 
aneeston,  sir  count,  no  doubt,  fought 
bj  the  ai^  of  the  gallant  king  iJon 
I^ayo  when  he  kept  the  Asturian 
mountains  free  from  the  pollution  of 
the  Moorish  standards.  You  may 
be  prouder  of  your  blood  than  can 
nmy  a  grandee  of  his  ancestry.'* 

^  My  title,  madam,  is  of  as  ancient 
a  date  as  a^  title  throughout  the 
Csstilles.  ^Pormerly  the  lords  of 
Pefiaparda  could  btand  covered  in 
the  presence  of  their  sovereign.  But, 
alas!  their  power  and  pride  have 
kmg  since  departed,  and  the  last  of 
that  once  haughty  race  is  as  you  now 
see  him,  madam,  a  humble  and  un- 
socoessfnl  suitor  for  his  sovereign's 
protecticm.*' 

"  Let  me  know  the  tale  of  your 
misfortunes,**  said  the  young  lady, 
with  a  melancholy  air,  and  a  sigh 
scarcely  audible. 

At  this  the  rigid  duenna  almost 
liaised  from  her  perpendicular  posi- 
tion, hut,  recovering  herself  with  some 
little  difficulty,  she  raised  her  hands 
and  eyes  to  heaven,  as  if  deprecating 
such  a  conversation.  A  look,  how- 
ever, from  her  companion  forced  her 
into  her  former  position  of  passive 
acquiescence. 

After  considerable  hesitation,  and 
a  long  ex<Nrdium,  in  which  there  was 
much  said  about  thankfulness  and 
de^»e8t  gratitude,  and  some  slight 
matter  touching  the  beauty  and  con- 
descension of  his  fair  auditor,  Don 
I^lkblo  briefly  entered  into  the  history 
of  his  life.  His  ancestors  had  been 
eenerous  and  liberal  to  a  degree, 
leaTing  only  as  an  heritage  their  noble 
name  to  tndr  present  descendant. 
They  had  ever  been  firm  and  loyal  to 
their  sovereign,  and  had  gloriously 
v;«wiU«4'A<i  kra  /mn«»  in  manv  an  in- 


bed  of  sickness,  he  not  only  lost  his 
mother  suddenly,  but  his  bailiff  ran 
off  into  France  with  the  scanty  re- 
mains of  his  fortune.  He  was  thus 
left  impoverished  to  a  degree.  One 
of  the  canons  of  Cabedunffa  kindly 
brought  him  books,  which  detailed 
the  noble  and  heroic  actions  of  the 
chivalry  of  Spain;  and  the  here- 
ditary blood  in  his  veins,  bounding  to 
his  heart,  urged  him  to  follow  the 
career  of  arms,  that  he  might  some 
day  become  conspicuous  for  his  ac- 
tions. He  left  his  lofty  and  runred 
mountains  for  the  great  dty  of  Ma- 
drid^ to  seek  an  opportunity  for 
realising  his  lofty  aspirations  after 
fame.  But  in  the  p<>pulous  capital 
he  found  himself  without  a  sinsle 
friend  or  even  acquaintance.  He 
was  too  poor  to  present  himself  at 
court,  or  to  bribe  himself  into  finvour, 
and  his  feelinffs  would  not  permit 
him  to  play  tne  sycophant  His 
petitions  for  place  and  preferment 
were  unheeded,  and  all  his  visions  of 
glory  speedily  vanished  into  wry  no- 
things. The  worst  extremities  of 
penury  and  destitution  surrounded 
nim,  and  he  should  have  sunk,  their 
victim,  but  for  the  generous  succour 
of  a  compatriot,  who,  though  poor 
himself^  was  contented  to  share  with 
him  his  scanty  meal;  and  yonder 
stood  that  kind-hearted  friend. 

The  young  lady  had  listened  with 
the  deepest  attention,  and  the  sudden 
changes  in  her  countenance  shewed  a 
stirring  sympathy  in  Don  Pablo's 
favour.  With  a  slight  hesitation, 
she  asked, — 

"  And,  if  your  present  petition 
fails,  what  do  you  purpose  to  do  ?*' 

**  Alas !  alas !  madam,  I  know 
not." 

**  Will  you  return  to  your  castle 
of  Pefiaparda?'* 

"  Madam,  never  !**  answered  Don 
Pablo,  with  vehemence.    "  My  pa- 
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and  handed  it  with  a  profound  re- 
verence. 

The  lady  received  it  with  a  gra- 
cious smile,  and  added, — 

"  Caballero,  I  trust  that  you  will 
have  occasion  to  thank  God  every 
day  of  your  life  that  you  have  seen 
me  on  this  occasion.** 

"  The  recollection  of  this  moment, 
madam,**  answered  Don  Pablo,  em- 
phatically, "  will,  in  spite  of  myself, 
call  forth  another  feeling  besides  that 
of  gratitude.** 

The  lady  crimsoned  to  the  eyes, 
the  companion  stepped  back  in  asto- 
nishment, and  her  face  became  per- 
fectly livid,  while  she  stammered 
forth,— 

"  Senor  caballero,  do  you  not 
know "" 

"  Silence !"  exclaimed  the  lady,  with 
an  anery  look,  "  hold  thy  peace, 
MonteTlano.** 

"  Madam,*'  said  Don  Pablo,  with 
vehemence,  "may  I  not  know  the 
name  of  her  who,  like  a  gracious  and 
fostering  angel,  extends  her  hand 
towards  me  to  save  me  from  despair 
and  destruction  ?  *' 

She  shook  her  head  sorrowfully  in 
refusal,  and  unconsciously  placed  ner 
hand  upon  her  heart,  while  the  tears 
fflisten^  in  her  eves.  No  human 
being  had  ever  beiore  spoken  to  her 
in  a  strain  to  call  fortn  her  secret 
emotions. 

"  All  your  expectations,"  said  she, 
after  a  pause,  "  shall  surely  be  real- 
ised. X  our  position  and  your  wealth 
shall  equal  the  nobility  of  your 
blood.  The  career  of  arms  which 
you  so  ardently  desired  shall  at  once 
be  opened  to  you.  You  have  my 
word.** 

Don  Pablo,  with  clasped  hands, 
bent  his  body  in  profound  thankf\il- 
ness  before  her. 

"Yes,"  continued  the  lady,  with 
rising  energy,  "  you  have  my  word, 


you  can  never  know.  Farewdl, 
Count  of  Penaparda,  you  may  re- 
tire.** 

When  Don  Pablo  raised  his  head, 
the  two  ladies  had  vanished. 

Thoughtfully  and  sorrowfiilly  Don 
Pablo  returned  to  join  Benito  Ro- 
mero. 

"  Bravo  I  bravissimo  !"  shouted 
the  painter,  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight; 
"  the  charm  begins  to  work.  The  lit- 
tle gipsy's  prophecy  will  be  accom- 
plished,— you  will  certainly  become 
a  grandee  of  Spain.** 

**  A  prandee  of  Spain  T  said  the 
count,  m  astonbhment. 

"And  why  not?*'  demanded  the 
painter,  angrily.  "  That  lady— the 
young  one  I  mean,  not  the  old  8ti£f 
duenna — I  observed  her — how  her 
cheeks  were  flushed,  and  how  her  ws 
sparkled,  and  how  she  placed  ner 
hand  upon  her  heart.  Yes,  yes,  I  saw- 
it  all  !** 

"Oh,  God!**  said  Don  PaWo, 
with  a  deep  sigh  of  despair,  "  how 
truly  beautiful  she  is  I** 

"Why — why,**  stammered  forth 
the  painter ;  "  I  really  cannot  say 
much  on  that  point.  There  is  no 
freshness  of  complexion,  no  r^ulari- 
ty  of  features ;  but,  egad !  what  a 
power  of  expression !  I  would  not 
require  a  finer  face  for  the  model  of 
my  great  picture  of  St.  Maiy,  the 
Egyptian!  I  looked  well  at  her 
fiice,  and  shall  certainly  sketch  it  off 
to-morrow.** 

"What!**  demanded  the  other, 
"  could  you— could  you  portray  her 
features  firom  memory  ?** 

"  Most  assuredly,  answered  the 
artist,  with  somewhat  of  a  scornful 
glance. 

"  Then,  my  dear  Benito,  do  so,— 
do  so,  I  beseech  you ;  it  shall  be  the 
portrait  of  my  guardian  saint,  and  I 
will  daily  worship  it  !** 

"  To-morrow,  then,**  answered  the 
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lentkmen,  be  quick  and  take  yonr 
pliees,  for  the  dance  is  about  to  be- 
gin.]* Still  no  dance  began,  and  the 
pfbg  crowd  commenced  to  exhibit 
symptoms  of  impatience,  and  a  low 
mnrmar  was  circulated  that  it  was 
all  a  hoax.  The  people  were  drop- 
pbg  away  one  by  one,  when  the  old 
pm  gave  a  prolonged  and  jarring 
cttsh  of  the  cymbals,  and  forth  sprung 
Droin  the  tent  the  youthful  Palomita, 
with  castanets  in  hand,  and  so  be- 
disened  with  false  jewels  and  tawdry 
ornaments,  that  at  fifty  paces  one 
might  have,  for  the  moment,  mis- 
taken her  for  a  young,  gorgeously 
atdred  Peruvian  queen.  A  loud 
shoQt  of  applause  hailed  her  appear- 
ance,—"Viva  La  Palomito;  eh, 
viva  !**  resounding  on  all  sides  from 
the  spectators.  She  greeted  the  com- 
pany with  a  low  and  gracious  saluta- 
tion, slowly  lifted  her  arms,  clatter- 
ing the  castanets,  and  raised  her 
eyes  to  the  windows  of  the  tavern ; 
birt  they  were  all  closed. 

^  The  fandango !  give  us  the  fan- 
dai^!'*  shouted  the  people  simul- 
taneously. 

The  gipsy -ffirl  made  a  motion 
with  her  nana,  as  if  she  wished  to 
address  tbe  crowd ;  and  the  cries 
quiekhr  subsided  into  silence. 

"Most  excellent  caballeros,*"  she 
nid,  with  that  full  metallic  voice 
peraliar  to  her  race,  "  I  am  in  great 
oifficulty  as  to  obeying  your  com- 
mands to  dance  the  fandango.  Our 
first  dancer,  Tovalito,  who  finishes 
this  evening  his  three  days'  imprison- 
ment, is  not  yet  arrived,  and  none  of 
onr  troop  can  supply  his  place.  Will 
iM)t  some  honourable  seik>r  in  the 
crowd  take  me  for  a  partner  ?  Come, 
noble  sirs,  who  will  condescend  to 
dance  the  fandango  with  La  Palo- 
mita?" 

No  one  advanced,  and  a  general 
silence  prevailed,  while  in  earnest 
tones  she  repeated  her  invitation. 


"Ha,  ha,  haT  burst  from  the 
lungs  of  another ;  "  it*s  Pepe  Cojuelo, 
—  poor  silly  Pepe." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  ho,  ho,  ho !''  joined 
all  the  others,  in  a  chorus  of  shouts 
of  laughter. 

Meanwhile  the  obiect  of  so  many 
remarks  was  shouldering  his  way 
lustiljr  through  the  gaping  and 
laughing  crowd;  and  certainly  his 
appearance  was  any  thing  but  pre- 
possessing. His  head  was  large,  and 
nung  forward  on  his  chest ;  his  arms 
were  unnaturally  long ;  his  shoulders 
high ;  his  legs  bandy.  His  stiff  hair 
feU  in  imcombed  profusion  over 
his  back ;  his  clothes  were  a  mass  of 
filth  and  rags.  He  came  forward 
with  stupid  stare  and  broad  ^rin  of 
delight,  and  threw  himself  mto  a 
stiff  and  awkward  posture  before  the 
smiling  and  bright-eyed  Palomita.  A 
round  of  applause  greeted  his  appear- 
ance. 

He  was  a  poor,  half-idiotic  crea- 
ture, who  had  long  since  joined  the 
vagabond  tribe,  and  whom  nothing 
could  separate  irom  the  side  of  Pa- 
lomita. A  fflgn  of  approval  from  her 
eyes  was  sufficient  reward  for  what- 
ever he  might  do  on  her  behalf.  She 
used  jocularly  to  call  him  her  bro- 
ther ;  and  it  was  to  him,  no  doubt, 
that  the  allusion  was  made  in  the 
short  snatch  of  song  which  she  was 
siuffing  when  she  met  Don  Pablo 
and  his  friend  the  painter. 

"  Why,"  exclauned  a  broad- 
shouldered  butcher  in  the  crowd, 
"  how  can  that  poor  devil  Pepe 
duice,  when  he  can  scarcely  walk  on 
those  two  bandy  lees  of  his  ?** 

"  Ay,  but  he  «Aaa  dance,"  answered 
the  gipsv  beauty ;  "  so  make  room  for 
the  permrmance,  my  noble  senors." 

On  this  the  old  gipsy  thrununed 
his  guitar,  and  clashed  his  cymbab 
with  redoubled  vigour ;  and  Palomita 
clattered  her  castanets,  twirled  her 
supple  form,   and  leapt   from   the 
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would  certainly  have  excited  a  very 
saint  into  raving  fits  of  rapture. 

The  people  of  colder  and  more 
northern  climes  may  admire  the 
dances  of  Spain  as  they  are  decendy 
exhibited  on  the  stage ;  but  it  is  a 
Spaniard  only  if  ho,  from  deep  en- 
tiiusiasm  and  national  vanity,  can, 
with  unabashed  fkoe  and  nnaverted 
eye,  stand  before  a  gipsy  girl  while 
dancing  their  glorious  fandango.  The 
pantomime  is  one  series  of  move- 
ments  exhibiting  ardent  and  volup- 
tuous passion.  The  dancers  never 
touch  each  other  with  the  hand ;  the 
whole  thinff  consists  in  the  look,  the 
gesture,  and  the  attitude.  La  Palo- 
mita*s  performance  on  the  present 
occasion  was  super-excellent,  and  the 
enraptured  crowd  insisted  on  a  dou- 
ble encore. 

While  all  were  applauding  in  a 
delirium  of  delight,  she  sei^  the 
greasy  cap  on  the  (Dojuelo's  head,  and 
went  round  the  circle  to  collect  the 
contributions  of  her  admirers.  Every 
body  was  giving  to  his  utmost,  and 
she  was  fuU  of  courtesies  and  thanks ; 
when,  midway,  raising  her  eyes  to 
the  first-floor  window  of  the  tavern, 
her  natural  gipsy  greed  of  money 
was  for  the  moment  forgotten.  She 
stopped  short,  with  her  gaze  riveted 
upon  two  persons  iidio  were  leaning 
forward  on  the  wooden  balcony:  it 
was  Don  Pablo  and  his  mend 
Benito  Romero. 

"  Here,  my  little  dear,  mv  very 
bird  of  Paradise,  take  this  lx>r  thy 
pains ;  and  mayest  thou  live  a  hun- 
dred years  to  dance  after  the  same 
fashion  I** 

The  painter,  as  he  said  this,  threw 
down  a  golden  doubloon.  Don  Pa- 
blo gave  her  a  kind  nod  of  the  head, 
and  both  retired  into  the  room,  and 
shut  the  window.  For  a  moment 
she  gazed  at  the  window,  and  then 
looked  down  at  the  greasy  cap  which 
contained  the  bright  doubloon.  She 
thouffht  that  the  laovertv  •  stricken 


were  busily  employed ;  they  were  in 
the  midst  of  preparati<m  for  their 
departure  from  Madrid.  Booka, 
clothes,  uniforms,  papers,  opcB  bozn, 
actually  filled  the  apartinent 

''  Ualloar  said  La  Falomita,  on 
opening  the  door,  "  here  is  a  ntig^tj 
preparation  for  gentlemen  who  are 
obliged  to  travel  a-fooC** 

£kin  Pablo  took  her  by  the  hand, 
and  led  her  into  the  room. 

^  May  Crod  have  you,  noble  senon, 
ever  in  His  hol^  keeping,**  said,  meek- 
ly, the  Palomtta,  with  a  bend  of  the 
knee,  in  the  Oriental  and  g^ 
fashion.  ^'  In  extending  your  gene- 
rosity to  the  poor  gipsy  giri  you 
have,  perchance,  done  what  vou  lit- 
tle heeded.  You  threw  down  a 
5 olden  doubloon,  which  vou,  no 
oubt,  never  intended ;  and  I  eome 
to  return  it." 

''Valgame  diosT  exdaimed  the 
painter;  ^  thou  art  a  good  drl,  after 
all.  Keep,  mv  dear  child,  die  doub- 
loon ;  I  intended  to  give  it  thee,  and 
now  take  this  other  for  thy  hon^." 

''Thanks,  my  lord!  thankir 
cried  the  astonished  gipsy  giri ;  ''yoa 
are  now,  it  seems,  b^me  rich  ?** 

"  Ay,  ay ;  we  are  rich  and  happj^ 
observed  the  painter.  "  Thv  mt- 
diction  has  been  partly  fulfilled; 
and,  no  doubt,  ere  long,  Don  Tm^Ao 
de  Penaparda  wiU  be  a  grandee  of 
Spain.** 

""  That  I  foresaw,**  answered  the 
other, ''  at  the  first  glance.** 

''  Dost  see  that  splendid  uniform 
on  the  bed?**  askedBenito;  ''thit 
is  his.  And  here,  my  little  jewel,  u 
his  appointment,  wUh  the  kii^'i 
sign  manual.  The  count  onlv  yes- 
terday received  a  handsome  order  on 
the  royal  treasurer,  and  is  eooi- 
manded  to  join  instantly  his  regi- 
ment at  Murviedro.  Ay,  ay,  bj 
Sueen  of  Gitanas,  thou  hast  foretold 
U  truly,  although  the  aoeptic  eoont 
paid  little  heed  to  thy  prediotioni.** 

'« At  Murviedro  P*^  m^  the  ffTOBT. 
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RJomita  looked  at  the  picture  with 
t  woe  sentiment  of  jealousy. 

"What  beautiful  hair— whit  lus- 
trous  eyes!"  said  the  girl,  scarcely 
conscious  that  she  was  speaking. 
«  Who  may  she  be,  cabaUero  ?" 

Don  Pablo  started  at  the  ques- 
tion ;  Benito  answered, — 

"  Egad,  my  little  jewel,  I  don't 
know  myself^  though  I  have  been  at 
tomepams  to  paint  it."* 

**  Whoever  she  be,"  she  replied, 
irith  emphasis  and  solemnity  of  man- 
ner, **  do  not  trust  her,  don  cabal- 
lero !  A  fair  woman  will  one  day 
betray  yon." 

"  She  betray  me  I"  exclaimed  Don 
Pablo,  indignantly.  "  Never !  She 
is  the  saint  at  whose  shrine  I  shall 
henceforth  worship." 

'•Nevertheless,  said  the  gipsy 
calmly,  **  take  heed  of  my  prediction : 
a  fiiir  woman,  even  like  ner  whose 
features  I  now  behold,  will  betray 
yon  r 

"  I  do  not  believe  it,"  said  Don 
Pablo,  with  rising  warmth  ;  '^  and 
l^ve  no  wish  to  have  my  fortune 
told  a  second  time.  They  are  cU- 
morous  for  your  return  below,  my 
dear  girl ;  so  fiu-e  thee  well." 

The  young  girl  blushed  scarlet 
deep  at  being  so   unceremoniously 


"  I  go,"  she  answered,  meekly. 

"Yes,"  said  Benito;  "farewell, 
most  beautiful  of  gipsies.  When 
next  we  meet,  thou  shalt  sit  to  me 
w  the  picture  of  a  Bacchante,  and  I 
^llinm  thy  fwce  con  amarer 

"YoxL  depart,  then,"  she  asked, 
turning  to  Don  Pablo,  "  for  Mur- 
Ttedro?" 

"re^"  was  the  reply;  "we  de- 
i^rt^to-ma^-row's  dawn." 

"^Jben  max^  Q^d  have  you  in  His 
My  keeping  l^*  said  the  girl,  as  she 
W^  the  apartment;  but  Don 
jWiw^o^  fliuch  occupied  to  dis- 
^^«^^nd  lingeriDg  look. 
^rJ"^  "^rae,  JDon  fablo,"  oh- 
Kr?ed_the  painter,-   "  it  is  no  d«»  t^ 


"  Because,"  added  the  count,  *♦  I 
love  her  to  distraction." 

**  Well,  well,"  said  Benito;  "  you 
are  certainly  handsome,  and  there  is 
no  great  harm  in  loving  the  lady; 
and  be  assured  that,  some  of  these 
days,  she  will  smilingly  extend  her . 
hand  to  you,  so  as  to  enable  you  to 
reach  even  her  exalted  station." 

"Never — never  I"  answered  the 
count,  despondingly.  "  I  would 
wilUngly  yield  up  the  best  half  of 
my  existence  to  know  who  she  is, 
and  to  have  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing to  her  the  deep  and  fervent 
gratitude  of  my  heart." 

"  And  of  your  love — ^hum !"  ob- 
served the  painter,  drily. 

"  I  have  a  dreadful  suspicion," 
said  the  count,  "  that  she  is  mar- 
ried!" 

"  What  I  one,  so  young,  married  P" 
exclaimed  the  painter ;  "  why  she 
cannot  be  more  than  sixteen  years  of 
age!" 

"  Notwithstanding  that,  how  firm 
and  calm  her  manner  was,  as  if  she 
had  long  known  the  usages  of  the 
world,  and  been  accustomed  to  com- 
mand. A  young  girl  could  never 
have  spoken  as  she  spoke !" 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  the  painter,  doj;- 
gedly, "  that,  whatever  her  station  is, 
she  is  free.  She  never  can  have 
been  married,  for  she  is  too  young  to 
be  a  widow !" 

"  What  makes  you,  Benito,  say  so 
with  such  confidence  ?" 

"  Because  I  had  my  eye  upon  her 
during^  the  whole  time  of  the  con- 
versation. She  drew  off  the  glove 
from  her  left  hand,  which  was  cer- 
tainly the  very  model  of  a  hand,  of 
which  Venus  herself  would  not  have 
been  ashamed;  and,  although  there 
was  on  the  first  finger  a  splendid 
enamelled  and  jewelled  ring,  there 
assuredly  was  no  marriage-ring." 

"  Then  what  meant  the  deep 
mourning  in  which  she  was  attired  r* 

"Why,  Don  Pablo,"  cried  the 
Tiainter.    "  I   am   surprised  at  you. 
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It  was  in  the  gardens  of  the  Taile- 
lies  that  I  met  with  an  old  college 
friend.  He  was  promenading  a  young 
lady,  who  seemed  to  me  to  have 
some  difficulty  in  making  herself  un- 
derstood, and  still  more  in  under- 
standing her  cavalier.  They  soon 
parted  company,  and  my  old  ac- 
quaintance came  up  to  me,  and  com- 
plained of  the  difficulties  he  found  in 
sneaking  the  French  language.  **  I 
always  had  a  had  memory,  you  know, 
hut  I  can  rememher  facts  hetter 
than  ujords,**  I  should  have  instantly 
recognised  my  man  hy  this  expression 
alone.  He  went  hy  the  name  of 
**  The  Man  of  Facts**  when  he  was 
at  College ;  and  it  was  to  this  alone 
that  he  ascrihed  all  superiority.  To 
possess  more  facts  than  one*s  neigh- 
hour  was  to  have  the  greatest  advan- 
tage over  him.  When  asked  how  he 
got  through  his  examination,  he  re- 
plied, **  Well  enough ;"  hut  regretted 
that  he  had  not  so  many  fiicts  as  the 
professors  who  examined  him :  and  he 
sighed  for  his  want  of  memory. 

Now,  nothing  can  he  more  er- 
roneous than  were  his  ideas  upon  the 
suhject.  A  man  may  possess  an  im- 
mense number  of  facts,  and  he  a  very 
great  goose.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
memory, — ^the  one  purely  mechanical, 
which  tnose  possess  who  retain  names, 
dates,  and  some  facts, — the  other  is 
the  result  of  an  impression  made 
upon  the  feelings ;  and  the  complaint 
of  wani  of  memory  is  in  general  no- 
thing more  than  obtuseness  of  an  im- 
portant portion  of  the  intellectual  fa- 
culties. Few  clever  men  complain 
of  want  of  memory,  or  find  difficulty 
in  retaining  those  things  which  form 
a  part  or  parcel  of  their  intellectual 
enjojrments. 


about  it ;  his  eyes  have  passed  over 
it,  but  it  has  not  passed  through  thoK 
portals  to  be  indelibly  stamped  upon 
the  sensorium.  His  ear  may,  perhaos, 
again  recognise  the  sound  of  the 
words,  but  still  the  thii^  itself  has 
escaped  his  memory,  and  from  the 
best  of  all  reasons — that  it  was  nerer 
there.  The  want  of  memory  of 
which  such  complain,  may  he  com- 
pared to  FalstafTs deafness,  "Bather 
out,  please  you.  It  is  the  disease  of 
not  listening,  the  malady  of  not 
marking,  that  I  am  troubled  withal.** 

He  who  has  summed  up  every  thing 
and  placed  all  tilings  in  their  true 
light,  has  not  been  vranting  in  the 
true  definition  of  memory.  When 
the  Ghost  says  to  Hamlet,  "Remem- 
ber me,'*  he  replies,  "  Yes,  as  long  as 
memory  holds  a  place  in  thb  dis- 
tracted ^lobe.** 

Here  u  precisely  what  we  contaid 
for,  viz.  that  true  memory  is  made 
up  of  impression.  Sudi  is  implied 
in  the  tone  of  Hamlet's  reply,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  tomi  it, 
that  nothing  less  than  the  dissolution 
of  the  moral  and  physical  world 
could  prevent  him  from  remembering 
the  scene  which  he  had  just  witnened. 
It  became  hereafter  no  matter  of  will 
with  him  to  do  so.  To  tell  him  to 
forget  it  or  to  remember  it,  would  be 
s^onymous.  It  formed  from  that 
tune  a  portion  of  his  moral  existence, 
inseparable  but  by  ^eral  dissolu- 
tion. It  is  precisely  tne  same  in  other 
matters,  that  which  has  made  a  veiy 
strong  impression  is  never  forgotten; 
it  may  not  always  be  at  hand,  but 
it  is  still  there :  circumstances  may 
again  call  it  forth,  fresh  as  it  was 
deposited  in  the  stordiouse  of  the 
mind.    The  man/witiiout  [memory  is 
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FoRTUKB,  smiling  at  parting  upon 
Monsieur  de  Balibari,  enabled  nim 
to  win  a  handsome  sum  with  his 
faro  bank. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
the  carriage  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Balibari  drew  up  as  usual  at  the  door 
of  his  hotel ;  and  the  chevalier,  who 
was  at  his  window,  seeing  the  chariot 
arrive,  came  down  the  stairs  in  his 
usual  stately  manner. 

"  Where  is  my  rascal,  Ambrose  P" 
said  he,  looking  round  and  not  find- 
ing his  servant  to  open  the  door. 

**  I  will  let  down  the  steps  for 
your  honour,"  said  a  gendarme  who 
was  standing  by  the  carriage,;  and 
no  sooner  had  the  chevalier  entered, 
than  the  officer  jumped  in  after  him, 
another  mounted  the  box  by  the 
coachman,  and  the  latter  began  to 
drive. 

"  Grood  gracious  1"  said  the  che- 
valier, "  what  is  this  ?" 

"  You  are  going  to  drive  to  the 
frontier,**  said  the  gemTarme^  touch- 
ing his  hat. 

"  It  is  shameful — infamous !  I  in- 
sist upon  being  put  down  at  the 
Austrian  ambassador's  house  I** 

"  I  have  orders  to  gag  your  honour 
if  you  cry  out,"  said  the  gend'arme. 

"  All  Europe  shall  hear  of  this !" 
said  the  chevalier,  in  a  fury. 

"  As  you  please,"  answered  the 
officer,  and  then  both  relapsed  into 
silence. 

The  silence  was  not  broken  between 
Berlin  and  Potzdam,  through  which 
place  the  chevalier  passed  as  his 
majesty  was  reviewing  his  guards 
there,  and  the  reirimentji  nf  Knlnw. 


Potzdam  when,  boom!    the  alann 
cannon  began  to  roar. 

**  It  is  a  deserter !"  said  the  officer. 

*'  Is  it  possible  ?"  said  the  chevalier, 
and  sunk  back  into  his  carriage  agaia. 

Hearing  the  sound  of  the  guns  the 
common  people  came  out  along  the 
road  with  fowling-pieces  and  pitch- 
forks, in  hopes  to  catch  the  tmant 
The  gentTarmes  looked  very  anxioos 
to  be  on  the  look-out  for  him  too. 
The  price  of  a  deserter  was  fifty 
crowns  to  those  who  brought  him  in. 

"  Confer,  sir,"  said  the  chevah'er 
to  the  police-officer  in  the  canity 
with  him,  **  that  you  long  to  be  nd 
of  me  from  whom  you  can  get  no- 
thing, and  to  be  on  the  look-out  for 
the  deserter  who  may  bring  you  in 
fifty  crowns?  Why  not  tell  the 
postilion  to  push  on?  You  mar 
land  me  at  the  frontier  and  get  back 
to  your  hunt  all]  the  sooner."  The 
officer  told  the  postilion  to  set  on, 
but  the  way  seemed  intolerably  long 
to  the  chevalier.  Once  or  twice  be 
thought  he  heard  the  noise  of  hone 
galloping  behind :  his  own  horses  did 
not  seem  to  fi;o  two  miles  an  hour, 
but  they  did  go.  The  black  and 
white  barriers  came  in  view  at  last 
hard  by  BrQck,  and  opposite  them 
the  green  and  yellow  of  Saxony. 
The  Saxon  custom-house  officers 
came  out. 

*'  I  have  no  luggage,**  said  the 
chevalier. 

'*  The  gentlenuui  has  nothing  con- 
traband,** said  the  Prussian  offlcen, 
grinning,  and  took  their  leave  of 
uieir  prisoner  with  much  respect 

Thp   r.hpvAliAr   da   Balihftri  mre 
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bk  journey  for  fhat  eq>itaL    I  need 
not  (ell  yoa  that  /was  the  chevalier. 


nS  CBEVAUER  DI  BAUBARX 
TO  REDMOND  BAKRY»  ESQUIRE,  OBNIIL- 
HOlfMB  ANGLAIS. 

"  A  CHStel  det  3  Gmrowiw,  a  Drttde, 
en  Sojt* 

"  Nephew  Redmond,— Tbis  comes  to 
Toa  by  a  sure  hsod,  do  other  than  Mr. 
Lompit  of  the  English  mission,  who  is 
acquaiDted,  as  all  Berlin  will  be  direcilj, 
with  o«r  wonderftil  story.  They  only 
know  half  as  yet :  they  only  know  that  a 
deasfter  went  off  in  my  clothes,  sod  all 
are  io  adnai ration  of  your  cleverness  and 
valoar. 

«'  1  ooofess  that  for  two  hoars  after 
yoar  departure  I  lay  io  bed  io  do  small 
trepidation,  thinking  whether  bis  majesty 
might  have  a  fancy  to  send  roe  to  Span- 
dau,  for  the  freak  of  which  we  both  had 
been  gailty .  But  in  that  case  1  had  taken 
my  precautions;  I  had  written  a  statement 
of  the  case  to  my  chief,  the  Austrian 
mhuster,  with  the  fbll  and  true  story 
bow  yon  had  been  set  to  spy  upon  me, 
bow  you  turned  out  to  be  my  very  near 
lelaotitre,  how  yon  bad  been  kidnapped 
mmrs^lf  into  the  service,  and  how  we 
both  had  determined  to  efl^ct  your  escape. 
The  Uugh  would  have  been  so  much 
gainst  the  king,  that  be  never  would  have 
dared  to  lay  a  finger  upon  me.  What 
would  Monsieur  de  Voltaire  have  said  to 
such  an  act  of  tyranny  1 

••  Bnt  it  was  a  lucky  day,  and  every 
thing  has  turned  out  to  my  wish.  As  I 
lay  ra  my  bed  two  and  a  half  hours  after 

?Mir  departure,  in  cornea  your  ex-captain 
otsdorff.  *  Redmont  !*  says  he,  in  his 
tnp«rioqs  High  Dutch  way,  *  are  you 
there  V  No  answer.  «  The  rogue  is 
gone  out,'  said  he  ;  and  straightway 
makes  for  my  red  box  where  1  keep  my 
love-letters,  my  glass  eye  which  I  used 
to  wear,  my  favourite  lucky  dice  with 
which  I  threw  the  thirteen  mains  at 
Prague  ;  my  two  sets  of  Paris  teeth,  and 
my  other  private  matters  that  you  know 

**  Ho  first  tried  a  bunch  of  keys,  but 
Doae  of  tbem  would  fit  the  little  English 
lock.  Then  my  gentleman  takes  out  of 
bis  pocket  a  chisel  and  hammer,  and  falls 
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**  Then  I  ring  all  the  bella  in  the  bouse  ; 
and   shout,   and    swear,    and    scream, 

*  Thieves !  —thieves  ! — landlord  \  — mur- 
der! —fire  !'  until  the  whole  household 
come  tumbling  up  the  suira.  *  Where 
is  my  servant  r  roar  I.  *  Who  dares  to 
rob  me  in  open  day  ?  Look  at  the  villain 
whom  I  find  in  the  act  of  breaking  my 
cbest  open  !  Send  for  the  police,  send 
far  bis  Excellency  the  Austrian  minister  1 
all  Europe  shall  know  of  this  insult !' 

"  *  Dear  heaven !'  says  the  landlord, 

*  we  saw  you  go  away  three  hours  ago  !* 

"  *  Afs  /•  say  I ;  *  why,  man,  I  have 
been  in  bed  all  the  morning.  1  am  ill— . 
I  have  taken  physic — 1  have  not  left  the 
house  this  morning!  Where  is  that 
scoundrel  Ambrose  ?  But,  stop  !  where 
are  my  clothes  and  wig  V  for  I  was  stand- 
ing before  them  in  my  chamber-gown 
and  stockings,  with  my  night-cap  on. 

«*  *  I  have  it— 1  have  it !'  says  a  little 
obamber-maid  ;  *  Ambrose  is  off  io  your 
hooour*B  dress.' 

"  '  And  my  money— my  money !'  says 
I ;  «  where  is  my  purse  with  forty-eight 
fredericks  in  it  1  But  we  have  one  of 
the  villains  left     Officers,  seize  him !' 

"  *  It's  the  young  Herr  von  Potxdorff!* 
says  the  landlord,  more  and  more  asto- 
nished. 

"  «  What !  a  gentleman  breaking  open 
my  trunk  with  hammer  and  chisel  — im- 
possible!' 

"  Ilerr  von  Potzdorff  was  returning  to 
life  by  this  time,  with  a  swelling  on  bis 
skull  as  big  as  a  saucepan  ;  and  the 
officers  carried  him  off,  and  the  judge 
who  was  sent  for  dressed  a  proces  verbal 
of  the  matter,  and  I  demanded  a  copy  of 
it,  which  I  sent  forthwith  to  my  ambas- 
sador. 

"  I  was  kept  a  prisoner  to  my  room  the 
next  day,  and  a  judge,  a  general,  and  a 
host  of  lawyers,  officers,  and  officials, 
wera  set  upon  me  to  bully,  perplex, 
threaten,  and  cajole  me.  I  said  it  was 
true  you  had  told  me  that  you  bad  been 
kidnapped  into  the  service,  that  I  thought 
you  were  released  from  it,  and  that  I  had 
you  with  Uie  best  recommendations.  I 
appealed  to  my  minister,  who  was  bound 
to  come  to  my  aid  ;  and,  to  make  a  long 
story  short,  poor  Poudorff  is  now  on  bis 
way  to  Spandau ;  and  his  uncle,  the 
elder  Potzdorff,  has  brought  me  five 
hundred    louis.  with  a  humble  request 
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and  I  kept  my  resolution  then  made 
never  to  fall  more  into  the  hands  of 
any  recruiter,  and  thenceforth  and 
for  ever  to  be  a  gentleman. 

With  this  sum  of  money,  and  a 
good  run  of  luck  which  ensued  pre- 
sently, we  were  enabled  to  make  no 
ungenteel  figure.  My  uncle  speedily 
joined  me  at  the  inn  at  Dresden, 
where,  under  pretence  of  illness,  I 
had  kept  ouiet  until  his  arrival ;  and, 
as  the  Chevalier  de  Balibari  was 
in  particular  good  odour  at  the  court 
of  Dresden  (having  been  an  intimate 
acquaintance  of  tne  late  monarch 
the  Elector,  King  of  Poland,  the  most 
dissolute  and  agreeable  of  European 
princes),  I  was  speedily  in  the  very 
best  society  of  tne  Saxon  capital, 
where  I  may  say  that  my  own  per- 
son and  manners,  and  the  singukuity 
of  the  adventures  in  which  I  had  been 
a  hero,  made  me  especially  welcome. 
There  was  not  a  party  of  the  nobilitpr 
to  which  the  two  gentlemen  of  Bah- 
bari  were  not  invited.  I  had  the 
honour  of  kissing  hands  and  being 
graciously  received  at  court  by  the 
elector,  and  I  wrote  home  to  my 
mother  such  a  flaming  description  of 
my  prosperity,  that  the  good  soul  very 
nearly  forgot  her  celestial  welfare 
and  her  confessor,  the  Rev.  Joshua 
Jowls,  in  order  to  come  after  me 
to  Germany ;  but  travelling  was  very 
difficult  in  those  days,  and  so  we  were 
spared  the  arrival  of  the  good  lady. 

I  think  the  soul  of  Harry  Barry, 
my  father,  who  was  always  so  gen- 
teel in  his  turn  of  mind,  must  have 
rejoiced  to  see  the  position  which  I 
now  occupied.  AU  the  women  anxi- 
ous to  receive  me,  all  the  men  in  a 
fury;  hobnobbing  with  dukes  and 
counts  at  supper,  dancing  minuets 
with  high  well-bom  baronesses  (as 
they  absurdly  call  themselves  in 
Grermany),  with  lovely  excellencies, 
nay,    with    highnesses    and    trans- 


pipe-clayed,  and  whose  abommaUe 
rations  of  small-beer  and  souerkroat 
I  had  swallowed  for  five  years. 

Having  won  an  English  chariot 
from  an  Italian  gentleman  at  play, 
my  uncle  had  our  arms  paiirted  on 
the  panels  in  a  more  spkndid  way 
than  ever,  surmounted  (as  we  mete 
descended  from  the  ancient  kingi) 
with  an  Irish  crown  of  the  most 
splendid  size  and  gilding.  I  had  this 
crown  in  lieu  of  a  coronet  engraved 
on  a  large  amethyst  signet-ring  worn 
on  my  mre-finger ;  ai^  I  don't  mind 
confessing  that!  used  to  say  the  jewel 
had  been  in  my  fiunily  for  sevenl 
thousand  years,  having  originally 
belonged  to  my  direct  ancestor,  Iw 
late  Majesty  King  Brian  Bom,  or 
Barry.  I  warrant  the  l^^ends  of  the 
Herald's  College  are  not  more  au- 
thentic than  nunc  was. 

At  first  the  minister  and  the  gen- 
tlemen at  the  English  hotel  usra  to 
be  rather  shy  of  us  two  Irish  noble- 
men, and  questioned  our  pretensions 
to  rank.  The  minister  was  a  lord's 
son,  it  is  true,  but  he  was  likewise  a 
grocer's  grandson,  and  so  I  told  him 
at  Count  Lobkowitz's  masquende. 
My  uncle,  like  a  noble  gentleman  as 
he  was,  knew  the  pedigree  of  evenr 
considerable  family  in  Europe.  He 
said  it  was  the  only  knowledge  be- 
fitting a  gentleman ;  and,  when  we 
were  not  at  cards,  we  would  pass  houn 
over  Gwillim  or  D'Hozier  reading 
the  genealogies,  learning  the  blaaons, 
and  making  ourselves  acquainted 
with  the  relationships  of  our  clan. 
Alas  I  the  noble  sdenoe  is  goii^  into 
disrepute  now ;  so  are  cards,  without 
which  studies  and  pastimes  I  can 
hardly  conceive  how  a  man  of  honour 
can  exist. 

My  first  affair  of  honour  with  a 
man  of  undoubted  fashion  was  on  the 
score  of  my  nobility  with  young  Sir 
Rumford  Bumford  of  the  E^^ 
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I  tcx^  to  the  basinesB,  as  basineBs  it 
eertainly  is.  For  though  it  seetru  all 
pleasure,  yet  I  assure  any  low-bred 
persons  who  may  chance  to  read  this, 
that  we,  their  betters,  have  to  work 
as  well  as  they ;  though  I  did  not 
rise  until  noon,  yet  had  I  not  been 
up  at  play  until  long  past  midnight? 
Biany  a  tmie  have  we  come  home  to 
bed  as  the  troops  were  marching  out 
to  early  parade ;  and,  oh  !  it  did  my 
heart  good  to  hear  the  bugles  blow- 
ing the  reveUU  before  dav-break,  or 
to  see  the  re^ments  marcning  out  to 
exercise,  and  think  that  I  was  no 
lon^r  bound  to  that  disgusting  dis- 
dphne,  but  restored  to  my  natural 
station. 

I  came  into  it  at  once,  and  as  if  I 
had  never  done  any  thing  else  all  my 
life.  I  had  a  gentleman  to  wait  upon 
me,  a  French /ri»eMr  to  dress  my  hair 
of  a  morning ;  I  knew  the  taste  of 
chocolate  as  by  intuition  almost,  and 
could  distinguish  between  the  right 
Spanish  and  the  French  before  I  had 
been  a  week  in  my  new  position ;  I 
had  rings  on  all  my  fingers,  watches 
in  both  my  fobs,  canes,  trinkets,  and 
snufiT-boxes  of  all  sorts,  and  each  out- 
vying the  other  in  elegance ;  I  had 
the  finest  natural  taste  for  lace  and 
china  of  any  man  I  ever  knew.  I 
could  judge  a  horse  as  well  as  any 
Jew  dealer  in  Germany ;  in  shooting 
and  athletic  exercises  I  was  un- 
rivaUed ;  I  could  not  spell,  but  I  could 
speak  Grerman  and  French  cleverly ; 
r  had  at  the  least  twelve  suits  of 
clothes ;  three  richly  embroidered 
with  gold,  two  laced  with  silver,  a 
garnet-coloured  velvet  pelisse  lined 
with  sable;  one  of  French  grey,  silver- 
laced  and  lined  with  chinchilla.  I 
had  damask  morning-robes,  to  which 
a  peacock's  tail  is  as  sober  as  a 
Qtaker*s  drab  skirt.  I  took  lessons 
on  the  guitar,  and  sang  French 
catches  exquisitely.  Where,  in  fact, 
was  there  a  more  accomplished  gen- 
tleman than  Redmond  de  Bali- 
bari? 

All  these  luxuries  becomins  my 


of  Europe  the  Count  Alessandro 
Pippi,  as  skilf\il  a  player  as  ever 
was  seen,  but  he  turned  out  a  sad 
knave  latterly,  and  I  have  discovered 
that  his  countship  was  a  mere  im- 
poster.  My  uncle  was  maimed,  as  I 
have  said ;  Pippi,  like  all  impostors, 
was  a  coward ;  it  was  my  unrivalled 
skill  with  the  sword,  and  readiness 
to  use  it,  that  maintained  the  repu- 
tation of  the  firm,  so  to  speak,  and 
silenced  many  a  timid  gambler  who 
mi^ht  have  hesitated  to  pay  his 
losmgs.  We  always  played  on  pa- 
role with  any  body ;  any  person,  that 
is,  of  honour  and  noble  lineage.  We 
never  pressed  for  our  winnings  <r 
declined  to  receive  promissory  notes 
in  lieu  of  gold.  But  woe  to  the  man 
who  did  not  p^  when  the  note  be- 
came duel  Kedmond  de  Balibari 
was  sure  to  wait  upon  him  with  his 
bill,  and  I  promise  you  there  were 
very  few  bad  debts ;  on  the  contrary, 
gentlemen  were  grateful  to  us  for 
our  forbearance,  and  our  character  for 
honour  stood  unimpeached.  In  later 
times  a  vulgar  national  prejudice  has 
chosen  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  men  of  honour  engaged  in 
the  profession  of  play ;  but  I  speak 
of  the  good  old  days  in  Europe,  be- 
fore the  cowardice  of  the  French 
aristocracy  (in  the  shameful  Revo- 
lution, wnicn  served  them  right) 
brought  discredit  and  ruin  upon  our 
order.  They  cry  fie  now  upon  men 
engaged  in  play;  but  I  should  like 
to  know  how  much  more  honourable 
their  modes  of  livelihood  are  than 
ours.  The  broker  at  the  Exchange 
who  bulls  and  bears,  and  buys  and 
sells,  and  dabbles  with  lying  loans, 
and  trades  on  state-secrets,  what  is 
he  but  a  gamester  ?  The  merchant 
who  deals  in  teas  and  tallow,  is  he 
any  better  ?  His  bales  of  dirty  indigo 
are  his  dice,  his  cards  come  up  every 
year  instead  of  every  ten  minutes, 
and  the  sea  is  his  green  table.  You 
call  the  profession  of  the  law  an 
honourable  one,  where  a  man  will 
lie  for  any  bidder,  lie  down  poverty 
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down  before  the  baize  and  challen^ 
all  comers,  his  mone^r  against  theirs, 
his  fortune  against  theirs,  is  proscribed 
by  your  modern  moral  world.  It  is 
a  conspiracy  of  the  middle-classes 
against  gentlemen  —  it  is  only  the 
shopkeeper  cant  which  is  to  go  down 
nowadays.  I  sa^  that  play  was  an 
institution  of  chivalry,  it  has  been 
wrecked  along  with  other  privileges 
of  men  of  birth.*  When  Seingalt 
engaged  a  man  for  six-and-thirty 
hours  without  leaving  the  table,  I 
vow  I  think  it  was  a  glorious  tourna- 
ment, and  what  the  ingenious  person 
who  has  lately  written  loanhoe  calls 
"  21,  passage  of  arms."  How  have  we 
had  the  best  blood,  and  the  brightest 
eves,  too,  of  £u rope  throbbing  round 
tne  table  as  I  and  my  unde  have 
held  the  cards  and  the  bank  against 
some  terrible  player,  who  was  match- 
ing some  thousands  out  of  his  millions 
against  our  all  which  was  there  on 
the  baize !  When  we  engaged  that 
daring  Alexis  Kosslofisky,  and  won 
seven  thousand  louis  in  a  single 
coup,  had  we  lost,  we  should  have 
been  beggars  the  next  day ;  when  he 
lost,  he  was  only  a  village  and  a  few 
hundred  serfs  in  pawn  the  worse. 
When  at  Toeplitz,  the  Duke  of  Cour- 
land  brought  fourteen  lacqueys  each 
with  four  bags  of  florins,  and  chal- 
lenged our  bank  to  pla^  against  the 
sealed  bags,  what  did  we  ask  P 
"  Sir,"  said  we,  "  we  have  but  eighty 
thousand  florins  in  bank,  or  two 
hundred  thousand  at  three  months ; 
if  your  highnesses  bags  do  not  contain 
more  than  eighty  thousand,  we  will 
meet  you;"  and  we  did,  and  after 
eleven  hours*  play,  in  which  our 
bank  was  at  one  time  reduced  to  two 
hundred  and  three  ducats,  we  won 


position  than  Redmond  Barry  then ; 
and  when  the  Duke  of  Courhmd  lost, 
he  was  pleased  to  say  that  we  had 
won  nobly ;  and  so  we  had,  and  wpsoX 
nobly  what  we  won. 

At  this  period  my  uncle,  who  at- 
tended mass  every  day  regularly,  al- 
ways put  ten  florins  into  the  box; 
wherever  we  went,  the  tavern-keepers 
made  us  more  welcome  than  royal 
princes.  We  used  to  give  away  the 
broken  meat  from  our  suppersanddin- 
ners  to  scores  of  beggars  who  blessed 
us.  Every  man  who  held  my  horse  or 
cleaned  my  boots  got  a  ducat  for  his 
pains.  I  was,  I  may  say,  the  author 
of  our  common  good  fortune,  byjwrt' 
ting  boldness  into  our  play.  Rppi 
was  a  faint-hearted  fellow,  who  was 
always  cowardly  when  he  b^an  to 
win.  My  uncle  (I  speak  with  great 
respect  of  him)  was  too  much  of  a 
devotee,  and  too  much  of  a  martinet 
at  play  ever  to  win  greaify.  His 
mond  courage  was  imquestionable,  hut 
his  daring  was  not  sufficient  Both 
of  these  my  seniors  very  soon  ac- 
knowledged me  to  be  their  chief^  asd 
hence  the  style  of  splendour  I  have 
described. 

I  have  mentioned  H.I.H.  the 
Princess  Frederica  Amelia,  who  was 
affected  b^  my  success  and  shall 
always  think  with  gratitude  of  the 
protection  with  which  that  exalted 
lady  honoured  me.  She  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  play,  as  indeed  were 
the  ladies  of  almost  idl  the  courts  in 
Europe  in  those  days,  and  hence 
would  often  arise  no  small  troahle 
to  us;  for  the  truth  must  be  told, 
that  ladies  love  to  play,  oertainlj, 
but  not  to  pay.  The  point  of  hononr 
is  not  understood  hy  the  charming 
sex;  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
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foprteen  thousand  louis  by  such 
fulures  of  payment.  A  princess  of 
a  ducal  house  ^ve  us  paste  instead 
of  diamonds,  which  she  had  solemnly 
pledged  to  us;  another  organised  a 
robbery  of  the  crown  jewels,  and 
would  have  chaiged  the  theft  upon 
us,  bm  for  Pippi  s  caution,  who  nad 
kept  beck  a  note  of  hand  "  her  High 
Transparency  **  gave  us,  and  sent  it  to 
his  ambassador,  by  which  precaution 
1  do  believe  our  necks  were  saved.  A 
third  lady  of  high  (but  not  princely) 
rank,  after  I  had  won  a  considerable 
sum  in  diamonds  and  pearls  from 
her,  sent  her  lover  with  a  band  of 
cut-throats  to  waylay  me,  and  it  was 
only  by  extraordinary  courage,  skill, 
and  good  luck,  that  I  escaped  from 
these  villains,  wounded  myself,  but 
leaving  the  chief  aggressor  dead  on 
the  ground.  My  sword  entered  his 
eye  and  broke  there,  and  the  villains 
who  were  with  him  fled  seeing  their 
chief  fall.  They  might  have  finished 
me  else,  for  I  had  now  no  weapon 
of  defence. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  our  life, 
for  all  its  splendour,  was  one  of  ex- 
treme danger  and  difficulty,  requiring 
high  talents  and  courage  for  success ; 
and  often,  when  we  were  in  a  full 
vein  of  success,  we  were  suddenly 
driven  from  our  ground  on  account 
of  some  freak  of  a  reigning  prince, 
some  intrigue  of  a  disappointed  mis- 
tress, or  some  quarrel  with  the  police 
minister.  If  the  latter  personage 
were  not  bribed  or  won  over,  nothing 
was  more  common  than  for  us  to 
receive  a  sudden  order  of  departure, 
and  so,  perforce,  we  lived  a  wander- 
ingand  desultory  life. 

Though  the  gains  of  such  a  life 
are,  as  1  have  said,  very  great,  yet 
the  expenses  are  enormous.  Our 
appearance  and  retinue  was  too  splen- 
did for  the  narrow  mind  of  1  ippi, 
who  was  always  crying  out  at  my 
extravairance,  thouffh  oblitred  to  own 


accepted  our  bills.  Sometimes,  too, 
we  were  hit  very  hard.  A  bank  is  a 
certainty  almost^  but  now  and  then  a 
bad  day  will  come;  and  men  who 
have  the  courage  of  good  fortime, 
at  least,  ought  to  meet  bad  luck  well : 
the  former,  believe  me,  is  the  harder 
task  of  the  two. 

One  of  these  evil  chances  befell  us 
in  the  Duke  of  Baden*s  territory  at 
Maunheim.  Pippi,  who  was  always 
on  the  look-out  lor  business,  offered 
to  make  a  bank  at  the  inn  where  we 
put  up,  and  where  the  officers  of  the 
duke*8  cuirassiers  supped ;  and  some 
small  play  accordingly  took  place, 
and  some  wretched  crowns  and  louis 
changed  hands,  I  trust  rather  to 
the  advantage  of  these  poor  gentle- 
men of  the  army,  who  are  surely  the 
poorest  of  all  devils  under  the  sun. 

But,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  a 
couple  of  young  students  from  the 
neigh boijring  University  of  Heidel- 
burg,  who  had  come  to  Mannheim 
for  their  quarter's  revenue,  and  so 
had  some  hundred  of  dollars  between 
them,  were  introduced  to  the  table, 
and,  having  never  played  before  (as 
is  always  the  case5,  began  to  win. 
As  ill  luck  would  nave  it,  too,  they 
were  tipsy,  and  against  tipsiness  I 
have  often  found  the  best  calculations 
of  play  fail  entirely.  They  played 
in  the  most  perfectly  insane  way,  and 
yet  won  always.  Every  card  they 
backed  turned  up  in  their  favour. 
They  had  won  a  hundred  louis  from 
us  in  ten  minutes ;  and,  seeing  that 
Pippi  was  growing  angry  and  the 
luck  against  us,  1  was  for  shutting 
up  the  bank  for  the  night,  saying  the 
play  was  only  n^eant  for  a  joke,  and 
that  now  we  had  had  enough. 

But  Pippi,  who  had  quarrelled 
with  me  that  day,  was  determined  to 
proceed,  and  the  upshot  was,  that 
the  students  played  and  won  more ; 
then  they  lent  money  to  the  officers, 
who  began  to  win,  too ;  and  in  this 
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Mr.  Johnson  wrote),  and  was,  in 
fact,  a  most  shameful  defeat. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  defeat. 
When  our  poor  conquerors  had  gone 
off,  bewildered  with  the  treasure 
which  Fortune  had  flung  in  their 
way  (one  of  these  students  was  called 
the  Baron  de  Clootz,  perhaps  he  who 
afterwards  lost  his  head  at  Paris), 
Pippi  resumed  the  quarrel  of  the 
morning,  and  some  exceedingly  high 
words  passed  between  us.  Amonff 
other  tnings,  I  recollect  I  knockea 
him  down  with  a  stool,  and  was  for 
flinging  him  out  of  window;  but 
my  uncle,  who  was  cool  and  had 
been  keeping  Lent  with  his  usual 
solemnity,  interposed  between  us,  and 
a  reconciliation  took  place,  Pippi 
apologising  and  confessing  he  had 
been  wrong. 

I  ought  to  have  doubted,  however, 
the  sincerity  of  the  treacherous 
Italian;  indeed,  as  I  never  before 
believed  a  word  that  he  said  in  his 
life,  I  know  not  why  I  was  so  foolish 
as  to  credit  him  now,  and  go  to  bed, 
leaving  the  keys  of  our  cash- box  with 
him.  It  contained,  after  our  loss  to 
the  cuirassiers,  in  bills  and  money, 
near  upon  8000Z.  sterling.  Pippi 
insisted  that  our  reconciliation  should 
be  ratified  over  a  bowl  of  hot  wine, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  put  some  sopo- 


rific drug  into  the  liquor,  for  my 
uncle  and  I  both  slept  till  very  late 
the  next  morning,  and  woke  with 
violent  headachs  and  fever.  We  did 
not  quit  our  beds  till  noon.  He  had 
had  been  gone  twelve  hours,  leaving 
our  treasury  empty ;  and  behind  him 
a  sort  of  (»lculation,  by  which  he 
strove  to  make  out  that  this  was  his 
share  of  the  profits,  and  that  all  the 
losses  had  been  incurred  vrithout  his 
consent. 

Thus,  after  eighteen  months,  we 
had  to  b^in  the  world  aran.  But 
was  I  cast  down  ?  No.  Our  ward- 
robes still  were  worth  a  very  large 
sum  of  nioney,  for  gentlemen  did  not 
dress  like  parish-derks  in  those  days, 
and  a  person  of  fashion  would  often 
wear  a  suit  of  clothes  and  a  set  of 
ornamenta  that  would  be  a  shop- 
boy's  fortune ;  and,  without  rejaning 
for  one  single  minute,  or  saying  a 
single  angry  word  (my  uncle's  tem- 
per in  this  respect  was  admirable), 
or  allowing  the  secret  of  our  loss  to 
be  known  to  a  mortal  soul,  we  pawned 
three-fourths  of  our  iewela  and  clothes 
to  Moses  Lowe  tne  banker,  and 
with  produce  of  the  sale,  and  our 
private  pocket-money,  amounting  in 
all  to  something  less  than  800  louis, 
we  took  the  field  again. 


Chaftbb  XI. 


MORE  RUNS  OF  I  UCK. 


I  am  not  going  to  entertain  my 
readers  with  an  account  of  my  pro- 
fessional career  as  a  gamester,  any 
more  than  I  did  with  anecdotes  of 
my  life  as  a  military  man.  I  mi^ht 
fill  volumes  with  tales  of  this  kind 
were  I  so  minded,  but,  at  this  rate, 
my  recital  would  not  be  brought  to 
a  conclusion  for  years,  and  who  knows 
how  soon  I  may  be  called  upon  to 
stop?      I  have  gout,   rheumatism, 


in  Europe  more  gay  in  spirits,  more 
splendid  in  personal  acoomplishment, 
tnan  young  Redmond  Barry. 

Before  the  treachery  of  the  sconn- 
drel  Pippi,  I  had  visited  many  of  the 
best  courts  of  Europe,  especially  the 
smaller  ones,  where  play  was  patron- 
ised, and  the  professors  of  that  sdenee 
always  welcome.  Among  the  ecde- 
siastical  principalities  of  the  Rhine 
we  were  particularly  well  rcodved. 
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b^;garly  Swiss  republics,  it  was  im- 
possible for  a  eentleman  to  sain  a 
liyelihood  unmolested.  Yes,  tne  old 
times  were  tbe  times  for  gentlemen^ 
before  Buonaparte  brutalised  £urope 
with  his  swBgfferinff  Grenadiers,  and 
was  conquered  in  his  turn  by  our 
shopkeepers  and  cheesemongers  of 
England  here.  To  return,  however, 
to  my  personal  adventure. 

Aner  our  mishap  at  Mannheim, 
viy  uncle  and  I  made  for  the  Duchy 

of  W .    It  has  since  b^en  erected 

into  a  kingdom,  and  the  reader  may 
find  out  the  place  easily  enough,  but 
I  do  not  choose  to  print  at  full  the 
names  of  some  illustrious  persons  in 
whose  society  I  then  fell,  and  among 
whom  I  was  made  the  sharer  in  a 
very  strange  and  tragical  adventure. 

There  was  no  court  in  Europe  at 
which  strangers  were  more  welcome 
than  at  that  of  the  noble  Duke  of 

W ^  none  where   pleasure   was 

more  ea^rly  sought  after,  and  more 
splendimy  enjoy^.    The  prince  did 

not  inhabit  his  capital  of  S ,  but, 

imitating  in  every  respect  the  cere- 
monial of  the  court  of  Versailles, 
built  himself  a  magnificent  palace  at 
a  few  leagues  from  nis  chief  city,  and 
round  about  his  palace  a  superb  aris- 
tocratic town,  inhabited  entirely  by 
his  nobles,  and  the  officers  of  his 
sumptuous  court.  The  people  were 
rather  hardly  pressed,  to  be  sure,  in 
order  to  keep  up  tbis  splendour ;  for 
his  highness  s  dominions  were  small, 
and  so  he  wisely  lived  in  a  sort  of 
awful  retirement  from  them,  seldom 
shewing  his  face  in  his  capital,  or 
seeii^  any  countenances  but  those  of 
his  faithful  domestics  and  ofiicers* 
His  palace  and  gardens  of  Ludwigs- 
lost  were  exacUy  on  the  French 
model.  Twice  a-week  there  were 
court  receptions,  and  grand  court 
galas  twice  a-month.  Ttiere  was  the 
nnest  opera  out  of  France,  and  a 


was  incorrect,  and  have  changed  it 
since,  but,  for  my  part,  I  have  never 
seen  a  Venus  more  lovely  than  the 
Coralie,  who  was  the  chief  dancer, 
and  found  no  fault  with  the  attend- 
ant nymphs,  in  their  trains,  and 
lappets,  and  powder.  These  operas 
used  to  take  place  twice  a- week,  after 
which  some  great  officer  of  the  court 
would  have  nis  evening,  and  his  bril- 
liant supper,  and  the  dice-box  rattled 
every  wnere,  and  all  the  world  played. 
I  have  seen  seventy  play-tables  set 
out  in  the  grand  gallery  of  Lud wigs- 
lust,  besides  the  faro  buik,  where  the 
duke  himself  would  graciously  come 
and  play,  and  win  or  lose  with  a 
truly  royal  splendour. 

It  was  hitner  we  came  after  the 
Mannheim  misfortune.  The  nobi- 
lity of  the  court  were  pleased  to  say 
our  reputation  had  preceded  us,  and 
the  two  Irish  gentlemen  were  made 
welcome.  The  very  first  night  at 
court  we  lost  740  of  our  800  louis ; 
the  next  evening,  at  the  court- 
marshaFs  table,  I  won  them  back, 
with  1300  more.  You  may  be  sure 
we  allowed  no  one  to  know  how  near 
we  were  to  ruin  on  the  first  evening, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  I  endeared 
every  one  to  me  by  my  gay  manner 
of  losing,  and  the  finance- minister 
himself  cashed  a  note  for  400  ducats, 
drawn  by  me  upon  my  steward  of 
Ballybariy  Castle  in  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  which  very  note  I  won 
from  his  excellency  the  next  day, 
along  with  a  considerable  sum  in 
ready  cash.  In  that  noble  court 
every  body  was  a  gambler.  You 
would  see  the  lacqueys  in  the  ducal 
anterooms  at  work  with  their  dirty 
packs  of  cards ;  the  coach  and  chair- 
men playing  in  the  court,  while  their 
masters  were  punting  in  the  saloons 
above ;  the  very  cook-maids  and 
scullions,  I  was  told,  had  a  bank, 
where  one  of  them,  an  Italian  con- 
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than  his  sword-knot.  Among  such 
fellows  it  was  diamond  cut  diamond. 
What  you  call  fair  play  would  have 
been  a  folly.  The  gentlemen  of 
Ballybarry  would  have  been  fools, 
indeed,  to  appear  as  pigeons  in  such 
a  hawk^s  nest.  None  but  men  of 
courage  and  genius  could  live  and 
prosper  in  a  society  where  every  one 
was  bold  and  clever;  and  here  my 
uncle  and  I  held  our  own,  ay,  and 
more  than  our  own. 

His  highness  the  duke  was  a  wi- 
dower, or  rather,  since  the  death  of 
the  reigning  duchess,  had  contracted 
a  Morganatic  marriage  with  a  lady 
whom  he  had  ennobled,  and  who 
considered  it  a  compliment  (such  was 
the  morality  of  those  dayvs)  to  be 
called  the  Northern  Dubarry.  He 
had  been  married  very  young,  and 
his  son,  the  hereditary  prince,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  toe  political 
sovereign  of  the  state,  for  the  reign- 
;'nj  duke  was  fonder  of  pleasure  than 
of  politics,  and  loved  to  talk  a  great 
deal  more  with  his  grand  hunts- 
man, or  the  director  of  his  opera, 
than  with  ministers  and  ambassa- 
dors. 

The  hereditary  prince,  whom  I 
shall  call  Prince  Victor,  was  of  a 
very  different  character  from  his  au- 
gust father.  He  had  made  the  wars 
of  the  succession  and  seven  years* 
with  great  credit  in  the  empress's 
service,  was  of  a  stern  character,  sel- 
dom appeared  at  court,  except  when 
ceremony  called  him,  but  lived  almost 
alone  in  his  wing  of  the  palace,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  severest 
studies,  being  a  great  astronomer  and 
chemist.  He  shared  in  the  rage,  then 
common  throughout  Europe,  of  hunt- 
ing for  the  philosopher's  stone ;  and 
my  uncle  often  r^etted  that  he  had 
no  smattering  of  chemistry,  like  Bal- 
samo  (who  c^led  himself  Cagliostro), 
St.  Germain,  and  other  individuals. 


had  been  married  seven  years,  and,  in 
the  first  years  of  their  union,  the 

Srincess  bad  borne  him  a  son  and  a 
aughter.  The  stem  morals  and 
manners,  the  dark  and  ungainly  ap- 
pearance of  the  husband,  were  little 
likely  to  please  the  brilliant  and 
fascinating  young  woman,  who  bad 
been  educated  in  the  south  (she  was 
connected  with  the  ducal  house  of 

S ),  who  had  passed  two  years  at 

Paris  under  the  guardianship  of  Mes- 
dames,  daughters  of  his  most  Christ- 
ian Majesty,  and  who  was  the  liie 

and  soul  oi  the  court  of  W ^  the 

gayest  of  the  gay,  the  idol  of  her 
august  father-in-law,  and,  indeed,  of 
the  whole  court.  She  was  not  beau- 
tiful, but  charming ;  not  witty,  bat 
charming,  too,  in  her  conversation  as 
in  her  person.  She  was  extravagant 
beyond  all  measure,  so  false  that  you 
could  not  trust  her;  bat  her  very 
weaknesses  were  more  winning  than 
the  viitues  of  other  women,  her  sd- 
fishness  more  delightful  than  others* 
generosity.  I  never  knew  a  woman 
whose  faults  made  her  so  attractrre. 
She  used  to  ruin  people,  and  yet  they 
all  loved  her.  My  old  uncle  has  seen 
her  cheatuiff  at  ombre,  and  let  her 
win  400  loms  without  resisting  in  the 
least.  Her  caprices  vnth  the  officers 
and  ladies  of  her  household  were 
ceaseless,  but  they  adored  her.  She 
was  the  only  one  of  the  reigning 
family  whom  the  people  worshipped. 
She  never  went  abroad  but  they  fol- 
lowed her  carriage  with  shouts  of 
acclamation,  and,  to  be  generous  to 
them,  she  would  borrow  the  last 
penny  from  one  of  her  poor  maids-of- 
honour,  whom  she  would  never  pay. 
In  the  early  days  her  husband  was 
as  much  fascinated  by  her  as  all  tbe 
rest  of  the  world  was ;  but  her  ca- 
prices had  caused  frightful  outbreab 
of  temper  on  his  part,  and  an  estrange- 
ment which,  thoiurh  intfirrunted  DV 
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hid  a  reason  for  her  dislike  to  me, 
which  jou  shall  hear. 

Fire  years  in  the  army,  long  ex- 
perience of  the  world  had,  ere  now, 
oispelled  any  of  those  romantic  no- 
tioDS  T^arding  loye  with  which  I 
coonmeneed  Me;  and  I  had  deter- 
mined, as  is  proper  with  gentlemen 
fit  is  only  yonr  low  people  who  marry 
for  mere  affection),  to  consolidate  my 
fortunes  by  marriage.  In  the  course 
of  oar  peregrinations,  my  uncle  and 
I  had  made  several  attempts  to  carry 
this  object  into  effect ;  but  numerous 
dietppointnients  had  occurred,  which 
tre  not  worth  mentioning  here,  and 
had  prevented  me  hitherto  from 
making  such  a  match  as  I  thought 
WM  worthy  of  a  man  of  my  birth, 
abilities,  and  personal  appearance. 
Ladies  are  not  in  the  habit  of  running 
away  on  the  Continent,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom in  England  (a  custom  whereby 
many  honourable  gentlemen  of  my 
country  haye  much  benefited); 
guardians,  and  ceremonies,  and  diffi- 
culties of  all  kinds  intervene ;  true 
lore  is  not  allowed  to  have  its  course, 
and  poor  wcmien  cannot  give  away 
thdr  honest  hearts  to  the  gallant 
fellows  who  have  won  them.  Now 
it  was  settlements  that  were  asked 
for;  now  it  was  my  pedigree  and 
title-deeds  that  were  not  satisfactory, 
though  I  had  a  plan  and  rent-roll  of 
the  Ballybarry  estates,  and  the  ge- 
nealogy of  the  family  up  to  King 
Brian  Boru,  or  Barry,  most  hand- 
wmely  designed  on  paper;  now  it 
^fw  a  young  ladjr  who  was  whisked 
off  to  a  convent,  just  as  she  was  ready 
to  fall  into  my  arms;  on  another 
occasion,  when  a  rich  widow  of  the 
Low  Countries  was  about  to  make 
me  lord  of  a  noble  estate  in  Flanders, 
comes  an  order  of  the  police,  which 
drives  me  out  of  Brussels  at  an  hour's 
notice,  and  consigns  my  mourner  to 


her  sponsors  at  birth,  and  who,  at 
the  father's  death,  had  taken  her 
under  their  august  ^ardianship  and 
protection.  At  sixteen  she  was 
Drought  from  her  castle,  where,  up 
to  that  period,  she  had  been  per- 
mitted to  reside,  and  had  been  placed 
with  the  Princess  Olivia,  as  one  of 
her  highnesses  maids-of-honour. 

The  aunt  of  the  Countess  Ida,  who 
presided  over  her  house  during  her 
minority,  had  foolishly  aUowed  her 
to  contract  an  attachment  for  her 
cousin-german,  a  penniless  sub-lieu- 
tenant in  one  of  the  duke's  foot 
regiments,  who  had  flattered  himself 
to  be  able  to  carry  off  this  rich  prize, 
and  if  he  had  not  been  a  blundering, 
silly  idiot  indeed,  with  the  advantage 
of  seeing  her  constantly,  of  having 
no  rival  near  him,  and  the  intimacy 
attendant  upon  close  kinsmanship, 
might  easily,  by  a  private  marriage, 
have  secured  the  young  countess  and 
her  possessions.  But  he  managed 
matters  so  foolishly,  that  he  aUowed 
her  to  leave  her  retirement,  to  come 
to  court  for  a  year,  and  take  her 

Elace  in  the  Princess  Olivia's  house- 
old,  and  then  what  does  my  young 
gentleman  do,  but  appear  at  the 
duke's  levee  one  day,  in  his  tarnished 
epaulet  and  threadbare  coat,  and  make 
an  application  in  due  form  to  his 
highness,  as  the  young  lady's  guard- 
ian, for  the  hand  of  the  richest  heiress 
in  his  dominions ! 

The  weakness  of  the  good-natured 
prince  was  such  that,  as  the  Countess 
Ida  herself  was  quite  as  eager  for  the 
match  as  her  silly  cousin,  his  high- 
ness might  have  been  induced  to 
allow  the  match,  had  not  the  Princess 
Olivia  been  induced  to  interpose,  and 
to  procure  from  the  duke  a  peremp- 
tory veto  to  the  hopes  of  the  young 
man.  The  cause  of  this  refusal  was 
as  yet  unknown,  no  other  suitor  for 
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Olivia  should  have  taken  this  part 
against  a  young  lady  who  had  been 
her  favourite ;  lor,  at  first,  with  those 
romantic  and  sentimental  notions 
which  almost  every  woman  has,  she 
had  somewhat  encouraged  the  Count- 
ess Ida  and  her  penniless  lover,  but 
now  suddenly  turned  against  them, 
and,  from  loving  the  countess,  as  she 
previously  had  done,  pursued  her 
with  every  manner  of  hatred  which 
a  woman  knows  how  to  inflict ;  and 
there  was  no  end  to  the  ingenuity  of 
her  tortures,  the  venom  of  her  tongue, 
the  bitterness  of  -her  sarcasm  and 
scorn.    When  I  first  came  to  court 

at  W ,  the  young  fellows  there 

had  nicknamed  the  young  lady  the 
Dwnme  Qrafinn^  the  stupid  countess. 
She  was  generally  silent,  handsome, 
but  pale,  stolid-looking,  and  awk- 
vrard,  taking  no  interest  in  the 
amusements  of  the  place,  and'appear- 
ing  in  the  midst  of  the  feasts  as  glum 
as  the  death*s  head  which,  they  say, 
the  Bomans  used  to  have  at  their 
tables. 

It  was  rumoured  that  a  young 
gentleman  of  French  extraction,  the 
Chevalier  de  Magny,  equerry  to  the 
reigning  duke,  and  present  at  Paris 
when  the  Princess  Olivia  was  married 
to  him  by  proxy  there,  was  the  in- 
tended of  the  rich  Countess  Ida ;  but 
no  official  declaration  of  the  kind 
was  yet  made,  and  there  were  whis- 
pers of  a  dark  intrigue,  which,  sub- 
sequently, received  frightful  con- 
firmation. 

This  Chevalier  de  Magny  was  the 
grandson  of  an  old  general-officer  in 
the  duke*s  service,  the  Baron  de 
Magny.  The  baron's  father  had 
quitted  France  at  the  expulsion  of 
Protestants  after  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  taken  ser- 
vice in  W ,  where  he  died.    The 

son  succeeded  him,  and,  quite  unlike 
most  French  gentlemen  of  birth 
whom   I   have  known,    wsui  a.    fifi>m 


court  in  the  world,  and  had  end- 
less stories  to  tell  us  of  the  plea- 
sures of  the  petite$  mauans^  of  the 
secrets  of  tne  Pare  aux  Cerfs, 
and  of  the  wild  gaieties  of  Bichelien 
and  his  companions.  He  had  been 
almost  ruined  at  play,  as  his  fiitber 
had  been  before  him ;  for,  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  stem  old  baron  in  Ger- 
many, both  son  and  grandson  hid 
led  the  most  reckless  of  lives.  He 
came  back  from  Paris  soon  after  the 
embassy  which  had  been  despatdied 
thither  on  the  occasion  of  the  marrisge 
of  the  princess,  was  received  sternly 
by  his  old  grandfather,  who,  how- 
ever, paid  his  debts  once  more,  and 
Erocurcd  him  the  post  in  the  dice's 
ousehold.  The  Chevalier  de  Magny 
rendered  himself  a  great  fiivourite  of 
his  august  master ;  he  brou^t  with 
him  the  modes  and  the  gaieties  of 
Paris;  he  was  the  deviser  of  all  the 
masquerades  and  balls,  the  reeniiter 
of  the  ballet-dancers,  and  by  fiur  the 
most  brilliant  and  splendid  young 
gentleman  of  the  court 

After  we  had  been  a  few  weeks  at 
Ludwigslust,  the  old  Baron  de  Mag- 
ny endeavoured  to  have  us  dismisKd 
from  the  duchy ;  but  his  voice  was 
not  strong  enough  to  overoMne  that 
of  the  general  public,  and  the  Che- 
valier de  Magny  especially  stood  our 
friend  with  his  highness  when  the 
question  was  deb^ed  before  him. 
The  chevalier's  love  of  play  had  not 
deserted  him.  He  was  a  regolar 
frequenter  of  our  bank,  where  he 
played  for  some  time  with  pretty 
good  luck,  and  where,  when  he  be- 
gan to  lose,  he  paid  with  a  r^l^' 
rity  surprising  to  all  those  who  knew 
the  smailness  of  his  means,  and  the 
splendour  of  his  appearance. 

Her  highness  the  Princess  Olivia 
was  also  very  fond  of  play.  On  half- 
a-dozen  occasions  when  we  held  a 
bank  at  courts  I  could  see  her  p&ssioD 
fnr  th<^  ffAmp.      T  nniild  app — that  IS. 
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then?  Tour  fortane  is  to  be  made, 
if  JOQ  chooee  to  back  it  now ;  and 
le  may  have  back  the  Barry  estates 
in  two  years,  my  boy.** 
''Howis  thatr  asked  I,  still  at  a 

My  uDcle  dryly  said,  "  Gret  Magny 
to  pity ;  never  mind  his  paying ; 
take  luB  notes  of  band.  The  more 
lie  owes  the  better ;  but,  above  all, 
make  him  play.** 

"He  can  t  pay  a  shilling,"  answer- 
ed I.  ^  The  Jews  will  not  discount 
kis  notes  at  cent  per  cent." 

*"  So  much  the  better.  You  shall 
Ke  we  will  make  use  of  them,"  an- 
swered the  old  gentleman.  And  I 
must  confess  that  the  plan  he  laid 
was  a  gallant,  clever,  and  fair  one. 

1  was  to  make  Magny  nla^ ;  in 
thb  there  was  no  great  difficulty. 
We  had  an  intimacy  together,  for  he 
was  a  good  sportsman  as  well  as  my- 
self; and  we  came  to  have  a  pretty 
considerable  friendship  for  one  an- 
other; and,  if  he  saw  a  dice-box,  it 
was  impossible  to  prevent  him  from 
handling  it ;  but  he  took  to  it  as  na- 
tural as  a  child  does  to  sweetmeats. 

At  first  he  won  of  me ;  then  he  be- 
gan to  lose ;  then  I  played  him  money 
against  some  jewels  that  he  brought, 
uioily  trinkets,  he  said,  and,  indeed, 
of  oQosiderable  value.  He  begged 
me,  however,  not  to  dispose  of  them 
in  the  duchy,  and  I  gave  and  kept 
my  word  to  him  to  this  effect.  From 
jewels  he  got  to  playing  upon  pro- 
missory notes;  and,  as  they  would 
not  allow  him  to  play  at  the  court 
tables  and  in  public  upon  credit,  he 
was  very  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  indnlffing  his  favourite  passion 
upon  credit ;  and  I  have  had  nim  for 
Wrs  at  my  pavilion  (which  I  had 
fitted  up  in  the  Eastern,  manner,  very 
splendid)  rattling  the  dice  till  it  be- 
came time  to  go  to  his  service  at 
court,  and  we  would  spend  day  after 
^y  in  this  manner.     He  brought 


Why,  then,  did  I  play  for  it  ? 
why  waste  davs  in  private  play  with 
a  mere  bankrupt,  when  business 
seemingly  much  more  profitable  was 
to  be  done  elsewhere  P  My  reason, 
I  boldly  confess.  I  wanted  to  win 
from  Monsieur  de  Magny  not  his 
money,  but  his  intended  wife,  the 
Countess  Ida.  Who  can  say  that  I 
had  not  a  right  to  use  any  strata- 
gem in  this  matter  of  love  ?  Or, 
why  say  love  ?  I  wanted  the  wealth 
of  the  lady;  I  loved  her  quite  as 
much  as  Magny  did;  I  loved  her 
quite  as  much  a§  yonder  blushing 
virgin  of  seventeen  does  who  marries 
an  old  lord  of  seventy.  I  followed 
the  practice  of  the  world  in  this, 
having  resolved  that  marriage  should 
achieve  my  fortune. 

I  used  to  make  Magny,  after  his 
losses,  give  me  a  friendly  letter  of 
acknowledgment  to  some  such  effect 
as  this, — 

"  My  dear  Monsieur  de  Balibari, 
I  acknowledge  to  have  lost  to  you  this 
day  at  lansquenet  [or  picquet,  or  hazard, 
as  the  case  might  be :  I  was  master  of 
him  at  any  game  that  is  playedl  the  sum 
of  three  hundred  ducats,  and  shall  hold 
it  as  a  great  kindness  on  your  part  if 
you  will  allow  the  debt  to  stand  over 
until  a  future  day,  when  you  shall  re- 
ceive payment  from  your  very  grateful, 
humble  servant." 

With  the  jevwels  he  brought  me  I 
also  took  the  precaution  (but  this 
was  my  uncle's  idea,  and  a  very  good 
one)  to  have  a  sort  of  invoice,  and  a 
letter  begging  me  to  receive  the 
trinkets  as  so  much  part  payment  of 
a  sum  of  money  he  owed  me. 

When  I  had  put  him  in  such  a 
position  as  I  deemed  favourable  to 
my  intentions,  I  spoke  to  him  can- 
didly, and  without  any  reserve,  m 
one  man  of  the  world  should  speak 
to  another.  "  I  will  not,  my  dear^ 
fellow,"  said  I,  **  pay  you  so  bad  a^ 
n/^mnlimpnt  as  to  suppose  that  you 
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but  heftr  calmly  what  I  have  to  pro- 
pose. 

"  You  have  been  very  confidential 
to  me  during  our  intmiacy  of  the 
last  month;  and  I  know  all  your 
personal  afiairs  completely.  You 
,  nave  given  your  word  of  honour  to 
your  grandfather  never  to  play  upon 
parole,  and  you  know  how  you  have 
Kept  it,  and  that  he  will  disinherit  you 
if  he  hears  the  truth.  Nay,  suppose 
he  dies  to-morrow,  his  estate  is  not 
sufficient  to  pay  the  sum  in  which 
you  are  indebted  to  me ;  and,  were 
you  to  yield  me  up  all,  you  would  be 
a  beegar,  and  a  bankrupt  too. 

"  Her  Highness  the  Princess  Olivia 
denies  you  nothing.  I  shall  not  ask 
why;  but  give  me  leave  to  say,  I 
was  aware  of  the  fact  when  we  began 
to  play  together." 

"  Will  you  be  made  baron— cham- 
berlain, with  the  grand  cordon  of  the 
order?"  gasped  the  poor  fellow.  "The 

Srincess  can  do  any  thing  with  the 
uke." 

"  I  shall  have  no  objection,"  said 
I,  "to  the  yellow  riband  and  the 
gold  key;  thouffh  a  gentleman  of 
the  house  of  Ballybarry  cares  little 
for  the  titles  of  the  German  no- 
bility. But  this  is  not  what  I  want. 
My  good  chevalier,  you  have  hid  no 
secrets  from  me.  You  have  told  me 
with  what  difficulty  you  have  in- 
duced the  Princess  Olivia  to  consent 
to  the  project  of  y^ur  union  with 
the  Gr&finn  Ida,  whom  you  don*t 
love.  I  know  whom  you  love  very 
well." 

"  Monsieur  de  Balibari !  "  said 
the  discomfited  chevalier ;  he  could 
get  out  no  more.  The  truth  began 
to  dawn  upon  him. 

"  You  besin  to  understand,"  con- 
tinued I.   "  Her  highness  the  princess 


valued  at  near  half  a  million  of 
our  money) ;  "  and  then  I  will  dis- 
charge my  obligations  to  you.  Mem- 
while,  if  you  annoy  me  by  threats, 
or  insult  me  again  as  you  have  done, 
I  will  use  that  influence  which,  u 
you  say,  I  possess,  and  have  yoo 
turned  out  of  the  duchy,  as  you  were 
out  of  the  Netherlands  last  year." 

I  rang  the  bell  quite  quietly.  "Za- 
mor,"  said  I  to  a  tall  n^ro  fellow 
habited  like  a  Turk,  that  used  to  wait 
upon  me,  "  when  you  hear  the  bell 
nnff  a  second  time,  you  will  take  this 
packet  to  the  marshal  of  the  court, 
this  to  his  Excellency  the  General 
de  Magny,  and  this  you  will  place  in 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  equerries  of 
his  highness  the  hereditary  prince. 
Wait  in  the  anteroom,  and  do  not  go 
with  the  parcels  until  I  ring  again. 

The  black  fellow  having  retired,  I 
turned  to  Monsieur  de  Magny  and 
said,  "Chevalier,  the  first  packet 
contains  a  letter  from  you  to  me,  de- 
claring your  solvency,  and  solemnly 
promising  payment  of  the  sumsyoa 
owe  me ;  it  is  accompanied  by  a  do- 
cument from  myself  (for  I  expected 
some  resistance  on  your  part),  stating 
that  my  honour  has  heen.  called  in 
question,  and  begging  that  the  paper 
may  be  laid  before  your  august  mas- 
ter, his  highness.  The  second  packet 
is  for  your  grandfather,  inclosing  tbe 
letter  flrom  you  in  which  you  state 
yourself  to  be  his  heir,  and  beggmg 
for  a  confirmation  of  the  fact,  xhe 
last  parcel  for  his  highness  the  he- 
reditary duke,"  added  I,  looking 
most  sternly,  "  contains  the  Gosta- 
vus  Adolphus  emerald,  which  he 
gave  to  his  princess,  and  which  vou 
pledged  to  me  as  a  family  jewd  of 
vour  own.  Your  influence  with  her 
highness  must  be  great,  indeed,"  I  con- 
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As  we  wanted  money  (for 
my  oceapation  with  Macny  caused 
oar  bank  to  be  much  neglected),  my 
uncle  had  carried  lilagny^s  trmkets 
to  Mannheim  to  pawn.  The  Jew 
who  lent  upon  them  knew  the  history 
of  the  stone  in  question ;  and  when 
he  asked  how  her  highness  came  to 
part  with  it,  my  uncle  very  deyerly 
took,  up  the  story  where  he  found  it, 
aid  that  the  prmcess  was  very  fond 
of  play,  that  it  was  not  always  con- 
Tenient  to  her  to  pay,  and  hence  the 
emerald  had  come  into  our  hands. 
He  brought  it  wisely  back  with  him 

to  S ;  and,  as  regards  the  other 

jewels  which  the  chevalier  pawned  to 
us,  they  were  of  no  particular  mark ; 
no  inquiries  have  ever  been  made 
aboQt  them  to  this  day;  and  I  did 
not  only  not  know  then  that  they 
came  from  her  highness,  but  have 
only  my  conjectures  upon  the  matter 
now. 

The  unfortunate  young  gentleman 
most  have  had  a  cowardly  spirit, 
when  I  charged  him  with  the  tneft, 
not  to  make  use  of  my  two  pistols 
that  were  lying  by  chance  before 
him,  and  to  send  out  of  the  world 
his  accnser  and  his  own  ruined  self. 
With  such  imprudence  and  miserable 
recklessness  on  his  part  and  that  of 
the  unhappy  lady  who  had  forgotten 
herself  for  this  poor  villain,  he  must 
have  known  that  discovery  was  in- 
evitable. But  it  was  written  that  his 
dreadful  destiny  should  be  accom- 
plished; instead  of  ending  like  a 
man,  he  now  cowed  before  me  quite 
spirit- broken,  and,  flinging  himself 
down  on  the  sofa,  burst  into  tears, 
and  calling  wildly  upon  all  the  saints 
to  help  him,  as  if  they  could  be  inte- 
rested in  the  fate  of  such  a  wretch  as 
him! 

I  saw  that  I  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  him ;  and,  calling  back  Zamor, 
my  black,  said  I  would  myself  carry 
the  parcels,  which  I  returned  to  my 
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flatter  myself,  the  game  I  was  play- 
ing ;  and,  though  some  rigid  moral- 
ist may  object  to  its  propriety,  I 
say  that  any  thing  is  fair  in  love,  and 
that  men  so  poor  as  myself  can*t 
aflbrd  to  be  squeamish  about  their 
means  of  getting  on  in  life.  The  great 
and  rich  are  welcomed,  smiling,  up 
the  grand  staircase  of  the  world ;  the 
poor  but  aspiring  must  clamber  up 
the  wall,  or  push  and  struggle  up  the 
back  stair,  or^pardiy  crawl  through 
any  of  the  conduits  of  the  house,  ne- 
ver mind  how  foul  and  narrow,  that 
lead  to  the  top.  The  unambitious 
sluggard  pretends  that  the  aninence 
is  not  worth  attaining,  declines  alto- 
gether the  struggle,  and  calls  himself 
a  philosopher.  I  say  he  is  a  poor- 
spirited  coward.  Wnat  is  life  good 
for  but  for  honour  ?  and  that  is  so 
indispensable,  that  we  should  attain 
it  any  how. 

The  manner  to  be  adopted  for 
Magny*8  retreat  was  proposed  by  my- 
self and  was  arranged  so  as  to  con- 
sult the  feelings  of  delicacy  of  both 
parties.  I  mcuie  Magny  take  the 
Countess  Ida  aside,  and  say  to  her, 
^^  Madam,  though  I  have  never  de- 
clared myself  your  admirer,  you  and 
the  count  have  had  sufficient  proof 
of  my  regard  for  you ;  and  my  de- 
mand would,  I  know,  have  been 
backed  by  his  highness,  your  august 
guardian.  I  know  the  duke*s  gra- 
cious wish  is,  that  my  attentions 
should  be  received  favourably ;  but, 
as  time  has  not  appeared  to  alter 
your  attachment  elsewhere,  and  as  I 
have  too  much  spirit  to  force  a  lady 
of  your  name  and  rank  to  be  united 
to  me  against  your  will,  the  best  plan 
is,  that  I  should  make  you,  for  form's 
sake,  a  proposal  witauthorised  by  his 
highness;  that  you  should  reply,  as 
I  am  sorry  to  think  your  heart  dic- 
tates to  you,  in  the  negative:  on 
which  I  also  will  formally  vrithdraw 
fmm  mxr  minmit  of  vou.  statinflf  that. 
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that  the  gracefiil  maimer  in  which 
he  withdrew  his  addresses  was  of  my 
mvention. 

As  soon  as  he  withdrew,  it  became 
my  business  to  step  forward,  but 
cautiously  and  gently,  so  as  not  to 
alarm  the  lady,  and  yet  firmly,  so  as 
to  conyince  her  of  the  hopelessness 
of  her  designs  of  uniting  herself  with 
her  shabby  loyer,  the  sub-lieutenant. 
The  Princess  Olivia  was  good  enough 
to  perform  this  necessary  part  of  the 
plan  in  my  favour,  and  solemnly  to 
warn  the  Countess  Ida,  that  though 
Monsieur  de  Magny  had  retired  from 

Saying  his  addresses,  his  highness, 
er  guardian,  would  still  marry  her 
as  he  thought  fit,  and  that  she  must 
for  ever  foi^t  her  out-at-elbowed 
adorer.  In  tact,  I  can't  conceive  how 
such  a  shabby  rogue  as  that  could 
ever  have  had  the  audacity  to  pro* 
pose  for  her :  his  birth  was  certamly 

food ;  but  what  other  qualifications 
ad  he? 

When  the  Chevalier  de  Magny 
withdrew,  numbers  of  other  suitors, 
you  may  be  sure,  presented  them- 
selves ;  and  amongst  these  your  very 
humble  servant,  the  cadet  of  Bally- 
barry.  There  was  a  carrousel,  or 
tournament,  held  at  this  period,  in 
imitation  of  the  antique  meetings  of 
chivalry,  in  which  the  chevfdiers 
tilted  at  each  other,  or  at  the  ring ; 
and  on  this  occasion  I  was  habited  m 
a  splendid  Roman  dress  (viz.  a  silver 
helmet,  a  flowing  periwig,  a  cuirass 
of  gilt  leather  richly  embroidered, 
a  lignt  blue  velvet  mantle,  and  crimson 
morocco  half- boots)  ;  and  in  this 
habit  I  rode  my  bay  horse  Brian, 
and  carried  off  three  rings,  and  won 
the  prize  over  all  the  duie's  gentry, 
and  the  nobility  of  surrounding  coun- 
tries who  had  come  to  the  show.    A 


opposite  end,  and  paforoims  the 
most  wonderful  exercises  with  my 
bay. 

My  success  did  not,  as  you  may  ima- 
gine, increase  my  popularity  with  the 
young  gentry.  They  called  me  ad- 
venturer, bully,  dice-loader,  impos- 
tor, and  a  hundred  pretty  luaaes; 
but  I  had  a  way  of  alendiig  these 
gentry.  I  took  the  Count  de  Schroet- 
terling,  the  richest  and  bravest  of  the 
young  men  who  seemed  to  have  a 
hankering  for  the  Countess  Ida,  and 

Sublidy  insulted  him  at  the  Ridotto, 
inging  my  cards  into  his  face. 
The  next  day  I  rode  thirty-five 
miles  into  the  territory  of  the  laeetor 

of  B ,   and    met   Monsiear  de 

Schmetterling,  and  passed  my  sword 
twice  throu^  his  body;  and  rode 
back  with  my  second,  the  Chevalier 
de  Magny,  and  presented  myself  at 
the  duchess's  whist  that  evening. 
Magny  was  very  unwilling  to  accom- 

Eany  me  at  first ;  but  I  insisted  upon 
is  support,  and  that  he  should 
countenance  my  quarrel.  Directly 
after  paying  my  homage  to  her 
highness,  I  went  up  to  the  Countea 
Ida,  and  made  her  a  marked  and  low 
obeisance,  gazing  at  her  steadily  in 
the  face  until  she  grew  crimson  red; 
and  then  staring  round  at  every  roan 
who  formed  her  circle,  until,  mafoi^ 
I  stared  them  all  away.  I  instrocted 
Magny  to  say,  every  where,  that  the 
countess  was  madly  in  love  with  me; 
which  conmiission,  along  with  many 
others  of  mine,  the  poor  devil  was 
obliged  to  perform.  He  made  rather 
a  soUe  fgure,  as  the  French  wy* 
acting  the  pioneer  for  me,  praising 
me  every  where,  accompanying  me 
always ;  he  who  had  been  the  pink 
of  the  mode  until  my  arrival ;  he  who 
thought  his    pedigree   of  beggarly 
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Marshal  Soiilt  was  bom  at  Saint 
Amans,  in  the  department  of  the 
Tarn,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1769. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  on  the  15th 
of  April,  1785,  he  commenced  his  ca- 
reer as  a  soldier,  by  entering  the 
23d  regiment  of  royal  infantry ;  and 
in  this  regiment  he  passed  his  first 
trades.  At  the  end  of  1 79 1 ,  M arshal 
Luckner  charged  him  with  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  first  battalion  of  the 
Upper  Khine ;  and  he  was  appointed 
sub-lieutenant  of  grenadiers.  Two 
months  afterwards,  the  battalion 
named  him,  by  acclamation,  adjutant- 
major,  and  afterwards  captam.  In 
those  days  the  French  soldiers  se- 
lected their  sub-ofiicers,  for  the 
throne  was  in  a  state  of  abeyance. 
In  later  times,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  re-introduce  the  same  prin- 
ciple into  the  regular  French  army ; 
but  his  Majesty  Louis  Philippe  has 
rejected,  on  every  occasion,  such  an 
usurpation  of  his  nghts  and  privileges ; 
thoush  he  was  unable,when  the  law  for 
establishing  the  National  Guards  was 
passed,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
the  principle  into  that  measure.  It 
is  argued,  however,  that  as  the  Na- 
tionsu  Guards  are  partly  a  voluntary 
association  of  citizens,  they  should 
have  the  ri^ht,  as  our  own  national 
volunteers  nad,  to  select  their  own 
sub-officers,  of  course  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  king. 

At  this  period  ofhis  life  Soult's  voice 
was  always  for  war.  He  belonged  to 
the  young  and  ardent  spirits  of  the 
age ;  he  tnought,  with  them,  that  the 
world  was  France,  and  that  France 
was  the  world ;  and  aspired  to  no- 
thing more  passionately  than  to  lead 
on  his  battalion  from  battle  to  battle, 
and  from  victory  to  victory. 

This  desire  he  soon  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying;  for,  on  the 
29th  of  March,  1793,  he  greatly  dis- 
tinaruished  himself  at  the  combat  of 


landes.  On  the  29th  Brmnaire, 
an.  2,  Hoche,  the  general-in-chief^ 
called  the  young  Somt  to  the  staff  of 
the  army  of  the  Moselle,  and  charged 
him  with  the  guidance  of  a  di- 
vision, which  he  conducted  to  the 
battle  of  Kaiserslautem ;  where,  bow- 
ever,  it  sustained  a  defeat  on  the 
3d  Frimaire.  The  Voeges  were  then 
occupied  by  the  invading  army,  and 
General  Hoche  sought  to  retake  the 
lines  of  Wissembourg,  and  to  HbenUe 
Landau  from  its  state  of  blocksde. 
In  order  to  succeed  in  this  enterprise, 
he  directed  the  army  of  the  Moselle 
by  Niderbroun,  Werth,  and  on  Wis- 
sembourg, confiding  to  Captain  Soult 
the  command  of  a  detached  corps 
sent  to  surprise  the  camp  of  Man- 
thai.  In  this  operation  the  success 
of  the  young  captain' vras  complete; 
and  two  flags,  and  a  great  number  of 
prisoners,  were  taken  by  him.  On 
the  3d  of  Nivose  following,  at  the 
battle  of  Wissembourg,  where  he 
led  on  the  attack  made  on  the 
left,  he  also  succeeded  in  defeating 
the  Austrians ;  and,  as  a  reward  for 
his  bravery  and  skill,  Greneral  Hoche 
conferred  on  him  the  next  day  the 
command  of  the  camp  of  Roth,  which 
was  occupied  by  a  brigade.  A  short 
time  afterwards,  he  signalised  himself 
at  the  siege  of  Fort  Louis,  from 
whence  he  passed  into  the  Palatinate, 
to  perform,  under  the  orders  of  Ge- 
nend  Lefebvre,  the  functions  of  the 
chief  of  the  staff  of  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  army.  The  army  of 
the  Moselle,  after  having  been  re- 
placed in  the  Palatinate  by  that  of 
the  Rhine,  returned  to  the  frontiers 
of  the  Ardennes,  having  its  advanced 
guard  placed  at  Metzerwiss,  near 
Thionville.  Greneral  Jourdan  was 
then  charged  to  take  the  command, 
soon  after  which  two  battles  were 
fought  simultaneously  at  Arlon ;  and 
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the  AuBtriaiw ;  they  were  retreating 
in  the  greatest  disorder  towards  the 
Sunbre,  leavinff  the  right  division  of 
the  irmj  entirely  unprotected.  Mar- 
ceau,  surrounded  by  some  of  his  of- 
ficen,  was  in  a  state  of  despair  at  the 
defectioii  of  his  troops,  and  desired 
00I7  an  honourable  death.  They 
were  stationed  around  the  windmill 
of  Fleurus ;  and  the  Austrians  were 
prosing  thitherwards  en  mease.  At 
this  terrible  moment  of  excitement 
ind  despair  Colonel  Soult  arrived. 

**  What,  Marceau  !''  he  exclaimed ; 
''thou  wouldst  die  then,  and  dis- 
honour thyself  and  thy  soldiers? 
No;  rather  rally  them;  return  to 
the  battle  with  them ;  for  true  glory 
will  be  to  conquer  with  them." 

Marceau  listened  to  this  appeal, 
rallied  the  divisions,  returned  to  the 
combat,  and  took  part  in  the  sue* 
cesKsoftheday. 

The  general -in -chief,  Jourdan, 
then  directed  the  army  of  the  Sam- 
bre  and  Meuse  to  advance,  in  order  to 
take  possession  of  Belgium,  as  far  as 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  This  memo- 
rable expedition  led  to  several  very 
serious  affairs  at  the  passage  of  the 
Meuse,  on  the  Ourthe  and  the  Koer. 
The  advanced  guard  of  General  Le- 
febvre  displayed  its  accustomed  bra- 
very, especially  at  Linnich,  where 
Soult  had  again  the  opportuni- 
ty aflforded  him  of  contributmg 
to  the  success  of  the  French  army, 
though  desperate  and  sanguinary  was 
the  combat.  A  short  time  after  the 
French  army  arrived  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  the  colonel  received 
the  brevet  of  general  of  brigade, 
and  in  this  capacity  he  entered 
the  division  of  General  Harty,  to 
be  engaged,  under  his  orders,  in 
^  blockade  of  Luxembourg,  up  to 
the  time  of  its  reduction.  The  army 
then  passed  the  Rhine,  and  marched 
oowands  to  the  Maine.  On  the 
wtoira  of  the  expedition  which 
brought  it  back  to  the  Rhine,  Ge- 
neral Soult  Wsui  Aflrain  pmnlnvpd  in 


the  next  day  he  commanded  the 
attack  upon  the  left  of  the  enemy 
at  the  battle  of  Alten  Kerchen, 
where  the  Austrians  were  not  suc- 
c^sful.  But  the  time  for  defeat  had 
now  arrived.  The  French  were 
compelled  to  retire  on  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Austrians  were  the  conquer- 
ors. Greneral  Soult,  who  had  been  de- 
tached vnth  three  battalions  and  150 
cavalry,  to  cover  the  left  of  the  army 
at  Herbom,  was  ignorant  of  the  re- 
treat of  the  main  body,  and  suddenly 
found  himself  surrounded  by  4000 
Austrian  cavalry.  In  this  state  of 
difficulty,  aU  his  energy  and  reso- 
lution were  necessary;  out  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  his  detachments 
together,  and  marched  for  Hocen- 
bourg.  Althoueh  in  danger  of  being 
cut  to  pieces,  and  required  repeatedly 
to  lay  down  his  arms,  he  refused 
so  to  do,  and,  after  a  sharp  contest 
of  five  hours'  duration,  the  pur- 
suit slackened,  and  he  was  permitted 
to  continue  his  march  without  far- 
ther opposition.  This  retreat  was 
greatly  eulogised  by  the  army  and 
the  government,  and  his  name  be- 
came the  theme  of  general  praise. 
After  a  day's  repose,  his  troops 
were  led  on  to  the  battle  of  Kalte- 
eig,  where  the  Austrians  were  de- 
feated, and  sustained  a  loss  of  no  less 
than  4000  men.  There,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Friedberg,  which  shortly 
followed,  Greneral  Soult  was  espe- 
cially remarked  for  his  intrepidity 
and  zeal.  From  thence  he  proceeded 
to  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  and  in 
the  course  of  this  movement  took 
possession  of  the  fortress  of  Konics- 
hoffen.  Arrived  on  the  Nab,  tne 
French  general -in -chief,  Jourdan, 
had  left  a  great  distance  between  the 
right  of  his  army  and  the  left  of  the 
army  of  the  Rhine,  which  had  not  yet 
reached  Batisbon.  The  Archduke 
Charles  profited  by  this  oversight, 
and  passed,  with  great  ability,  be-^ 
tween  the  two  armies,  and  completely- 
defeated      General     Bemadotte     at 
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lance  of  what  had  transpired.  The 
first  news  he  received  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  Archduke  Charles  was 
from  the  appearance  of  the  Aus- 
trian troops,  and  the  firing  of  their 
cannon  on  his  rear.  Tnere  was 
no  time  to  he  lost.  He  assembled 
his  troops,  announced  his  project  of 
marching  on  Culmbach,  or  on  Lech- 
tenfurt,  of  passing  the  Maine,  and  of 
drawing  afler  him  thither  the  Aus- 
trian forces.  This  manoeuvre  suc- 
ceeded: he  returned  to  his  former 
position,  passed  with  his  troops  near 
the  Austrian  lines,  and  arrived,  at 
the  close  of  the  day,  before  Paunach, 
where  the  French  army  was  assem- 
bled, and  which,  already  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Maine,  had  for  several 
hours  considered  itself  lost.  The 
retreat  was  continued  to  the  Rhine, 
where  General  Beumonville  took 
the  command,  and  sent  General 
Soult  into  the  Ilundsruck,  to  scour 
the  country,  and  protect  the  ex- 
treme right  of  the  army  up  to 
Mayence.  An  armistice  followed; 
but,  on  the  recommencement  of 
hostilities,  General  Hoche,  who  had 
taken  the  place  of  Beumonville, 
aeain  confided  to  Soult  the  command 
01  a  detached  corps  which  formed  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  left  wing. 
Many  engagements  followed  as  the 
French  moved  upon  Lahn,  where  they 
were  officially  informed  of  the  gene- 
ral armistice  signed  at  Loeben.  The 
peace  of  Campo  Formio  having  been 
signed,  the  French  organised  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  anew  army,  called 
that  of  Mayence,  to  the  command  of 
which  General  Icrebert  was  appoint- 
ed. He  intrusted  the  command  of 
the  3d  division  to  General  Soult, 
who  was  ordered  to  occupy  West- 

Ehalia.  The  negotiations  at  Kadstadt 
aving  been  broken  off'.  General 
Jourdan  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  Danube, 


the  whole  day,  and  in  which  the 
Archduke  Charles  was  finally  soc- 
cessful.  Greneral  Lefebvre  was  se- 
riously wounded,  and  could  not  re- 
tain the  command,  and  to  Soult  it 
was  intrusted.  During  the  memora- 
ble battle  just  referred  to,  a  battahon 
of  infantry  having  been  driven  baek 
by  the  Austrians,  and  having  taken 
flight  in  the  greatest  disorder,  Gene- 
ral Soult  seized  one  of  the  standards, 
and  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  nuia- 
ways.  He  addressed  to  them  a  few 
rallying  words  of  reproach  and  vet 
of  encouragement ;  they  surroanded 
him,  followed  his  orders,  and  finallj 
turned  defeat  into  victory,  and  drove 
the  Austrians  for  the  third  time  be- 
yond the  Ostrach.  At  Liebtinflen, 
also,  Soult  gained  a  battle,  in  which 
he  made  2000  prisoners ;  but  the 
Archduke  Charles  afterwards  punish- 
ed his  temerity,  and,  after  prodigious 
efforts  of  valour  and  talent,  he  was 
obliged  to  pass  the  Danube  at  Det- 
tingen.  The  Archduke  Charles  fre- 
quently expressed  himself  in  terms  of 
high  admiration  of  the  bravery  and 
sang  /raid  of  Soult,  though  Soult 
found  in  him  very  generaSy  a  suc- 
cessful opponent.  Defeated  and  dis- 
couraged, the  army  of  France  once 
more  withdrew  to  the  Rhine.  There 
the  ffeneral-in-chie^  Massena,  as- 
sembled under  his  command  all  the 
troops  under  the  title  of  the  new  ar- 
my of  the  Danube ;  and  General 
Soult,  now  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
general  of  division,  was  called  by  him 
to  take  a  part  in  its  intended  opera- 
tions. The  inhabitants  of  the  varioos 
Swiss  cantons  were  at  that  time  di- 
vided by  reciprocal  jealousies:  the 
war  which  ravaged  their  country 
had  enfeebled  them ;  but  all  remem- 
bered with  just  pride  their  fonner 
independence,  and  sought  to  re- 
establish the  cantons  of  Schwitz, 
Uri,  and  Underwald.    At  leigth  the 
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•nBf»  he  fiwod  all  the  mbabit- 
•nts  cafMible  of  bearing  arms  aasem- 
Ued  in  the  defiles  and  on  the  heights, 
foUy  leadred  to  defend  themselves 
to  the  kst  tztremtty.  The  general, 
vnder  these  eireumstaneea,  did  not 
hesitate  as  to  the  course  he  should 
parsee.  He  felt,  that  if  he  attempted 
lo  redaee  the  canton  by  force,  and 
wilhoDft  conditions,  he  would  he 
driving  all  the  Swiss  to  the  extremity 
of  ma&ng  common  canse;  and  that 
the  besit  eourse  would  be  to  offer  a 
full  pardon  to  all  who  had  risen 
against  France,  on  condition  of  their 
immediate  solnniBsion.  This  plan 
succeeded,  and  in  two  days  the  caa- 
tOB  of  8chwitz  was  pacified,  dis^ 
armed,  and  Somlt  was  received  as  a 
h'berat<M;  In  the  cantons  of  Un 
and  Unterwald  he  was  compelled  to 
resort  to  war  to  accomplish  his  ob- 
ject a  and,  although  the  Swiss  fou^ 
with  prodtfious  eneigy  and  courage, 
he  defeated  them  at  Steig,  Yesen,  on 
St  Gothard,  and  at  Aivolo,  where  a 
general  dispersion  of  their  forces  took 
place. 

And  here  it  is  necessary  to  oh- 
ferve,  Ib  order  that  no  one  may  rei- 
proach  me  with  indiference  to  the 
ori^  and  nature  of  the  wan  in 
which  General  Soult  ao  often  dis^ 
tingukbed  himself,  that  he,  as  an 
officer,  had  but  one  course  to  pursue : 
his  duty  was  to  fight,  and  not  to  ex- 
amine the  grounds  of  the  quarrel. 
Unquestionably  the  conduct  off'rance 
towards  Switzerland  was  tyrannicaj, 
and  wicked ;  but  Soult  w9m  a  French 
general,  and  he  was,  therefore, 
csiled  upon,  by  ^verj  consideration, 
to  fi^ht  for  that  country  whieh 
claimed  his  allegiance.  And  so  he 
did ;  fi>r  never  in  modem  times  has 
any  genen^  officer  in  any  country 
displs^ed  more  of  devotion.    In  re^ 


a  soldier  and  an  officer,  but  he  never 
fbu^t  badly  for  his  country. 

But  to  return  to  his  measures  and 
to  the  army.  His  troops  had  scarcely 
entered  into  their  cantonments  when 
he  received  orders  suddenly  to  con- 
duct them  to  Zurich,  and  there  to 
join  the  rest  of  the  army  under  the 
command  of  Massena,  who  had  been 
-directed  to  oppose  the  Austrians, 
•Iready  masters  of  a  portion  of  Thur- 
govie  and  of  the  canton  of  St.  Gall. 
Soult  arrived  in  time  to  take  part 
in  the  combats  of  Franenield  and 
of  Winterthur,  and  he  was  after^ 
wards  charged  with  the  defence  of 
the  entrenched  camp  at  Zurichberg. 
It  was  there  that  he  fought  that 
celebrated  battle  of  Zurich,  on  the 
14th,  15th,  and  16th  of  Prairial,  which 
alone  would  be  sufficient,  by  the  mul- 
tiplied proofis  of  talent^  skill,  and 
courage,  displayed  in  it,  to  immor- 
talise any  general,  any  army,  and  any 
people. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Field- 
liardbttl  Suwarrow,  who  had  proved 
himself  an  able  conqueror  in  Italy, 
MTived  in  Switzerland,  and  General 
Hassena  seized  on  the  moment  ae 
propitious  fi>r  attacking  the  Bua- 
sian  and  Aujstrian  armies  opposed 
to  him.  To  prevent  the  junction  of 
SuwaroVs  corps  with  the  army  al- 
ready in  Switzerland,  was  the  great 
joMect,  and  to  carry  this  plan  into 
efiect  General  Soiut  was  selected. 
The  task  was  difficult.  His  forces 
were  much  inferior  to  those  opposed 
to  him,  and  yet  by  great  skul  and 
lactivity,  he  succeeded  in  making  4,000 
prisonera,  and  in  captuzing  600  horses, 
SO  pieces  of cannon,and  the  flotilla  the 
Austrisns  had  placed  on  the  lake  of 
Zurich.  In  addition  to  these  troi> 
phiea,  there  were  4000  killed  and 
wounded  of  the  Austrian  army,  and 
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upon  the  Austrians,  in  the  grey  of 
the  morning,  when  thev  least  ex- 
pected him,  and  entirely  defeated 
them. 

Flushed  with  victory,  and  de- 
lighted with  the  success  which  had 
attended  his  own  plans,  Soult  drove 
hack  the  Austrians  beyond  the 
Rhine,  and  recaptured  with  one 
of  his  brigades  the  town  of  Con- 
stance. Tne  general  -  in  -  chief  Mas- 
sena,  after  this  brilliant  success, 
directed  Soult  to  take  the  command 
of  the  three  divisions  which  he  des- 
tined to  march  against  the  Russian 
army  under  Suwarow,  who  had  de- 
feated the  French  general  Lecourbe 
and  advanced  to  Schwitz.  In  this 
expedition  Soult  was  successful; 
12,000  men  were  put  to  flight,  and 
3000  were  reported  to  have  died  of 
hunger.  After  having  compelled  the 
Austrians  to  withdraw  from  all  the 
lefl  bank  of  the  Rhine,  from  its  rise 
to  the  Lake  of  Constance,  Soult  was 
recalled  by  Oeneral  Massena  to  the 
lefl  wing  of  the  army,  and  placed  at 
its  head. 

At  this  time  the  events  of  the  18th 
Brumaire  deranged  some  of  the  plans 
which  had  been  formed  for  the  ap- 
proaching winter.  The  Directory 
being  overthrown,  the  "hero  of  the 
pyramids  "  was  the  idol  of  the  French 
people.  Massena  was  soon  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  army  in  Italy, 
and  Greneral  Soult  was  chosen  to 
be  his  lieutenant.  To  him  was 
confided  at  Genoa  the  right  wins  of 
the  Italian  army,  compo^  of  three 
divisions,  which  were  distributed 
over  the  country  from  Recco  to  Sa- 
vona.  The  battle  of  Savona  was  one 
of  those  great  exploits  which,  un- 
doubtedly, each  nation  has  in  its  turn 
to  boast  of,  but  which  in  this  case 
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trian  prisoners.  The  Austrian  fcoees, 
however,  took  ample  revenge  at 
Fonte  Ivrea,  and  the  Aastrian  gene- 
ral, Bell^rde,  offered  to  the  van- 
quished, honourable  terms.  Bnt 
Soult*s  reply  was  to  this  effect,  "The 
French  never  capitulate.'*  Such  a 
bearing  produced  two  good  results: 
it  encouraged  his  own  troops  and  db- 
couraged  the  Austrian  commander. 
But  Soult,  having  gained  his  object, 
caused  his  army  to  wiUidraw,  (Hily, 
however,  to  witness  the  most  fright- 
ful scenes  of  hunger  and  misery. 
So  scarce  were  the  provisions,  and 
to  such  a  state  of  famine  were  the 
men  reduced,  that  many  hundreds 
of  French  soldiers  cooked  human 
flesh  and  partook  of  it  to  save  tbeir 
own  lives.  At  last,  shut  up  in  Ge- 
noa, with  an  English  squadron  bom- 
barding the  city  from  the  sea,  and 
the  Austrians  attacking  it  by  land, 
nothing  remained  for  Soult  and  his 
forces,  then  joined  to  those  (^  Mss- 
sena,  but  to  force  their  passage  out  si 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  At  one  mo- 
ment the  troops  hesitated;  Massena 
was  with  them,  and  Soult  was  at  the 
important  position  of  the  Deux 
Freres.  "Remember,**  said  Mas- 
sena, "  that  I  am  here,  and  that  the 
General  Soult  is  at  the  Deux  Freres ; 
we  shall  gain  the  victcxy."  And  it 
was  so ;  for  in  the  evening  1600 
Austrian  prisoners  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  French.  Unintimidated  by 
momentary  loss,  the  Austrians,  how- 
ever, renewed  their  attacks,  and  the 
conflicts  which  followed  were  severe 
and  desperate.  The  subsequent  con- 
flict at  Monte  Fascio,  where  Soolt 
surprised  an  Austrian  division,  was 
extremely  disastrous  to  the  Austrian 
army ;  indeed  Massena,  when  he  heard 
of  the  success,  went  forUi  to  meet 
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Soalt  was  wounded^  and  his  leg 
broken.  His  soldiers,  seeing  him 
fidl,  believed  he  was  dead,  took  to 
fl^ht,  and  left  him  in  the  power  of 
the  Austrians,  only  his  brother  and 
Captain  Hulot  abiding  near  him.  He 
was  treated  by  the  Prince  de  Hohenxo- 
lem  with  the  greatest  care,  and  con- 
y^ed  to  Alexandria.  There  he 
remuned  for  a  long  while  a  prisoner ; 
hot  he  always  states  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  been 
attended  to  with  more  of  kindness  or 
care.  The  battle  of  Marengo  led  to 
his  being  set  at  liberty,  but  his 
wounds  had  been  so  serious  as  to 
render  him  for  a  lon^  time  unable  to 
engage  in  active  service.  When  the 
French  army  was  re-organised  by 
Buonaparte,  the  title  of  **  Lieu- 
tenant-Greneral,  commander  of  the 
right  wing"  was  still  reserved  for 
mm,  and  he  was  also  appointed  to 
the  command  of  Piedmont.  That 
country  was  then  without  troops,  and 
it  WBS  everywhere  agitated  by  party 
fiicdons.  The  roads  were  infested 
with  robbers,  and  in  the  mountains 
in  the  direction  of  Coni,  bands  of 
marauders  interrupted  all  the  com- 
munications and  gave  great  trouble 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of 
Aost  and  Ivr^.  Greneral  Soult  at 
onoe  directed  his  mind  to  these  evils, 
the  roads  were  protected,  the  very 
marauders  were  converted  into  sol- 
diers, their  past  offences  were  par- 
dozied,  public  peace  was  preserved, 
sedition  was  put  down,  and  Piedmont 
was  restored  to  comparative  order. 
Whilst  Soult  was  thus  occupied, 
time  was  allowed  for  his  wounds  to 
heal,  and  he  was  nearly  restored  to 
health  when  the  treaty  was  signed 
at  Florence  with  the  Kmg  of  Naples. 
By  virtue  of  that  treaty  Tarento  was 
to  be  occupied,  until  a  general  peace 
should  be  concluded,  by  a  corps  of 
the  French  army.  General  Soult 
was  invested  with  the  command,  and 
he  took  with  him  15.000  troons  be- 


division,  followed  the  example  of  the 
rest ;  and  he  himself  being  named 
colonel-in-chief  of  the  Ck>n8m*8  guard, 

Sroceeded  to  Paris  to  execute  the 
uties  of  the  office.  At  this  time 
the  First  Consul,  Buonaparte,  only 
knew  General  Soult  fh>m  his  re- 
putation, having  never  seen  him  be- 
lore.  "I  give  you,"  he  said  to  the  con- 
sular guard,  ^'  a  man  as  your  colonel, 
both  of  strong  head  and  of  strong 
heart,  and  any  one  stronger  than  he 
I  do  not  know."  He  was  after- 
wards named  commandant  of  the  foot 
chasseurs  of  the  guard.  The  Prince 
de  Wa^m,  at  this  period  of  his 
life  fearing  Soult*s  influence  over  the 
mind  of  Buonaparte,  and  wishing  to 
prevent  its  continuance,  engaged  in 
a  series  of  intrigues  to  discredit  his 
fame,  and  to  bring  him  into  disgrace ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  they  were  unsuc- 
cessful. 

Napoleon  unable  to  gain  by  the 
peace  of  Amiens  the  advanti^^es  he 
had  hoped  for,  and  peace  being  no 
longer  possible,  established  three 
camps  on  the  northern  coast,  that 
of  tne  right  at  Ostend  and  Dun- 
kirk, under  the  orders  of  Greneral 
Davoust ;  that  of  the  left  at  Staples 
and  Montreuil,  under  the  command 
of  General  Ney ;  while  that  of  the 
centre,  from  Boulogne  to  Calais,  was 
entrusted  to  General  Soult.  This 
latter  army  was  by  far  the  most 
numerous  of  the  three,  and  it  was  here 
that  took  place  the  first  develope- 
ment  of  the  new  system  of  military 
organisation,  of  which  the  First  Con- 
sul established  the  basis.  According 
to  that  system,  all  the  troops  destined 
for  active  service  were  incorporated 
intocorps-d'arm^e,  over  each  of  which 
a  general  presided,  subject  only  to 
himself,  as  commander  of  the  whole. 
Thus,  having  projected  an  invasion 
of  England,  the  troops  destined 
for  that  operation  were  told  off 
into  ten  corps,  which  were  assem- 
bled on  the  coast  from  Holland  to 
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popular  Boii^  etricttores,  and  aatireB 
which  then  issued  firom  the  Englidi 
preaB.  In  proportion  as  the  threatened 
invasion  was  delayed,  the  apprehen- 
dons  mt  first  excited  by  it  died  away, 
till  at  last  bnrlesqne  succeeded  sa- 
tire, and  the  most  lively  jokea  and 
tallies  of  vulgar  wit  supplanted  the 
fears  which  <mly  gradtudiy  subsided. 
Thirty  years  afterwmrds,  from  thai 
same  coast,  where  Souh  commanded 
the  army  of  invasion,  which  so  long 
threatened  but  never  landed,  the  same 
Soult,  where  he  embarked  for  the 
coasts  of  England,  was  received  with  a 
noble  and  generous  hospitality,  be^ 
cause  he  brought  in  bis  hand  the 
emblem  of  peace.  When  he  returned 
to  F^uri8,the  old  marshal  recounted 
with  enthusiasm  the  reception  he  had 
met  with  in  London,  till  little  Thiers 
gave  out  in  all  the  saloons  of  Paris 
*'  that  the  marshal  had  gone  mad  of 
Anglo-phobia  I** 

But  to  return  to  Boulogne  and 
Cahtis.  The  whole  of  Soalt*8  time, 
when  in  command  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, was  spent  in  training  and 
hardening  his  soldiers.  On  one  oc- 
casion, Uie  First  Consul,  having 
witnessed  the  evolutions  of  Soult'« 
divisions,  eiraressed  his  apprehen^ 
sions  lest  they  should  terminate 
in  the  exhaustion  of  the  men. 
Soult  replied,  '^  Sir,  I  only  give  them 
the  time  necessary  for  repoae ;  then 
their  exerdaes  and  labour  at  the 
public  woiiu  reoommeace.  Those 
who  cannot  support  the  fatigue  I 
endure  myself,  may  leave  my  divi- 
sions and  proceed  to  the  depots ;  but 
those  I  keep  around  me  will  be  able 
to  endure  every  £fttigue,  and  be  capa* 
ble  of  undertaking  the  conquest  of 
the  world."  That  was  precisely  the 
undertaking  which  would  have  suited 
both  the  eeneral  and  his  master; 
but,  happuy,  ^^  Britannia  ruled  the 
wavesy**  and  though  Soult  weU  me- 


threaiened  invasion.**  This  was  te 
period  when  ^  an  Engli^  tailor '*wm 
shewn  "to  be  equal  to  two  French 
grenadiers^  or  eternal  shame  and  in- 
nmy  <m  the  dastardly  ooward  vfao 
would  not  shed  the  last  drop  of  In 
blood  in  defence  of  his  kmg  and 
country.*'  This  was  the  time  when 
the  artificers  of  Birmingham  were 
Tonsed  by  Mr.  Piercy  by  his  spirit- 
atirring  tract,  The  Lion  Sleepi;  and 
when  he  called  on  the 

**  Merry  sons  of  freedom 

To  hand  about  the  pitcher. 
For,  Uiongh  the  smfe  might  be  poor, 
llie  land  wsb  never  richer.** 

This  was  the  time  when  Cox,  Sod, 
and  Bavlis,  of  Great  Queen  Street, 
engagea  the  multitude  to  join  the 
^^association  for  preserving  liber^ 
and  property.**  This  was  the  time 
when  *^  specmiens  of  Frendi  ferodty 
And  brutality  in  Wales  **  were  sold  at 
eighteenpence  per  doaen,  in  order 
tlukt  the  Britisn  might  know  what 
**  they  would  have  to  trust  to  if  Bony 
and  Soult  should  reach  them.** 

This  was  the  time  when  Hatchard, 
of  190  Piocadillv,  sold,  at  threqtenoe 
,per  dozen,  the  following  song,  to  the 
tune  of  '*  Hearts  of  Oak  :**— 

••  Shall  Trenchraen  rule  o'«r  m  1   King 

Edward  eaid  No ! 
And  No  I  said  King  Hany ;  and  Qoeeo 

Bets  the  said  No  1 
And  No!   said  old  £i^and«  Mid  No! 

she  says  still. 
They  shell  never  rule  na,    let  them  bj 

if  they  will. 
Hearts  of  oak  we  are  all,  both  our  shtpa 

and  our  men. 
Then  steady » boys,  steady^ 
Let*8  always  be  ready. 
We  have  trimmed  them  beforre,  let  m 

trim  them  agnn. 

Shall  Frenchmen  rule  o'er  nat    King 

George  he  says  No  ! 
And  No !  say  our  Lords,  and  our  Com- 

tnnnft  Mkv  N/t  I 
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Tfcoui^  1m  'd  ftin  stop  our  prass,  j«t  well 

pabli«h  hit  tbaoM, 
We  *U  proclaim  to  the  world  his  deteatm. 

blefame; 
How^the  traitor  renounced  bis  Redeemer^ 

and  then 
How  he  niQrder'd  his  prisoners  and  poi. 

8on*d  bis  men. 

Hearts  of  oak,  &o. 

Then  down  with  the  tjrant,  and  down 

with  his  rod ! 
Let  Qa  stand  hy  our  freedom,  our  king, 

and  eur  6od ! 
L«C  OS  atand  by  our  children,  our  wires, 

and  oar  homes  I 
Theo   woe  to  the  tyrant  whenerer  he 

comes/' 

HearUofoak,  &c." 

Then  wis  published  "  a  fVill,  true, 
and  partienlar  account  of  the  birth, 
parentaJBfe,  education,  life,  character, 
and  benavionr,  and  notorious  con- 
duct of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  the 
Corakan  monster,  aHas  the  poisoner, 
who  is  shortly  expected  to  arrive  in 
England,  where  ne  means  to  mas- 
sacre, assassinate,  bum,  sink,  and  de- 
stroy, with  a  short  description  of 
the  various  murders,  poisoning  and 
assassinations  committed  by  him  and 
his  gang  in  foreign  parts.*'  The  pub- 
lishers of  this  half-sheet  tract  were 
Messrs.  Cox,  Son,  and  Baylis,  of  No. 
75  Great  Queen  Street,  who  printed 
the  following  postscriptum :  — 

"  la  order  that  Bonj's  character  may 
<  be  known  in  every  city,  town,  viu 
lage,  and  remotest  cottage  in  the  united 
dominions,  gentlemen  are  requested  to 
get  copies  printed  in  their  respective 
placea  of  residence,  and  hare  them  well 
circulated,  particularly  on  market-da^s  ; 
as  Bony  has  already  begun  his  diabolical 
tiieks  in  Ireland." 

And  verily  the  advice  was  good, 
and,  more  than  that,  it  was  followed  • 
and  there  soon  was  felt  such  a  horror 
of  Buonaparte  in  everjr  glen  and  every 


BUONAPARTB. 

A  Song. 

PrinUd  by  order  of  tkt  Stanmcr$ 
Association, 

«  Come,  I'll  sing  you  a  song,  just  for 

want  of  some  other, 
Aboutaima//  thing  that  has  made  agrsai 

pother ; 
A  mere  instct,  a  pigmy— I  *11  tell  you,  my 

hearty, 
T  is    the    Corsican    Hop-o'-my-thnmb, 


Buonaparte. 


Derry  down,  &e. 


This  LilHput  monster,  with  BrohcUg^ag 

rage. 
Hath  ventured  with  Britoni  in  war  to 

engage; 
Our  greatness  he  envies,  and  enyy  he 

must. 
If  the  FRoo  apes  the  ox,  he  must  swell 

till  he  burst 

Derry  down,  &c. 

Talk  of  swelling,  I  feel  my  own  breast 

swell  with  ire, 
To  think  such  a  sptnrk  should  set  Europe 

on  fire  •» 
Such  a  name  should  spread  terror  the 

CoDtineot  through ! 
But  we  are  not  oessk  to  be  frightened  at 

Buo! 

Derry  down,  &c. 

How  he  menaced  poor  Egypt !  yet,  when 

there,  all  agree, 
He  just  peep'd   at   the    mummies,  and 

thought  fit  lo  flee ; 
Oh  !    should  he  come  here,  ray  brare 

boys,  we'll  contrive 
In  his  own  coin  to  pay  him,  and  flea  him 

alive. 

Derry  down,  &.c, 

Tis  for  Britons  alone  to  keep  Frenchmen 

in  awe. 
To  bring  them  to  order,  subjection,  and 

law  ; 
To  curb  mad  ambition,  bid  tyranny  cease, 
And  give  to  the  world  a  firm,  permanent 

peace. 

Derry  down,  fito. 
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gades,  r^;iment8,  battalions,  and  com- 
panies, m  such  a  manner  that  the 
troops  might  be  able  to  encamp  or 
form,  as  occasion  might  require,  in 
order  of  battle  on  touching  the  coasts 
of  England.  Instructions  were  every 
where  given,  from  the  Texel  to  Brest, 
to  be  ready  to  depart  at  a  moment*s 
notice,  ana  the  army  and  navy  only 
waited  for  the  signal.  Vainly  imagin- 
ing that  the  French-Spanish  squad- 
ron, under  the  orders  of  the  Admirals 
Gravina  and  VDleneuve,  would  be 
successful  in  their  naval  operations 
against  Nelson,  Buonaparte  only 
looked  for  the  arrival  of  that  squadron 
in  the  Manche.  But  he  was,  indeed, 
mistaken  in  his  calculations :  Nelson 
had  defeated  them.  The  flotilla 
would  have  been  wholly  useless  un- 
less backed  by  the  vessels  on  which 
he  calculated  for  support,  and  orders 
were  given  to  the  armv  of  the  coast 
to  {proceed  to  German v  I  The  fourth 
division,  commandea  by  Marshal 
Soult,  took  the  direction  of  Spire,  by 
Metz  and  Landau.  That  memorable 
march,  the  rapidity  of  which  has 
hardly  ever  been  surpassed  (the 
troops  on  one  occasion  marching 
seventy-two  hours  without  a  halt, 
except  for  refreshment),  had  the 
effect  of  surprising  the  Austrian 
armj,  of  defeating  their  cavalry  then 
on  Its  return  from  Italy,  of  aiding 
the  French  in  investing  Memmingen, 
which  was  forced  to  capitulate  in  six 
hours,  and  of  enabling  Soult  to  invest 
Ulm^  and  of  compelhng  even  the  re- 
doubtable General  Mack  to  sign  a 
capitulation  in  order  to  save  the  lives 
of  his  troops.  After  this  immense 
event,  which  occurred  on  the  14th  of 
October,  1805,  Buonaparte,  then 
emperor,  hastened  for  Vienna,  which 
was  at  that  time  undefended.  The 
city  opened  its  gates,  delivered  up 
its  arsenals,  its  magazines,  its  depots, 
its  archives ;  and  tne  passage  of  the 
Danube  was  effected  at  the  moment 


corps,' and  the  first  lefloH  ofhisaUe 
movements,  was  to  drive  into  the 
lake  of  Menitz  a  large  portion  of 
the  Russian  army,  having  pre- 
viously broken  the  ice  which  covered 
it  by  airecting  against  it  the  whole  of 
his  artillery.  The  horses  and  their 
riders  were  disappearing  in  masses, 
when  Buonaparte  approached  Soult, 
and  said  to  hun,  **  Monsieur  le  mar6- 
chal,  you  have  this  day  covered  your- 
self with  ^lory ;  you  have  surpassed 
every  thmg  I  expected  even  from 
you.  And  late  in  the  conflict,  when 
some  chiefs  approached  Buonaparte, 
and  asked  for  farther  instructiom, 
he  said, ''  No !  Go  to  Marshal  Soult, 
and  ask  your  instructions  from  him ; 
it  is  he  who  conducts  the  battle." 
The  result  of  the  battle  of  Auster- 
litz,  at  which  the  Emperors  of  Aus- 
tria and  Russia  were  present,  is  well 
known ;  30,000  prisoners  were  made 
by  the  French,  168  pieces  of  cannon 
taken,  with  100  standards,  while  the 
loss  to  the  Austrians  and  Russians  in 
killed  and  wounded  did  not  (all  abort 
of  20,000.  Buonaparte,  having  no 
other  military  distinctions  to  con- 
fer on  Marshal  Soult,  appointed  him 
governor  of  Vienna,  m  virtue  of 
the  treaty  of  Presbourg.  In  order 
further  to  express  his  gratitude  to 
the  marshal,  Buonaparte  authorised 
him  to  raise  for  his  own  account 
a  contribution  of  a  million  of 
francs;  but  he  replied,  with  dig- 
nity and  disinterestedness,  "  that 
his  services  were  rendered  to  his 
country,  and  could  not  be  paid  for  by 
money.*'  Other  funds,  which  were 
also  placed  at  his  disposal,  he  em- 
ployed in  the  better  providing  for,  and 
takmg  care  of,  his  wounded  soldiers. 
The  war  against  Prussia  followed. 
Marshal  Soult  had  his  head-quarters 
at  Passau,  watching  all  the  course  of 
the  Inn  to  beyond  Braunan.  In 
September  1806  orders  were  given 
to  advance,  and  the  army  passed  the 
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ditKHU  impofled  on  him  by  Buona- 
parte, and  that  an  armistice  bad  been 
Bgned.  "  Monsieur  ie  mar^cbal,'* 
replied  Soult,  "you  are  incorrectly 
informed.  I  will  not  believe  your 
news  until  tou  cause  your  troops  to 
lay  down  their  arms.  If  you  will 
not  do  this,  withdraw,  for  I  march  to 
fight  agamst  you."  The  two  mar- 
shals separated.  The  Prussian  troops 
had  profited,  however,  by  the  delay 
of  the  interview  ;  but  Soult  overtook 
them  at  Nondhausen,  and  there  took 
from  them  a  portion  of  their  artillery. 
Lnbeck  he  afterwards  carried  by  as- 
sault, after  a  desperate  resistance; 
and  General  Blucher,  shut  up  be- 
tween the  Trawe  and  the  frontiers  of 
Holstein,  was  obliged,  with  22,000 
men  and  160  pieces  of  cannon,  to 
capitulate.  The  strong  forts  on  the 
Elbe  and  the  Oder  also  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  French,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  some  fortresses  in  Upper 
Silesia,  and  on  the  Vistula,  all,  in- 
cluding Berlin  itself,  had  submitted. 
In  Poland,  also,  the  successes  of  the 
French  were  not  less  indubitable,  and, 
had  not  a  Russian  army  oppc^ed  a 
stout  resistance,  Europe,  at  that  mo- 
ment, appeared  on  the  eve  of  being 
reduced  to  French  domination.  The 
heavy  rains  also  contributed  to  retard 
their  progress,  and  the  winter  of  1806 
was  by  no  means  favourable  to  their 
advance.  In  February  1807  Mar- 
shal Soult  was  again  in  the  field,  and 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Eylau, 
when  Buonaparte  condescended  to 
send  for  him,  and  ask  bis  advice. 
**  I  am  about  to  order  a  retreat," 
said  Napoleon,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  day's  carnage.  "  Mind,  sire, 
you  do  not,"  replied  the  marshal; 
"  for,  if  the  retreat  should  take 
place,  you  will  lose  a  large  portion  of 
your  artillery,  and,  perhaps,  30,000 


hither,  will  arrive.**  Napoleon  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  Soult,  and  on  the 
next  day  it  was  discovered  that  the 
Russians  had  retreated,  leaving  the 
ground  covered  with  their  wounded 
and  dead.  The  marshal  now  occupied 
himself  with  the  formation  of  an  en- 
trenched camp  at  Lomitten,  where 
he  passed  with  his  troops  the  rest  of 
the  vrinter  and  the  wnole  of  the 
spring  of  1807.  In  the  month  of 
June  of  that  year,  the  Russians 
opened  a  new  campaign;  and  the 
combat  of  Gustadt,  and,  above  all, 
the  battle  of  Heilsberg,  and  the  com- 
bat of  Kcenigsburg,  the  last  of  which 
the  Marshal  Soult  conducted  in  per- 
son, led  to  results  most  disastrous, 
both  to  the  Russian  and  the  Prussian 
armies,  and,  finally,  to  the  nego- 
tiations and  peace  of  Tilsit.  When 
that  peace  was  signed,  Buonaparte 
appointed  the  marshal  his  plenipo- 
tentiary, to  arrange  for  the  execution 
of  the  various  articles  of  the  treaty, 
having  for  their  ol^ect  to  fix,  with 
Prussia,  the  limits  of  the  ffrand  duchy 
of  Warsaw,  and  the  free  city  of 
Dantzic.  He  was  also  charged  to 
determine  the  direction  of  a  military 
route,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
open  the  communications  of  Saxony 
with  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw. 
Having  terminated  with  success  these 
negotiations,  he  collected  together  his 
dreaded  forces,  and  was  charged  with 
the  government  of  Berlin. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  this  campaign 
that  Marshal  Soult  received  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Dahnatia.  War  had  now 
ceased  in  the  north,  only  to  break 
out  with  fresh  violence  elsewhere. 
In  Spain  Napoleon  imagined  that  he 
had  found  a  convenient  field  for  the 
aggrandisement  of  his  family ;  and, 
alwr  a  series  of  crimes,  of  which 
the  memory  is  still  fresh,  Joseph  was 
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With  tbftt  congress  Kapoleon  watf 
satisfied,  and  Marshal  Sonlt  was  di* 
tected  to  proceed,  without  stopping, 
to  Bayonne,  there  to  await  the  usur-* 
per,  and  to  take  the  command  of  th< 
second  corps  of  the  French  army 
conoentrAted  in  the  environs  of 
BriviesoA.  He  s6on  moved  forward. 
The  Spanish  armj  was  defeated^ 
Napoleon  advanced  to  Burgos ;  Lan** 
nes  and  Mortier  marched  on  Tiidela, 
Buonaparte  on  Madrid,  Lefebvreand 
Victor  were  victorious  at  Durango ; 
Marshal  Soult  defeated  the  Spanish 
troops  at  Renosa,  Santander,  and  St. 
Vincent ;  and,  drivine  them  from  the 
Asturias  entered  the  kingdom  of 
Leon.  The  English  army,  com* 
manded  by  Sir  John  Moore,  was  at 
Salamanca  when  Buonaparte  entered 
Madrid.  The  retreat  to  Corunna 
followed.  It  bound  no  fresh  laurels 
round  the  marshal's  brow,  for  the 
English,  when  fbrced  to  fight  at  last, 
entirely  overthrew  him.  But  they 
lost  their  gallant  chief;  and,  having 
Vtaken  themselves  to  their  ships, 
left  the  road  to  Portugal  open. 
Thither  Soult  turned,  but  he  nad 
deceived  hunself,  or  had  been  de- 
ceived, as  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
Portuguese  people.  He  e3q)ected  to 
be  received  with  open  arms.  He 
met  with  a  fierce,  though  a  desultory 
tod  feeble  resistance.  BAnds  of  un- 
disciplined and  half-armed  p«asant8 
endeavoured  to  stop  him,  but  in  vain, 
at  Chaves.  Braga  was  entered  after 
A  sliffht  resistance;  and  Oporto, 
th()ugn  surrounded  by  field-works, 
ftU  with  equal  ease  into  his  hands. 

Thus  far  the  life  of  Marshal  Soult 
had  been  one  of  almost  uninterrupted 
suocefis  and  glory.  Great  in  victory, 
he  had  every  where  been  distinguished 
by  his  prudence  in  temporary  defeats ; 
and,  to  this  neriod.  honours  had  been 


be  Men  that,  tHl  the  settlement  of 
Europe  in  1815,  although  dwavs  % 
brave,  able,  and  enterprising  offioer, 
his  star  had  set,  and  that  another 
was  risen  Which  led  on  his  oppo« 
nents  to  a  final  and  complete  victmy. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  Marshal 
Soult  and  of  Marshal  Key  by  Cdond 
Napier,  bearing  on  this  precise  period 
of  time,  which  deserves  repciitkm. 
Just  before  the  lamented  fidl  of 
Moore,  Major  Napier,  then  in  com- 
mand of  the  50th  Regiment,  was 
ordered  to  drive  the  French  out  of 
the  village  of  Eloina.  This  he  did 
with  great  gallantry  twice ;  but,  on 
the  second  occasion,  following  too 
Ikr,  he  received  some  terrible  wounds, 
and  was  left  for  dead  upon  the  fidd. 
The  morning  after  the  battle,  tbe 
Duke  of  Dalmatia  being  apprised 
Of  Major  Napier's  situation,  had  him 
conveyed  to  head-auarters,  and  wrote 
to  Buonaparte  desiring  that  his  pri' 
soner  might  not  be  sent  to  France, 
which  would  have  been  destructive  of 
his  professional  prospects.  The  events 
of  the  war  obliging  Marshal  Soult  to 
depart  in  a  few  days  aftervrards  from 
Corunna,  he  recommended  Maior 
Napier  to  the  attentions  of  Marsnal 
Ney,  who  treated  his  prisoner  with 
the  kindness  of  a  frieno,  rather  than 
with  the  rigour  of  an  enmnv;  tat 
he  quartered  him  with  the  French 
consul,  supplied  him  with  money, 
and  gave  him  a  general  invitatk>n 
to  his  house  on  all  public  Occasions, 
and  refrained  from  sending  him  to 
France.  Such  ihcts  do  honour  to 
Marshals  Soult  and  Ney,  and,  indeed, 
generally  to  human  nature. 

The  situation  of  afikin  in  the  P^ 
ninsula  was  very  critical  when  tbd 
British  cabinet  resolved  to  reinforce 
its  army  at  Lisbon,  and  to  take  efibc 
tual  and  nromnt  measures  to  cam^ 
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It  ii  A  MriotM  fliet,  tiiat  when  Shr 
ArUmr  arrhred  at  Oporto,  the  dinner 
df  Marshal  Soult  waa  preparing,  bat 
k  was  eaten  hy  his  noble  opponent. 
Some  of  the  French  generals  were 
eaptured  m  the  streets  of  the  city, 
sbkI  General  Laborde's  baggage  was 
taken  just  beyond  its  entrance. 

From  this  time  forth  the  military 
career  of  Marriial  Sonlt  exhibits  little 
dse  than  a  succession  of  disasters* 
That  he  bore  up  against  them  nobly, 
his  eonqueror  will  be  the  first  to  al- 
low ;  but,  except  when  engaged  with 
the  raw  leries  of  Spain,  he  never 
again  won  a  battle  in  the  Peninsula. 
In  the  great  defeat  at  Talavera  he 
had,  indeed,  no  share.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  did  his  best  to  retrieve  it, 
and  by  threatening  the  line  of  the 
Enelisli  communications  he  com- 
pelled  Lord  Wellington  to  retire 
into  Portugal.  But  though  nomi- 
nated in  the  autumn  of  1809  to  the 
post  of  migor-ffeneral  to  the  armies 
m  Spain,  not  aU  his  military  talents, 
and  they  are  of  the  highest  order, 
avafled  to  turn  the  tide  of  victory. 
For  a  brief  space,  indeed,  success  ap- 
peared to  attend  his  footsteps.  While 
others  watched  the  English,  he  broke 
throvigh  the  passes  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  and  chasing  the  Junta  from 
Seville,  overran  the  southern  pro- 
vinees.  He  caused  the  siege  of  Ca- 
diz at  the  same  time  to  be  formed ; 
he  sent  his  generals  of  division  into 
different  quartets,  reducing  various 
strongholds,  and  overawing  the  dis- 
afiected,  and  establishing  his  own 
head-quarters  in  Seville,  performed 
excellent  service,  though  little  of 
Mat  attended  it. 

Meanwhile,  peace  with  Austria  en- 
abling Napoleon  to  pour  large  rein- 
forcements into  the  Peninsula,  an- 
othergreat effort  was  made  to  force 
the  English  to  their  ships.  The 
eondsct  of  it  was  committed  to  Mas- 


Sonlt  any  share.  But  no  sooner  was 
he  informed  of  the  disasters  that  were 
overtaking  his  rival,  than  he  made  a 
strenuous  effort  to  retrieve  them  by 
hastening  from  Seville  into  Estrema- 
dura,  and  laying  siege  to  Olivanza 
and  Badajoc.  The  former  submitted 
after  a  feeble  resistance,  the  latter 
held  out  more  bravely,  indeed  it  was 
not  till  afler  the  Spanish  general 
Mendisabel  had  permnted  himself  to 
be  surprised  ana  annihilated  under 
its  walls  that  the  garrison  lost  heart. 
But  none  of  these  triumphs  availed 
to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  inva- 
ders. Massena  was  by  this  time  in 
fVill  retreat.  The  British  and  Por- 
tuguese were  at  his  heels,  and  in  the 
direction  of  Cadiz  alarms  were  oc- 
curring daily  which  checked  the 
marshal  in  his  onward  march.  He 
had  already  reduced  Campo  Mayor 
and  Albuquerque,  and  was  medi- 
tating further  achievements,  when 
tidings  of  the  defeat  of  Victor  at 
Barossa  reached  him,  and  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  return,  with  the 
greater  Dart  of  his  troops,  to  the  lines 
before  Cadiz. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  spring  of  1811,  at  which  time 
Lord  Wellmgton  having  followed 
Victor  to  the  frontiers,  detached 
Marshal  Beresford,  at  the  head  of 
13,000  men,  to  reconnoitre,  and  if 
possible  to  recover  Bad:\joz.  The 
corps  of  Mortier,  which  Soult 
had  lefl  behind,  retired  from  the 
Alembago  as  Beresford  advanced, 
and  Latour  Maubourg  continued  at 
Campo  Mayor  rather  to  watch  than 
to  interfere  with  the  progress  of 
events.  He  also  was  forced  to  with- 
draw, whereupon  Campo  Mavor  was 
recovered,  Albuc^uercjue  and  Olivanza 
4aken,  and  Badajoz  itself  placed  in  a 
state  of  siege.  Just  as  this  latter 
operation  was  in  progress  Lord  Wel- 
linsrton  himself  arrived,  and  having 
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which^  to  the  amonnt  of  23,000  men, 
occupied  a  range  of  heights  near  the 
village  of  Albuera.  lie  attacked 
them  with  his  usual  intrepidity,  and 
had  at  one  moment  pushed  them  so 
hard  that  orders  for  a  retreat  were 
on  the  eve  of  being  issued.  But  the 
bull-dog  courage  of  the  English  was 
not  to  be  overcome.  Thoueh  the 
enemy  were  in  possession  of  the  key 
of  the  position,  and  had  made  a 
thousand  prisoners,  and  captured  a 
whole  brigade  of  guns,  the  survivers 
returned  to  the  charge,  and  not  onlv 
retook  the  whole  of  their  own  artif- 
lerv,  but  forced  their  late  captors  to 
fall  back  in  confusion.  The  results 
were,  that  leaving  about  8000  in 
killed  and  wounded  behind  them,  the 
French  fell  back  on  Seville,  while 
the  allies,  crippled  by  the  loss  of 
7000  at  the  least,  were  unable  to 
pursue  them,  except  very  languidly 
with  the  cavalrv. 

The  siege  of  Badajoz  was  at  once 
resumed;  and  Lord  Wellington,  to 
whom  the  results  of  the  little  at 
Albuera  had  been  communicated,  ar- 
rived to  conduct  it  in  person.  The 
indefatigable  Soult,  however,  was 
again  in  a  condition  to  move ;  for  he 
had  called  in  all  his  detachments, 
and,  communicating  with  Marmont, 
who  had  arrived  to  supersede  Mas- 
sena,  was  advancing,  at  the  head  of 
more  than  70,000  men,  to  relieve  the 
place.  The  whole  strength  of  the 
allied  army,  English  and  Portuguese, 
amounted  at  this  time  to  about 
54,000.  Lord  Wellington  did  not, 
therefore,  judge  it  expedient  to  risk 
a  battle;  an^  an  attempt  to  carry 
Badaioz  by  assault  having  failed,  he 
withdrew  his  heavy  guns,  and  re- 
tired upon  Portugal.  The  French 
marshals  did  not  follow  him  far. 
The  country  was  exhausted;  they 
had  no  magazines  established;  and 
thev  therefore,  contented  themfielveR 


der  him  to  theirproper  posts.  Mean- 
while, Lord  Wellington  invested 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  when  the  advance  of 
Marmont  compelled  him  to  retire. 
There  was  some  fighting  at  El  Bodoa 
and  Guinaldo,  with  a  good  deal  d 
marching  and  counter-marching  else- 
where; but  nothing  decisive  took 
place;  and,  on  the  approach  of  bad 
weather,  Marmont,  having  weU  sop- 
plied  the  town,  fell  back  to  his  old 
quarters  at  Salamanca. 

It  is  well  known  how  Lord  Welling- 
ton, in  the  depth  ofJanuary,  and  dur- 
ing a  season  unusuaUv  severe,  sudden- 
ly invested  Ciudad  Kodrigo,  and  ear- 
ned it  by  assault  It  fell  ere  Marmont, 
who  had  broken  up  in  order  to  re- 
lieve it,  could  be  convinced  that  the 
place  was  in  danger.  But  the  acdve 
mind  of  the  British  seneral  was  not 
yet  content.  He  humcd  across  to  the 
south ;  and  not  unaware  that  Soolt 
could  concentrate  full  40,000  men  in 
a  week,  he  formed  the  si^e  of  Bada- 
joz, as  he  had  done  that  of  Rodriga 
Soult  was  alarmed ;  yet,  as  the  result 

{)roved,  not  sufficiently  so.  He  col- 
ected  his  troops;  communicated  with 
Marmont ;  ui^^  the  latter  to  sup- 
port him  with  20,000  men,  and  took 
the  road  to  the  beleaguered  city.  It 
was  too  late.  Eegardless  of  the  ad- 
vance of  Marmont  on  one  flank,  and 
of  Soult  on  the  other,  though  each 
commanded  a  force  superior  m  point 
of  numbers  to  his  own.  Lord  Wel- 
lington continued  the  siege ;  and  on 
the  night  of  the  6th  of  April,  aAer  a 
terrible  resistance,  the  place  was  car- 
ried by  assault.  Laiu^uage  wooM 
fail  to  convey  an  idea  ofthe  astonish- 
ment excited  in  the  minds  of  the 
French  generals  bv  this  event  There 
is  a  letter  extant  from  Genend  Lerj, 
chief  ennneer  to  the  army  of  the 
south,  which  shews  how  completely 
"•  all  their  calculations**  had  failed; 
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iiTal  ehie&  onoe  more  to  the  yicimty 
of  Sftlanmnca,  or  of  the  disastrous 
defeat  which,  on  the  22d  of  July, 

1812,  his  oountryroen  sustained.  In- 
deed, it  was  not  till  the  English  were 
in  ponession  of  Madrid,  and  that 
with  a  very  inadequate  artillery  they 
had  encumbered  themselves  about 
theaege  of  Burgoe,  that  the  necessity 
for  his  interfering  actively  in  that 
qnarter  became  apparent  to  him. 
Then,  however,  he  assembled  a  large 
anny,  and,  pushing  forward  with 
haste,  first  caused  Mill  to  fall  back 
upon  Adego  ;  and  by  and  by  to 
withdraw  in  all  haste  from  the  ca- 
pitaL  For,  having  joined  to  himself 
Jouidan's  corps,  he  was  manoeu- 
yiiog  to  seize  the  line  of  conomunica- 
twQ  with  Portugal;  while  the  wreck 
of  Mannonf  8  army,  strongly  rein- 
forced, should  take  the  besiegers  in 
froDt,  and  surround  them.  Lord 
Wellington  saw  that  he  had  not  a 
moment  to  lose.  The  siege  of  Bur- 
gos was  raised,  and  a  retreat  be^n, 
which,  not  without  great  suffering, 
carried  the  English  back  over  the 
scenes  of  their  late  triumphs,  and 
compelled  them  once  more  to  winter 
in  Portugal. 

The  armies  of  the  Peninsula  were 
thos  disposed  o^ — the  allies  alonff 
the  line  of  the  Mondego,  the  French 
about  Salamanca  and  the  places  ad- 
jacent; when,  in  the  month  of  March 

1813,  Soult  was  called  away  to  an- 
other scene  of  action.  The  Russian 
eampai^  had  destroyed  the  veteran 
army  of  France ;  and  Napoleon,  with 
a  fresh  but  brave  band,  was  preparing 
to  meet,  and,  if  possible,  to  stem,  the 
tide  of  misfortune  in  Germany. 
Soult  carried  with  him  on  this  occa- 
sion about  4000  men,  and  reached 
head-jjuarters  just  in  time  to  take 
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this  case.'*  He  did  so,  and  the  vic- 
tory was  due  principally  to  his  talent 
and  courage.  The  anmstioe  of  Neu- 
mark  followed,  and  Napoleon  and 
Soult  retired  to  Dresden.  There 
they  learned  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  Vittoria,  and  from  that  moment 
Napoleon  became  the  victim  of  the 
most  lively  apprehensions.  He  knew 
that  the  south  of  France  was  weary  of 
war.  He  knew  that  the  forces  of  his 
brother  Joseph  had  been  dispersed, 
and  the  name  of  Wellington  was  to 
him  a  sound  full  of  horror  and  alarm. 
As  usual,  he  sent  for  Soult.  ^*  Leave 
instantly,  my  dear  marshal,*'  he  said, 
^Meave  for  Spain,  and  stop  not  at 
Paris,  except  to  make  all  necessary 
arrangements  with  the  minister  of 
war.  Fly  to  encounter  these  Eng- 
lish. Stop  their  progress  every 
where,  wherever  you  can  encounter 
them.  I  name  you  my  lieutenant  in 
the  south  of  France.** 

The  marshal  obeyed,  and  so  great 
was  the  rapidity  of  his  journey  that 
in  eight  days  he  was  at  St.  Jean  de 
Luz.  The  French  army  had  during 
his  absence  in  Germany  been  driven 
to  the  frontiers  of  France.  The 
English,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Por- 
tuguese, were  triumphant ;  still  Soult 
rallied  his  forces  and  attempted, 
though  in  vain,  to  raise  the  blockade 
of  Pampeluna.  But  all  his  efforts  in  • 
the  Pyrenees  were  unavailing;  his 
positions  on  the  Nivelle  were  car- 
ried; in  his  attack  on  the  British 
army  in  December  1813  he  was  de- 
feated; was  also  again  defeated  at 
Orthes  in  February  1 8 1 4 ;  he  retreated 
to  Toulouse,  and  fought  there  with 
as  much  determination  as  ever,  but 
with  no  better  success.  Still  it  can- 
not be  denied  that,  in  his  celebrated 
"  retreat,'*  from  August  1 8 1 3  to  March 
1814.  he  exhibited  much  skill,  and 
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appointed  faim  goveraor  of  the  thir- 
teenth military  divisioti,  and  on  the 
2d  December,  1814,  named  him 
minister  of  war.  Thia  was  a  gener- 
ous and  noble  act  on  the  part  of  the 
king ;  but  the  French  liberals  of  that 
day  knew  not  how  to  prize  such  con- 
duct, and  attributed  it  to  causes 
wholly  forei^to  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  sovereign. 

That  a  marshal  who  had  served 
with  fo  much  enthusiasm  the  cause 
of  the  revolution  and  of  the  usurper 
should  have  been  regarded  by  the 
partisans  of  the  BourlM>ns  as  a  friend 
was  not  to  be  expected;  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  his  loyalty  could 
be  suspected;  and  when  on  the  11th 
l4arch,  1815,  he  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion, and  the  Duke  de  Feltre  was 
appointed  his  successor,  the  king  as- 
sured him,  "  that  he  was  bv  no  means 
displeased  at  his  conduct,  but  felt  for 
him  a  sincere  respect."  On  the  land- 
ing of  Napoleon  at  Cannes  he  advised 
the  Bouroons  to  retire  beyond  the 
Loire  and  to  wait  for  the  rallying  of 
the  French  around  his  standard. 
There,  also,  he  counselled  that  the 
royal  treasury  should  be  conveyed. 
After  the  departure  of  the  kin^,  the 
Duke  ofDalmatia  withdrew  to  his  pri- 
vate chAteau  at  Villeneuve  L'Etang, 
near  St.  Cloud ;  and  a  few  days  after- 
•  wards,  Napoleon  arrived  from  the 
Isle  of  Elba  at  the  palace  of  St. 
Cloud.  Several  times  the  usurper  sent 
for  him,  but  he  redised  to  come.  On 
the  26th  of  March,  however,  a  formal 
order  was  sent ;  and,  apprehensive  of 
imprisonment  and  connscation  in  the 
event  of  refusal,  he  proceeded  to  the 
presence.  The  marshal  did  not  hesitate 
to  avow  that,  as  minister  of  the 
kinff,  he  had  done  all  that  he 
could  to  prevent  the  arrival  of 
Buonaparte  at  Paris,  and  to  stop 
him  in  his  march.  Buonaparte 
soon  discovered  that  Soult  was  no 


vasion,  as  he  termed  H,wisimdertaken 
to  replace  on  the  throne  the  king  and 
the  dynasty  to  which  he  bad  sworn 
allegiance.  When  he  accepted  the 
nomination,  he  uid,  ^The  French 
army,  so  often  victorious,  womld  be 
for  ever  dishonoured^  if,  without 
combating,  it  should  allow  the  ter- 
ritory to  he  invaded,  even  thoogh  it 
should  be  sure  of  defeat  m  the  at- 
tempt." But  he  advised  Buonaparte 
not  to  go  beyond  the  French  non- 
tiers;  to  concentrate  his  troops  in  the 
environs  of  Laon ;  and  to  wait  nntO 
attacked  by  the  troops  of  tbe  allied 
powers.  His  advice  was  not  taken ; 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  followed; 
and  the  Bourbons  were  onoe  more 
restored  to  France. 

It  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  the 
miUtary  genius  and  skill  of  SooH 
that  the  remains  of  the  Freneh  army 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  were 
rallied,  and  conducted  in  something 
Hke  order,  to  Soissons;  where  Gene> 
ral  Grouchy,  who  had  been  named 
by  the  provisional  government,  took 
the  c<Hnmand.  On  the  26th  of  June, 
1815,  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris,  and  was  present  at 
the  council  of  war  at  La  Villette, 
when  the  evacuation  of  the  oapital 
was  directed.  His  only  thought, 
after  that  moment,  was  to  proceed  to 
his  property  in  Languedoc,  that  he 
might  not  again  witness  the  entry  of 
foreign  troops.  Supplied  with  a  re- 
gular passport,  he  lett  Paris  on  ibt 
dd  of  July,  for  the  department  sf 
the  Lozere ;  but  he  was  there  treated 
most  ungenerously  by  the  common 
people ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
exertions  of  his  friend,  the  General 
Brun  de  Yilleret,  he  would  have  lost 
his  life.  The  celebrated  OTdhiance 
of  the  24th  of  July  appeared.  The 
name  of  the  Duke  of  Dalmstit 
was  at  the  top  of  a  list  of  thir^- 
eight  whose  fate  was  left  nncertain. 
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ippeared;  be  ms  not  included 
in  It  For  three  yean  he  remained 
in  exile  in  the  duchy  of  Berg,  the 
birthplace  of  his  wife;  where  he 
dirided  his  time  between  the  study 
of  the  pest,  and  the  preparation  of 
his  historical  memoirs.  On  the  28th 
of  May,  1819,  the  king  was  gra- 
tMKuly  pleased  to  authorise  him  to 
retuni  to  France ;  and,  on  the  9th  <^ 
Jtmaiy^  1821,  he  replaced  in  bis 
hands  his  marshaFs  ^  baton/* 

Grateful  and  attached  to  the  elder 
branch  of  the  bouse  of  Bourbon,  it 
can  with  perfect  truth  be  affirmed 
that  Soult  did  not  lend  himself  in  any 
way  to  those  intrigues  of  the  liberal 
Camarilla,  which  conducted  France, 
ia  18^  to  the  revolution  of  July. 
He  joined  not,  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  either  the  Jesuit  or  ultra- 
Boyiiist  party  on  the  one  hand,  or 
the  Liberal  faction  on  the  other.  At 
court  he  was  devoted,  but  not  obse- 
quious; independent,  but  respectful 
and  loyal.  A  long  and  glorious  life 
ofbravery  and  observation  had  taught 
him  many  leasons,  one  of  the  most 
inportant  of  which  was  that  of  dread- 
ing revolutions,  and,  as  far  as  possi- 
Wc,  of  opposing  them.  He  had  wit- 
T*«Bed  the  resmts  of  revolutions,  not 
^Y  in  his  own,  but  in  many  lands ; 
and  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
^'^  as  all  human  institutions  are 
^necessarily  imperfect,  those  who  are 
nwst  given  to  change  are  the  least 
likely  to  be  happy  themselves,  or  to 
tender  the  state  any  real  serviee. 

The  revolution  of  1830  found 
jBarshal  Soult  attached  to  his  king, 
tothc charter,  to  order, and  to  peace. 
The  ordinances  of  July  he  could  not 
'JP^Jve,  but  the  overtnrow  of  a  race 
^^ings  for  the  feults  of  one  prince 
he  could  not  consider  as  just  or  ne- 
<*«ary.    To  the  Duke  of  Orleans  he 
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ON   MANNERS,  FASHIONS,  AND  THINGS  IK  GENERAL. 
BT  CAPTAIN  ORLANDO  8ABERTASH. 
THE  8LIDINQ  SCALE  OF  MANNERS. 


It  is  really  curious  to  observe  how 
long  we  continue  to  see  customs  and 
usages  practised  in  every  society,  as 
a  regular  matter  of  course  indeed, 
before  we  think  of  giving  them  just 
and  appropriate  names,  capable  of 
fully  characterising  their  merits  to 
the  world.  This  is  doubly  curious 
at  a  period  when  so  many  great 
national  measures  have  been  car- 
ried, not  by  the  force  of  argument, 
but  merely  by  the  force  of  names, 
and  without  any  effort  having  been 
made,  or  attempted  to  be  miSe,  for 
the  purpose  of  calmly  ascertaining 
how  far  the  liberal,  philanthropic, 
or  reforming  title,  corresponded 
with  the  legislative  enactment  it 
was  put  forward  to  secure.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  many  very 
fashionable  members  of  the  fashion- 
able world  have  long  regulated  their 
manners  according  to  the  wealth, 
rank,  and  station  of  the  persons  with 
whom  they  chanced  to  be  thrown  to- 
gether ;  but  we  have  never  seen  the 
practice,  however  open  and  avowed 
m  these  times,  reduced  to  rules  and 
estimated  accordingly.  We  have  all 
occasionally  seen  well-dressed  persons 
behaving  with  what  seemed  perfect 
courtesy  towards  a  peer,  ana  with 
the  most  perfect  and  polite  imperti- 
nence to  some  {)lain  nobody;  but 
though  the  mischievous  laughed,  and 
the  good  sighed,  none  ascribed  such 
conduct  to  the  admirable  SUding 
Scale  of  Mannersy  now  so  generally 


relations  of  the  name  of  Livingston. 
All  are  persons  of  good  fimiily  and 
standing. 

"  The  conversation  at  table  chiefly  con- 
sisted of  short  sentences  enunciated  by 
Mr.  Livingston  and  his  son,  touching  rhe 
all-important  topics  of  wines  and  cookery. 
Of  the  female  part  of  the  company.  Lady 
Susan  from  time  to  time  responded  in  a 
low  voice  to  questions  or  remarks  ad- 
dressed to  ber  by  the  heads  of  the  boose, 
and  looked  as  if  the  remainder  of  the 
party  were  entirely  beneath  ber  notke ; 
the  aunts  praised  and  were  delighted 
with  every  thing ;  Mrs.  Livingstoo  was 
condescendingly  agreeable,  and  Eleanor 
sat  nearly  silent,  experiencing,  in  full 
perfection,  the  comfortable  sensation  of 
being  nobody. 

*'  Dinner  over,  the  same  scene  contimied 
to  be  enacted  in  the  drawiog.rooro,  varied 
only  by  the  arrival  of  tea  and  coffee,  and 
of  the  gentlemen.  The  ladies  collected 
round  a  table  niaced  near  the  fire,  and 
each  produced  her  work.  Mrs.  Living- 
ston was  renowned  for  her  skill  in  those 
elegant  and  useless  efforts  of  female  in- 
genuity, which  delude  those  who  exercise 
their  hands  upon  them  into  a  notion  that 
they  are  spending  their  time  to  advan- 
tage ;  and  Lady  Susan  was  an  adept  m 
the  same  species  of  craft :  most  part  of 
the  conversation,  therefore,  turned  upon 
this,  to  the  aunts,  deeply  interesting  topic 
Mr.  Livingston,  meanwhile,  paoed  (he 
spacious  apartment  with  long  strides,  and 
occasionally  sat  down  for  a  few  miautM 
to  a  newspaper,  and  his  son  took  up  a 
new  number  of  the  Sporting  MagaoMtt 
and  extended  himself  upon  a  sofa, 

"  Thus  intellectually  passed  some  part 
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*'  *  Will  jrou  g^re  us  a  little  masic,  mj 
dearV  it  last  inquired  Mrs.  Livingstoo 
of  ber  oiece  herself. 

"'I  am  no  musician,  aunt  Livingston/ 
taid  Eleanor,  smiling ;  *  but  I  shall  be 
rery  happj  to  play  a  little,  if  you  wish  it.' 

"  •  Do  so,  my  dear,  music  is  a  neces. 
tary  of  life  with  us  almost,  we  are  so 
much  accustomed  to  it.' 

'*  Eleanor  willingly  exchanged  her  po- 
sition at  the  work-table  for  the  pianoforte, 
which  was  a  rery  fine  instrument.  It 
bad  long  been  a  received  opinion  amongst 
her  aaots  that  she  could  hardly  play  at 
all,  founded  upon  their  haying  heard  from 
ber  mother,  durin^^  her  childhood,  that 
she  shewed  no  particular  talent  for  music ; 
and  tliis  opinion,  like  most  others,  once 
formed  and  matured  in  the  minds  of  the 
Misses  Falconar,  was  henceforward  in- 
eradicable. Yet,  notwithstanding  this, 
Eleanor's  finger  on  the  pianoforte,  though 
Dot  brilliant,  was  very  sweet  and  grace- 
fal,  and  her  taste  faultless.  Her  per- 
formance over,  she  was  rewarded  as  she 
resamed  her  seat  at  the  table,  by  a — 
*  thank  you,  my  dear,  very  pretty, —  ut- 
tered  in  a  condescending  tone  by  her 
aunt,  and  a  murmur  of  approbation  from 
Mr.  Livingston,  who  jieyer  uttered  a 
louder  demonstration  of  pleasure  aAer 
the  musical  displays  of  any  but  his  own 
daaghters. 

"  '  How  exquisitely  Gertrude  plays.' 
exclaimed  aunt  Elizabeth,  addressing  her 
nster;  'and  Amabel  too.  1  don't  know 
which  of  their  instrumental  music  is  the 
»08t  delightful.' 

" '  1  think,*  said  Mrs.  Liringston, '  that 
of  the  two,  Gertrude's  is  perhaps  the 
iBost  brilliant  execution.  Amabel  cer- 
tiinly  has  the  finest  voice.' 

"•Yes.  theif  are  really  to  be  called 
musicians,'  pronounced  aunt  Annie  with 
«»pU$is.. 

"  *  So  they  have  a  good  right  to  be, 
wWs  Annie,'  said  Mr.  Livingston ;  •  they 
bate  had  the  first  masters.  I  was  always 
reiolved  they  should  have  every  advan- 

t*g«  that  money  could  procure;  and  I 

**n,  I  think  they  do  no  discredit  to  the 

»om$  spent  on  their  education.' 

"  •  No.. that  they  do  not,  indeed,'  ex- 
claimed aunt  Elizabeth.     •  There  are  few 


"  '  I  can't  sing  to-night,  George,  my 
voice  is  quite  gone.' 

"  '  Come.'  interposed  Mr.  Livingston, 
'  I  won't  have  Lady  Susan  teased  any 
more  about  singing.  Surely  it  is  time 
tlie  tray  were  brought  up,*  &c.  £ic. 

"  '  If  we  go  on  as  we  have  begun  to- 
night. Femeylee  will  prove  but  a  dull 
residence,*  thought  Eleanor,  as  she  seated 
herself  by  the  fire  in  a  small  but  comfort- 
able chamber  allotted  to  her,  &o.  &c 

**  She  thus,  during  the  first  ten  days 
of  her  stay,  enjtiyed  ample  opportunity 
of  observing,  for  the  sake  of  future  com- 
parisons, the  difference  made,  in  a  large 
country  house,  between  Nobody  and  Some- 
body, as  visitors  beneath  its  roof." 

Now  here  we  have  various  grada- 
tions of  the  Sliding  Scale  admirably 
displayed,  as  well  in  the  conduct  of 
the  party  generally,  as  in  their  con- 
duct to  the  wealthy  and  high -bom 
Lady  Susan,  on  the  one  side,  and  to 
our  poor  heroine,  Eleanor,  on  the 
other.  Nor  is  the  picture  exagge- 
rated; we  could  draw  fifty  of  the 
kind,  and  so  could  any  fair  and 
manly  observer,  who  has  mixed  in 
what  is  termed  fashionable  society. 
Still  more  in  the  would-be  fashion- 
able society;  for,  though  we  often 
meet  with  affectation  and  pretension 
even  in  the  ranks  of  the  peerage,  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  best  and  highest  breed- 
ing is  to  be  found  in  the  highest 
circles,  where  its  absence,  indeed, 
would  be  least  excusable;  the  bor- 
der-clans, uncertain  of  their  exact 
position,  anxious  to  be  included 
amonff  the  somebodies,  invariably  con- 
tain the  greatest  number  of  insuflTer- 
ables;  that  is,  as  far  as  society  is 
concerned,  for  you  often  meet  in 
these  circles  indfviduals  of  high 
merit,  and  who  have  risen  by  talent 
and  honourable  exertion;  but  their 
striving,  or  that  of  the  youneer 
branches  of  their  families  rather.  Tot 
fashionable  distinction  on  one  side, 
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tains  in  its  ranks  so  many  really 
charming  persons,  and,  what  is  more 
to  the  purpose,  so  many  pretty  girls ; 
but  truth  must  be  told  at  times,  and 
I  repeat,  that  the  Sliding  Scale  of 
manners,  now  so  generally  in  vogue, 
is  only  the  result  of  deplorable  and 
downright  ignorance;  nor  is  it  an 
ignorance  of  which  any  will  boast, 
when  once  fairly  exposed,  as  exqui- 
sites formerly  boasted  of  being  un- 
able to  write  their  own  names.  The 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Sliding 
Scale  are  courteous  to  persons  of 
high  rank  and  station,  as  indeed  they 
ought  to  be;  they  shew  that  they 
can  behave  well,  and  yet  they  cool 
down  in  manner  towards  others  of 
inferior  station,  exactly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  grades  the  'Nobodies  may 
chance  to  hold  on  the  scale,  and 
descend  from  polite  courtesy  to  po- 
lite rudeness — the  most  impertinent 
of  all  kinds  of  rudeness. 

It  is,  indeed,  highly  diverting,  at 
times,  to  behold  the  active  working 
of  the  Scale,  and  its  rapid  sliding 
from  one  degree — from  one  extreme 
even — to  another.  We  recommend 
the  curious  in  such  matters  to  take  a 
favourable  position  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  observe  the  arrivals  and 
the  receptions  guests  experience  at  any 
fashionable  party;  it  will  well  re- 
ward the  trouble.  Notice  the  lady 
of  the  house  in  particular ;  for,  though 
gentlemen  are  in  &ct  greater  sliders 
than  ladies,  the  latter  do  things  more 
gracefully,  and  with  a  prettier  air. 
You  will  there  see  the  delight,  how- 
ever subdued,  that  is  evinced  in  re- 
ceiving the  high  in  rank,  station,  or 
fashionable  reputation ;  the  easy  and 
friendly  manner  ihat  falls  to  the  lot 
of  those  next  on  the  scale;   then 


bow  on  the  left.  There  are  a  thoa- 
sand  pretty  little  tridis  and  ma- 
noeuvres besides,  all  equally  graceful 
and  expressive,  though  impossibk  to 
be  rendered  by  description.  A  good 
observer  will  easily  distinguish  the 
groups  who  are  invited  to  give  SdtU 
to  the  party,  those  who  are  only  in- 
vited "  because  they  must  be  invited,** 
those  again  who  are  to  be  delighted 
and  astonished  at  every  thing,  and 
the  odd  rank  and  file  culed  in  to  fill 
places  and  no  more. 

Nor  are  the  guests  behind  the 
hosts  in  tactics  ;  far  from  it,  for 
many  would  have  you  think  that 
they  only  come  to  confer  an  obl^ 
tion,  some  even  to  confer  an  honour. 
The  vapid  exclusive  affects  to  looage 
in  merely  to  kill  time,  and,  looki^ 
round  on  the  crowded  rooms,  seems 
to  ask,  "Is  there  any  one  here?** 
while  many,  on  the  oth^  hand, 
shew  at  once  that  they  come  to  act 
the  part  of  regular  sycophants.    In 

feneral,  the  young  girls  are  the 
appiest  on  such  occasions ;  and, 
though  you  sfee  some  who  have  no 
idea  beycmd  being  admired,  tbej 
still  brmg  the  greatest  portion  <n 
hilarity  and  cheerfulness  with  them 
into  company,  and  cast,  indeed,  when 
not  spoilt  by  fortune-hunting  mo- 
thers, or  the  heartless  and  artificial 
tone  of  modem  manners,  the  prin- 
cipal charm  over  the  so-called  bril- 
liant and  fashionable  society  of  the 
day. 

Nor  Is  there  any  concealment  ef- 
fected in  this  transit  from  one  degree 
of  the  scale  to  another.  The  men, 
indeed,  if  they  ^ild  over  actual  coarse- 
ness, deem  it  n^ht  to  shew  that  it  is 
only  condescension  on  ^eir  part,  no- 
thing more,  and  never  intended  it 
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dow«d  with  generous  sentiments,  with 
the  kind,  noble,  and  lof^y  feelings 
men  are  proud  to  possess  and  ashamed 
to  want,  delights  in  being  courteous 
and  polite,  and  never  resorts  to  an 
opposite  line  of  conduct,  unless  where 
cases  of  open  and  avowed  personal 
hostility  place  all  social  intercourse 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  If  this 
bst  proposition  is  just,  and  it  will 
hardly,  we  think,  be  disputed,  the 
diday  have  only  the  choice  between 
the  ignorance  of  which  we  have  in 
our  gentleness  accused  them,  and 
that  rottenness  of  heart,  from  ^Mch, 
where  there  is  knowledge,  rudeness 
and  bad  manners  can  alone  arise. 
QJS,D. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  a 
inere  absence  of  coarse  language  and 
rode  manners  is  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute the  degree  of  courtesy  due  to 
Kdety,  and  to  the  individuals  of 
whom  it  is  so  composed.  Very  far 
from  it  indeed,  for,  with  ordinary 
good  feeling,  courtesy  of  manner  is 
K)  easy,  so  absolutely  natural,  that  a 
mere  absence  of  discourtesy  can  save 
none  fipom  deserved  reproach.  And 
as  it  as  easy  to  answer  an  inquiry 
fcnecting  the  hour  of  the  day,  in  a 
pofite,  as  in  a  rude  or  indiiferent 
manner,  the  first  only  must  be  ex- 
pected from  persons  making  any 
pi^etensions  to  good  breeding;  for, 
though  a  Nobody  should  chance  to  be 
the  questioner,  there  is  not,  as  so 
niany  persons  seem  to  think,  the 
^east  dmgation  from  dignity,  in  re- 
plying courteously  even  to  Monsieur 
Peraonne. 

Many  will,  I  fear,  conclude,  from 
tw  premises,  that  rudeness  and  want 
<>f  courtesy  are  necessarily,  when 
evinced  by  educated  persons,  proofb 
of  envy,  bad  temper,  or  selfisnness, 
of  that  rottenness  of  heart  of  which 
^  have  spoken.  But  this,  I  think, 
would  be  a  harsh  conclusion,  for  it 
?very  evident  that  a  great  deal  of 
It  results  merely  from  silly  i^ecta^ 
P^  and  ignorance.  My  opinion  is, 
111^  that  society  should  tolerate 


tesy,  talking  incessantly  of  the  kind 
and  considerate  attention  shewn  bf 
"  dear  Lady  A.**  to  all  her  guests, 
and  of  the  ''  frank  and  del^htful 
hospitality  of  Sir  John  B.*s  splendid 
mansion ;  and  that  too,  at  the  very 
time  when  every  one  knows  that 
Lady  A.  and  Sir  John  B.  practise  the 
Sliding  Scale  to  an  extent  that  none 
of  their  own  footmen  can  equal  ? 

Now  the  worse  feature  of  the  whole 
case  is,  that  these  very  persons  who 
affect  such  perfect  blindness  to  the 
vulgar  condescension  of  which  we 
have  spoken  are,  in  fact,  as  clear- 
sighted as  others ;  for  nothing  is  so 
CMily  seen  through  as  this  twghtly 
gilded  impertinence,  only  they  would 
rather  be  thought  blind  than  be 
taken  for  sycophants,  and  rather 
submit  to  insult,  than  forego  the  so- 
ciety whence  they  derive  what  they 
would  call  fashionable  distinction. 

Let  me  here  relate  a  trifling  anec- 
dote, which,  though  not  exactly  to 
the  point  before  us,  touches  pretty 
considerably  on  the  general  subject. 

Our  regiment  happening,  some 
years  ago,  to  be  quartered  near  a 
fashionable  watering -place,  it  was 
usual  for  officers,  wnen  off  duty,  to 
ride  over  and  pass  a  day  or  two  with 
the  gay  world  there  assembled,  when- 
ever we  heard  that  the  party  was 
rich  in  beauty  or  in  agreeable  so- 
ciety. 

While  idling  in  the  drawing-room 
after  dinner  one  evening,  we  were 
told  that  a  new  guest  had  arrived; 
our  informant  adding  that  he  was  "  a 
very   good-looking   fellow.**      The 
last  portion  of  the  information  did 
not  please  some  of  the  would-be 
dandies  of  the  party  who  were  pay- 
ing particular  attention  to  the  ladies 
S resent,  several  of  whom  were,  in- 
eed,  extremely  pretty.     They  de- 
clared, therefore,  that  they  had  seen 
the  man,  and  that  it  was  only  "  the 
handsome  tailor,"  as  a  snip  from  the 
neighbouring   town  was,    from    hia 
good  looks,  very  deservedly  called, 
and  who  would  not  of  course  think 
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after  lady,  and  dandy  after  dandy, 
rose  from  their  seats  and  joined  other 
parties.  The  stranger  looked  a  little 
turprised  to  find  nimself  thus  left 
alone,  but  took  no  notice  of  the 
rudeness,  and  proceeded  Tery  calmly 
to  help  himself  to  the  best  things 
present.  The  fine  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  party  did  not  take 
things  so  quietly,  and,  though  a  single 
look  mignt  have  satisfied  any  one 
that  he  was  a  gentleman,  they  de- 
spatched a  secret  messenger  to  the 
landlord  ealHnff  for  the  immediate 
expulsion  of  tne  supposed  tailor. 
Mine  host  was,  of  course,  forced  to 
obey,  and  sent  his  waiter  to  inform 
the  obnoxious  guest  that  Mr.  Thom- 
son wished  to  speak  with  him. 

"Who  is  Mr.  Thomson?**  in- 
quired  the  stranger,  with  perfect 
composure. 

"The  master  of  the  house,  sir," 
replied  John. 

"OhI  tell  Mr.  Thomson  to  walk 
in,  and  that  I  shall  be  happy  to  see 
him." 

Out  wait  John,  evidently  a  little 
disconcerted,  to  do  his  bidding, 
warning  his  master  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  young  gentleman  looked 
"  more  like  a  lord  than  a  tailor.** 

Mr.  Thomson,  however,  thought 
differently ;  the  parties  who  had  de- 
sired the  tailor*s  expulsion  kept 
horses  and  carriages,  and  could  not 
be  mistaken;  besides,  the  stranger 
had  come  on  the  top  of  the  coach, 
and  had  not  even  a  servant  with 
him;  there  could  be  no  mistake  in 
the  case.  Entering  the  room,  there- 
fore, he  told  the  stranger  in  a  half- 
whispering  tone,  but  with  perfect 
politeness,  that  the  drawine-room 
was  exclusively  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  "  company,  and  that  he 
had  another  apartment  ready  for  his 


and  awkward  bows;  the  struiger 
keeping  his  seat,  and  sipping  his  tea 
with  the  most  imperturbable  gravity. 
The  culprit,  having  at  last  nni^ied 
his  repast,  imd  seeing  Mr.  Thomson 
still,  as  it  seemed,  vraiting  for  him, 
looked  up,  and  asked  the  meaning 
of  all  this  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  him. 
Mine  host,  thus  driven  to  the  wall, 
was  obliged  to  confess  that  the  draw- 
ing-room was  not  intended  for geadt' 
men  of  his  profession. 

"  My  protession  !**  said  the  stranger ; 
"  and  pray  what  is  that  ?** 

Mr.  TlM>mson  was  evidently  con- 
fused and  desirous  of  evading  an 
answer,  but  the  new  guest  would 
not  let  him  off. 

"  Sp^  out,  man,**  he  said,  "your 
house  is  your  castle,  let  us  bear 
what  my  profession  is;  if  it  is  a 
ffood  one,  I  promise  not  to  disown 

"  Why,  a  tailor  to  be  sure,  since 
3rou  will  have  it,**  replied  mine  host, 
thus  forced  upon  his  mettle ;  while 
a  roar  of  laughter,  in  which  the  young 
ffentleman  joined  right  heartily,  bunt 
from  the  whole  party.  The  sup- 
posed tailor,  havme  r^;ained  hu 
ffravity,  pointed  with  a  nod  to  his 
hat,  in  the  manner  of  a  person  ac- 
customed to  be  waited  upon,  and, 
havinff  received  it  from  mine  host, 
who  handed  it  in  proper  courtesy, 
said,  with  perfect  good-numour, — 

"  Well,  Mr.  Thomson,  let  us  now 
look  at  this  room  of  yours.  I  like 
the  situation  of  your  nouse,  and,  if 
you  can  find  good  stabling  for  my 
norses,  and  quarters  for  my  servants, 
who  are  not  so  easily  pleased  as  I 
am,  I  shall  probably  remain  a  few 
days  with  you.  I  suppose  you  will 
want  my  name  for  your  book ;  there's 
my  card,**—  Lord  A.  B.  "  And  let 
me  give  you  a  piece  of  advice  at 
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the  party,  though  they  hardly  de- 
serred  so  much  courtesy  at  his  hands, 
for  a  very  little  obeervation  would 
have  shewn  them  that  he  was  evi- 
dently a  gentleman  of  the  first  water. 
A  very  little  reflection  ought  also  to 
have  made  them  sensible  of  the  im- 
propriety of  behaving  with,  what 
was  in  reality,  extreme  rudeness — 
and  would  probably  have  been  con- 
sidered as  such  by  a  man  of  inferior 
cast  —  to  a  person  of  whom  they 
knew  absolutely  nothing,  and  before 
they  could  even  take  the  trouble  to 
inquire  how  far  they  had  any  cause 
of  eomplaint  against  him.  The 
SUdxm^  Scale,  however,  accounts  for 
all ;  for  it  shews  us  crowds  of  persons 
who  can  never  be  too  little  before 
the  great,  and  others,  again,  who 
can  never  be  too  great — or  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  be  so— before  those 
whom  they  think  little. 

And  yet  what  a  delightful  change 
would  come  over  the  world — how 
cheerful,  buoyant,  and  exhilarating, 
would  be  the  sunshine  in  which  we 
should  constantlv  move,  if  ladies  and 
sentlemen  would  only  feel  convinced 
Uiat  their  friends  and  neighbours  see 
as  clearly  as  they  do  themselves, 
and  that  society  at  large  are  never 
long  imposed  upon  by  acting  of  any 
kind.  Affectation  and  pretension, 
the  bland  but  heartless  smile  of 
malignant  envy,  the  mighty  frown 
of  would-be  greatness,  whether  of 
wealth,  power,  or  intellect,  the  hu- 
mility of  pride  or  of  meanness,  are 
all  seen  through  with  equal  facility. 


"  Poor  paraitre  bonn^te  homme,  ea  un 

mot,  il  faut  I'etre, 
£t  jamais  quoiqu'il  fasse,  un  mortel  ioi- 

bas 
Ne   peat  aax  yenx  du    monde,  ^tre  ce 

qu'il  n'est  pas," 

says  Boileau,  and  very  truly;  for 
men  sxe  jrfiysiognomists,  bongr^  mal' 
grey  even  while  they  deny  the  ac- 
ennuTV  of  thi>  w>ii>nrf>.  which  ifl  nnfv  on 


avow  the  moving -springs  of  their 
actions  and  manners.  Few  would 
wish  to  confess  that  their  hearts  are 
fairly  open  to  scrutiny,  though,  in 
most  cases,  we  should  probably  dis- 
cover, af\er  all,  more  of  weakness 
than  of  wickedness  muffled  up  in 
their  folds. 

It  is  affecting  to  think,  indeed, 
that  at  a  time  when  steam-boats  and 
spinning-machines  have  made  such 
rapid  progress,  the  far  more  import- 
ant art  ofpolishing  manners — or  its 
result,  the  art  of  pleasing — should 
still  be  so  far  behmd ;  for,  though 
the  world  is  some  6000  years  old, 
there  are,  as  we  see,  many  points, 
essentially  affecting  the  ordmary  in- 
tercourse of  society,  of  which  my 
fashionable  public  are  still  in  utter 
darkness,  imight  say  in  deplorable 
darkness,  for,  among  the  classes  to 
whom  these  x>aper8  are  more  nar- 
ticularly  addressed,  a  great  deal  of 
the  so-called  happiness  of  life  de- 
pends, after  all,  on  the  mere  manner 
VEL  which  the  most  ordinary  acts  of 
every -day  intercourse  are  gone 
through  ;  if  the  parties  we  meet  and 
transact  business  with,  whether  for 
pleasure  and  amusement,  or  in  the 
pursuits  of  ambition  or  profit,  are 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  in  their 
manners,  are  proficient  in,  or  igno- 
rant, of  the  art  of  pleasing. 

Though  I  have  seen  an  Arowak 
Indian,  adorned  with  blue  paint  and 
parrofs  feathers,  striving  hard  to  act 
the  agreeable  towards  the  copper- 
eoloured  belle  of  the  tribe,  and  know 
that  there  is  a  system  of  etiquette 
observed  at  the  court  of  Ashantee  as 
well  as  at  the  court  of  St.  Jameses, 
it  may  yet  be  true  that  the  so-called 
useful  arts  precede  the  agreeable 
ones.  Certain  it  is  that  the  latter 
only  extend  their  influence  as  know- 
ledge advances,  as  society  becomes 
more  polished  and  refined,  and  as 
our  sentiments  and  perceptions  of 
what  is  due  to   conduct,  character. 
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give  them  the  same  amount  of  credit, 
and  treat  them  accordingly. 

But  have  we  fulfilled  our  duty 
in  this  respect?  and  are  refined 
manners-— or,  to  simplify  the  term — 
is  a  due  attention  to  the  art  of 
pleasing  properly  enforced  by  so- 
ciety? We  suspect  not:  the  very 
existence,  indeed,  of  the  Sliding 
Scale  of  Manners  shews  how  &r  we 
are  yet  behind,  though  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject  has  been  long 
perceived,  as  is  amplv  proved  by  the 
books  and  codes  of  m^truction  to 
which  it  has  given  rise. 

In  1637  Baltasar  Graciano,  of  Ca- 
talayud,  in  Arragon,  already  pub- 
lished an  advice  to  courtiers,  en- 
titled, el  Oraculo  Manuel,  y  arte  de 
nrudencia.  In  Paris,  Bellegarde, 
V  aumoriere,  and  others,  followed  in 
the  same  line,  till,  in  the  next  cen- 
tury, England  eclipsed  all  for- 
eign nations  by  the  glory  which 
Chesterfield  acquired  as  master  of 
ceremonies  to  the  very  graces  them- 
selves. 

Whether  the  study  of  the  graces, 
as  recommended  by  the  accomplished 
peer,  required  gifts  of  a  higher  order, 
more  refinement,  and  mental  culti- 
vation, or,  above  all,  greater  sacri- 
fices of  individual  sufficiency  and 
pretension,  than  suits  the  fashionable 
public  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
need  not  be  argued  here;  as  it  is 
enough  for  our  purpose  to  know — 
what  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  apparent 
— that  the  art  of  pleasing  has  been 
completely  superseded  by  the  science 
of  etiauette.  This  science,  the  wide- 
spreaa  study  of  which,  particularly 
in  our  own  country,  so  strongly 
marks  the  real  spirit  of  the  age,  could 
hardly  fail  to  obtain  numerous  fol- 
lowers the  moment  it  obtained  in- 


a  scale  that  certainly  tends  to  kmcr 
the  general  tone  of  social  intereoone, 
and  though  it  rarely  impoee^  even 
upon  the  foolish,  furnishes  invariible 
amusement  to  the  mischievom.  It 
is  really  afflicting  to  think  how  some 
of  the  grandest  Sliders  in  the  lind 
are  occasionally  laughed  at  by  wicked 
wags,  that  were  thought  to  hiw 
been  almost  annihilated  hj  the  m- 
perlative  bearing  of  the  very  objecd 
of  their  merriment.    **  It  is  too  btd." 

Now  do  not  misunderstand  what 
I  have  here  said  about  etiquette, 
which  is  very  well  in  its  way,  and 
perhaps  indispensable.  In  this  coun- 
try it  is,  at  all  events,  very  wefiil; 
for  we  have  so  many  able,  exeellent, 
and  deserving  persons  constantly 
rising  from  the  humbler  ranb  to 
wealth  and  station,  by  pumiu 
that  precluded  them  mixing  early 
in  polished  society,  and  beeom- 
ing  acquainted  with  the  mannen 
of  fashionable  Ufe,  that  it  is  of 
advantage  to  have  some  fixed  niki 
laid  down  for  their  guidance;  mks 
that  shall  prevent  them  from  cro»- 
ing  their  legs,  Yankee  fiishion,  over 
a  dinner-table,  or  picking  their  teeth 
with  a  fork  d  la  Franqaise.  But 
this  is  to  give  no  sanction  to  pernof 
of  any  class,  whether  nowoewa  rit^ 
or  aristocrats  of  the  oldest  standing, 
to  assume  the  sliffhtest  partiele  of 
merit,  for  a  knowledge  of  and  ad- 
herence to  mere  rules  and  fornw, 
more  easily  learned  than  the  duties 
of  the  footman  who  waits  upon  them 
at  dinner. 

"  But  a  truce  to  these  cynicil  re- 
marks," I  think  I  hear  the  resdcr 
say ;  "teach  us  the  Art  of  Pleani^, 
and  you  will  find  plenty  of  wiHing 
disciples;  for  we  are  all  anxious  to 
please  in  society,  and  be  well  thought 
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bat  H  ii  Dot  easy  to  reduce  the  Art 
of  Pleafing  to  rules  and  regulations. 
All  that  can  be  done  is  to  call  nwm 
wciety  to  maintain  their  own  dig- 
nitj,  to  prevent  them  from  affecting 
blindness,  from  shutting  their  eyes 
to  the  evils  of  the  Slidmr  Scale,  and 
from  reedvinff  counterfeit  coin  in- 
stead of  real  good  breeding  and 
niiiners.  What  single  pen  could 
polish  down  the  vulgar  barbarian, 
the  hully  of  society  ?  who  can  amend 
the  pompous  blockhead,  the  man  of 
eamoa  and  envenomed  vanity? 
whatem^  short  of  the  actual  knauty 
an  improve  the  jealous,  vapid,  af- 
fected, and  pretending?  what  is  to 
be  done  with  the  numerous  class 
who  paiposely  study  the  art  of  dis- 

&nng  r  some  fVom  the  impulse  of 
hearts  and  coarse  nunds ;  others 
fnnn  the  silly  vanity  which  makes 
them  anxious  to  act  the  magnifico  in 
90  exalted  a  style  as  not  to  admit  of 
their  appearing  polite  or  attentive  to 
ordmaiy  mortals ;  others,  again,  be- 
anie they  fear  to  fail  in  doing  the 
agreeable,  but  are  sure  to  succ^  in 
acting  the  ruffian.  No  single  effort 
CMi  I  repeat,  remedy  these  evils ;  all 
we  can  do  is  to  hold  up  the  mirror 
of  truth,  and  shame  society  into  the 
perfonnance  of  its  duty. 

It  was  at  a  party  only  last  winter, 
^  Mr.  Coarsegndn  bandied  words 
with  Miss  Smirkwell,  who,  forgetting 
tbat  she  was  engaged  to  dance  with 
bim,  had  provided  herself  with  an- 
other partner ;  and  he  was  yet,  not- 
withstanding such  conduct,  invited  to 
*lnM8t  every  succeeding  ball  of  the 
*Mon.  Ladies  never  jilt  me  about 
JBtte  dances :  the  cruel  dears  reserve 
tbese  tricks  for  matters  that  more 
noriy  affect  the  heart;  but  had  a 
bwy  cut  me  about  a  dance,  I  should 
^Y  have  expressed  my  regret  at 
her  having  forgot  me  so  soon—should 
bave  assured  her  that  a  thousand 


7W.T8  could  not  obliterate  her  imj 
m>m  th<^  tAhiofa  /if 
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duct  would  have  led  at  once  to 
smiles,  bows,  and  pretty  speeches, 
instead  of  frowns  and  harsh  words, 
which  should  be  considered  as  alto- 
gether excluded  from  ladies'  society. 

**  But  you  foreet,"  I  think  I  hear 
Mrs.  Huntwelf  say,  "that  Mr. 
Coarsegrain*s  estate  is  worth  flte 
thousand  a-year.*" 

True,  true ;  and  this  may  account 
for  the  subsequent  invitations,  but 
cannot  justify  them. 

At  the  same  time  I  would  recom- 
mend ladies  never  to  make  such 
double  engagements;  there  can  be 
no  great  difficulty  in  recollecting 
who  is  to  be  the  partner  for  the 
third  quadrille  or  second  waits;  or 
if  you  have  a  bad  memory,  take  a 
little  ivory  tablet  with  you,  and 
register  the  crentlemen  according  to 
a  Grerman  rashion,  which  I  have 
always  thought  a  little  affected.  In- 
attention to  this  trifling  matter  — 
sometimes,  I  fear  the  result  of  a 
little  vanity — occasions  ill  blood  and 
bad  feeling,  and  should  be  most  care- 
fully avoided.  On  the  Continent, 
especially  in  France,  it  is  a  law  de 
rigueur  that  no  lady,  after  making 
such  a  mistake,  dances  again  during 
the  evening ;  and  though  I  deem  it 
ludicrous  m  the  extreme  to  see  a 
grim  and  moustachioed  dandy  keep- 
mg  fierce  watch  to  prevent  a  pretty 
girl  from  joining  a  quadrille,  I  still 
mink  it  right  to  nave  some  rein  kept 
over  ladies*  caprices. 

To  return,  nowever,  to  the  direct 
thread  of  my  subject. 

Though  the  Art  of  Pleasing  can- 
not be  taught  by  mere  rules,  we  may 
yet  lay  down  some  general  principles 
for  Uie  guidance  of  those  who  are 
willing  to  profit  by  them.  The 
simple  Christian  maxim,  indeed,  which 
tells  us  to  do  by  others  as  we  would 
be  done  h'S  ourselves,  contains  the 
very  essenc^e  of  all  that  can  be  said^ 
on  the  satoject.  But  do  we  follow- 
♦K«  mfiv{*^    m  our  intercouTse  with 
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thb  boasted  tone  of  fiubion  has  been 
derived?  From  the  high,  accom- 
plished, and  cultiyated  of  the  earth  ? 
No,  faith  I  from  the  very  opposite 
class;  from  the  dull,  the  i^orant, 
and  the  savage.  We  who  wnte  have 
seen  this  species  of  fashionable  steic- 
um  displayed  in  the  highest  per- 
fectio  1  by  Arowak  Indians,  who  deem 
it  beneath  their  dignity  to  evince 
surprise  or  admiration  on  any  occa- 
sion, as  they  wish  it  to  be  believed 
that  they  are  perfectly  fiuniliar  with 
all  that  IS  most  excellent  and  exalted 
in  the  world.  By  the  united  tes- 
timony of  all  African  travellers, 
every  petty  Negro  despot  excels  in 
the  same  style  of  fashionable  deport- 
ment, and  retains  as  much  apparent 
composure  at  the  sight  of  a  scarlet- 
bay^s  cloak  and  bottle  of  rum,  that 
make  his  very  heart  throb  again,  as 
he  would  on  beholding  a  bowl  of 
palm  wine,  or  ordinary  piece  of  Negro- 
worked  cloth.  The  merit  of  the  nil 
admirari  system  is  not,  therefore,  of 
a  very  high  order  or  brilliant  origin. 
For  my  own  part  I  confess  that  I 
have  no  patience  with  my  fashionable 
public  on  this  point.  A  captain  of 
the  Royal  Horse  Grenadiers  has  cer- 
tainly as  much  right  to  be  fastidious 
as  any  one  can  have,  and  yet  I  never 
go  into  society,  never  move  about 
the  world  witn  parties  of  pleasure, 
as  parties  are  sometimes  miscalled, 
without  seeing  a  vast  deal  that  is  to 
be  admired.  Where  is  the  ball-room 
in  Britain,  in  which  you  will  not 
find  many,  very  many  pretty,  often 
charming,  women,  with  evidence  of 
every  thing  that  is  kind,  generous, 
affectionate, — with  intelligence  and 
£eeling  beaming  from  animated  eyes 
and  expressive  features,  —  women, 
with  the  young  of  whom,  whether 
plain  or  pretty,  you  almost  fancy 
yourself  in  love  at  first  sight,  while 
you  feel  that  with  the  old  you  could 


the  faults  and  errors  of  the  fidHble, 
smile  and  laugh  —  and  that  right 
heutily,  too — at  the  follies  of  the 
vain,  the  ifporant,  and  pretending! 
There  is,  m  fact,  no  conYersatimi 
equal  to  that  of  a  cheerful  iM  lady. 
Nor  are  gentlemen  of  talents,  ac- 
quirements and  finished  mannen, 
ever  wanting  in  English  society ;  yon 
know  than  at  once  by  their  ooon- 
tenances,  by  the  truly  British  coon- 
tenanoe,  Uie  noblest  the  worid  has 
yet  to  shew.  They  may  ehanoe  to 
be  neither  peers  nor  mS2iomdr€$, 
though  the  peerage  is  rich  in  soefa 
men,  but  folly  only  can  act  the  part 
of  the  haughty  exquisite  in  uieir 
presence. 

You  cannot  enter  a  gentleman's 
library,  however  ill  arranged,  that 
is  not  full  of  books  which  have  been, 
and  are  to  be,  the  admiration  of  ages. 
You  cannot  pass  through  the  gal- 
lery where  his  fiithers  frown,  in  **nMk 
and  antique  portraiture  around,"' 
vnthout  being  struck  by  the  no- 
ble lineaments  that  so  often  break 
through  the  bad  painting  and  atro- 
cious costumes  that  disfigure  our  old 
family  portraits.  Nay,  you  cannot 
walk  in  the  worst  laid-out  flower- 
sarden,  the  most  contracted  lawn,  or 
dingy  shrubbery,  without  finding 
constant  objects  of  admiration;  for 
there  is  not  a  leaf  that  grows,  a  flower 
that  blooms,  there  is  not  a  sprig  of 
heath  that  bends  beneath  the  gales  of 
the  north,  that  is  not  absolutely  beau- 
tiful, XhaX,  does  not  bear  the  mimtos 
of  a  mi^ty  master -hand,  much 
leaves  all  attempts  of  worldly  imi- 
tation at  a  distance,  measured  only 
by  immensity.  No— no,  trust  noDC 
of  this  nU  admirari  stoicism,  for  none 
but 

'*  Tbe  fool  and  dandy. 
Those  tons   of  but^rmilk    and   sagar- 
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pteasare  from  the  8a3aiigg,  domp^a, 
ftnd  ahewings  of  the  company  with 
which  it  aasociates,  to  be  the  height 
of  bttd  manners. 

The  most  certain  mode  of  pleas- 
ing ia,  no  doubt,  to  make  others 
pieaaed  with  themselyes ;  but  as  this 
principle  can  only  be  snooesiftilly 
acted  upcm  in  me^-^ile  wavtsm^ 
MooBy  or  in  any  small  parties,  we 
most  rather  depend  for  success  on 
general  behaviour,  manner,  and  de- 
portment ;  on  oar  knowledge  of  life, 
duu-acter,  and  of  the  particular  com- 
pany in  which  we  may  happen  to  be 
thrown  at  the  moment;  for,  though 
there  can  be  no  rising  above  the  level 
(rf*  gentlemanlike  society,  the  tone 
ma^r,  and  often  does,  vary,  according 
to  times,  parties,  and  circumstances. 
In  society  it  is  best,  therefore,  always 
to  pireserve  a  calm^  tranouil,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  cheerful  deportment, 
erincing  a  constant  readiness  to  be 
pieaaed  and  amused,  and  as  free  from 
foldneiw,  stifFbess,  and  hauteur,  as 
from  the  eternal  smile,  smirk,  and 
fidgety  efforts  to  please,  often  ob- 
servable in  well-meaning  persons 
unused  to  society,  as  well  as  among 
foreigners.  Vapid  stif&iess  and  hau- 
teur are  offensive,  insulting  indeed, 
and  contrary  to  sood  manners ;  while 
smirking  and  fi^;ety  attention  is  em- 
barrassing to  those  who  are  its  ob- 
lectB.  To  please  there  must  evidently 
be  an  easy  amenity  of  deportment,' 
completely  at  variance  with  the  sUdxng 
teale  rules,  and  as  distant  from 
abrupt  forwardness  as  from  cringing 
servinUr.  A  gentleman  will  always 
shew  that  deference  to  age,  rank,  and 
station,  which  is  their  due ;  but, 
thouffh  I  confess  myself  a  great 
stickler  for  tiie  attention  due  to  rank, 
I  do  not  see  that  a  well-bred  man 
will  speak  in  a  different  manner  and 
tone  of  voice  when  giving  an  ordi- 


cheap,  that  the  mere  wi^  to  poasen 
them  already  confers  them,  com- 
modities which  can  never  be  detri- 
mental, but  are  often  hirhly  bene- 
ficial to  the  owner,  shouid,  with  all 
these  advantages,  be  still  ao  com- 
paratively acaree  in  the  world?  I 
nave  often  tried  to  aolve  the  pro- 
blem, but  the  only  satisfiictory  con- 
clusion I  can  arrive  at  is  to  suppose 
that  rudeness  resulta  firom  some  actual 
and  afflicting  disease  of  the  head  or 
heart  The  consequence  is,  that  I 
never  see  a  man  enter  a  railroad-car, 
mail-coach,  or  take  his  seat  at  a 
steam-boat  dinner-table,  in  the  care- 
me-not  style,  that  seems  to  sinr,  ^  I 
have  paid  for  my  place,  am  deter- 
mined to  make  tne  most  of  it,  and 
value  not  the  ease  and  comfort  of  my 
neighbours  one  single  straw,**  with- 
out feeling  a  sort  dT  compassion  for 
his  sufferings.  I  fimcy  such  conduct 
can  only  result  from  a  cramped  heart, 
in  which  disease  has  destroyed  the 
fibres  of  all  the  best  and  noblest 
fedings,  and  reduced  the  patient  to  a 
mere  mass  of  bloated  selnshness ;  or 
else  that  it  is  occasioned  by  some 
fitulty  conformation  of  the  brain, 
that  prevents  the  mind  from  being 
fairly  seated  on  its  throne  of  state, 
casts  it  all  away,  and  deprives  it  of 
room  for  that  elastic,  f^  and  buoyant 
action,  which  clear  and  well-iegBlated 
intellects  most  necessarily  enjoy. 
Who  but  a  real  sufferer  woutd  lounge, 
boots  and  all,  on  a  club-sofa,  totally 
regardless  of  the  comforts  of  others, 
or  lean^  loutishly,  and  with  out- 
spread elbows,  over  Uie  library-^ 
table,  concealing,  in  the  stud^  of  his 
newspaper,  half  the  latest  periodicals 
from  general  view  ? 

"And  e*en  his  slightest  actions  mark 
the  fool." 

says  Persius,  and  I  believe  Pope  also ; 
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M  far  as  I  can  peroeiye,  to  make  the 
parties  ffiddy.  The  old  waltz,  some- 
times called  the  Spanish  vraltz,  was  a 
very  gracefnl  dance ;  but  its  charac- 
ter is  changed,  and  there  is  nothing 
either  graceful  or  pleasing  in  seeing 
gentlemen  pulling  and  hauling  their 
partners  on, — seems  the  pretty  pairs 
spinning  round  and  round,  jostling 
against  each  other — to  sa^  nothing  of 
an  occasional  tumble — till  the  few 
who  can  keep  time  and  step  feel  their 
heads  going,  and  till  ladies  are  forced 
to  lean,  panting,  and  with  flushed 
eheeks  and  heaving  breasts,  against 
the  very  walls  of  the  room  for 
support.  Gallopades  and  polkas 
are  worse  still,  for  few,  very  few 
gentlemen  can  dance  them,  and  with 
any  but  an  actual  opera-dancer  this 
exhibition  is  ungraceful  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  gallop  and  polka  step, 
in  which  gentlemen,  with  legs  wide 
astride,  push  their  fair  partners 
alon^,  is  absolutely  dicfgusting;  and 
I  will  hold  no  lady-mother  guilt- 
less who,  after  this  public  wamiiur, 
shall  allow  her  daughter  to  join  su^ 
a  brutal  disnlay.  In  an  ordinary 
way,  young  la^es  may  always  de- 
pend on  obtaining  easy  forgiveness 
for  a  few  trifling  follies  when  com-  ' 
mitted  in  a  cheerful  and  good-hu- 
moured mood ;  but  let  them  beware 
of  any  thing  that  is  coarsely  ungrace- 
ful. No  pretty  girl,  no  young  ladv, 
indeed,  whether  pretty  or  not,  should 
ever,  if  she  values  true  and  gallant 
admiration,  allow  herself  to  m  asso- 
ciated with  the  recollection  of  any 
thing  that  is  markedly  ungnicefUl, 
however  harmless  in  itself^  and 
should  never,  therefore,  dance  mo- 
dem waltzes,  polkas,  or  gallopades. 

Since  I  have  fallen  into  the  didac- 
tic vein,  I  may  as  well  repeat  here 
some  injunctions  formerly  ffiven  in 
regard  to  conversation,  and  which 
cannot^  indeed,  be  too  strongly  en- 


al  miblie  meetings,  and  on  other 
public  occasions,  when  public  report- 
ers generally  attend,  and  wiiich  yoa 
may  repeat  and  comment  on  as  moeh 
as  you  like ;  but  the  conyersation  of 
society,  whether  held  in  tke-^-Uk 
meetings  or  crowded  ball-rooms,  is, 
in  principle,  sacred  and  oonfidentia], 
and  can  never  be  repeated  without  a 
breach  of  good  faith  and  good  feeling. 
How  would  a  gentleman  Uke  to  know 
that  a  remark  made  at  his  table  had 
been  repeated,  to  the  detriment  of 
private  character  or  injury  of  priiate 
feeling?  Or,  what  should  we  tlmk 
of  any  one  who,  reodving  a  visitor 
in  his  library,  would  make  miscbirfof 
the  conversatbn  that  migfat  there 
pass  in  private?  Kow  {dease  to  un- 
derstand me.  I  purposely  say  tb^t 
the  conversation  of  society  is  con- 
fidential in  principle,  because  it  is 
not  to  authorise  you  or  any  one  to 
repeat  a  single  word  capable  of 
causing  pain,  still  less  of  proving  in- 
jurious to  others ;  but  it  does  not,  in 
practice,  prevent  any  one  from  re- 
peating good  saymgs,  good  anecdotes, 
any  thing  that  may  l^  jdeaainff,  in- 
structive, and  amusing,  provided  it 
is  untinged  by  slander  and  free  flnom 
the  seeds  of  mischief.  For  my  own 
part,  I  never  hear  any  thing  said  in 
praise  of  a  pretty  girl,  witSont  re- 
peating it  with  aU  uie  additioiiB  and 
embellishments  in  my  powtf ,  and 
you  have   full   liberty  to   do  the 

I  shall  not  repeat  here  what  I  for- 
merly said  in  praise  of  conyersatioB, 
though  the  subject  reminds  me  of  a 
trifling  adventure  which  lately  befell 
the  distinguished  member  of  a  uni- 
versity, who  maintained  that  he  had 
principally  acquired  his  knowlec^ 
by  conversation,  and  always  declared 
that  there  was  no  man  iroaax  whom 
some  information  might  not  be  gainetL 
My  own  opinion  would,  radier,  psr* 
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imow-trmTeDer  m  the  latter  might 
he  able  to  teach. 

They  were  no  sooner  fairly  started, 
therefore,  than  the  professor  com- 
mwired  with  the  usual  introductory 
iobject  of  the  weather.  Receiving 
only  polite  monoeyllahical  replies,  he 
wcttt  over  all  the  other  topics  most 
goierally  resorted  to  on  such  occa- 
aoos, — the  appearance  of  the  country, 
the  en^s,  prospect  of  the  harvest; 
bat  all  witn  no  better  result,  the 
sedate-looking  man  only  assenting  to 
whateTer  the  man  of  learning  ad- 
Tanoed.  Not  to  be  driven  from  bis 
&vGarite  theory,  the  professor  went 
at  last  more  directly  to  work,  saying, 
**  Pray,  sir,  is  there  any  subject  on 
whidi  Toa  would  be  willing  to  con- 

**  Try  me  on  leather,  and  I  am 
your  man,**  was  the  reply  of  the 
8u-d-9it,  a  stout,  honest  currier,  as 
ehazkee  would  have  it.  ' 

It  ia  yeiy  unfortunate  that  there 
are  so  many  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  take  infinitely  more  pleasure  in 
beuing  their  friends  and  neighbours 
run  down,  slandered,  and  abused,-^ 
only  in  a  trifling  way,  of  course,  than 
in  bearing  them  praised  and  admired. 
The  consequence  is,  that  society  is 
in£ested  with  a  class  of  persons  who 
make  the  gathering,  forging,  and 
improving  of  slanders  their  actual 
boaineBB,  tiieir  very  carte  (TentrSe  into 
company.  It  is  true  that  no  one  now 
ventures  upon  slanders  or  tales  of 
scandal  in  large  parties,  or  within 
hearing  of  many ;  for,  in  the  mass, 
sodety  are  ashamed  of  the  practice 
and  due  not  sanction  it;  but  in 
priTate  the  vipers  are  listened  to, 
though  heartily*  despised  even  b^ 
their  meet  wilhng  auditors.  Yet  is 
the  habit  of  thus  imbibing  poison  by 
the  ear  highly  injurious  to  the  heart, 
and  ultimately  to  the  mind  also,  for 


inventor  and  retailer  of  long  tales  of 
slander  is  the  only  ofiender.  Far 
from  it ;  there  is  the  more  cunning 
and  eoually  base  dealer  in  innuendoes, 
who  throws  out  his  hints  before  the 
envious  and  malignant,  trusting  that 
the  poison  may  be  passed  on  from 
slave  to  slave,  till,  ^^ering  in  its 
progress,  it  attains  at  last  the  full- 

Sown  strength  of  infamy  worthy  of 
e  dishonourable  source  whence  it 
arose.  I  am  told  that  backbiters  o^n 
find  their  way  into  the  presence  of 
great  men,  and  it  may  be  so,  but  I 
am  very  certain  that  high-minded 
men  look  upon  them  with  the  scorn 
they  deserve.  The  subject  should, 
perhaps,  deserve  a  whole  chapter; 
but,  for  the  present,  I  must  conclude ; 
and,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  cannot 
do  better  than  absolve  the  public, 
fashionable  and  unfiishionable,  from 
giving  the  slightest  credit  to  tale- 
bearers and  slander-mongers  of  what- 
ever class  or  kind  they  may  be ;  and 
this  for  the  best  of  all  possible  rea- 
sons, that  the  false  of  heart  will  be 
false  of  tongue  whenever  it  suits 
their  purpose. 

*'  Ha !  captain,  captain  I  you  a 
painter  of  manners,  and  already  slum- 
bering in  your  arm-chair  two  hours 
after  midnight,  at  the  very  time 
when  you  ought  to  be  on  the  alert,— 
at  the  very  time,  indeed,  when,  veiled 
by  darkness,  so  many  mortals  fancy 
they  can  safely  throw  off  the  cloak, 
beneath  whicn  they  strive  to  hide 
the  workings  of  the  heart  from  the 
full  blaze  of  day.  When  so  many 
light  and  lively  hearts  are  thrown 
off  their  balance  by  waltamg,  when 
champagne  makes  even  drawling 
dandies  speak  frankly  out  like  mortal 
men,  and  then  ^  tremble  at  the  sound 
themselves  have  made.*  And  you  a 
painter  of  manners  asleep  at  sucl^  a 
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of  the  consistency  of  &sbionable  doc- 
trines will  be  fumisbed  you.  Time 
flies  fast,  and  be  must  not  outstrip 
us.'' 

"  Well,  tben,  if  it  must  be  so,  here 
goesr 

**  Away,  away !  bold  on  hj  my 
crutcb ;  't  is  safer  tban  some  of  tbose 
tbat  form  tbe  very  pillars  of  nations.'* 

"  Ha!  tbe  seaair ;  its  fresbness  is  re- 
viving to  tbe  beart  of  an  Enfflisbman, 
wbicb  swells  witb  deligbt  as  he  tbinks 
of  tbe  glorious  and  boundless  domain 
subject  to  bis  countrv's  flag;  as  it 
reminds  bim  of  tbe  gallant  days  wben 
tbe  bounding  waves  of  ocean  carried 
on  tbeir  breasts  tbe  migbtv  arma- 
ments tbat  freed  tbe  world  from 
bondage  and  filled  eartb's  farthest 
bound  witb  tbe  fiune  of  tbeir  ex- 
ploits. But  times  are  sadly  changed 
now.  Fob  I  what  a  fishy  smell ; 
Boulogne,  to  a  certainty  !** 

^  The  smell  of  tbe  Continent,  as 
you  termed  it  yourself  Captain  Sa- 
Dertasb." 

""  La  beUe  France,  then.  Well,  tbe 
French  have  no  idea  of  irony,  and 

<  Where  ignorance  is  blifls,  't  is  folly  to 
be  wise.' 

Za  Seme,  tbe  old  Tuileries ;  tbe  co- 
lunm  of  Austerlitz,  that  Cockneys 
think  tbe  finest  thing  in  tbe  world ; 
tbe  Chausse  (TAntin,  and,  since  we  are 
arrived,  imroof — unroof  quickly  I 
but  sparingly,  if  you  please ;  for,  at 
this  hour,  we  might  see  more  tban 
discreet  eyes  would  wish  to  gaze 
upon." 
*'  I  like  to  bear  you  who  have  been 

Quartered  at  Paris  talk  of '  this  hour* 
it  what  hour  would  it  be  different 
either  here  or  in  London?  But  I 
have  been  often  enough  in  France  to 
recollect  tbe  good  French  maxim, 
JEgard  auz  convenances — fear  nothing, 
therefore,  and  look." 

"  An  elegant  salon,  truly ;  a  gen- 
tleman's librarv.  also,  fitted  un  in 


porting  tbe  watch,  the  other  tbe  eye- 
glass. Could  any  but  a  Cockney  or 
a  Continentalist  ever  sport  such  an 
attire  ?  Is  it  not  strange,  after  all, 
thataFrenchman,  however  bandaome 
and  accomplished  he  may  be,  never 
can  attain  to  what  we  call  tbe  lock 
of  a  gentleman  F  The  manner  and 
appearance  of  our  friend  come  veiy 
near  it;  but  be  has  at  present  a 
strange,  wild,  and  unsettled  air, 
wanting  as  much  the  power  of  stern 
and  deep  resolve  as  the  wildness  of 
despair ;  bis  bright  but  tearless  ejts 
seem  glazed  at  intervals,  and  passm^ 
streaks  of  livid  hue  distort  ms  fine 
features.  What  can  this  mean?  me- 
tbinks  tbe  si^bt  of  tbe  lovely  picture 
to  wbicb  bis  looks  so  oran  turn, 
should  calm  the  tumult  of  bis  breast 
Well,  the  letter  is  finished,  evidently 
addressed  to  the  original  of  tbe  pic- 
ture, k  Mademoiselle  Henriette  d'Ar- 
dagnac,  a  noble  name.  Alove-afl^r; 
a  miniature  of  tbe  same  lady  worn 
round  tbe  neck  and  now  pressed 
madly  to  tbe  lips !  &ith,  she  is  well 
worth  it !  I  have  often  kissed  mini- 
atures and  locks  of  hair  myself;  but 
always  with  deligbt  and  glee,  and 
never  witb  tbe  maddening  angnid 
depicted  in  the  convulsed  features  d 
this  gentleman.  What  is  it,  Aamo- 
deus?  I  have  surely  seen  all  the 
passions  that  ever  shake  the  human 
Dreast  in  full  activity,  but  here  none 
can  be  distinctly  traced;  and  this 
fHghtful  exhibition  seems  produced 
rather  by  a  fierce  contest  between 
mixed  partides  of  all  tbe  good  and 
evil  powers,  than  by  the  passing 
sway,  any  dark  or  hostile  influence 
may  have  gained  over  a  true  and 
noble  heart. 

''Oh!  I  think  I  begin  toguess;  that 
neat  little  mahogany  case;  those 
well  -  finished  barking  -  irons,  pretty 
articles  for  French  workmanriim, 
seem  to  solve  the  mystery,  but  should 
not  account  for  a  shaken  firame  and 
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txsL,  and  raisiii^  of  the  arm  ?  Ah ! 
kissing  the  miniature  asain,  and 
bsthinff  it  in  tears.  Well,  well, 
these  things  look  a  little  foolish,  per- 
haps, to  the  onimpassionate  observer ; 
but  they  have  their  merit  They 
give  proof  of  ardent  affection ;  they 
calm  and  even  fortify  the  heart :  for 
a  man  really  and  trul^  in  love  would 
fi^t  your  lord  superior,  Asmodeus, 

'  And  all  tbe  band 
He  brings  to  aid  bis  guilty  hand/ 

But  what  is  this  I  see  ?  Unhappy 
maniac,  he  levels  the  weapon  at  nis 
own  hc»d  I  Powers  of  mercy !  help, 
8top|,  while  an  instant  remains,  the 
suicide  hand  raised  to  murder  body 
and  soul  I  Alas  I  'tis  too  late  I  Yon 
fiery  flash  and  fierce  report  tell 
that  the  deed  is  done  —  the 
crime  committed!  Oh,  sight  of 
guilt  and  horror!  The  noble  fea- 
tures, convulsed  and  blackened,  are 
scattered  around,  and  the  couch  is 
already  steeped  with  blood !  And, 
hark !  the  rush  of  attendants,  roused 
by  the  report  of  the  deadly  weapon  ; 
the  wail  of  women,  the  frantic  scream 
of  maternal  despair!  But  all  efforts 
are  vain.  On  earth  there  is  no  hope, 
though  in  heaven  mercy  may  yet 
avert  the 

'  Cannon  fixed  against  self-slaughter.' 

Away  from  the  scene  of  horror  that 
a  fiend  only  could  have  exposed  to 
view,  and  which  nothing  will  ever 
obliterate  from  the  eyes  by  which  it 
was  so  unwillingly  beheld. 

^  Asmodeus,  explain  the  tragedy 
we  have  just  witn^sed.  Let  us  hope 
that  there  are  circumstances  to  pal- 
liate, if  possible,  a  deed  so  frightful, 
a  crime  so  heinous.  I  have  seen 
many  a  gallant  man  fall  by  hostile 

•mna    in    «iir  ftTirl    linnPflt   fiornt  ?      hilt 


And  soldiera  cloae  ibeir  eytKds  oa  the 
8cene» 
£*en  like  the  aun,  tad,  solemn,  and 
serene.' 

But  to  witness,  what  is  a  thousand 
times  worse  than  an  actual  execution, 
a  man  falling  by  his  own  hand,  be- 
coming his  own  executioner,  and 
rushing  wildly  before  the  tribunal  of 
eternal  judgment  while  breaking 
Grod's  high  commands,  is  a  soul- 
harrowing  sight  that  ought  to  shake 
any  nerves  driving  life  and  impulse 
from  a  merely  mortol  heart.  Unveil 
the  cause  of  this  frightf\il  drama.*" 

''It  is  soon  done.  Francois  de 
Bertancourt,  whose  death  you  have 
just  witnessed,  was  a  gentleman  of 
ancient  and  noble  family;  young, 
wealthy,  and  accomplished ;  lieloved 
by  his  kindred,  cherished  by  friends, 
and  courted  by  all.  He  was  en- 
dowed with  nearly  every  advantage 
that  men  most  covet  in  tne  outset  of 
life.  Mixing  with  the  most  brilliant 
society  of  Paris,  he  saw,  and,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  admired,  the  beau- 
tiful Henriette  d'Ardagnac,  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  portrait  that  so  forcibly 
struck  you .  He  sought  her  love,  aud 
did  not  sue  in  vain.  His  el^ant 
])er8on,  manners,  and  accomplish- 
ments, gained  her  affections ;  while 
his  wealth,  merit,  and  station  in  so- 
ciety, readily  secured  the  father's  con- 
sent. This,  however,  was  coupled 
with  one  condition,  which,  thoup^h  it 
became  the  source  of  future  misfor- 
tune, was  deemed  of  little  import  at 
the  time,  and  did  not  for  an  instant 
cloud  the  happiness  with  which  the 
lovers  look^  forward  to  their  ap- 
proaching union,  the  day  of  which 
was  already  fixed.  But  Fortune  had 
decided  otherwise.  The  Marquis 
d'Ardaenac  had,  when  a  boy,  seen 
his  father  die  after  long  days  of 
acronised  and  hopeless  suffering,  in 
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him  as  his  daughter's  snitor,  on  the 
pledge  solemnly  given,  that  he  would 
never  send  or  accept  a  challenge. 

"  Bertancourt,  ofa  happy  and  cheer- 
ful disposition,  hating  and  envying  no 
man,  having  no  wish  to  iniure  or 
offend  any  one,  believing  himself 
without  enemies — for  envy  lies  mute 
while  its  objects  are  in  prosperity — 
readily  gave  a  promise  which  he 
thougot  mere  could  be  little  difficulty 
in  keeping. 

**  Time  flies  fast ;  and,  borne  along 
on  Hope  and  Love*s  expectant  wings, 
it  flew  faster  still  with  the  happy  and 
betrothed  pair.  A  few  days  more, 
and  they  were  to  be  united  for  ever ; 
when  Uenriette,  in  passing  from 
her  private  box  at  the  Opera, 
and  leaning  on  her  lover*s  arm,  was 
rudely  jostled,  and  without  apology, 
by  a  man  dressed  in  the  height  of 
fashion,  and  decorated  with  an  order 
that  proved  him  to  hold  some  rank  in 
society.  Bertancourt  instantly  re- 
sented the  insult;  words  ran  high, 
and  canes  were  threatened ;  when  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd  separated  the 
disputants. 

"  The  busy  part  of  the  following 
day  had  hardly  commenced,  when 
Bertancourt  was  already  waited  upon 
by  a  gentleman,  who  announced  him- 
self as  Capitain^  de  la  Ferailleur,  the 
friend  of  Colonel  Fortep6e,  and  sent 
to  demand  immediate  satisfaction  les 
armes  a  la  main,  for  the  insult  offered 
to  the  latter  at  the  theatre.  Bertan- 
court expressed  his  regret  at  being 
unable  to  comply  with  the  coloneFs 
demand ;  not  only  because  he  was 
himself  the  insulted  party,  but  was, 
besides,  under  a  pledge  never  to  send 
or  accept  a  challenge, — never,  in 
fact,  to  flght  a  duel.  Captain  de  la 
Ferailleur,  assuming  the  air  of  con- 
siderate courtesy  usually  displayed 
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ffentleman  ranking  deservedly  so 
high  in  general  estimation  as  Ifon- 
sieur  de  Bertancourt  had  declined  to 
give  honourable  satisfaction  to  a  ca- 
valier always  distinguished  for  his 
polite  readiness  to  meet  any  adver- 
sary entitled  to  the  honour  of  arms. 

^  Having  delivered  this  speech  in 
better  terms  than  I  can  repeat  it,  he 
took  his  departure ;  leaving  Bertan- 
court to  make  some  rather  unplea- 
sant reflections.  But  tied  by  a 
pledge,  confident  also  in  the  dear  and 
rational  eoodness  of  his  cause,  above 
all,  fortifaed  in  his  determination  by 
the  approbation  of  his  intended 
father-in-law,  who  bestowed  the 
highest  praise  on  his  conduct^  he  re- 
solved to  trust  to  the  justice  and 
common  sense  of  the  world,  and  to 
persevere  in  the  line  he  had  adopted. 

"  The  result  followed  quickly ;  and 
never  was  the  triumph  of  envy, 
malignity,  worthlessness,  and  a 
base  subjection  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  world,  more  distinctly  shewn 
than  in  the  speedy  victory  they 
achieved  over  truth,  justice,  and 
common  sense.  The  twenty -four 
hours  had  scarcely  elapsed,  withoot 
bringing  the  acceptance  of  the  chal- 
lenge, when  Bertancourt  was  already 
proclaimed  a  poltroon  in  all  the  bril- 
liant circles  of  Paris.  The  astonish- 
ment was  universal,  the  good  and 
the  worthy  grieved,  many  refiised  to 
believe  that  so  accomplished  a  cavalier 
could  want  the  paltry  degree  of 
courage  required  for  fighting  a  dnel; 
but  the  refusal  of  the  challenge  oonid 
not  be  denied,  and  society  acted  its  wor- 
thy part  accordingly.  Bertanconrt*8 
friends  forsook  him,  his  acquaintances 
avoided  him ;  envy  and  malice,  that 
his  prosperity  and  the  fiivour  of  the 
world  had  repressed,  burst  forth  with 
all  the  glee  of  triumphant  infamy; 
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from  a  briUiant  party,  to  which  he 
had  been  invited  before  the  dispute  at 
the  theatre,  and  at  which  the  verv 
master  of  the  house  had  turned  his 
back  on  the  once-honoured  guest. 
The  ladies  he  addressed  answered 
briefly,  curtseyed  lowly,  and  sought 
the  conversation  of  other  persons; 
8ome  of  the  gentlemen  he  spose  to  re- 
itod  with  *  ohs,'  •  ahs,'  slight  smiles 
and  nods,  some  with  only  grave  and 
mrprised  looks,  while  others  bowed 
themaelves  awajr  without  further  no- 
tice. One  envious  scoundrel,  who 
had  courted  Bertancourt  in  pros- 
perity, borrowed  money  from  him, 
and  tried  to  rise  into  notice  by  being 
looked  upon  as  one  of  his  intimate 
associates,  but  hated  him  with  all  the 
mean  and  rancorous  malignity  so 
Bataral  to  the  vain,  pretending,  and 
incapable,  offered,  with  feigned  sym- 
pathy, to  lead  him  from  the  room, 
whispering  in  his  ear,  though  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  the  nearest 
parties, '  that  all  his  friends  regretted 
to  S3e  him  there.* 

**  A  look  of  scorn  was  Bertancourt*8 
only  reply ;  but  he  felt  himself  fallen, 
indeed,  when  even  the  worthless 
could  treat  him  thus.  Personally 
the  bravest  of  the  brave,  and  who  in 
a  fair  field  would  have  dared  hosts 
of  foes,  he  wanted  the  moral  courage 
to  defy  the  code  of  honour  he  had  at 
the  instigation  of  others  attempted  to 
oppose.  He  could  not,  in  fact,  resist 
the  world^s  scorn,  which  he  had  drawn 
down  upon  himself  He  knew  it  to 
be  unjust,  felt  fully  conscious  of  his 
own  nerve  and  power  of  daring  in 
arms,  saw  clearly  that  envv  was  the 
mainspring  that  influenced  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  took  an  active 
part  against  him,  but  felt  equally 
conscious  of  his  own  inability  to  live 
as  a  dishonoured  man  in  the  eves  of 


and  evince  more  discrimination.  Du- 
elling originated,  as  you  know,  with 
those  chivalrous  institutions  to  which 
you  have  just  ascribed  a  great  part 
of  modern  civilisation,  was  upbelct  by 
the  church,  churchmen  even  entering 
the  lists  by  proxy ;  and  the  practice 
may  have  been  beneficial  in  a  dark 
age  by  preventing  the  commission  of 
greater  crimes,  for  a  tiltinsF-match  be- 
tween the  barons  was,  after  all,  less 
destructive  than  an  inroad  of  lawless 
marauders  that  carried  fire  and  sword 
into  cots  and  hamlets,  and  laid  waste 
entire  baronies.  Nor  does  it  follow  that 
my  lord  superior,  who  knows  more 
than  you  suspect,  is  an  indiscrimi- 
nate upholder  of  the  practice  as  now 
existing.  Indeed,  I  have  heard  him 
express  great  contempt  for  it,  and 
declare  that  the  recruits  he  obtain- 
ed, whether  directly  or  indirectly, 
through  the  medium  of  duels^  were 
not  only  too  few  to  deserve  notice, 
but  ^nerally  of  the  most  wretched 
descnption,  vulvar  bullies  or  fade 
pretenders,  hardly  worth  picking  up. 
'Your  extreme  sticklers  for  punc- 
tilio,' said  my  respected  master  on 
one  occasion,  *are  generally  men  who 
have  little  else  to  stickle  for.*  I 
have  not,  as  yon  know,  the  honour 
to  be  a  member  of  the  great  Satanic 
council,  or  I  should  be  better  em- 
ployed than  in  making  the  fashion- 
able world  pass  through  a  magic 
lantern  for  your  amusement ;  but  I 
can  safely  assert  that  my  swarthy 
sovereign  would  be  as  happy  to  see 
duelling  put  down  by  legislative  in- 
terference, if  that  were  possible,  as  he 
would  grieve  to  see  society  rise  above 
the  practice.  Were  duelling  crushed 
to-morrow  by  act  of  parliament, 
should  we  not  see  the  vile  passions 
that  discretion  keeps,  at  least,  within 
some  bounds,  displayed  in  full  luxu- 
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willingly  leave  beauty,  merit,  inno- 
cence, tne  worth  and  conduct  which 
excite  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
good,  the  great,  and  the  just,  exposed 
without  protection  to  the  assaults  of 
vulgarity,  or  the  machinations  of  en- 
vious malice.  The  more  these  pas- 
sions extend,  the  more  they  are  en- 
couraged and  cultivated,  the  more 
his  empire  extends,  for  they  consti- 
tute its  very  foundation,  so  that  he 
is  not  likely  to  vote  for  the  continu- 
ance of  a  practice  that  imposes,  at 
least,  some  trifling  check  on  their 
grovrth." 

"  But  you  forget,  Asmodeus,  that 
we  have  courts  of  law,  and  many  have 
courts  of  honour  also.*" 

*'  He !  he  I  he  I  excuse  me  for  laugh- 
ins,  but  you  are  pleased  to  be  merry, 
what  satisfaction  would  it  be  to  a 
&ther,  brother,  or  husband,  to  receive 
from  a  jury  some  three-and-sixpenny 
damages  as  compensation  for  an  in- 
sult mjurious  to  character,  offered 
to  a  lady  by  a  sneer,  smile,  wink, 
nod,  or  umuendo,  that,  though  per- 
fectly plain  in  society,  could  hardly 
be  established  by  proof  before  a  legal 
tribunal  ?  Or  who,  having  received 
the  lie  direct,  or  had  a  glass  of  wine 
thrown  into  his  face,  would  appeal 
to  a  court  of  honour  for  satisfaction  ? 
It  is  true  such  extreme  cases  do  not 
often  happen ;  the  regular  duellist  is 
now  an  unknown  character,  civilisa- 
tion is  extending,  and  the  pistol, 
though  a  feeble  weapon  enough,  con- 
tinues to  exercise  some  influence; 
much  as  I  have  said,  to  my  master*s 
regret,  who  thinks  he  could  do  much 
better  without  it.  But  let  arms  be 
laid  aside,  and  who  will  answer  for 
the  conduct  of  the  worthless  men 
who  now  act,  at  least,  with  discretion ; 
what  will  keep  the  master  passion  of 
envy  within  bounds  ?  Should  so- 
cietv,  however,  continue  to  imnrove. 


able  intercourse  with  the  worid ;  must 
brand  the  mendacious  libeller,  the 
man  who  may  only  be  worth  caning, 
though  not  worth  going  to  eane,  the 
envenomed  backbiter,  the  fidse  boast- 
er and  detractor  of  female  character, 
with  indelible  marks  of  deserved 
infuny.  When  this  reform  shall 
be  effected,  then  duelling  will  cease 
of  itself,  and  then  will  my  great  mas- 
ter have  ample  cause  to  mourn,  for 
it  will  almost  toll  the  knell  of  his 
power.  Bui,  looking  at  fashionable 
society  as  the  essence,  or  elegant  ex- 
tract, whence  the  conduct  of  the 
general  mass  may  be  beat  estimated, 
we  deem  ourselves  in  no  immediate 
danger.  How,  indeed,  could  we? 
Take  only  the  manner  in  which  a 
so-called  affair  of  honour  is  treated 
and  spoken  of  after  a  meeting  has 
taken  place.  If  one  of  the  parties 
have  fulen,  judges  and  juries  are  in 
the  greatest  possible  haste  to  acquit 
the  survivor ;  and  this  is,  perhi^js,  the 
.  only  rational  part  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, as  in  the  case  of  a  fair  duel, 
the^  could  not,  without  palpable  in- 
justice, do  otherwise ;  but  now  does 
society  proceed  ?  Do  they  ever  in- 
quire into  the  real  cause  of  a  duel, 
and  treat  the  actual  offender,  whe- 
ther the  result  be  fatal  or  not,  as  be 
deserves  ?  No  such  thing.  A  meet- 
ing once  over,  both  parties  are  de- 
clared to  have  acted  like  men  of 
honour,  are  every  where  received  as 
good  fellows,  shaken  heartily  by  the 
Hand,  and  a  veQ  is,  b^  general  accord, 
thrown  over  the  original  cause  of 
quarrel ;  that  is,  vulgarity,  rudeness, 
insolence,  or  falsehood,  are  again  re- 
ceived into  universal  favour,  merdy 
because  a  low  and  envious  ruffian, 
perhaps,  has  flred  at  and  endangered 
the  liie  of  a  gentleman  whom  he  had 
previoudy  insulted.  Kany  one  be 
blamed,  it  is  in  flren^ral  the  challoi- 
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strike  at  effects  instead  of  causes,  why 
not  fonn  a  society  for  the  suppression 
of  the  base  feelings  that  lead  to  du- 
elling instead  of  forming  it  against 
the  paltry  practice  itself?  Let  so- 
ciety form  a  league  in  favour  of  high 
wOTth,  character,  and  feeling,  let  ta- 
lents and  acauirements  be  appreciated, 
a  high  stanoard  of  manners  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  modem  Sliding  Scale 
ofMamerM^  and  you  will  never  again 
hear  of  another  duel  between  gentle- 
men.** 

^A  plague  on  this  bell,  it  almost 
palla  me  out  of  my  chair !"  [Enter 
John.] 


"  Did  you  ring,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes.  What  is  all  this  racket  in 
the  house?** 

^^  I  have  heard  none,  sir ;  only  the 
printer*s  devH  was  here  an  hour  ago 
asking  for  more  MS.,  but  seeing  ^ou 
reclinmff  in  your  chair,  and  fancying 
you  might  be  asleep,  I  did  not  like 
to  disturb  you,  and  desired  him  to 
return  in  the  mominf.** 

"Good,  good;  all  right.  You 
may  ffo  to  bed.**  [Exit  John.]  "By 
JoveT  Calderon  may  have  been 
nearer  the  truth  than  he  suspected 
when  he  wrote  his  wild  tale  of  Life 
a  Dream,^^ 
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TBAHSLATED  FBOM  THE  MODBBN  8ANSCBIT  BT  HEZBKIAH  MOSS,  ESQ. 
THE  TEMPLE. 


It  was  the  vigil  of  the  Sabbath  dav, 
and  the  evening  star  shone  brilliantly 
on  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  whose 
hundred  portals  were  now  sending 
forth  (the  sacred  service  being  over) 
mnltitndes  of  Zion*s  children.  Slowly 
they  vanished  away,  like  clouds  over 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan ;  and  the 
holv  temple  now  appeared  tenantless, 
J^th  the  exception  of  one  votary  who, 
n*  a  pensive  and  gloomy  mood,  re- 
'nained  leanmg  against  a  column,  of 
which,  by  his  deathlike  stillness,  hfe 
denied  to  be  a  part.  From  the  gold- 
embroidered  silks  of  India,  which 
instituted  his  dress,  his  flowing 
**wd  partially  silvered  with  age,  his 
rtatdy  stature  and  noble  countenance, 
It  was  easy  to  conclude  that  this 
^was  amongst  the  loftiest  of  his 
tnbe.  He  seemed  yet  buried  in 
thonffht  when  the  chief  priest  Assir, 
\}^  jnst  taken  off  his  officiating 
^'^  paied  him  by,  remarking  with 
«  snule  of  masked  malignity,  "  Has 
«ophin,   hannv  Honhin.  fonrotten 


"  And,  doubtless,  you   are    now 

?;oing  to  conduct  to  her  home  your 
iair  spouse  ?  At  least  you  will  not 
depute  that  pleasing  auty  to  the 
orphan  whom  you  adopted  five  vears 
ago  at  the  Feast  of  the  Huts?** 

"  An  act  of  humanity,**  replied 
Hophin,  evasively. 

"  Backed  by  the  moving  entreaties 
of  your  young  wife,'*  furtively  sneered 
the  high-priest. 

"  How  could  I  do  otherwise?**  con- 
tinued Hophin,  with  gathering  gloom. 
"  The  '  Pewit  of  the  Huts,'  as  you 
well  know,  is  celebrated  to  bless  the 
produce  of  the  earth  and  to  return 
thanksgiving  to  the  Divinb  Dot^ob. 
Huts  formeid  of  branches  are  raised 
before  our  doors.    In  these  we  eat 
in  common  dtximg  the  festival.    It 
was  at  this  feast  that  Ammiel  came 
to  our  hut.      How  could  I  refuse 
hospitality  to   a  famished  child?  for 
Ammiel  was  tlien  but  a  chUd^ 

M  But  is  ao  no  lon^r,    observed 
Aflflir.  with  studied  indifference.    ^ 
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union  with  a  good  work,  and  let  the 
feast  we  are  now  celebrating  be  to 
your  wife  a  memorial  of  her  husband^s 
generous  bounty/  Ezela  was  so  beau- 
tiful at  this  moment,  that  I  promised 
to  adopt  the  boy.  I  took  him  by  the 
hand,  seated  him  at  my  table,  and 
called  him  *  son/  I  hope  I  have 
never  had  reason  to  repent  my  con- 
duct" 

"  I  hope  so,  too,"  replied  Assir, 
mysteriously. 

"  What  mean  you  ?  Your  voice 
sounds  ominously  ? "  said  Hophin, 
whose  usually  pale  cheek  reddened 
up  with  a  burning  flush. 

"  Nay,  I  speak  in  my  wonted  tone," 
replied  the  priest. 

"  I  know  thee  for  my  enemy," 
sharply  rejoined  Hophin. 

"  Your  rival  once,  but  your  enemy 
never !  The  Lily  of  Hebron  inflamed 
me  with  a  passion  such  as  few  can 
feel.  You  were  preferred  to  me; 
and,  in  the  first  moments  of  my 
despair,  I  owed  you,  perhaps,  no 
very  great  goodwill ;  but  jww — pah  I 
no  more  of  this.  Ezela  is  about 
twenty,  I  believe,  and  you  are  fifty, 
Hophmr 

**  That  is  my  age  this  very  day," 
replied  the  husband  of  Ezela. 

^*  Ezela  is  beautiful,  mild,  affec- 
tionate, but  young  and  thoughtless." 

"Assir!" 

"  I  have  a  nephew  at  home,  a  fine 
stripliuff  like  your  adopted  son 
Ammief.  Now  had  I  a  wife  so 
young,  so  beautiful  as  Ezela,  why- 
women  wiU  make  comparisons,  and 
they  seldom  decide  in  favour  of  grey 
hairs." 


The  priest's  words  were  arrows. 
His  looks  poisoned  the  barbs. 

"Wretch,  be  silent!"  at  lepg^ 
burst  forth  Hophin.  "  Ezela  is  as 
pure  as  the  snows  of  Hermon !" 

"  And  who  has  said  to  the  con- 
trary, my  good  Hophui  ?  As  finr  me, 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it ; 
but  other  people  say  that  they  have 
seen  and  heara ' 

"  Whatr  roared  Hophin,  trem- 
bling in  every  nerve,  and  perspiring 
at  every  pore,  —  "  what  nave  they 
heuxl  ? — what  have  they  aeen  ?" 

"  Only  the  ^ntle  conversation 
and  private  meetmgs  of  Anmuel  and 
Ezela  upon  the  terrace." 

"  Serpent  or  demon  1 "  replied 
Hophin,  hissing  with  the  suppressed 
fury  of  both,  "  if  this  be  false,  your 
life  would  be  but  as  a  drop  in  the 
cup  of  my  revenge;  but  ir  true— 
true! — God  of  Israel,  where  am  I ? 
My  reason  wanders!  Asnr!  for 
mercy's  sake  retract  your  words. 
Pluck  from  my  mind  these  dreadful 
suspicions !  say  that  Ezela  is  true,  or, 
by  my  father's  grave ** 

"  Ezela's  truth  and  lore  can  be 
easily  and  surely  proved,"  calmly 
interrupted  Asdr. 

"  How  ?"  gasped  Hophin. 

"  By  one  of  our  pious  ceremonies 
now  lumost  obsolete ;  but  which,  <m 
this  occasion,  I  would  wi^  to  re- 
vive." 
.     "  What  ceremony  P" 

**  I  will  explain  it  to  yon  as  we  so 
along.  Come,"  said  Assir,  familiany 
passing  his  arm  under  Hophin'a 
"  The  night  advances,  and  Eaela  is  not 
yet  at  home." 


THE  TBKBACB. 


It  was  late  at  night  when  Hophin, 
striding  rapidly  through  the  principal 
streets  of  Jerusalem,  arrived  at  his 
door,  which  was  immediately  opened 
by  an  old  female  slave. 

"Where  is  Ezela?"  demanded  he, 
with  a  voice  nn  Alterinl.  that  the  olH 


In  an  instant  Hophin  was  on  the 
terrace.  One  rapid  glance  drank  in 
the  whole  scene. 

The  night  vras  ori^tal  in  its  fiur- 
est  attributes ;  dear,  calm,  and  beaa- 
tiful.    Myriads  of  stars  sparkled  in 

thp   Hppn  hi  IIP  ViPftVAno.  fnrmina  the 
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asng.  Anuniel  gaied  on  her,  and 
liBtened ;  but  Hoj^iin,  with  a  voioe 
as  from  the  tomb,  slowly  articu- 
lated, **  Why  have  you  left  the  hoiwe 
of  Bachel  before  I  came  to  condact 
you  hither  ?** 

"My  lord,**  replied  £xeU^  the 
tears  clmging  to  her  silken  eyelids, 
"'  Bachel  is  much  better.  The  night 
was  growing  late,  and  Ammiel  ac- 
companied me  home/' 

"  Ammiel,  Ammiel  I**  repeated 
Hc^ihin,  using  the  word  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  his  rage ;  **  and  what  brought 
.diiiif»0/ thither?** 

F^  and  trembling,  Ezela  answer- 
ed not ;  but  Ammiel,  starting  to  his 
feet,  replied,  "  My  fkther  I  I  went 
to  meet  you  and  Ezela;  but,  not 
finding  you  at  BachePs  house,  we 
believed  that  you  had  returned 
home  in  our  absence,  and  therefore 
we  hastened  hither  to  rejoin  you.** 

"It  is  well,**  coldly  observed 
Hoi^mif  seating  himself  on  the 
cushiona,  and  concealing  under  a 
tnuMjail  air  the  suspicious  gnawing 
at  his  heart  Drawmg  Exela  to  his 
side,  and  paninff  his  arm  round  her 
waiat,  till  his  fingers  pressed  insi- 
diously upon  the  life-pulse  of  her 
qpoUesB  breast,  he  continued, — 

^  Ammiel,  my  son,  thou  art  now 
eighteen  years  of  age  ?** 

"  Since  the  last  moon,**  replied  Am- 
miel, in  peiplexity. 

**  Ammiel,  thou  art  now  a  man. 
It  were  foul  shame  for  thee  to  pass 
thy  days  in  the  apartments  of  women.** 

**  What  would  my  father  say  ?  I 
am  an  orphan.  On  earth  I  have  no 
other  friend  than  you  and  Ezela,** 
added  he,  sadly  looking  at  the 
young  woman,  who  smiled  as  sadly 
m  return. 

Hophin  pressed  so  tightly  the  arm 
of  Ezela,  tnat  she  uttered  a  cry  of 
pain.  Besardless  of  this,  her  hus- 
band stenuy  continued, — 

*'  The  kmg  of  Israel  now  lives  in 


"  No,  no,  Ammiel  I**  suddenly  ex- 
claimed Ezela ;  '^  leave  not  thb 
roof.  Choose  some  other  profeision 
than  the  cruel  one  of  war.** 

"  Woman  !**  thundered  Hophin, 
"  give  your  advice  when  asked ! 

The  silence  which  succeeded  the 
loud  and  ftirious  words  weighed  hea- 
vily even  on  the  slaves  crouching  in 
wmsperiuK  groups  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  terrace. 

**  Ezekiel,  the  captain  of  the  king*8 
guards,  is  my^  friend  and  kinsman. 
He  will  receive  you  to-morrow  in 
his  corps.  Ammiel,  you  depart  to- 
morrow.** 

** To-morrow?**  involuntary  sighed 
Ezela. 

"Well!  what  next?  Pray  con- 
tinue. This  may  be  the  last  oppor- 
tunity;** and  Hx>phin  smiled  mali- 
ciously. 

^lon  hurt  me,  my  lord,**  said 
Ezela,  in  a  low  voice  (his  poniard- 
hilt  pressed  rudely  against  her  side), — 
"  you  hurt  me  ;**  and  she  endeavoured 
to  disengage  her  person  from  his 
coil. 

"Stay!**  shouted  Hophin;  and 
the  adjoining  terraces  reverberated 
successively  the  sound.  Ezela  seem- 
ed netrified  to  a  beautiful  statue.  A 
flash  of  indignation  gleamed  from  the 
large  blue  eyes  of  the  orphan ;  but, 
suppressing  his  bitter  emotion,  he 
demanded  at  what  hour  he  should 
receive  his  instructions. 

"At  two  hours  after  sunrise,*' 
col^  replied  Hophin. 

Without  another  word,  Hophin, 
Ezela,  and  the  orphan  Ammiel,  sepa- 
rated for  the  niffht;  the  trembhnff 
slaves  slowly  following.  No  sound 
was  heard  save  the  step  and  voice  of 
the  warder  on  the  walls,  or  the  distant 
gurgling  of  the  Kedron.  The  cloud- 
kss  stars  shone  down  upon  the  de- 
serted terrace;  apradually  they  waned 
away  toward  the  palm-dad  shores 
of  Phoenicia;  and  soon  the  mountains 
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valley  of  Hinnom.  Pzeannff  almost 
convulaiTely  hk  companions  ann« 
Hophin  eagerly  aakad,-** 

«'But iBthe^test  qfthe  hiUer  waHsn' 
infaUibler 

"  Infallible  beyond  the  diadow  of 
anipieion." 

^  My  reaaon  reftiiea  to  beliere  it,'* 
demurred  the  layman. 

«*  The  power  of  Jehorah  ii  infinite  T 
The  priest  bowed  low. 

^*  And  vet,  if  Esela  should  prove 
innoeent  r*  mused  Hophin. 

^*  Bhe  would  appear  more  beauti- 
ful from  the  ordeal,**  eomplimented 
the  priest. 

«But,ifguiltyr 

"  Her  IxMy  would  soon  become 
swollen,  and  death  would  instantly 
succeed.'* 

^^  Assir  I"  said  the  husband,  casting 
a  gloomy  fflance  on  the  dark  waters 
rolling  at  his  fiset,  ^  Ezela  must  die  t 
You  understand  me.'* 

'*  Justice  shall  be  done  on  the 
guilty  ("  and  the  priest  bowed  again. 

"Assir,  you  are  a  doctor  of  the 
law,  and  even  so  am  I.  But  you  are 
also  a  priest,  and  so  am  not  I.  Speak 
we  undisguisedly.  Speak  not  as  a 
high-priest  to  an  ignorant  Levite,  but 
as  man  to  man." 

So  saving,  he  sat  down  upon  the 
trunk  ofastorm»uprooted  cedar;  and, 
approaching  his  lips  towards  the  ears 
of  the  highopriest,  whispered,  in  a 
hiss  of  torture,-^ 

*^ Assir,  I  am  betrayed!  Ezela 
loves  Ammiell  You  see  this  po- 
niard. Last  night  it  was  within  a 
hair-breadth  of  drinking  the  life- 
blood  of  the  wanton  and  her  para- 
mour. You  shudder,  Asor,  and  you 
are  right.  The  deed  were  brutal,  so 
I  checked  myself  to  enjoy  a  sweeter 
vengeance.  Assir,  Exela  must  die, 
vet  not  in  the  darkness  of  night,  but 
in  the  glare  of  noondayt — not  assaesi* 
nated  by  my  slaves,  or  by  my  own 


^  To  none  but  tht  giiil^  are  Am 
waters  terrible,**  sokmniy  replied  Ae 
priesfs. 

"^  And  yet,  had  I  been  high-priest, 
good  Assir,  th^  should  be  terrible 
to  whomsoever  I  pleased,**  insinoatsd 
Hophin* 

But  the  hint  fell  stiUhorn,  appa- 
rently, for  the  prkst's  eye  was  fiii- 
perturbable  as  the  tomb. 

'*  The  sand  which  I  mix  with  the 
waters  is  collected  from  the  floor  of 
the  sanctuary,  I  mix  with  the  send 
certain  burnt  herbs,  and  prepare  two 
cups,  one  for  the  wi^  too  oUier  fas 
her  husband*** 

•'You  mark  one  of  these  cops, 
good  Assir?" 

Their  eyes  met.  A  Audi  of  demon 
joy  gleamed,  ibr  a  moioent,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  hkh-priest,  tbea  left  them 
more  lurid  thtm  before,  aa  darknesi 
after  lightning.  A  fiendish  thou^ 
seemed  to  mark,  as  with  a  brand,  his 
forehead,  piercing  through  the  pro- 
phyhict,  and  burning  in  the  brain. 

"  The  labourw  deservee  h^  hiie," 
muttered  Assir, 

Hophin  drew  from  hie  bosom  a 
gold  -  embrmdered  purse>  Md  l^e- 
eented  it  to  the  high-priest. 

'*  But,  before  I  act,^  remwrked  the 
latter,  ^^  I  must  previously  aaeertain 
whether  Ezela  deserves  the  death 
you  doom  her  to.  I  desire  to  have 
an  hour's  converse  with  her  alone.** 

*♦  Never  I  "  ezdaimod  Hophin, 
starting  at  the  thought. 

»*  Then  seek  from  some  other  'the 
ordeal  of  the  bitter  waters,*  prepared 
in  the  manner  you  wish  them  to  be. 
Peace  be  with  you !  "*  And  the  priest 
arose  from  tho  proetrate  oedar,  as  if 
about  to  depart. 

"  Hold  I  Assir,"  groaned  Hc^hip, 
struggling  with  hispassions;  *'yoa 
have  my  secret  TVnen  would  ytm 
wish  to  speak  with  EaeU?" 

"  When  the  evening  prayer  is  said." 
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I  asyed  firom  tlM  ihipwreck  wb«i« 
o«r  fklher  pmhod :  oth^rwiie  rtie 
wonU  not  Bave  willed  y<m  fJl  ihf 
property,  half  of  whiob  wm  l«caUy 


^Yet,  Ammi^l,  nhsa  Bb«  knew 
yoQ  W0f«  aUve,  why  did  she  conceal 
Tvmr  ezietaiee,  end  rob  you  of  your 

•*  Hush !  my  sister.  A  mother's 
pnde»  and  she  was  moit  proud  in 
teTing  Hophin  Ibr  her  8on«  led  her 
to  this  ernur,  besides  the  di^P^oe  of 
Hoph]]i*s  reAisal,  had  you  only  half 
the  dowry  proposed.  I  regret  not 
tlie  loss.  Your  marriage  was  oele* 
hvated,  and  you  aecompanied  your 
husband  to  Jerusalem.** 

•*  And  you,  mj  poor  broths,  art 
otil  penniless  on  the  world  for  my 
aoeoont.  Oh  1  Ammiel,  let  me  read 
QBee  more  the  last  injunotions  of  our 
mather.  They  may  strengthen  me 
qi  this  hour  of  trial.** 

Ammieltook  a  scroll  of  parchment 
from  hie  bosom,  and  Ssela  read«  with 
sMTowful  agitation,  her  mother  s  let- 
ter:— 

"  To  AmmM, 

"  My  SOB,  whea  yoa  return  to  ths 
hGina  of  jour  father*  yott  will  find  it 
deeolata.  Your  dying  mother  confesses 
sb*  has  robbed  you,  sod  added  \o  the 
robbery  a  lie.  Forgire  me,  my  son! 
From  the  grave  I  implore  your  forgive- 
Dftss.  I^t  not  my  memory  he  brougnt  to 
Rhaaae,  nor  your  sister  to  reproach,  by 
revealing  the  secret  which  weighs  heavily 
•n  nay  heart  at  (his  my  dying  hour.  Go 
to  thy  sister  \  tell  her  all.  May  the  God 
of  Israel  support  thee  and  her  to  keep 
iQTiolate  the  secret  of  thy  mother. 

"  SniRAz." 

^Thus,  £aela,'*  sighed  Ammiel, 
taking  back  the  parchment,  "our 


mother's  secret  muat  be  k^t,  eren 
to  the  death.** 

"  But,  Ammiel,  my  lH*other,  hear 
me.  Leave  not  Jerusalem  this  morn- 
ing,  ncMr  even  to-morrow.  I  implore 
you  to  grant  me  this  favour.  Some 
norrible  presentiment  chills  me  as 
with  a  death-damp.  Stay,  Aouniel,** 
she  repeated,  enfolding  nim  in  her 
armi.  "Wait  till  to-morrow  eve 
near  the  tower  of  David.  I  shall 
either  oorae  mj^seU^oriend  a  steve  to 
thee.** 

"Well,  I  promise  thee,  Exela, 
Trust  thy  brother  I** 

A  shaaow  orossed  the  sunshine  on 
the  terraee.  Ammiel  started,  and 
mddenly  disengaged  himself  from 
his  sister's  ilirewdl  embrace.  Ho* 
pbin  stalked  forward. 

"Pardon  our  tears  and  our  last 
farewell,  my  lord.  Ecela  has  been  a 
sister  to  me ;  to  her  I  owe  the  pro- 
tection you  have  so  nobly  granted  to 
a  poor  orphan.  Be  not  oCended  at 
my  grief  r  and  Ammiel  turned  aside 
in  sorrow. 

"Wherefore  should  I?"  coldly  re* 
sponded  Hophin.  "  But  enough  of 
tnis.  T(^e  you  these  three  purses  of 
gold,  you  will  find  my  b«t  horse 
ready  caparisoned  in  the  court-yard. 
Depart  for  the  army.    Farewell  I  ** 

Ammiel  wsb  about  to  reftise  the 
of  Hophin,  but  a  look  from 

ela  altered  his  intention.  Beceiv* 
ing  the  purses,  and  casting  one  look 
on  Eaela,  he  uttered, — 

"  My  lord,  I  accept  these  gifts  as 
from  a  brother ;  and  now  the  God  of 
Israel  watch  over  you." 

Ammiel  rapidly  departed. 

"  And  now,  woman,  for  %  des- 
tiny I'*  hoarsely  muttered  Hophin, 
leading  his  wife  to  hejr  apartments. 


TJU  PILaBIM. 


fk^  lua^g  <"i  ^  marble  l)alus- 
[   \niiQ  which  ^ndoaed  the  terrace  of 


replied  Ecela,  lesnmiog  hear  gaae  to- 
wards David's  Tower.  , . 
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''la  vainr  replied  Ezela,  in  a 
tone  of  annoyance. 

"For  the  sake  of  your  life,  which 
18  in  diuiger.*' 

"Leave  my  presence,"  proudly 
commanded  the  young  matron. 

"  In  the  name  of  your  husband.** 

"  I  cannot  see  this  man,**  said  Ezela, 
hesitatingly. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  orphan  Am- 
miel.** 

"  Bid  him  enter  immediately,**  ra- 

Sidly  answered  Ezela,  Teiling  her 
ushed  features. 

And  Assir  entered. 

"  Daughter  of  Shiraz  !**  mildly  be- 
gan the  priest, "  jrour  mother  spumed 
me  as  your  suitor.  Hophm,  the 
wealthy  and  powerfhl  Hophin,  was 
preferred  to  the  poor  priest  Assir. 
But  that  is  past.  I  come  not  hither 
to  reproach ;  no,  I  come  to  save  you.** 

"How,  Assir!  what  means  this 
mystery  ?** 

"  Thou  shalt  hear.  The  demon  of 
jealousy  has  seized  on  your  hu8band*8 
neart.  To-morrow  you  shall  be  sum- 
moned by  my  voice  to  the  temple  and 
comnelled  to  undergo  the  *  ordeal  of 
the  bitter  waters.*  Terrible  will  be 
the  trial  r* 

"  I  fear  it  not,**  replied  Ezela  un- 
moved. 

"And  thou  wert  ri|;ht,  Ezela,**  re- 
joined the  priest,  "if  it  had  been  the 
hand  of  Gk)d  that  prepared  the  wa- 
ters ;  but  the  hand  of  man ^** 

"  Thy  hand,  good  Assir !  is  it  not  ?** 

"  Yea,  even  mine,**  and  the  priest 
seemed  sunk  in  thought. 

"  Speak,  Assir,   X  implore   you. 


You  are  trembling,  and  your  lodb 
are  those  of  the  d^Id.** 

"Listen,  then,  daughter  of  Shiraz. 
Your  husband  desires  your  deadi, 
and  by  his  order  I  am  to  poiscm  one 
of  the  two  cups,**  said  the  priest  in  a 
voice  burdy  audible. 

"  Satanic  slanderer  !**  renlied  tbe 
yotmg  wife,  her  eyes  flasning  ZDd 
her  bosom  heaving  with  indignant 
emotion. 

"Seest  thou  this  parse?  Dost 
thou  recognise  it  ?  It  is  full  of  gold; 
my  re'mm  for  your  death.** 

Ezela  instantly  recoCTised  the 
purse  which  her  own  hands  hid 
wrought  and  presented  to  Hophin. 
The  hot  tears  came  gushing  throogh 
her  veil. 

"But  it  shall  be  the  reward  of  his 
death,  if  thou  wiliest  it,**  said  the 
priest,  insidiously  approachiiig  her. 
"  Promise,  beautiful  Ezela,  to  be  my 
bride,  and  Hophin  shall  quaff  the 
poisoned  cup,  leaving  thee  a  widow 
to-morrow. 

"Infamous  assassin!**  ind^nantly 
burst  forth  Ezela,  as  she  nuhed  from 
the  terrace. 

A  moment  after,  and  before  Asnr 
had  recovered  from  his  discomfiture, 
a  slave  hurriedlv  conducted  him  from 
the  terrace  to  the  court-gate.  There 
the  husband  of  Ezela  met  the  high- 
priest.  Their  eyes  met,  and  the 
meeting  of  their  eyes  would  have  de- 
lighted man*s  enemy  to  behold. 

"To-morrow!**  muttered  Hophin. 

"  Ay,  to-morrow  I**  and  the  priest 
hurried  on. 


THE  OBDBAL. 


It  was  noon ;  not  a  doud  obscured 
the  azure  heavens.  The  sun  shone 
down  in  all  his  power  and  beauty 
on  the  domes  of  Jerusalem,  "the 
vision  of  peace**  (and  a  vision  of 
peace  has  it  been  from  its  foundation 


A  few  moments  elapsed  and  he  was 
followed  by  a  man  and  a  woman. 
The  former  in  gloomy  abstraction 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  unleaven- 
ed cake  which  he  carried  between  his 
hands.     The  woman  walked  upon 
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**  And,  therefore,**  resumed  Hophio, 
^hftTc  I  brou^t  this  barley-cake, 
pniniTed  with  oil  or  spees,  a  cake  of 
jealoiuy  and  a  memorial  of  iniqaity. 
Let  the  guiltyperish  T 

"*  Wife  of  Hophin,  approach,**  in- 
tomUed  the  high-priest  And  Exela 
walked  forwara. 

A  young  Levite  takes  two  cups 
filled  with  blesMd  water  and  places 
them  before  the  priest  Assir  collects 
some  grains  of  sand  from  the  floor  of 
the  sanctuary  and  slowly  casts  them 
into  each  cup,  accompanyinff  the  act 
with  a  few  lowly  -  uttered  words. 
Then  advancing  towards  the  wife  of 
Hophin  he  removes  her  veil,  and  the 
temple  shone  as  with  the  beauty  of  a 
seradb. 

**0h!  mercy  and  pardon  for  the 
young  and  beautiful,*'  burst  from  the 
limof  themen. 

The  women  were  mute  upon  the 
occasion. 

B^;ardle8B  of  this  incident,  the 
miest  continued  his  dreadful  office. 
Taking  the  cake  from  the  husband*s 
hands  and  closely  approaching  Ezela, 
he  whispered,  "It  is  not  yet  too  late. 
Consent  to  be  my  wife ;  say  but  one 
word,  Ezela,  and  thou  art  free.*' 

"Priest,  perform  thy  duty!**  in- 
dignantly murmured  Esela.  Then 
nusinff  her  radiant  eyes  to  heaven, 
she  adkied  fervently,  "God  of  Israel 
protect  me  r 

"Daughter  of  ShinusI  wiffe  of 
Hophin  r  said  Assir,  aloud,  "  if  thou 
art  chaste  in  thought  and  deed,  be 
thou  unscathed  by  these  waters.  But 
if  otherwise,  may  these  waters  which 
thou  shalt  drink  prove  thy  last 
draught  upon  earth  r  Then  taldng 
the  cap  and  placing  it  within  her 
trembling  hancb  add^  with  a  fiend- 
ish emphasis,  "Drink,  epouse  of 
Hophin  r 

£zela  looked  at  the  cup,  and  then 
at  her  husband.    His  scornftil  elance 


judge  me,  and  ye  women,  who  hear 
me,  I  swear  that  I  am  innocent,  that 
my  heart  is  pure,  and  my  tongue  a 
stranser  to  falsehood.  And  vet  I 
dread  this  trial,  for  the  malice  of  men 
may  be  taken  for  the  judgment  of 
God.  May  the  Lord  paraon  my 
enemies.  I  pardon  them  firom  my 
soul.**  Then  raising  the  cup  to  her 
lips,  she  drank  its  contents.  For  a 
moment  her  beautiful  eyes  were  di- 
rected towards  the  roof  of  the  temple, 
then  slowly  sinking  upon  the  va/tt 
and  awe-stricken  multitude,  she  re- 
cognised her  brother,  and  faintin^lv 
exclaimed,  "Ammiel,  dear  Ammiel, 
fareweUr 

"Hophin I  thy  turn  has  come,*' 
said  Assir,  presenting  the  other  cup. 

At  that  moment  Ammiel  rushed 
through  the  crowd,  caught  the  faint- 
ing Ezela  in  his  arms,  and  exclaimed^ 
"  Who  dare  accuse  my  sister  ?** 

"Thy  sister,**  repeated  Hophin, 
dropping  the  cup  which  broke  in  a 
thousana  fragments  on  the  pave- 
ment. 

"Read,*'  said  Ammiel,  presenting 
his  mother's  letter. 

Hophin  spoke  not.  He  dreaded 
being  accused  as  the  murderer  of 
Ezehi. 

Assir  approached  and  whispered, 
"  The  poison  was  not  in  the  cup  of 
Ezela  r 

"  In  which,  then  V*  gasped  Hophin, 
recoiling. 

"In  neither!"  replied  the  high- 
priest,  fizinff  his  eyes  on  the  broken 
cup  with  a  KK>k  of  savage  disappoint- 
ment. 

Ezela,  recovering  from  her  swoon, 
kissed  her  husband's  hand,  and  the 
forehead  of  her  brother.  Assir 
shrunk  away  from  the  scene  as 
a  foul  bird  from  the  liffht  of  day. 
All  the  men,  save  the  nigh-priest, 
blessed  the  beautiful,  and  all  the  wo- 
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Ws  really  begin  to  think  that  Louii 
Philippe,  after  fourteen  years  of 
wranglii^;)  intrigae,  management, 
and  fighting,  practised  alternately 
on  the  nation  at  large  and  on  the 
parties  and  sections  into  which 
France  is  divided,  has,  by  dint  of  pa* 
tience  and  |>erseTerance,  overcome 
all  his  enemies,  and  settled  down  at 
kst  into  a  comfortable  sort  of  a  quaH 
hourgeoU  Bourbon,  who  can  eat  his 
julienne  without  fear  of  an  hneuie^ 
and  look  forward  to  his  perdrix  aux 
choux  unscared  by  royalists  or  repub* 
licans. 

What  has  induced  you  to  come  to 
this  conclusion?  says  the  inquiring 
reader.  Listen,  and  we  will  give  a 
reason  for  the  faith  l^t  is  in  us* 
For  fourteen  years  the  literary  mar- 
ket of  Paris  has  been  deluged  with 
all  sorts  of  monstrosities.  New  sys- 
tems of  religion  and  morals  have  suc- 
ceeded each  other  with  fearful  rapi- 
dity, plans  in  quartos  and  duodecimos 
have  been  unfolded  for  the  recon« 
struction  and  regeneration  of  society. 
History  has  bem  written  in  the  spini 
of  romance,  and  romance  in  the  spirit 
of  history;  oldclassicid  recollections 
and  tracutions  have  been  cast  aside 
as  rococo  and  perruaues;  Ck)meille) 
and  Baeine,  ana  Moli^e,  have  given 
place  to  George  Sand  and  Eugene 
Sue ;  the  Bible  itself  has  been  super- 
seded by  Lamennais  and  Enfantin) 
but  in  all  this  unsettlement  of  old 
doctrines  and  practice,  in  all  this  din 
and  clatter  in  the  propagation  of  new 
mrindples  the  cooks  and  epicures  of 
Paris,  who  ancientljr  spoke  as  oracles 
and  with  most  miraculous  organ, 
have  been  silent  and  given  no  sign 
whatever  of  life.  They  are,  no  doubt, 
fiir  too  wise  and  witted  to  meddle 
with  what  does  not  concern  them,  or 

^I\  rmn<i1o  ^£\r\\na  VkATr/tVMl    4l«ari^   woomI*  ■ 


should  rather  say  on  the  ^dediM 
and  fall"  of  their  own  art?  Why, 
fbr  np  other  reason  than  this,  that  m 
times  of  commotion  and  strife,  of  re- 
volutionary travul  and  change,  so- 
cial intercourse  is  impeded,  men  be- 
come gloomy,  uncommunicative,  and 
ascetic*  Theyneither  accept  nor  rin 
dinners.  During  the  progress  of  the 
first  revoluUon  the  restaurants  were 
all  closed,  the  oooks  were  sent  adrift 
homeless  and  penniless,  and  it  wis 
not  Ull  the  oonsulato  bad  become  so 
Ml-blown  as  to  ripen  into  the  mel- 
low firuit  of  the  empire  that  the  lite« 
rature  of  the  Table  again  revived, 
that  men  began  to  dine  splendidly, 
sumptuously,  and  gMly;  or  that 
cooks,  or  epicures,  or  Jxm^lfieansUi  re* 
eorded  in  unperishable  long-primer 
the  progress  and  the  glories  of  the 
art  they  loved. 

For  the  last  tiro  or  three  yem 
there  has  been  a  lull  In  Franoe.  and 
the  reason  why  we  think  it  will  be 
of  some  continuance,  and  thai  the  dv« 
nasty  of  Louis  Phflippe  mttst  M 
henceforth  regarded  as  a  fiA  aecom^ 
^  is  not  because  M.  Quiaot  appeare 
to  be  firmly  established  in  ofBee,  not 
because  M.  Thiers  and  his  Mends 
appear  to  be  cast  into  the  shade,  not 
because  the  republican  party  cease  \A 
be  demonstrative,  not  because  the 
royalists  are  more  ^lish  and  ridi0it« 
lous  than  they  have  ever  been,  not 
because  a  better  intellkenee  appean 
to  prevail  between  £nffladd  and 
France,  but  because  the  'vdassics  of 
the  table"  have  been  dismterred 
from  the  graves  in  whidi,  ^ugh 
not  dead,  tfic^  hiy  too  long  sleeping. 
"Whea  men  begin  to  talk  of  dinners, 
still  more  when  they  begin  to  write 
of  them,  arc  we  sure  of  a  eahn  world 
and  a  long  peace* 
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aleepen?  It  b  none  other  than 
M.  F.  Ftvot,  the  secretary  of  the  in* 
genkras  Cartoe,  who  has  skned  a 
contract  with  D^tre  Renonara  Man- 
sat  Maison,  our  fViend  Amyot.  and 
other  bookseliers,  to  see  throuff  n  the 
press  and  edit,  not  alone  a  splendid 
edition  of  thew  Tabk  Clashes,  but 
erery  thing  which  Car^me  has 
written  toiMhing  cookery,  pastry, 
wines,  decoration  of  tables,  and  the 
craft  and  mystery  of  a  butler^s  office. 
The  oom^lation  is  dedicated  to 
M.  Jnles  Janin,  and  from  the  tone 
of  the  prefkce  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  the  closbff  and  bankruptcy  of 
restaorateurs,  tne  sales  of  valuable 
stocks  of  rare  old  wines  and  liqueurs, 
is  no  longer  an  every-day  occurrence 
in  Paris  as  in  the  days  of  1830  up  to 
1839  and  1840;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  cookery  and  cooks,  wines 
and  liqueurs,  are,  to  nse  a  broker*like 
phrase,  looking  up  in  tiie  market  The 
ooortesies  and  el^andes  of  life  are 

r'  1  reviving,  the  birds  of  the  air, 
water,  aim  the  earth  are  again 
salmiedf  fricasseed,  roasted,  crapau- 
dineed,  filleted,  and  supremed;  and 
sensible  men  and  lovely  women  wash 
them  down  with  a  glass  of  spark« 
Hi^  A1,  or  of  mellowi  full*flavourid 
Beaune,  or  pure,  unadulterated  ChA* 
tcaa  Hargeaux.  This  is  as  it  should 
be,  and  so  lon^  as  our  lively  neigh* 
boors  shaU  thmk  more  frequently  of 
cookery  and  less  of  constitutions, 
the  better  will  it  be  for  their  own 
peace  and  comfort,  for  the  repose  of 
fiurope  and  the  safety  and  perma- 
nency of  their  new  dyuMty. 

In  a  preliminary  discourse  ad- 
dressed ostensibly  to  Dr.  Paul  Gau- 
bert,  but  really  to  the  world  at  large, 
M.  Fayot  gives  a  sketch  of  the  writers 
and  authorities  whose  essays  and  pre- 


nirs  of  tbsir  lives  or  by  their  writiagt 
Ui«  ^tstronomv  of  the  ooDtalsta  and  the 
empire.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the  mintater 
for  foreign  aflaira  fW>m  the  Directory  in 
1798  to  1807  or  1808.  What  a  noble 
tatablishment  waa  hia  f  The  firat  exam« 
plea  of  hia  hoapitality  were  modela,  and 
in  the  art  of  repreaentlDgf  aocial  eminence 
this  minister  waa  like  Raphael  in  paint« 
ing.  Hia  fint  altempta  were  perfect ;  he 
attained  his  end  and  object  at  once,  and 
hia  table  alwaya  oontiniied  peerleaa  and 
pre-eminent* 

"A  man  whose  name  will  never  be 
affaoed  from  culinary  sou  venire,  M.  Bon. 
cher,  arranged  the  whole  household  of  the 
prince  with  that  noble-mindedneu  which 
the  owner  desired*  The  mmnt  of  the 
grand  dinners  of  the  mioiater  for  foreign 
affaire  were  claasio.  Car^me  detailed 
them  to  ua  minutely^  and  we  hare  no 
aoruple  in  aaying  they  will  be  long  imi- 
tated. Prince  liilleyrand  had  every  con- 
fidence in  M.  Boucher,  who  tout  a  mau  of 
good  mlural  abilUie$,  and  left  him  uncon. 
trolled  as  to  the  expenditure.  M.  Bou- 
cher died  in  hia  aervice  in  about  his 
fiAy-aecond  year.  He  was  a  mau  of  an 
active  body  and  mind,  of  a  pure  heart 
(iifie  Am$  purt),  though  his  intelligence 
waa  not  the  offipring  of  education.  Hia 
debut  waa  in  the  eattbliahmeut  of  the 
Princess  of  Lamballe.  For  a  long  period 
it  was  Boocher  who  selected  the  cooks 
of  all  the  great  eauibliahmenta  out  of 
France.  Car^me  dedicated  to  him  hia 
Fatiuior  Royal,  one  of  hit  gnat  bookt*  It 
waa  he  who  created  that  elegant  comfort 
of  the  esublishmant  of  Talleyrand,  a 
table  at  which  Fontanea,  M.  d'Alberg, 
M,  MoM,  M.  Joubert,  and  tweoty  other 
distinguished  men,  among  whom  I  wonld 
only  further  name  the  Abb6  Dearenandee 
(at  once  so  quick-witted  and  aoltd^ 
headed),  the  Count  de  Hauterire,  M.  de 
Moobrond,  and  M.  de  Laugeac,  ao  often 
dined." 

The  following  acconnt  of  the  illns- 
trious  diplomat  has  a  more  graphic 
and  personal  interest  :— 
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veal,  or  motton  outlets  braisii,  or  a  little 
fowl,  or  a  capon  au  contomme.  He  tome- 
timea  ate  a  little  of  tbe  roast ;  his  ha- 
bitual enlremefs  were  spinach  orcardooos, 
eggs  or  early  vegetables.  In  sugared 
entremeU  be  preferred  apples  or  pears 
gratin£et.  Occasionally  be  partook  of  a 
little  cream  au  caft,  but  rarely  did  be 
touch  tbe  dessert.  His  wines  were]claret 
with  a  slight  dash  of  water  and  a*  little 
sherry.  Sometimes  at  dessert  he  asked 
for  a  glass  of  old  roalaga.  In  the  draw- 
ing-room  themaitre  (Vhitel  presented  him 
a  large  cup,  into  which  the  prince  put  an 
abundance  of  sugar,  and  then  his  coffee 
was  poured  out." 

All  this  detail  is  minutely  given  in 
the  fourth  paee  of  preliminary  mat- 
ter on  the  auuiority  of  M.  Fayot.  It 
may  or  it  may  not  be  true ;  that  is 
quite  another  question,  though,  in 
tne  main,  we  are  inclined  to  thmk  it 
is  true ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  is  in- 
consistent with  what  is  stated  under 
the  head  of  "  Le  Prince  de  Talley- 
rand,** at  page  518,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Doctor  Tsidor  Bourdon, 
and  on  this  discrepancy  M.  Fayot 
offers  no  observation  wmitever.  out 
let  us  hear  M.  Bourdon : — 

"The  prince  says  he  sets  op  at  ten 
o'clock.  He  breakfasts  half  an  hour  after 
he  rises.  This  is  always  an  extremely 
simple  repast — eggs,  fruit,  a  slice  of 
bread-and-butter,  a  glass  of  water  sharp, 
ened  with  a  touch  of  madeira ;  but  with- 
out coffee,  without  chocolate,  rarely  even 
is  it  that  tbe  prince  takes  tea.  Although 
a  gourmgt  and  an  exquisite  connoisseur, 
the  prince  dines  copiously  and  drinks  of 
pure  madeira," 

Many  years  ago  we  had  the  plea- 
sure of  meeting  Dr.  Bourdon  at  the 
house  of  a  common  friend  in  the  Rue 
de  rOdeon.  He  was  then  considered 
the  greatest  authority  in  Paris  on  the 
subject  of  mineral  waters,  and  was 


"  M.  Brillat  SaTtrin  was  not  a  gsa- 
tronome  in  tbe  fine  and  delicata  accepta- 
tion of  the  word.  He  waa  simply  a 
vigorous  eater.  He  was  little  knevn 
beyond  his  intimacies  of  the  court  of 
Cassation,  in  which  be  held  a  i>lace,  and 
the  society  of  Madame  Recamier.  His 
book,  a  posthumous  publication,  alone  re- 
vealed the  profound  sallies  of  bis  u- 
lent.  His  conversation  in  no  respect 
indicated  his  superior  mind,  for  it  was 
curt,  indifferent,  and  moootoaoos.  He 
was  of  tall  suture,  heavy,  vulvar, 
and  dressed  almost  in  a  by-gone  fashion. 
I  always  have  before  me  hia  high  shirt- 
collar  incasing  bis  neck,  bis  large  trou- 
sers floating  over  bis  shoes.  He  died 
the  2d  Feb.  1826,  and  was  bom  the 
1st  of  April,  1756,  at  Bellcy,  a  small 
town  situated  at  tbe  foot  of  tbs 
Alps.  He  had  been  a  member  of  tbe 
Constituent  Assembly,  and  had  fled,  dor. 
ing  tbe  reign  of  terror,  first  into  Switisr- 
land,  and  afterwarda  to  America.  From 
thence  he  returned  to  Franoe  in  Septaai- 
ber  1796.  His  historical  life  is  only  to 
be  reckoned  by  his  charming  book  L* 
PhytiologU  du  Go{U" 

The  third  authority,  whoBC  poemclf 
la  Ooitrrmomie^  we  find  reprodooed 
entire,  is  Berchouz.  ThebiogTaphiGal 
notice  given  of  this  gentleman  by 
M.  Fayot  is  slight  and  unsatisfbctoij. 
We  are  in  a  condition  to  add  to  it 
It  was  in  1800  that  Beichonx  first 
arrived  in  Paris  with  his  poem,  La 
Oastranomiej  under  his  arm.  His 
provincial  fame  had  preceded  him, 
and  he  soon  obtained  a  literarv  ^- 
gagement  at  the  office  of  the  Quotf- 
diemie.  His  first  articles  in  that 
journal  bore  Ae  signature  of  an  in- 
habitant of  Macon.  luGchand,  the 
editor  and  historian  of  the  Crusades, 
became  his  friend,  and  gave  him  valu- 
able suggestions.  La  Oastronamie, 
publish^  at  first  anonymously,  soon 
reached  a  third  edition.    It  certainly 
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Doi  ^gaMtnmome^  nor  even  a  connois- 
seur. Ab  a  poet,  he  obtained  tiie 
maBteiT  oyer- nis  subject,  but  never 
lednced  it  to  practice  as  a  gourmet 

Hie  fourth  work  phu^  at  the 
head  of  this  article  is  VArtde  diner 
en  mUty  by  Ck>hiet 

The  history  of  Ck>biet  is  altogether 
a  corioos  one.  Bom  of  a  noble  fisb- 
mfly  in  Ficardy,  he  had  sueoessiyely 
been  a  se€ond*hand  bookseller,  first 
in  a  kind  of  cellar  opposite  the  Pont 
Kojal,  and  afterwards  at  the  comer 
of  tiie  Rue  des  Petits  Augustins.  It 
is,  howerer,  as  a  writer  in  the  Gazette 
de  France^  and  as  a  critic  in  various 
other  journals,  that  he  obtained  a 
more  than  £uropean  renown.  The 
liters  sifpoed  "  La  Voisine"  were  writ- 
ten by  hun  and  M.  de  Beauregard. 

Gnmod  de  la  Be3miere,  whose 
name  stands  antecedently  to  that  of 
Ct^net,  may  be  called  l£e  Comeille 
of  French  gastronomy.  He  was  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  richest 
financial  families.  He  was  always, 
saya  Fayot,  listened  to  with  atten- 
tion; for  his  style  was  good,  dra- 
matical, and  full  of  fire ;  but  his  ta- 
lent was  in  a  great  measure  thrown 
away,  not  bein§^  compressed  into  so 
d^ant  and  finished  a  work  as  the 
Fhxfsiologie  du  Gout.  Grimod  had 
paned  a  great  portion  of  his  life  in 
intimacy  with  the  leading  actors  of 
the  TkSatre  Frangais.  The  vogue 
which  his  dght  volumes  of  the  Alma" 
naek  des  Oourmande  obtained  was 
ereat  and  merited ;  but  the  work  was 
hastily  written,  and  founded  on  tri- 
vialities and  passing  events.  He  was 
of  a  lively,  idndly,  and  loving  na- 
ture. He  had  been  handsome  m  his 
youth,  was  presented  at  Femey,  and 
had  seen  Voltaire.  His  healtn  was 
robust,  he  was  strong  and  corpulent 
(avcdt  du  ventre)^  and  died  at  eighty 


expended  nobly  an  immense  fortune 
and  magnificent  emoluments.  When 
the  imperial  govemment  was  over- 
thrown, he  was  completely  ruined. 
It  was  he  who  returned  with  Marie 
Louise  to  Vienna.  She  was  partial 
to  him,  and  liked  his  manners.  But 
when  he  perceived  that  the  ex- 
empress  appeared  happy  at  the  turn 
which  events  were  taking,  he  re- 
nounced her  service  at  Parma,  and 
instantly  asked  permission  to  return 
to  Paris.  He  arrived  on  the  20th  of 
March,  the  day  on  which  the  empe- 
ror entered  the  Tuileries.  On  the 
following  day  he  resumed  his  post 
This  ultimately  compromised  his  in- 
terests. 

The  stomach  of  M.  de  Cussy,  says 
the  notice,  was  never  at  fault  In 
person  he  was  of  an  exquisitely  dis- 
tinguished air ;  and,  like  M.  de  Nar- 
bonne,  the  living  tradition  of  the 
most  polished  society.  He  had  no 
faith  m  medicine,  and  the  doctors 
took  nearly  a  year  to  destroy  his 
strong  constitution.  On  the  day  of 
his  death,  after  an  illness  of  six 
months,  he  easily  digested  a  whole 
red  partridge.  His  fife  may  be  re- 
sumed in  a  few  traits.  You  were 
obliged  to  eat  discreetly  at  his  din- 
ners, and  to  drink  only  d.  petits 
coups.  His  entertainment  lasted  two 
hours.  The  following  were  his  rules: 
— Few  people;  no  crowd.  Ten  or 
eleven,  or  seven  or  five.  He  gave  a 
weekly  dinner.  He  was  often  at  the 
fish-market  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
moming.  Beplying  one  day  to  M. 
Brillat  Savann,  who  asked  for  two 
dozen  of  oysters  detached  fh)m  the 
shell,  and  served  up  before  dinner, 
"Professor,"  said  he,  "you  don't 
think  of  what  you  ask  for.  Oysters 
opened  and  detached  from  the  shell  I 
I  only  excuse  you  because  you  were 
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irticle  on  which  the  princt  cait  his  eyei 
wi»  fifty  hami.  '  What,  Bertrand/  aaid 
the  prinoei  'you  surely  are  oot  id  ear* 
neiti  Fifty  hams!  Do  you  wish,  thea, 
to  treat  my  whole  regimeot  V  '  No, 
mon  prince,  only  one  of  those  hams  will 
appear  od  the  (able ;  but  the  other  forty, 
nine  are  not  the  less  necessary  for  fla- 
vouring, whitening,  garnishing,'  &c.  &c. 
'  Bertrand,  you  rob  me,  and  this  article 
shall  not  pass«'  '  Ah,  monseiffdeur,'  said 
the  artist,  with  difficulty  choJdng  his 
rising  choler ;  *  you  do  not  know  our  xb* 
sources*  You  have  but  to  order,  nod 
these  fifty  hams  which  now  so  much  an* 
no^  you  shall  be  dissolved  into  a  crystal 
phial  not  bigger  than  my  thumb.'  The 
prince  lauehed,  signified  assent  by  a  nod 
of  the  head,  and  the  charge  for  the  fifty 
hams  passed  muster." 

Some  6f  the  definitions  in  the 
Physiologie  are  pithy  and  perfect  as, 
for  instance,  the  following  of  bouilli  i 
"Bouilli  is  flesh  deprived  of  the 
gravy." 

Under  the  head  of  "  Ir^uence  Fi- 
nanc^e  du  IHndo%*^  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

*'  I  have  some  reason  to  think,  that 
from  the  commencement  of  Norembei'  to 
the  end  of  February,  300  truflaed  turkeys 
are  daily  consumed  in  Paris^  making  ft 
total  of  36,000  turkeys.  Calouhite  the 
value  of  these/' 

There  are,  however,  more  ample 
and  satis&ctory  details  in  the  work  of 
Chaptal  sur^  V Industrie  Frangaise^ 
of  which,  as  it  was  published  so  far 
back  as  1819,  and  was  the  production 
of  an  admittedly  able  French  minis* 
ter,  we  are  surprised  the  author  has 
not  availed  himself: — 

*'  In  order  to  have  an  idea  (says  the 
Comte  de  Chaptal)  of  the  enormous  ouan- 
tity  of  fowls  of  all  species  which  eaust  in 
France,  it  will  suffice  to  observe,  that 
there  are  annually  sold  at  the  markets  of 
Toulouse  120,000  geese,  which  are  fat- 
tened  in   the  neighbourhood  i    and   M. 


Whidi  of  OUT  iwfen  is  there  thit 
has  not  heard  of  the  Jesuit  Fabi,  a 
man  of  great  eraditioa  both  is  t 
scholar  and  a  theologian ;  and  who  in 
one  of  his  treatises  seeks  to  prore 
that  he  discovered  the  drcnlatum  of 
the  bloody  if  not  beibre,  at  least  is 
soon,  as  Harvey?  The  foUowiDg 
anecdote  is  related  of  this  worthy 
man.  As  soon  as  he  heard  that  tk 
Beccaficas  appeared,  prestol  he  put 
himself  into  a  post-dnuse,  and  wu 
en  route  for  Provence.  He  alwiyi 
arrived  on  the  1st  day  of  September 
with  a  friend,  and  left  again  for  Pirii 
about  the  25th.  So  long  as  he  re- 
mained in  France,  he  was  never  known 
to  have  once  omitted  this  journey ; 
and  he  only  ceased  to  make  it  when 
sent  to  Borne  as  a  consulting  priert  for 
reserved  oases  of  oonsdence,  m  168S. 

In  the  special^  contained  at  page 
88,  there  are  some  obeervatianf  on 
ganm,  which  are  not  without 
weiffht.  A  writer  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Fore^  Quarterly  Revime,  who 
has  evidently  p{dd  much  attcntioo  to 
tiie  subject  of  cookery,  and  who  ap- 
I>ear8  to  have  read  ahnost  every  trea- 
tise on  the  subject,  whether  ancient 
or  modem,  aeems  to  think  that  the 
gartm  was  the  expressed  brine  of 
the  tunny  or  the  mackerel  fiot 
Brillat  .Savarin  is  of  opmion  that 
there  are  grounds  for  bdjeving  that 
it  was  the  Indian  soy,  **whkh  ii 
known,"*  says  he^  **  to  be  a  miitare 
of  fennented  fish  with  mushrooms.'' 
Now  here  are  grave  errors.  Soy  a 
not  an  Indian,  but  a  Japanese  sod 
Chinoe  condiment ;  and  it  is  not  the 
production  of  fermented  fish  (  nor,  ts 
the  vulffar  suppose,  the  eatpresed 
juioe  of  the  cockroach;  but  ofabesn, 
to  which  Linnsus  gave  the  name  of 
"  dokcfioi  iqfo,'*  Each  pod  conttfos 
two  beans,  resembling  in  form  a 
marrow*fat  pea ;  and  the  stdoble 
part  extracted  from  these  is  die  soy. 
It  mav  not  be  unneceaaArv  to  remark* 
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"OovmndlM  is  •  dteided  reuonftble 
nd  hibitual  preferenos  for  tboM  objsoUl 
vhich  flitter  the  tMto.  Oourmandije  it 
ik  enmj  of  excess.  Every  guest  who 
^  u  indigestion,  or  who  becoibes  ine* 
^kA,  deserres  to  be  struck  off  the  roll 
of  goonoiDds.  Oourmandiss  oompriies 
friudm  within  its  circle,  which  is  only 
tie  lame  preference  applied  to  delicate 
tnies  of  small  volume.  It  is  bat  a  mo- 
difiadoQ  introduced  in  favour  of  women, 
or  men  resembling  them. 

"  It  is  not,  however,  every  one  who  can 
be  a  gourmand  (n^est  fas  gourmand  qui 
^,  for  it  is  not  on  all  neti  nature  has 
conferred  that  delicacy  of  orMU,  without 
which  the  most  succulent  of  meats  pass 
uiperceited  over  the  palate.  Those  pre. 
dertioed  to  gonrmandise  are  in  general  of 
middle  stature,  round  or  square  visa^ed, 
vidi  brilliant  eyes,  small  forehead,  snort 
nose,  lleehy  lips,  and  round  chin.  Wo- 
neo  iddicted  to  gonrmandise  are  plump, 
ntfaer  pretty  than  handsome,  and  inclined 
toturatness." 

Of  the  monasteries  it  is  thas  that 
Brillat  SaTarin  speaks : — 

"The  monasteries  were  repertories  of 
Doit  adorable  friandise,  and  this  is  the 
reuon  why  certain  amateurs  regret  them 
>o  biUerly.  The  best  liqueurs  of  France 
nt9  made  h  la  Cote  among  the  brethren 
of  the  Visitation;  the  brethren  of  Niort 
invented  la  confiture  Aneelique  ;  the  sis- 
ters of  the  Chateau  Thierry  were  re. 
wnrfled  for  paint  defleur  d'oratiger ;  and 
the  UrsQlines  of  Belley  possessed  •  r«» 
Mipt  (or  the  nais  eonfit$$,  which  was  a 
IwirorB  of Jrisndiif « 

"  Many  of  the  monastic  orders,  above 
^1  the  Bemardins,  made  an  open  pro- 
fession of  good  cheer.  When  M.  Pres* 
apu  (who  died  Archbishop  of  Be8an9onJ 
returned  from  the  conclave  which  had 
Mmed  Pius  VI.  he  said  that  the  best 
wnner  which  he  had  made  at  Rome  had 
wen  St  the  general  of  the  Capocins." 

In  speakinflf  of  resUUrateurs  the 
opmions  of  a  late  writer  in  the  For* 


only  farnisbed  joints,  and  whta  oos 
wished  to  regale  a  friendi  one  was  obligsd 
to  order  before*hand." 

The  following  little  tit-bits  are  ex- 
tracted fVom  tSe  Examen  du  S4don 
of  the  restaurateur : — 

**  Farther  on  are  two  lovers.  There 
can  be  no  mistake  about  the  matter  from 
the  eagerness  of  the  one,  the  playful  co. 
quetry  of  the  other,  and  the  gourmandise 
of  both.  Pleasure  sparkles  in  their  eves, 
and  from  the  selection  and  choice  which 
presides  at  their  repast,  a  key  may  be 
R>und  to  explain  alike  the  past  ana  the 
future." 

The  following  is  in  the  main  a  cor- 
rect description  of  the  majority  of 
our  countrymen : — 

*<  In  another  end  of  the  room  there  are 
here  and  there  strangers,  and,  above  all, 
English.  These  latter  stuff  themselves 
wi&  double  portions  of  the  viands,  ask 
for  the  dearest  dishes,  drink  the  most 
beady  wines,  and  are  not  always  able  to 
leave  the  room  without  assistance." 

The  renown  of  a  restaurateur  is 
often  obtained  for  as  mere  a  trifle  as 
the  dap « trap  of  a  parliamentary 
orator. 

In  the  twenty-fifth  meditation,  ibr 
instance,  we  are  told  that  the  cele- 
brity of  the  le  Veau  qiii  tette  (a 
fkmous  restaurant  of  thirty-five  or 
fortv  years  ago)  was  owing  to  the 
pteds  ae  mouton ;  that  another  house 
was  renowned  for  a  grill  of  a  portion 
of  the  inside  of  a  bullock ;  that  the 
Fr^res  Proven§aux  gained  its  celebrity 
by  cod  fish  seryed  with  garlic  \  Very, 
by  his  enirSeg  truff^Bs;  Robert,  by 
bespoken  dinners ;  fialeine  (the  pro-* 
prietor  of  the  Rocher  de  Cancale), 
by  the  trouble  which  he  took  to  have 
excellent  fish  ;  and  Henneven  (tell  it 
not  in  Gath),  by  the  mysteribtia  hm- 
doira  of  bis  fourth  story.   / 
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wbo  acquired  a  fortune  in  London  by  his 
cleyemess  in  making  a  salad.  He  was  a 
Limousin,  and,  if  my  memory  senre  me 
rigbtl7i  called  himself  d'Aubignac  or 
d'Albignac.  Though  his  means  were 
very  small  subsequent  to  his  emig^tion, 
he  happened  to  dine  one  day  at  one  of 
the  roost  famous  taverns  of  London. 
Whilst  he  was  in  the  act  of  finishing  a 
slice  of  juicy  roast  beef,  five  or  six  young 
men  of  the  first  families  were  reg^ng 
themselves  ai  a  neighbouriDe  table.  One 
among  them  stood  up,  and,  addressing 
the  Frenchman  in  a  polite  tone,  said, 
'  Sir,  it  is  a  general  opinion  that  your 
nation  excels  in  the  art  of  making  a  salad, 
would  you  have  the  goodness  to  favour 
us  by  mixing  one  for  us  V  D'Albignac, 
after  some  hesitation,  consented,  asked 
for  the  necessary  materials,  and  having 
taken  pains  to  mix  a  perfect  salad,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  succeed.  While  the 
salad  was  in  process  of  mixing,  he  can- 
didly answered  all  questions  addressed 
to  him  on  his  situation  and  prospects; 
stated  he  was  an  emigrant,  and  con* 
fessed,  not  without  a  slight  blush,  that 
he  received  pecuniary  aid  from  the  British 
government.  It  was  this  avowal,  doubt- 
less, which  induced  one  of  the  young 
men  to  slip  into  his  hand  a  five-pound 
note,  whicn,  after  a  tlight  resistance,  he 
accepted.  He  gave  the  young  men  his 
address,  and  some  time  afterward  was 
not  a  little  surprised  to  receive  a  letter 
in  which  he  was  asked  in  the  politest 
terms  to  come  and  dress  a  salad  in  one 
of  the  best  houses  in  Grosvenor  Square. 
D|Albignac,  who  benn  to  have  a  distant 
glimmering  of  durable  advantage,  did  not 
hesitate  an  instant,  and  arrived  punctually 
fortified  with  some  new  ingredients  des- 
tined to  add  new  relish  to  his  mixture. 
He  bad  the  good  fortune  to  succeed  a 
second  time,  and  received  on  this  occasion 
such  a  sum  as  he  could  not  have  refused 
without  injuring  himself  in  more  ways 
than  one. 

"  This  second  success  made  more  noise 
than  the  first,  so  that  the  reputation  of 


of  fruity  soy,  caviar,  trufles,  anohovief , 
ketchup  gravy,  some  yokes  of  eggs.  Sub- 
sequently he  caused  similar  cases  to  be 
manufactured,  which  he  furnished  sod 
sold  by  hundreds.  By  degrees  the  salad- 
dresser  realised  a  fortune  of  80,000f., 
with  which  he  ultimately  retuaed  to 
France.'* 

The  following  are  among  the  mis- 
cellanea : — 

"  It  is  people  of  talent  who,  above  all, 
hold  la  gourmandise  in  honour;  the 
general  public  are  not  capable  of  ap- 
preciating an  operation  which  consists  in 
a  connected  series  of  appreciations  and 
distinctions." 

"  Madame  the  Counteas  of  Geolis 
boaats  in  her  Memoirs  that  shetaogkts 
German,  who  kindly  received  her,  how  to 
dress  seven  delicious  dishea." 

"  It  was  the  Count  de  la  Place  who 
discovered  a  rare  method  of  dressmg 
strawberries,  which  consists  in  moistening 
them  with  the  juice  of  theaweet  orange.'' 

"  *  I  have  no  great  opinion  of  that  man,' 

said  the  Count  de  M ,  in  spealdog 

of  a  person  who  had  obtained  a  good 
place.  '  He  has  never  ate  a  pudding 
d  la  Richelieu,  and  knowa  nothing  of 
cotslettes  i.  la  soubire" 

"  A  great  drinker  being  at  table,  they 
ofifered  him  grapes  at  dessert.  '  Thank 
you,'  said  he,  pushing  back  the  plate, 
*  I  don't  take  my  wine  in  pills.'" 

We  now  come  to  the  poem  of 
Berchouz    La    Oastrawmiej    from 
which  our  extracts  must  be  neoe»- 
aarily  short.  Every  reader  acquainted 
with  the  graphic  pages  of  Snetoniosi 
the  more  yigoroos  periods  of  Tadtiis, 
and  the  scourging  satire  of  Juvenal, 
is  aware  of  the  character  and  excesses 
of  Domitian,  who  is  thus  introduced 
into  the  pages  of  Berchoux  :— 
"  Domitien  un  jour  se  pr^sente  an  s^ast : 
P6res  conscrits,  dit.41,  une  afifaire  d*tot 
M'appelle  auprds  de  vous.    Je  ne  vieos 
point  vous  dire 
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How  many  of  <mr  readers  are  there 
who  luiYe  heen  inyited  over  and  over 
again  to  a  ftmil^  dinner  sans  faqan. 
Eere  is  the  advice  which  Berchoux 
gives  concerning  such  invitations :  — 

"  Je  Be  vout  tairai  rien :  si  parfois  oa 

▼ons  prie 
A  dtoer  sans  6900  et  sans  o^r€monie. 
Refuses  prompCement  ce  dangereax  hoa« 

neur: 
Cette  ioTltation  cache  on  ptege  trom- 

peor. 
Soaveoez-voos  toujours,  daos  le  coon  de 

la  vie, 
Qti*i[n  diner  sans  fii9on  est  one  perfidie." 

The  ordinary  ham-door  fowl,  for 
which  so  many  of  us  are  compelled 
to  pi^  5s.  6(f.  m  this  present  month 
of  May  at  the  west-end  poulterers, 
is  thus  remorselessly  treated : — 

"  ProflcriTes  tans  piti6  oes  poalets  do- 

mestiqaes, 
Noams  in  votre  com  et  oonstamment 

Cliques, 
Toajonrs  mal  engraiss^s  par  des  soios 

ignorants; 
Ne  connaissez  que  ceux  de  la  Bresse  ou 

dtt  Mans." 

At  length  we  come  to  the  extracts 
from  the  Almaiiach  des  Oowrmands; 
hut  hefore  we  enter  on  them,  the 
following  short  additional  sketch  of 
the  personal  habits  of  the  author, 
whicn  we  find  at  p.  356,  may  not  be 
unamusing: — 

<*  The  aathor  of  the  Almanack  is  still 
in  the  land  of  the  living.  He  eats,  digests, 
and  sleeps  in  the  charming  vallej  of 
Longpons ;  we  saw  him  there  eight  davs 
ago.  But  how  is  he  changed  !  At  eight 
o'clock  be  rings  for  his  servants,  scolds 
them,  cries  '  ExtTavagat€$l'  asks  for  his 
soup  auxfietiUt,  and  swallows  it  Di- 
gestion now  commences,  the  labour  of 
the  stomach  reacts  upon  the  brain,  the 
gloomy  ideas  of  the  fasting  man  disappear. 


obums.  '  How  long  will  he  lastl  they 
say  he  has  a  terrible  diroase.  Donbtiess 
they  have  not  put  him  on  regimen.  You 
would  never  hare  suffered  that;  for  one 
must  eat  to  live,  eh  V  At  length  he  rises 
from  table.  Behold  him  in  an  immense 
armchair ;  he  crosses  his  legs,  supports 
his  stumps  upon  his  knees  ^for  he  has  no 
hands,  but  something  resembling  the  flap 
of  a  goose),  and  continues  his  conversa. 
tioD,  which  always  runs  00  eating.  *  The 
rains  have  been  abundant,'  he  cries,  *  we 
shall  have  plenty  of  mushrooms  this 
autumn.  What  a  pity,  dear  doctor,  that 
I  cannot  accompaoy  you  in  your  walks  to 
St.  Genevieve !  How  fine  our  vines 
are,  what  a  delicious  perfume  !*  and  then 
he  falls  asleep,  and  dreams  what  he  will 
eat  on  the  following  day." 

From  what  we  have  heard  and 
read  of  the  man,  we  doubt  that  this 
extract  ii  much,  if  at  all,  overchar{;ed. 
As  to  the  extracts  from  the  ei^ht 
volumes  of  the  Ahumach,  we  thmk 
them  injudiciously  selected,  and  they 
are  by  no  means  given  in  sufficient 
numliers.  We  could  easily  select 
sixty  better  pages  than  the  thirty 
j^ven  by  M.  Fayot.  The  following 
18  the  description  of  turbot : — 

"  Turbot  is  the  pheasant  of  the  sea, 
because  of  its  beauty ;  it  is  the  king  of 
Lent,  because  of  its  majestic  size.  It  is 
ordinarily  served  au  court  bomlton.  The 
turbot  has  the  simplicity  and  majesty  of 
a  hero,  and  every  species  of  ornament 
offends  him  much  more  than  it  honours 
him.  On  the  day  after  he  makes  his 
first  appearance,  it  is  quite  another  affair  : 
he  may  be  then  disguised.  The  best 
manner  of  effecting  this  is  to  dress  him 
in  Bechamel,  a  preparation  thus  called 
after  the  Marquis  de  Bechamel,  maitre 
hSul  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  has  for  ever 
immortalised  himself  by  this  one  rago<U" 

The  following  morceauj  which  is 
in  the  first  volume,  is  not  given : — - 
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moOtf  jMf^,  and  WM  Kltogsther  M  on 
bread  and  wine. 

Why  ahould  M.  Fa^ot  omit  the 
article  on  red  herring  in  the  fourth 
Tolume ;  the  description  of  the  hoose 
of  Billiote,  whose  cookery  and  cellars 
were  patronised  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  clergy;  the  account  of  the 
table  d*h6te  Au  Norn  de  J^sus^  in . 
the  Clottre  St.  Jacqaes  de  FHopitalf 
where  a  fish  dinner  was  served  up 
every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  for 
the  moderate  mm  of  two  francs  fcmr 
sous,  for  they  are  all  exeellent  f  The 
description  of  a  oouHs  at  pp.  183-5 
in  this  volume  is  one  of  the  best 
things  extant,  and  yet  it  is  not  ex- 
tracted ;  nor  do  we  find  in  this  col- 
lection the  paper  entitled  ^*  Du  meil- 
leur  moreeau  de  chaaue  animal.** 
There  are  some  details  also  on  prices 
which  are  left  out,  and  which  might 
well  be  introduced  into  a  second 
edition.  Thus  we  learn  at  p.  242  of 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  AlmanaeJi^ 
that  in  1806  the  Roeher  de  Cancale 
was  the  fkvourite  resort  of  Russian 
princes,  Qerman  barons,  and  diplo- 
matists of  all  countries,  and  that 
good  dinners  then  were  charged  ten, 
fifteen,  and  eighteen  francs,  without 
wine.  We  remember  to  have  been 
present  at  diner  (Tapparat^  consisting 
of  six  persons,  just  twenty  years 
afterwards  (1828),  the  bill  for  which 
amounted  to  450  or  75f.  per  head, 
including  wine.  On  that  occasion 
some  Ch&teau  Maigeaux  was  ordered, 
which  ¥ras  said  to  have  been  in  bottle 
since  1789,  and  for  which  a  charge  of 
fburtecn  f^rancs  per  bottle  was  made 
in  the  bill.  From  this  dinner,  which 
was  ordered  by  an  exquisite  gourmet 
and  which  entirely  consisted  of  plats 
fins,  every  one  of  the  party  rose 
hungry. 

Apropos  of  the  Bocher  de  Cane^lei 
there  is  one  anecdote  concerning  it, 
of  which  M.  Fayot  has  availed  him- 
self, and  which  we  must  extract ; — 


khown  to  all  readers  of  tbt  Ckmtk 
de  Frmee,    Wo  eon  only  afford  to 

five  the  following  extract  tnm  his 
Art  de  diner  en  viOe.  It  is  the 
ooncluding  portion  of  the  desoriptioii 
of  a  dinner  at  an  ignorant  but  rich 
financier's : — 

"  Sob  gofit  a'est  pts  tris^iir  $  ratis  tm 

viog  sont  oxquis ; 
Sa  table  est  tons  let  jonn  owwte  tax 

boaax  aiprits ; 
Parasites  lettres,  errants  ches  I'opukiice, 
Et  v^riuble  inpdt  sarUs  gens  de  fiasoce. 
On  r^coate  et  jamais  on  ne  le  coatredit ; 
Plus  il  est  emmjeux,  plus  cbaoan  I'ap. 

plaudit. 
Qn'il  proDOQce  &  son  gr6  svr  la  pi2ce 

Boufelle, 
Du  couple  d6b«taBt  qull  juge  la  i^uercOs, 
Son  arr^t,  sans  appal,  oat  calui  d'Ap* 

poUoot 
Qqand  ou  donne  a  diner,  on  a  toujoun 

ralsoD." 

We  next  in  oider  eome  to  TAri 
CuUnaire  of  the  Marquis  de  Cvmj, 
nreftot  of  the  palaee  of  the  Emperar 
Napoleon.  The  following  obser?a- 
tion  upon  Luther  is  original : — 

'*  The  schism  of  Martin  Luther  wts 
really  end  seriously  dccasioiied  by  the 
fastings  and  the  likepuiiishmenuinmctad 
on  the  true  believers  of  Cermanj.  The 
spiritual  power  should  never  meddle  with 
the  kitchen,  Jn  consequence  of  thi< 
fkult,  the  situation  of  the  church  wss 
changed  in  Europe." 

The  following  remarks  on  Careme 
are  new  to  me  nmJOTity  of  oar 
readers : — 

"  Careme  baa  bestowed  fine  names  on 
his  soups  :  .^r  Potages  Cond6,  BoVeldJeo, 
Brou^sais,  Koques,  S^galas  (the  three 
last  learned  andf  agreeable  doctors) ;  U« 
marline,  Dumesnil  (the  historian) ;  Baf- 
fon,  Girodet;  and,  to  be  just  to  all  the 
world,  that  great  practitioner  in  the  cah- 
nary  art  which  the  world  has  lost  had 
not  ^rgottaa  before  his  death,  to  gire 
also  to  one  of  his  best  soups  the  name  of 
Victor  Hugo,  ^e  callea  a  matelote  of 
fish  rfter  M.  Delavism^.  and  a  dish  of 
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Urn)*  WbMi  our  ralitnt  Firit  Coniol 
tpptwsd  It  the  bMd  of  affaira,  our  mu 
Miiet  vid  those  of  gastronomy  finisbad, 

"  Wbao  tha  ampire  came,  one  beard  of 
loops  and  tntr^et  maigrtt.  The  apleudid 
mign  first  appeared  at  tbe  table  of  the 
PnacasB  Caroiine  Marat.  This  was  the 
iioctaiiy  of  good  ebear,  and  Murat  was 
OQA  of  the  first  to  do  pei^itaneet  Bot 
wbat  s  penitence ! " 

One  does  not  know  whether  to  be 
isdignaot  or  to  laueh  at  this,  The 
old  proverb,  ^  Set  a  beggar  on  horse* 
hack  and  he  will  ri^  to  the  devil,*" 
H  undoubtedly  true.  A  few  ^ears 
before  the  consulate,  the  ambitious 
Candine  Bnonaparte,  afterwards  wife 
of  Murat,  was,  with  her  mother  and 
the  other  fexnale  members  of  her 
funily,  in  so  destitute  a  situation  at 
Ma»eill^  that  they  had  not  the 
means  of  buying  wood  to  warm  them- 
sekes;  and  as  to  Murat  her  hus^ 
bind,  it  is  well  known  that  he  rose 
from  the  very  dregs  of  society,  his 
&tlier  being  a  village  innkeeper  at 
Baitide  Frmitoni^  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Lot 

It  is  in  the  following  strain  that 
(Wme  speaks  of  his  table :  — 

"Socoqlenee,  variety,  and  rtch$reke, 
Murat  undoubtedly  desired  at  bis  table, 
iod  bit  wishes  were  supplied.  But  he 
owed  all  these  things  to  our  great  La* 
Roipierw"  (his  cook  !),  ♦*  whom  he  loved. 
What  a  labour  was  Laguipierre*s  !  This 
^iorious  establishment  of  Marat's,  ozf 
iiibitiag  the  grandeur  of  a  royal  house* 
liold,  was  dearly  loved  by  all  true  vas. 
traoomaa.  The  causes  of  iu  splendour 
«we  the  nagnificenoe  of  tbe  pnnee,  the 
•pleadid,  friendly,  and  associated  talents 
^M.  Robert,  hia  oomptroUer,  and  of  the 
'•nous  Lagnipierre,  hia  chrf  d§  eui$iM. 
I  hid  tbe  happiaess,  during  two  years,  of 
b«sg  tbe  first  assistant  of  Laguipienre, 
»  well  as  his  friend.  la  that  lime 
«•  ncToated  Uiat  grand  mU$im  maigre, 
^  natorad  U  beau  nuugv  to  ohi  Mo* 
^Churoh." 

Of  a  truth  Careme  deserves,  after 
"^if  Isst  passage,  to  have  his  epitaph 


Ha  should  ba  tampered  to  oommand, 
active,  and  aaimateo,  with  an  invincible 
ardour  for  labouft  At  the  signal  for 
serving  dinner,  he  should  be,  beyond 
expression,  a  man  of  tnsembh,  of  di- 
rection, enthusiastic,  and  attentive,  even 
to  trifles ;  vigilant,  he  should  see  every 
thing,  and  know  erery  thing.  A  maitre 
d*  hottl  is  never  ill,  never !  Prom  three 
o'oloolc  be  is  evwry  where  present;  be 
operates  every  wh^e  by  a  powerful  oom- 

Eulaion ;  he  alone  baa  tbe  right  to  raise 
is  voice,  and  every  one  should  bend  to 
him. 

"  You  should  comprehend  bim  as  a 
general  at  the  moment  of  action.  At  bis 
command  each  courae  is  served  and  re- 
moved, each  brigade  as  in  raareb  ;  a  din- 
ner of  SCO  no  more  embarrasses  bim  than 
a  dinner  of  twelve,  if  he  have  hia  plans 
prepared,  cut,  and  dry,  alwaya,  however, 
excepting  the  detaila.  Heahould  be  ao 
learned  as  to  be  able  to  write  bills^f- 
£are  off-hand,  and  without  books.  This 
is  improvisation,  and  it  ia  necessary  in 
order  to  lead  mankind," 

It  was  said  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  he  was 
so  practised  and  accomplished  a  states- 
man, as  to  be  able  to  write  a  king*8 
speech  off-hand ;  but  this  is  the  first 
time  we  have  heard  of  a  cook  so 
learned  as  to  write  off*hand  bills  of 
fare. 

Alas!  ibr  poor  Careme.  Some-* 
times,  like  abler,  but  not  more  amus* 
ing,  writers,  he  gets  out  of  his 
depth:  — 

"  Dining,"  says  he,  '*  in  England  is 
tbe  basis  of  representative  government. 
Locke,  Addison,  Clark,  Hume,  Gibbon, 
were  diners.  They  dined  at  Milord 
Chatham  and  Norths  at  Mr.  Adding- 
ton's,  and  even  at  Pitt's  himself,  that 
severe  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (^et 
cheM  Pitt  lui-mime  c$  s^vtre  chanfelier  de 
VMiquw')" 

Now  Locke,  who  was  bom  in 
1682,  died  in  1T04,  before  Lord 
Chatham  and  Heniy  Fox,  second 
Lord  Holland,  were  bom  ;  Addison 
died  inl719,  before  either  had  attained 
a  dinner-giving  age.  It  is  possible  2 
that  Dr.   Samuel  Clark  may  have 
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to  expect  that  Careme  should  be  very 
correcUy  informed  in  biographical 
history,  but,  as  he  wished  to  parade 
his  information,  he  should,  at  all 
events,  have  taken  the  pains  to  refer 
to  some  biographical  dictionary. 
What,  however,  are  we  to  say  of 
M.  Fayot,  the  editor  and  author  of 
sketches,  both  of  Chatham  and  Fitt, 
who  allowed  these  errors  to  pass 
without  remark  ? 

The  following  observations  of  the 
Marquis  de  Cussy,  under  the  head  of 
La  Oastronomie  d  Paris  en  6U,  merit 
attention: — 

"  Follow  an  experienced  person,  foU 
low  him  OD  the  Sunday.  On  that  day  he 
is  free.  ^  He  has  refused  the  hurried 
country  dinner,  the  dinner  of  friends ;  he 
goes,  in  consequence,  to  the  traiteur, 
who  poaeuet  his  confidence,  to  the 
establishment  of  fiorel,  or  to  the  old  Freres 
Proyen9aux  ;  the  wines  wann  him,  and 
his  dinner  is  a  little  conception,  if  the 
early  spring  vegetables  are  cleverly  in. 
troduced.  Do  not,  however,  believe  that 
he  neglects  the  solid  part  of  the  repast ; 
the  vegetables,  which  he  accepts  in  the 
spring  and  summer,  are  a  compliment 
paid  to  the  season.  Sensual  life  is  per- 
fect only  at  the  good  traiteurs  of  larre 
towns,  and  la  fine  cuisine  does  not  exist 
in  the  country  among  the  fields,  but  near 
the  city  markets.  Do  not,  therefore,  fly 
Paris.  It  is  in  the  fine  season  of  the 
year  that  the  great  establishments  display 
their  superiority,  and  that  it  is  agreeable 
to  luxuriate  in  raris.  This  is  the  moment 
that  the  reflecting  gastronome  chooses 
really  to  live,  and  he  delights  himself  in 
the  exquisite  moderation  of  a  good  bill  of 
fare  of  the  Car§  de  Paiis.  All  that  culi- 
nary commerce  so  generously  or  so  dearly 
offers  to  civilisation  is  under  his  eyes, 
and  as  he  has  then  but  a  small  number  of 
rivals,  he  may  with  full  confidence  be. 
lieve,  if  a  generous  wine  nourishes  and 
caresses  his  fancjr,  that  all  this  luxury 


talking  to  feeling.  This  is  &e  reason 
why  good  gastronomic  establishments  are, 
io  the  eyes  of  an  isolated  amateur,  the 
points  of  the  horizon  from  whence  fllo- 
sioos  and  sun  alike  come." 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
before  the  following  obaervattoa  on 
Beauyilliers : — 

"  Beauvilliers  enjoyed  great  voene  as  a 
restaurateur  for  a  long  while,  bat  he 
never  was  of  high  rank  as  a  cook.  He 
was  full  of  civility  and  attentions  for 
those  who  came  to  dine  at  his  establisfa- 
ment,  and  paced  to  and  fro  through  tha 
apartments  to  see  if  the  company  were 
content  On  the  least  symptom  of  dis- 
satisfaction he  ordered  the  waiters  to 
change  a  dish,  and,  going  down  toUie 
kitchen,  loudly  scolded  the  negligeot 
artist.  At  the  Restoration,  BeauviUiers 
was  turned  into  ridicule  because  he  wished 
to  perform  these  functions  dressed  a  la 
Frangaite,  with  a  sword  at  his  side.  Bot, 
with  the  exception  of  the  conrt-sdt  and 
the  sword,  it  were  to  be  desired  that  tha 
restaurateurs  of  the  present  d^  shewed 
as  much  zeal  and  attMition  to  thdr  gpsesti." 

We  are  next  treated  to  Dr.  Boqnes' 
Fragments  sur  les  Plantes  ttMneUetj 
from  which  we  make  the  following 
extracts  on  blackbirds  and  thrushes  :— 

"  The  taste  for  blackbirds  and  tbnisbas 
has  passed  from  the  ancients  to  (he  mo- 
dems. These  birds  are  much  esteeoied 
in  Germany,  and  in  our  southern  pro- 
vinces. The  blackbirds  of  Corsica  snd  of 
Provence  are  renowned,  above  all  n* 
nowned  as  they  feed  ou  myrtle  and 
juniper  .berries.  Cardinal  Fesch,  arch* 
bishop  of  Lyons,  had  a  supfUv  er&f 
year  from  Corsica.  One  dinea  at  the 
bouse  of  his  emmence  partly  because  of 
his  agreeable  manners,  partly  for  the 
noble  and  gracious  reception  he  gaveyoo, 
but,  also,  for  his  blaoklMrds,  which  wen 
of  exquisite  flavour.     More  than  one 
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The  foUowin^  is  a  receipt  for  a 
breakfast  in  winter  as  weu  as  in 
smnnier !— — 

*'  Breakftat  daring  the  months  of  Jul  j 
and  Angust  od  icea  coffee,  and  during 
the  winter  nMmtha  on  woodcock-soup* 
With  this  r^me  I  restored  to  health  and 
reason  an  aged  canon,  whose  appetite 
was  nearly  gone,  and  who  was  disgusted 
withlife.'^  ^ 

Here  is  a  tme  deseription  of  the 
nuiiner  in  which  that  fine  flayoor 
which  ther  possess  is  given  to  the 
Pamlarde  au  Man* : — 

"  It  is  to  the  feeding  on  barley,  and  to 
that  onW,  that  the  fine  flavour  of  the 
fouiard  du  Maiu  and  of  La  Fleekt  is  to  be 
traced.  This  is  one  of  the  i  07s  and  de- 
lights of  a  gourmand,  and  U  you  hare  a 
little  (urn  or  even  a  trifle  of  a  garden, 
joa  can  fatten  your  own  fowl.  With 
a  little  care  and  time,  jou  will  haye 
fowls  and  capons  of  an  exquisite  flayour. 
Feed  tbem  with  ground-barley,  mixed 
with  bran  and  milk  for  some  da^7s,  and 
them  put  them  io  a  cage  in  a  dark,,  diy 
spot.  Giye  them  as  much  farinaceous 
barley  and  milk  as  they  can  swdlow. 
But  mind,  above  and  before  all  thingt^  to 
teparate  the  little  eoekt  from  the  heru. 
This  is  indispensable^  and  must  be  ri» 
gorousty  observed.  In  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  your  fowls  will  haye  ac- 
quned  a  fine  and  delicate  obesity.  '  Be- 
ware/ said  Brillat  de  Sayarin,  '  of  the 
turkey  poults  of  the  neighbouriiood  of 
Paris.  The^  haye  a  bitterness  which 
revolts  a  delicate  palate,  for  they  are  fed 
on  stale  crusts,  horse-chestnuts,  and  sour 
yegetables.'" 

The  following,  are  taken  at  random 
fiYnn  the  AphorUmeSy  PensSes,  et 
Maximes  of  Carlme :  — 

"  Woe  to  the  great  cook  who  does  not 
know  how  to  profit  by  his  renown.  It  is 
a  grand  fault,  for  labiour  wearies  us  out, 
and  we  ought  to  giye  oyer  work  before 
we  lose  our  health." 

"  It  is  but  natural  that  the  maiL  of 


"  The  reputation  of  a  cook  is  acquired 
by  an  inyanable  constancy  in  the  art  of 
teryiug  well." 

"  A  cook  is  an  epicure  by  taste  and  by 
profession.*' 

'*  The  French  cook  in  a  foreign  laud  is 
esteemed  by  the  great ;  he  is  sought  for 
and  appreciated." 

^  "  A  renowned  cook  is  the  best  of  phy. 
sidans;  so  said  Mercier,  and  he  said 
truly.  For  the  rich  man,  who  wishes  to 
preserve  his  health,  should  have  an  ac- 
complished cook  and  a  devoted  doctor.** 

"The  cook,  who  is  really  enamoured 
of  bis  art,  is  more  grateful  for  the  praise 
which  a  guest  bestows  on  his  talent,  than 
he  would  be  for  a  handful  of  gold." 

"  The  ewetymdvf  routine  cook  is  with- 
out courage.  Uvs  life  flows  away  in 
mediocrity." 

"  The  cook's  place  is  always  envied  by 
such  portion  of  the  household  as  have 
learned  nothing." 

"  The  man  who  calls  himself  a  gour- 
mand, and  eats  gluttonously,  is  a  glutton, 
and  not  a  gourmand." 

We  have  now  ^ne  through  a 
great  portion  of  this  book,  which  is 
certaimv  an  amusing  and  laughable 
one.  lliere  are,  however,  some  chap- 
ters on  cofiee,  dessert,  and  wines, 
which  we  have  not  touched  on ;  and 
these,  and  more  especially  the  chap« 
ters  on  wines  and  hqueurs,  will  afford 
materials  for  another^^urticle. 

Ill  conclusion,  we.  cannot  but  re- 
peat the  pleasure  it*  has  afforded  to 
see  a  taste  for  the  luxuries  of  life 
again  reviving  among  our  lively 
neighbours.  It  is  three  years  and 
four  months  since  we  have  visited 
the  capital  of  the  Gauls ;  but  we  hope 
Boon  again  to  eat  our  suprhnede  de 
volatile^  and  quaff  our  glass  of  Beaune 
there  without  the'  danger  of  an 
imeute. 

Many  of  our  old  friends  are,  l^ow- 
ever  gone  ;  and  the  hospitahle  house 
of  JackLattin,in  the  Rue  Trudon, 
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TfIB  STAO-HEADB0  OAK  ! 

Hate  thee,  majeBtio  mooarch,  grave  and  old. 

♦*  Of  airs  firom  heaven  or  fieiy  hlasta  from  nell," 
C^arr^d  thy  huge  martyr'd  forehead,  hald  and  hald| 
Carved  thy  broad  antlers  on  the  beaqpiy  airi 
To  b$  the  terror  of  the  glade  an4  d^  ? 
Tell  to  the  passing  year 
How  bravely  and  now  well 
Thou  'fft  baffled  pentime^  whhiwmds,  tSme,  and  hl^ 
And  bold^  still  thy  stem  and  steadftsi  stete. 

The  elwents  of  greatness  still  are  thine, 
The  will  to  dare,  the  fortitude  secure, 
'  The  proud  defiancQ  never  to  decline 

To  storms  that  blaster  with  porten^u^  to^^ 
Whilst  there  is  aught  to  brav^  Qr  to  epd^T^ 
For  honour^  days  ^o  mPX^ 
And  memoiies  tna^  restore 
The  fine  old  hours,  when  forest  bugflcs  ruBS 
l^om  loyal  English  hearts  tlM  echoing  gladas  ammg. 

Thou  standest  a  lone,  solitaiy  tree-^^ 

A  desolate  landmark ;  onee  abound  thee  stood, 
TrwM  uil  in  otrength  and  lo%  pedigree, 

lire  ruthle99  vi<dence  fdi'd  their  solemn  shads, 
Qfotbers  in  pride,  a  fine  old  British  wood. 
Th^  at  thy  feet  were  kdd, 
Bepumbent  ipany  &  rood. 
And  all  the  hooourv  of  their  glories  fled. 
Are  gfimered  uow,  old  iponarch,  ro\md  thy  head- 

And  well  tho^  be«re«t  on  thine  andeut  browq 

The  gloom  of  «ge9,  thunder-fcars  of  thqe ; 
And  well,  far-spr^«ding,  thy  moss-mu%tled  bougha 
Snttaiu  the  9^jTns,  the  lightnii^  blasts  dcify,-cm 
Bmng,  as  thou  hi^  been,  of  strength  sublima  i     . 
Yet  ar^  they  who  decry 
Thy  fortUude  ss  crime, — 
Tb«  eavious  crew  who  loathe  the  good  and  gr^t, 
And  curse  thepA  for  tbeir  virtues  tnat  they  hat^. 

The  earth*8  di^rk  fbes  are  ro\iud  the^  grey-haired  Oik, 

For  thou  dost  represent  old  centunes  gone, 
Whooe  fadeless  lustre  only  doth  evoke 

H^eir  hounded  malice ;  Histosy^  flame  is  tkare^ 
^n9tic^,  fieligjion.  Law,  their  triumphs  won, ' 
And  a  proud  kmgdom's  prayer, 
Thanks  for  what  Heaven  hith  dpne^oOQlc 
ShidI  these  th'  insidious  ground-swell  unden^^     ^ 

All— .aII  fViAOA  crlnrfnnn  mAmnriMi  n^fViinAf 
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Odi  readers  cannot  poesibly  have 
fi)ilgotten  that,  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
moroing  of  the  18th  of  March  last, 
the  House  of  Commons  bein^  in  com- 
mittee on  Sir  James  Grahams  second 
Factoi^-bill,  the  government,  after 
tn  ammated  debate,  in  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  put  ^^rth  the  whole  of 
hk  strength,  was  left  in  a  minority 
of  nine.  The  question  on  which  the 
ministers  sustained  this  partial  de- 
fait  was  not,  then,  in  any  sense  of 
the  term,  a  party  one.  There  had 
been  no  collision  between  Whig  and 
Tory,  Conservative  and  Liberal, 
Chorchman  and  Dissenter.  Not  a 
point  was  mooted  which  ought  to 
We  called  into  operation  either  per* 
wnal  prejudice,  or  the  jealousy  of 
Action,  The  matter  in  dispute  had 
much  more  connexion  with  benevo- 
lence than  with  the  theory  of  govern- 
ment, with  Christian  philanthropy 
than  with  political  economy.  It  was 
tn  argument  carried  on  by  good  men 
on  hcih  sides  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
the  maximum  of  time  spent  by  oer- 
tun  classes  of  the  operatives  in  the 
cotton-mills  of  Manchester,  and  the 
doth-manufactories  of  Leeds.  Sir 
Junes  Graham  proposed  that  the 
owners  of  these  mills  and  factories 
^ould  be  prohibited  by  act  of  par- 
liament from  confining  women  and 
children  to  their  tasks  lor  more  than 
twelve  hours  in  the  day.  Lord 
Aahley  contended  that  ten  hours  of 
such  confinement  was  the  utmost  that 
the  l^lature  ought  to  sanction,  and 
^  all  beyond  should  be  forbidden 
>nd  goardal  against  by  heavy  penal- 
tics.  And  Lord  Ashley,  at  the  end 
of  a  two  nights*  painful  discussion, 
carried  his  point.    Now  there  was  no 


his  adherents  into  a  belief  that  he 
had  won  a  victory  over  his  rival.  To 
have  spoken,  therefore,  at  that  time 
of  the  affair  as  a  ministerial  defeat, 
would  have  been  to  misapply  alto- 
gether a  well-understood  term.  The 
minister  was  not  defeated.  He  sim- 
ply found  that,  on  a  question  of  moral 
expediency,  his  habitual  supporters 
differed  in  opinion  among  themselves, 
and  that  one  of  these,  whose  views 
were  slightly  at  variance,  and  no 
more,  with  his  own,  succeeded  in 
carrying  a  majority  of  members  along 
with  him. 

If  we  could  have  anticipated  that 
thb  event  was  going,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  to  damage  the  government, 
we  should  have  most  smcerely  rc« 
gretted  it. 

The  government  is  not  perfect. 
We  shafl  never  see  any  thinff  like  a 
perfect  government  again,  lor  the 
nearer  the  constitution  approaches  to 
the  point  of  democracy,  the  more 
entirely  must  statesmen  become  the 
creatures  of  impulse,  not  of  their  own 
impulses,  but  of  those  of  their  con- 
stituencies. But  the  nresent  govern- 
ment, with  all  its  faults,  with  its  too 
great  sensitiveness  about  public  opi- 
nion, with  its  mystifications,  its  re- 
luctance to  speaK  out,  its  "would 
an  I  could,**  and  other  signs  of  in- 
firmity of  purpose,  is  the  best  which, 
in  the  existing  state  of  parties,  we 
are  likely  to  get;  and  we  should 
very  much  lament,  for  the  country's 
sake,  were  its  influence  weakened. 
We  feel,  however,  that  it  is  not  by 
being  left  once,  and  no  more,  in  a 
minority  on  such  a  question  as  this, 
that  the  influence  of  any  government 
can  be  weakened.    For  what,  afteir 
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others,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  pre- 
dicate of  them,  either  that  they  are 
more  or  less  wise,  better  or  less  good 
men  than  their  noble  antagonist. 
The  government,  though  out- voted, 
lost  nothing  of  its  hold  upon  the 
confidence  of  the  country.  It  was 
just  as  much  thought  of  on  the  19th 
March,  both  in  London  and  through- 
out the  country,  as  it  had  ever  b^n. 
Such  was  the  unpression  made  upon 
our  own  minds,  and  upon  the  minds, 
we  believe,  of  the  great  body  of 
Conservatives  throughout  the  empire, 
when  the  result  oi  the  division  on 
the  1 8th  of  March  came  to  be  known. 
Some  regretted  that  the  govern- 
ment had  opnosed  Lord  Ashley's  pro- 
position, others  were  sorry  that 
Lord  Ashlev  had  moved  his  amend- 
ment, yet  all  alike  regarded  the  issue 
as  inflicting  no  brand  upon  either 
the  character  or  the  influence  of  the 
cabinet. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  that  the 
same  thin^  could  be  said  after  the 
renewed  discussions  and  divisions  of 
the  22d  of  March  had  taken  place. 
To  seek  by  an  underhand  pro- 
cess, or,  through  the  exercise  of 
oflicial  influence,  to  undo  what  one 
branch  of  the  legislature  has  deli- 
berately done,  is  neither  a  dignified 
nor  a  prudent  proceeding  under  any 
circumstances ;  and  the  process,  alto- 
gether Whig  in  its  nature,  com- 
mitted the  government,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  too  far.  It  seemed  as 
if  their  pride  had  taken  the  alarm,  or 
that  their  anger  was  kindled,  or  their 
personal  jealousies  were  awakened,  or 
any  other  chord  touched  in  their 
hearts,  except  high  principle,  and  a  be- 
coming regard  to  the  spirit,  as  well 
as  to  the  torms,  of  the  constitution. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  circum- 
stances may  not  arise  which  shall 


shewing  that,  if  not  postively  hostile 
to  the  scheme,  the  interest  which 
they  took  in  it  was  not  strong  enough 
to  keep  them  a  single  week  in  I/m- 
don;  and  a  thiid  party,  though 
written  for  to  come  up  and  vote,  re- 
fused to  do  so.  There  vras,  there- 
fore, no  surprise  in  the  case.  The 
defeat,  if  we  must  speak  of  it  as 
such,  had  been  sustained  in  a  fiiir 
field,  and  the  results  of  the  renewed 
encounter  were  not  calculated  to  make 
thin^  better.  Indeed,  the  issue  of 
the  incidental  discusaon  which  led  to 
two  separate  divisions,  not  only  con- 
firmed the  public  in  their  belief  that 
a  twelve-hours*  clause  was  bad,  bat 
it  covered  the  legislature  itself  with 
ridicule,  of  which  by  far  the  largest 
portion  attached  to  the  cabinet.  No 
numan  being  had  spoken  seriously  in 
favour  of  a  ria  media.  The  minister 
had  battled  for  his  twelve- hours* 
clause,  the  noble  member  for  Dor- 
setshire for  ten  hours,  and,  behold, 
when  the  House  was  called  upon  to 
decide  between  them,  it  left  both 
parties  in  a  minority !  A  very  small 
number  of  crotchety  people,  some 
eight  or  ten  at  the  moc^  proved 
strong  enough  to  upset  them  both. 
Was  ever  any  thing  so  comical  ?  Did 
a  government,  usually  prudent,  ever 
place  itself  in  so  false  a  position  ? 

Well,  the  home  secretary  was  again 
thwarted,  and  the  defeat  seems  to 
have  deprived  him  of  equanimity 
altogether.  Mortification  grew  into 
anger.  He  would  not  put  up  with 
such  scurvy  treatment  from  his 
friends,  nor  yield  an  inch  of  the  high 
ground  which  he  had  taken.  A 
Twelve-hours*  bill  he  had  proposed, 
and  a  Twelve-hours*  bill  he  would 
have,  let  it  cost  what  it  may.  Gen- 
tlemen might  make  fools  of  them- 
selves as  much  and  as  often  as  they 
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wone.  The  House  was  informed,  in 
tiderably  decent  terms,  that  on  its 
eompUance  with  tliis  proposition,  in 
the  first  place,  and  its  willingness 
to  eat  the  leek  when  the  question 
came  on  again,  in  the  second,  de- 
pended the  sort  of  favour  with 
which,  in  time  coming,  her  ma- 
jesty's present  advisers  would  be  dis- 
posed to  r^;ard  it  The  Question 
of  twelve  hours  vertm  ten  thus  be- 
came, of  a  sudden,  a  cabinet  question. 
Believing,*  as  they  professed  to  do, 
that  the  greatness  of  the  British  em- 
|»re  depended  on  keeping  women  and 
children  in  the  factories  for  twelve 
hours  out  of  every  twenty-four.  Sir 
James  Graham  and  his  colleagues 
would  not,  as  a  government,  survive 
the  shame  of  a  third  defeat  for  one 
hour.  Gientlemen  might  act  as  they 
pleased.  There  was  no  particular 
tove  for  place  about  the  ri^ht  ho- 
nourable speaker.  Far  from  it.  He 
could  be  just  as  happy  any  where  as 
on  the  treasury  bencnes,  only  let  the 
Conservative  party  look  to  them- 
selves, for  the  consequences  of  their 
stubbornness  on  such  a  vital  point 
might  be  a  great  deal  more  serious 
than  they  imagined.  Who  could  re- 
sist such  a  line  of  argument  as  Uus  ? 
The  House  of  Commons,  with  Lord 
Ashley  at  his  head,  wisely  gave  way, 
and  the  mutilated  bill  was  with- 
drawn <m  the  terms  which  its  ori- 
ginator proposed. 

It  would  be  worse  than  idle  to 
deny  that  the  way  in  which  this  un- 
lucky affair  has  been  managed  creates 
both  shame  and  sorrow  throughout 
the  great  Conservative  party.  Men 
feel  and  say  that  it  was  unbecoming 
in  the  rulers  oS  a  great  nation  to  lose 
their  own  tempers  and  quarrel  with 
their  friends  on  a  matter  of  mere  de- 
taiL     Had  the  point  at  issue  involved 


and  dispute  concerning  the  number 
of  hours  which  shall  l^  adjudged  to 
be  sufficient  for  taxing  the  health 
and  strength  of  women  and  children 
in  factories,  you  lower  both  your- 
selves and  the  great  assembly  which 
listens  to  you  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
world.  The  question  is  no  longer 
one  of  politics,  but  of  morals  and 
humanity.  If  it  were  the  former, 
statesmen  might  properly  decide  upon 
it.  But,  being  the  latter,  and  neitner 
more  nor  less  than  the  latter,  it  is 
rather  to  physicians,  and  clergymen, 
and  Christian  philosophers,  than  to 
political  economists,  that  you  ought 
to  refer  it.  And,  above  all,  for  a 
minister  of  the  crown  to  affirm  that 
£ngland*s  prosperity  depends,  not  on 
leaving  the  master  and  the  servant  to 
settle  meir  hours  for  themselves,  but 
on  the  extension  of  the  power  of  com- 
pulsory labour  to  twelve  rather  than 
to  ten,  is,  or  seems  to  be,  as  uncalled- 
for  an  escapade  as  ever  was  listened 
to,  even  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
We  must  confess  that  the  whole 
affair  puzzles  us  sorely,  and  that,  if 
the  Whig  method  of  accounting  for 
it  be  not  the  true  one,  the  riddle  is 
such  as  we  defy  CBdipus  himself  to 
read. 

If  there  be  one  member  of  the 
present  government  whom  the  Whigs 
hate  more  cordially  than  all  the  rest, 
it  is  Sir  James  Graham.  For  Lord 
Stanley  they  cherish  no  great  love, 
to  be  sure;  but  Sir  James  is  the 
object  of  their  bitterest  abhorrence, 
which  they  take  every  convenient 
opportunity  of  demonstrating.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  gave  him  no  credit 
whatever  for  either  purity  of  motive 
or  wisdom  of  purpose  in  the  con- 
coction of  his  Factory-bills.  They 
assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  his  opi- 
nions, like*  those  of  his  chief,  all  go 
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not  to  be  done.  He  d^termiiied, 
therefore,  in  defiaBce  of  the  remon- 
strances df  his  colleagues,  to  take 
this  measure,  at  all  events,  out  of  the 
Boble  lord*8  hands. 

**  You  see,*"  was  his  argument  at 
rarious  meetings  of  the  cabinet,  **  that 
all  the  world  goes  with  him.  I  feel, 
lis  Tou  do,  that  he  is  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple, ahd  exceedingly  regret  that  he 
should  hare  acquired  such  influence 
m  the  country.  But  what  can  we  do? 
The  day  for  direct  resistance  is  gone 
by.  His  Collieries -bill  haa  esta- 
blished a  precedent  which  we  can  no 
more  set  aside  thsen  we  can  set  aside 
my  own  unlucky  Reform-bill.  We 
must,  therefore,  deal  craftily  with 
this  man,  and  cut  the  ground  from 
beneath  his  feet.*" 

Of  courK,  we  do  not  believe  one 
word  of  this  ridiculous  story.  It  is 
a  piire  invention  of  the  enemy,  got 
up  in  the  hope  of  sowing  dissension 
among  the  Comervatives,  or,  at  all 
events,  of  driving  the  minister,  whom 
the  Wlii^  especially  abhor,  out  of 
office.  It  IS,  moreover,  a  very  wicked 
invention,  for  there  is  just  enough 
in  the  htstiny  of  the  past  to  give  a 
colouring  of  truth  to  the  fiction,  such 
as  the  uninitiated  may  find  them- 
sdves  at « loss  how  to  explain  away. 
Thei«  can  be  no  doubt,  for  example, 
that  Lord  Ashley*s  extreme  popu- 
larity rests  altogether  on  his  earnest- 
ness and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 
poor.  His  name  is  associated  in 
every  lodging-house  in  the  manufiic- 
turing  districts  with  efforts  made,  and 
personal  sacrifices  submitted  to,  for 
the  sake  of  the  operatives.  His  pub- 
lic life  has  been  spent  in  the  endea- 
vour to  improve  both  their  moral 
and  physical  condition,  and  they  are 
fully  alive  to  the  fact,  and  deeply 
grateful  for  it.  Neither  can  it  be 
denied  that  he  has  received  less  than 


admit  of  a  doubt  whether  Lord  Arfi- 
ky  be  not  in  error.  But  be  this  as 
it  may,  the  people  most  interested 
have  m>m  the  outset  gone  witli  hia, 
while  one  government  alter  anodier 
has  resisted  him.  How  dten  has  the 
Ten  HoUTS*-bill  been  reiected  throi^ 
the  influence  of  Tory  leaders  of  op- 
position, not  less  than  of  Whig  cabi- 
net ministers.  With  what  undis- 
^ised  reluctance  was  the  Collieries- 
bill  passed,  not  merely  on  the  part 
of  Lord  John  Russell,  but  on  that  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  While,  thereibre, 
we  discredit  the  rumour  that  Sir 
James  Graham*8  new-bom  benevo- 
lence originated  in  jealousy  of  Lord 
Ashley,  we  are  constrained  to  ac- 
knowledge thift  the  siiq^ular  way  in 
which  it  has  been  manifested  leaves 
us  considerably  at  a  loas  how  to  tnoe 
it  back  to  a  more  Intimate  floarse. 
Let  us  remind  our  readers  of  certain 
fkcts  which  are  of  too  reo^it  a  date 
to  be  ehtirdv  fbroottea  trnj  wher& 

Lord  Ashley,  alter  again  and  agaiu 
trying  the  Whigs,  and  finding  them 
on  all  occasions  deaf  to  his  arguments, 
waited,  like  a  loyal  subject,  tUl  the 
queen*s  present  sdvisers  should  have 
established  themselves  in  their  seats. 
He  then  returned  to  his  favoorite 
subject.  Early  in  the  sessioii  1S43-S 
he  made  a  speech  about  the  degraded 
state  of  the  manufacturing  districts, 
which  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon 
the  senses  of  his  auditors,  and  stirred 
up  on  both  ddes  of  the  house  a  tem- 
pest of  enthusiasm.  He  was  compli- 
mented by  the  leaders  of  every  party, 
while  the  home-secretary.  Sir  James 
Graham,  not  only  praised,  but  en- 
treated that  be  might  hiaiself  be  per- 
mitted to  apply  a  remedy  to  evils  of 
which  he  acknoidedged  both  the  ex- 
istence and  the  enormity.  With  great 
good  taste,  as  well  as  excelletit  fed- 
mg,  Lord  Ashley  made  way  at  ODoe 
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yH  dIMM  Mtrett^  but  thcfe  WM  4 
po&it  MftMMied  by  it  which  the 
wM  Ml  t6  b^^  Mipereminently  im- 
(NHrtldlt  ihil,  Ibr  tbe  MJte  Of  thi« 
gttsi  godd,  they  eheeriblly  shtit  their 
ms  t6  leMef  imperfeetion^  Hie 
mit  good  irbich  %as  iti  Sif  (faliieft*« 
AM  FsetotT'tell  Vm  tbe  prorisioii 
wbidk  waM  thereby  made  fbr  givhig 
to  the  diildftn  of  the  opefativet  in 
tht  teaAtifaetutlt^  distriets  the 
Metotbg  6f  a  tnoi^al  and  religious  eda«> 
bidoiu  Mot«over,  feiieeting  men 
hailed  H  to  tbe  commencement  of  & 
l^atetn  irhi^  would  hj  and  by  be- 
(bothe  nniteftftlf-'-a^  the  ftfst  step  to- 
Warda  removW  from  England  the 
Ati^ttn  which  attadies  to  her  becanse 
of  ber  dngraeeAll  angularity  among 
te  nadona  of  Enrope  in  the  neglect 
of  Ihia  important  matter,  tn  one 
AtHUtet  alone  there  seemed  to  be 
MkewtunnneM  towards  the  educa* 
fion&l  thinses.  The  e^reme  party 
m  Ae  Chnreh  took  nO  notice  of  them. 
But  the  extreme  party  in  the  Church 
is  nefther  ti  Oowerfhl,  nor  an  agi>* 
tatlng  ^orty I  it  IriU  always  obey  the 
hiws  eyen  if  it  disupproye  of  them. 
Jkt%i  iHth  this  exception,  Conserya- 
tftes  and  Wh%s,  we  saynothing  about 
Radfeab,  thou^  eyen  they  seemed 
tJBUl^ngty  iOttn  by  the  proposal  at 
the  out^  went  with  tne  minister 
heaitHy,  and  would  haye  floated  bo^ 
hhfi  and  his  bill  triumphantly  to 
pott  had  he  been  sufficiently  in 
teneUt  to  avail  himself  of  the  feeling 
wMch  he  liad  excited.  Unfortu-* 
nately,  bowever,  Sir  James  Graham 
Uras  eitlier  not  In  earnest  or  else  he 
very  itiuch  mistook  the  nature  of  his  ' 
own  position.  Instead  of  pressing 
ihe  bill  Ibrwaid  while  enthusiasm 
inM  at  its  heifffat,  be  snllbred  it  to 
h^i^naih  tin  tune  wHs  giyen  for  the 
Di&enters  to  get  up  a  clamour,  and 


the  new  Eactory«-bil],  riiom  of  lla 
educational  clauses,  neyer  had  the 
smallest  charm  for  us.  We  saw  at 
once  that  it  was  concocted  in  tbe  wonl 
spirit  of  established  legislation,  that 
is  to  say,  that  its  great  obieet  was 
to  protect  as  much  as  possible  mo* 
niea  men  and  dead  capital,  and  to  con* 
fer  the  slenderest  boon  whieh,  under 
exiting  dreumstances,  could  be  eon-* 
ceded  to  the  oyerworked  and  cruelly 
neglected  opemtiyes.  Now  if  we  are 
going  to  legislate  between  master  and 
workmen  at  all,  We  are  surely^  when 
We  look  to  this,  beginning  at  the 
wrouff  end.  Monied  men  and  dead 
dftpitfu  are  able^  fbr  the  most  nart, 
to  take  care  of  themseWes.  They 
haye  done  so  in  this  country,  at  leasts 
pretty  efibctiuilly,  for  the  woHd  has 
neyer  known  a  people  (unong  whom 
there  was  such  an  enormous  amount 
of  wealth  so  yery  uneoualhr  diyided* 
But  what  benefit  is  oonferredupon  the 
masses  by  the  accumulation  In  the 
hands  of  the  few  of  these  overgrown 
fbrtunes  ?  Does  any  portion  of  the 
money  earned  by  the  sweat  of  the 
poor's  man's  brow  go  ft>rth  again  in 
proyidinr  fbr  him  and  his  fiunily  the 
means  of  health,  fkr  less  of  innocent 
recreation  f  What  care  is  taken  in 
Manchester  or  Leeds  of  the  ventiltl* 
tion  of  the  hoyels  into  Whidi  the 
operatives  are  thrust?  Where  are 
^  parks  and  public  gardens  in 
which,  when  the  long  dM^s  work  is 
over,  the  poor  rnvv  seek  for  refVesh<« 
ment  both  to  mind  and  body  f  Whs« 
schools  can  we  boast  of  as  supported 
at  the  public  expense  and  superitt^ 
tended  by  officers  responsible  to  the 
crown,  wherein  the  children  of  the 
poor  shall  be  educated?  I>>es  the 
legislature  proyide  in  any  way  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  peo- 
ple?   The  Church  is  theoretically  in 
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Mr.  Senior  himself  will  probably 
pay  some  respect  has  left  this  maxim 
upon  record,  ^^  The  life  is  more  than 
meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment.*' 
And  woe  be  to  the  government  and 
the  legislature  which  either  forgets  so 
solemn  a  truth,  or  acts  as  if  it  had  no 
existence. 

But  we  shall  be  told  that  by  in- 
terfering between  the  capiUdist  and 
the  poor  for  whom  he  is  willing  to 
find  employmei^  we  are  just  as 
likely  to  injure  as  to  benefit  the  lat- 
ter. Labour  is  the  poor  man's  only 
property,  and  in  proportion  as  you 
throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  his 
disposal  of  it,  you  not  only  hinder 
him  from  permanently  bettering  his 
condition,  but  ;jrou  subject  him  to 
many  immediate  mconveniences.  Un- 
doubtedly you  do  if  your  interference 
be  either  partial  or  capricious.  Make 
one  law  for  Manchester  and  another 
for  Bolton,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  if  the  law  for  Bolton  be  more 
fiivourable  to  the  capitalbt  than 
that  for  Manchester,  to  Bolton  all 
the  trade  of  Manchester  will  be  car- 
ried. But  pass  one  eenend  act  which 
shall  apply  to  all  manufacturing 
places  m  the  empire,  and  establish 
regulations  for  the  management  of 
all  public  works,  whether  hdonginff 
to  tne  nation  or  to  individuals,  and 
will  any  body  pretend  to  say  that 
the  labouring  dasses  can  sufier  by  it  ? 
Can  manufacturers  who  have  em- 
barked, say  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  in  buildings  and  machinery, 
afford  to  shut  up  their  mills  merely 
because  a  law  happens  to  be  passed 
whereby  they  are  restrained  from  em- 
ploying infimts  in  these  mills  under 
thirteenyears  of  age,  or  putting  women 
to  their  tasks  for  more  than  ten  hours 
out  of  the  four-and-twenty  P  The 
idea  is  monstrous.  We  are  aware 
that  the  threat  has  been  held  out. 
Several  of  the  leading  orators  of  the 
Anti-Com-Law  l^Sigat  have  had 
the  effront^rv  tn  dM>liu*f»  thnt  if  thn 


by  It.  But  wiH  they  emimte  ?  Kot 
a  foot.  Worshippers  of  Mammon  as 
they  are,  they  will  never  submit  to 
so  great  a  sacrifice  as  the  abrupt 
breddng  up  of  a  hmg-establisbed 
connexion  m  every  case  involves. 
On  the  contrary,  we  shall  find  them 
working  their  brains  in  order  to  de- 
vise some  scheme  by  which,  if  the 
benevolent  purposes  of  the  legisla- 
ture cannot  be  defeated,  whiSercr 
diminution  of  profits  they  may  have 
for  a  brief  space  been  subiecied  to, 
shall  be  made  good.  And  such  is 
our  opinion  of  meir  talent  in  their 
own  peculiar  line,  that  we  have  no 
doubt  of  their  perfect  success  dther  in 
the  one  project  or  the  other. 

There  was  a  time,  we  had  hoped 
that  it  ¥ra8  passed  away  for  ever, 
when  statesmen  and  philosophers 
seemed  alike  incapable  of  discrimina- 
ting between  the  exigencies  of  what 
may  be  called  a  natiural,  or  at  least 
a  voluntary  state  of  society,  and  those 
of  a  state  which  is  to  its  minutest  ar- 
rangements constrained  and  artifidaL 
Under  the  former  head  we  include 
the  position  of  all  ordinary  buyers 
and  sellers,  whether  they  earn  the 
means  of  purchasing  the  necessaries 
of  life  by  their  own  personal  exer- 
tions, or  inherit  such  means  from 
their  fathers.  Under  the  latter  we 
comprise  such  men,  women,  and 
children,  as  the  order  of  events  may 
have  compelled  to  tdl  togethtf  in 
masses,  and  subjected  to  the  arbitnuy 
control  of  one  or  more  taskmastera. 
We  are  willing  to  admit  that  it  is 
^  a  mischievous  legislation  which  seeb 
to  interfere  between  the  buyer  and 
the  seller  by  means  o^aasizes  on  bread 
and  suchlike  guild  regulations;  so 
also  if  you  direct  the  pcuioe  to  go  into 
private  houses  ^fter  certain  hours 
to  put  out  lights  and  drive  men  from 
their  occupations,  whatever  they  may 
be,  you  attempt  to  establidi  a  ty- 
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te  poOT  tempstRn  in  hitt  girret. 
TbeK  go  to  their  respective  oocupa- 
tionB  only  when  drcomstanoes  con- 
itnin  them,— that  is,  when  Uie  im- 
fobe  of  eenins  is  on  them,  or  there 
comes  a  demand  for  the  article  which 
they  are  able  to  produce.  And  if 
tiiey  work  night  and  day  for  a  whilei 
the^  do  so  with  the  assurance  on 
their  minds  that  it  is  always  compe- 
tent to  them  to  intermit  the  exertion, 
and  to  rest  as  often  as  rest  seems 
desirable.  To  legislate  for  them, 
therefore,  and  for  such  as  they, 
IB  not  only  unwise,  but  impossibk. 


Ko  sane  man  would  vote.ibr  your 
enactments ;  no  body  of  police,  how- 
ever numerous  and  yiguant,  would 
be  able  to  enforce  obedience  to 
them.  But  yery  different  are  both 
the  condition  and  the  necessities  of 
those  who  come  and  so, — who  work 
or  are  idle  at  the  bicuUng  of  a  task- 
master. The  negroes  in  Louisiana 
are  not  more  completely  in  a  state  of 
bondage  than  your  operative  manu- 
ftcturers,  whether  they  be  children 
or  upgrown  persons.  It  is  not  said 
to  Uiem,  one  by  one,  **  We  have  an 
order  for  so  much  cloth,  which  you 
must  get  ready  against  a  certain  day. 
Use  your  own  discretion  as  to 
the  hours  which  you  devote  to  la- 
bour, only  taking  care  not  to  disap- 
point ns.  But  the  bargain  is,  that, 
day  by  day,  and  month  by  month, 
the  wretched  creatures  shall  make 
their  appearance  in  the  mills,  and 
abide  there  at  their  tasks,  for  twelve, 
or  fifteen,  or  eighteen  hours  out  of 
every  four-and-twentv,  on  pain  of 
bemg  east  adrift,  and  left  to  uie  ten- 
der mercy  of  Uie  poor-law  com- 
missioners. And  the  cause  of  this 
remarkable  contrariety  between  their 
case  and  the  cases  of  (^er  persons  is, 
that,  whereas,  in  domestic  occupa- 


UtM  to  be  both  moral  and  enlight- 
enedP 

And  here  let  us  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment to  remark,  with  as  much  of 
astonishment  as  of  sorrow,  upon  the 
line  of  defence  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  took  up,  when  coming  to  the 
rescue  of  his  over-matched  and  tho- 
rouj^hly-beaten  home-secretary.  ^If 
I  yield  to  you  in  this  point,  such 
was  the  substance  of  his  argument, 
^  shall  I  not  open  out  a  field  of  end- 
less legislation  P  Let  us  once  inter- 
fere in  the  arranytments  of  private 
business;  let  us  m  any  sinffle  in- 
stance ^termine  the  number  of 
hours  of  labour  which  the  employer 
shall  be  entitled  to  exact  firom  nis 
operative,  and  I  defy  you  to  refuse  a 
similar  boon  to  all  other  classes,  if, 
indeed,  a  boon  it  deserve  to  be  ac- 
counted, which  must  inevitably  set 
masters  and  servants  every  where  by 
the  ears,  very  much  to  the  detriment 
of  the  latter.*^  Now,  without  stopping 
to  repeat  what  has  just  been  de- 
monstrated, that  there  is  no  parallel, 
and  can  be  none,  between  the  case  of 
human  creatures  which  act  as  ap- 
pendages to  dead  machinery  and  that 
of  the  men,  or  women,  or  children  to 
whom  machinery  is  attached  as  an 
assistant,  we  must  be  permitted  to 
observe,  that  this  habit  of  legislative 
interference  between  master  and  ser- 
vant is  not  new, — that  it  is  of  as 
old  standing  as  the  first  establish- 
ment of  law  in  this  or  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  Nay,  more. 
We  b^  most  respectfully  to  remind 
the  premier,  that  on  this  right  of  in- 
terference by  the  civil  magistrate 
between  master  and  servant,  de- 
pends the  very  existence  of  ciyilised 
society.  Take  a  case  in  point,  and  let 
it  be  as  near  to  the  line  of  the  savage 
state  as  can  well  be  thought  of.    You 
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fketkU)  6t  is  it  fitting  tbkt  lher« 
should  be  a  judge  or  magistrate, 
,wh6,  heaHtig  what  the  parties  have 
lb  sAjt  and  taking  evidence  in  suj)- 

Sort  of  their  several  allegations,  shall 
^tnline  whether  oi*  not  the  day's 
Wag^  have  b^en  justly  eitned? 
Surely,  the  latter  is  the  only  meand 
of  keeping  civilised  society  together ; 
tod  surely  this  dectsioh  by  the  ms,^ 
gistrate  determines  at  the  same  time 
What  does,  in  thfe  matter  of  tren<ih- 
ing  g;round,  and  what  does  not, 
Constitute  a  fair  day*s  work.  For 
you  refuse  to  pay  as  well  because 
your  labburer  gave  too  little  time  as 
because  he  gate  too  little  care  and 
bbdily  eiertion  to  his  task. 

The  ddctribe,  then,  that  the  le^- 
latur^  ought  never  to  intierfe^e  be- 
tween the  employet  and  the  em- 
ployed In  a  ftee  country  is  altogether 
madmisdble.  The  whole  theory  of 
youi"  laws,  the  Mrhole  arrangement  of 
yoiir  social  system,  proceeds  upon  k 
principle  dis^etrically  the  reverse; 
and  you  could  hot  destroy  or  under- 
ihine  that  principle  without  over- 
throwing tne  entile  social  fabric 
which  n^ts  upon  it.  Indeed,  to  such 
hn  extent  is  the  law's  supremacy  in 
these  mattei^  carried,  that  the  ii'ra- 
tional  animals  which  serve  man  de- 
Hve  advantage  fVom  it.  You  deter- 
fliitte  by  Act  of  parli&iiient  how  many 
tmss^hgiersthe  proprietors  of  a  four- 
norsed  coach  and  a  two-horsed  omtii- 
bus  shall  be  allowed  to  (iarry.  And 
you  settle  tlus  point  arbiti^ly,  be- 
cause experience  has  taught  you  that 
there  ate  scoundrels  in  the  world 
wh6,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  imme«- 
diate  profit,  will  overwork,  perhaps 
kill,  horses,  even  though  these  horsed 
belong  to  themselves.    Are  not  men, 


^^i%     -T?lt ^_    _^-. 
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of  ever^  ibm^'-a&d-tti^»Bqp,  ^btt  tUt 
they  are  not  vi'orked,  Ifte  the  ndset^- 
ble  brutes  that  draw  the  haeknef- 
coacbes  and  cabs  about  the  streets  of 
Londoti  by  night,  till  they  die  UftM 
it.  For,  were  mattcrt  bfodgtit  to 
this,  the  mills  would  still  be  sdpplkd 
abundantly. 

One  of  the  strongest  atntoenti  df 
the  advocates  of  ttie  twdre  hours* 
clause  Was,  that  the  operatives  them** 
selves  were  in  ikvonr  of  the  armang^ 
ment.  Sir  James  Gi^am  had  cAl- 
sulted  persons  well  vei'sed  in  tbesig 
matters^  tod  Was  salMed  thai  the 
dase  was  so.  Messrs.  Cobden  and 
Bright,  with  othet  mfll-owners  and 
cotton-l6rds,  vouched  fot  the  trttth 
5f  t&e  allegation.  Th^  operatttes 
were  by  fiu"  too  intelGgent  not  td  tm* 
derstand  thkt  Testi4ctions  itt  tiCiie 
must  of  necessity  be  fbllowed  by  a 
f eduction  of  profits,  which  Ifrvnild 
press  With  a  far  greater  proportion 
upon  the  workpeople  than  upon 
their  masters.  It  was  to  no  pilirpdse 
that  Lord  Ashl^  or  his  sup^KM^tets 
denied  this.  The^  Were  adrly 
laughed  to  scorn,  and  told,  pmsA 
blank,  that  if  they  iknagined  that 
there  was  eloquence  ehou^  in  thett 
to  reconcile  tne  workpeopte  to  a  se* 
lious  dkninUtion  of  their  wages,  they 
laboured  under  a  grievous  tulsMke. 
The  events  of  the  last  month  tUivd 
pretty  well  detehnined  ^o  wafc  r%ht 
and  who  wrong  in  this  diq[mte.  Thm 
has  been  a  procBgious  S^  in  the 
mtoufacturing  districts.  The  people 
have  been  appealed  to  at  It  sueoeflSiata 
of  public  meetings,  whether  Aey 
will  have  a  Teh  Honf%*«bQl  i»  a 
Twelve.  And  it  is  worthy  «f  rt- 
mark,  that  dut  of  the  speaktiH  Who 
have  addressed  them,  mf  have  eon* 
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fldeni  tbd  the  ftdditioml  portion  of 
atoe  and  stren^  left  to  tne  mother 
of  ft  fiunily,  whieh  she  maj  devote  to 
ft  better  amuigetDetit  of  her  domestic 
eeotiomy,  will  more  than  compenmte 
for  it.  For  whftt  cftn  the  poor  wo- 
HMm  do  now ;  wh^,  after  some  fif- 
teen or  twenty  hoars*  labonr,  she  re- 
tama  $o  her  cheerless  home,  jaded 
asd  worn?  Literally  nothing,  ex- 
cept seek  for  refreshment  either  in 
^p,  or  the  nse  of  those  stimnlants 
.  to  which,  through  the  immediate  re- 
lief whidi  they  bring  to  the  over- 
wnmght  fhune,  the  unthinking  are 
apt  to  resort.  But  release  her  from 
lier  task,  while  yet  some  portion  of 
llie  day  ronainsr  and  see  whether 
the  mirtemal  instinct,  not  to  speak  of 
a  hi^er  principle)  will  fail  to  guide 
her  to  the  proper  use  of  these  hours 
of  relaxation.  Granting,  then,  that 
die  people  themselves  must  pay  in 
moneiy  tor  the  protection  whico  they 
eoret,  is  it  certain  that,  taking  other 
matters  into  account,  they  will  be 
anterially  the  losers?  We  do  not 
think  that  it  is ;  and,  what  is  more, 
tlie  operadres  themselves  are  uni- 
Tenally  of  our  way  of  thinking. 

We  are  not  going  to  weaken  a 
good  caoe  by  de^nmne  to  the  level 
of  such  as  seem  incanable  of  abstract- 
ing their  thoughts  from  questions  of 
mere  profit  and  loss.  It  is  a  matter 
of  speculation  whether  a  ten  hours*- 
kw  will  operate  as  a  check  upon 
trade,  or  only  diffuse  it  over  a  wider 
inrfiMe.  That  it  might  interfere  a 
lit^  with  the  profits  of  the  larger 
firms  we  are  not  indisposed  to  be- 
lieve ;  because,  where  ^ou  insist  upon 
tile  owner  of  ten  nulls  dosing  his 
works  simultaneously  with  the  owner 
of  one  mill,  you  place  the  two  on  a 
inu<ih  more  equal  footing  than  that 
OQ^hich  they  stand  at  present.  But 
beyond  this  we  really  cannot  see 
how  it  could  afiect  the  progress  of 
events  at  all,  far  less  why  it  should 
throw  a  multitude  of  workpeople  out 


10  blowing,  tM  provide  agtunst  it  in 
good  time.  Fr^  mills  will  spril^ 
up  in  all  directions ;  new  capital  wifl 
be  embarked  in  them;  and  the  6pe^ 
ratives,  so  fiir  from  b^ng  diriven  into 
kHenesB,  will  seek  and  find,  on  a  more 
extensive  field,  a  far  steadier  and 
more  satisfiictory,  if  not  so  welli-re- 
munerated,  an  occupation.  And  as  to 
the  masters,  the  da  tapiialifts  nrast 
be  content  wHh  a  somewhat  more 
moderate  profit.  The  new^  not  hav- 
ing ^ir  memories  burthened  with 
thoughts  of  better  tines,  will  go  on 
very  contentedly  realising  over  and 
above  what  may  be  needed  foi'  a 
genteel  muntenance  their  ten  or  poe- 
sibly  their  five  per  cent  on  die  sums 
which  they^have  embarked^  We 
shall  have  no  more  strides  froln  in- 
dieenoe  to  wealth  as  we  have  had  in 
other  days,  to  be  «ure.  Faniihes  of 
Arkwrights  lind  Peels  may  eprhij^ 
«p  among  us  rardy.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  difficult  to  keep  Up  the 
race  of  Cobdens,  who,  begmning 
upon  some  two  thousand  pounds, 
mana^,  at  the  eiid  of  twenty  yetira, 
to  write  themselves  down  worth  sixty 
thousand.  But  it  does  not,  tbereft>re, 
ibllow  that  there  will  be  less  happi- 
ness, less  virtue,  less  religion  in  the 
empire  than  there  is  now. 

The  truth  is,  and  we  avow  our 
persuasion  of  the  fact  with  pride,  that 
there  is  risuig  up  among  us  a  fiu: 
higher  sense  of  the  duties  of  the  ruler 
to  the  subject  than  was  ever  enter- 
tained in  this  oountrt  till  of  late. 
We  are  learning  to  feel,  that  as  man 
was  intended  by  his  Creator  to  look 
beyond  the  mere  wants  of  the  body 
and  the  means  of  supplying  them,  so 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  government 
to  provide  that  opportunities  shall  be 
afforded,  even  to  the  humblest  mem- 
bers of  a  community,  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  those  moral  and  intdlectual 
f^ulties  which  raise  man  above  the 
level    of  the    brutes    that   per»h. 
Moreover,    we    are    beginning    to 
find  out  that  a  taste  for  the  purer 
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children  to  lead,  so  that  if  he  be  him- 
self unlettered,  they  may  become  his 
instructors  in  one  sense,  while  they 
are  his  pupils  in  another ;  throw  open 
for  him  a  place  of  exercise  in  the 
vicinity  of  nis  home,  and  lead  him 
gradually  into  the  practice  of  putting 
on  lus  best  clothes  ere  he  enter  it, 
and  of  entering  it  with  the  greatest 
glee  when  his  family  is  about  him ; 
and,  aboye  all,  connect  these  things 
in  his  mind  with  a  sense  of  gratitude 
to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  and  the 
habit  of  evincing  that  gratitude  by 
acts  of  public  worship,  and  you  will 
find  him  far  more  assiduous  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  daily  tasks,  and  far 
more  trustworthy,  whatever  may  be 
the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed, 
than  he  is  now,  or  ever  can  become 
while  you  continue  to  treat  him,  as 
the  law  has  heretofore  done,  as  the 
mere  producer  of  capital,  and  no  more. 
We  are  rejoiced  to  believe  that  a 
conviction  of  these  great  truths  is 
enterinff  gradually  into  the  minds  of 
those  whose  position  affords  them  the 
best  opportunity  of  turning  them  to 
a  practical  account.  So  ^eat  a  re- 
volution as  this,  of  which  we  are 
dreaming,  cannot  be  brought  about 
in  a  day  or  in  a  year ;  but  that  it  is 
attainable,  with  God's  help,  we  feel 
as  convinced  as  we  do  of  our  own 
existence;  and  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  first  great  step  towards  the  at- 
tainment of  it  will  have  been  taken 
when  a  good  factory-bill,  which  shall 
provide  both  for  the  education  of  the 
young  and  the  rest  of  the  aged,  shall 
nave  been  passed. 

It  has  been  our  great  endeavour 
throughout  this  paper,  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  touching  upon 
points,  the  discussion  of  which  mi^ht 
rouse  the  passions,  without  convincmg 


the  part  which  the  lead^s  of  the 
Anti-Com-law  Lef^e  have  taken  in 
these  discussions.  To  a  man  they  are 
opposed  to  the  Ten -hours'  clause. 
jHiey  resisted  the  educational  dauses 
of  the  former  bill ;  they  were  among 
the  few  who,  when  they  were  first 
prop(»ed,  did  not  greet  Uiese  danses 
with  an  en^usiasm  of  delight;  and 
now  they  set  their  faces  against  the 
emancipation  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren in  their  employn^ent  from  the 
grinding  bondage  m  which  they  are  at 
present  neld.  We  are  not  surprised 
at  the  circumstance.  We  never  enter- 
tained a  doubt  as  to  the  end  at  which 
they  have  been  driving  throughout 
the  whole  of  their  crusade  agunst 
the  corn-laws.  We  knew  from  the 
outset,  that  to  better  the  condition 
of  the  operatives  formed  no  part  of 
the  plan  of  which  they  sought  the 
accomplishment;  and  the  opposition 
which  they  now  offer  to  Lord  Ashley's 
humane  purpose  nothing  surprises 
us.  Yet  is  it  past  dispute,  that  if  a 
repeal  of  the  com -laws  could  be 
forced  on  by  any  thing,  it  would  be 
by  the  very  measure  which  Lord 
Ashley  proposes  to  them  for  adoption; 
for,  assuming  that  their  anticipations 
are  well  founded,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  immediate  effect  of  the  ar- 
rangement would  be  to  give  to  foreign 
manufacturers  advantages  against 
which  we  at  home  could  not  pretend 
to  struggle,  is  it  not  clear  as  the  sun 
at  noon-day,  that  the  weight  of  cir- 
cumstances would  compel  Uie  opening 
of  British  ports  to  the  free  importa- 
tion of  com?  because  thus  and  thu^ 
oidy  could  we  hope  to  coax  tJie  venders 
of  that  com  into  becoming  purchasers 
of  our  manufactured  goods  which 
we  should  barter  to  tibem  in  exchange 
ibr  their  corn.    But  no,  th»  sort  of 
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course  wbich  hb  lordship  has  stated 
that  he  means  to  pursue  when  Sir 
James  Graham*8  third  Factory-bill 
IB  submitted  to  the  house  for  discus- 
Hon.  In  reference  to  Colonel  Tor- 
rens*8  pamphlet,  we  have  little  to  say. 
It  is  a  well-written  and  ingenious 
defence  of  things  as  they  are,  and  is 
marked  throughout  with  good  feeling 
and  excellent  taste.  But  it  will  not 
convince  either  the  noble  member 
for  Dorsetshire,  or  the  operatives  in 
the  manufactuiinff  districts,  that  they 
are  actinjg  unwisely  in  the  matter,  on 
the  attainment  of  which  they  have 
set  their  hearts.  Colonel  Torrens*s 
pamphlet,  like  every  other  treatise  of 
the  kind,  lavs  down  certain  positions 
as  irrefragable,  and  then  argues  from 
them  to  conclusions  which  nobody, 
admitting  the  premises  to  be  sound, 
will  ever  think  of  denying.  He  as- 
sumes that  both  here  and  elsewhere, 
manufacturers  fabricate  the  precise 
quantity  of  goods  which  are  wanted, 
and  no  more ;  and  that  they  find  for 
their  goods,  as  soon  as  they  bring 
them  into  the  market,  a  ready  sale,  at 
a  greater  or  a  less  amoimt  of  profit. 
Now  we  beg  to  remind  the  writer 
that  this  is  a  mere  Ulusion.  No 
manufacturer  limits  the  productions  of 
his  mills  to  the  amount  for  which  he  is 
mondlv  certain  that  he  will  be  able 
to  find  purchasers.  On  the  con- 
trary, one  great  cause — indeed  the 
jpreat  cause  of  all  our  manufactur- 
mg  distress  for  many  years  back, 
has  been  over-production.  Such 
have  been  the  improvements  con- 
tinually made  in  machinery,  such  the 
eagerness  of  the  parties  who  either  in- 
vent these  improvements  or  first  make 
use  of  them,  to  reap  a  large  harvest 
ere  others  can  step  in  to  share  the 
spoO,  that  the  poor  operatives  have 
been  kept  to  tneir  tasks  night  and 
day,  till  the  warehouses  of  their  em- 


nished  wages.  Nor  does  it  unfre- 
quently  come  to  pass  that,  having 
made  what  he  conceives  to  be  a  bold 
stroke,  and  &bricated  goods  enough 
to  monopolise  some  favourite  market, 
he  discovers  to  his  horror  that  the 
tastes  of  the  market  are  not  such  as 
he  had  counted  upon,  and  that  all 
the  produce  of  his  skill  and  capital 
is  a  drug.  Of  course,  our  master 
manufacturer  becomes  bankrupt,  and 
a  large  amount  of  distress  ensues  in 
other  directions. 

It  is  a  pity  Colonel  Torrens  should 
have  overlooked  so  obvious  and  well- 
attested  a  fact  His  reasoning,  were 
it  not  for  this  trifling  flaw,  would  be 
irresistible ;  for  supposing  the  markets 
of  America,  and  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  to  be  open  at  all  times  to 
any  conceivable  quantity  of  British 
manufactured  ffoods,  it  would  follow, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  in  these 
tones  of  sharp  competition,  the  Eng- 
lishman's only  chance  of  beating  the 
foreigner  at  his  own  door,  must  arise 
from  the  greater  facilities  possessed  by 
him  of  manufacturing  rapidly,  if  not  at 
a  less  cost  than  his  rival.  But  seeing 
that  all  experience  vouches  for  the 
reverse;  knowing  as  we  do  that 
during  the  briskest  seasons,  more 
goods  are  manufactured  in  England 
than  can  be  disposed  of  at  prime  cost, 
we  are  humbly  of  opinion  that  a 
restrictive  law,  though  it  might  stand 
in  the  way  of  an  occasionalburst  of 
success,  would  operate  beneficially 
for  the  master  manufacturers,  by 
compelling  them  in  some  sort  to 
regulate  the  amount  of  their  pro- 
ductions according  to  the  demand ; 
and  as  to  the  operatives,  let  them 
take  their  chance.  K  wages  be  re- 
duced in  the  daily  or  weekly  amount, 
employment  will  be  more  regular 
and  more  laisting  *,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  the  year  you  will  probably  fin^ 
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the  arrangement  alons  with  him. 
Indeed  weliad  intended,  but  &r  this 
anticipation  of  our  design,  to  advise, 
with  all  respeet  and  deference,  that 
some  such  compromise  should  be  en* 
tered  into.  Not  that  we  abate  one  jot  of 
our  feeling,  that  in  dispepsins  with 
his  educational  clauses  the  home- 
secretary  has  emasculated  his  whole 
measure.  Good  maif  come  of  the 
leisure  which  the  restriction  of  labour 
to  eleven  or  even  twelve  hours  will 
afford  to  the  operative.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  it  may ;  and  our  trust  is 
the  stronger  because  there  is  such  a 
sentiment,  at  idl  events  among  the 
poor^  as  gratitude.  Kow  the  poor  in 
the  ^[lanufacturing  di^ricts  know, 
that  their  i^tiring  advocate,  their 
disinterested  and  Cnristian  defender, 
looks  to  them  for  a  wise  disposition 
of  the  hours  which  he  may  succeed 
in  plaqng  at  their  disposal.  We, 
therefore,  cherish  the  persuasion  that, 
to  a  higher  princif^e  will  be  added 
on  their  parts  an  boniest  desire  to 
prove  themselves  not  unworthy  of 
the  interest  which  he  lias  taken  in 
them ;  and  that  thev  will  receive  for 
their  little  ones  voluntarily  throng 
the  church  schools  which  are  every 
where  preparing  for  them,  the  same 
advantages  which  the  educational 
clauses,  had  they  been  preserved, 
would  have  compelled  them  to  seek 
for.  At  the  same  time  it  is  just  pos- 
sible, that  they  may  disappoint  us  in 
this  particular;  and  then  the  boon 
which,  in  our  own  humble  way,  we 
have  laboured  to  secure  for  them, 
will  have  been  thrown  away. 

Sir  James  Graham  has  not  said 
whether  he  will  consent  to  entertain 
Lord  Ashley's  proposition;  our  im- 
pression is,  that  he  will  not  entertain 
it.  He  has  so  completely  and  rashly 
committed  himself  to  a  twelve-hours' 
measure,  that  it  seems  impossible  for 


^mall  end  of  the  wedge  ii  as  com- 
pletely introduced  by  a  twelve-honn^ 
bin  as  by  an  eleven ;  and  his  lordship 
and  his  supporters  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  especially  the  dersy  of 
Leeds,  and  Manchester,  and  Bouon, 
will  do  well  to  satisfy  the  operatives 
of  this  fact  To  sulk,  or  mnrmnr, 
or  threaten,  because  they  cannot  get 
at  once  all  that  they  bdieve  thcsm- 
selves  entitled  to,  wul  serve  no  pur- 
pose except  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  their  enemies.  No  good  Conser- 
vatives can  wish  to  break  down  Sir 
Bobert  Peel's  government.  The]^ 
may  desire  to  infuse  into  it  a  little 
more  of  true  liberality,  pf  Christian 
liberality,  not  of  politiad  libeialism ; 
but  th^  can  neyer  wish  to  see  it 
pushed  aside,  in  order  that  the  Trea- 
sury-benches may  be  filled  once  more 
with  ^he  tools  of  O'Connell  and  the 
Anti-Com-law  League.  Thereforev 
let  them  be  calm,  and  abstain  irom 
the  use  of  vituperative  language, 
even  if  the  worst  which  they  may 
now  anticipate  shall  come  to  pass; 
for  a  ten-hours'  bill  the  operatives 
are  sure  to  obtain ;  and  a  Conservative 
government  is  much  more  likely  to 
to  concede  it  handsomely  than  a 
Whig  government. 

Finally,  we  are  not  without  hope 
that  the  awkward  position  in  whicb 
the  members  of  the  cabinet  lately 
found  themselves,  will  have  the  ef- 
fect of  producing  a  change  in  their 
general  method  of  dealing  with  their 
supporters.  Had  Sir  James  Graham 
or  Sir  Robert  Peel  condescended  ta 
call  their  party  together,  and  to  ex- 
plain beforehand  their  intentions, 
and  the  reasons  which  induced  them, 
it  is  in  the  highest  d^ree  improbable 
that  they  would  have  been  left  on 
the  18th  of  March  in  m  nnnority. 
And,  as  such  scenes  as  followed  upan 
that  event  must  not  be  repeated  too 
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Thutt-oiib  years,  -we  think,  have 
gwie  by  smoe  a  volume  written  by  a 
prdcBsor  of  poetry  issued  from  the 
Oxford  press.  It  was  written  in  Latin, 
and  therefore  presented  only  a  locked 
casket  to  the  general  reader.  But 
there  was  a  treasure  in  it  when 
opened  which  could  not  fail  to  win 
the  eye  of  the  student.  The  subject 
TO  the  poetry  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  literature;  not  considered 
^th  the  dogmatic  decision  and  the 
bloodless  prosaism  which  usually 
characterise  the  criticism  of  a  learned 
pen,  but  recommended  by  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  sentiment,  the  accuracy 
of  me  judgment,  and  the  purity  of  the 
taste.  If  Learning  was  there,  she 
had  looked  in  the  mirror  by  which 
Fancy  dresses  herself,  and  had 
brought  away  some  of  the  reflected 
light  upon  her  face ;  if  Taste  was 
there,  it  was  with  the  lamp  which 
Memory  held  over  the  page ;  if 
Antiqmty  was  there,  it  was  with 
^  T<»e  of  Beauty  bound  upon  its 
forehead.  The  style  of  the  book 
^as  singularly  elegant,  and  so  trans- 
parent, that  the  individual  physiog- 
nomy of  the  writer's  thoughts  was 


Copleston  and  Eeble.  Eesemblinc; 
eacn  other  in  their  subject,  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  difficult  to  select  two  men 
of  equal  eminence  who  offer  fewer 
traces  in  their  minds  of  intellectual 
relationship.  In  Bishop  Copleston 
we  are  always  struck  by  the  peculiar 
simplicity  and  practical  earnestness 
of  his  manner ;  he  goes  to  every  ob- 
ject in  the  directest  wav  and  by  the 
shortest  road.  In  Mr.  Keble,  on  the 
contrary,  with  equal  earnestness,  there 
is  an  aMenoe  of  the  practical  applica- 
tion ;  and,  instead  of  the  shortest,  he 
travels  by  the  most  agreeable  path. 
And  this  difference  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  Bishop  is  only  an  anno- 
tator,  while  the  Lecturer  is  a  bro- 
ther, of  poets.  But  it  is  a  truth,  not 
only  communicated  but  attested  by 
experience,  that  they  who  excel  in 
any  art  frequently  fwl  in  describing 
it;  and  that  the  discoverers  of  new 
provinces  of  imagination  are  very 
rarely  successful  in  their  attempts  to 
give  a  description  of  them  to  other 
explorers.  The  quality,  which  forms 
the  very  Iieart  of  the  poetical,  is  the 
disease  of  the  critical  irame,  and  that 
is  the  faculty  of  invention,^  ^  The  poet 
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turned;  nay,  the  glass  itself  is  rum- 
'  ally  tinged  by  the  prevailing  colour 
of  his  own  imagination.  Of  all  phe« 
nomena,  a  poet  catholic  in  his  taste  is 
the  most  remarkable.  Waller  ridi- 
cules Milton  for  the  dull  length  of 
his  poem;  Milton  condescends  to 
conmiend  Dryden  for  the  harmony 
of  his  rhymea  Gray  is  insensible  to 
the  voluptuous  musie  and  the  melt- 
ing pathos  of  Collins;  and  Gold- 
smith laments  the  unprofitable  splen- 
dour of  Gray.  Thus  a  perpetual 
contradiction  is  goin£^  on ;  and  it 
might  be  affirmed,  without  much  he- 
sitation, that  of  all  crowds  in  which 
it  would  be  difficult  for  a  poet  to  re- 
tain his  laurel-crown  uninjured,  the 
crowd  of  poets  would  be  the  most 
formidable.  Happy,  indeed,  would 
he  be  if  he  escaped  with  a  single  leaf 
upon  his  forehead.  Under  these  dr- 
cumstanoes,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
we  turn  with  peculiar  pleasure  to  the 
critical  disquisitions  of  those  who, 
without  writings  teach  the  rest;  not, 
indeed,  to  write,  but  to  estimate 
poetry;  who  legislate  for  provinces 
which  they  cotud  never  have  dis- 
covered ;  and  point  out  the  defects  of 
the  palace  which  they  could  never 
have  built.  Studied  in  this  spirit, 
we  have  always  regarded  the  Pralec^ 
tiones  of  Bishop  Copleston  with 
peculiar  interest.  Ihework  possesses, 
mdeed,  to  us  the  charm  of  associa^ 
tion :  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  books 
that  allured  our  eves  and  hearts  to 
those  creations  of  imaffination  and 
beauty  which  we  have  loved,  if  not 
wisely^  at  least  welL  We  look  upon 
it,  therefore,  with  some  of  the  sofb<- 
ened  lu;ht  of  a  first  affection, — when 
the  li&  of  the  intellect,  like  the 
body, 

"  was  new. 
And  the  heart  promided  what  the  fancy 
drew." 


literary  merits,  we  can  apply  the 
same  characteristic  to  the  present 
publicatkm  of  Keble.  The  author 
of  the  Christian  Year  has  won  a 
place  for  himself  in  every  tender  and 
every  reflective  heart  He  has  writ- 
ten a  volume  of  religious  poetry, 
which,  for  intensity  of  feeling,  pe- 
turesquenew  of  style,  and  haurmoay 
of  language,  has  never  been  sur- 
passed since  the  time  of  Spewur. 
We  say  Spenser  emphatically,  be- 
cause it  was  evidently  from  that 
writer,  whom  he  considers thesreat 
sacred  poet  of  England,  that  Keble 
drew  the  principles  of  his  school  of 
religious  design  and  colouring ;  and 
he  makes  an  affectionate  mention  of 
him  in  his  fifth  pralection,  to  which 
we  shall  presently  find  it  expedient 
to  allude.  Kor  will  the  remarks  we 
have  ventured  to  offer  i^n  the 
eritical  accomplishments  of  poets  in 
general  be  received,  we  trust,  as  oon- 
veying  our  opinion  of  the  productkns 
ofMr.  Kebleinihatpath.  The  ex- 
amination which  we  have  been  able  to 
make  of  these  interesting  leetares 
would  rather  incline  us  to  ezaept  him 
from  the  censure,  and  to  numl^nr  him 
with  that  small  company  whom  we 
might  have  wished  to  write  more  of 
other  minds,  if  they  had  not  ao  m$nj 
precious  revebtions  to  give  of  their 
own.  With  regard  to  the  ezpfdiency 
of  the  language  employed,  the  author 
has  expressed  himself  with  candour. 
We  shdl  not  stop  to  examine  his  ar- 
guments, or  to  refute  what  we  take  to 
be  some  erroneous  oondusions.  If  s 
Latin  lecture  has  its  advantages,  it 
has  also  its  defects,  and  the  adm- 
tages  uid  the  defects  are  idike  in* 
herent  Kit  restrains  the  oontortioi» 
of  a  disordered  fiincy,  it  represses  the 
buoyancy  and  cramps  the  graoe&l- 
ness  of  a  cultivated  taste.  We  are, 
however,  wumed  by  the  fbllowio| 
passage,  which  looks  towards  ns  W 
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ibr  Oft  to  offsr  any  appropritte  ex- 
poittion.  We  fhaU  content  onnelyes 
with  indicating  a  few  traina  of  thought 
which  have  heen  awakened  hy  their 
perusal,  in  the  hope  that  our  readers 
may  be  induced  to  take  up  and  en- 
large them.  A  lecturer  is  obliged  to 
commence  his  disouisition  with  a  de- 
finition of  the  subject  of  which  he 
discoones.  0£  poe^^  so  often  ex- 
plained, and  so  variouslj  illustrated, 
It  mav  be  ezpeeted  that  every  thing 
tme  naa  been  said  already,  and  that 
whatever  has  the  recommendation  of 
being  new,,  incnrs  the  perilous  pro- 
babifity  of  being  rejected  as  /aU€. 
Keble  adopts  the  humbler  and  the 
wiser  course  of  reproducing  and  re- 
ihaping  the  opinions  already  received. 
If  he  calls  in  the  coinage  of  criti- 
dsxn,  it  is  only  that  it  may  be  restored 
to  its  former  circulation  when  its 
genuineness  and  weight  have  been 
aseertained.  In  defining  poetry,  he 
requires  only  two  concessions  to  be 
made  to  him ;  1,  that  it  must  in  some 
manner  be  continually  associated  with 
number,  and  harmonious  gradation 
ofioimd;  3,  and  that  it  be  employed 
chiefly  in  creation  and  r^preserUaUoH^ 
in  nmkin^  the  absent  present,  the  dead 
slive,  thmgs  Uiat  are  not  as  Uiings 
that  are.  And  the  first  concession 
will  be  rhythm ;  and  the  second  will 
be/yAonlosy.  Either  quality,  in  the 
absoioe  of  the  other,  possesses  its 
eharm;  and  it  has  been  r^narked  by 
Coleridge  that  the  sweet  combina- 
tion of  sounds,  even  when  destitute 
of  any  particular  signifioation,  exer- 
cises a  pleasing  influenoe  on  the  ear, 
and  through  tne  ear  upon  the  feel- 
ings. An  illustration  of  this  power 
may  be  found  in  the  effect  prcduced 
by  a  brook  tinkling  over  pebbles, 
and  heard,  not  seen,  in  the  twib'ght 
of  a  ^reen  lane  on  a  sununer  evening. 


Homer,  Shakspeare,  and  Dante,  have 
so  irresistibly  established  their  au- 
thority over  the  vast  empire  of  the 
human  heart  And,  therefore,  it 
should  never  be  sud  that  we  possess 
no  magic  and  no  sorcery  by  which 
the  past  and  distant  scenes  can  be 
revived.  We  have  read,  in  the 
thrillinff  legends  of  ancient  dayp,  of 
wondernd  mirrors  into  which  the 
wand  of  the  enchanter  summoned  the 
faces  and  the  dwellings  of  those  whom 
the  questioner  desired  to  behold. 
And  we  have  heard  how  the  glowing 
cheek  of  beauty,  and  the  guttering 

Elume  of  war,  and  the  solemn  fore* 
ead  of  learning,  glimmered  into  the 
illuminated  glass ;  and  how  the  Eng- 
lish maiden  saw  there  the  knight 
who  had  gone  to  rescue  the  Sepul(£re 
of  his  Lora,  pining  in  the  dungeon  of 
the  Infidel;  uid  how  the  mother, 
trembling  for  the  gentle  daughter  of 
her  love,  grew  pale  as  she  saw  the 
white  rose  planted,  and  the  green 
osier  woven,  round  a  new  tomb  m  the 
churchyard  of  her  own  village.  And 
in  these  fabulous  mirrors,  thus  ut- 
tering their  melancholy  oracles  of 
the^^st,  and  their  sadder  prophecies 
of  the  ftiture,  we  can  recognise  that 
collecting  and  combininjg  power  of 
memonr  which,  when  it  nas  been 
magnined  and  coloured  by  the  rays 
of  imagination,  may  be  properly 
called  poetry  or  inventUm,  It  is  thie 
vivid  reproduction  of  buried  objects, 
the  lummous  revelation  of  forgotten 
pageants,  the  sunnv  transparency  of 
faded  landscapes,  that  affixes  the  seal 
to  the  poetical  title-deed.  Hence  it 
happens  that  we  never  think  of  any 
great  poem,  whether  of  ancient  or 
modern  tunes,  without  perceiving 
that  a  long  procession  of  magnificent 
scenes  rises  under  the  spell  of  recol- 
lectiou.    The  happiest  criticism  ever 
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friends,  and  a  ^nend  sentiment  of 
reverence  for  thmgs  pertaining  to  re- 
ligion. The  chann  of  local  attach- 
ment especially  deserves  to  be  enu- 
meratai  among  the  elements  of  the 
poetical  mind,  so  abundantly  and  un- 
consciously possessed.  Absent  in  the 
remotest  regions  of  the  world,  the  ex- 
iles still  return  in  thought  to  the  scenes 
and  haunts  of  affection  and  memory. 
The  English  corn-field  waves  and 
glistens  beneath  the  Indian  sun,  the 
smoke  of  the  white  cottage,  as  it 
nestled  among  the  embowering  wood- 
bine, slowly  ascends  over  the  leathery 
crown  of  the  palm,  and  the  steeple 
of  the  village  church  glimmers 
through  the  dark  branches  of  the 
banyan.  The  sentiment  is  bestowed 
upon  the  manv,  the  utterance  of  it 
upon  the  few.  The  heart  feels,  the  ge- 
nius expresses.  Keble  gives  a  charm- 
ing specimen  both  of  the  sentiment 
and  tne  expression  in  some  lines  of 
Bums,  which  he  hesitated  to  trans- 
late into  Greek  because  they  breathe 
already  the  thyme  and  the  grace  of 
Theocritus  : — 

"  I  look  to  the  west  wben  I  gae  to  rest, 
That  happy  mv  dreams  and  my  slum- 
bers may  be, 
For  far  in  the  west  is  he  I  lo'e  best, 
The  lad  that  is  dear  to  my  baby  and 
me." 

IVMIV 

%»Xtf4nf.   f  fit    mhw   nr*   fifjMfn   vim* 

Virgil  has  made  a  beautiful  use  of 
this  local  memory,  shedding  a  peace 
and  joy  over  the  dying  eyes  of  the 
exile.     One  of  the  most  affecting 


poetical  mind  of  Burke  that  desires 
to  relinquish  Westminster  Abbey  for 
the  dear  old  family  burial-groimd, — 

"  Where  red  and  white  with  intermio- 

gling  flowers. 
The  greres  look  beautifol  with  s«b  and 

showers ; 
While  not  a  hUlock  moulders  near  that 

spot. 
By  one  neglected  or  by  all  foigot*' 

The  stooping  shadows  of  those  who 
have  come  in  the  quiet  of  the  evening 
time  to  weep  there,  seem  still  to  cast 
a  solemn  gloom  and  sanctity  over 
the  grass.  The  son  desires  to  lay 
his  ashes  with  those  of  her  at  whose 
knee  he  had  first  folded  his  little 
hands  in  the  praver  of  childhood, 
and  of  him  by  whose  wise  counsel 
he  had  been  guided  in  the  difficult 
pilgrimage  of  life.  The  religion  of 
the  children  is  warmed  by  the  pknis 
histories  of  their  kindred ;  thua,^ 

"  In  still  small  accents  whispenog  from 

the  ground, 
A  grateful  earnest  of  eternal  peace." 

We  have  hitherto  been  speaking 
of  the  first  and  second  lectures,  the 
third  enters  upon  a  wide  and  inter- 
esting path ;  it  professes  to  examine 
what  is  called  the  poetical^  as  de- 
veloped in  painting  and  sculpture, 
in  architecture  and  music;  and, 
lastly,  in  rhetoric  Under  the  first 
division  the  lecturer  selects  two 
painters,  the  chief  of  their  respectiTe 
schools,  Raphael  uid  Rubens;  and 
two  pictures,  which  are  accustomed 
to  be  r^^arded  as  the  triumphs  of  eadi 
artist  in  his  own  peculiar  walk  of 
art.  The  parallel,  as  might  be  sap- 
posed,  is  extremely  interesting  be- 
tween the  Roman  piainter,  impelled 
by  nature  and   restrained   by  the 
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the  endowment  of  poetical  Vfht  is 
nerer  refused;  that  the  daim  of 
Riiben%  if  not  impugned,  is  never 
eonstantly  admitted.  From  ]^nting 
he  passes  to  sculpture,  which  re- 
quiresy  as  he  observes,  a  purer  and  a 
severer  taste  to  appreciate  its  beauties 
than  is  demandea  by  the  more  daz- 
zlio^  attractions  of  colour.  But 
architecture  is  fiu:  more  intimately 
associated  with  poetry;  whether  it 
be  the  exquisite  temple  of  Greek 
idolatrr,  with  its  solemn  m^te- 
ries  of  superstition,  its  dim  shnnes, 
or  its  magnificent  images  of  gods, 
cbrting  rajrs  of  unearthly  spleiklour 
fhnn  their  emerald  eves ;  or  the  rich 
and  fantastic  gracefulness  of  Oriental 
Paganism;  or,  above  all,  the  long- 
drawn  aisles  and  fretted  vault  of  our 
own  sacred  churches.  Upon  such  a 
sabiect  we  should  eipect  the  writer 
of  tne  Christian  Year  to  speak  with 
more  than  common  enthusiasm.  For 
oar  own  part  we  think,  and  have  said 
upon  a  former  occasion,  that  a  cathe- 
dral and  the  Faery  Queene  breathe 
the  same  spirit ;  that  one  is  a  poem 
m  stone,  and  one  in  metre ;  and  the 
painted  window  and  flowery  cluster- 
mgB  of  the  walls  form  the  more  elo- 
quent add  the  most  congenial  com- 
mentary upon  Spenser.  We  shall 
quote  a  portion  of  this  description 
of  our  sacred  architecture,  and,  in- 
stead of  a  translation,  would  refer 
the  reader  to  a  metrical  illustration 
from  his  own  Christian  Year : — 


"  VetQStissiina  soperiunt  pnegrandi 
colomiianim  mole  ;  simpUci  figure  jan- 
taamiDy  laqoearium,  fenestrarum ;  8culp« 
till  opere  noo  admodum  Tario,  Deque  io 
maltas  difibso  partes;  quod  adeo  ad 
fonnam  totius  edificii  vix  magis  pertioere 
Tideatur,  quam  ad  montis  alioujus  saper- 
ficiem  flores  herbteque,  si  quae  ibi  nas- 
cantar.  Itaqae  aolidam  quandam  pras  te 
ferunt  durissimsB  finnitatis,  ne  dicam 
imiDortalitatia,  speciero.  Deique  culto- 
ribot  ipso  riau  servandam  commendant 


sensimoumlaqiieaiibQaimpingi;  feneatne 
plurims,  ampliaaimis  lummibus,tculptiU 
opere  quam  deltcatiaaimo ;  quarum  quasi 
fibre,  foliomm  similes,  non  ragantur  illas 
quidem,  libera  tamen  hue  illuc  ferantur." 

The  association  of  poetry  with 
rhetoric  is,  of  course,  more  intimate 
and  defined ;  but  thouch  there  is  re- 
semblance, there  is  no  identity.  Mag- 
nificence of  diction,  sweetness  of  pa- 
thos, charm  of  expression, — all  may 
be  present,  without  constituting  a 

r;  for  Cicero  had  them  all ;  yet 
still  remained  a  rhetorician; 
while  of  Plato  it  has  been  affirmed, 
that  he  is  more  poetical  than  Homer. 
The  contrast  indicated  by  Eeble  is 
just  and  happy.  Cicero  always  seems 
to  encircle  himself  with  the  theatre, 
the  crowd,  the  applause ;  you  see  the 
fluctuating  wares  of  spectators ;  you 
hear  the  gathering  thunder  of  kind- 
ling hands.  With  Plato,  on  the 
contraiT,  all  is  tranquil  and  sub- 
dued ;  he  appears  to  be  his  o?m  au- 
dience ;  his  is  the  quiet  eye  that 
broods  upon  his  own  heart;  any 
noisy  expression  of  admiration  would 
desecrate  the  serene  migesty  of  his 
contemplations.  The  orator's  rhe- 
toric speaks  to  the  busv,  the  idle,  the 
hard-hearted,  the  worldly ;  the  poetry 
of  the  philosopher  steals  only  into 
the  ear  of  the  pensive,  the  medita- 
tive, and  the  renned.  The  oracular 
breastplate  of  the  intellectual  high- 
priest  retuvns  no  answer  to  the  pro- 
fane and  unworthy  questioner.  Every 
precious  jewel  of  thought  is  douded 
and  silent.  To  illustrate  his  dis- 
tinction between  the  rhetorical  and 
the  poeti<»d  mind,  Eeble  adduces  two 
specimens  from  two  English  writers, 
each  fdike  celebrated  in  hb  own  par- 
ticular walk  of  thought,— Burke,  the 
pride  of  the  Senate,— Taylor,  the 
glory  of  the  Church.  The  passage 
from  Burke  is  the  famous  descriptioa 
of  the  unfortunate  queen  of  France, 
selected  from  the  Essay  on  the 
French  Revolution ;  and  the  quota- 
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BOAKB. 

'*  It  is  now  sixteen  or  Beventeen  yean 
since  I  lair  the  Qneen  of  Franoe  at 
VersailleB ;  and  sorely  nerer  lighted  on 
this  orb,  which  she  hardir  seemed  to 
touch,  a  more  delightful  Tuiion.  I  saw 
her  just  abote  the  horison,  deooratiug 
and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she 
JQSt  began  to  move  in,  elitiering  like  the 
morning-star,  full  of  life,  and  splendour, 
and  joy.  Oh !  what  a  revolution !  and  what 
a  heart  must  I  have  to  contemplate  with- 
out emotion  that  elevation  and  that  fhll  I*' 

TAYLOa* 

^  "  In  all  her  religion,  and  in  all  her  ac- 
tions of  relation  towards  God.  she  had  a 
strange  erenness  and  untroubled  passage, 
sliding  toward  her  ocean  of  Goa  and  of 
infinity  with  a  certain  and  silent  motion," 


BUBBS  rRAlfStl1«». 

"  Vidi  eqoidem  multis  abhinc  annb- 
pnldkerrimam,  qualem  ne  insonurils  qui- 
dam  banc  orbem  tetlgissa  eredidsriB  (u 
modo  rerara  tetigit :)  ridi  diJoculo  qoo- 
dam  Buo,  margine  ocrii*  Tizdam  ezortsa ; 
supecnai  c^uo  properabat«  looa^  etiam  torn 
Iwto  lumine  fovebat.  Qnid  raultat  £eo 
locidior  emicabat,  plena  aplendore,  pleu 
^udio,  quantum  eheu  \  jam  matata ! 
idem  eeo  quam  durus  forem,  si  fitis 
oculis  iQtueri  possem,  tali  ortu,  tarn 
misere  occidentem." 

TAYLOR  TBAMSLATED. 

'*  Ita  se  ad  pietatem  composait,  is  ent 
tenor  eomm,  qua  ilia  Dei  cauaa  faoiebat, 
ut  asset  nuris  modis  tranquiUa,  nee  oa* 
quam  ferretut  citato  gradu ;  qua  ad 
suum  ilium  Oceannm,  Denm  videlicet  ft 
^ternitatem,  carto  ac  qoleto  itinere  Ube. 
retur." 


Eeble  awards  the  prijse  of  the 
orator  to  Burke,  and  of  the  poet  to 
Tavlor.  *♦  Who  will  deny,"  he  aays, 
^  that  these  words  of  the  bishop  flow 
from  a  full  breast  ?  Who  will  doubt 
that  he  who  has  thus  spoken  would 
have  given  utterance  to  the  same 
sentiment  in  the  solitude  and  silence 
of  his  own  chamber  f  Now  suffer 
us  to  say  one  word  in  the  nraise  of 
one  of  the  loveliest  minds  that  ever 
threw  a  bloom  and  a  beauty  over  the 
sacred  teaching  of  England.  Without 
being  a  poet — for  Taylor's  specimens 
in  rhyme  have  nothing  but  his  name 
to  recommend  them — he  possessed 
'the  elements  of  poetry;  and  of  all 
our  writers,  he  seems  to  have  had 
most  eminendy  the  brooding  eye  of 
Plato.  For  ifwe  were  asked  to  in- 
dicate by  a  single  epithet  the  broad 
distinction  between  the  eloquence  of 
the  rhetorical  and  the  poetical  mind, 
we  should  say  of  the  one  that  it  was 
descriptive^  and  of  the  other  that  it 
was  suggestive.  Of  the  frst^  that  it 
gave  to  the  spectator  a  single  picture ; 


We  enter  more  congenially  into  the 
remark  of  Southe/s  friend,  William 
Taylor,  of  Norwich,  that  it  is  plea- 
sant to  get  out  of  the  modem  shrub- 
beries in  perpetual  flower  into  the 
stately  yew  hedge-walks,  and  vased 
and  statued  terraces,  and  fhiitfiil 
walls,  and  marble  fountains  of  the 
old  school  of  oratory.  We  think 
with  him,  and  in  his  own  words, "  that 
such  things  are  not  made  without  a 
greater  expense  of  study  and  brains 
than  modem  method  requires ;"  and 
we  admit,  also,  with  him,  that "  while 
there  is  a  something  of  stiflhess  and 
inutmty  to  censure  there,  there  is  a 
somethmg  of  aptness,  grace,  and  con- 
venience to  applaud  here.** 

In  one  respect  Bishop  Taylor  must 
suffer  from  a  comparison  with  Burke, 
or  with  that  wnter  who  might  be 
supposed  to  suggest  a  more  appro- 
priate parallel,  Bossuet ;  we  sulude 
to  his  perfect  want  of  any  such  mo- 
dulatea  flow  of  words  and  arrange- 
ment of  sentences  as  compose  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  osll  a  s^- 
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this  opiniQii  he  baa  the  recorded 
Toi«  of  Sontbey  to  inpport  him; 
who  looked  upon  Shakspeare  in  the 
dramatic,  Miltoti  in  the  epio^  and 
fihienaer  in  the  romantic,  as  not  only 
abore  all  their  snecessors,  but  at  an 
nnapproadiahle  distance  fbom  them. 
The  admirers  of  Shfdnpeare  may  re** 
joice  to  reccire  the  suffrage  of  Keble 
to  the  character  of  their  poet  He 
conaders  his  virtues  of  composition 
to  hare  belonged  to  himself,  and  his 
Tioes  to  the  age ;  and  he  thinks  that 
the  wilfVil  deprayity  of  his  c(mtem- 
pormries  ought  to  be  taken  as  a  tes- 
timony of  the  sincere  and  hearty 
love  and  admiration  of  things  de- 
aerring  praise,  by  Shakspeare :  — 
"tJt  facile  miis  intellisere  possit, 
que  aliquando  subterpicula  mtex** 
untiir,  partim  snculi  esse,  non  scrips 
toris;  partim,  ut  ebrios  Laconicis 
pueris  tanquam  odiosa  ac  vitanda 
propcmL  Ergo  ilium  virtuti  ex  ani- 
mo  fnvisse  non  est  cur  dubitemns ; 


DRYDIN  8KBTCHKD  BY  SOUTBEY. 

"I  have  placed  Drydanatdiebeadofthe 
second -rates.  I  admire,  but  do  not  lore 
him  ;  be  can  mend  a  versifier,  but  could 
never  form  a  poet.  His  moral  imbeoilitj 
kept  faim  down ;  with  powers  for  paiating, 
he  chose  to  be  a  limner  bj  trade ;  instead 
of  amending  ages  to  come,  he  was  the 
pimp  and  pander  of  his  own.*' 


cum  pnesertim  pleriqne  eorum  oui 
tunc  scenicis  dabant  operam,  in  alia 
omnia  abire  consueveriut." 

Of  the  moral  infirmities  of  Drjrden 
we  think  that  Mr.  Keble  speaks  with 
a  severity  that  might  haye  been 
softened.  To  say  that  he  never 
praised  any  one  from  hU  hearty  is 
scarcely  justified,  or  rather  it  is  con- 
tradicted bv  his  life.  Why  should 
we  doubt  that  his  panegyric  of  Old- 
ham  was  sincere^  as  we  ^1  it  to  be 
eloquent  f  Many  of  the  intellectual 
vices  of  Dryden  were  the  vices  of 
dependence  —  the  vices  of  poverty. 
Surely  some  allowance  ought  to  be 
made  for  a  man  of  genius  who  was 
obliffed  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  a 
bookseller*s  clipped  gmneae.  We 
shall  quote  Keble*s  brief  character 
of  Dryden,  and  instead  of  translating 
it,  give  its  spirit  in  a  parallel  passage 
ftom  one  of  Southey's  letters  to  Wil» 
liam  Taylor  :— 


DRYDKN  8KBTCBSD  BY  KSBLE. 

"  NuUi  vis  major  et  copia  rerborum ; 
nulli  sententiamm  uberior  seges ;  nemo 
felicios  sese  tentare,  nemo  liberius  quse- 
dammodo  et  Iffitius  spatiari,  suarum  vi- 
riura  sensu.  Unum  illud  Vate  sacro 
indignissimum,  quod  ita  parum  sibi  con. 

§ruat.  ut  neminem  unquam  ex  animo  lau- 
asse,  nulli  earum,  quas  cantaverit,  rerum 
impensius  eum  studulsse  dicas.*' 


Mr.  Keble  might  very  aptly  have 
brought  forward  the  example  of 
Dry&n  to  support  his  argument, 
that  great  poets  are  not  only  willing 
to  employ  on  fitting  occasions  the 
language  of  common  discourse,  but 
also  tluit  they  draw  much  of  their 
imagery  and  illustration  from  things 
familiar  and  simple.  The  Night 
Thoughts  of  Young  he  mentions  as 
suffering  from  the  adoption  of  a  dif- 


inscrij^tion  rarely  ends  in  the  dialect 
in  which  it  began ;  a  new  thought 
assumed  the  supremacy  in  the  writer's 
mind,  without  altogether  dethroning 
the  former ;  and  so  we  have  at  the 
same  time  two  separate  images  and 
superscriptions,  and  two  reigns  of 
fancy  seem  to  be  run  into  each  other. 
But  in  one  quality  of  the  poetical 
mind  to  which  reference  has  been 
already  made,  we  consider  Young  to 

mm  '  *  ,  •  a1^  _        i:x.. 
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ita  scrij>toris,  id  erit  certissiinam  inge- 
nii  specimen,  si  homines  dimittat  exci- 
tato  quasi  palato.**  With  this  stimulated 
palate  the  reader  always  rises  from 
the  intellectual  festival  of  genius  cul- 
tivated and  refined  into  grace, — ^we 
say  particularly  of  genius  refined  by 
art,  because,  m  this  respect,  Virgil 
excels  Homer,  and  Campl^  snatches 
the  crown  from  Spenser.  It  may 
suit  the  eeotism,  ana,  we  are  sony  to 
be  obliged  to  add,  the  extreme  vanity 
of  the  late  poet-laureate  to  call  Vir- 
gil a  first-rate  language-magter^  but 
many  years  must  roll  by  before  the 
Kehama  will  be  found  on  the  same 
shelf  with  the  JEneid. 

In  his  sixth  lecture  Mr.  Keble 
commences  a  most  interesting  in- 
quiry into  the  history  and  structure 
of  the  Homeric  poems, — ^an  inquiry 
prolon^pd  during  ten  lectures,  and 
presentmg  subjects  of  themostpleas- 
mg  character.  If  the  late  Lord 
Dudley  and  Ward,  whose  correspond- 
ence with  Bishop  Copleston  has 
been  ffiven  to  the  public,  could  have 
read  tne  professor^s  observations  upon 
the  Odyssey^  he  would,  perhaps,  have 
deemed  it  deserving  oi  higher  com- 
mendation than  that  of  being  2k  pretty 


JOHNSON  ON  SAVAGE. 

"This  relation  will  not  be  wholly 
without  its  use,  if  those  who  languish  un- 
der any  part  of  his  sufferings  shall  be 
enabled  to  fortify  their  patience  by  re- 
flecting that  they  feel  only  those  a£Biction8 
from  which  the  abilities  of  Savage  did 
not  exempt  him  ;  or  if  those  who,  in  con- 
fidence of  superior  capacities  or  attain- 
ments, disregard  the  common  maxims  of 
life,  shall  be  reminded  that  nothing  will 
supply  the  want  of  prudence ;  and  that 
negligence  and  irregularity  long  con- 
tinued will  make  knowledge  useless,  wit 
ridiculous,  and  genius  contemptible/' 


poem.  The  illostrations  of  the  per- 
sonal character  and  diroosition  of  the 
Homeric  writer,  derived  fsosst  his  own 
works,  are  peculiarly  pleasant;  and 
we  have  been  strucK  with  the  am- 
trast  which  Keble  draws  between 
Homer  and  Bums,  in  the  temper 
with  which  they  received  the  &- 
pensation  of  a  lowly  fortune.  He 
discovers  a  close  resemblance  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Scottish  poet  in 
their  poverty  and  their  love  of  na- 
ture. Who  does  not  join  him  in  the 
wish  that  the  same  sunilaritv  could 
have  been  traced  in  their  benavioar 
under  the  difficulties  of  the  state  of 
life  to  which  they  had  been  called?— 
That  the  fierce  exciseman  of  Dum- 
fries had  caught  some  of  the  smiling 
forbearance  of  the  blind  vranderer  of 
Chios,  and  had  played  vrith  his  for- 
tune, instead  of  struggling  with  itl 
It  may  not  be  without  profit,  as  it 
cannot  be  witiiout  interest,  to  read 
the  monds  which  two  eminent  per- 
sons have  written  at  the  close  of  their 
melancholy  histories  of  two  men,  wb(^ 
however  they  may  have  difiered  in 
the  amplitude  of  their  genius,  offer 
a  painful  coincidence  in  their  suffer* 
ings  and  their  fall : — 


KEBLE  ON  BUKNS. 

"  Verum  in  hae  re,  sicut  in  omni  riti, 
plurimum  ei  norint  insanus  quidam  ac 
phme  temerarius  ad  volupUtem  ardor. 
Hinc  irsB,  metus,  egritudines ;  hinc  meos 
mali  sibi  conscia,  nee  satis  cuiquam  sut 
hominum,  aut  rerum  benigna;  bioe  de 
republica  cieca  murmura,  indignatio  Uber- 
rima, si  qui  beatiores  quam  pro  meritif 
Buis  viderentur.  Contra,  Homenis,  oon 
fuerit,  ut  in  ethnico  scriptore,  maziflie 
pudibundui,  consentaneum  erat  ut  reboi 
pr»sentibu6  semper  se  hilarem  et  eqnoB 
prsestaret.  Non  enira  frustra  dictum  est, 
quterendum  esse, '  quid  pwre  tranquiUet;' 
ut  intelligamus,  qui  relit  qnieto  ease 
animo,  illi  ante  omnia  vivendum  esse 
caste  ac  pure." 
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ercmxig,  when  the  mind  reooUecto 
the  scattered  impreBrions  of  the  d^y, 
that  the  natoral  scene  k  usually  found 
to  revive  in  all  its  original  colours. 
It  ma,  probably,  when  Dendinff  over 
the  dyiiifi;  embers  in  his  garden-nouse, 
that  Jlmon  beheld  undosing  to  his 
&et  the  leafy  shades  of  Yallombrosa. 
The  parting  twilight  is  the  most 
coDg^dal  atmosphere  for  memory  to 
paint  in,  and  we  imagine  that  if  the 
umiHar  history  of  genius  could  be 
written  it  would  be  found  that  some 
of  the  most  glowing  sketches  of  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  yerdure  and  fruit- 
fuloeBB,  have  been  composed  when 
the  snow  froze  to  the  windows,  and 
the  redbreast  exhibited  all  the  intre- 

Sty  of  his  soul  in  raking  the  ^- 
-path  for  crumbs.  We  consider 
the  distinction  which  Mr.  Keble  in- 
timates between  the  lUad  and  Odyssey 
to  be  both  ingenious  and  just.  He 
vonld  suggest  that  the  nrst  poem 
was  written  before  and  the  second 

Sthe  blinmiess  of  the  author, 
this  hypothesis  is  countenanced 
by  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
poems  themselves.  In  the  lUad  every 
thing  moves  and  every  thing  lives ; 
the  doud  drives  before  the  gSe ;  the 
billows  whiten  at  their  e^es;  the 
branches  of  the  trees  wave  and  toss ; 
ftill  and  animated  life  are  exhibited 
ixLocUon*    But  in  the  Odyssey  the 


UIVTOV  IN  HIS  BLINDNESS. 

''  When  I  couBider  how  my-light  is  spent 
£n  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world 

and  wide, 
And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to 
hide, 
Lodg'd  with  me  aseless,  though  my  soul 

more  bent 
To  lerire  therewith  my  Maker,  and  pre- 
sent 
Mj  troe  account,  lest  he  returning 

chide; 
Both  God  exact  day-laboor,  light  de» 

niiMll 


J  charaeteristie  is  a  calm  and 
atiM  repose ;  instead  of  the  doud 
driven  before  the  gale,  we  have  the 
mist  melting  before  the  morning  sun ; 
for  the  agitated  boughs  of  trees,  we 
have  there  the  quiet  reflection  on  the 
grass ;  the  cool  and  floweiy  valley  re* 

S laces  the  savage  mountain-pass.  The 
escriptions,  are  general  not  particu' 
loTy  and  give  the  outline,  not  the  fea- 
tures, of  the  landscape.  And  such  a 
difference  would  be  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  hypothesis  of  the  possession 
of  sight  at  one  period,  and  the  loss  of 
it  at  another.  The  descriptions  in  the 
lUad  would  be  communicated  by  the 
eyey  those  in  the  Odyssey  by  the  re- 
collection. And  the  reader  of  Milton 
will  scarcely  fail  to  observe  the  same 
absence  of  minute  delineation  of  na- 
tural objects  which  has  been  noticed 
in  the  last  poem  of  Homer.  And 
while  we  express  our  conviction 
that  Mr.  Eebfe  has  most  pleasingly 
established  his  argument  respectmg 
the  disposition  and  the  blindness  of 
the  Greek  poet,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  presenting  our  readers  with  his 
translation  of  Milton*s  sonnet  upon 
his  blindness,  bringing  him,  as  it  does, 
so  touchingly  into  comparison  with 
that  "blind  Maeonides,  whom  he 
proposed  to  himself  as  his  august 
model : — 


MILTON  TRANSLATED. 

trmf  fA  mnXtif  ^mr»i  i/*t(*f,  fAttnt 
ir(w  n/*»(  iX^iiv  tv  &x§Tijt  ^kafttfuviv, 
aXytfTiv.  livi^  xa4  rv^Xsitri  it^ir0Ttis 

AXX*  irriif,  irr*  «^*  •»  fityx^if  ^fiw»  >-»'y*s 
tffu  )i«yr«  y  •thtt,  mvra^xn  ewt. 
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Mr.  Eeble  dwells  at  M>me  longtll 
and  with  much  ingenuity  upon  the 
influence  which  the  genius  of  Homer 
exerciied  upon  the  literature  of 
Greece.  It  was  the  sap,  which,  cir- 
culating through  every  branch  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  communicated 
Terdure  and  bloom  to  the  remotest 
leaf  He  was  not  only  than  all 
dramatists  more  dramatic,  but  he 
was  the  original  of  the  drama  itself; 
all  the  gentler  shapes  and  aspects  of 
imagination  as  developed  in  the  lyri- 
cal poems  of  Greece,  were  only  so 
many  violets  growing  round  his 
massdve  tnmk,  and  sheltered  from 
the  wind  and  storm  by  the  majesty 
of  his  shade.  Nor  in  poetrv  alone  is 
his  presence  recognised  and  ftlt ;  in 
the  clear  and  wide-flowmj  stream  of 
Plato's  philosophy  you  discover  the 
boughs  of  the  Homeric  imagination 
sending  down  into  the  transparent 
depths  of  the  water  the  reflected 
shadows  of  their  beauty  and  richness ; 
and  even  in  the  tone  and  melody  of 
the  historic  narrative  the  ear  catches 
the  same  delicious  cadence  and  mu- 
sical motion  of  the  leaves.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive  how  mighty 
and  lasting  may  be  the  emotions  whicn 
the  contemplation  of  so  magnificent 
a  growth  of  intellectual  beauty 
awakens.  The  rushing  wind  of  in- 
spiration, descending  from  these  high 
places  of  thought,  quickens  many  a 
stream  into  a  rapid  and  noble  cur- 
rent And  of  all  the  appearances  of 
genius  we  love  most  to  gaze  upon  it 
when  it  has  just  descend^  from  some 
sacred  and  inspiring  communion  with 
a  higher  Intelligence  than  itself  upon 
the  mountain-top  of  learning  or 
fancy.  And  we  thus  contemplate 
with  no  common  interest  the  eyes  of 
Themistodes  kept  awake  and  flashing 
by  the  trophies  of  Miltiades ;  and  we 


might  be  justly  expected  to  arise  out 
of  the  presence  of  a  finished  pro- 
duction of  genius.  Its  examination 
awakes  a  taste  unfelt  before ;  it  opens 
new  scenes  hitherto  unnoticed  m  the 
sdll  landscape  of  thought;  it  makes 
readers  of  poetry,  and  so  leads  them 
from  the  QJBLtk  and  tumultuous  pur- 
gatory of  rude  and  sensual  occu- 
pation into  the  paradise  of  imagina- 
tion and  grace. 

Pindar  gives  to  the  graver  poets  of 
his  time  a  title  which  indicates  their 
descent  flrom  Homer;  and  we  have 
already  observed  that  of  all  the  dra- 
matists he  was  the  most  dramatic 
The  Greek  drama,  accordingly,  was 
onlv  the  Greek  epic  recast;  nar- 
rative was  narrowed  into  dialogue; 
the  poet  disappeared  in  the  chorus. 
Poetry,  however,  lost  some  of  its  splen- 
dour in  the  transformation.  The 
action  of  the  stace  was  less  vivid  and 
truth-like  than  Uie  action  of  the  epic ; 
and  Paris  burnishing  his  armour,  and 
Venus  arrayed  by  the  Graces,  spoke 
to  the  eye  with  a  livelier  force  than 
any  scene  in  the  Agtanemnon  or  the 
Orestes.  To  Homer  we  owe  JBachj- 
lus.  Keble  suggests  some  points  of 
diflerence  between  the  two.  Their 
stvle  was  essentially  unlike.  In 
Homer  every  word  is  simple,  natural, 
and  clear;  through  the  atmosphere 
of  his  language  his  fancy  glides  with 
an  easy  and  a  noiseless  motion ;  like 
the  dove  of  Viml,  when  floating 
through  the,  unruffled  air, 

"  Tradit   iter  liquidnm,  celerat    neqne 
commovet  alas." 

In  -SJschylus,  on  the  contnu^,  eveiT 
word  is  big,  tumultuous,  and  swell- 
ing; the  comic  poet  happily  stnv^ 
at  this  peculiarity  of  his  manner  by 
applying  to  it  the  epithet  w^^ytt^t. 
He  piles  tower  upon  tower ;  ind  to 
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AN  EPI80PE  OF  THE  TIMES  OF  PHILIP  V.  OF  SPAIN. 

PabtII. 
Chapter  I. 


A  BOLiTABT  life  in  a  frontier  garrison 
city  was  then,  as  now,  a  dull,  insipid, 
monotonous  round  of  duty.  The 
wars  of  the  Succession  liad  long 
since  passed  away,  and  the  armies  of 
Philip  V.  of  Spain  were  no  longer 
employed  in  aggrandising  his  power, 
but  in  keeping  his  redm  and  his 
crown  secure.  Murviedro,  built 
upon  the  ruins  of  ancient  Saguntum, 
enjoyed  the  most  delicious  of  cli- 
mates; the  citron  and  oran^  shed 
their  perpetual  fragrance  in  its  gar- 
dens. It  seemed  to  be  blessed  with 
an  eternal  summer ;  but  it  was  the 
dullest  of  places.  Its  population, 
which  had  been  decimated  by  the  ra- 
vages of  war,  had  been  exhausted  as 
to  pecuniary  means,  in  consequence 
of  the  sacrifices  it  had  been  called 
upon  to  make ;  and,  having  well  sup- 
ported the  Austrian  party,  it  sullenly 
refused  all  interchange  of  civility 
with  the  soldiers  of  Pmlip  V. 

The  two  friends  one  evening  were 
strolling  along  the  outskirts  of  the 
little  city;  and,  although  it  was 
Christmas  time,  the  air  was  genial 
and  balmy.  The  seven  old  Moorish 
fortresses,  whose  ruins  still  overlook 
Murviedro,  cast  their  dark  sha- 
dows over  different  portions  of  the 
town.  They  passed  the  ancient  thea- 
tre, which  reared  its  majestic  walls  in 
silence ;  not  a  single  individual  was 
traversing  its  immense  arena;  the 
long  and  matted  grass  was  hanging 
from  the  seats  of  white  marble, 
whereon  had  sat  in  state  the  venera- 
ble magistrates  of  Saguntum.  Before 
them  lay  a  landscape  of  transcendent 
beauty,  and  terminated  by  the  blue 


all  the  wives  of  the  married  officers 
are  as  ugly  as  sin ;  and  the  women  of 
the  dty  shut  their  doors  in  our  faces 
and  themselves  from  our  ag^t. 
Your  beautiful  patroness  at  court 
knew  well  where  she  was  sending 
you;  she  was  determined  that  no 
other  woman  should  for  one  moment 
distract  your  thoughts  from  her- 
self." 

*'  Alas  I  Benito,  my  friend,  she  has 
forgotten  me.  I  was  a  fool  for  in- 
dulging a  hope  that  I  was  less  indif- 
ferent to  her  than  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. What  arro^ce  of  pretension 
on  my  part !  for,  dough  I  am  as  no- 
ble as  the  Sandovals,  the  lYias,  and 
the  most  ancient  of  the  families  of  the 
Castiles,  am  I  not  a  beggar  ?  while 
^e,  surrounded  by  the  splendour 
and  adulation  of  a  court,  possesses  all 
that  human  wishes  can  desire!" 

«Ha!  hal  ha!"  exclaimed  Be- 
nito, "never  despond,  most  worthy 
Don  Pablo.  Have  you  forgotten 
the  little  gipsy's  prophecy  ?" 

"  I  do  not  beueve  a  word  of  it," 
answered  the  other,  with  some  quick- 


^^Ai_^  -mr-jji I 


"Well,  then,  I  do,"  said  the 
painter ;  "  I  finnly  believe  that  you 
will  one  day  be  a  grandee  of  Spam." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  observed  Don  PaUo, 
with  bitterness ;  "  the  dull  routine  of 
duty  at  Murviedro  holds  out,  truly, 
fine  opportunities  for  winning  du- 
tinction. 

"  But  remember  that  yoor  present 
po(Sition  is  only  the  first  step  to  pre- 
ferment." 

"  No,  no !"  exclaimed  D<m  Pablo, 
with   ])etulance ;    "  my   protectress 
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rniitf  of  a  temple  not  a  hundred 
ptces  distant. 

"  Do  you  hear  the  infernal  din  ?" 
ad^ed  the  startled  painter,  as  he 
crossed  himself.  **  Those  are  no 
Christian  voices:  some  devils  mnst 
sorely  he  holding  their  high  Sab- 
bath. Let  us  hence  at  once,  for  fear 
of  their  maledictions  and  the  holy 
Inquisition.'* 

Don  Pablo  loosened  his  mantle, 
placed  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  and 
resolutely  advanced  towards  the 
mins.  Benito  drew  his  dagger  with 
one  hand,  and  seized  his  scapulary 
witii  the  other,  following  his  firiend 
at  a  little  ^stence,  and  with  consi- 
derable hesitation. 

The  screaming  chorus  was  sud- 
denly hushed,  when  the  accents  of  a 
full  clear  voice  vibrated  through  the 
nuns.  The  friends  caught  the  fol- 
lowing words,  as  they  stood  still  to 
listen : — 

"  Mr  Imight  is  a  cavalier  bold. 
With  his  plomes  and  his  surcoat  of  gold; 
And  for  him  a  chaplet  I'll  wreathe. 

Fast  strung  with  many  bright  flowers ; 
And  for  him  a  mystical  lay  I'll  breathe, 

Full  fraught  with  magi<»i  powers. 
How  proud  will  his  step  be, — how  flash- 
ing his  eye, 
When  accoroplish'd  shall  be  the  young 
girl's  prophecy !" 

"Viva  la  Palomita!  Eh,  viva  I" 
screamed  a  shrill  voice. 

Don  Pablo  advanced,  and  looked 
through  an  aperture  in  the  wall,  and 
St  once  recognised  the  troop  of  gip- 
sies whom  three  months  before  he 
bad  seen  before  Chinchilla's  tavern. 
They  had  lighted  their  fire,  and 
were  holding  carousal  amid  the  ruins 
(rf'the  old  temple  of  Bacchus.  About 
eighteen  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  lying  in  various  postures  around 
the  blazing  wood.  La  Palomita  was 
standing  at  a  little  distance ;  she  was 
singing,  and  dresedng  her  long  and 
beautiful  hair  before  a  cracked  mir- 


while  employed  over  her  toilette  be- 
fore  the  cracked  glass  held  by  the 
silly  Pepe.  She  balanced  herself  on 
her  toes;  she  twirled  round;  she 
bent  her  head  on  one  side  and  on 
the  other,  and  seemed  delighted  at 
the  reflection  of  her  long  earrings 
and  other  ornaments :  and  if  Pepe 
attempted  to  move,  or  hold  the  glass 
awry,  she  would  playfldl^  slap  his 
face.     In  return,  the  idiot  would 

S've  a  loud  laugh,  and  with  his 
irill  voice  exclaim,  **  Shall  we  dance, 
Palomita;  shall  we  dance  the  fan- 
danffo?" 

"Welcome  to  Murviedro,  my  beau- 
tiful Palomita,"  said  the  painter,  ad- 
vancing so  suddenly  that  he  mi^ht 
have  been  taken  for  an  apparition 
sprung  forth  from  the  earth. 

The  ffipsies  started  to  their  feet, 
and  each  man  bared  his  deadly  blade. 

"Halloa I  my  masters,"  shouted 
the  painter,  "  not  so  fast  with  your 
steel.  Can't  one  speak  to  such  wor- 
thies as  you  without  being  obliged  to 
fight  at  the  same  time  ?  Why,  we 
are  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  my 
pockets  are  as  empty  as  becomes  an 
artist.  La  Palomita  there  is  an  old 
acquaintance  of  mine." 

"  Quite  true,"  said  the  girl,  inter- 
posing ;  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
she  with  a  half  mock-heroic  reve- 
rence presented  him  to  the  com- 
pany. "  This  is  the  most  famous 
artist  Don  Benito  Bomero,  who  has 
come  all  the  way  from  the  Asturias 
to  fill  the  wide  world  with  his  re- 
nown. He  painted  old  Chinchilla's 
portrait,  and  the  si^  that  hanss 
over  his  door,  for  which  not  a  single 
maravedi  was  paid." 

"  Quite  right.  I  had  promised 
them  in  payment  for  our  lodging  and 
entertainment." 

"  But  you  paid  your  account,  ne- 
vertheless, in  bright  crowns.  He 
speaks  in  raptures  of  you,  seBor,  and 
vour  illustnous  friend  the  Count  of 
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"We  wander  wherever  we  can 
gain  a  subgistence.  We  wander 
every  where,  like  free  birdf  of  pass- 
age. The  summer  sun  lightens  our 
steps  to  Biscay  and  the  Asturias, 
where  the  mountain  breeies  blow 
fresh  and  cool.  In  winter,  we  seek  a 
milder  climate  by  the  tea-shore,  and 
are  now  come  to  see  die  orange  blos- 
som in  the  kingdom  of  '^enoia, 
which  is  aptly  tenned  the  Garden  of 
Spain." 

"And  wilt  thou  remain  long  at 
Murriedro  ?"  demanded  Benito. 

"  Not  an  hour  over  next  Sunday," 
answered  an  old  white-headed  gipsy, 
who  seemed  the  chief  of  the  band. 
"  The  country  is  beautifUl,  but 
wretchedly  poor,  and  the  people  care 
little  or  nothing  for  the  fkndango. 
A  starved  hen  is  as  difficult  to  fmd 
here  as  a  fkt  sheep  in  other  places. 
I  told  all  this  to  La  Falomita,  but 
she  would  come." 

"Yes,"  she  added,  in  a  firm  and 
decided  tone,  "  I  wished  to  oome ;  I 
am  now  here,  and  I  intend  to  remafai 
here  over  Sunday.  If  you  will  not 
remain  also,  you  must  all  go  without 
me." 

"  Do  you  hear  the  fnert  minx  ?" 
exclaimed  the  old  gipsy,  in  astonish- 
ment at  such  a  rebellious  tone. 
"What  wilt  thou  do  here ?^ thou 
must  starve.  If  thou  wilt  break 
through  the  usages  of  thy  race,  and 
eat  and  drink  with  strangers,  thy 
whole  gipsy  brotherhood  will  curse 
and  renounce  thee !" 

La  Falomita  smiled  disdainfully, 
and,  pushing  aside  Pepe,  who  still 
held  up  the  cracked  glass,  she  de- 
scended the  broken  steps  of  the 
building,  and  approached  Don  Pab- 
lo, who  was  leaning  against  the 
standing  fragment  of  a  pillar,  and 
observing  the  gipsies  in  silence. 

"  Well,  my  noble  lord,"  she  said 
in  a  whisper,  the  articulations   of 


hair,  whidi  she  had  not  had  time  to 
bind  up,  was  streaming  in  thick  folds 
on  either  side  of  her  face  and  over 
her  back,  her  hand  was  pressed  to 
her  side,  and  the  animation  of  her 
eyes  and  her  itdck  and  quick  breath- 
ing evidenced  the  d4>th  of  her 
emotion.  For  the  first  time  in  her 
vagabond  life,  perhapi,  her  eyes  were 
cast  down  in  the  presence  of  a  man. 
The  count  himseff  was  abo  alaost 
iinconseioiuly  a  little  finrried. 

"  How  beautiM  thou  lookat  this 
evening,  Falomita,  and  how  gaily 
thou  art  attired  I  Art  thou  going  to 
exhibit  by  torchlight  in  the  greai 
square  of  Murriedro  ?" 

"No,  my  lord,"  she  anawered, 
meekly ;  "  I  am  not  at  the  Murviedro 
for  the  purpose  of  dancing  the  ftn- 
dango." 

"  Ah,  ah  I"  he  said,  knghin^y, 
"  I  see  how  it  is,  thou  art  dedrous 
of  changing  thy  vocation.  But  art 
thou  not  £(ppyf  All  admire  thee, 
all  applaud  thee,  and  thou  receivest 
a  shower  of  maravedis  wh^evtf  thou 
goestl" 

"  And  sometimes  donbloona,  too, 
shower  upon  me,"  observed  the  young 
girl.  "I  have  not  forgotten  the 
generous  hand  that  threw  some  to 
me  from  the  window  of  Chinchilla's 
tavern  I" 

La  Falomita  raised  her  full,  fresh, 
rounded  and  brown  arm,  and  shewed 
the  count  a  bracelet  fonned  of  heads 
of  glass,  to  which  Uie  two  douhlocos 
were  appended. 

"  How,"  said  the  count,  a  little 
astonished,  "have  thy  companioos 
allowed  thee  to  keep  these  pieces? 
Knowest  thou  not,  moreover,  that 
these  two  broad  pieces  of  gold  will 
purchase  thee  dresses  of  silk,  a  pro- 
fusion of  ribands,  dancing-shoes  of 
silver  tissue,  and  pearls  for  Uiy 
nackP" 
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Mid  ^beary  numAt  In  Feaohing  Mttiv 
viedro.'' 

^  And  thoa  wilt,  doubtieas,  quit  it 
in  a  fewdayiT  denmnded  the  count. 
^  Thj  roving  noe  never  remain  long 
in  the  tame  plaoe.** 

^  It  is  too  true,  our  raee  is  always 
wandering  but  I  go  not  with  them,** 
odd  the  gul,  in  tlM  lame  under  tone. 
"^  I  am  weanr  at  heart,  and  I  have 
needofrest.*'^ 


'^  Thou  wkhest  to  tarry  at  Mnr* 
viedro,**  obeerved  the  eount,  some- 
what surprised;  ^and  may  I  ask 
wherefore  ?** 

The  girl  hesitated  for  a  moment 
or  two,  and  then  replied,  **  Because 
you  are  at  Murviedro  I'* 

As  she  pronounced  these  words, 
she  leant  her  head  dejectedly  upon 
his  shoulder. 


CuaptsbII. 


Ia  Falomita  had  become  the  mis- 
tress of  the  Count  of  Penaparda.  The 
scandal  woold  have  been  great  had 
that  fact  been  known,  but  people 
believed  that  she  was  in  the  count's 
household  only  as  a  servant.  Fepe 
Cojuelo  had  also  quitted  the  gipsy 
band.  He  discoverod  the  abode  of 
Palomita,  and  seated  himself  at  the 
door  with  the  pertinacity  of  a  faith- 
f\il  dog.  At  last  Benito,  in  down- 
n^t  pity,  allowed  him  to  come  in, 
wi^  hberty  to  sleep  in  the  stable 
aad  eat  in  the  kitchen. 

But  as  in  all  similar  eases,  possea- 
aon  had  speedily  produced  satiety. 
The  gipsy  girl  was  no  companion  for 
the  ^^-bom  Spaniard.  After  the 
zest  of  the  conquest  had  worn  away, 
Don  Fahlo  had  become  truly  ashamed 
of  his  base  action,  and  would  have 
eiyen  the  world  for  a  good  and  suf- 
ficient excuse  to  be  well  rid  of  her 
preaenoe.  But  this  was  &r  from  easy. 
Her  love  and  devoticm  were  prompted 
bvher  peculiar  and  savage  nature. 
Skhe  abuidoned  herself  to  her  one 
sole  all-absorbing  passion — she  almost 
worshipped  him  as  a  very  God.  She 
would  have  gladly  sacrificed  her 
body,  and  even  her  very  soul,  for 
his  welfare.  To  give  him  pleasure 
she  became  the  silent,  submissive 
dave  to  all  his  whims  and  caprices ; 
she  concealed  her  frequent  tears,  and 


cabinet,  the  entry  into  which  was  as 
strictly  forbidden  as  into  Blue  Beard*s 
secret  chamber.  La  Falomita  had 
often  endeavoured  to  obtain  entrance 
into  this  cabinet,  but  in  vain.  Don 
Fablo  was  often  shut  up  in  it  for  an 
hour  or  two,  and  when  ne  came  out 
she  always  observed  that  he  was 
firetf\il  and  impatient.  One  morning 
he  had  been  closeted  there  longer 
than  usual,  and  on  coming  forth  he 
saw  the  gipsy  girl  crving  bitterly  at 
the  window.  He  sat  down  quietly 
to  his  chocolate,  without  saying  a 
word,  but  expecting  an  explosion  of 
temper  on  her  pa^  and  anxiously 
wishing  that  some  one  would  join 
them  to  interrupt  the  scene  he  so 
much  dreaded.  Suddenly  Benito 
Bomero  rushed  into  the  room  in 
breathless  haste. 

*'  Look  here — look  here  I*'  he  ex- 
claimed, *^  the  courier  has  just  ar- 
rived post-haste  Arom  Madrid,  and 
has  brought  this  to  your  address  T 

He  handed  to  the  coimt  a  packet 
sealed  with  the  royal  arms  of  Castille. 
The  count  started  up  in  astonishment, 
mingled  with  joy.  His  lips  quivered 
and  his  hands  trembled  as  he  seized 
the  packet  and  rushed  from  the 
f^iartment  followed  by  the  painter. 

La  Falomita  was  still  standing  at 
the  window,  and  weeping  as  if  ner 
heart  would  break.    "  Yes,''  she  at 
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the  floor  intently  gazing  upon  it 
Here  and  there  were  scattered  books 
of  poetry  and  papers,  and  in  the 
comer  of  the  room  was  a  guitar. 
On  a  table  in  fix)nt  of  the  picture 
was  a  table  supporting  vases  of  beau- 
tifdl  flowers,  as  though  they  were 
Yotive  ofleringB  to  a  saint. 

As  Don  Pablo  entered,  she  bounded 
up,  exclaiming,  **  Ay,  now  I  see  the 
object  of  so  much  care  and  mystery. 
This,  then,  is  thy  r^  mistress!  I 
have  served  thee  as  the  mere  gewgaw 
of  the  hour.  This  is  the  object  of 
thy  idolatry  I    See  how  I  treat  it  !*• 

She  drew  her  knife  and  sprung  at 
the  painting,  but  hapnily  for  the 
masterpiece  of  Benito  Komero,  that 
eminent  individual  opportunely  en- 
tered the  room. 

'^  Holloa  !**  screamed  the  artist  in  a 
fury,  "  have  a  care  of  my  very  best 
painting;  you  had  better  mur&r  me 
than  spoil  my  performance  T* 

She  started  back  at  the  sudden 
apparition  of  the  punter  interposing 
between  her  up*raised  weapon  and 
the  picture.  He  advanced  and  seized 
her  by  the  arm.  "  What  a  r^ular 
tigress  r*  he  said,  as  they  struggled 
together;  ^  she  ought  to  have  been 
long  muzzled !  However,  it  doesn*t 
much  matter,  as  we  leave  Murviedro 
this  eveninff.'* 

A  shudder  passed  through  the 
gipsy^s  frame,  her  arms  fell,  her  eyes 
glared  unmeaningly,  and  her  tongue 
refused  its  office.  She  was  the  very 
semblance  of  desolation,  and  presentei 
a  truly  pitiable  aspect.  Don  Pablo*s 
heart  melted,  and  ne  approached  and 
took  her  hj  the  hand  and  said, — 

"  All  this,  my  dear  child,  must 
have  a  termination — we  must  part  I** 

**  So  then  thou  rejectest  and  re- 
pulsest  me?*"  said  La  Palomita,  in  a 
hollow  tone. 

^^  I  am  about  to  depart  from  Mur- 
viedro; thou  canst  remain  here  if 
thou  wilt,  for  thou  canst  not  follow 
mer 


the  Gitanas.  Thou  wilt  stOl  be  the 
beautiful  and  admired  dancer,  and  I 
will  give  thee  more  money  than  gqHT 
ever  possessed  to  purchase  for  ikyien 
flnty  dresses  and  golden  ornaments. 
Thou  wflt  be  perfectly  happy  P 

"  As  happy,  doubUess,  as  when  I 
met  thee  on  tne  Escurial  road  r  ob- 
served La  Palomita,  with  much  bit- 
temess.  '' Thinkest  thou  that  I,  like 
thyself,  can  in  one  moment  cast  every 
thmg  into  forgetfulness  ?  It  may  lie 
so  with  men  of  thy  order.  The  poor 
Ifirl  has  served  thy  purpose,  and  she 
IS  abandoned.  She  pleased  thee; 
thou  thoughtest  that  thoa  oouhTst 
spend  a  moment  or  two  of  pkasore 
with  her,  and  for  this  momentaiy 
gratification  didst  thou  take  her  fincHn 
ner  life  of  innocence  and  her  laee. 
Thy  humour  over,  she  is  now  biased 
from  thy  presence,  like  a  vile  mongrel 
curP 

"  What  extravagance  of  speech  !*" 
said  Benito.  **  Whv  speak  of  mongrel 
curs  and  such  stuff,  when  Don  FMo 
only  wishes  for  thy  hs^pioess  and 
welfare  f  Now  depart  in  peace,  like 
a  good  and  sensible  girL** 

^  On  my  soul,  Uiou  ooonsellest 
welir  exclaimed  the  girl;  **and 
where  would*st  thou  have  me  go  ?^ 

'*  Go  and  rejoin  thy  band^  as 
Don  Pablo. 

^  And  thinkest  thou  that  so  easy 
after  having  slept  for  one  month  in 
the  house  of  Don  Pablo  ?  It  is  not 
with  gipsies  as  with  thy  people. 
With  us  girls  are  prudent  and  pure, 
and  wives  are  faithful  uikler  fear  o£ 
death.** 

**  How  r  demanded  Benito. 

'*  I  reneat,  that  our  girls  are  vir^ 
tuous.  My  companions  know  that  I 
tarried  here  to  become  the  mistreaB 
of  the  Count  Penaparda.  Le  Mo- 
chuelo,  to  whom  I  was  affianced,  wss 
for  three  davs  lingering  around  this 
house,  and  doubt  not  that  his  blade 
is  sharp  and  sure.  But  I  have  no 
fear  on  that  account ;  indeed — indeed 
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**  Then,**  cried  the  girl,  springing 
np  in  fury,  while  her  coal-hlack  eyes 
flashed  fure,  — "then  I  wilj  follow 
thee  in  nnte  of  all  thy  etiTorts  to 
escape  me !  Thou  shalt  not  abandon 
me  without  snfiering  deeply  for  thy 
trescbery.  To  escape  firom  this  house, 
them  shalt  pass  over  my  body  I  I 
know  well  where  thou  art  comg— 
to  espouse  that  woman  whose  likeness 
thou  hast  secretly  worshipped ;  but 
flatter  not  thy  heart,  for  thou  shalt 
nerer  be  joined  to  her  in  wedlodc. 
I  am  poor,  a  gipsy,  and  despised,  but 
I  am  La  Palomita,  Don  Pablo,  and 
mj  sleeve  will  conceal  the  sure  and 
certain  dagger  r 

She  stopped,  and  panted  for  want 
Off  breath,  then  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears,  then  had  recourse  to  fresh  and 
urgent  entreaties,  then  seizing  him 
by  the  cloak,  and  kneeling  to  him, 
uttered  lond  cries  and  heart-moving 
wplieations.  The  servants  mean- 
while had  been  removing  the  Inggage. 
Don  Pablo  used  every  argument  to 
allay  her  anguish  and  stop  her  tor- 
rent of  tears ;  but  her  piercing  cries 
and  lamentations  brought  Benito, 
who  had  been  superintending  the 
preparations  for  the  departure,  in 
haste  into  the  room. 

"Confound  the  girl  and  all  her 
tribe  r  exclaimed  the  painter  in  a 
passion ;  "  her  screams  will  carry  the 
roof  from  the  walls^,  and  the  patrol 
will  presently  besiege  the  door, 
thinking  that  we  are  murdering 
someone!** 

Don  Pablo  drew  the  painter  apart. 
^Tbis  painful  scene  will  drive  me 
mad,**  he  said ;  "  what  can  we  do 
with  the  poor  girl?** 

"  Say  no  more  to  her,'*  answered 
the  other  drylv ;  "  let  the  poor  thing 
crjr,  tears  will  lighten  her  heart's 
pnei.  She  will  come  to,  when  she 
IS  convinced  tiiat  your  farther  stay 
here  is  impossible.  Do  not  stir  from 
tkus  room  till  she  is  somewhat  tran- 

nnJI        T   will  Cnm-nlptP   f"hA    -nro-nara. 


his  side,  weeping  bitterlv.  For  some 
time  she  stole  occasional  looks  at  the 
count,  still  cherishing  the  fond  hope 
that  he  would  relent.  At  length  her 
sobs  became  fainter,  her  eyes  gradu- 
ally closed,  her  head  sank  on  tne  side 
of  the  sofa,  and  her  weary  and  ex- 
hausted frame  lapsed  into  repose. 

At  this  moment  Benito  Komero 
appeared  at  the  door  and  beckoned 
to  the  count,  who  moved  stealthily 
towards  him.  Don  Pablo  gave  her 
a  last  lingering  look  of  pity  as  he 
placed  a  purse  of  gold  pieces  by  her 
side. 

The  Gitana  was  dreaming  of  Don 
Pablo ;  she  saw  him  with  his  nodding 
plumes  and  his  burnished  arms, 
mounted  on  his  fiery  Andalusian 
steed,  giving  her  the  last  j>arting 
salute  as  he  proceeded  to  join  the 
armies  of  Phihp  V.  She  was  a¥rak- 
ened  by  a  loud  slam  of  the  outer 
door,  and  started  up  with  a  stupid 
stare  of  astonishment.  She  rubbed 
her   eyes,  mechanically  seized   the 

Eurse,  and  ran  to  the  window.  She 
eard  the  galloping  of  horses  and 
the  sound  of  wheels  immediately  be- 
fore the  house,  and  became  aware  of 
her  lover*s  flight.  The  sounds  were 
decreasing  in  .  the  distance ;  she 
thought  Uiat  she  might  overtake  the 
carriage,  and  she  sprung  fearlessly 
from  the  balcony.  Her  agility  for 
once  forsook  her,  and  she  fell  head- 
foremost and  remained  long  insen- 
sible in  the  deserted  street. 

When  she  recovered  her  senses, 
she  found  herself  reclining  against  * 
the   wall   of  Don   Pablo^   house. 
Pepe  Cojuelo  was  kneeling  beside 
her,  and  usin^  his  best  energies  to 
restore  animation,  while  the  big  tears 
were  coursing  each  other  down  his 
cheeks.    When  he  heard  her  first 
convulsive    sigh  and  her  eyes   re- 
opening with  returmng  life,  be  clap- 
ped his  hands  vnth  cbildisb  30;^,  wad 
Sttered  his  usual  cry,  "  Eb>  viva  La 
Palomita :  eh.  viva !     Shall  we  dance 
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thou  oryinff,  Pepe,  becftoie  I  am  lo 
miserable  f^ 

^I  donH  know,**  answered  the 
idiot.  ^  Let  us  go  into  the  houfe,  I 
am  very  hungry. 

**  Never  again  I**  aobbed  La  Palo« 
mita.  ^'  We  have  been  driven  from 
that  house.  We  must  leave  Mur* 
vledro." 

''  And  again  dance  the  fimdangp  !** 
cried  Pepe,  springing  up  with  wild 

joy- 

^*  The  eourier  eame  from  Madrid,** 
said  she,  thoughtfully  |  **  to  Madrid, 
then,  they  are  gone.    I  will  be  there 


M  soon  ftf  they,  and  lean  tlMir  abode 
at  old  Chhiohilla's.  Now,  then, 
Pepe,  let  us  forward  on  oar  read. 
Hast  thou  got  thy  wallet  and  diy 
goodknifbF  He  ran  into  the  hcmae^ 
9/id  speedily  returned  with  aamall  bag 
sad'  a  long*pointed  kni&.  **  Adieu, 
Murviedror  she  sighed  forth;  "*! 
thought  I  had  found  a  lasting  abode 
withm  thee,  but  the  gipsy  u  ever 
doomed  to  wander.  He  naa  left  me 
for  a  rival.  Let  him  take  heed ;  for, 
whether  hlsh  or  low  ii|  birth  or 
station,  I  will  havaT^ogeaiMer 


CuaptebIII. 


It  was  once  more  Easter,  and  the 
court  of  the  monareh  of  Spain  had 
again  returned  to  the  Escurial.  The 
mourning  rigorouslv  enjoined  by 
state  etiquette  on  the  death  of  a 
Spanish  king  had  not  yet  been  aban- 
doned. Scarcely  had  the  voung 
Louis  been  seated  on  the  throne, 
vacant  by  the  abdication  of  his  fo- 
ther,  ere  he  fell,  in  two  durs,  a 
victim  to  severe  illness;  and  the 
remains  of  the  first  prince  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  reposed  by  the 
side  of  the  extinguished  family  of  the 
imperial  Charles  Y.  He  left  no 
ofispring,  and  Philip  V.  was  eom- 
pelled  to  reassume  tne  r^ns  of  au- 
thority which  only  a  i^w  months 
previpusly  he  had  renounced.  Under 
the  Austrian  line  the  court  was  re- 
markable for  its  solemn  eeremoniids 
and  stately  dignity.  It  was  pervaded 
hy  a  mournful  and  silent  grandeur. 
For  a  long  period  had  b^n  aban- 
doned the  magnificent  fites  and  bril- 
liant saraoB,  wnen  the  proud  nobility 
of  Spain  could  appear  surrounded  by 
all  the  pomp  and  circumstances  of 
its  priviii^es.     Thrice,  or  perhaps 


single  hour  of  the  day;  but  she  in 

oould  bend  ihe  monaroh  to  her  wul 
in  most  matters  of  importance. 

Although  the  ministers  and  f<»eign 
ambassadors,  besides  the  nytl  house- 
hold, were  at  the  Escurial,  hardly  a 
sound  vibrated  through  the  atilhiHs 
of  the  air,  A  stranger  might  have 
foneied  that  the  mi^ty  boifiii^  was 
deserted  aad  surrounded  by  &nal 
solitude.  On  the  day  aft«r  their 
arrival  at  Madrid,  the  count  and  hk 
friend  set  fimraid  for  theioyal  abod^ 
and  scarcely  had  they  approached 
the  first  gate  when  a  man  hi  plain 
clothes  suddenly  appeared,  presented 
a  billet,  and,  without  utt«rkiff  a  wmd^ 
as  suddenly  disi^peared.  at  opened 
it,  and  read  aa  follows  ;-«- 

•*  To-morrow  at  mid-day  go  alone  to 
the  Monks'  Farm.  Proceed  throagb  tho 
kitobea  into  tha  ehenbor  bsyond,  sad 
bolt  tht  door.  Open  it  on  hainog  three 
kaooks.  Do  not  tarry  a  siagla  mooMrt 
at  the  Escurial." 

Thev  turned  their  horses*  heads, 
and  galloped  back  a  third  of  a  league 
without  exchanj^g  a  syllaUe.    At 
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"t  THe  BMtuifir  of  ih0  tBfi^g  tdb 
me,"  wiiwered  Pon  Pabb,  "  thftl  I 
mH"  obtfon  her  Ipvf  .*' 

They  slept  (hut  aigbt  At  HexM, 
and  on  the  morrow  tbo  count  re<- 
turned  alom  towgpcta  tho  Eicvri^lf 

The  Moaki'  Farm  wne  a  ruinoua 
bailding  in  «  low,  marsbj,  aiul  de- 
serted valley,  earrounded  by  brpkeo, 
rocky  ground,  wUrfi  ww  here  and 
there  eovered  by  stunts  treee  and 
Fttged  Imishwood.  He  entered  the 
bw,  beyond  which  was  a  largo 
kitchen,  the  furniture  in  whieb  WU'* 
mtfid  of  a  t4ble  and  two  heavy  oaken 
benches.  Over  the  huge  grate  was 
carved  the  renowned  gridiron  of  St. 
Lawrence.  Beyond  this  was  a  emal} 
Twm  without  any  furniture.  He 
bolted  the  door,  and  waited  a  whole 
hour  iQ  algous  expectation.  At 
kogth  the  faint  eebo  oi  a  horn  reached 
)m  esrs,  and  this  w^  followed  by  the 
distant  barking  of  doos  {  but  these 
noitts  qniddy  subsideo^  aq4  all  vf^» 
ag»ui  suent.  Suddenly,  however,  he 
bcftid  tb^  mpid  whirl  of  a  carriage 
whidi  st<^pped,  and  a  Qumbep  of 
T(aoes  ID  great  tonfusian  in  the  hall 
latf  the  kitphim' 

^'Hiike  )iast#  v|tb  t^  wocd  for 
the  fire,'*  apiid  oi^ ;  *^  Bring  the  seats 
and  the  cushions,"  ^^oj^im^  pother  $ 
^  Garry  tbp  wiue  steadily,**  cried  tb§ 
ttord;  ""^iio  for  the  tables  cloth, 
napkins,  and  plates,"  prdmd  a  fourth. 
Presently  «u  was  ^gain  silent,  ^nd, 
wkile  Pon  Pablo  wfls  sending  in 
esmest  atteptiau  at  tb^  door  with 
his  poniard  ui  hand,  three  distinct 
knocks  were  giyeu  on  the  other  side. 
He  quickly  threw  opfsn  the  door,  and 
as  Quickly  (ell  on  his  koee  before 
the  lady  of  the  Escurial  G^dens  I 

For  a  few  moments  she  was  speech- 
leaa  from  evident  and  ^^  einotiou> 
Bat  she  re«U)vered«  and,  seating  herse^ 
on  90im  vejyet  cushions»  motioned  to 
the  sopnt  to  rise,  while  the  swetstest 


«4h|lion^  an  immeiiae  l^pard-skin 
was  spread  out  by  wa^  of  hearth-rug, 
and  two  or  three  nob  mautles  lay 
heaped  upon  one  of  the  bepches. 
The  lady,  attured  in  a  superb  velvet 
dress,  was  seat^  on  the  pile  of 
eq^huHis.  Don  Pablo  stood  before 
her  as  one  who  fenred  to  breathe  or 
move,  lest  the  blissftd  4rcam  befbro 
him  should  disperse  into  thi^  air  and 
b^  lost  for  ever. 

**  Count,"  she  at  length  said^  "  you 
now  see  how  I  keep  my  pronuses.'' 

The  count  asain  knelt  before  herr 
and  devoutly  kissed  the  hand  ex- 
tended towards  him,  and  which  he 
was  even  permitted  to  ret^  within 
his.  He  mlt  that  love  had  levelled 
the  difFereuce  between  the  poor  gen- 
tlemau  and  the  high-born  though 
unknown  lady  of  the  court. 

'*  Ah  I  madam)**  he  exclaimed, 
^  of  all  the  favours  J  have  so  ardently 
wished  for  at  your  hands,  this  aet  of 
eondeseension  towards  me  is  tha 
greatest,  because  unlooked  for  and 
unexpected.  I  should  have  died 
b^d  t  not  seen  you )" 

A  melancholy  smile  passed  j^crpffs 
her  face ;  she  raised  one  l^and  thought- 
fully to  b«r  brow,  while  the  other 
WiEui  still  retained  bv  Pon  Pablo. 
Au  observer  must  have  seen  tbe 
embarrassment  and  paiuiul  s^Ugpr)^ 
of  feeling  w^h  she  wfts  uudergomg 
while  eudeavouring  to  give  expjresr 
aion  to  her  thoughts. 

^'  I  bed  resolved,"  ehe  said.  "  ^ 
place  you  ou  tfaye  road  to  higu  pre- 
mrraeut  and  worldly  prosperity,  but 
never  again  to  nave  s^u  you.  My 
oreatest  recompense  would  nave  be^u 
^h^l  you  sometimes  in  your  prayers 
might  have  remembered  your  sincere 
though  unknowu  friend.  But  luy 
resolye  was  weak,  and,  I  h*ve  risk/sd 
all  to  meet  you,  though  I  have  bad 
fearful  obstacles  to  encounter,  Al»s! 
by  what  trammels  js  my  every  move^ 
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the  count,  with  a  deep  sigh.  *'  Some- 
times I  feel  that  my  present  position 
is  more  worthy  of  compassion.** 

"  But  have  you  not  been  gratified 
in  your  every  wish  ?** 

**  Yes,  madam,  fully  in  my  then 
existing  wishes;  but  since  then  my 
arrogant  heart  has  dared  to  enter- 
tain an  impossible  desire  I** 

'^  Nothing  is  impossible,**  said  the 
ladv  in  a  soft  yet  decided  tone. 
^*  The  knowledge  of  this  meeting  by 
others  would  cost  many  their  lib^ity, 
and  even  their  lives.  The  dangers  I 
have  encoimtered  in  coming  hither 
are  appalling  to  contemplate,  yet  I 
have  overcome  Uiem.  I  reigned  sud- 
den indisposition,  and  obtained  the 
king*s  permission  to  separate  from 
the  royal  chase,  and,  for  a  brief  hour, 
to  repose  in  this  old  ruin ;  and  to- 
morrow it  will  be  a  matter  of  diver- 
sion at  the  palace  that  I  sought 
shelter  in  a  kitchen  I**  She  laughed 
at  the  very  thought,  then  added,  with 
a  serious  look  uid  an  audible  si^h, 
**  But  I  cannot  meet  you  here  agam ; 
it  is  well  once,  but  twice  is  an  im- 
possibility.** 

"  I  cannot  then  see  you  again,** 
said  the  count,  **  and  that  thought 
will  drive  me  to  despair.  Tell  me  at 
least,  madam — tell  me,  I  implore  you, 
the  name  of  my  protectress  ?  You 
need  not  doubt  my  honour;  these 
lips  shall  not  even  presume  to  pro- 
nounce, that  name — it  shall  lie  en- 
^aven  on  my  heart.  A  Fenaparda 
18  incapable  of  dishonour  I** 

She  turned  away  her  head  in 
silence  as  if  afraid  of  yielding  to  the 
count*s  entreaties;  and  he,  in  de- 
ference, did  not  urge  his  request. 
All  that  he  saw  excited  his  curiosity, 
but  confounded  his  penetration.    Ai- 


failed  to  make  you  as  happy  as  I 
desired.  Something  yet  remains. 
We  will  meet  agam,  Don  Fabk. 
Do  not  think  that  after  what  has 
passed,  I  shall  draw  back  or  forget 
you.  No,  no ;  since  I  must  rem^ 
m  Spain,  I  will  use  my  every  exertion 
in  your  behalf  and  this  without  ^ame 
or  sin  in  the  eyes  of  God  I" 

^  Madam,**  said  the  count,  mm 
kissing  her  hand,  which  was  yidded 
to  him  unhesitatingly,  "  your  words 
fill  me  with  joy,  but  that  ioy  is  dashed 
with  bitterness.  Our  Spain  is  not 
your  country;  some  day  you  quit 
It,  and  then *' 

**  Then  you,  also,  shall  quit  it  fcff 
France!** 

"  For  France  I  You  are  then  of 
French  birth  ?** 

''  Yes,  thank  God!**  answered  the 
lady.  "What  a  dull,  joyless  countiy, 
is  this  Spain  I  Since  tne  day  of  my 
arrival,  1  have  hourly  wished  that  I 
were  back  in  my  own  land ;  but  I 
dare  not  express  my  desires  or  my 
r^rets.  Thisis  the  first  time  that  I 
have  been  enabled  to  breathe  my 
secret  thoughts.  They  think  that  1 
have  become  a  thorough  Spaniard, 
that  I  have  forgotten  that  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Pyrenees  smiles  the 

giy  and  sunny  land  of  my  birth, 
ut  they  are  mistaken ;  in  heart  and 
soul,  and  every  sentiment,  I  am  al- 
together French  !** 

The  conversation  was  cut  short  by 
a  loud  noise  from  vrithout,  and  die 
cast  a  fearful  glance  at  the  door. 
The  duenna,  with  her  back  against 
it,  cried  out,  in  consternation, — 

"  The  chase,  madam,  is  coming  in 
this  direction ;  it  will  pass  this  house 
— we  shall  be  all  ruined  I  ** 

"Go,**  said  the  kdy  to   FkUo, 
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ley.  All  was  aeain  perraded  by  a 
dicmd  silence,  and,  at  nightfall,  Don 
Fliblo  opened  the  door  and  entered 
the  kitcnen;  it  was  as  naked  and 
bare  as  when  he  first  saw  it.  At 
midnight  he  joined  Benito  Romero  at 
Boxas. 

**  "Well,**  said  the  painter,  robbing 
his  hands,  and  with  a  broad  grin  m 
dellffht,  ^  you  have,  at  last,  seen  her 
— what*8  her  name  ?** 

**  Yes!"  answered  the  count,  "I 
hxre  ae»i  her.  She  is  beautifnl,  kind, 
and  oondesoending,  and  I  know  she 
lores  me;  but  I  do  not  know  her 
name.** 

^  Not  know  her  name  I**  exdauned 
the  painter. 

**  No  I "  continued  the  other.  "  I 
entreated  her  to  tell  me,  but  she 
i^peared  much  embarrassed,  and  I 
dm  not  press  the  question." 

•*  Well — ^well,  women  are  curious 
beni0i  to  deal  vrith,  and  love  mys- 
tery, observed  Benito,  in  evident 
disappointment.  Then,  suddenly 
looking  up,  he  said, — 

**  La  Palomita  is  at  Madrid!" 

••  Confound  her  I"  excldmed  the 
count.     **  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

**  She  ¥ras  making  inquiries  about 
US  at  ChinchillaV 

"  What  matters  it,  after  all  ?"  said 
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the  count,  with  a  contemptuous  curl 
of  the  lip. 

A  fortnight  had  nearly  elapsed, 
and  the  court  was  on  the  eve  of 
departure  for  the  palace  of  Aran- 
juez ;  still  no  message  came  from  the 
lady,  and  the  count  began  to  think 
himself  foivotten,  and  to  talk  of  re« 
turning  to  Murviedro.  A  royal  birth- 
day, however,  imposed  the  necessity 
of  an  empty  bem  tnanos;  for  no  fete, 
ball,  or  play,  was  ever  permitted 
within  the  royal  palaces.  The  cere- 
mony  was  a  public  homage  paid  to 
the  king  and  royal  family,  and  was 
somewhat  imposing  from  the  number 
of  the  nobility  and  of  officials  who 
were,  of  necessity,  gathered  together 
on  the  occasion,  for  the  attendance  of 
every  one  who  could  possibly  come 
was  expected.  It  was,  besides,  no 
difficult  matter  for  all  those  of  a 
certain  rank  or  station  to  obtain  ad- 
mission into  the  royal  presence  by 
merely  sending  their  names  to  the 
mayor  domo  -  mayor.  A  sudden 
thought  struck  the  count,  that  by 
attending  the  ceremony  he  might, 
perchance,  see  the  lady  on  whom  his 
every  thought  was  fixed ;  and  he  in- 
stantly appued  for  the  necessary  per- 
mission. 


Chapter  IV. 


The  splendour  which  had  formerly 
sorronnded  the  throne  of  Charles  V., 
and  the  austere  grandeur  charac- 
terising the  reign  of  Philip  U.,  still 
continned  to  cast  a  last  ray  of  setting 
lustre  on  the  stately  ceremony  of  the 
he^a  mamos.  The  nousehold  troops, 
in  their  gayest  uniforms,  were  mus- 
tered hefore  the  gates  of  the  palace. 
Halberdiers,  in  double  ranks,  and  in 
lireries  of  gold,  lined  the  passage 
fnun  the  entrance,  up  the  staircase, 
to  the  extensive  Hall  of  Battles.    The 


of  Arragon.    The  lower  part  of  the 
hall  was  filled  with  prelates,  monks, 
and  gentlemen  of  undisputed  descent, 
and  all  were  clothed    in  gorgeous 
attire.    But  a  motive  of  deep  in- 
terest was  agitating  the  bosom  of  the 
Count  of  Peiiaparda,  and  he  tried  to 
pierce  with  his  scrutinising  glance 
through  the  mass  of  the  assembled 
crowd,  and  discover  the  object  of  his 
secret  adoration.      The   unbending 
persons  of  the  ladies,  however,  were 
seated  motionless,  and  with  unaverted 
fftcea.  and  these  he  could  only  see  in 
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h&iiWir  b^f^  tlkfe  king,  irh6  latt- 
sented  him  his  ungloved  hum  M 
kisa;  which  favour  was  likewise  ac- 
eorded  by  the  qneen,  And  eVery 
member  of  the  royal  ikmily. 

When  the  Count  of  PefiApAMft> 
ntune  was  pronounced,  he  advanced 
with  the  custdmary  Salutation  to  th^ 
bevy  of  ladies*  btit  he  fell  kewily 
disappointed  at  not  seeing  among 
them  the  object  of  his  searcn ;  then, 
mechanically,  And  idth  downcast 
eyes,  he  bent  his  knee  before  the 
Idnff  and  befbre  the  queen,  when, 
sdddehly,  he  paused,  his  heart  beat^ 
his  fhune  shook,  his  legs  tremblea, 
his  senses  wandei^,  and  he  knelt, 
Without  dftrinff  to  sully  with  his  lipS 
the  small  and  beautiful  white  hand 
whksh  wbs  eittended  towid^  him  by 
Louise  of  Orleans,  the  yotithftd  wi- 
dow of  the  king,  Louis  I*,  and  the 
dowager  queen  of  SpaiUt 

She  blushed  stightly*  but  no  othei* 
mark  of  emotion  escaped  her;  Het 
eamaitrA"  mayor,  the  Duchess  of 
Montellano,  who  Was  standing  be-» 
hind  her,  turned  pale,  and  her  rigid 
and  wrinkled  fkce  was  soott  hidden 
behind  her  huge  fAh.  Don  Pabl<) 
had  reco^ised  her  tdso. 

How  he  got  away  from  the  royal 
presence  he  scarcely  knew,  he  felt 
perfectly  stunned.  Benito  Romero 
waited  for  him  at  the  first  gate,  and, 
ttom  the  (iount*s  appearance^  he  ex- 
pected some  annoimcemeut  of  suc- 
cess. 

"  Holloa !— Don  Pablo !  —  Btop ! " 
CHed  the  painter,  clutching  his  arm, 
fbr  he  was  rushing  along  the  alley 
Without  perceiring  nim ;  "  I  am  cer- 
tain you  nave  seen  her  " 

Don  Fablo  stopped  short  With  a 
bewildered  look. 

"  Yes-^yes,"  he  stammered  forth. 


<^iit  ■u^^ 


tad  the  mfj^e^  Will  be  iredfilkd. 
But)  egad,  talking  of  the  propheey 
nemhidfl  me  that  La  dionkiia  was 
ibis  mortifaig  «l  Ch^  gates  of  liie 
Bscurial.'' 

Don  Pablo  and  his  friend  wan- 
dered till  dusk  about  the  park.  As 
they  were  returning^  and  had  reached 
the  firtt  ettttaiR^  the  peimn  6tHn 
Whom  he  had  received  the  misrive 
containing  the  directions  as  14  the 
ifbnks*  ^arm,  again  suddaily  prc- 
lented  himself,  plaeed  in  hia  hand  a 
folded  baper^  ahd  as  suddenly  dis- 
app^ttm  The  paper  oMitaiiied  these 
words: — 

"  At  midnight —  on  the  grand  tamoe. 
There  will  be  a  silken  ladder  froia  the 
third  window  of  tlie  first  story*     Mount !  *' 

"  This  Will  be  a_perilou8  under, 
taking,"  obsetted  miitdi  ••in  the 
toyal  apartmehte.  May  your  eood 
angel  hare  Jrou  in  flaffe  keeptdg! 
However,  I  will  nerer  desert  yoa, 
and,  since  I  cannot  accompany  j^  I 
will  see  you  entet,  and  thai  hide 

Xlf  in  th^  gaiden  to  await  your 
n." 

For  this  Mnd  dflfer  the  codnt  shorft 
him  (k>lrdiallt  by  the  hand. 

It  was  within  a  quarter  of  an  hnnr 
of  midnight^  and  tne  Queen  Louise 
was  seated  in  her  bedchamber  with 
the  Duchess  of  Montellano.  The 
windows  bf  this  apartment  looked 
into  one  of  the  interior  courts  Uf  the 
palace^  the  blinds  and  eurtdns  were 
carefully  and  closely  drtiwn  down. 
Accordmg  to  custom^  the  asafkta  Had 
iSai'ried  away  the  garments  whidh  She 
had  taken  ofi;  and  sh«  was  aitit^  hi 
a  robe  of  White  satitt^  d¥e?  Whidi 
was  flung  an  amtda  ^miwL  At  times 
She  looked  at  the  hand  nf  the  eloek 
morittff  slowly  ovei*  the  dial,  and 
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Qa  01^  ItiW  thjr  tiMHtttar,  Iw  will  be 
there." 

TIm  diMhtil,  pik  and  trvUbliBg, 
jnm  comitiiig  the  beads  of  her  roial^* 

^  fieaven  prciervo  me  F*  die  ija* 
cidftted,  "^  what  a  littiatkml  Would 
that  jour  majes^  had  allowed  tne  to 
dtaw  up  the  ladder!*' 

**  The  thne  ibr  fear  and  eentplei  ii 
paat,"  aaid  the  qtleen^  with  firmneie. 
«  TVTiat  fearest  thou  ?" 

"  What  fear  I  ?"  repHed  the  duch- 
eas,  with  a  shudder ;  *'  your  mi^esty 
anrelj  ieea  toy  ntnation.  A  Inan  td 
enter  my  bedehamber  bj  the  win* 
dowl" 

•*  Who  will  know  aiiy  thing  about 
tt^  dndieBB  ?**  asked  the  queen.  '^  Ba« 
nkh  eyery  £ear,  thou  seest  how  eidm 
I  am^  how  very  cahn  I  ** 

KererthefeiB)  a  tivmor  was  yisible 
oyer  her  firames  i^  ^th  fidtering 
•Itqpa  dte  trayeiM  the  large  apart* 
BUBiit  between  her  chamber  and  that 
of  the  camaiera-mayor.  All  was 
hushed  in  repose ;  the  apartments  of 
the  king  werd  as  silent  as  the  oellft  of 
the  monks. 

The  queen  looked  forth,  leaning 
orer  the  balcony.  The  night  was 
dark^  a  mass  of  elouds  hung  thieat« 
cniiig  in  the  distant  horison^  a  fow 
stars  sent  thehr  scant  and  struggling 
beams  through  the  risen  vapours^ 
and  were  giving  way  to  the  approach*- 
ing  storm  from  the  Guadarrama 
Mountains.  The  gusts  of  Wind  were 
answered  by  the  creaking  of  the 
weathercocks  from  the  towers  of  the 
tialaee*  As  midniffht  sounded  fhmi 
the  great  elock  of  the  church,  foot- 
steps were  heard  along  the  terraee, 
when  the  sentinel  cried  out, — 

•♦  Who  goes  there?" 

A  light  gleamed  at  a  distance,  and 
a  Twe  replied, — 

**Theni«ht-round!" 


But  her  answer  was  a  piei^g 
shriek,  and  a  call  to  Fepe,^^ 

"HiUiet-^  hither,  my  good  and 
fidthftil  Fe^  come  to  thy  sister's 
rescuer 

The  idiot  drew  his  long  knifo, 
and  ran  from  the  eiid  of  the  terrace, 
where  he  had  lain  concealed,  and 
Don  Pablo  drew  his  sword.  Thero 
was  a  bare  mcmient  of  silence,  then  a 
loUd^  hoarse,  unearthly  sound  of 
human  agony,  and  a  dead,  heavy  faU ; 
fit  the  same  mstant  there  was  a  shot 
fired  by  the  senthiel.  On  this  the 
halbermsrs  rushed  in  a  mass  pell-mell 
from  the  guard-house,  and  many 
lights  were  visible  along  the  grand 
terrace.  Only  one  window  was  found 
dpen,  and  from  it  depended  a  ladder 
of  silken  cord)  by  which  was  lying 
the  dead  body  m  Fepe  Cojuelo;  a 
little  fkrther  off  stood  Don  Pablo, 
wounded  in  the  arm ;  while  the  gipsy 
girl  stood  between  him  and  the  lad« 
der  with  extended  arms,  as  if  barring 
his  passage ;  and  Benito  Bomero  on 
the  first  steps  of  the  terrace  petrified 
with  horror. 

The  three  were  seized^  and  the 
officer  of  that  quarter,  labouring 
under  his  heavy  responsibility,  sent 
to  awaken  the  prior  of  the  Escurial, 
and  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
night-guard.  The  queen  and  her 
oamarera-mayor  had  sought  shelter 
in  the  royal  bedchamber.  The  queen 
was  sunk  in  the  depth  of  mental 
anguish,  the  duchess  was  giving  vent 
to  a  flood  of  tears,  though  she  en- 
deavoured to  suppress  her  sobs,  lest 
thi^  should  be  heard  by  the  asa&ta 
and  maids  in  attendance,  who  were  in 
the  adjoining  room.  At  length  the 
queen  said,— 

"  Thou  hast  lost  thy  senses,  Mon- 
^tellano.  Dost  think  that  I  will 
tthandon  thee  ?    I  carejjot,  by  Hea- 
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The  queen  sat  mnsiiig  and  won- 
dering who  could  have  been  the 
woman  that  had  followed  and  be- 
trayed Don  Pablo.  At  daybreak  she 
ordered  the  duchess  to  her  chamber, 
and  called  for  her  asafata. 

"  Molina,"  said  she,  "  what  is  the 
hour?" 

*'  Six  o*clock,  madam,**  answered 
the  asafata ;  '*  your  maiesty  can  hear 
the  first  sound  of  the  Ave  Maria.'* 


""  I  wish  to  attend  the  firat  mafls," 
said  the  queen. 

^  The  Reverend  Father  AgriUo 
officiates  this  morning.  Has  your 
majesty  any  other  ord^  ?** 

"No,*'  replied  the  queen,  "you 
may  leave  me.** 

The  poor,  heart-broken  qae&i  cast 
herself  upon  her  bed,  and  an  boor 
was  spent  amid  tiie  bitterness  of  tears. 


Chaptbb  V. 


After  mass,  on  the  same  morning 
King  Philip  was   seated  with   hu 

Sueen  in  his  usual  chamber  of  au- 
ience.  His  body  was  thin  and 
mea^]e,  his  clothes  were  shabby  and 
ill  i^justed, — in  fact,  the  meanest 
servant  in  the  palace  would  have 
scorned  such  an  attire.  He  wore 
across  his  breast  the  cordon  Meu^  and 
the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  was 
appended  to  a  dirty  red  riband,  which 
hun^  around  his  neck.  His  thin  and 
straight  hair  fell  over  the  greasy 
collar  of  his  coat.  He  was  ill  at  ease, 
and  kept  changing  his  position  every 
minute  in  a  large  arm-chair,  whicn 
was  surcharged  with  pillows.  His 
whole  appearance  prov^  that  he  was 
suffering  under  one  of  his  usual  fits  of 
hypochondriacism,  and  he  presented  a 
much  apter  resemblance  of  the  ma- 
lade  imaginaire  than  the  grandson  of 
Louis  le  Grand,  and  the  undisputed 
king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  Isa- 
bels Famese  sat  in  silence  by  his 
side.  Presently  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  royal  chamber  drew  asunder 
the  double  silk  curtains,  which  served 
the  purpose  of  a  door,  and  appeared 
awaiting  the  orders  of  the  kin^,  who 
never,  however,  raised  even  his  eyes. 
"  Sire,**  said  the  queen,  in  an  under 
tone, "  you  have  commanded  the  pre- 


kmd  of  rival.  She  hated  her  because 
she  was  beautifhl,  because  she  was 
popular,  because  the  crowds  of  Ma- 
drid when  they  saw  her  ahouted 
"  Viva  la  Franc^sita  I  **  as  they  for- 
merly  had  cried,  on  seeing  the  Idi^s 
first  queen,  "Viva  la  Sabozana!" 
while  not  a  vdce  greeted  her  i^ 
pearance,  not  only  because  she  was 
personally  dislikea,  but  because  she 
was  an  Italian,  and  an  object  for  the 
national  antipathy  of  all  true  Span- 
iards. 

The  duchess  entered  with  a  pro- 
found reverence,  but  so  tremUed  in 
every  limb  that  she  could  with  diffi- 
culty stand.  Isabella  Famese  looked 
at  her  for  a  moment,  then  turned  her 
head  away,  that  the  other  might  re- 
gain a  bttle  composure.  At  that 
moment  a  light,  buoyant  step  was 
heard  in  the  adjoining  apartment, 
and  forth  came  through  the  curtains 
the  sylphlike  figure  of  Loune  (tf 
Orleans.  She  had  the  right  of  en- 
trance at  her  will.  The  two  queens 
cast  on  each  other  a  silent  ^anoe  of 
haughty  defiance.  The  ki^  smiled 
gracioiuly  on  his  daughter-in-laVs 
entrance,  for  she  was  an  especial  fii- 
vourite.  The  queen's  anger  rose, 
but,  curbing  it,  she  turned  to  Philip, 
with  assumed  blandness  of  manner. 
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dnchen  beguiy  ^rhh  trembling  lips 
and  hands,  to  read  an  ill-digested  re- 
port, drawn  up  hj  the  captain  of  the 
niglit,  and  the  prior  of  the  Hiero- 
Domites.  Louiscf  appeared  somewhat 
more  at  ease  when,  after  a  preamble 
of  a  couple  of  pages,  she  came  to  the 
following  passage : — 

*'  And,  under  the  laid  open  window, 
and  close  by  the  ladder  of  silken  cord, 
the  leaden  ends  of  which  touched  the 
terrace,  was  found  the  dead  body  of  a 
man,  who  was  deformed,  and  in  ragged 
attire." 

The  duchess  finished  the  report, 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Count 
of  Penaparda  and  Benito  Romero  had 
been  questioned  after  their  arrest, 
but  they  had  preserved  an  obstinate 
silence.  The  gipsy  girl,  however, 
who  had  also  been  arrested,  had 
strongly  decUred  that  that  cavalier 
with  whom  she  was  confronted  was 
going  up  the  ladder  to  attend  an 
assignation  of  love.  It  added,  that 
the  cords  of  the  ladder,  being  fixed  to 
the  window  of  the  bedchamber  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  highest  ladies 
of  the  court,  fully  confirmed  the 
girFs  testimony. 

"  Madame  de  Montellano,**  said 
Isabella  Famese,  with  a  severe  aspect, 
^  appearances  are  altogether  against 
you.  Sfetik^  if  you  can,  in  your 
vindication.  The  king  will  not  has- 
tily condemn.  Tell  the  whole  truth. 
I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  that  what 
you  luive  to  say  may  justify  your 
conduct.** 

The  camarera-mayor  turned  an 
imploring  look  towards  her  mistress, 
and  for  a  moment  her  hopes  re- 
vived, as  she  saw  Louise  rising  ivith 
the  purpose  of  declaring  her  attend- 
ant's innocence,  for  she  £id  promised, 
if  necessary,  to  do  so.  But  the  hu- 
miliation m  the  presence  of  Isabella 
Famese  was  too  much,  and  she  sunk 
back  on  a  seat  in  one  of  the  window 


treat  in  your  fkrour  his  mi^iesty*s 
indulgence.  Gracious  Powers!  in 
what  times  do  we  live,  in  whose  vir- 
tue can  we  confide,  when  she,  who 
for  ten  years  has  been  a  widow,  and 
has  never  been  even  suspected  of 
harbouring  a  wish  for  marriage,  and 
was  thougnt  the  pattern  of  all  de- 
corum, should  have  fallen  so  low? 
Know,  at  all  events,  that  the  object 
of  your  love  has  incurred  the  penalty 
of  death  for  having  endeavoured 
to  enter  clandestinely  a  royal  resi- 
dence.** 

A  low  sob  was  heard  fWmi  the 
embrasure  where  the  young  queen 
was  seated.  The  eves  of  her  rival 
sparkled,  and  her  thin  lips  were  ex- 
panded into  a  smile  of  triumph. 

"  Rise,  madam,**  said  Isabella,  in  a 
haughty  tone ;  *^  the  king  will  shortly 
deign  to  let  you  know  his  royal 
pleasure.**  Then,  turning  round,  she 
whispered  audibly  into  FhUip*8  ear, — 

"  Sire,  the  young  girl  whom  your 
miyesty  desired  shomd  be  brought 
into  your  presence  must,  by  this 
time,  be  without.  Is  it  your  royal 
wish  that  she  should  enter  ?** 

The  king  was  lying  back  in  his 
chair,  with  his  legs  crossed,  and  his 
eves  closed.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a 
slumber,  but  he  slighUy  nodded  his 
head  in  assent,  without  opening  his 
eyes  or  changing  his  position. 

An  officer  of  the  Guards,  foUowed 
by  two  halberdiers,  brought  forward 
La  Palomita  to  the  door.  She  came 
boldly  forward,  and  with  unquailing 
look  and  eye.  She  cast  a  glance  of 
curiosity  around  the  apartment,  think- 
ing that  the  shabbily  attired  indi- 
viaual  in  the  chair  was  some  second- 
rate  secretary,  and  litUe  dreaming 
that,  in  the  stiff  lady  beside  him,  she 
beheld  her  most  Catholic  majes^. 
The  queen  had  neither  pearls  braid- 
ing her  hair,  nor  jewels  round  her 
neck.  She  wore  a  simple  robe  of 
black  satin,  her  head  was  decorated 
with  English  pomt  lace,  which  fell 

1^..  ^«rA»  Ua.  <Ak<Mi    -arKitftli  imui  much 
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mtn  hat  been  foiuid    Was  he  tl^ 

hUBbaod,*-4h J  htothet  r 

"  It  wia  Pepe  Cojudo,*"  exdaim^ 
the  gipA7  gin,  biirstiiig  into  team* 
"^  He  waa  1117  adopted  brother.  He 
died  in  mjr  defence  1  but  my  true 
knife  pieroed  the  atm  of  the  Count 
ofPeSapardar 

"  Ha  I  thou  knowest  the  Count  of 
FeSaparda,'*  aaid  Uie  queen.  ''  Dost 
thou  Know  that  he  attempted  to  en- 
ter the  royal  apaltmenta  P 

"  Yeti  madam,  **  answered  the  girL 
**  He  was  scaling  the  window  to  visit 
his  mistrtsa^  one  of  the  high  hidies  of 
the  oourt»  I  haye  followed  him 
and  seen  all — the  infkmous  wretch  t 
Would  to  God  and  our  Lady  that  he 
were  punished  I" 

^^^d  this  lady/*  demanded  the 
queen^   ^'doet  thou  know  who  she 

*'  No»  madatn*  I  have  never  seen 
her/*  replied  the  gipey,  *'and  yet  I 
would  know  her  among  a  thousand  I" 

''Well,  then,"  asked  Isabella, 
pobting  to  the  duchess,  "  is  that 
the  lady  r 

La  fid<Mnita  turned  her  eves  to- 
wards the  duchess  and  exdaimed, 
««WhatI  that  respectable,  staid- 
looking  lady  the  mistress  of  the 
Count  of  PeBaparda  I  Ke  ver ;  it  is 
&lser 

Scarcely  had  tliese  words  been 
pronounced  when  she  beheld  the  pale 
face  and  light  hair  of  the  Queen 
Louise.  For  a  moment  ^e  hesi- 
tated, then  running  towards  her,  and 
seizing  her  by  the  arm,  ^e  cried  out, 
''  Behold  the  mistress  of  the  Count  of 
PeiiapiMrdar* 

The  kinff  started  from  his  slum- 
bering position,  the  Queen  Louise 
rush^  towards  him  and  fell  down 


btrdieri  entered  the  royal  apartmoit 
Tixe  king  with  his  fin£er  pointed  at 
the  gipsy.  ''That  giri,**  said  he,  in 
a  halvh  grathig  tone,  "  is  mad ;  con- 
duet  her  instantly  to  the  hoepbal  of 
the  lunatics  r 

The  terrible  mandate  was  without 
appeaL  The  girl  cried,  imploied, 
struggled ;  all  was  in  vain,  away  she 
was  dragged  to  the  publio  mad- 
house. 

The  king  ftll  back  hi  hie  chak, 
then,  slighUy  turning  to  the  eama- 
rera- mayor,  said,  "Tliere  is  matter 
of  great  scandal  abroad,  Madame  of 
Montellano.  I  must  either  repair 
the  mischief  or  punish  the  oaltMits. 
I  will  exercise  my  demency^.  My 
command  is  that  you  eq^uae  the 
Count  ofPeflapardar 

"  Ah,  sire  V  screamed  the  dueheai, 
"  it  is  impossible  (  he  k  but  •  mot 
gentleman-^a  simple  captain  of  ca- 

"  His  marriage,**  said  the  monaith, 
imperatively,  "  will  make  him  ndi, 
and  gain  him  rank,  titles  and  diatine- 
taou.  X  command  it  You  may  re* 
tirer 

The  duchess  retired  with  the  cus- 
tomary salutations. 

"This  insignificant  p^wm,*^  said 
Isabella,  with  a  look  of  euttibg  iroDy, 
"  has  presumed  to  raise  his  eyes  so 
high  tnat  he  will  never  look  down 
with  satisfketion  ob  a  lowly  duchess  T 

Louise  of  Orleans  stopped  her 
tears,  and,  though  on  her  knees, 
turned  to  the  queen,  and  said  reso- 
lutelv,  "He  shall,  madam,  emuse 
the  duchess,  for  I  will  ecmunana  him 
to  do  so.** 


On  the  following  Sunday  the  1 

riage  eemtionj^was  peifOTmed  which 
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OF  THE  RED  IKDIAH* 
BT  BIOBOAM  HAtttfitt. 


l*H3nE  k  a  story  told  of  the  late 
Dick  Martin,  whidi  occurred  fordbly 
to  mj  mind  when  I  paid  my  first 
Tisit  to  the  Ojibbeways.  Dick,  being 
At  Greenwich  fMt,  was  led  by  a  very 
superfluous  Curiosity  tipon  the  part 
of  the  king  in  Connemara,  to  enter  a 
hooth,  Whose  proprietor  proibssed  to 
e^bit  "a  wild  manl"  There,  as-^ 
suredlV)  he  saw  a  venr  wild-looking 
ihditidiial,  with  his  head  and  face 
eorered  With  a  proAiston  of  red, 
shag||y  hair)  a  regular  gUb^  nearly 
nak^  and  with  a  chain  about  hk 
waist.  B^t  Mr.  Martin,  upon  ob- 
serving that  the  savage  seemed  to 
display  towards  him  some  uncouth 
and  tiMasJr  sigtii  of  recognition,  was 
induced  to  etamtue  him  more  closdy, 
And  the  restklt  was  that  he  recognised 
in  the  '^wild  man**  one  of  his  own 
teoatitS)  and  shouted  ont«  with  all  the 
fndigtiation  becoming  a  legislator  in 
ihvotif  of  attimalSf  "Why,  then, 
Flaherty,  you  blackguard  of  the 
world,  what  is  it  you*re  about  there^ 
at  all— ^t  all;  making  a  beast  of 
yotltselfentirely^^tttirelyP"  "Earn* 
ing  the  rent  for  your  honour ! ''  was 
Mti  Flaherty's  propitiatory  and,  to  an 
Irish  landlord,  unanswerable  reply. 
Now,  really,  when  I  firet  ga«ed  on 
these  Indians,  an  impression,  almost 
amounting  to  conviction,  took  pos** 
session  of  my  mind)  to  the  efi^t  that 
the  chieft)  braves,  squaws^  and  child 
befbre  me,  were  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  party  of  "the  finest  peasantry 
on  the  fiiee  of  the  (sarth  '^  (as  Mr. 
O'Oonnell  calls  theni),  who  were  em- 
ployed in  earning  the  rent  for  some 
flinty ->  hearted  Sassenach  landlord. 
As  to  thid  futures  of  ^e  strangers, 
their  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Celtic  Irish  was  most  exact)  most 


mahawk-twirlin^)  andolub-lmmdi8h-» 
ing,  they  could  be  taught  it  all  in  a 
week.  On  examining  the  Ojibbe- 
Ways  more  narrowly,  however^  I  dis- 
covered certain  marks  which  distin- 
guished them  fh)m  the  Oeltic  Irish, 
and  satisfied  me  they  wet«  not  im- 
postors, but  real  Bed  IndianB.  First, 
they  had  those  small  and  delicately 
moulded  hands  And  ftet  Which  the 
Celtic  multitude,  in  Ireland,  at  least, 
can  never  generate  i  and,  secondly, 
the  muscles  of  the  arm  were  so 
slightly  developed  as  to  shew  that 
they  never  haa  been,  at  any  period 
of  their  liveS)  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  manual  labour.  This  clearly 
proved  that  they  were  not  the  in- 
digenous offspring  of  the  island  of 
samts,  though,  if  some  antiquaries  be 
Correct,  they  may  boast  a  common 
oHgin,  namely,  mm  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, and  this  would  account  for  the 
precise  shnilarlty  in  the  cast  and 
style  of  the  ftatures,  and  contour  of 
countenance.  Having  now  dismissed 
all  scruples  about  the  authenticity  of 
the  perlormers,  I  set  about  consider- 
ing them  curiously.  The  men  were 
sufficiently  dean  built,  but  not  tall 
or  muscular,  nor,  apparently,  either 
very  strong  or  very  active.  Strip 
them  of  Uieir  weapons,  and  Deaf 
Burke  would  "  double-up"  the  six  of 
them  in  three  minutes.  Give  them 
their  war-dubs  only^  ai«l  one  Anglo- 
Irish  Tipperary  boy  would  make 
short  Work  of  them  with  his  black- 
thorn stick.  In  a  word,  iudgmg 
frwn  All  I  have  reafl)  and  the  por- 
traits and  accounts  thereof  I  have 
seen  in  Catlin's  and  Pritchard^s  books, 
and  elsewhere*  I  should  say  thai  they 
are  far  from  favourable  specimens  of 
the  Red  Indian.  The  most  stalwwt 
«>Ti<i  YiPttfwhnilt  ammimt  them  is  the 
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his  boundless  pndrie,  or  in  the  gloom 
of  his  primeval  forest,  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent personage,  in  his  effect  upon 
our  nerves  and  senses,  from  an  Indian 
exhibiting  for  hire  on  a  platform  in 
the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadm}r.  There, 
the  war-paint,  which  on  his  native 
soil  might  well  render  his  aspect  ter- 
rific in  the  eyes  of  the  beholder,  is 
simply  an  accession  to  his  natural 
uglmess ;  there  his  whoops  and  yells 
are  any  thing  but  appalling. 

The  Chip-pe-ways,  or  Ojibbeways 
(the  difference  is  only  in  the  spellii]^, 
the  sound  being  the  same  in  the 
guttural,  though  soft  and  not  un- 
musical, pronunciation  of  an  Indian), 
are,  according  to  Catlin,  a  very  nu- 
merous tribe,  a  tribe  some  15,000 
or  20,000  strong,  inhabiting  a  vast 
tract  of  country  on  the  southern 
shores  of  Lake  Superior,  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  and  the  Athabasca,  ex- 
tending a  great  wa^  into  the  British 
territories,  and  residing  in  skin  and 
burk  lod^.  Our  visitors,  however, 
belong  to  a  band  seated  on  the  east- 
ern shore  of  Lake  Huron.  The  two 
chiefs  (the  Peace-Chief,  or  Sachem, 
and  the  War-Chief)  are  said  to  be 
chiefs  of  this  band,  and  it  is  not,  as 
many  suppose,  pretended  on  their 
behalf  that  they  are  chiefs  of  the 
tribe.  They  are  of  the  race  of  the 
Algonquin  Chippeways,  as  contra- 
distingubhed  on  the  map  from  the 
Chippeways  seated  beside  Lake  Su- 
perior. They  are  located  in  our  ter- 
ritory, and  are,  moreover,  we  are 
informed  in  the  advertisements,  loyal 
subjects  of  Queen  Victoria.  It  is 
true  that  of  the  general  body  of  In- 
dians in  Upper  Canada,  and  espe- 
cially of  a  band  of  this  nation  seated 
near  Montreal,  Lord  Sjrdenham 
speaks  in  no  very  complimentary 
manner,  whether  as  r^;ard8  the 
chastity  of  the  women  or  the  honesty 
of  the  men.    He  says : — 


I  cannot  determine,  but  certainlj  their 
works  will  not.  They  have  acquired  the 
moBt  disgusting  rices  of  civiKsed  liie, 
and  none  of  its  refinements  or  adrantaees. 
They  should  be  amalgamated  with  white 
men,  aod  not  separated  if  they  are  not  to 
live  in  their  wild  state.  I  have  n  Tillage 
of  them  eight  miles  from  here  (Mon- 
treal), a  perfect  pest,  and  the  most  de- 
baached,  idle,  and  qoarrelsome  set  of 
men  and  women  in  the  country.  The 
attempt  has  every  where  £uled." 

No  doubt  the  poor  Indians  have 
become  debased  and  debauched  by 
their  intercourse  with  white  men 
wherever  this  has  taken  place,  and  in 
the  exact  proportions  of  its  frequency, 
magnitude,  and  duration.  We  agree, 
moreover,  with  Lord  Sydenham,  in 
the  opinion  that  the  attempt  should 
be  encouraged  to  amalgamate  them 
with  the  better  dasses  of  white 
men,  and  thus,  in  the  first  instance, 
rescue  them  from  the  pollution  to 
which,  in  their  separate  state  as  a 
band  or  tribe  of  a  distinct  people, 
they  are  exposed  fh>m  the  influence 
of  that  only  class  of  white  men  who 
thus  hold  intimate  communication 
with  them,  and  who,  being  themselves 
the  veriest  and  vilest  wretches  that 
ever  disgraced  the  human  form, 
visit  the  Indians  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cheating  and  plundering 
thein,  and  who,  in  the  means  to 
which  they  resort  in  furtherance  of 
this  end,  practise  all  the  devices 
which  the  enemy  of  mankind  can 
possibly  employ  tnrough  the  agency 
of  chosen  servants,  besides,  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  this.  The 
blood  of  the  Ked  Indian  brings  with 
it  no  taint  physical,  or  moral,  or  in- 
tellectual,— ^real  or  imaginary.  Even 
the  Americans  of  the  United  States, 
the  most  ftstidious  persons  in  the 
world  about  caste,  frran  reasons  con- 
genital, personal,  and  political  easily 
percdved,  and  not  from  reasons  re- 
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down  hy  bis  lordship  with  respect  to 
demi-,  or,  rather,  to  adopt  the  pnrase- 
ology  of  music,  semi-demiociyilised 
Indums. 

Indeed,  the  men  have  the  air 
and  bearmff  of  simple,  honest,  good- 
natured  fellows;  and  the  women 
look  as  chilly  as  icicles.  It  struck 
me,  too,  that  the  men  displayed  very 
little  of  that  dignity  and  gravity  of 
demeanour  whicn  I  was  prepared  to 
expect,  especially  in  Indian  chiefs. 
On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  be 
cheerful,  mirth-loving  individuals, 
without  any  strong  sense  of  pride  or 
personal  importance.  Some  pass- 
ages, too,  in  their  visit  to  their  Great 
Mother,  at  Windsor  Castle,  are  little 
calculated  to  establish  in  their  in- 
stance that  character  for  sagacity  and 
nice  discrimination  with  respect  to 
the  rank  and  qualities  of  persons 
brouffht  under  their  observation  for 
which  all  writers  have  given  the 
American  Indians  credit  It  is  said 
that  the  trick  played  off  in  the 
Italian  opera  of  Ctnderella  never 
could  be  attempted  successfully  upon 
an  Indian.  Yet  those  worthies,  we 
are  told,  took  very  little  notice  of 
Prince  Albert;  were  not  in  the  least 
smitten  with  a  sense  of  his  royal 
highnesses  grace  or  dignity,  confeired 
no  name  on  him  hner  their  usual 
practice;  while  their  admuration  of 
Sykes,  the  porter,  was  unbounded, 
and  the  a|>pellation  with  which  they 
adorned  him  was  as  splendid  as  his 
livery.  Thus  it  would  seem,  we  can 
only  conclude,  their  appreciation  of 
men  was  guided  by  the  same  princi- 
ples as  prevail  in  the  estimation  of 
prize-ammals  at  a  cattle-show  :  in  a 
word,  that  they  were  individually  a 
sort  of  trans- Atlantic  Lord  Spencers.* 
Through  their  spokesman,  however, 
the  war-chief,  they  were  proftise  in 
their  expressions  of  devotion  and 
loyalty  to  their  Great  Mother ;  who 
was  informed,  amongst  other  things, 
by  the  orator,  that  he  and  the  other 


tish  banners  by  the  side  of  the  re« 
nowned  Tecumth^  If  they  did, 
they  fought  by  the  side  of  a  very 
great  warrior  and  a  very  jKreat  man. 
But  of  him  more  hereafter.  The 
Hector  of  his  country  is  not  to  be 
disposed  of  by  a  passing  notice. 

We  have,  however,  made  a  great 
omission,  which  we  hasten  to  re- 
medy. While  speaking  of  the  Oiib- 
beways  themselves,  we  neglected  to 
say  one  word  about  the  interpreter, 
— an  omission  the  more  elaring  be- 
cause the  eyes  of  all  London  are  now 
upon  him,  inasmuch  as  he  has  lately 
united  himself  in  the  bands  of  holy 
wedlock  to  a  countrywoman  of  ours, 
a  Miss  Haines,  of  Somers  Town,  a 
young  lady,  according  to  the  report- 
ers at  the  interesting  ceremony,  wnich, 
by  the  way,  took  place  at  St  Martin's 
in  the  Fields,  of  some  property,  and 

rt  personal  attractions.  Well  I 
might,  so  far  as  the  physique 
goes,  have  done  worse,  for  the  inter- 
preter is  a  "  marvellous  proper  man," 
—  much  the  tallest  and  best  built  of 
the  party,  and,  withal,  youthful,  and 
evidently  of  a  frank,  gay,  and  dS- 
honnaire  disposition.  He  is  what  is 
termed  on  the  American  continent  a 
baiit'brulS, — the  ofl&prin^  of  an  In- 
dian mother  by  a  French  father,  or, 
rather,  now  a  French  Canadian  fa- 
ther; and,  certainly,  not  many 
shades  darker  than  the  nugority  of 
Southerns  in  France  proper,  boasting 
his  paternal  race.  Indeed,  not  alone 
in  complexion,  but  in  feature,  he 
might  well  pass  for  a  Burgundian. 
His  appellation  amongst  his  mother's 
tribe,  being  **  done  into  English,"  is 
"The  Strongwind,"  an  ominous 
name,  certainly,  in  a  matrimonial  al- 
liance; but,  we  trust,  nevertheless, 
that  the  course  of  love  may  run 
smooth,  and  unruffled  alike  by  cur- 
tain-breezes and  the  curtain-lectures 
which,  upon  such  provocation,  our 
Desdemona  of  Somers  Town  would, 
of  necessity,  feel  imt>elled  to  deliver 
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friend.  And  I  believe  it  is  ^rron, 
one,  by  the  way,  who  knew  not  a  lit* 
t}e  about  the  lex,  observes,*^ 

"  \YomeB,Ul^a  motbi,  are  eyai  can^bt  hj 
§?lare," 

On  his  head  he  wore  a  cap,  snr^ 
mounted  by  iv  proftige  nlmne  of  va- 
rious rich  feathers,  which  9»^Uxt 
*'E»r«^  might  have  envied  in  the 
most  palmy  days  of  Troy  ;  a  the- 
atrical doublet,  secured  by  a  most 
gorgeously  worked  and  ornamented 
bel^ — Orion  might  have  envied 
ikaif  even  after  his  own  had  been 
enskied;  and  a  pair  of  troqisers 
fringed  at  the  seams,  or  guarded 
with  scarlet,  and  of  the  prophet's 
sacred  colour,  which  would  have 
horrified  a  Mohammedan,  and,  for 
sporting  the  like  in  Constantinople, 
as  Anastatius-Hope  relates  an  ai- 
tacM  to  the  French  embassy  was 
once  most  soundly  Imstinadoed.  But 
the  curious  might  desire  to  know 
in  what  language  these  lovers  con* 
ducted  their  respective  wooing  and 
winning  to  so  prosperous  a  close. 
Scarcely  in  French;  for*  though 
Somers  Town  be  the  region  of  board- 
ing-schools, and  ^U  manner  of  in- 
struction therein  d  la  Jprangai9e, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  dia* 
lects  of  the  languf^  spoken  by  a 
demoiselle  of  that  locality,  and  by  a 
cavalier  from  Lake  Huron,  could  be  of 
BO  germane  a  character  as  to  enable  th^ 
speakers  to  render  themselves  mutual- 
ly intelligible.  TheChippewayandthe 
Cockney  topees  were  bpth  alike  out 
of  the  question.  But  the  inquiry  is 
idle.  No  language  is  necessary  but 
the  language  ol^the  eyes,  aided  by 
the  sympathetic  freemasoniy  of  the 
senses  to  which  it  gives  expression. 
To  be  sure,  all  this  is  expiuned  in 
the  second  canto  of  Don  Juan^  in  the 


nMWihMA  a  AJU;p«mfi,Oi  thel 
of  her  ^[perienoe  and  ioftmctkiiia  i 
8h«  knew  no  mora  of  eomietiy  tbso 
than  you,  my  Lady  Daphne ;  or  of 
nnidery   thsji  yoiiy  HadiMii  Flirt. 

"  She  was  all  piire  ignorance  allows. 
And  flew  to  her  yoang  iqate  like  a  yoaar 
bird." 

In  sooth,  the  ease  of  another  gm** 
tieman  from  the  shores  of  the  Horai 
-r-one  of  that  ill-starred  tribe  thai 
either  gave  a  name  to  that  l^e  or  took 
theirs  from  it — and  of  his  beSe  M 
douoe  onm  la  Boim^Brette^  Made-r 
moiselle  de  St.  Yves,  is  mope  nearly 
in  point. 

Noti-een^a-aum,  the  Btrengwiiid 
(it  is  a  bad  wind,  quoth  Mrs,^.,  tiiai 
blows  nobody  good),  is,  doubtless* 

Juite  as  fine  and  frank  a  ihllow  aa 
r'Ligenu.  And  we  are  equally  eer* 
tain  that  the  Basse^Brette  opuld  not 
be  in  the  cottrse  of  her  eottrt4iip 

gU8  (HscreUemeni  vertimu^  t)uMi  Mm 
aines,  the  daughter  of  |be  isiunFer 
and  gilder  of  that  ilk,  evm  ifit  h^^ 
pen^  as  it  very  probably  did,  thet 
she  waa  sul^eeted  to  the  same  s^li 
and  form  of  primitive  wocHQg  m  4? 
St.  FoM,  whereof  the  auHons  ffm 
read  in  the  aiKth  chapt^  of  Voltvire^s 
L'Ingenu,  Hi^km-^  VSrifaUg,  Bui 
the  case,  though  near,  is  not  eicaatly 
in  point,  for  £lngmm  and  his  lady- 
love had  a  common  lawgiwy  in 
which  to  teU  their  love-tain— f|ot  ao 
Mr.  and  Mrs*  SttonguM-  But  I 
remember  a  ease  that  ia  perfectly 
similar,  and  in  which  the  waywwr 
ness  of  woman's  &neiee  was  inove 
euriosly  displayed  The  QcHs-brote 
is  a  fine  slashing  fellow,  but  a  ft^ 
that  &U  witiuQ  my  knowledge  shews 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  »  man 
to  be  so  to  bewitch  ^  woinw*a  heart 
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f  Ferdinaad  of  brutal  atmoiyt 

WB8  a  fineiid  of  mine,  from  whom  I 

took  leoioiii  in  the  Spnilf  h  kngnage. 

He  waa  %  difUngulfhcd  ■oldier  (  had 

fimgfal  aol  only  in  South  Amiwiea, 

bat  thFonghont  the  Peninralar  wat  i 

had  eeen  a  Yift  deal  <tf  many-eolooined 

life  in  all  its  varieties;   and  wm, 

moreorer,  a  man  endowed  by  nature 

with  high  powers.    He  was  of  noble 

birth,  too,  and  very  highly  eonnccted 

hf  nsarriage.     But  a  ieau  gar^on 

1»   had  never  been;  and  now  he 

was  wrinkled  and   grer,  more  by 

toil    and   hardship    and   the  weat 

and  tear  of  climate,  than  age.    Not 

was  he  (^gigantic  stature  or  herdo 

mien.    On  the  contrary,  he  was  be« 

low  the  middle  size ;  and  though  the 

deep  pallor  of  the  ftirrow^  forehead 

and  the  long  face  with  its  Phidian 

noae  and  regular  features,  might  well 

have  been  interesting  to  the  metopo* 

scopist,  and  phyaiogmmust,  they  were 

by  no  means  of  that  character  to 

ezdte  the  love  of  ladies,  who,  it  is 

believed^  &ncv  the  smoothness  and 

the  sheen  sncn  as  paintipg  can  por-r 

tray,  rather  than  the  image  of  the 

intellectual    man   which    sculpture 

alone  can  best  set  fbrth,  and  on  which 

the  reasoningmind  delights  to  ponder. 

The  i>oor  fellow  in  the  course  of  bis 

perqiprin^tions  in  St,  James*s  Park 

oODtrived  to  establish  an  apquaint- 

aoce  with  a  young  and  very  pretty 

woman,  the  daughter  of  a  L<mdon 

merchant,  about  whose  character  our 

old  comedies  talk  so  falsely  and  so 

magniloquently.    She  was,  in  sooth, 

botn  young  and  pretty,  meip9o  teste^ 

for  I  saw  and  had  occasion  to  speak 

to  her.    His  knowledge  of  French 

was  very  slight.      She    could   not 

speak  a  word  of  it,  much  less  of  bis 

native  tongue,  Spanish.    But  yet  a 

correspondence    took    place    which 

passed  through  my  bands  at   the 

daily  lesson,  which  {  watched  as  a 

psveholoffical  curiosity,  and  which  it 


8ur&oe  deolares  his  own  wtmld  prove 
under  like  eircumatanoes.  **K  a 
pretty  woman  will,*'  &c.  says  Charles 
•^— .  But,  to  cut  the  matter  short, 
this  paasage  in  real  life  far  surpaasog 
the  weird  tale  of  Desdonona  and 
OtheUo,  and  m  like  maaner,  too,  it 
was  tragical  in  its  conclusion,  but  on 
this  I  feel  forbid  to  spsak.  Enough, 
too,  about  the  Indian  and  his  bride,  or 
the  French  Canadian,  as  some  will 
insist  that  Mr.  Strongwind  really  is, 
and  the  rather  as  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  (^  nonsense  about  them  in 
the  new^peis.  Some  wag  thought 
the  hoax  embodied  in  the  followmg 
advertisement  worth  throwing  away 
a  pound  upon : — 

"  MADAMS  GADOrrS  4ND  THE  OJIBBEWAY 
I91DIAN8. 

**  Egyptian  Hall,  PheodtUy, 
**  These  intereiting  forei^art  have,  in 
oonsequeiice  of  the  daily  laoreasiog  ia* 
terest  whipb  hse  ^en  shewn  if)  toem, 
and  in  compliance  with  the  ndvice  of  all 
their  friends,  resolved  to  remain  in  Lodv 
don  a  short  time  longer ;  eqd  to-morrow* 
Monday,  the  15th  instant,  and  each  day 
during  the  week,  Madame  Cadotte,  the 
beanuful  and  interesting  bride  of  Not- 
een*a.aum,  Strong- Wind,  the  interpret, 
will  be  presented  to  the  visitors  by  Ah- 
qui.we-s,  ^e  Boy  Chief.  Madams  Ca- 
dotte will  pleasingly  fill  up  the  intervals 
between  the  dances,  £(0.Dy  performiqg 
oq  the  pwnoforte." 

The  newspapers  took  up  this  an- 
nouncement seriously  mi  ^i^pressed 
great  and  proper  disgust  at  such  an 
eichibition.  Whether  the  intention 
was  or  was  not  entertained  it  boots 
not  to  inquire ;  but  if  it  were,  it  has 
been  abandoned,  as  we  oonelude  from 
the  following  very  fiery  and  feroeious 
advertisement  inserted  by  the  indi» 
vidual  who  speculated  in  introdue« 
ing  the  Indiana  to  the  BrltisK 
public :—         p.g.^,^^^  ^y  Google 

f « The  advertiaameBt  whieb  appealed 
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Bat,  to  resume  our  proper  theme ; 
as  to  the  Chippeways  themselves, 
they  have  heen  at  all  times  since  the 
American  continent  was  known  to 
Europeans,  a  warlike,  poweriiil,  and 
distinKoished  tribe,  and,  stranee  to 
tell,  they  preserve  those  general  cha- 
racteristics to  the  present  day.  The 
representatives  of  the  nation  amongst 
us  have  been  treated  with  much,  if 
not  exactly  with  suitable,  distinction. 
To  say  nothing  of  presents  innumer- 
able from  private  persons,  of  blan- 
kets, trinkets,  ana  money,  which 
(Mr.  Catlin  fkils  not  to  inform  the 
spectators)  are  secured  by  them  se- 
verally, each  in  his  separate  chest,  her 
majesty  has  bestowed  upon  them  full 
suits  of  the  royal  Stuart  tartan  plaid, 
with  which,  no  doubt,  they  will  aston- 
ish the  natives  on  their  return  to 
the  shore  of  the  Lake  Huron  ;♦  and 
the  Duke  of  Cambrid^  has  given 
them  a  quantity  of  choice  tobacco 
that  will  one  day  serve  to  enrich  the 
flavour  of  the  indigenous  productions 
of  their  soil,  sunuzckf  hois  rouge^  or 
redwood,  and  segocimack.^    But  we 


have  omitted  hitherto  to  gire  the? 
names  of  these  Oiibbeways.  And 
notwithstanding  Shakspeare's  httfa 
authority  about  the  nothingneas^a 
name,  infineneral  there  happens  to  be 
a  great  deal  in  an  Indian  name,  at 
least  if  it  belongs  to  a  chief  or  brave. 
For  that  by  wmch  the  individual  is 
conunonly  recognised  is  not  confenred 
by  the  accident  of  Inrth  or  caprice, 
but  because  of  some  peculiar  quali- 
ties and  characteristics,  or  drcnm- 
stances  which  distinguish  him  from 
the  human  herd.  This  name,  aooord- 
ingl  V,  has  alwa3rs  reference  eitiier  to 
the  hieroglyphic  of  the  familv  or  to 
the  personal  abilities  or  exploits  of 
the  man.  Such  as  have  signalised 
themselves  either  in  war  or  in  the 
chase,  or  are  possessed  of  some  emi- 
nent qualification,  receive  a  name 
which  serves  to  perpetuate  the  fiune 
of  their  actions  or  to  make  their 
abilities  conspicuous. 

"Thus,"  says  Carrcr,  "the  great 
warrior  of  the  Naadowessies  (Sioox) 
was  named  Ottab-tongoom-liabcap,  or 
the  Great  Father  of  Snakes.     Another 


*  Lucian  tells  a  story  of  a  philosopher  who,  whenever  he  had  a  spite  at  a  man  and 
wanted  to  ruin  him,  used  to  make  him  a  present  of  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  We  trust 
that  her  majes^'s  gift  may  not  prove  as  fatal  as  we  learn  this  ill-meaning  donor's 
generally  turned  out  to  be.  Yet  there  is  a  story  in  Callings  book  which  we  hope  may 
not  prove  prophetic  of  tliedoom  of  our  visitors  if  they  return  in  their  Scottish  costume 
of  many  colours  and  indulge  in  the  usual  loquacity  of  travellers.  Wi-jan-jon,  a  dis- 
tinguished brave  of  the  As-eiu-ne-boins,  who  returned  from  Washington  in  the  uni- 
form of  an  American  colonel,  was  condemned  for  this  and  for  being  a  liar,  and  killed 
in  consequence  of  the  incredible  stories  he  told  about  the  whites. 

t  As  many  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  patrons  of  the  fragrant  weed  apoBtropbised 
by  Lord  Byron  as  o  *-         r 

"  Sublime  tobacco,  that  from  east  to  west 
Soothes  the  tar's  labours  and  the  Turkman's  rest," 
I  will  quote  from  Carver's  Travel*  some  account  of  those  Indian  adjuncts  to  its  use. 
He  says,  "Sumach  likewise  grows  here  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lakes  Michigan  and 
Huron;  in  great  plenty ;  the  leaf  of  which,  gathered  at  Michaelmas,  when  it  turns  red, 
18  much  esteemed  bj  the  natives.  They  mix  about  an  equal  quantity  of  it  with  their 
tobacco,  which  causes  it  to  smoke  pleasantly.  Near  this  lake,  and  indeed  about  all 
the  great  lakes,  is  found  a  kind  of  willow,  termed  by  the  French  bois  rouge,  in  English 
red  wood.  Its  bark  when  only  of  one  year's  growth  is  of  a  fine  scarlet  colour,  and  ap- 
pears  very  beautiful ;  but  as  it  grows  older  it  turns  into  a  mixture  of  grey  and  red. 
The  stalks  of  this  shrub  grow  many  of  them  toeether  and  rise  to  the  height  of  six  or 
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cbief  WM  called  Honahptwjatin,  which 
means  a  awift  roniier  orer  the  moantaina. 
And  when  thej  adopted  me  a  diief 
MDongst  them  tliej  named  me  Shejbajg^, 
which  atgnifiei  a  writer,  or  a  person  that 
is  curious  in  making  hieroglyphics,  as 
they  saw  me  often  writing." 

Carrcr  observes  (p.  378), — 

"  The  children  of  the  Indians  are  aU 
waya  diatioffniahed  by  the  name  of  their 
mother ;  and  if  a  woman  marries  aereral 
hnabands,  and  has  issue  by  each  of  them, 
they  are  all  called  after  her.  The  reason 
they  give  for  this  is,  that  as  their  offiqiriog 
are  indebted  to  their  ftther  for  their 
souls,  the  invisible  part  of  their  essence, 
and  to  the  mother  for  their  corporeal  and 
apparent  part,  it  is  more  rational  they 
should  be  distingaished  by  the  name  of 
the  latter,  from  whom  they  indubitably 
derire  their  being,  than  by  that  of  the 
£itber  to  which  a  doubt  might  sometimes 
ariae  whether  they  are  jnsUy  entitled." 

The  same  high  anUiority  also 
states,— 

"  There  are  some  ceremonies  made  use 
of  by  the  Indiana  at  the  imposition  of  the 
name,  and  it  is  coosiderea  by  them  as  a 
matter  of  great  importance ;  but  what 
these  are  1  never  could  learn,  through 
the  secrecy  obserred  on  the  occasion.  I 
only  know  that  it  is  usually  giren  when 
the  children  hare  passed  the  state  of  in- 
fancy." 

We  also  learn  from  him  that  be- 
side the  name  of  the  animal  by  which 
every  nation  and  tribe  is  denominated, 
there  are  others  that  are  personal, 
and  which,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, thev  derive  from  their  mo- 
ther. The  chiefs  are  also  distinguished 
by  a  name  that  has  either  some 
reference  to  their  abilities,  or  to  the 
hieroglyphic  of  their  families,  and 
these  are  acquured  after  they  have 
arrived  at  manhood. 

It  is  not  difficult,  from  what  has 


been  above  said,  to  perceive  that  each 
individaal  Indian  is  as  carefully  dis- 
tinguished by  his  appellations  fhmi 
every  other  individual  of  his  own 
tribe  as  well  as  from  those  of  others 
as  a  dtixen  of  ancient  Athens,  though 
the  process  be  different;  and  that 
persons  who  win  renown  in  any 
of  the  recognised  paths  to  Fame, 
—  such  as  hunting,  oratory,  di- 
plomacy, war,  or  medicine  (accord- 
vag  to  the  signification  of  Uie  term 
when  applied  to  the  practices,  cus- 
toms, and  superstitions  of  the  Indians, 
and  of  which  more  hereafter),  ac- 
quires a  life-use  of  a  name  oorre- 
cmonding  to  the  agnomen  of  the  old 
Bomans.  I  say  a  life-use,  because 
the  name  is  not  transmitted  to  the 
descendants.  For  example,  the  son 
of  the  renowned  Tecumth^,  who  I 
believe  still  continues  to  receive  a 
pension  from  the  British  government, 
bears  no  appellation  wnich  would 
render  him  conspicuous  as  the  son  of 
such  a  sire,  as  a  Roman  would  who 
descended  from  Corvinus  or  Tor- 
quatus.  Thus  though  the  Indians 
are  the  reverse  of  insensible  to  lofty 
birth,  the  great  distinction  amongst 
them  is  founded  on  personal  merit. 
Nowhere  is  the  feeling  of  Juvenal 
more  strongly  entertained  than 
amongst  this  people : — 

*'  Malo  tibi  pater  sit  I'bersites,  dummodo 

tu  sis 
^acids,    similem,   Vulcaniaque    arma 

capessas, 
Quam    te    Ihersitffi    similem    producat 

Achilles.*' 

All  our  visitors,  however,  boast, 
of  course,  the  agnomen ;  and  their 
glories  and  honours  are,  in  the  ad- 
vertisement, heralded  forth  as  fol- 
lows:— 


"  The  Names  of  the  Indiani. 

'  Ah-que-we-zaints    The  BoyChief.    Aged  75  Years.  ^^T^ 

Pat.au.na-qnot.a-wee.be.  The  Driving  Cloud— War  Chief.    Agef^glC 
We-ni8b.kaw.ee.be Flying  Gull. 
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inff  of  the  hngunstes  of  the  loctiaii 
trU)e8,  makes  tbe  following  obterra* 
tions: — 

'<  The  principal  laofpuaffea  of  the  ngtivei 
of  North  America  may  oe  divided  into 
four  daiMi,  aa  they  coaiitt  of  auch  aa  ait 
made  use  of  by  the  natioM  of  the  Iroquois 
tovrarda  the  eattani  parts  of  it,  tbe  Cbip* 
pewm  or  Algonldas  to  the  north-iWeftty 
the  Naadowessies  to  the  west,  and  the 
Cherokees,  Chlokaaaws,  &c,  to  the  south. 
One  or  other  of  these  four  are  used  bj  all 
tbe  Indians  who  inhabit  the  parts  that  lie 
between  tbe  coast  of  Labrador  north,  tbe 
Florid  as  south,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  east, 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
discoveries  hitherto  made,  the  Pacific 
Ooean  on  the  west. . 

*'  But  of  all  these  the  Chippeway  tongue 
appears  to  be  tbe  most  prevailing;  it 
bemg  held  in  suoh  esteem,  that  tbe  chiefs 
of  every  tribe  dwelling  about  the  great 
lakes,  or  to  the  westward  of  these  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  with  those  as  far 
south  as  the  Ohio,  and  as  far  north  as 
Hudson's  Bay,  consisting  of  thirty  dif. 
ferent  tribes,  speak  tbis  language  alone  in 
their  councils,  notwithstanding  each  bas 
a  peculiar  one  of  his  own. 

"  It  will  probably  in  time  become  uni- 
Tersal  among  all  tbe  Indian  nations,  as 
none  of  them  attempt  to  make  excursions 
to  any  ^reat  distance,  or  are  considered 
as  quabfied  to  carry  on  any  negotiation 
with  a  distant  band,  unless  they  have 
acquired  the  Chippeway  tongue. 

"  At  present  besides  the  Chippeways 
■  to  whom  it  is  natural,  tbe  Ottawaws*  tbe 
Saukies,  the  Ottagaumies,  the  Killisti- 
noes,  the  Nipagont,the  bands  about  Lake 
Le  Pleuve,  and  the  remains  of  the  AI- 
fl^onkuu  or  Gens  de  Terre,  all  converse  in 
It  with  some  little  variation  of  dialect ; 
but  whether  it  be  natural  to  these  nations 
or  acquired,  I  was  not  able  to  discover. 
I  am,  bowever,  of  opinion  that  tbe  bar- 
barous and  uncouth  dialect  of  the  Win- 
uebagoes  and  Menomonies,  and  many 
other  tribes,  will  become  in  time  totally 
extinct,  and  this  be  adopted  in  its  stead. 

"  The  Chippeway  tongue  is  not  en- 
cumbered with  any  unnecessary  tones  or 
accents,  neitber  are  there  in  it  any  words 


<'  I  have  SMiexed  har^  a  short  teca- 
bulary  of  the  Chippeway  language,  and 
another  of  that  of  the  Naudowessies,  bat 
am  not  able  to  reduce  them  to  tbe  rules 
of  grammar. 

**  Tbe  latter  is  spoken  in  a  soft  accent, 
without  any  guttural  sounds,  so  that  it 
may  be  learnt  with  facility,  and  is  not 
difficulfeitber  to  be  pronounced  or  writ- 
ten. It  is  nearly  as  copious  and  expressive 
as  the  Cbippeway  tongue,  and  is  tne  most 
prevailing  language  of  any  on  the  wesleni 
banks  of  tbe  Mississippi,  being  in  use, 
acoordinff  to  their  account,  among  all  the 
nations  tbat  lie  to  the  north  of  tbe  Mes^ 
sorie,  and  extend  as  fitr  west  as  tbe  shores 
of  the  Pacific  ocean."— Pp.  414-16. 

So  far  as  Carver's  book  goes  there 
is  no  better  authority  with  res^exi  to 
all  ihe  tribes  and  looditiesheTisited; 
but  it  is  especially  valuable  with  re- 
ference to  the  two  aieaX  riTal  and 
hostile  nations,  the  Chipnewajfl  and 
the  Sioux,  who  are  still,  with  tbe 
excq»tion  of  the  Blackfeet  and  the 
CaiEAncbees,  the  most  powerful  tad 
numerous  tribes  on  the  Americaa 
continent.  The  two  vocabularies  be 
has  given  are,  doubtless,  authentic 
It  is  only  to  be  rej^retted  that  tbey 
are  not  more  extensive.  Much,  how- 
ever, has  since  been  done  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  subsequent  labourers.  That 
£arver  spoke  truly  as  to  the  use  of 
Uie  Chippewa]^  tongue  amongst  the 
tribes  wim  which  he  was  acquainted, 
few  who  read  the  work  of  this  ve- 
xadous  old  traveller  would  be  dis- 
posed to  doubt.  It  is  probable,  too, 
that  the  use  of  the  hmguage  w 
more  extensive  even  than  he  describes, 
and  this  for  a  reason  which  Catlm 
not  very  wisely  insists  upon,  in  sup- 
port of'^his  theory,  that  there  are  a 
great  number,  some  thirty  or  forty, 
different  and  absolutely  distinct 
tongues  spoken  by  the  North  Ame- 
rican Indums ;  and  this  reason  is  tbat 
tribes,  between  whom  war  ts  the 
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■ated,  mutt  follow,  since  wur  cannot 
be  perpetually  carried  on  between 
two  hostile  powers, — the  veiy  fact,  I 
saj,  proves  that  there  must  be  some 
lan^^age  known  to  both  in  which 
the^  can  confer,  and  that  languaffe 
which  is  spoken  by  the  nation  which 
has  the  largest  extent  of  frontier,  and 
the  greatest  number  of  tribes  in  its 
▼ickuty,  with  which  it  has  relations 
of  war  and  peace,  is  most  likely  to  be 
the  dijdomatic  language  of  all.  A 
passage  in  the  life  of  the  great  orator 
and  warrior  Tecumtha,  would  ao  far  to 
i»x>ve  that  there  must  be  a  dijuomatio 
language  in  common  use  amongst 
all  the  North  American  Indians; 
for,  in  his  efforts  to  unite  the  various 
tribes  against  their  common  enemy, 
the  United  States,  he  visited  a  great 
nanaber  of  them,  some  of  which  were  a 
thousand  miles  away  Arom  the  location 
of  his  own  tribe,  and  harangued  them 
all  with  the  spirit  of  a  Demosthenes. 
He  travelled  alone,  too,  and  was 
received  with  honour  every  where. 
And  from  these  two  facts  the  pre- 
sumption is  strong,  almost  to  cer- 
tainty, that  he  was  Ins  own  inter- 
preter. This  Question  with  respect 
to  lan£:uages  is  interesting  in  a  two- 
fold oegree:  first,  as  supplying  a 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  ongin  of 
the  Indian  tribes,  and  determining 
their  relation  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  other  races  of  mankind;  and, 
secondly,  on  its  own  account  as  a 
matter  of  curious  and  useful  research. 
Carver  was  riffht  so  far  as  regards 
the  region  with  which  he  was  ac- 
auainted  personally,  or  by  report 
from  the  tribes  amongst  which  he 
sojourned,  when  he  divided  the  lan- 
guagea  of  the  Indians  into  four 
classes:  but  subsequent  enterprise 
has  led  to  the  discovery  of  other 
nations,  and  subsequent  investigation 
has  led  to  another  enumeration  of 
the  leading:  lamruaflre«.onri  *r.  o  nloaii- 


Cape  Horn.**  Thii^ly,  "That  these 
forms  appear  to  differ  essentially 
from  those  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
languages  of  the  old  hemisphere." 
Mr.  Gallatin,  another  highly  distin- 

Siished  philologist,  scholar,  and  au- 
or,  has,  in  a  dissertation  on  this 
subject,  published  within  the  last 
four  years,  stated  that  in  nearly  the 
whole  territory  contained  in  the  . 
United  States,  and  in  British  and 
Russian  America,  there  are  only 
eight  great  families,  each  speaking  a 
distinct  language,  subdivided  in  many 
instances  into  a  number  of  dialects 
belonging  to  the  same  stock.  These 
are  the  Esquimaux,  the  Athapascas, 
or  Cbepeyans,  \he  Blackfeet,  the 
Naudowessies,  or  Sioux,  the  Algon- 
kin-Lenap^,  the  Iroquois,  the  Che- 
rokee, and  the  Mobuian,  or  Chata- 
muskhog.  The  Chippewavs,  as  it 
has  been  already  remarked,  belong  to 
the  great  Algonkin-Lenape  family. 
£lr.  Gallatin,  in  his  ArchtBologta 
Americana^  vol.  ii.,  also  observes, — 

**  Amidst  the  great  diversity  of  Ameri- 
osn  languages  considered  only  in  refe- 
rence to  their  ▼ocabularies,  the  similarity 
of  their  stractare  and  grammatical  forma 
has  been  observed  and  pointed  out  by  the 
American  philologists.  The  result  ap« 
pears  to  confirm  the  opiDioos  already 
formed  on  the  subject  by  M.  du  Ponceau, 
Mr.  Fickering,  and  others,  and  to  prove 
that  all  the  languages,  not  only  of  our 
oivn  Indians  but  of  the  native  inhabitants 
of  America  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to 
Cape  Horn,  have,  as  far  as  they  have 
been  investigated,  a  distinct  character 
eommon  to  all,  and  apparently  differing 
from  any  of  those  of  the  other  continent 
with  which  we  are  most  familiar." 

Many  years  previous  to  this  de- 
liberate conclusion,  the  result  of 
long  and  anxious  investigation  not 
only  by  Mr.  Gallatin  himself,  but  by 
his  priJdecessors,  in  this  field  of  m- 
tereSme  inquiry,  Humboldt  said,— 


mora  than  the  roots  of  the  Sdaronum  and 
BUcajan,  hare  resemblances  of  internal 
mecbanUm  similar  to  those  which  are 
found  in  the  Sanskrit,  the  Persian,  the 
Greek,  and  the  German  languages." 

I  hBYe^obiierasit  were,  introduced 
those  notices  of  the  American  Ian- 
fUB^  bnt  they  are  not  uninterest- 
ing in  themselyes,  and  my  own  igno- 
rance on  the  subject  is  so  complete 
that  I  was  unwilling  to  introduce 
it  in  a  more  formal  manner.  What 
I  haye  said  and  cited  on  the  matter, 
moreover,  serves  to  shew  that  our 
visitors  belong  to  a  nation  potent 
alike  in  arms  and  distinguishea  as  the 
speakers  of  the  predominant  diplo- 
matic and  oratoncal  tongue  on  the 
American  continent.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, however,  that  any  of  them  are 
either  chiefs  or  distinguished  braves 
of  a  tribe  of  the  mighty  and  renowned 
Chippewav  or  Ojibbeway  nation,  and 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to  believe  it. 
I  am  of  opmion  that  they  are  certain 
loose  Indians  familiarised  to  a  species 
of  intercourse  with  civilised  men, 
picked  up  and  transported  hither  by 
Mr.  Rankin,  who  now  exhibits 
them.  They  may  have  been  brought 
from  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron.  It 
is  quite  possible.  But  we  consider 
it  far  more  probable  that  they  came 
from  the  Chippeway  settlement  or 
village  which  is  situate  some  nine 
miles  from  Montreal.  We  trust  it 
is  so,  alike  for  the  sake  of  the  Indian 
character,  such  as  it  has  invariably 
been  found  in  all  regions  when  un- 
contaminated  by  communication  with 
the  pale  faces,  as  for  that  of  the 
British  government  and  people.  The 
humblest  members  of  the  nation, 
even  those,  degraded  and  degenerate 
as  they  are  found  in  the  location  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  answer 
equally  well  to  exhibit  for  the  gra- 
tincation  of  our  curiosity  the  outward 
appearances,  the  dresses,  arms,  equip- 
ments, dances,  songs,  and  ceremomes 
of  their  countrymen,  as  would  their 


noblest  chieftand  most  distingnialied 
orators  and  warriors,  while  we  are 
spared  the  pain  of  seeing  individxialfl 
whom  dl  travellers  and  all  hiatocy 
record  as  being  so  generous  and  no^ 
ble  of  nature,  so  lofty  of  character, 
and  so  hiflii  of  heart,  demded  into 
a   ahow  for    every  Cockney    who 
chooses  to  expend  a  shilling.    We 
are  satisfied  that  they  ap  of  this 
class.    We  will  not,  and  we  cannot, 
believe,  in  the  first  place,  that  true 
Indian  chiefi  could  either  be  nnccm- 
sdous  of  the  degradation  of  the  ex- 
hibition in  a  foreign  eountrv,  whe- 
ther for  hire,  or  not  for  nire,  or 
would  not  rather   die  a   thonnnd 
deaths   than  submit   to  it.      Bed- 
jacket,  IhouRh  in  drcnmstancea   of 
the  utmost  humiliation  as  the  chief 
of  the  once  mighty  tribe  of  the  Se- 
necas,  whom  he  had  seen  dwindled 
by  disease,  intemperance,  want,  and 
the  violence  of  the  whites,  into  a 
miserable  remnant  to  be  counted  by 
a  few  units— though  himaelf  erstwhile 
the  haughty  lead^  and  thrice  illas- 
trions  orator  debased  into  an  habitual 
drunkard'-yet  when  in  possession  of 
his  senses,  Re^jacket,  we  say,  never, 
in  despite  of  his  broken  fortunes  and 
ruined  race,  forgot  or  failed  to  assert 
his  dignity.     This  feeling,  too,  he 
was  wont  at  the  very  last  to  exhibit 
in  a  strange  manner.    Though  when 
intoxicate?  he  would  speak  French 
and  English  fluently  to  any  stranger, 
yet  when  sober  he  would  not  conde- 
scend to  converse  with  the  preadent 
of  the  United  States  without  an  in- 
terpreter, or  speak  any  tongue  but 
that  of  his   forefathers.     Thougb, 
therefore,  temptation,  grie^  and  oe- 
spair,  miffht  have  d^nuled  the  Se- 
neca chief  into  a  drunkard,  no  earthly 
power,  we  may  well  conceive,  could 
nave  debased  him  to  leave  the  graves 
of  his  ancestors  and  play  the  moun- 
tebank  for  a  congregation  of  pale 
faces  In  a  foreign  hmd.*    But  let  ns 
take  another  example.    Two  of  the 
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Lidianfl  we  have  here  under  the 
chairacter  of  chiefa,  it  is  said,  fought 
in  the  BiitiBh  quairel  hy  the  side  of 
Tecamth&.  Tnis  hero  was  not  h^ 
birth  a  chief^  and  even  when  ment 
and  genius  had  made  him  pre-eminent 
and  the  leader  of  a  confederacy  of 
which  he  was  at  once  the  Agamem- 
non and  Achilles,  his  own  tnbe  had 
nominally  another  chief.  Besides 
the  dreaa  and  most  valiant  Shawa- 
noes  in  their  desperate  fights  with 
the  Americans,  contesting  as  they 
did  every  foot  of  the  lovely  land 
from  which  they  were  finaUy  driven, 
had  heen  reduced  to  a  handful  of 
warriors.  In  1812,  while  all  the  va- 
rious Indian  trihes  who  hrou^ht  over 
on  our  side  3000  braves  mto  the 
field  yielded  a  cheerful  obedience  to 
Tecumthik,  his  personal  followers 
^  not  exceed  forty  in  number.  Yet 
he  never  vailed  his  crest  or  foi|[ot 
the  due  assertion  of  his  dignity. 
The  king  of  the  woods,  as  the  Engliui 
eommander  and  officers  loved  to  call 
him,  met  Colonel  Procter  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality  as  a  brother -chief 
and  eeneral;  and  proved  himself, 
whether  at  the  mess-table,  in  council, 
01  in.  the  field,  in  every  possible  re- 
spect worthy  of  the  rank  he  assumed ; 
and,  in  truth,  it  might  be,  moreover, 
said,  adorned.  K,  too,  he  preserved 
his  state  with  his  allies,  he  enforced 
the  full  display  of  his  rank  and  dig- 
n%  when  treating  with  his  enemies. 
When  he  proceeded  to  Yincennes 
Qndiana)  to  hold  a  conference  with 
the  governor  (Harrison,  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States),  he  was 
accompanied  by  four  hunu*ed  war- 
riors, mlly  armed  and  equipped.  The 
etico  of  the  governors  nouse  had 
n  prepared  for  the  conference. 
Tecomtha  refused  to  enter  it ;  and, 
pointing  to  a  grove  of  trees  hard  bv, 

msiflted    iiTtnn     if.    thnf    ihara     nnfv 


tion  of  his  honoured  memory.  To 
me,  I  confess,  it  is  in  like  manner  a 
thing  passing  belief,  that  any  two 
of  the  survivors  of  those  chiera  who 
fell  so  gallantly  by  his  side  in  the 
battle  at  the  Moravian  to¥ms  so 
fatal  to  the  hope  of  Indian  indepen- 
dence, could  be  found  either  so  stu- 
pid or  so  base  as  to  exhibit  them- 
selves as  the  poor  fellows  now  here 
are  doii^.  Besides,  independent  of 
the  feelmg  to  guide  his  course  of 
conduct,  vmich  proper  pnde  and  be- 
coming self-resf^  womd  dictate  to 
a  fUll-olooded  and  undegenerate  In- 
dian in  a  foreign  coun^,  it  is  im- 
possible that  such  an  exhibition  as 
we  can  now  witness  at  the  Egyptian 
Hall,  Piccadilly,  for  a  shilling,  could 
be  considered  as  other  than  sacri- 
l^ous  by  the  well-regulated  mind 
or  an  Indian,  who  beueved  in  the 
Great  Spirit,  and  dreaded  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  Evil  Spirit.  All 
their  songs  and  dances  (with  ex- 
ceptions, which,  if  indeed  they  exist, 
cannot  apply  in  the  present  case)  are 
propitiatory,  or  in  honour  and  ado- 
ration, and  one  and  all  solenm  and 
sacred :  they  constitute,  in  fact,  their 
religious  worship.  But  let  me  quote 
on  this  point  the  quaint  and  touch- 
ing worM  of  the  good  William  Penn. 
His  treaty  was  made,  and  his  narra- 
tive refers  to  the  Delawares,  another 
branch  of  the  peat  family  of  the 
Al^onkin-Lenape,  to  which  the 
Chippeways  belong.  In  that  narra- 
tive he  says : — 

"  These  poor  people  are  under  a  dark 
night  in  things  of  religion,  at  least  the 
tradition ;  yet  tbej  firmly  believe  in  the 
Great  Spirit,  or  God,  and  the  immortality 
of  the  soul ;  for  they  say  there  is  a  great 
king  who  made  them,  who  dwells  in  a 
bright  country  to  the  southward  of  them  ; 
and  the  souls  of  the  good  shaU  ffo  thitbor, 
I *v<k„  .V.11  livA  ftflriun.    Their  wor- 
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dance  are  very  ADlic  and  rarioua,  bot  all 
in  exact  measure.  The  whole  is  done 
with  surprising  earnestness  and  labour, 
and  with  strong  expressions  of  joy.  In 
the  fall,  when  the  com  comes  in,  tbej 
begin  to  feast  one  another.  There  have 
been  two  great  festivals  already,  to  which 
all  who  please  can  come.  I  was  at  one 
myself.  Their  entertainment  was  by  a 
large  spring  under  the  shady  trees,  and 
twenty  fat  bucks,  with  hot  cakes  made  of 
the  meal  of  new  corn,  and  beans  baked 
in  leaves  in  the  ashes.  After  dinner, 
tbey  fell  to  dance." 

In  all  regions  of  America  subse- 
quently explored,  amongst  all  the 
tribes  subsequently  discovered,  we 
find  that  the  religious  worship  of  the 
Indians  consists  m  Penn's  words  of 
SACRIFICE  and  cantico.  It  is  there- 
fore difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
conceive  that  Indians  who  thus  de- 
secrate their  worship  in  some  in« 
stances,  and  their  solemn  religious 
rites  in  the  other  instances,  or  pass- 
ages of  their  performance,  into  a  show 
for  pale  faces,  can  be  other  than  of 
that  order  who  have  become  dena- 
tionalised and  debased  by  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  worst  classes  of 
the  whites,  and  who  have  lost  their 
own  system  of  morals  and  religion 
without  acquiring  those  of  the  Christ- 
ians. I  repeat,  that  I  am  glad  to  be- 
lie\T  our  visitors  are  not  chieft  or 
braves ;  for  I  think  it  would  be  little 
consistent  with  the  policy  of  the  go- 
vernment towards  our  Indian  allies 
on  the  American  coiitincnt,  whose 
friendship  we  are  bound  most  assi- 
duously to  cultivate,  to  suffer  such  an 
exhibition  to  take  place  under  the  only 
circumstances  which  would  admit  of  its 
possibility^,  namely,  the  ignorance  of 
Indian  chiefs  and  braves,  of  the  degra- 
dation to  which  they  were  personally 
subjected,  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
feelm^  with  which  the  performance 
of  their  solemn  and  sacred  rites  was 
regarded  by  the  European  specta- 
tors.    But.  now.  settinir  these  onr 


that  of  government  which  has  been 
found  in  the  woods  and  prairies  of 
America,  under  every  form  thai  it 
wears  or  ever  assumed  in  Europe. 

And,  first^  as  to  the  red  man*s 
character,  it  is  in  every  point  of  view 
curious,  and  is  most  b^utifiil  to  con- 
template. One  of  the  earliest  and 
most  trustworthy  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject was  our  own  William  Perm,  and 
every  subsequent  traveller  of  good 
repute  has  corroborated  the  testimony 
borne  to  the  good  qualities!,  depo- 
sition, and  habits  of  the  American 
Indians,  by  the  conscientious  and 
downright  Quaker. 

But  before  we  enter  upon  this  in- 
quiry it  will  be  advisable  to  consider 
the  relations  in  which  the  American 
Indian  stands  with  respect  to  his 
white  neighbours;  and  of  these  the 
most  important  are  the  relatioiis 
which  concern  his  tenure  of  the  land 
that  jrields  him  his  subsistence.  This, 
in  chief  part,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
regions,  arises  from  the  produce  of 
the  chase,  even  when  the  ground  was 
or  is  likewise  cultivated  to  some  ex- 
tent. If,  then,  you  take  from  the  In- 
dian his  hunting-grounds,  yon  take 
from  him  that  whereby  he  lives ;  and 
it  would  be  more  meroful  to  take  his 
life  itself  unless  you  can  provide  for 
him  in  some  other  way.  The  Ameri- 
cans affect  to  do  this  by  driving  him 
farther  and  farther  towards  the  set- 
ting sun  in  the  far  west,  before  each 
advancing  wave  of  so-called  civilisa- 
tion. Tne  unmitigated  cruelty  of 
such  a  mode  of  proceeding  would  be 
obvious  enough  even  if  it  did  not 
appear  that  three-fourths  or  four- 
fifuis  of  each  unfortunate  tribe  con- 
signed to  banishment  are  sure  to  be 
destroyed  by  war,  plague,  pestilence, 
famhie,  or  some  other  cakmity  the 
ingenuity  of  the  white  man  brings 
on  them  ere  the  transference  of 
the  remnant  to  the  west  of  the 
Mississippi  can  be  effected.  Another 
nlan  nartiftllv  nnrsued  by  the  British 
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as  bnnten,  and  by  in  the  same  ^utei 
wa;f  amalgamating  them  with  the 
wmte ;  and,  lastly,  there  is  the  plan 
of  learinff  them  m  their  native  wild 
stale  and  maintaining  bj  presents, 
good  offices,  and  protection,  an 
amicable  relation  with  them;  and 
this  would  be  nnder  many  drcnm- 
stances  the  best  of  all,  and  is  ex- 
tensively adopted  by  us  in  our  North 
American  dominions,  where  there  is 
a  quantity'  of  land  that  will  not  be 
required  for  cultivation  bv  the  wants 
of  the  colonists  for  centuries  to  come, 
and  a  still  greater  c^uantity  which 
never  can  be  brought  mto  cultivation 
at  all,  and  where  the  Indian,  under 
the  auspices  of  his  Great  Father  or 
Great  Mother,  as  it-happens,  to  whom 
he  pays  a  nominal  homage^  ixMy  roam 
undisturbed,  until  the  end  of  time  or 
of  the  British  empire.  On  the  oon- 
ttary,  tc^m  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States  there  is  neither  pro- 
tection nor  hope  for  the  poor  sur- 
vivors of  the  Indian  tribes;  and 
beyond  this  frontier  the  Americans 
are  continually  pressing  forward  their 
encroachments  upon  the  lands  of  the 
adjacent  tribes,  partly  by  fraud  and 
partly  by  force,  their  great  assistants 
in  the  subjugation  of  the  Indians  — 
their  tutelar  assistants,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  Castor  and  Pollux  of  the 
Yankees  in  their  Indian  wars,  small- 
pox and  whisky  alwR3r8  marching  in 
their  van.  "  Oh  !**  but  it  may  be 
said,  "  the  American  ffovemment  al- 
ways purchases  the  lands  it  seizes 
from  tne  Indian."  Ay,  that  is  the 
process.  First,  the  government  forces 
the  Indian  to  sell  for  a  nominal  con- 
sideration (it  is  never^  in  point  of 
fact,  more),  nine-tenths  of  his  hunt- 
ing-grounds, and  gives  and  guaran- 
tees to  him  and  his  heirs,  **  while 


grass  grows  and  waters  run,*"  for  ever 
and  ever,  the  remaining  tenth  part ; 
but  invariably  this  ever  and  ever  is 
found  to  mean  shnply  until  the  set- 
tlements of  the  firee  and  enlightened 
eitisens  of  the  republic  draw  nigh  to 
the  reserved  lands ;  for  the  moment 
they  do  the  poor  Indian  is  ^*prevmied*' 
upon  by  all  manner  of  annoyance 
and  persecution,  fVom  which  the  go- 
vernment wiU  afTord  him  no  protec- 
tion, and  for  which  it  will  grant  him 
no  redress,  to  sell  these  reserved 
lands  and  to  betake  himself  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Mississippi.*  But 
though  those  iniquities  are  acknow- 
ledff^  and  chronicled  by  a  number 
of  American  writers,  thev  yet  attempt 
to  palliate  them,  upon  tne  ground  of 
hard  necessity.  They  say  the  red 
man  must  retreat  before  the  advance 
of  eivilisation ;  that  he  cannot  live 
so  fkr  as  he  hhnself  is  concerned,  and 
eannot  be  tolerated  so  fiur  as  the  white 
colonist  is  concerned  in  the  presence 
of  civilised  man.  Now,  without 
pausing  to  enter  into  a  question  su8*« 
ceptible  of  very  ea^  proof,  I  may 
simply  observe  that  the  Indians  must 
be  m  the  last  degree  of  debasement 
ttom  their  intercourse  with  white 
traders  and  whisky-sellers,  the  most 
utterly  €h)d  -  abandoned  of  human 
kind ;  if  they  be  not  in  truth  more 
highly  civilised,  in  every  respect 
which  makes  civilisation  valuable, 
than  the  persons  for  whom  they  are 
compelled  to  make  wav.  And  I 
maintain,  that  although  the  Indians, 
unless  brutalised  as  I  nave  intimated, 
are  too  honest,  conscientious,  just, 
honourable,  high-minded,  and  re- 
ligious, to  live  in  the  face  of  such 
dvilisation  as  the  vast  majority  of 
the  adventurers  to  the  far  west,  the 
intruders  upon  their  territories,  bring 
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with  them,  being  as  they  are  the 
HofitiffuirM,  of  society  in  both  worlds 
present,  the  old  world  and  the  new, 
It  by  no  means  follows  that  their  ex- 
istence is  incompatible  with  the  near 
presence  of  civilisation  of  a  different 
order,  and  rejoicing  in  another  style 
of  representatives,  or  that  they  are 

^  less  capable  than  our  own  forefathers, 
the  Norman,  the  Saxon,  and  the 
Dane,  or,  in  one  word,  the  Teutonic 

'  race,  of  graduall  v  acquiring  that  ci- 
vilisation, or,  at  least,  all  that  is  good 
of  that  civilisation,  and  turning  it 
hereafter  to  the  highest  intellectual 
and  moral  purposes.  Already  North 
America  has  produced  amongst  the 
various  tribes  of  Indians  as  many 
great  men  as  feudal  Europe.  This 
we  cannot  doubt  would  be  plain  to 
all  men  if  each  distinguished  indi- 
vidual were  to  have  come  down  to 
us,  narratus  atque  iradUus^  by  some 
worthy  historian.  For,  knowing  as 
much  as  we  do  of  the  few  with  whom 
the  British  race  have  been  brought 
into  immediate  contact,  and  of  many 
others  by  report  and  story,  we  can- 
not rationally  come  to  any  other  con- 
clusion. King  Philip,  Pontiac,  and 
Tecumth4,  were  men  probably  of  as 
high  natural  gifts  and  as  great  genius 
as  any  men  in  feudal  Europe,  where 
individuals  appeared,  who,  being  like 
these  Indians,  without  the  least  en- 
trance into  book-learning,  did  ne- 
vertheleps,  prove  to  be  great  war- 
riors, statesmen,  and  administrators, 
and  effective  speakers  alike  at  the 
council-board  and  in  the  public  as- 
sembly. Indeed,  in  all  the  high 
faculties  and  oualities  which  are  in- 
dependent of  the  habitudes  and  edu- 
cation of  the  civilised  man  of  modem 
times,  I  know  not  that  these  "  Indian 
savages**  cannot  diallenge  a  compa- 
rison with  any  of  their  contempora- 
ries in  either  quarter  of  the  ^lobe. 
(^neral^Harrison,  the  late  president 


but  without  fear;  and  of  him  Gene- 
ral Harrison  said,  ^  He  was  one  of 
those  uncommon  eeniuses  whidi 
spring  up  occasionally  to  produce 
revolutions  and  overturn  the  esta- 
blished order  of  thin^  and  that,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Uie  power  and 
vicinity  of  the  United  States,  he 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  the 
founder  of  an  empire  whidi  would 
have  rivalled  that  of  Mexico  or 
Peru.*"  It  is  ridiculous,  then,  to 
suppose  that  nations  which  produce 
men  like  Tecumtha  (and  there  were 
many),  men  of  the  highest  and  most 
vigorous  intellect — ^men  with  aU 

"The  will,  tbe  fire,  the  constancy,  (hat 
make  tbe  Almighty  mind," 

are  incapable  of  attaining  a  lofty  ci- 
vilisation,   or    unworthy    of    being 
amalgamated  with  their  white  hre*  \ 
thren  ?    No!  the&ult  is  not  in  them, 
but  in  the  Americans,  who  deal  so  | 
falsely,  treacherously,   and    cruellv  ; 
with  them,  and  who  never  approach  , 
them  except  for  the  purpose  of  cheat-   - 
ing  them  of  the  produce  of  their  la- 
bours in  the  chase,  or  of  despoilii^ 
them  of  their  lands.    Abundant  evi- 
dence  of  this  is  furnished   by  the 
works  of  the  Americans  themselves; 
but  it  need  not  be  dted,  as  the  facts 
are  notorious.     The  British  traders 
in  the  olden  time,  when  there  was 
eager  competition  in  the  fur  trade 
between  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company 
and  the  North  West  Company,  were 
bad  and  unscrupulous  enough  m  their 
dealings  ¥rith  the  Indians ;  still  even 
then  they  were  under  some  restraint 
and  had  some  touch  of  human  feel- 
ing.   But  "  the  freebom  Americans" 
never  were  under  any  restraint  or 
responsibility  whatever,  they  never 
knew  any  thing  of  the  ^compunctioos 
visitinffs  of  nature,**  and  more  roguish, 
more  debauched,  more  thoroughly 
vncked  creatures  were  never  yet  per- 
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fiee  for  the  grstification  of  it,  all 
cruel,  and  atrocioua,  and  perverse, 
and  81II7  a  mania  as  it  is,  and  as  the 
wisest  of  the  citizens  of  the  monster 
republic  denounce  it  as  behig.  The 
American  government,  however,  says 
it  purchases,  even  as  William  JPenn 
dio,  and  that  the  disappearance  and 
destruction  of  the  Indums  before  the 
advance  of  their  populiUionis  inevit- 
able. Let  us  examine  this  a  little, 
and  in  the  first  place  we  find  that 
they  do  not  pumiase  as  William 
Fenn  did;  and  in  the  second,  we 
conclude,  that  if  it  were  true  that 
they  did  purchase  as  Williajn  Fenn 
purchased,  that  is  to  say,  with  the 
lull  consent  and  approlMition  of  all 
directlv  or  indirectly  concerned  in  the 
sale  of  the  lands  in  question,  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  their  ap- 
proximation to  the  Indians  would  not 
be  the  banishment  or  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  latter.  It  has  been  bit- 
terly observed,  but  in  the  main 
trufy,  that  Penn's  treaty  with  the 
Indians  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the 
colony  he  led  was  the  only  one  on 
record  that  was  ratified  without  an 
oath,  and  the  only  one  that  was 
observed  fully  and  fiuthfully  by  both 
the  contracting  parties.   For  seventy 


years  after  the  colcmy  was  planted  it 
lived  in  p^tce  and  harmony  with  the 
neighbouring  Indians.  The  Ameri- 
can government,  however,  are  far 
from  dealing  with  the  Indians  in  the 
same  spirit  with  the  honest  progeni- 
tors of  the  dishonest  "*  drab-coloured 
men  of  Pennsylvania,"  whom  Sydney 
Smith  has  destroyed  to  everlasting 
memory.  They  never  yet  have 
observed  the  sanctity  of  any  treaty 
they  made  with  the  Indians.  Ibey 
have  even  violated  the  sanctity  of  a 
flag  of  truce,  which  the  most  savage 
nations  respect.  They  committed 
this  atrocity  in  the  case  of  the  re- 
nowned Araeola,  chief  of  the  Mico- 
sukees,  and  a  number  of  other  Flo- 
rida Indians.*  And  I  say  asain,  it  is 
not  true,  as  all^;ed,  that  tney  pur- 
chase the  land  of  the  TniliftTi<f  as 
William  Fenn  purchased  it;  the 
spirit  of  the  dealing,  the  manner,  cir- 
cumstances, and  accessories  of  it,  are 
all  diflerent.  This  can  be  easily 
shewn,  and  it  is  important,  in  judginj§f 
of  the  character  or  the  Indian  in  his 
relations  with  the  white  man,  that 
this  matter  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood. When  our  countryman,  Wil* 
liam  Fenn,  arrived  in  the  territory 
of  the  Delawares  they  were  a  con- 


•  Marryat  giyea  the  following  accoant  of  this  transactioD  :— "  General  Scott  re- 
signed the  command  and  was  gacceeded  by  General  Jesaop.  On  the  20th  of  October, 
1837,  after  nearly  a  year's  skinnishing,  Aaseola  was  persuaded  to  come  into  a  council. 
The  flags  of  truce  were  hoisted  by  the  Americans,  and  Asseola,  carrying  a  flag  of  truce 
in  his  luind,  and  accompanied  by  other  chiefs  and  about  fifty  warriors,  came  in  to  talk. 
On  their  arrival  they  were  surrounded  by  bayonets  and  mude  prismers  by  orders  of  the 
federal  government,  who,  despairing  of  subduing  the  Indians,  had  recourse  to  this 
Bhameful  breach  of  faith.  The  proud  spirit  of  Asseola  could  not  endure  confinement. 
He  died  in  prison.'*  (Diary,  6tc.  Part.  II.  vol.  iii.  p.  «79.)  Mr.  Catlin  saw  Asseola 
in  the  fort  previous  to  his  release  from  his  cruel  and  faithless  enemies.  He  was  a  no- 
ble, high-beaHed  warrior  and  patriot,  and  deserved  a  better  fate.  Catlin  gives  an 
account  of  his  last  moments,  which  brings  us  back  to  the  stories  of  the  olden  tune  in 
our  own  country,  when  the  heroes  of  the  land  and  deep  loved  "  to  die  with  harness 
on  their  backs.**^  Asseola,  on  perceiving  that  his  life  was  ebbing  fast  awav.  had  him- 
ir  ^^....wi  i^  e^u  s.^^*..^^  <u.  u«*»i.>   •<>».mA/1  Kia  wAavwma.  and  had  his  fiercest  stvle 
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quered  people.  In  the  Ihdiaii  phttMi, 
tney  had  been  made  women.  They 
hadC  after  long  ware,  been  subdned 
by  the  Iroquois.  Now  what  was  the 
consequence  of  this?  Why  that 
Penn  nad  to  buy  the  land  from  its 
occupants,  the  Delawares,  and  the 
sovereignty  of  this  land  firom  the 
Iroquois.  But  the  government  of 
the  United  States  only  buy  once, 
and  then  they  prefer  dealing  with 
some  tribe  that  have  a  claim,  well  or 
ill  founded,  as  it  may  be,  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  land,  but  hare 
really  no  interest  in  it.  And  then 
the  occupiers,  ifith  whom  it  would 
not  have  been  so  easy  to  drive  a 
bargain,  are  ousted,  and  transported 
beyond  the  Mississippi.  In  these 
latter  days,  when  the  encroachments  / 
of  the  Americans  upon  the  Indian 
lands  has  led  to  the  destruction  of; 
many  tribes,  and  the  loss  of  land  to  \ 
the  Indiwi  becomes  pretty  much 
equivalent  to  the  loss  of  life,  the 
great  principle  contended  for  by  wise 
and  patriotic  chiefs,  such  as  Tecumth^, 
was  that  the  Indian  lands  were  the 
common  property  of  all  the  tribes, 
and  could  not  he  sold  without  the 
consent  of  aU.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  views  and  feelings  of  the  Ame- 
ricans may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing letter  written  by  Harrison 
(late  president  of  the  United  States) 
to  the  secretary  at  war,  at  a  time 
when  he,  as  governor  of  Indiana,  was 
engaged  in  negotiations  with  Tecum- 
tha  and  his  brother,  the  prophet. 
Harrison  says : — 

"  The  subject  of  allowing  the  Indians 
of  this  country  to  consider  all  tlieir  lands 
as  common  property  has  been  frequently 
and  largely  discussed  in  my  commuui* 
cations  with  your  predecessor,  and  in  a 
personal  interview  with  the  late  pre- 
sident.    Thft  frpfitipa    tnada  hv  mp.   \nat 


from  the  Ohio  to  the  Tltltaoit  and  1 
«ippi  rifnn.  Bat»  sir,  the  preiident  mi^ 
rest  assured  that  the  oonpUttnt  of  iDJurr, 
with  regard  to  tbe  sale  of  lands,  is  a 
metre  pretence  suggested  to  tbe  prophel 
by  British  partiaans  and  emUsariei." 

The  moral  of  this  principle  in  the 
actual  case  would  be  to  expel  the 
Shawanoes  from  the  Miami  rivers, 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  territory  of 
Ohio,  which,  by  the  way,  has  sfaice 
been  effected,  and  the  small  remnant 
of  this  chivalrous  tribe,  the  nurae  of 
many  heroes,  has  been  removed  west 
of  the  Mi^sappi.  And,  in  general, 
until  we  come  to  the  numerous  and 
unbroken  tribes,  Chippeways,  Sioux, 
Blackfeet,  and  the  like,  it  is  difficult, 
such  and  so  many  have  been  the 
shiftings  and  changings  on  the  con- 
tment,  ft^m  wars  and  other  causes, — 
it  is  difficult,  we  say,  to  find  a  slnrie 
tribe  located  in  the  same  region  that 
was  possessed  originally  by  their  fore- 
fethers.  Indeed,  too,  hi  well-nigh 
every  one  of  the  tribes,  large  azvd 
smafl,  there  is  a  tradition  of  their 
having  come  frt)m  afar.  That  amongst 
the  Shawanoes,  for  example,  is  that 
their  ancestors  once  inhabited  a  fo- 
reign land,  but,  havii^  determined 
to  leave  it,  they  assembled  their  peo- 
ple, and  marched  to  the  sea-shore. 
Here,  under  the  guidance  of  a  leader 
of  the  Turtle  tribe,  one  of  their  twelve 
original  sub-diviaons,  they  vralked 
into  the  sea,  the  waters  of  which 
immediately  parted,  and  they  passed 
in  safety  along  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  until  they  reached  this  islamic* 
for  so  is  North  America  deagnated 
by  her  Indian  offspring.  The  Amc- 
ncans,  therefore,  never  need  be  at  a 
loss  fbr  a  pretext  to  drive  »  tribe 
(when  they  are  able)  off  their  own 
lands  to  the  west  of  the  WseMpji, 
on  the  irround  th^t  they  are  not 
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theonr.  The  great  object  of  Te- 
enmtnA  and  the  prophet  was  to  re^ 
snt  the  carrying  ont  of  this  theory, 
and  to  maintain  that  Indian  lands 
ircre  the  common  property  of  the 
Indian  tribes  as  against  all  strangers. 
The  former  said  in  oonndl,  when 
harangning  in  reply  to  a  letter  mis- 
sAre  sent  by  Harrison,  nrffing  the 
Shawanoes  to  remove  fVom  the  lands 
they  then  held,  inasmuch  as  they  had 
been  purchased  by  the  ffovemment 
of  the  United  States,  "These  lands 
are  oars ;  no  one  has  a  right  to  re- 
move us,  because  we  were  the  first 
owners.  The  Great  Spirit  above  has 
appointed  this  place  for  us  on  which  to 
l^h  t  our  fires,  and  here  we  will  remain. 
As  to  boundaries^  the  Great  Spirit 
above  knows  no  boundaries,  nor  will 
his  red  people  acknowledge  any.** 
On  another  occasion  the  prophet  told 
this  same  Harrison,  that  it  would  not 
be  practicable  to  preserve  peace  along 
the  frontier,  unless  the  father  of  the 
seventeen  fires  recognised  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  lands  were  the  common 
property  of  aU  the  Indians,  and  fbr- 
bore  to  press  the  settlements  of  the 
white  men  any  farther  forward  on 
tiie  north  and  west. 

"  For,"  said  he,  '*  the  Great  Spirit 
gave  this  great  island  to  his  red  children  : 
he  placed  the  whites  on  the  other  side  of 
the  big  waters  ;  they  were  not  contented 
with  their  own,  bat  came  to  take  ours 
f^om.  us.  They  have  driven  us  from  the 
sea  to  the  lakes,  we  can  go  no  farther. 
They  hare  taken  upon  them  to  say  this 
tract  belongs  to  the  Miamis,  this  to  the 
Delmwares,  and  so  on ;  but  the  Great 
Spirit  intended  it  as  the  common  property 
or  u8  all.  Our  father  tells  as  that  we 
have  no  business  on  the  Wabash,  the 
land  belongs  to  other  tribes,  but  the 
Great  Spirit  ordered  us  to  come  here,  and 
here  we  will  stay." 

The  assertion  of  this  pnndple  was 
the  only  one  which  could  preserve 
the  poor  remnant  of  the  Indian  tribes 


diplomatic  men,  such  as  Rarrison 
and  Jefferson.  The  Americans  re- 
flise  to  recognise  a  separate  nation- 
ality, even  in  the  sevend  great  fami- 
lies of  Indians,  or  to  admit  that  they 
are  entitled  to  any  hitemational 
rights,  vet  with  no  mat  consistency, 
as  we  have  seen,  they  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge that  all  the  Indian  tribes 
have  an  interest,  modify  it  as  you 
may,  in  all  the  Indian  lands  as  against 
the  stranger.  No!  The  doctrine 
propounded  by  Chief*Justice  Mar- 
shall, very  pomtivelv  and  very  com- 
pendiously, is,  ^^Au  the  nations  of 
Europe  who  have  acquired  territory 
on  this  continent  have  asserted  in 
themselves,  and  have  recognised  in 
others,  the  exclusive  right  of  the 
discoverer  to  appropriate  the  land 
occupied  by  the  Indians."  And  that 
accomplished  scholar,  and  first  of  all 
living  writers  on  law.  Judge  Story, 
we  regret  to  say,  has  not  hesitated  to 
write  as  follows : — 

'*  It  may  be  asked  what  was  the  effect 
of  this  principle  of  discovery  in  respect 
to  the  rip^hts  of  the  natives  themselves  1 
In  the  view  of  the  Europeans  it  created  a 
peculiar  relation  between  themselves  and 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  The  latter 
were  admitted  to  possess  a  present  right 
rfoceupancff  or  ute  in  the  toil,  which  was 
subordinate  to  the  ultimate  dominion  of 
the  discoverer.         •  •  • 

"  But,  notwithstanding  this  occupancy, 
the  European  discoverers  claimed  and 
ezercisSd  the  right  to  grant  the  soil  while 
yet  in  the  possession  of  the  natives,  sab- 
ject,  however,  to  their  right  of  ogcu« 
pancy  ;  and  the  tide  so  granted  was 
universally  admitted  to  convey  a  sufficient 
title  in  the  soil  to  the  grantees  in  perfect 
dominion." 

Now  if  the  carrying  out  of  these 
doctrines  be  not  fraught  with  ex- 
pulsion or  extermination  to  the  Vi- 
dian tribes,  we  are  very  much  mis- 
token.  They  are  only  admitted  to 
have  a  present  right  of  occupancy. 
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be  too  slow,  there  is  always  advene 
violence  at  hand  to  hnrrv  on  the 
process  of  destruction.  Surely  it 
would  be  a  deplorable  thing,  and  not 
to  be  tolerated  by  a  Christian  govern- 
ment, that  the  grantees  in  perfect 
dominion  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
enjoyment  of  their  property  for  any 
lengthened  period  of  time  by  any 
thing  so  inconvenient,  so  prepos* 
terous,  as  the  natives*  "  present  nght 
of  occupancy !!  I  **  Chancellor  Kent 
speaks  something  more  fairly  on  the 
subject,  it  must  be  admitted,  than 
Juo^  Story.    The  chancellor  says, — 

"  This  assumed  but  qualified  domi- 
nion 07er  the  Indian  tribes,  regarding 
them  ai  eojoying  no  higher  title  to  the 
soil  than  that  founded  on  simple  occu- 
pancy,  aod  to  be  incompetent  to  transfer 
their  title  to  any  other  power  than  the 
government,  which  claims  the  jurisdic* 
tion  of  their  territory  by  right  of  dis« 
oovery,  arose,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case.  *  *  *  It  was 
founded  on  the  pretension  of  conrerting 
the  discorery  of  the  country  into  a  con- 

auest,  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  draw  into 
iscussion  the  validity  of  that  pretension, 
or  the  restrictions  which  it  imposes.  It 
is  established  by  numerous  compacts, 
treaties,  laws,  and  ordinances,  and 
founded  in  immemorial  usage.  The 
country  has  been  colonised  and  settled, 
and  is  now  held  by  that  title.  It  is  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  no  court  of  justice 
can  permit  the  right  to  be  disturbed  by 
speculative  reasomngt  or  abstract  rights." 

Now,  as  between  American  citizen 
and  American  citizen  in  that  portion 
of  the  continent  which  has  beien  set- 
tled and  colonised,  these  doctrines 
may  be  very  properly  applied. 
**  What*s  done  cannot  be  undone.** 
The  rightilil  owners  of  the  soil  have 
been  murdered,  or  otherwise  de- 
stroyed ;  the  title  of  those  who  had 
origmally  obtained  their  lands  should 
not  be  open  to  a  question  in  an  Ame- 
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trines  come  to  be  extended  beyond 
their  blood  -  polluted  frontier,  and 
it  is  sought  to  apply  them  in  re- 
ference to  numerous  and  powerful 
nations  of  Indians,  and  to  make 
them  operative  against  the  claims  and 
rights  of  other  European  powers,  and 
to  affect  their  relations  with  unsub- 
dued tribes  of  Indians,  we  examme 
these  same  doctrines  more  narrowly, 
and  find  them  to  be  preposterous. 
Yet  the  Americans  every  wnere  urge 
them, — on  the  banks  of  the  Or^on  or 
Columbia,  now,  as  formerly,  on  those 
of  the  Potomac,  and  more  recentiy  i 
on  those  of  the  Ohia  The  vast  and 
powerful  tribes  of  the  Sioux,  and 
Bladdeet,  and  Camanchees,  and  their 
allies,  who  can  bring  into  the  fidd 
the  finest  and  most  numerous  bar- 
baric cavalry  in  the  world,  are  now 
held,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Shawanoes  and  Delawares  of  former 
days,  to  have  but  a  present  right  of 
occupancy  or  use  in  the  soil,  over 
whicn  they  as  yet  career  as  lords  pa- 
ramotint,  and  which  they  jealoosly 
preserve  from  all  intrusion.  And  it 
IS  solenmly  contended  by  American 
diplomatists,  that  the  European  pow- 
ers have  no  longer  the  right  to  plant 
a  colony  any  where  upon  the  Ame- 
rican continent,  or  to  interfere  be- 
tween the  government  of  the  United 
States  and  anv  tribe  of  Indians.  But 
tiiat  either  the  British  government 
or  its  Indian  allies  should  aoauiesce 
in  the  truth  and  justice  of  such  doc- 
trines cannot  very  well  be  expected 
even  from  the  most  pacific  of  admi- 
nistrations. George  Canning,  when 
they  were  urged  by  Mr.  Bush,  pro- 
tested against  them  vrith  bitter  scorn. 
Without  entering  at  all  into  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  United  States  to  ex- 
clude the  European  powers  from  co- 
lonising any  portion  of  the  land  on 
the  American  continent  still  remain- 
ing unsettled,  as  this  inquiry  would 
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emtio  imtionf ,  whose  sotnty  population 
is  inciqMble  of  oceupying  the  whole.  We 
h«Te  already  observed  ($  81),  in  esta- 
hlishing  the  obligation  to  cnltirate  the 
earth,  that  those  nations  cannot  ezcln- 
tiTely  appropriate  to  themselfes  more 
land  than  tney  have  occasion  for,  or 
more  than  they  are  able  to  lettle  and  cul« 
tirate.  Their  unsettled  habitation  in 
those  immense  regions  cannot  be  ac- 
connted  a  true  and  Mgal  posaesiion ;  and 
the  people  of  £orope,  too  closely  pent  up 
at  home,  finding  land  of  which  the  sa- 
vi^;es  stood  in  no  particular  need,  and  of 
wmch  they  made  no  actual  and  constant 
use,  were  lawfully  entitled  to  take  po8« 
session  of  it,  and  settle  it  with  colonies." 

Yes;  bat,  though  the  doctrines 
laid  down  here  are  more  eztensiye  in 
&yoar  of  the  adyenturer  in  foreijgn 
parts  than  justice  and  humanity  with 
rqgaid  to  the  natiyes  of  those  parts 
would  dictate,  yet  thejr  are  accom- 
panied by  some  restnctions  which 
are  fatal  to  the  American  claims  of 
ezdusiye  though  qualified,  dominion 
oyer  the  Indians;  unless,  indeed. 
Chancellor  Kent's  didum  of  its  being 
founded  on  the  pretension  of  con- 
yerting  the  discoyery  of  the  country 
into  a  conquest  be  strained  into  mean- 
ing, that  tne  fact  of  British  subjects 
under  the  auspices  of  the  British  go- 
yemment,  haying,  before  the  United 
States  hegsai  to  exist,  discoyered  a 
portion  of  the  country  occupied  by 
the  Tiidiftna,  giyes  the  United  States 
right,  as  of  conquest,  oyer  all  the 
territories  occupied  by  Indians.  It  is 
true  that  Vattel  assumes  that  an 
erratic  nation  is  the  same  as  an  und- 
yilised  nation ;  though,  in  my  opi- 
nion, it  is  yery  possible  for  a  nation 
to  be  erratic  within  a  certain  region, 
and  yet  not  undyilised.  I  admit, 
howeyer,  the  general  prindples  which 
he  lays  down  in  the  sune  chapter 
(the  18th),  when  he  says : — 

"  The  whole  earth  is  destined  to  feed 
its  inbabilaDts  :  but  this  it  would  be  in- 
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pretensions  to  Indian  lands  founded 
on  the  law  of  nature  and  nations. 
Hie  yast  territories  within  their 
boundaries  are  more  than  suffident 
to  supply  their  scanty  population 
with  necessaries ;  and,  moreoyer,  not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  their  lands 
are  in  cultiyation.  Vattel  accord- 
ingly affords  them  no  countenance 
in  oilarging  their  boundaries.  Again 
the  same  writer  obseryes : — 

"  There  are  some  nations  who,  to  ayoid 
labour,  choose  to  live  only  by  hunting 
and  their  flocks.  This  might,  doubtless, 
be  allowed  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world, 
when  the  earth  without  cultivation  pro- 
duced more  than  was  sufficient  to  feed 
its  small  number  of  inhabitants.  But  at 
present,  when  the  human  race  is  so 
greatly  multiplied,  it  could  not  subsist,  if 
all  nations  were  disposed  to  live  in  that 
manner.  Those  who  still  pursue  this 
idle  mode  of  life  usurp  more  extensive 
territories  than  with  a  reasonable  share 
of  labour  they  would  have  occasion  for, 
and  have,  therefore,  no  reason  to  com- 
plain if  other  nations,  more  industrious 
and  too  closely  confined,  come  to  ^take 
possession  of  a  part  of  those  lands.**— 
$81. 

Now,  admitting  this,  it  does  not 
affect  the  case  of  the  Indians  as 
against  their  oppressors  and  spoilers, 
the  Americans ;  for  the  latter  are  not 
too  dosely  confined,  and  they  come 
not  to  take  a  part  of  those  lands  for 
whidi  the  former  haye  no  occasion, 
but  tq  driye  them  from  the  whole. 
Not  content  with  this,  too,  they  as- 
sert "  a  qualified  dominion"  oyer 
those  Indian  territories  they  cannot 
yet  reach.  This,  of  course,  is  quite  a 
new  doctrine  of  their  statesmen  and 
lawyers.  William  Penn,  as  we  have 
said,  bought  the  dominion,  sovereign- 
ty, or  empire,  from  the  Iroquois, 
and  the  land  from  the  occupants,  the 
Delawares,  with  the  consent  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes.  And  the  doc- 
trine wiU  not  stand  good  for  a  mo- 
m^nf      The    qualification,   namely. 
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A  okim,  it  if  MDsider«d  ••  acquiring  th« 
empire,  or  Bovereignty  of  it,  at  the  tame 
time  with  the  domain." 

But,  under  these  droumttaooee, 
when  there  is  no  prior  owner,  to  s&y 
that  there  could  be  empire  without 
domain  would  be  a  flat  absurdity. 
How  much  more,  preposterous  is  it 
to  suppose,  in  the  ease  of  the  Indians, 
that  there  can  be  empire  on  the  part 
of  the  Americans  when  not  only  is 
there  no  domain  in  them,  but  the 
right  of  oocupancy  upon  the  part  of 
the  actual  possessors  is  admitted. 
Another  passage,  also,  in  the  same 
chapter,  §  203,  which  the  diplomatists 
and  lawyers  take  good  care  not  to 
quote,  strikes  at  Uie  root  of  their 
pretensions.    Vattel  says, — 

"  But  it  is  questioned  whether  a  nation 
can,  by  the  act  of  taking  potseuion,  a]^- 
propriate  to  itself  countries  which  it 
does  not  really  occupy,  and  thus  engross 
a  much  greater  extent  of  territory  than  it 
is  able  to  people  or  cultivate.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  determine  that  such  a  pre. 
tauion  would  be  an  absolute  infringe- 
ment of  the  natural  rights  of  man,  and 
repugnant  to  the  views  of  nature,  which| 
having  destioed  the  whole  earth  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  mankind  in  general, 
jpres  no  nation  a  right  to  appropriate  to 
Itself  a  country,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
making  use  of  it,  and  not  of  hindering 
others  from  deriving  advantage  from  it. 
The  law  rf  nationi,  ttitrefore,  will  not  acm 
hunoledgi  tht  pnrperty  and  sovereignty  ofn 
nalion  over  any  uninhabited  countries  ex* 
cept  those  of  which  it  has  taken  actual 
poseeuion,  in  which  it  has  formed  settU* 
ments,  or  of  which  it  tnahes  actual  use" 

Thb  passage,  I  think,  so  far  as  the 
European  powers  and  the  unsubdued 
and  mdependent  tribes  of  Indians 
are  concerned,  is  &tal  to  the  law  of 
Marshall,  Kent,  and  Story,  and  to 
the  statecraft  of  Jefferson,  Harrison, 


most  Christiaayirtues' they  letTe  us  tme 
behind  them.  If  a  white  man  ealla  at 
their  cabins,  they  are  all  joy  and  gladnefts 
to  see  him.  They  give  him  tbe  beat 
place,  and  the  first  ent.  If  they  come  to 
visit  us,  and  any  thing  is  given  them  to 
•at  or  drink,  well ;  for  they  will  not  ask. 
and,  be  it  little  or  much,  if  it  be  with 
kindness,  they  are  well  pleased;  other- 
wise they  go  away  sullen,  bat  saying 
nothing. 

*'  But  in  libenlity  they  excel.  No- 
thing is  too  good  for  their  friend.  Giv* 
them  a  fine  gun,  coat,  or  other  thing,  it 
may  pass  twenty  hands  before  it  sticks  : 
light  of  heart,  strong  affections,  bat  soob 
spent }  the  most  merry  creatures  that 
live.  They  never  have  much,  nor  want 
much.  Wealth  circulates  like  the  blood. 
AH  parU  partake ;  and,  though  none  shall 
want  what  the  others  have,  yet  tbey  an 
exact  observers  of  property.  Some  of  their 
kings  have  sold,  others  presented  me  with 
parcels  of  land.  The  psy  or  presents  I 
made  them  were  not  hoarded  by  the  par- 
ticular owners;  but,  the  neighbouring 
kings  and  their  clans  being  present  when 
the  goods  were  brought  out,  the  parties 
ehiely  concerned  consulted  what  and  to 
whom  they  should  gpve  theai.  To  every 
king,  then,  by  the  hands  of  a  person  for 
that  work  appointed,  is  a  proportion  aeot, 
so  sorted  and  folded,  and  with  that  gri- 
▼ity  which  is  admirable.  Then  tbe  kii^ 
subdivideih  it  in  like  manner  among  his 
dependants,  hardly  leaving  himself  an 
equal  share  with  oue  of  bis  subjects; 
and,  be  it  on  such  occasions  as  fiastivaU, 
or  at  their  common  meals,  the  kings  dis- 
tribute, and  to  themselyes  the  last.  They 
care  for  little,  because  they  want  bat  Uu 
tie;  and  the  reason  is  a  little  contents 
them.  In  this  they  are  anffictently  re« 
Tenged  on  us.  If  they  are  ignorant  of 
our  pleasures,  they  are  also  free  from  ovr 
pains.  We  sweat  and  toil  to  live.  Ibeir 
pleasure  feeds  them  ;  1  mean  their  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  fowling ;  and  this  table 
is  spread  every  where,'* 

Clan    anv   thintr   he   more   aimnlv 
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HKy ,  ef  an  the  nei|^boarixig  tribes, 
'wms  deeiDed  neoemiy. .  Now,  how- 
ever, retummg  frcm  the  pest,  let  ua 
torn  our  eyes  to  the  present,  and  ob- 
aerre  the  differenee  which  marks  the 
conduct  and  fueling  of  the  English 
towards  the  Indian  from  those  we 
Iiaye  witnessed  and  heard  expressed 
upon  the  part  of  the  Amerkiui  go* 
▼emment  and  people.  In  a  parua- 
VMBtary  report  respecting  the  Hud- 
KHi'a  Buy  Company,  presented  to 
FSariiament  b^  July  18^  we  find 
tbst,  since  1821,  **  the  Indian  country 
baa  been  in  a  state  of  the  most  perfect 
tranquillity,  beneficial  as  well  to  the 
Indian  population  as  to  the  parties 
interested  and  en^agtd  in  trade.** 
Mr.  Simpson,  writing  to  Mr.  Felly, 

8ftJ8,— 

"  Prorious  to  that  period,  an  unre- 
stricted aupplj  of  spiritaoua liquor,  then  an 
important  article  of  trade,  led  to  the  com. 
misfion  of  crimes,  to  the  injury  of  healthy 
and  to  a  atate  of  demoralisation  among  the 
natif  e  population  truly  lamentable.    The 
measures  since  taken  by  the  council  in  this 
country,  under  the  instruction  of  the  board 
of  directors  in  England,  to  remedy  those 
•rUa  have  been  attended  with  the  hap- 
piest resulta ;  drunkeoueas  is  now  of  very 
lare    occurrence   in    any    part   of  the 
cottntiy,  and  quite  unknown  throughout 
the    extended   district  situated   to  the 
northward  of  the  SuaVatchewaine    and 
Churchill  rivers,  occupied  by  the  Chippe- 
-wi^ran,  BeaTer   Indian,  Cree,   Yellow- 
kmfe.  Hare,  Dog,  Rib,  and  other  tribes 
Ibrougfaout    the    numeroualy   inhabited 
and  widely  extended  plain  country  to 
the  southward  of  the  Suskatohewaioe  > 
in    the    country   situated    between    the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  watered  by  the  Columbia  river 
and  its  tributaries  ;  in  the  country  known 
hy  the  name  of  New  Caledonia,  situated 
inland  to  the  northward  of  the  Columbia 
river  and  among  the  Chippewa  tribes  on 
the  ahores  and  interior  country  of  Lakes 
Superior  and  Huron ;  the  introduction 
and  use  of  spirituous  and  other  intoxi- 
eating  liquors  are  strictly  prohibited,  ex- 
cq>t  in  very  rare  caaes  for  medicinal 


in  jnstioa  to  the  white  population,  b# 
entirely  prohibited,  the  use  of  it  is  now 
gradually  diminishing,  so  as  at  this  time 
to  be  no  longer  an  evil ;  and  in  no  part 
of  the  countries  through  which  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
extend  are  spirituous  or  intoxicating 
liquors  of  any  sort  sold  to  the  Indians, 
Off  used  as  a  medium  of  barter  and  trade. 
But  so  inseparable  is  drunkenness  or  the 
abuse  of  spirituous  liquors  from  oppo- 
sition in  the  Indian  trade,  that  on  the 
N.W.  coast,  where  we  have  to  contend 
with  the  Americans  and  Russians,  and 
even  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Ottawa  rivers,  which  are  exposed  to 
competition  in  trade  and  where  the 
Indians  are  partially  civilised,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  our  utmost  efforts  to  check  it  have 
been  altogether  unavailing." 

A  confirmation  of  these  statements 
is  to  be  seen  b^  reference  to  the 
exportation  of  spirituous  liquors  to 
Hudson's  Bay,  which,  shice  1821, 
"  do  not  exceed  on  the  average  fbrty- 


three  puncheons  o^  rum  annuauy 
for  the  supply  of  the  Whole  countiy 
situated  to  the  eastward  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  comprised  in  the  license 
of  trade  granted  to  the  Company  as 
well  as  in  the  Company's  territories, 
the  population  of  which,  including 
servants,  may  be  estimated  at  120,000 
souls,  no  spirituous  liquors  having  up 
to  this  neriod  been  distilled  in  the 
country. 

This  is,  in  sooth,  most  gratifying 
intelligence,  and,  while  it  confers  the 
highest  honour  on  the  humanit)r  and 
wisdom  of  the  Company,  fUrnishes 
a  glaring  contrast  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Americans,  whose  presence  is 
always  fraught  with  the  most  baleful 
injury  to  the  state  and  prospects  of 
the  Indians.  The  Company  have 
likewise  established  at  Bed  Biver 
settlement  two  Protestant,  two  Bo- 
man  Catholic  missions,  and  thirteen 
schools.    Mr.  Simpson  states, — 

"In  this  settlement  there  are  resident 
several  thousand  Indians  and  half-breeds. 
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THE  FERRANDIAD. 
A  BRTT  OF  FOUR  BATS*  DOINGS  AMONG  TOE  mGnTT. 


Thb  senators  of  Britain  sate 

All  in  the  council-hall, 
When  Mister  Boebuck  rose  and  did 

On  Mister  Ferrand  call, 
To  ask  if  he  upheld  the  truth 

Of  certain  words  or  aU 

That  in  the  papers  had  appeared, 

Reported  as  nis  speech. 
Relating  how  a  minister 

Of  state  had  made  a  breach 
**  In  honos  mores^^*  and  induced 

A  rogue  to  fedsely  peach. 

This  question  suddenly  proposed 

Caused  Mr.  F.  to  rise, 
And  talk  of  breach  of  etiquette. 

And  taking  by  surprise. 
Advantages  unmir  of  him. 

In  Mr.  Roebuck's  guise ; 

But  yet  he  said  there  was  a  poor 
Cknninissioner  caJled  Mott, 

Whose  scandalous  and  false  report 
Into  a  box  had  got. 

From  whence  Sir  James  had  puU*d 
it  out ; 
How  it  got  there  God  wot, 

Twas  what  he  wanted   much   to 
know, 

'T  was  a  suspicious  fact. 
And  looked  like  undue  influence, 

A  sort  of  cunning  tact ; 
And  so,  till  that  was  well  explained. 

His  words  he*d  not  retract. 

"  Oh !  say  you  so,"  said  Mister  Roe- 
buck, learned  in  the  law, 

^  Then  why  not  say  at  once  that  Gra- 
ham did  unfairly  draw 

Reasons  as  monkeys  get  at  nuts 


But  still  he  argued  he*d  a  right 

To  say  the  baronet 
And  minister  had  taken  steps 

That  false  report  to  get 
To  crush  a  member  of  the  House, 

And  that  he*d  stick  to  yet. 

Sir  James  then  spake  out  gallantly 
And  said,  **  Don't  let  us  prate 

Of  forms,  and  doubts,  and  loose  re- 
ports, 
Unfitting  for  debate, 

But  go  to  work,  and,  if  you  can, 
The  charge  substantiate." 

Then  meddling  Hume,  who  always 
pokes 
His  finger  in  each  mess, 
Drawled  out  he*d  heard  Sir  James 
was  charged 
With  what  would  heavier  press, 
Namely,  inducing  Mister  Hogg 
To  perjure  *mself — no  less. 

Said  Mister  F.  "  I  beg  to  say. 

That's  what  I  never  said. 
"  But  then,"  said  Mister  Ward, "  there 
was 

An  affirmation  made 
That  he  who  heads  the  government 

Did  some  M.r.'s  upbraid 

For   too   much    Christian   feeling, 

and '' 

Quoth  Mister  F.  "  Not  1 1 
I  never  spoke  of  what  he  said." 

"  WeU,  then,"  said  Ward,  "  111  try 
Another  guess.    'T  was  Oastler,  per- 
haps. 
Who  did  in  limbo  lie  ?" 
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Says  Mister  F.  "  I  really  think 
They're  perfectly  correct/* 

Quoth  Mister  H.  "  Itinerant 
Foul  speeches  I  neglect ; 

But  while  Tm  here  111  suffer  none 
My  honour  to  suspect. 

Kaise  but  suspicion  in  this  House, 

And  I  will  talte  the  Chil- 
tem  Hundred*  straight ;  but,  if  you 
can*t, 

I  almost  think  you  will 
The  impropriety  perceiTe 

Of  here  remaimng  still." 

Says  Mister  F.  "  The  words  I  used 

Were,  that  the  learned  mem- 
ber, when  he  spoke  about  the  ease 

That  I  so  much  condemn, 
*  Higgled  and  haggled  in  his  speech,* 
And  still  I  stick  to  them." 

Quoth  Mister  Hogg,  "  That's  not  the 
point; 

Thequestionis,  if  I 
Acted  dishonestly  or  not. 

Ask  that  and  rll  reply, 
Nor  longer  under  such  a  foul 

Insmuation  lie.** 

Said  Mr.  F.  ^I  said  not  that ; 

But  if  the  learned  gen- 
tleman, who  ask'd  the  question  first. 

Had  only  told  me  when 
He  meant  to  ask  it,  I'd  have  brought 

The  paper  here,  and  then 

I  don't  believe  I  should  have  found 

A  cause  to  disavow 
A  single  word  we  found  therein ; 

But,  as  the  case  is  now, 
Let  no  one  think  to  put  me  down 

By  getting  up  a  row.** 

Sir  James  then  said,  **I  feel  con- 
vinced 
That  in,  at  least,  this  place 
H^gling  and  hig^^g  won*t  suffice, 


Then  rose  Lord  John,  and  said,  "I 
think. 

It  matters  not  a  jot 
Whether  Otat  speech  is  quite  cor- 
rect; 

But  let  him  tell  us  what 
He  r^ly  said  and  iticka  to  now, 

If  you're  to  bhune  or  not." 
Then  up  Sir  Bobert  roee  and  said. 

He  never  said  a  word 
Of  Christian  feeUngs  such  as  Mis- 
ter Ward  had  read  or  beaid. 
Nor  hinted  at  their  conouering  him. 

The  thing  was  quite  absurd. 
Here  dropp*d  the  su^ect  for  the  tine, 

But  on  the  following  day 
The  Houae  was  fuller  than  btfore, 

Expectant  of  a  fray. 
When  Mr.  Ferrand  got  upon 

His  legs  and  thus  did  say  :— 
"  Sir,  Tve  been  reading  all  the  spee- 
ches that  I  made  among 
The  manu&cturers  and  can't 

Discover  aught  that's  wrong, 
And  so  I  must  reiterate 

What  Tve  said  all  along. 
'Tis  the  prerogative  of  flree- 

bom  Britons  to  express 
Their  thoughts  of  public  offi^sert. 

Tve  done  no  more  nor  less 
But,  if  Tve  hurt  their  honour,  why, 

Tm  ready  to  confess ^ 

Still  as  a  mouse  was  all  the  house 

Until  those  words  he  spake, 
But  then  came  cheers,  yells,  shouts, 
"oh  dears!" 

And  laughter  that  did  make 
The  benches  that  they  sat  upon 

And  all  the  building  shake* 
This  made  him  stare  and  straiight 
declare 

Such  conduct  was  nnman- 
Iv  in  them  all,  and  plainly  proved 
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nien  Mbter  Hogg  hia  innocence 
At  greater  length  doelared. 

And  then  Sir  James  avowed  himself 
For  any  charge  prepared. 

And,  if  the  Home  suspected  them, 
B^ed  nnther  might  be  spared* 

Sir  Robert  said  the  question  was, 
Which  would  the  House  prete, 

To  treat  the  whole  with  ridicule, 
Or  rather  to  defer 

The  case,  which  now  seemed  like  a 
feat 
O'  the  bottle  coi\iur6r  P 

Lord  John  agreed  they  should  ad^ 
joum. 

And  said  he  held  as  nought 
Charges  of  members*  peijury, 

If  wholesale  they  were  brought ; 
But  accusations  versus  one 

A  serious  thing  he  thought. 

Lord  Stanley  then  in  manly  strain 
Said  there  no  doubt  could  be 

Amonf  them  of  the  innocence 
Of  StherH.  orG. 

But  still  'twere  better  to  adjourn 
That  they  might  all  agree. 

Then  Mister  Blackstone  rose,  but  did 
Not  say  what  he'd  to  say, 

Aa    Mister   Speaker   thought    the 
House 
Agreed  upon  the  way 

Of  acting,  namely,  to  adjourn 
Until  the  following  day. 

So,  whmi  the  third  day  came  of  this 
Momentous  stranse  debate. 

Sir  James  arose,  and  said  that  he 
Must  ask,  with  very  great 

Pain,  that  the  clerk  should  read  the 
Tm£s 
Of  April  10  in  date. 

The  clerk  read  out,  and  what  about 

Must  be  already  clear. 
Then   Mister  Ferrand's   name  was 


*Tw«re  better  to  a^oum,  he  thought. 

And  send  to  him  a  sum- 
mons to  attend  on  Friday  next : 

Without  him  it  were  ram« 
bling  to  debate.    Then  Shr  G.  Clerk 

Said,'' Just  so.    Let  him  come.** 

Lord  John  concurred;  but  Mister 
French 
Declared  that  the  impres- 
sion on  his  mind,  from  what  he'd 
heard. 
Was  there  was  no  neces- 
sity of  putting  down  poor  F., 
But  wished  he'd  chatter  less. 

Then  Mister  Duncombe  dropped  a 
hint 
Of  calling  to  the  bar 
The   printer ;    but    Lord    Stanley 
thought 
That  would  their  object  mar. 
So  Mister  Duncombe  challenged  him 
With  haying  gone  too  £u:, 

Li  saying  what  he  thought,  that  F, 
Not  only  said,  but  thought  ( 

Li  making  charges  which  the  Times 
Asserted  he  had  brought 

Against  a  member  of  the  House, 
And  slyly  had  been  caught 

By  Mister  Roebuck,  in  a  know- 
ing way,  to  here  admit, 

Had  he  asked  him,  "  What's  that  to 
you?" 
Had  been  his  answer  fit ; 

Nor  in  a  mess  by  such  a  ques- 
tion had  he  been  a  bit. 

Then  Mister  D'Israeli  said. 
He  thought  that  Mister  Ho^ 

Ought  to  iMiye  sent  a  private  mend 
F.'s  memory  to  jog; 

But,  as  it  was,  all  seemed  as  if 
At  sea,  and  in  a  fog. 


It  did  appear  that  Mister 
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♦♦I%a<,''CaptiuiiBerkdeyBaid,«won't 
do, 
Ab  Mister  Ferrand  stuck 
To  what  he  said,  and  seemed  indmed 

With  us  to  run  a  muck." 
Lord  Manners  said,  "  Try  something 
else  * 
We'll  perhaps  have  better  luck." 

And  moved  "  the  previous  question," 
which 

Was  seconded  by  Mis- 
ter Smythe,  who,  with  the  rest,  about 

The  charge  expressed  his  dis- 
belief, and  added,  "  What's  belief? 

No  man  can  prove  what's  his." 

Said  Mister  Buncombe, "  FU  do  that." 
Said  Mister  Smythe,  ^'Indeed! 

A  precious  business  that  would  be ! 
rm  sure,  in  case  of  need, 

Myarguments  would  never  prove 
The  soundness  of  my  creed." 

He  spake  then  of  Diogenes, 

Hiat  famous  cynic  elf. 
Who  Alexander  would  have  been 

Had  he  not  been  himself; 
And  hmted  Bath  and  Tamworth  were 

Like  China  ware  and  delf. 

And  eke  that  Mister  B.  assailed 

All  men  excepting  one. 
And  dealt  in  personalities, 

iijid  divers  things  had  done 
And  said,  that  were  incongruous, 

Which  caused  the  House  some  fVm. 

Sir  Eobert  Inglis  then  observed, 
He  hoped  they'd  act  aright ; 

And  deprecated  much  the  set- 
tling Quarrels  by  a  fight ; 

For  dueu  were  a  great  abom- 
ination in  his  sight. 

Then  Mister  Roebuck  rose  and  said, 
*^  So  all  the  blame  is  mine 

Of  all  this  mischief !    That's  too  bad  I 
However,  I  decline 

To  answer  accusations  which 
Beneatii  me  I  opine. 

^  T  aaVaiI  atia  nnpatmn  rknlir.      Then 


Then  IMSster  Smythe  a  seoond  speech 

B^^an,  but  soon  was  ntaot 
By  ifister  Speaker  formally; 

And  then  Lord  Howick  popt 
A  few  words  in  to  say  he  thought 

The  matter  better  dropt. 
Quoth  Mister  Hume,  **  Whoe'er  sap- 
ports 

*  The  previous  question '  now, 
Upon  Uie  tottle  of  the  whole. 

Condemns  th'  accused,  I  trow." 
And  then  Sir  James  got  up,  and  to 

The  Speaker  made  nis  bow. 
And  said  that  he  no  vote  should  give, 

And  litUe  should  he  say, 
Ab  his  accuser,  Mister  F. 

Had  kept  himself  away, 
And  might,  perhaps,  apologise 

Upon  a  future  day. 
And  having  spoke  he  left  the  House. 

And  Mister  Hogg  arose, 
To  say  that  he,  like  Sir  J.  G. 

If  Mister  Ferrand  chose 
T*  express  regret,  would  all  foiget. 

And  so  the  business  dose. 
Lord  Manners  then  "the  previous 
ques- 
tion" readily  withdrew. 
And  spumed  the  imputation  that 

He  recommended  du- 
elling. And  then  the  House  broke  up, 

Fr^  pastime  to  pursue. 
When  Friday  came  they  met  again. 

The  business  to  despatch ; 
And,  after  Messieurs  Smythe  and 
Roe- 
buck had  a  sparring  match. 
They  called  on  Mister  Ferrand,  who 

Came  boldly  to  "  tiie  scratch," 
And  said  he  must  ai>olop;ise 

For  taking  up  their  tune. 
Which  might,  he  thought,  be  better 
spent, — 

Lideed,  'twas  quite  a  crime 
To  waste  it  in  those  long  debates 

We've  briefly  sketchwL  in  rhyme. 
The  feult  was  Mister  Roebuck's,  who 

Popped  on  bun  by  surprise, 
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And  boldly  be  declared  that  House 
Was  neither  meant  nor  fit 

To  be  a  conrt  of  honour,  nor 
Would  he  to  them  submit. 

They*d  got  into  a  mess.    Let  them 
Do  what  they  would  with  it. 

Sir  James  then  steadfastly  denied, 
And  more  at  length  explained, 

The  charges  made  against  him,  and 
His  innocence  sustained ; 

But  Mister  Worsley  thought  of  F.'b 
Suspicion  none  remain^. 

But  Mister  F.  no  more  would  speak, 

Sir  Robert  then  began. 
When  Mister  Speaker  gave  a  hint 

To  F.  to  lead  the  van ; 
So  he,  Sir  James,  and  Hogg,  walked 
out. 

And  Borthwick  rose  and  ran. 

Sir  Bobert  then  declared,  "  Le  jeu 
Ne  vaut  pas  la  chandelle ;" 

But,  since  they'd  entered  into  it 
On  such  a  alidinff  scale. 

He'd  tell  his  plan  for  sU^ng  out. 
And  hoped  he  should  prerail 


Upon  the  House  to  pass  a  re- 
solution to  declare 

The  charg^es  made  calumnious 
And  quite  unfounded  were. 

And  in  corruntion  neither  Graham 
Nor  Hogg  bad  had  a  share. 

Said  Mister  Duncombe,  *'  Thus  to  lei 
Off  F.  seems  infra  d^.  ^ 

And  Mister  French  complained  Lord 
Stan- 
ley, who  was  once  a  Whig, 

Had  afterwards  his  coUeagues  charged 
With  playing  thimble-rig. 

So  moved  to  censure  him,  and  eke 
Sir  Robert ;  but  the  House 

Pursued  Sir  Robert's  plan,  and  so 
At  last  displayed  some  vmv> 

And  thus  the  labouring  mountain  was 
Delivered  of  a  mouse. 

Now  God  preserve  our  queen!    May 
she 

Be  favoured  by  the  Fates, 
And  eke  our  native  isle  and  each 

Of  her  dependent  states ; 
And  may  the  House  of  Parliament 

Improve  in  its  debates  I 


ANIMAL  MAGNETISM  AND  NEURHTPN0TI8M.* 
NOTB  PBBLIMINABT  TO  OLIVEE  TOBKB,  B8Q. 

Dbab  Ms.  Yobks, — May  I  crave  a  short  space  in  the  pages  of  Regina  for 
a  few  remarks  upon  a  topic  which  is  making  a  prodigious  fuss  in  the  scientific 
World  just  now  P  "  Believe  me,  I  have  no  design  upon  you ;  indeed,  I  could 
not  presume  to  attempt  to  father  my  conceptions  u^n  so  prudent  and  cir- 
cumspect an  authority.  All  my  modesty  yml  permit  me  to  ask  is,  that  you 
be  pleased  to  give  currency  to,  without  making  yourself  answerable  for,  my 
opinions.  Tours,  &c. 

R.  S.  S. 

[We  accede  cheerfully  to  the  request  of  a  clever,  though  it  may  be  a 
crotchety,  contributor.  But  we  hold  ourselves  as  free  as  any  of  our  readers 
to  judge  of  his  reasoning. — O.  Y.] 

Ill  an  age  in  which  science  is  taking  attention  and  respect.  Within  the 
such  prodigious  strides,  and  so  in-  last  three  years,  wide-mouthed  Cre- 
dustriously  enlarging  her  borders,  dulity  has  felt  no  lack  of  the  mar- 
it  18   HCATcelv  wonderful    that    thp  vellous  wherewith  to  regale  itself; 
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who  can  tell  you  what  Mn.  Jenkins 
or  Mrs.  Any bodj  else  is  doing  at  a 
given  time  any  number  of  miles  off, 
and  the  wonderful  boy  who  ean  read 
letters  in  the  post'^imce, — we  have 
had  an  abundance  of  marvels  of  the 
first  water,  sparkling  and  gushing 
with  almost  uninterrupted  succession 
from  the  press.  Witness  the  stack 
of  books,  and  pamphlets,  and  perio- 
dicals, piled  up  Defore  us  this  moment, 
as  if  men  meant  to  rival  Truth  and 
Heaven  by  the  magnitude  of  their 
labours.  Magnetism  and  clairvoyance 
are  the  great  wonders  of  the  hour, — 
as  indera  they  were  (bdng  revived 
wonders  even  then)  half  a  century 
ago, — and  these  departments  of  phy- 
siology and  psychology,  after  having 
been  treated  with  contempt,  ridicule, 
and  contumely, — ^kicked,  as  it  were, 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  spit  upon 
and  treated  despitefuUy,  at  length 
numbers  amongst  the  most  faitlmil 
of  their  adherents  men  of  science,  o5- 
steiric  physicians,  surgeons,  and  even 
divines !  The  genius  of  modem  dis- 
covery would  dmost  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  inscription  which  the 
I^iyptians  engraved  on  the  pedestals 
of  the  statues  of  tiieir  great  fi;oddess 
was  an  abominable  cheat;  that  in- 
stead of  making  her  all  candour  and 
franluiess,  they  represented  her  as  a 
prude  with  frowns  uid  forbidding 
looks,  reminding  one,  as  Sheridan 
somewhere  says,  of  a  board,  with 
notice  of  spring-guns  set  in  a  high- 
way, or  steel-traps  on  a  common, 
because  they  insmuate  that  there 
is  something  worth  stealing  where 
there  is  not  the  least  cause  to 
suspect  it.  We  must  prepare  our- 
selves, it  seems,  to  see  the  ♦*  veil 


impenetrable,  and  for  ever  to  he 
closed  over  uid  cksped  tightly  aronnd 
the  CTeatest  of  ancient  mysteries, 
now  lif^  by  the  silvery  fingers  of 
the  goddess  herself,  her  tongue  wag- 
ring  lightsome  and  glibly  as  tint  of 
Lora  Brougham  or  any  village  wench, 
unkennelling  the  greatest  of  nature^s 
pent-up  secrets,  and  from  bein^  the 
most  trustworthy  and  confidentiAl  of 
her  privy  councillors  becoming  all 
at  once  a  Mrs.  Candid  and  a  blab ! 
Well  may  Mr.  Colquhoun  christen 
his  book  ISIS  Revelata.  The  goddess 
has  flung  her  prestige  behind  her; 
her  poll-shaven  prie^  if  any  of  the 
race  still  miniBter  amongst  the  pvra- 
mids,  may  now  discharge  their  bar- 
bers, let  their  hair  grow  as  it  listeth, 
and  import  a  hairdresser  from  Bond 
Street;  they  may  pay  court  to  the 
ladies  without  running  the  risk  of 
an  auto  da  /^  and  add  a  hosier  and 
boot-maker  to  their  list  of  trades- 
people. The  murder  is  out !  a  mo- 
dem (Edipus  has  unriddled  this 
second  sphjrnz  of  the  land  of  puzales 
— ^magnetism  has  triumphed ! 

But  we  have  hinted  that  the  in- 
fluence of  magnetism  upon  the  animal 
functions  is  not  now  broached  fra* 
the  first  time.  Possibly  we  might  be 
able  to  trace  it  down  to  the  remotest 
ages,*  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
many  phenomena  of  andent  times 
were  nroduced  by  some  such  agency, 
though,  as  will  lie  seen  hereafter,  vre 
ascribe  to  very  different  causes,  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  effects  which  are  at- 
tributed to  Magnetism.  So  far  back  as 
the  seventeenth  century  the  loadstone 
was  used  by  many  practitioners  as  a 
curative  means ;  indeed,  most  of  those 
who  adopt  the  doctrines  of  Paracdsas 
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eomtiTe  powtn,  and  lome  of  them 
wrote  works  upon  the  sabject'*'  Of 
tbcBe,  by  far  the  most  famous  was 
Van  Helmont,  a  natire  of  Brussels, 
bom  in  1577,  died  in  1644,  who, 
edocated  as  a  j^ysician,  deyoted  him*- 
self  to  ehcmioal  researches.  He  wrote 
a  treatise  on  the  magnttie  cure  of 
wounds  in  reply  to  one  on  the  same 
subject,  the  title  of  which  we  give  in 
the  foot-note,  by  Godenius,  a  j^ysi- 
cal  philosopher  in  high  repute,  and 
anotner  by  one  Father  Robert,  a 
Jesuit,  who,  like  some  people  in  our 
own  tixnes,  branded  magnetism  as  a 
'^  Satanic  agency.*^  In  reply  to  this 
Van  Helmont  wrote, "  Magnetismus, 
quia  passim  yiget,  pneter  nomen,  nil 
novi  continet ;  nee  paradoxus  nm  Hi 
qui  cuneta  dirithnty  et  tfa  Sakmm  do* 
muUmm  abk^ant  auttetrnquB  non  iniel' 
l^aMt,"^  His  dennition  of  magnetism 
is,  ^  Sie  yocitamus  earn  occultam  co- 
iqytationem  ^ua  absens  in  absens  per 
influxum  sffit,  me  traktndo  vei  tmpeU 
Undo  Jiatf  te.  an  occult  influence 
by  attraction  or  impulsion,  which  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  Mesmer's 
theory.  The  yehicle  and  essence  of 
this  influenoe  he  calls  magwde  mag* 
moM,  an  impalpable  and  imponder- 
able fluid  penrading  all  nature.  In 
the  human  Arame,  he  belieyes  the 
hiood  to  be  the  seat  iji  this  influence 
which  may  be  contn^ed  by  the  will 
of  another,  prorided  the  operator  be 
more  powerfully  charg^  with  this 
magical  influence,  this  imponderable 
fiuS,  than  the  sulject  operated  upon. 
It  is  well  that  he  makes  a  proyiso  to 
the  omnipotence  of  the  operator, 
otherwise  he  would  be  calling  upon 
us  to  believe  that  an  operator  more 
atronffly  imbued  with  the  magic  fluid 
than  nis  nci^bour  might  wUl  the 
stoppage  of  the  circulation  of  his 
blood,  and  so  put  an  end  to  that 
neighbour's  existence  I  But  he  puts 
a  us^  to  this  violent  postulate  b^ 
telling  us  that  this  magnetic  or  ma^- 
cal  (whichever  he  chooses  to  call  it) 


MAW    liAci    i4/vimnon4   in    vnan    iirk4^1    if.  nnii 


is  called  into  action;  and  that  if 
either  the  magical  power  in  the 
subject  to  be  operated  upon  be 
stronger  than  the  operator,  or  the 
wUl  of  the  subject  be  opposed  to  the 
operation,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
produce  any  oosmic  or  magnetic 
results.  His  words  are,  **  Diximus 
omnem  fbrtassis  magicum  vim  dor- 
mire  et  excHatione  opus  habere: 
quod  perpetuo  verum  est,  si  objec' 
turn  Ht  quod  agendum  est  nan  sit 
proxime  diepositmn,  si  ejus  interna 
fkntasia  non  prorsus  annuat  agentis 
impressioni,  vel  etiam  si  robore 
Witiens  sit  par  yel  stqperior  agenti.*' 
This  admission  is  most  important, 
as  shewing  that  whatever  the  vo- 
lition of  tne  operator  may  be,  it  is 
powerless  and  inefiectual  without 
the  volition  of  the  subject  operated 
upon.  It  is  a  maxim  of  antiquity 
that  the  poppy  has  no  influence 
where  an  anxious  mind  is  at  work 

(Ovx^    dwm§  fuummi^   funMmm   }(i^it), 

and  it  is  equally  true  that  no  mag- 
netism or  magie  known  to  humanity 
can  work  in  opposition  to  the  will 
of  man.  We  shall  refer  to  this  more 
at  length  hereafter,  when  we  come 
to  test  the  pretensions  of  animal 
magnetism.  We  may  observe,  how- 
ever, that  in  another  treatise  (Actio 
RegimiiUs)  Van  Helmont  admits  even 
more  pointedly  that  the  assent  of 
the  subject  operated  upon  is  an  in- 
dispensable condition  precedent  to 
the  success  of  the  experiment.  Thus 
the  inconsistency  is  complete.  In 
one  place  we  have  him  insisting  upon 
the  omnipotence  of  the  occult  mjig- 
netic  influenoe  in  man;  in  another 
he  clogs  his  principle  with  a  proviso 
which  destroys  it  whenever  that 
proviso  is  called  into  action.  AVe 
fimcy  we  shall  be  able  to  make  it 
tolerably  clear,  shortly,  that  avl  the 
power  rests  with  the  (human)  sub- 
feet  operated  upon,  and  that  whether 
the  apenOor  wiU  or  no,  the  sulyect 
ean  induce  coma  and  its  several 
nmueM     whaiever    he    chooses. 
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This  en  parenthhse.  Another  of  Van 
Helmont's  '^  great  mysteries**  is,  that 
there  is  in  man  a  peculiar  power 
which  enahles  him  by  the  mere  force 
of  his  will  and  imagination,  to  act 
at  a  distance,  and  so  instil  a  vir- 
tue and  exercise  an  influence  upon 
a  very  remote  object  This  he  ad- 
mits IS  beyond  his  comprehension, 
and  yet  he  somewhere  tells  us  that 
in  consequence  of  having  tasted,  in 
the  course  of  his  experiments  in  1633, 
the  root  of  the  aconite,  ?ie  saw  his 
oum  sold  seated,  not  in  his  head,  but 
in  the  re^on  of  his  stomach!  He 
describes  it  as  a  spiritual  substanai 
(jponderable^  of  course !)  of  a  crystal' 
line  appearancey  luminous,  and  having 
the  ^pgure  of  a  man  ! 

^  **  My  intuitions/'  quoth  he,  "  imme- 
diately became  much  stronger  and  of 
greater  compass,  and  this  mental  clear- 
ness was  combined  with  a  feeling  of 
extraordinary  pleasure.  I  slept  not,  I 
dreamed  not,  my  health  was  perfect.  I 
felt,  perceived,  and  thought  no  longer  vnth 
the  head,  butin  thereeion  ofthettomach  (! ), 
aa  if  knowledge  had  now  taken  ber  seat 
in  that  part!" 

This  is,  indeed,  marvellous,  and 
can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the 
presumption  that  the  empty  belly 
had  risen  in  envious  rebellion  aflradnst 
the  over-stocked  head,  and  (thelatter 
having  become  delirious)  had  at 
length  succeeded  in  dividing  the  em- 
pire of  knowledge  with  it !  If  Gold- 
smith had  only  known  of  this,  he 
never  would  have  set  a  whole  village 
wondering  where  their  pastor  stowed 
away  all  his  knowled^  much  less 
would  he  have  ventured  to  say, — 

"  And  ttill  the  wonder  grew, 
How  one  small  bead  could  carry  all  he 
knew." 

The  only  way  in  which  we  can 


water,  but  whereabouts  in  the  human 
body  the  mystic  thread  which  con- 
nects it  with  tiie  soul  is  to  be  foond^ 
what  kind  of  scissors  she  uses  to  ent 
it,  and  of  what  material  the  thrad 
itself  is  composed!  None  of  these 
things  would  have  been  at  all  incon- 
sistent with  some  things  that  have 
been  forced  into  light  at  the  point  of 
his  pen ;  and  he  would  not  have 
lacked  implicit  believers,  even  if  we 
pass  from  his  own  times  to  the  dim 
of  Burgomaster  Dr.  Yon  Meyer  (who 
believes  that  dogs  have  bbte  souls  as 
well  as  men!)  and  the  behevers  in 
magnetic  clairvoyance. 

Extravagant,  however,  as  all  these 
things  must  unquestionably  appear 
to  men  of  commcm  sense,  they  are 
not  to  be  "pished"  or  " pooh-poohed" 
down,  or  despatched  at  once  with  the 
imputation  of  "flam**  upon  their 
heads.  To  shew  their  tenacity  of 
life,  we  need  only  turn  to  the  mes- 
merists of  the  present  day,  whose 
stock  in  trade  they  really  are;  for 
without  meaning  any  disrespect  to 
our  contemporaries,  we  must  say 
that,  in  theoiy,  they  have  got  no 
farther  than  Van  Helmont.  Even 
Mr.  Colquhoun,  learned,  able,  pene- 
trating, and  eloquent  as  he  is,  chn^s  to 
the  extravwmcies  of  the  BeQ;ian 
chemist  (indeed  we  chiefly  borrow 
our  illustrations  from  his  l)Ook),  and 
excuses  his  inabihty  to  explain  them 
by  pleading  the  general  ignorance  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live.  Speaking 
of  the  mystical  union  of  the  soul  and 
the  body  he  says, — 

'*  To  this  may  be  added  our  ignorance 
of  the  caoses  of  gravitation,  of  uie  com- 
mon magnetism,  of  electricity,  &c.  Hm 
day,  perhaps,  is  not  far  distant,  when  the 
remarkable  anticipationt  of  Kant  will  be 
realised,  and  when  it  will  be  raierally 
recognised  and  admitted,  that  all  of  these 
phenomena  are  the  product  of  one  single 
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has  already  entered  into  astronomi- 
cal calculations,  and  we  think  it  will 
yet  be  found  that  electricity  is  the 
main  element  in  polarity ;  but  even 
if  we  had  room,  it  would,  perhaps, 
be  premature  to  explain  our  notions 
on  this  pdnt  just  at  present. 

There  is  a  pasMce  in  Dr.  Passa- 
Yant*8  work*  whicn  just  occurs  to 
us,  and  which  we  must  quote : — 

"  To  the  theory  of  a  polar  attraction 
and  repalsioD  between  the  planets,  certain 
anomalies  in  the  proportion  of  their 
distances  from  one  another  lend  pro- 
babilitv  ;  some  planets  standing  nearer 
or  further  asunder  than  they  should,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  Wurm  has  laid  down 
for  their  relatire  distances.  According 
to  this  law,  the  distance  of  the  earth  from 
the  snn  should  be  210  semi-diameters  of 
the  Utter,  instead  of  which  it  is  216. 
The  distance  of  Mars  from  the  sun  should 
be  336  semi-diameters,  but  it  is  no  more 
than  329.  Thus  the  earth  is  six  semi- 
diameters  of  the  sun  farther  from,  and  the 
planet  Mars  seven  nearer  to,  that  body, 
than  the  law  of  gravitation  would  assign 
to  these  orbs  as  their  respective  places. 
This  Is  hardly  to  be  conceived  as  possible, 
but  on  the  hypothesis  of  qualitathe  at- 
traction, an  assignable  ground  of  which 
we  have  in  electricity  and  magnetism." 

We  are  sordjr  tempted  to  apply 
OUT  electrical  notions  to  this  passa^ 
but  that  is  not  the  purpose  for  which 
we  quoted  it.  We  use  it  as  an  ap- 
propriate pioneer  to  what  foUows 
from  Mr.  Colquhoun*s  book.  At 
p.  223  he  says, — 

"  There  exists  a  reciprocal  influence 
between  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  earth, 
and  animated  beings.  The  medium  of 
this  influence  is  a  very  subtle  fluid,  per- 
yading  the  whole  universe  (electricity  ?), 
which,  from  its  nature,  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiviue,  propagating,  and  communicating 

A«rA«>v  tvnrtnlaA    nf  mntinn         TT^ia   rAAinrn. 


upon  this  operation.  The  animal  body 
experiences  the  alternative  effects  of  this 
agent,  which,  bv  insinuating  itself  into 
the  substance  of  the  nerves,  affects  them 
immediately.  The  human  body  exhibits 
properties  analogous  to  those  of  the 
magnet,  such  as  polarity  and  inclinatiofi. 
The  property  of  the  animal  body,  which 
renders  it  susceptible  of  this  influence, 
occasioned  its  aenomination  of  animal 
magnetism.  The  action  and  the  virtue 
of  aninud  magnetism  are  capable  of  being 
communicated  to  other  animated  and  in- 
animate bodies.  The  one  and  the  other, 
however,  are  susceptible  of  them  in  dif- 
ferent degrees.  Tbb  action  and  this  vir- 
tue can  be  increased  and  propagated  by 
these  bodies.  We  observe  from  experi- 
ence the  flowing  of  a  certain  subtle  mat- 
ter, which  penetrates  all  bodies,  without 
perceptibly  losing  any  of  its  activity ; 
and  it  operates  at  a  considerable  distance, 
without  the  aid  of  any  intermediate  object. 
Like  light  it  is  reflected  by  mirrors ;  and 
it  is  invigorated,  diffused,  and  communi- 
cated by  sound.  This  virtue  is  capable 
of  being  accumulated,  concentrated,  and 
transported.  There  are  animated  bodies, 
although  very  rare,  which  possess  a  pro- 
perty so  opposite  to  magnetism,  that  their 
mere  presence  prevents  all  its  effects  in 
other  bodies.  This  opposite  power  also 
penetrates  all  bodies,  and  is  also  capable 
of  being  concentrated  and  diffused ;  it  is, 
therefore,  not  merely  a  negative,  but  a 
really  positive  power.  The  mineral  mag- 
net, whether  natural  or  artificial,  is  like- 
wise equally  susceptible  with  other  bodies 
of  animal  magnetism,  and  even  of  the 
opposite  virtue,  without  suffering  in 
either  cose  any  alteration  of  its  agency 
in  respect  to  iron,  which  proves  that  the 
principle  of  animal  magnetism  is  essen- 
tially different  from  that  of  mineral. 
This  system  will  furnish  new  illustrations 
of  the  nature  of  fire  and  of  light ;  as  also 
of  the  theory  of  attraction,  of  flux  and 
reflux,  of  the  magnet  and  of  electricity. 
It  wiU  inform  us,  that  the  magnet  and 
artificial  electricity  only  have,  with  rc- 
Annct  tft  ififtAoaea.  nroDeities  in  common. 
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liotson.  "With  reflard  to  the  ohemicul 
theory  here  laid  Sown,  we  shall  only 
say  that  it  is  a  cnrions  subject  for 
speculation,  and,  therefore,  unob- 
jectionable. The  influence  which 
the  moon  has  upon  the  flux  and  re- 
flux of  the  sea  may  be  properly 
enough  accounted  for.  It  is  no  part 
of  our  present  purpose  to  ffo  mto 
that  matter ;  but  when  we  mid  an- 
alogies drawn  from  it  (we  don't  say 
by  Mr.  Colquhonn)  to  favour  the 
belief  in  a  story  told  of  Mesmer 
on  the  occasion  of  an  operation  with 
the  lancet,  when  it  is  said  the  blood 
oozed  from  the  incision  or  retreated, 
flowed  or  ebbed,  according  as  the 
operator  approached  and  touched,  or 
receded  from  the  patient,  public  cre- 
dulity is  brought  flat  on  its  face 
again  before  Uie  exploded  super- 
stitions of  our  ancestors  of  the  middle 
ages ;  that  the  wounds  of  a  murdered 
person  would  bleed  if  the  body  were 
approached  by  the  murderer.  With 
reference  to  the  Uving  person,  the 
probability  is,  that  if  he  were  touched 
by  any  indifferent  bystander  whilst 
in  the  msimetic  coma,  the  same  re- 
sults would  follow;  for  a  touch 
would,  in  a  particular  condition,  be 
sufficient  to  rouse  his  energies  in 
some  degree,  which  would  have  an 
immediate  effect  upon  the  whole 
nervous  system.  [We  shall  shew  this 
more  particularly  anon,  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  "  double  conscious- 
ness."] With  reference  to  the  dead 
subject,  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
persons  in  a  room  would  inevitably 
have  the  effect  of  raising  the  tempe- 
rature, which,  acting  upon  the  accu- 
mulated gases  in  the  body  might 
cause  a  slight  effusion  of  the  little 
remaining  liquid  blood,  or  pus.  But 
this  latter  sunerstition  has  toner  been 


first  induoe  sleep  by  keeping  tlieir 
eyes  and  attention  jC»rf  vpoD  anv  in- 
animate object — say  the  oeiling  of  a 
room  (  then  caumng  thdir  mind  and 
body  to  act  and  react  upon  each 
other  in  an  unusual  d^ree.  Some 
object  considerably  above  the  kv^ 
of  the  eye,  so  as  to  cause  the  head  to 
be  thrown  back  a  little,  »  the  best 
for  the  purpose.  This,  with  the 
fixed  gaze,  produces  a  slight  strain 
upon  the  eyes:  hence,  besides  the 
exhaustion  of  tne  visual  organ  and 
slight  vertigo  which  are  the  imme- 
diate and  necessary  results  of  this 
I>rocess,  a  habit  of  intense  abstrac- 
tion, or  concentration  of  attention,  is 
induced;  during  which  there  is  a 
suppressed  state  of  the  respiratioo, 
preventing  the  proper  and  efficient 
purification  of  the  blood,  and  inter- 
rupting the  free  and  regular  circula- 
tion tfirough  the  brain  (as  in  com- 
mon and  easy  respiration)  ;  the  im- 
perfectly decarbonised  blood  acts  on 
the  brain  as  a  narcotic,  and  presently 
the  influence  is  extended  through  tlie 
whole  nervous  system*  And  in  this 
way  precisely  the  same  results  are 
produced  as  manifest  themselves  un- 
der the  magnetic  prooesa.  We  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  safe  for  a 
patient  to  try  these  expmments,  un- 
less some  person  be  at  hand  to  dis- 
engage him,  by  wafting  or  percaasion 
of  the  hands ;  we  on^  explain  the 
process,  in  oider  to  shew,  that  ne- 
ther the  passes  nor  the  volitkm  of  sn 
operator  are  required  to  induoe  the 
condition,  which  will  be  recognised 
at  once  as  Mr.  Braid's  nkethod  of 
producing  nervous  sleep. 

We  shall  pass  ovor  the  many  ca- 
rious instances  of  clairvoyanee  ciled 
by  Mr.  Colquhoun,  because  any  dis- 
cuRsion  or  criticism  nf  tbcm  wonld 
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been  an^^iied  to  h  to  whioh  it  has 
no  preteMUHM  whtterer ;  and  we 
liaTe  not  omitted  to  hare  a  smart 
cut  or  two  at  the  extravagancies  to 
which  injudicious  fViends  have  com- 
mitted it.  That  man  has  an  inhe- 
rent power  of  acting  upon  man  in  a 
way  not  hitherto  generally  known 
and  practised  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever ;  that  is,  by  inducing  him 
to  comply  with  the  preliminary 
methods  just  noted ;  and  there  can  lie 
as  little  doubt  that,  when  properly 
and  legitimately  applied,  this  power 
may  be  exerted  to  the  very  best  ad- 
vantage. We,  therefore,  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  at  the 
point  where  Mesmer  himself  took  it 
up. 

Frederick  Anthony  Mesmer  was 
bom  in  Switzerland  on  the  2dd  of 
May,  1734.  He  studied  physic  in 
Vienna,  and  eventually  took  his 
doctor*8  deffree.  Naturally  fond  of 
the  marvellous,  his  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  magnet  by  the  Jesuit 
Maximilian  Hell,  professor  of  as- 
tronomy at  Vienna.  In  consequence 
of  the  instructions  received  from  this 
worthy,  Mesmer  began  to  use  them 
successfully  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, continuing  the  {practice,  until, 
happening  to  quarrel  with  the  Jesuit, 
he  became  anxious  to  relieve  himself 
of  the  obligation  which  he  owed  him, 
by  finding  some  substitute  for  the 
magnets.  He  therefore  tried  the 
effects  of  oj^rating  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  his  hands  alone,  as  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  do  with  the 
magnets,  and  he  found  that  the  re- 
sults were  precisely  the  same.  From 
this  he  naturally  inferred  that  the 
magnets  were  not  the  efficient  cause, 
but  had  acted  only  as  the  medium  of 
transmitting  an  influence  from  his 
body  to  the  patients.  To  a  mind 
constituted  like  Mesmer's  it  would 
be  an  easy  and  natural  inference, 


animal   magnetism.     Shortly   after 
his  arrival  in  Paris  in  1778,  his  ex- 
periments began  to  excite  so  much 
attention,  that  a  commission  of  the 
French  Academy  was  appointed  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  the  sub- 
ject.   Mesmer  unuertook  to  prove  to 
this  commission  that  he  could  pro- 
duce certain  phenomena,  and  demon- 
strate that  a  magnetic  Jiuid  was  the 
cause  of  these  phenomena ;  that  by 
the  exercise  of  nis  will  and  manoeu- 
vres, the  magnetic  fluid  could  be  ex- 
cited into  activity  and  even  operate 
at  a  distance,  and  that  it  comd  be 
transferred  to  inanimate  objects,  and 
made  to  operate  on  patients  at  second- 
hand, through  proximity  or  contact 
with   these   magnetised   substances. 
One  of  his  most  notable  experiments 
was  his  mesmerising  trees   in  Dr. 
Franklin*s  garden,  and  allowing  his 
subjects  to  be  taken  blindfbld  into 
the  garden  with  the  object  of  proving 
that  the  magnetic  influence  would 
display  itself  when  the  subjects  went 
under  the  magnetised  trees,  and  then 
ordy.    The  result  proved  directly  the 
reverse.     The  subjects  became  af- 
fected, not  under  the  mesmerised  but 
under   the   iwn- mesmerised   trees  I 
Other    experiments    made    within 
doors  equally  proved  the  fkllacy  of 
Mesmer  s  theory,  since  the  subjects 
became  affected  when  no  passes  were 
being  made,  provided  they  had  been 
led  to  believe  that  they  were  being 
operated  upon — at  a  distance ;  whilst, 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  not  at  all 
aflbcted,  how  vigorously  soever  the 
passes  were  made,  if  the  subiects  had 
not  been  led  to  believe  that  such 
proceedings  were  going  forward.  The 
commission,  of  course,  reported*  un- 
favourably of  the  pretensions  of  Mes- 
mer, quoad  his  demonstrating  the  ex- 
istence of  a  magnetic  fluid.     They 
bore    testimony,    however,    to    the 
reality  of  the  phenomena,  but  attn- 
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all  times,  and  almost  at  will,  by  strildng 
his  imagination ;  that  signs  and  gestures, 
the  most  simple,  may  pioduce  the 
most  powerful  effects ;  that  the  action  of 
man  upon  the  imagination  may  be  re- 
duced to  an  art,  and  conducted  aAer  a 
certain  method  when  exercised  upon  pa- 
tients who  have  faith  in  the  proceed- 
ings." 

There  is  manifestly  no  attempt 
here  to  deny  the  phenomena ;  on  tne 
contrary,  the  commission  actually 
confirms  their  reality ;  and  yet  this 
is  the  celebrated  decision  continually 
referred  to  ever  since,  as  a  complete 
death-blow  to  mesmerism  and  its  pre- 
tensions. In  the  se<}uel  we  snail 
shew,  that  the  commissioners  were 
quite  justified  in  alle^g  that  what 
Vieif  witnessed  was  entirely  the  result 
of  imagination ;  but  they  were  in  no 
respect  waii'anted  by  the  premises  in 
drawing  the  latter  part  or  their  con- 
clusion, namely,  that  ^q  primary  in- 
duction of  the  condition  had  ciso 
been  entirely  the  result  of  imagina- 
tion. Although  this  decision  had  the 
effect  of  throwing  mesmerism  into 
the  shade,  it  was  stiU  prosecuted 
on  the  Continent  b^  many  eminent 
medical  and  scientific  men  with  zeal 
and  success.  In  1817,  the  practice 
of  the  art  was  ordained  to  be  confined 
to  the  medical  profession  in  the 
Prussian  dominions;  and  in  1818, 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin 
offered  a  prize  of  3400  francs  for  the 
best  treatise  on  mesmerism.  In  Den- 
mark, and  even  in  Russia,  about  the 
same  period,  the  subject  was  brought 
imder  investigation ;  and  in  the  latter 
country,  a  committee,  appointed  by 
the  emperor,  declared  it  to  be  a  most 
important  agent.  Id  consequence  of 
the  progress  of  matters  in  these  va- 
rious quarters,  in  1826,  a  second  com- 


ODght  to  encourage  the  investigatioos  into 
the  sabject  of  animal  magnetim  as  a  ca- 
rious branch  of  psychology  and  natarai 
history." 

Now,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  tins  report  was  subscribed  by 
nine  eminent  members  of  the  acade- 
my (one  of  whom  submitted  person- 
ally to  be  operated  upon),  who  pro- 
secuted the  investigation  for  five 
years,  there  is  very  little  room  left 
for  scepticism  as  to  the  reality  of 
either  the  psychological  or  physio- 
logical phenomena.  How  they 
were  produced,  or  by  what  precise 
laws  they  are  governed,  is  another 
question.  In  1828  and  9  M.  Chene- 
viz  attempted,  but  with  litUe  sue- 
cess,  to  bnn^the  subject  under  the 
notice  of  the  British  public  In  1833, 
Mr.  Colquhoun  published  the  report 
of  the  second  French  commission ; 
and  in  1836  the  first  edition  (the  edi- 
tion before  us  is  the  second,  voy 
greatiy  enlarged)  of  his  very  valua- 
ble and  interesting  work  IsU  Reveh' 
to.  In  1837,  But>n  Dnpotet  came 
over  to  this  coxmtiy,  but  his  labours 
and  his  efforts  were  alike  disreganled 
until  Dr.  Elliotson  took  him  by  the 
hand ;  and  the  results  of  the  doctor*s 
experiments  created  a  strong  sensa- 
tion. But,  as  was  the  case  with 
Mesmer,  his  theoretical  notions  not 
standing  the  practical  test  to  which 
he  had  offered  to  subject  them,  the 
current  of  public  opinion  vras  turned 
against  him,  and  he  was  speedily 
swamped.  He  not  only  believed  in 
a  special  influence  emanating  fVom 
the  operator,  but  he  fell  bacK  upon 
the  old  notions  about  mineral  mag- 
netism, and  alleged  that  certain  me- 
tals possessed  this  special  influence, 
whilst  others  had  no  such  power. 
JEx,  fir.,  he  maintained  that  nickel 
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nme  maimer,  and  with  siixiilar  xe- 
rahs, — tke  effect  on  the  ntbjectt  oLvHtyn 
amnoermg  to  the  impreeeionB  previously 
made  on  their  nunde!  Isow  these 
were  well -contrived  and  well-oon- 
dncted  experiments  for  determining 
wheUier  these  metals  were  possessed 
of  ibe  positiye  and  native  qualities 
assiffned  to  them ;  and  Dr.  Elliotson 
held  in  his  hands  the  most  irre- 
ftagable  prooft  of  the  fidlacy  of 
hiB  theory.  But  then  Mr.  Waxley, 
in  hie  turn,  rushed  into  the  ex- 
treme of  error.  He  published  to 
the  world,  and  persisted  and  glo- 
ried in  the  assertion,  that  the  patients 
were  impostors,  and,  oar  consequence, 
that  all  mesmeric  pnenomena  were 
an  nnmitigated  and  daring  cheat. 
Now,  Mr.  Braid's  investigations  tend 
to  dear  up  these  difficulties  at  once. 
They  prove  to  us,  that  those  who 
have  mid  the  impressibility  stfunped 
upon  them  either  by  the  mesmeric 
process  or  by  the  induction  of  nervous 
sleep,  became  liable  to  be  affected 
entirely  through  the  imagination  and 
habit,  since  they  have  invariably  gi- 
ven way  to  the  influence,  or  have  not 
been  affected  at  all,  exactly  as  they 
eatpeeted  it  or  did  not  expect  it. 

We  now  come  to  the  period  (1841) 
at  which  M.  Lafontaine  commenced 
operations  in  this  country.  Although 
the  phenomena  exhibited  at  his  con^ 
versaziom  were  of  a  very  ordinary 
and  commonplace  descnption,  sel- 
dom shewing  more  than  the  usual 
characteristics  of  magnetic  coma,  ac- 
companied by  the  puncturing,  pinch- 
ing, squeezing,  aural  and  ol&ctory 
tests  of  insensibility,  and  so  forth : 
they  served  to  awaken  curiosity,  and 
to  set  investigation  a-foot  Amongst 
others,  Mr.  Braid,  a  learned  and 
eminent  surgeon  of  Manchester,  to 
whose  valuable  and  interesting  book 


witnessed  an  effect  apparently  a 
bond  fide  phenomenon,  which,  upon 
consideration,  he  believed  to  be, 
not  the  effect  of  any  magnetic  in- 
fluence passing  firom  the  body  of 
the  operator  to  the  patient,  but 
of  the  continued  fixed  stare  exhaust- 
ing the  irritability  of  the  optic  and 
motor  nerves  of  the  eve,  an  effect 
which  he  believed  would  result  quite 
as  readily  by  causing  the  jwtient  to 
maintain  a  steady,  fixed  stare  at  any 
inanimate  object.  In  order  to  put 
this  to  the  proof,  he  induced  a  youn^ 
friend  to  sit  down  on  a  low  seat,  and 
maintain  a  steady,  fixed  gaze  at  an 
object  placed  considerably  above  bis 
head, — but  we  will  quote  Mr.  Braid's 
own  words ; — 

"  In  three  minutes  his  eyelids  closed,  a 
gush  of  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  his 
head  drooped,  bis  face  was  slightly  con- 
vulsed, he  gave  a  groan,  and  instantly 
fell  into  profound  sleep,  the  respiration 
becoming  slow,  deep,  and  sibilant,  the 
ri^ht  hand  and  arm  being  agitated  by 
slight  convulsive  movements.  At  the 
end  of  four  minutes  I  considered  it  neces- 
sarj,  for  his  safety,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
experiment.  This  experiment  not  only 
proved  what  I  expected,  but  also,  by 
calling  my  attention  to  the  spasmodic 
state  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  arm, 
the  peculiar  state  of  the  respiration,  and 
the  condition  of  the  mind,  as  evinced  on 
rousing  the  patient,  tended  to  prove  to 
my  mind  I  had  got  the  key  to  the  solution 
of  mesmerism.  The  agitation  and  alarm 
of  this  gentleman,  on  being  roused,  very 
much  astonished  Mrs.  Braid.  She  ex- 
pressed herself  very  much  surprised  at 
nis  being  so  much  alarmed  about  no- 
thing, as  she  had  watched  the  whole 
time,  and  never  saw  me  near  him,  or 
touching  him  in  any  way  whatever.  I 
proposed  that  she  should  be  the  next 
subject  operated  on,  to  which  she  readily 
consented,  assuring  all  present  that  she 
would  not  be  so  easilv  alarQied  as  the 
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more  o\avc\j,  I  called  ip  om  of  mj  men* 
Borvtnts,  who  knew  notbiog  of  mts- 
merism,  and  gare  him  snch  directions  as 
were  calculated  to  impress  hit  mind  with 
the  idea  that  his  fixed  atlenlion  was 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  watching  a 
chemical  experiment  in  the  preparation  of 
some  medicine,  and  being  familiar  with 
such  he  could  feel  uo  alarm.  In  two 
minutes  and  a  half  his  eyelids  closed 
slowly  with  a  vibrating  motion,  his  chin 
fell  on  his  breast,  hs  gave  a  deep  sigh, 
and  was  instantly  in  a  profound  sleep, 
breathing  loudly.  AU  the  persons  pre- 
sent burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  but  still 
he  was  not  interrupted  by  us.  In  about 
one  minute  after  hit  profound  sleep  I 
roused  him,  and  pretended  to  chide  nim 
for  being  so  careless ;  said  he  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  himself  fi^r  not  being  able 
to  attend  to  my  instructions  for  three  mi- 
nutes without  falling  asleep,  and  ordered 
him  down  stairs.  In  a  short  time  I  re- 
called this  young  man,  and  desired  him 
to  sit  down  once  more,  but  to  be  careful 
not  to  go  to  sleep  again,  as  on  the  former 
occasion.  He  sat  down  with  this  inten- 
tion, but  at  the  expiration  of  two  minutes 
and  a  half  his  eyelids  closed,  and  exactly 
the  same  phenomena  as  in  the  former 
experiment  ensued. 

*'  I  again   tried   the    experiment,  by 

causing  Mr. to  gaze  on  a  diiTerent 

object  from  that  used  on  the  first  experi- 
ments; but  still,  as  I  anticipated,  the 
phenomena  were  the  same.  1  also  tried 
nim  d  ia  Fontaine,  with  the  thumbs  and 
eyes,  and  likewise  by  gazing  on  my  eyes 
without  contact,  and  still  the  effects  were 
the  same,  as  I  fully  expected. 

"  I  now  stated  that  I  considered  the 
experiments  fully  proved  my  theory ;  and 
expressed  my  entire  conviction  that  the 
phenomena  of  mesmerism  were  to  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  principle  of  a  derange- 
ment  of  the  state  of  the  cerebrospinal  cen- 
tres, and  of  the  circulatory,  aiui  respiratortf, 
and  muscular  systems,  indiued,  as  I  have 
explained,  by  a  fixed  stare,absolute  repose  of 
body,  fixed  attention,  and  suppressed  retpi-' 


These,  then,  were  the  ] 
by  Mr.  Braid  to  indoee  •amnoleacy. 
There  eui  be  no  doubt  ibaX  he  aoc- 
oeeded,  and  there  can  be  as  little 
doubt,  for  yrt  have  been  eyewitoeana 
of  hii  experiments  ourselTea,  that,  bv 
his  method,  all  the  phenomena  whidn 
exhibit  themselvefl  in  the  meameric 
treatment  are  brought  out,  except  the 
phenomenon  of  chunrojanoe,  a  Mto- 
flde  inftanee  of  which,  that  could  not 
be  accounted  for  in  a  dozen  different 
wa^s,  we  haye  never  witnened.  It  ia 
qmte  evident,  we  take  it,  in  the  caeea 
above  quoted,  that  in  none  <^  then 
could  tnere  exist  waj  thing  beyond 
what  arose  fh>m  the  minds  am  bodiea 
of  the  patients  acting  on  themaelves 
in  conjunction  with  the  inanimate 
objects  at  which  they  gased.  It  is 
true  that  faith  in  a  part^ular  agoi^ 
may  powerfully  aio,  although  it  » 
by  no  means  ahsolutdj  necessary  to 
thesuooesBo^theexpenment,  Wheo, 
however,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
the  impressibility  has  been  stamped 
upon  patients,  either  by  the  memmc 
or  neurhypnotic  me^od,  if  you  can 
only  induce  them  to  believe  that 
certain  effects  will  follow  certain  aets, 
and  vice  verta,  those  efifects  will  ge- 
nerally take  place.  Both  Mr.  Bnid 
and  the  mesmerists  seem  to  agree  as 
to  the  fact^  that  sleep  induced  by 
artificial  contrivances  differs  in  many 
respects  from  natural  sleep,  that  there 
are  different  degrees,  or  stages  of  this 
sleep,  and  that  the  phenomena  vary 
according  to  the  different  stages  or 
degrees,  and  the  modes  of  manage* 
ment;  there  being  at  one  sta^  an 
exaltation,  at  another  a  depressKm  of 
the  natural  functions,  both  mental 
and  physical.  Mr.  Braid  confesses 
that  he  has  never  been  able  to  pro* 
duce  the  transcendental  phe 
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ric8  Tinted  Manchester  ia  1842) 
Braid  proposed  to  r^id  a  paper 
to  them  on  hia  new  discoyery, 
and,  with  that  yiew,  sent  them  the 
MS^  which  was  returned  to  him 
fh)m  the  Medical  Section  hy  the 
hands  of  a  common  porter  in  an  tm- 
sealed  envelope,  accompanied  by  a 
note  in  pencil  on  the  back  of  it,  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  rejected  as  unsuit- 
able. Mr.  Braid,  however,  was  not 
to  be  turned  from  his  purpose  so 
easilj.  He  engaged  one  of  the  largest 
rooms  in  the  town,  and  ^ve  a  oon- 
veraaxione  to  the  other  sections,  which 
was  crowded ;  and,  instead  of  getting 
the  thanks  and  applause  of  one  sec- 
tion only,  the  highest  encomiums,  and 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  boot,  were  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  the  members  of 
the  other  sections  reinforced  by  the 
public  This  is  a  diversion,  but  it 
embodies  an  episode  too  interesting 
to  be  overlooked,  and  we  write  cur* 
rente  calamo.  We  were  going  on  to 
contrast  the  principles  of  mennerism 
and  neurhypnotism.  The  mesmer- 
ists, as  we  nave  already  intimated, 
bdieve  in  a  special  agency,  a  mag- 
netie  fluid,  or  some  unknown  and 
mysterious  principle,  or  virtue,  as  the 
medium  of  mental  and  physical  ac- 
tion, which  can  be  brought  into  ac- 
tivity by  personal  contact,  looking 
into  the  eyes  of  the  patients,  pointing 
the  fingers  at  them,  or  by  pemrming 
various  manoeuvres  called  passes, 
either  in  the  presence  of  the  patient, 
or  at  any  distance,  and  without  his 
knowledge,  wiU,  or  consent;  or  by 
the  simpe  vohtion  of  the  operator, 
even  at  a  distance,  and  without  the 
patient  bdnff  aware  or  imagining  that 
ne  was  wilBng  such  effects.  And, 
again,  they  allege  that  the  power 
may  be  imparted  by  them  to  Inani- 
mate substances,  wnich  will  manifest 
the  same  phenomena  in  any  patient 
who  lays  hold  of,  or  touches,  or  taste* 
such  mesmerised  substances.  Hence 
they  numi&stly  believe  the  influence 


of  mesm^ism  to  be  an  objective  in- 
fluence from  without  f  so  that  the 
operator  can  throw  either  man  or 
brute  animal,  will-ye  nil-ye,  into  the 
condition,  and  that  neither  distance, 
nor  interveninff  bars  or  bolts,  can 
resist  the  influence  of  the  mes- 
meriser*s  volition  and  passes.  For 
the  purpose  of  proving  what  we  have 
already  asserted,  namely,  that  these 
views  singularly  coincide  with  the 
notions  of  Van  Helmont,  we  will  give 
a  translated  passage  &om  his  work 
on  the  magnetic  cure  of  wounds : — 

"  In  man/'  says  he,  *'  there  sits  en- 
throned a  noble  ener^,  whereby  he  is 
endowed  with  a  capacity  to  act  extra  a, 
without  and  beyond  the  narrow  territories 
of  himself,  only  per  natum,  by  his  single 
beck,  by  the  natural  maffic  of  his  fancy, 
and  to  transmit  a  snbtUe  and  inyiaible 
virtue,  a  certain  influence  that  doth  after- 
wards subsist  and  persevere  per  h,  and 
operate  upon  an  object  removed  at  very 
great  distance,  by  the  discovery  of  which 
sole  mystery  all  that  we  have  hitherto 
treated  concerning  the  ideal  entity,  con- 
veyed in  the  arms  of  a  spiritual  emanator, 
and  sallying  abroad  to  execute  the  man- 
dates of  the  will,  oottceming  the  magnetism 
of  all  creatures,  proeeedini:  as  well  finom 


humBtk  fancy  as  from  the  native  and  pe- 
enHar  faney  of  every  thing,  and,  also, 
ccQoeroing  the  magical  superiority  of  man 
over  all  sublonary  bodies/' 

This  sonorous  bombast  runs  on 
into  an  illustration  of  his  moon- 
struck philosophv,  borrowed  from 
the  simple  fact  oi  the  loadstone  con- 
verting steel  into  a  magnetic  needle. 
All  this,  however,  is  a^eeable  to  the 
belief  of  zealous,  thorough-going 
mesmerists.  The  hypnotists,  on  the 
contrary,  believe  neurhypnotism  to 
be  eubjecHve^  or  personal^  and  inca- 
pable of  beine  induced  without  the 
knowledge  aim  concurrence,  or  be- 
lief; of  the  patientj  or  by  phywcal 
impressions  received  through  the  or- 
gans of  spedal  sense.*  \Ve  have 
already  set  forth  their  views,  but,  for 


iU  "  outward  limU  and  flourishes  "  in  a  corner  of  the  theatre,  hesitating  whether  Ushajl 
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the  purposes  of  contrast,  it  T^oajhe 
convenient  to  repeat  them  here.  They 
consider  that  tne  induction  of  the 
sleep  is  entirely  **  the  result  of  the 
mind  and  body  of  the  patient  acting 
and  reacting  on  each  other  in  an 
unusual  manner;  and  the  most  read^ 
and  certain  method  of  inducing  this 
is  by  arresting  the  attention  through 
visual  sensation,  by  causing  the  pa- 
tient to  maintfun  a  fixed  gaze  at  an 
object,  placed  so  much  above  the 
Imd  as  will  produce  a  slight  strain 
on  the  eyes.  It  seems  that,  besides 
the  exhaustion  of  the  visual  organ 
and  slight  vertigo,  which  are  the 
immediate  and  necessaiy  results  of 
this  process,  there  is  also  induced  a 
habit  of  intense  abstraction,  or  con- 
centration of  attention,  during  which 
there  is  a  suppressed  state  of  the 
respiration,  whidi  prevents  the  pro- 
per and  efficient  purification  of  the 
blood,  and  that,  besides  the  inter- 
ruption to  the  Aree  and  r^ular  cir- 
culation through  the  bram,  as  in 
common  and  easy  respiration,  the 
imperfecU^  decarbonised  blood  acts 
on  the  brain  as  a  narcotic,  and  thus 
hastens  the  results  of  hypnotism.**  In 
proof  of  this,  Mr.  Braid  remarks  that 
It  is  flJways  more  difficult  to  hypnotise 
patients  who  breathe  quickly^  and, 
therefore,  he  has  requited  Uiem  to 
suppress  their  respiration. 

Again,  with  reference  to  objective 
influences.  The  experiments  of  Mes- 
mer  before  the  French  commission, 
Mr.  Wakley*8  experiments  with  Dr. 
£lliotson*s  patients,  various  expe- 
riments made  by  the  Rev.  le  Boy 
Sunderland,  of  iNew  York  (who,  bv 
the  way,  first  decried  Mr.  Braid  s 
tiieory,  and  afterwards  adopted  it), 
besides  fifty  others  which  we  could 
mention,  lul  tend  to  prove  that 
the  influence  of  mesmerised  sub- 
stances depends,  not  on  any  real  or 
supposed  power  of  the   substances 
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rated  up(m  hundreds  of  patients,  and 
in  every  imaginable  manner,  ^and 
he  finds  that  he  can  produce  pre- 
cisely the  same  results  without  any 
magnet,  or  electricity,  or  battery,  or 
metals,  or  minerals,  or  passes,  or  wiU 
at  all  ;**  and  he  eoes  on  to  prove  that 
mere  willing  without  the  Knowledge 
ofthe  patient  has  no  influence.     **We 
have  caused  subjects,**  says  he,  ^to 
fidl  asleep  again  and  again,  whUtt  wee 
were  wuUngOtem  to  heep  awake  aU 
the  whUe.    Take  any  subject  who  is 
highly  susceptible,  and  cause  him  to 
apprehend  you  are  willing  him  to  go 
to  sleep,  and  during  the  sitting  you 
will  him  m>f  to  go  to  sleep,  and  you 
will  find  that  he  will  fiol  into  the 
somnopathetic  state  in  despite  of  your 
wOl,  just  as  certainly  as  he  apprdkeiidt 
what  the  result  should  be.**     Dr. 
Elliotson  also  bears  testimony  to  tiie 
same  efiect,  touching  the  mere  in- 
fluence of  the  wilL    We  will  give 
an  extract  or  two  from  the  paees  of 
the  Zoist.    At  page  242  the  doctor 
says,— 

"  My  will  has  hitherto  been  poweriees 
in  all  mesmeric  experiments.  I  hare 
never  yet  accomplished  any  tkimg  in 
mesmerism  by  it  alone.  However  long 
and  strongly  I  have  willed,  I  have  hi. 
therto  done  nothing  without  the  eye, 
manipulation,  contact,  or  approximation, 
with  respect  to  the  patient,  &c.  Nay,  I 
have  never  satisfied  myself  that  I  have 
increased  the  power  of  other  proceedings 
by  the  most  intense  will,  or  impaired  the 
result  from  not  willing  at  all.  *    *    * 

**  I  have  willed  the  excitement  of  dis- 
tinct cerebral  organs,  bat  always  in  vaio. 
I  have  looked  intently  at  the  situation  of 
distinct  cerebral  organs,  and  willed  pow* 
erfully,  but  always  in  vain." 

Then,  again,  at  page  312  :— 

"  I  have  three  patients  whom  I  was 
originally  some  weeks  in  sending  to  sleep, 
though  I  gave  them  each  half-aa-boor 
daily  of  manipulations  and  gasing,  hot 
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Another  writer  in  the  same  pub- 
lication, a  Hr.  Atkinson,  sajs,  at 
page  248,— 

"  He  folly  answered  the  objections 
'which  had  been  urged  against  the  con- 
elusions  which  he  had  drawn  from  what 
be  had  observed ,  ahewing  distinctly  that 
there  was  neither  meutal  sympathy  nor 
suggestion  in  any  of  the  cases  to  which 
he  referred,  that  thought-reading,  like 
clainrojance,  was  an  exception,  and  not 
the  rule,  for  that  be  had  found  it  im- 
possible to  influence  his  patients  by  his 
thoughts,  or  to  lead  them  by  sugges- 
tions." 

We  conld  easily  multiply  examples 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  fa- 
vourable to  the  views  of  the  hvpno- 
tists,  from  Mr.  Spencer  Half,  Dr. 
Collyer,  and  even  Mr.  Colquhoun 
himself,  but  we  conceive  that  it  is 
quite  unnecessary. 

Adopting  the  ^enerall^  admitted 
principle  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
sound  philosophy  to  seek  for  greater 
causes  than  are  adequate  to  account 
for  certain  effects,  let  us  at  once  rid 
the  question  toudiing  the  agency  by 
whicn  the  phenomena  are  produced, 
of  the  various  fallacies  with  which  it 
has  been  unnecessarily  encumb^ed ; 
and  yre  bring  it,  with  the  least  effort 
imaginable,  within  a  very  narrow 
compass.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that 
the  processes  resorted  to  by  the  mes- 
merists for  producing  the  sleep,  in 
addition  to  the  supposed  magnetic 
fluids,  include  all  the  conditions  which 
the  hypnotists  have  proved  to  be 
necessary  to  the  same  end.  We  have 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  pheno- 
mena of  hypnotism  are  entirely  sub' 
jecUve^  and  we  have  witnessed  from 
it  the  excitation  both  of  mental  and 
physical  fVmctions  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.  It  follows,  therefore,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  that    unless 
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fluid,  or  special  influence,  is  a  mere 
gratuitous  assumption,  a  surplusage, 
as  the  lawyers  say,  which  ought  tobe 
discarded.  Now  there  are  pheno- 
mena which  they  all^e  they  can 
produce  which  we  have  already  ac- 
knowledged cannot  be  produced  by 
hypnotism,  namely,  the  marvels  of 
clairvoyance,  and  ihe  influencing  of 
the  minds  and  bodies  of  patients  by 
direct  mental  suggestion  without  the 
ordinary  media  of  communication 
through  the  physical  organs  of  sense. 
If  they  can  establish  that  superior 
power  on  incontestable  evidence,  then, 
and  then  only,  will  they  prove  the 
existence  of  some  special  influence. 
All  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism, 
startling  though  many  of  them  may 
appear  to  the  uninitiated,  are  quite 
reconcilable  with  well-known  and 
established  physiological  and  psycho- 
logical principles ;  they  are  level  with 
our  comprehension,  and  can  be  all 
satisfactorily  accounted  for,  and, 
therefore,  we  are  inclined  to  look 
upon  them  with  favour;  but  the 
higher  phenomena  of  clairvoyance, 
and  direct  mental  suggestion  and  in- 
tuition, far  transcend  the  laws  of  all 
known  philosophy,  and  make  us  look 
upon  the  mesmerisers  with  mistrust, 
— ^mistrust,  we  mean,  when  they  at- 
tempt thus  to  get  beyond  the  bounds 
of  human  apprehension. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  upset 
animal  magnetism  in  order  to  esta- 
blish neurh3rpnotism,  since  the  fact 
that  certain  phenomena  can  be  in- 
duced by  different  methods  strength- 
ens us  with  additional  proofs  of 
their  reality;  and  so  far  mesmer- 
ism and  neurhjrpnotism  are  useful 
allies  in  establishing  the  important 
position,  that  by  artifidal  con- 
trivance the  nervous  system  may 
be  thrown  into  a  new  condition, 
which  experience  shews  may  be  ren- 
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tention,  and^  without  meaning  to  im- 
pugn the  veracity  and  honesty  of 
purpose  of  the  narrators,  we  must  be 
allowed  to  say  that,  to  our  humble 
apprehension,  the  evidence  adduced 
is  by  no  means  equal  to  substantiate 
the  marvels  recorded,  and  the  powers 
claimed  by  the  mesmerists.  There 
ouffht  to  be  far  stronger  evidence, 
and  a  more  extensive  series  of  cases 
(and  these  subiected  to  a  more  search- 
ing scrutiny  than  has  been  hitherto 
applied  to  them),  before  they  are 
received  as  facts ;  for  to  us  it  appears 
far  more  probable  that  the  narrators 
have  been  deceived  than  that  Pro- 
vidence would  delegate  to  His  crea- 
tures such  dangerous  prerogatives 
and  powers.  But  we  have  other 
and  less  ethereal  weapons  wherewith 
to  attack  these  mighty  phenomena. 
If  we  consider  the  numl^r  of  years 
the  subject  has  been  prosecuted, 
and  how  many  intelligent  persons 
have  been  engaged  in  the  inquiry, 
we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
small  amount  of  cases  hitherto  re- 
corded. Comparatively  few  expe- 
rimentalists have  met  with  them. 
Br.  EUiotson  has,  we  believe,  never 
met  with  a  single  case,  nor  has  Dr. 
Braid,  and  we,  who  have  been  on  the 
look-out  for  them  for  the  last  three 
years,  have  looked  in  vain,  although 
we  have  mesmerised  patients  for  the 
express  purpose.  Although  a  large 
sum  of  money  was  offered  in  France 
many  years  ago,  not  as  a  bet,  where 
fkilure  would  have  been  a  pecuniary 
loss  to  the  adventurer,  but  as  a  rc- 
ward,  to  any  one  who  would  produce 


a  patient  capable  of  reading  without 
the  eyesight,  and  with  the  precau- 
tions stipulated  to  guard  agamst  de- 
ception, the  reward  (althou^  equal 
in  amount  to  about  500^  of  our 
money)  has  never  been  competed  for 
to  this  day.  This  certainly  does  not 
imply  much  faith  in  the  realitv  of 
the  phenomenon.  Added  to  these 
facts,  there  is  the  acknowledged 
fickleness  and  uncertainty  of  even 
the  most  clodrvoycmt  patients,  for  in 
general  they  are  oftener  wrong  than 
right ;  whereas  did  their  answers  to 
questions  proceed  from  true  and  hand 
fide  perceptions,  they  ought  almofs 
to  be  right ;  nor  should  we  overlook 
the  fact  that  most  of  their  anawen 
are  in  very  vague  terms.  In  every 
case  of  supposed  clairvoyance  which 
Mr.  Braid  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
investigating  closely,  he  has  been  en- 
abled to  convince  the  parties  thmt 
they  had  been  deceived,  and  that  the 
whole  was  explicable  on  principles 
which  we  shall  endeavour  to  explain 
presently,  and  the  ignorance  of  which, 
we  believe,  has  been  a  pr^nant 
source  of  error  in  these  mqoiriea. 
Until  cases  are  investigated  with 
due  attention  to  these  sources  of  fid- 
lacy  no  implicit  reliance  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  details  recorded.  Gene- 
ral Duff  Green,  of  Philadelphia,  for 
example  (the  gentleman  who  vainly 
endeavoured  to  convince  the  reve- 
rend joker  of  St.  Paul's  that  the 
"drab-coloured  men  of  Pennsylvania" 
were  not  such  "drabs"  in  their  no- 
tions about  the  generally  acknow- 
ledged obligations  to  jHxif)  believed 


believe  as  real  wliat  are  only  the  figments  of  fancy.  Thus,  name  any  peraoo,  pl*c«, 
or  thing,  and  iuitantly  they  will  imagine  they  ste  or  hear  thero»  and  will,  probably, 
enter  into  elaborate  descriptions  regarding  them.  I  have  thus  astonished  many  persona 
by  descriptions  which  patients  have  given  of  various  circumstances  and  places,  but, 
in  the  end,  I  have  convinced  them  that  it  was  only  shrewd  guessing,  or  imaginary 
descriptions*  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  decided  case  of  clairvoyance,  every  attempt 
of  the  sort  resulting  in  the  conviction  that  what  at  first  appeared  to  be  so,  was  nothing 
but  guessing,  an  act  of  memory,  describing  the  fiGrroents  of  fancy  aa  real,  or  from 
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1d»  daughter  was  highly  clmrroyante,  pathy,  and  tendency  to  imitation,  are 

and  she  was  esteem^  so  hy  her  mes-  also  remarkahle  characteristics  of  this 

meriser.      ^  But  I   soon  conyinced  state.    On  the  other  hand,  a  patient 

him,**  says  Mr.  Braid,  '*  that  they  had  may  he  in  such  a  state  of  magnetism 

been  mistaken.**   Now  much  of  what  or  hypnotism  that  he  will  hear  and 

appears  to  he  clairvoyance  ma^  be  answer,  bat  be  quite  unable  to  give 

explained  in  this  wa^.    There  is  an  a  correct  answer  on  any  subiect  with 

extraordinary  reviyification  of  me-  which  he  is  perfectly  fbrnuiar,  that 

mory  at  a  certain  stage  of  mesmerie  is,  proyided  his  attention  be  excited 

and  hypnotic   sleep  which  enables  only  through  the  ear ;  but  the  mo- 

natients  to  remember   things  long  ment  you  touch  any  part  of  his  body, 

rori^tten  in  the  waking  condition ;  without  varying  the  pitch  of  your 

vivid  imagination,  dodliQr  and  sym-  voice,  he  will  answer  correctly.* 

*  Mr.  Braid  demonstrated  this  very  oonelunvelj  id  the  course  of  a  recent  oon« 
trertazione  at  the  Manchester  Royal  Institotion,  a  published  report  of  which  we  have 
now  before  us,  and  upon  which  we  have  drawn  for  several  valuable  suggestions. 
Mr.  Braid  baa  a  forcible  remark  or  two  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  which  we  think 
it  expedient  to  quote.  He  says,  "  A  patient  may  appear  unconscious  to  loud  talking, 
but  shall  instantly  reply  to  the  faintest  whisper  uttered  with  the  lips  near  to  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  the  hand,  or  other  psrt  of  the  body ;  not  that  these  points  had  become 
dirtet  0rgan9  of'  hearing,  but  because  the  breath  acts  on  the  skin,  and  routes  and  con« 
ccntrates  the  attention  to  the  sound,  which  was  not  heard,  or  not  attended  to  before^ 
mtnljf  btcatue  of  the  difusiveneu  rf  the  mind,  giving  no  specific  or  pentmal  interest  to 
the  patient  in  what  had  been  said  and  heard.  He  considered  this  explained  much  of 
the  supposed  mysterious  influeuce  of  the  rapport  of  tlie  mesmerists." 

The  following  remarks  on  the  effects  of  the  current  of  air  are  also  curious  and 
interesting  :  — "  At  one  stage  of  hypnotism  there  is  a  great  exaltation  of  the  functions 
ef  all  the  organs  of  sense,  sight  excepted,  and  at  another  all  these  may  be  reduced  to 
a  state  otextrtvM  torpor  to  the  higheet  itate  of  excitation.  Thus  the  arm  may  be  ex« 
tended,  and  in  process  of  time  the  muscular  activity  shall  have  reduced  the  limbr  to 
that  state  of  rigidity  called  the  cataleptic  state  ;  so  that  it  is  not  only  held  up  as  it 
were  involuntarily,  but  will  offer  prodigious  resistance  before  it  can  be  depressed ; 
nay,  may  actually  be  so  unyieldine  that  it  could  not  be  flexed  without  the  applicatioa 
of  such  force  as  might  endanger  the  integribr  of  the  tissues.  The  arm  shall  also  ba 
insensible  to  pricking  or  pinching ;  but  the  moment  a  waft  of  wind  is  directed 
against  it,  the  rigidity  ceases,  down  drops  the  arm,  and  tho  skin  is  instantly  highly 
sensitive  to  the  slightest  infliction.  This  extraordinary  influence  of  a  current  of  air 
puusled  and  perplexed  me  exceedingly.  I  solicited  information  on  the  point  from 
a-U  quarters,  but  no  one  faasarded  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  phenomenoa. 
However,  I  have  very  lately  arrived  at  wW  I  believe  to  be  the  true  rationale  of  the 
matter,  which  is  this.  I  have  already  explained  that  it  is  the  peculiar  feature  of  hyin 
notism  for  the  whoU  energy  of  the  vii  nervota  to  be  concentrated  on  the  function  in 
action ;  bo  that  exciting  another  function  is  equivalent  to  suspending  the  one  pre- 
viously in  action.  Now,  by  elevating  the  arm,  the  attention  is  dffected  and  concen- 
trated on  mtucular  effbrt,  the  tone  of  the  muscles  increases  till  a  state  of  cataleptiform 
nudity  is  induced,  the  pressure  of  the  rig^  muscles  on  the  arteries  and  nerves 
interrupts  the  free  circulation  in  the  member ;  but  while  the  sensation  to  pricking 
snd  pinchiijg  diminbhes,  that  of  heat  and  cold,  if  it  does  not  increase,  at  least 
^minishes  less  rapidly.  Apin  :  by  pressure  applied  to  the  arm  or  hand  you  offer 
resistance  to  the  ngid  muscles  of  the  arm  and  shoulder,  and  thut  you  $timulaU  thtm  to 
^U  ^ter  activity ;  but  a  waft  of  wind  acts  on  tbe  sense  of  heat  and  cold,  which  is  a 
fancfion  of  the  skin;  and,  as  only  one  function  is  energetically  active  at  the  sante 
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The  meflmerists  will  say  that  this  person  totally  ignorant  of  what  is 

looks  very  like  a  special  influence  going  on,  and  dropped  gently  so  as 

conveying  the  will  of  the  operator  to  to  come  in  contact  with  the  patioit, 

the  mind  of  the  patient,  but  that  it  is  the  result  will  be  precisely  the 


not  so  is  very  easy  of  proof,  for  if  as  if  he  were  touched  by  the  opera- 

the  patient  be  requested  to  touch  any  tor  or  any  of  the  bystanders.*  More* 

part  of  his  own  body  with  his  own  over,  the  question  may  relate  to  sotne- 

nnger,  or  if  any  inammate  substance  thing  (such,  for  example,  as  at  what 

be  brought  into  the  room  by  any  time  the  patient  did  a  particular  aa) 

to  lapse  into  the  deep  stage  when  the  sense  of  heat  and  cold,  as  well  as  sensibility  to 
prickiDg  and  pinching,  is  gone,  these  transitions  are  effected  with  macb  more  difficulty. 
The  patient  then  reqaires  continued  wafting  for  a  considerable  time,  more  particolarlj 
over  the  face.  The  rigidity  only  yields  gradually.  Without  especial  attention  being 
given  to  the  opposite  conditions  and  phenomena  at  the  different  stages  of  hypnotism,  it 
IS  impossible  for  any  one  to  test  the  subject  correctly,  or  to  comprehend  wliat  he  really 
witnesses. 

*  Mr.  Colquhoun  enters  into  an  elaborate  and  ingenious  disquisition  on  the  pbikH 
iophy  of  dreams,  evidently  with  a  view  to  establish  an  analogy  between  them  and 
clairvoyance,  though  he  does  not  fail  to  mark  the  distinction  between  natural  and 
magnetic  sleep,  lliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  dreams  spring  out  of  impressions 
that  have  been  left  on  the  mind  by  meditations  or  occurrences  which  have  taken  place 
during  our  waking  hours,  and  that,  although  those  meditations  return  when  we  awaken, 
we  have  no  recollection  whatever  of  their  having  formed  the  basis  of  a  dream ;  eo,  oo 
the  other  hand,  we  sometimes  dream  of  matters  which  we  have  no  recollection  of  when 
we  are  awake,  but  dream  of  over  again  when  we  go  to  sleep.  But  surely  in  neither 
of  these  cases  will  Mr.  Colquhoun  attempt  to  decide  or  even  to  surmise  whether  the 
*'  union  and  harmony  between  the  soul  and  the  body,  although  not  actually  dissolved, 
is  partially  interrupted  by  sleep  ;"  or  whether  **  the  latter  is  no  longer  capable  of  co- 
operating effectually  with  the  former."  Our  own  notions  about  dreams  are  that  they 
either  emanate  from  the  retention  in  the  mind  of  something  that  has  occurred  in  thie 
waking  state,  or  that  they  are  produced  by  external  inBuences  operating  upon  some 
part  of  the  physical  organisation.  The  rapidity  with  which  along  and  intricate  series 
of  events  is  dreamed  through  is  most  miraculous.  We  remember  a  story  of  a  passen- 
ger whq  was  asleep  in  his  berth  when  the  vessel  was  nearing  the  port  to  which  he  was 
bound.  A  single  gun  was  fired  from  the  battery,  and  before  the  sound  had  died  away 
he  was  awake.  The  shot,  however,  had  suggested  a  battle-scene  to  his  mind,  and  in 
the  short  period  (not  more  than  a  few  seconds)  between  the  report  and  his  awakening, 
he  had  dreamed  through  a  most  elaborate  naval  engagement,  in  which  several  ships 
had  been  dismantled,  taken,  or  sunk,  and  he  awoke  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  victors, — 
probably  the  voices  of  the  people  on  deck  above  him,  which  struck  upon  his  ear  just 
as  he  was  emerging  from  the  last  stage  of  waking.  This,  however,  by  the  way. 
We  will  concede  thus  much  to  Mr.  Colquhoun,  that  there  it  an  analogy  between 
dreams  and  clairvoyance,  when  in  either  case,  or  in  both  cases,  the  mind  reverts  to 
some  thought  or  to  some  act  upon  which  it  has  previously  dwelt,  or  where  the  mind  is 
affected  by  something  which  has  acted  externally  on  the  physical  organisation ;  but 
in  neither  case  is  it  possible  for  the  mind  to  be  exact  as  to  time,  place,  association,  and 
circumstance,  touching  matters  which  have  not  previoutly  occurred,  or  which  one  bad 
910  reason  to  expect  vHmtd  occur.  Another  observstion  or  two,  which  though,  perhaps,  not 
quite  strictly  applicable  to  the  subject  of  the  note,  we  will  add  here.  In  the  waking 
condition  the  attention  is  diffused  or  dissipated  by  impressions  on  the  various  senses, 
the  recollection  of  past  impressions  and  ideas  created  by  the  activity  of  the  imagina- 
tion,  or  drawn  in  by  the  perceptive  powers ;  in  fact  we  stand,  as  it  were,  in  a  cir- 
cle of  ever-varying  external  agencies.  In  nervous  sleep  conception  is  hsrd  at  work ; 
there  seems  to  be  an  intense  concentration  of  the  attenuon  to  the  subiect  with  which 
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of  which  all  present  were  ignorant, 
and  in  solyinff  which  they  could  ren- 
der no  menttd  assistance.  The  only 
solution,  then,  is  that  the  tactual  im- 
pression rouses  the  patient  a  little 
and  brings  him  nearer  the  waking 
condition,  or  that  it  mechanically  ar- 
rests or  concentrates  the  attention  in 
one  direction.  There  is  assuredly 
nothing  singular  in  this  tactual 
prompting  of  a  sluggard  or  jaded 
imagination.  There  are  examples 
without  end  perpetually  occurring 
.  around  ns,  and  which  we  ourselves, 
we  have  no  doubt,  are  constantly 
contributing  to,  of  the  influence  of 
contact,  or  muscular  action  aiding 
memory  and  concentrating  attention 
during  the  waking  state  by  the  press- 
ure of  the  finger  or  hand  against 
some  pkrt  of  the  body,  generally  the 
forehead  or  chin,  sitting  in  a  particu- 
lar posture,  laying  hold  of  a  button, 
twisting  a  thr^,  twirling  a  pen,  and 
so  forth,  aU  of  which  are  familiar, 
every-day  illustrations  of  the  kind  of 
influence  which  may  be  brought  to 
bear  npon  patients  in  the  soundest 
state.  And  thus  we  establish  the 
im^iortant  practical  fact,  that  any  idea 
excited  in  the  mind  maybe  fixed  and 
almost  indefinite!;^  or  instantaneous!  v 
recalled  by  establishing  contact  with 
anypart  of  the  body. 

We  have  spoken  of  "  double  con- 
sdonsness."  By  this  term  the  neur- 
hypnotists  mean  it  to  be  understood 
that  a  patient  may  be  taught  an^ 
thing  during  the  nervous  sleep  if 
impressed  upon  the  mind  at  the  pro- 
per stage,  and  that  he  will  be  able 
to  repeat  his  task  with  verbal  accu- 
racy whenever  he  be  thrown  into 
that  state  again,  but  shall  have  no 
^asisfdousnesa  or  knowledge  what- 
ever of  the  act  performed  when  in 
the     ordinary     making     condition. 


ing  day  whilst  asleep  he  was  asked 
to  repeat  the  letter  which  was  read 
to  him  the  day  previous,  which  he 
did  with  verbal  accuracy.  When 
roused  he  was  totally  unconscious  of 
having  repeated  any  thing.  Two 
weeks  afterwards  he  was  put  to  sleep 
again  and  requested  to  write  a  copy 
of  the  letter,  and  he  did  write  it  cor- 
rectly with  the  exception  only  of  two 
unimportant  words.  Another  patient 
an  Oxford  student,  in  the  presence  of 
his  brother,  repeated  accurately, 
whilst  in  the  sleeping  condition,  a 
verse  of  the  New  Testament  in  Eng- 
lish, French,  Grerman,  Italian,  Latin, 
and  Greek,  besides  a  few  lines  from 
a  poem ;  and  when  roused  he  had  no 
recollection  of  any  thing  beyond  a 
confused  idea  of  having  repeated 
some  poetry,  but  upon  bemg  put  to 
sleep  again  he  repeated  every  thing 
as  before.  Now  this  is  not  only  an 
interesting  but  a  valuable  phenome- 
non, since  it  is  a  provision  under 
Providence  against  tne  villany  which 
might  be  perpetrated  by  causing 
persons  to  si^  deeds,  &c.  during 
this  peculiar  sleep,  in  the  hope  that 
in  the  waking  condition  they  would 
be  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  the  si^ature  was  procured ; 
simply  by  being  h3rpnotised  they 
would  at  once  be  able  to  expose  the 
fraud  which  had  been  practised  upon 
them.**  This  phenomenon,  too,  be  it 
remarked,  is  precisely  in  accordance 
with  what  has  been  recorded  of  na- 
tural somnambulists. 

With  respect  to  the  comparative 
quickness  vnth  which  effects  are  pro- 
duced by  the  mesmeric  and  hypnotic 
methods,  we  rather  think  tnat  the 
verdict  must  be  in  favour  of  the  lat- 
ter. "We  have  more  frequently  seen 
M.  Liufontaine  fail  than  succeed  with 
new  subjects,  whereas  at  Mr.  Braid's 
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of  the  phenomenon.  Betides  this 
greater  expedition  And  certainty  in 
prodacing  the  desired  effect,  neor- 
nypnotism  has  Uiis  additional  ad- 
vantage over  mesmerism — an  advan- 
tace,  we  teke  it,  which  will  scarcely 
£m  to  recommend  itself  to  the  pub- 
lic— and,  be  it  remarked,  we  take 
the  mesmerists  upon  their  own  shew- 
ing: the^  allege  that  any  disease 
with  which  the  operator  may  be 
afflicted  is  liable  to  be  transferred  to 
their  patients,  and  therefore  hold  out 
a  general  caution  to  the  former  not 
to  operate  unless  they  be  in  the  en- 
joyment of  health  and  strength.  It 
IS  not  for  us  to  determine  what 
iprounds  there  may  be  for  this  in- 
junction ;  we  are  bound,  we  sup- 
pose, in  common  courtesy,  to  take 
It  upon  trust  But  for  hypno- 
tism, we  may  say,  that  no  such 
risk  attends  it ;  at  any  rate,  its  pro- 
fessors don*t  hint  any  thing  of  this 
kind.  Then  the  mesmerised  patients 
are  liable  to  the  perils  and  distresses 
of  what  is  called  '^  cross  magnetism,** 
which  is  being  magnetised  by  other 
persons  than  the  original  operator, 
the  consequence  being  that  patients 
are  sometimes  so  firaily  locked  in 
magnetic  sleep  that  they  cannot  be 
released  for  hours;  or,  as  experience 
would  prove,  even  for  days  I  It  is 
true  that  similar  cases  have  occurred 
when  patients  have  not  been  "  cross- 
magnetised,**  and  consequently  it  is 
not  impossible  that  these  long-endur- 
ing trances  are  not  the  effect  of 
**  croBS-magnetism**  at  all ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  mesmerists  have  oc- 
casionally very  great  difficulty  in  re- 
leasing their  patients,  which,  as  far 
as  we  can  learn,  has  never  yet  oc- 
curred to  the  hypnotists. 

But  let  the  gentle  rrader  steel  his 
nerves  and  prepare  for  a  startler! 
What  would  be  his  emotions  if  we 
were  gravely  to  assure  him  that  the 
mesmerists  claim  a  power  over  their 

Eatients  equivalent  (within  worldly 
mits)  to  that  which  liis  Satanic  ma- 


w<Nrd,  that,  by  submitting  to  be  i 
merised,  he  vobadaribf  surrenden  hit 
liberty t  and  becawies  the  slave  cf  hie 
meemeriser  for  life  I  Now  only  fol- 
low out  this  extravagant  conceit  to 
its  effects.  If  the  mesmeriser  be  a 
burglar  or  highwayman,  or  a  mur- 
derer (and  why  8houldn*t  he?),  the 
patient  becomes  any  of  the  three,  or 
all  three,  as  the  case  may  happen, 
by  eympaihp^  for  what  is  to  prevent 
ms  beaming  particeps  crimimiaf 
what  is  to  prevent  his  aiding  and 
abetting?  and  at  the  dose  of  the 
drama  what  is  to  prevent  his  sharing 
the  same  cart  to  lybum  ?  Beyond 
this  we  will  not  attempt  to  follow 
him,  even  in  imaginatian,  for  the 
contanplation  becomes  too  hot  even 
for  the  heated  conception  of  the 
mesmerist!  As  for  the  hypnotists, 
we  are  not  aware  that  they  yet  claim 
any  such  curious  attributes ;  at  any 
rate,  Mr.  Braid  does  not  hint  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  Now,  if  we  are 
not  much  mistaken,  these  outrageous 
extravaf^cies  will  eventually  ruin 
mesmerism  and  blot  it  out  of  the  list 
of  accepted  sciences.  None  will  re- 
gret this  more  than  ourselves,  for  we 
see  in  the  science  much  that  is  valu- 
able, much  that  may  be  turned  to 
Srofitable  account  as  a  new  and  in- 
ependent  therapeutic  remedy ;  in- 
deed much  has  already  been  accom- 
Elished  in  this  respect,  and  incalcu- 
iblv  more  will  be  accomplished  if  its 
professors  do  not  crush  the  rising 
agency  under  a  weight  of  folly  and 
extravagance,  alike  a  modcery  of  the 
understanding  and  a  violence  to  the 
feelings  of  humanity. 

With  regard  to  neurhypnotism, 
though  it  does  not  stretch  so  fiu*  into 
the  marvellous  as  mesmerism,  nor 
produce  any  of  the  higher  manifes- 
tations of  coma,  it  produces  sufficient 
for  all  safe  and  useful  purposes.  It 
is  an  efficient  curative  agency  in  a 
certain  dass  of  diseases,  and  it  is  a 
perfectly  harmless  one  if  prM)erly 
conducted,  but  it  should  be  only  re- 
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almost  incredible.  There  have  been 
a  sufficient  number  of  interesting 
cases  lately  recorded  in  the  MedicS 
Times  and  the  Zmst^  beaidei  other 
periodicals,  to  convince  any  unpr^u- 
diced  mind  of  the  importance  of  both 
the  mesmeric  and  the  hypnotic  me- 
thods of  cure^cases  where  every  re- 
source of  the  healing  art  had  been 
tried  in  vain  by  eminent  medical 
men,  and  yet  where  the  improvement 
under  these  new  methods,  and  espe- 
ciallv  under  neurhypnotiim,  was  so 
marxed  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
operation  and  cure  stood  in  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect.  In  proof  of 
what  we  have  advanced  we  might 
quote  a  numerous  list  of  cases  suc- 
cessfully treated  by  Dr.  Elliotson  in 
the  mesmeric  method.  We  do  not 
happen,  however,  to  have  the  peri- 
odical in  which  they  appeared  at 
hand.  Mr.  Braid's  booK  literally 
abounds  in  interesting  cases  of  a 
most  varied  character,  but  we  prefer 
selecting  one  of  a  more  recent  date 
which  we  find  reported  in  the  Medi- 
cal Times  of  the  13th  6f  January  :— 

••  On  tlie  28ih  of  March,  1843,  I  was 
requested  by  a  nhilanthropic  gentleman 
to  extend  my  charitable  sympathy  to  a 
poor  woman  of  the  name  or  Barber,  and 
by  the  power  of  hvpnotism  to  reliere  her 
of  a  severe  rheumatic  affection  from 
which  she  had  been  suff'ering  for  several 
mootbs.  She  was  forty.four  years  of 
age,  and  a  most  pitiable  object,  sufiVriog 
severely  from  pulmonary  affection  as 
well  as  rheumatism.  With  the  latter  she 
became  afflicted  about  the  beginning  of 
winter;  about  the  end  of  December 
1842  had  been  entirely  conftoed  to  bed 
for  five  weeks,  after  which  she  was  able 
to  get  up,  but  the  flexors  of  the  legs  and 
toes  were  so  contracted  that  she  could 
not  extend  them,  and  it  was  with  great 
paio,  as  well  as  with  difficulty,  that  shre 
moved  about  her  apartment.    Her  bands 
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MAY    GAMBOLS  ;    OR,  TITMARSII  IN  THE  PICTURE-GALLERIES. 

The  readers  of  this  miscellany  may,  perhaps,  have  remarked  that  always,  at 
the  May  season  and  the  period  of  the  exhibitions,  onr  eccentric  correspondent 
Titmarsh  seems  to  be  seized  with  a  double  fit  of  eccentricity,  and  to  break  out 
into  such  violent  fantastical  gambols  as  might  cause  us  to  be^  alarmed  did 
we  not  know  him  to  be  harmless,  and  induce  us  to  doubt  of  his  reason  but 
that  the  fit  is  {^nerally  brief,  and  passes  off  after  the  first  excitement  occa- 
sioned by  visitmg  the  picture-^leries.  It  was  in  one  of  these  fits,  some  years 
since,  that  he  announced  in  this  Magazine  his  own  suicide,  which  we  know  to 
be  absurd,  for  he  has  drawn  many  hundred  guineas  fh)m  us  since : — on  the 
same  occasion  he  described  his  debts  and  sojourn  at  a  respectable  hotel,  in 
which  it  seemd  he  has  never  set  his  foot.  But  these  hallucinations  pass  away 
with  Mav,  and  next  month  he  will,  no  doubt,  be  calmer,  or,  at  least,  not  more 
absurd  tnan  usual.  Some  disappointments  occurring  to  himself^  and  the  re* 
fusal  of  his  great  picture  of  "  Helioj^balus*"  in  the  year  1803  (which  caused 
his  returement  from  practice  as  a  painter),  may  account  for  his  extreme  bitter- 
ness against  some  of  the  chief  artists  in  this,  or  any  other  school  or  country. 
Thus  we  have  him  in  these  pages  abusing  Raphad ;  in  the  very  last  monm 
he  fell  foul  of  Rubens,  and  in  the  present  paper  he  actually  pooh-poohs  Sir 
Martin  Shee  and  some  of  the  Royal  Academy.  This  is  too  much.  **  Ctebam 
ipmrni!^  as  Horace  says,  ^^petiimu  stultitid,^  But  we  will  quote  no  more  the 
well-known  words  of  the  Epicurean  bard. 

We  only  add  that  we  do  not  feel  in  the  least  bound  by  any  one  of  the 
opinions  here  broi^ht  forward,  from  most  of  which,  except  where  the  writer 
contradicts  himself  and  so  saves  us  the  trouble,  we  cordially  dissent;  and 
perhaps  the  reader  had  best  pass  on  to  the  next  article,  omittmg  all  perusal 
of  this,  excepting,  of  course  the  editorial  notice  of— O.  Y. 

Jack  StrawU  Castle,  Hampstead,  painters*  friend,  the  kind  old  Lans- 

iWay  J5.  downe,  lifted  up  his  cordial  voice 

This  is  written  in  the  midst  of  a  among  the  peers  of  England,  and 

general  desolation  and  discourage-  asked  for  protection  for  the  children 

ment  of  the  honest  practitioners  ifdio  of  Raphael  and  Apelles.     No  one 

dwell  in  the  dingy  first-floors  about  said  nay.    All  pitied  the  misfbrtune 

Middlesex  Hospital  and  Soho.    The  ofthe  painters;  even  Lord  Brougham 

long-haired  ones  are  tearing  their  was  stilled  into  compassion,  and  the 

lanky  locks ;  the  velvet-coated  sons  voice  of  Vaux  was  only  heard  in 

of  genius  are  plunged  in  despair  ;  the  sobs. 

law  has  ordered  the  suppression  of  These  are  days  of  darkness,  but 
Art-Unions,  and  the  wheel  of  Fortune  there  is  hope  in  the  vista;  the  lot- 
has  suddenly  and  cruelly  been  made  tery-subscnption  lies  in  limbo,  but  it 
to  stand  still.  When  the  dreadful  shall  be  released  therefrom  and  flou- 
news  came  that  the  kindly,  harmless  rish,  exuberantly  revivified,  in  future 
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This  sti|;u8t  patronage,  the  president 
smys,  evincing  the  sympathy  of  the 
higher  classes,  must  awaken  the  in- 
terest  of  the  low;  and  the  puhlic 
(the   ignorant   rogues!)    will    tiius 
learn  to  appreciate  what  they  have 
not  cared  for  hitherto.    Interested ! 
of  course  they  will  he.    O  Academi- 
daiiB  I  ask  the  puhlic  to  dinner  and 
yoa   will  see  how  much  interested 
they  will  he.    We  are  authorised  to 
state  that  next  j^ear  any  person  who 
will  send  in  his  name  will  have  a 
cov^r  provided ;  Trafalgar  Square  is 
to  be  awned  in,  plates  are  to  he  laid 
for  250,000,  one  of  the  new  basins  is 
to  be  filled  with  turtle  and  the  other 
with  cold  punch.    The  president  and 
the  Hiie  are  to  sit  upon  Ndson's  pil- 
lar, while  rows  of  benches,  stretchmg 
as  far  as  the  Union  Club,  Northum- 
berland   House,    and    St.  Martinis 
Church,  will  accommodate  the  tuI- 
^.    Mr.  Toole  is  to  have  a  speak- 
mg- trumpet;  and  a  twenty -four- 
pounder  to  be  discharged  at  each 
toast. 

There  are  other  s3miptoms  of 
awakening  interest  in  the  public 
mind.  The  readers  of  newspapers 
will  remark  this  year  that  the  leaders 
of  public  opinion  have  devoted  an 
unusually  large  space  and  print  to 
reviews  of  the  fine  arts.  They  have 
been  employing  critics,  who,  though 
they  contradict  each  other  a  go^ 
deal,  are  yet  evidently  better  ac- 
quainted ¥ath  the  subject  than  critics 
of  old  used  to  be  when  gentlemen 
of  the  profession  were  instructed  to 
report  on  a  fire,  or  an  Old  Bailey 
tnal,  or  a  Greek  play,  or  an  opera, 
or  a  boxinff-match,  or  a  picture- 
gallery,  as  their  turn  came.  Bead 
Tiow  the  Times,  the  Chronicle^  the 
Post  (especially  the  Post,  of  which 
l^^xMLmting*  cntioues  have  been  very 
g(H)i),  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
critic  Jmows  bia  business,  and  from 
the  length  of  hjg  articles  it  may  be 
coDjectnred  that  the  pubhc  is  inter- 


Art-Unions;  and  yet  in  the  act  of 
grief  there  is  a  lurking  satisfaction. 
The  poor  fellows  can't  sell  their 
pieces ;  that  is  a  pitjr.  But  why  did 
the  poor  fellows  paint  such  fiddle- 
faddle  pictures?  They  catered  for 
the  bourgeois,  the  sly  rogues !  they 
know  honest  John  Bull's  taste,  and 
simple  admiration  of  namby-pamby, 
and  so  they  supplied  him  with  an  ar- 
ticle that  was  just  likely  to  suit  him. 
In  like  manner  savages  are  supplied 
with  glass  beads;  children  are  ac- 
conunodated  with  toys  and  trash,  hy 
dexterous  speculators  who  know  theur 
market.  Well,  I  am  sorry  that  the 
painting  speculators  have  had  a  stop 
put  to  their  little  venture,  and  that 
the  ugly  law  a^inst  lotteries  has  - 
stepped  m  and  seized  upon  the  twelve 
thousand  poimds,  whicn  was  to  f\ir- 
nish  many  a  hungry  British  Raphael 
with  a  coat  and  a  bee&teak.  Many  a 
Mrs.  Raphael,  who  was  looking  out 
for  a  new  dress,  or  a  trip-  to  M{u*gate 
or  Boulogne  for  the  summer,  must 
forego  the  pleasure,  and  remain  in. 
dingy  Newman  Street.  Many  little 
ones  will  go  back  to  Tumham  Green 
academies  and  not  carry  the  amount 
of  last  half-year's  bill  in  the  trunk ; 
many  a  landlord  will  bully  about  the 
non-payment  of  the  rent ;  and  a  vast 
number  of  fjrame-makers  will  look 
wistfully  at  their  carving  and  gilding 
as  it  returns  after  the  exhibition  to 
Mr.  Tmto,  Charlotte  Street,  along 
with  poor  Tinto's  picture  from  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  that  he  made  sure 
of  selling  to  an  Art-Union  prizenuin. 
This  is  the  pathetic  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. My  heart  is  tender,  and  I  weep 
for  the  nonest  painters  peering  dis- 
mally at  the  twelve  thousand  pounds 
like  nunpry  boys  do  at  a  tart-shop. 

But— here  stem  justice  interposes, 
and  the  bcah  having  relentea  the 
cEinc  raises  his  inexorable  voice — 
but,  I  say,  the  enemies  of  Art-Unions 
have  had  some  reason  for  their  com- 
plaints, and  I  fear  it  is  too  true  that 


you  down  with  pleagure  a  whole  vo- 
lume of  Chitty ;  as  education,  in  a 
word,  advances,  it  is  humhly  to  he 
hoped  that  the  spreat  and  generous 
British  public  wul  not  be  so  easily 
satisfied  as  at  present,  and  will  ask 
for  a  better  article  for  its  money. 

Meanwhile,  their  taste  being  piti- 
able, the  artists  supply  them  with 
poor  stufT — ^pretty  cheap  tawdry  toys 
and  gimcracKS  in  place  of  august  and 
beautiful  objects  of  art.  It  is  always 
the  case.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  literary  men  are  a  bit  better.  Poor 
fellows  of  the  pen  and  pencil !  we  must 
live.  The  public  likes  light  litera- 
ture and  we  write  it.  Here  am  I 
writing  magazine  jokes  and  follies, 
and  why?  Because  the  public  like 
such,  will  purchase  no  other.  Other- 
wise, as  Mr.  Nickisson,  and  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  M.  A.  Titmarsh 
in  private  know,  my  real  inclina- 
tions would  lead  me  to  write  works 
upon  mathematics,  geology,  and 
chemistry,  varying  tnem  in  my 
lighter  hours  with  Kttle  playful  trea- 
tises on  questions  of  pofitioil  econo- 
my, epic  poems,  and  essays  on  the 
.^lic  digamma.  So,  in  uct,  these 
severe  rebukes  with  which  I  am 
about  to  belabour  my  neighbour 
must  be  taken,  as  they  are  ^ven,  in 
a  humble  and  friendly  spint;  they 
are  not  actuated  by  pride,  but  by  deep 
83anmthy.  Just  as  we  read  in  holy 
Mr.  Newman's  life  of  Saint  Stephen 
Harding,  that  it  was  the  custom 
among  me  godly  Cistercian  monks  (in 
the  good  old  times,  which  holy  New- 
man would  restore)  to  assemble  every 
morning  in  full  chapter ;  and  there, 
after  each  monk  had  made  his  con- 
fession, it  was  free  to — nay,  it  was 
strictly  enjoined  on—any  other  bro- 
ther to  rise  and  say,  "Brother  So- 
and-so  hath  not  told  all  his  sins ;  our 
dear  brother  has  forgotten  that  yes- 
terday he  ate  his  split-peas  with  too 
much  gormandise ;  or,  "  This  morn- 
ing he  did  indecently  rejoice  over  his 
water-gruel,"  or  wnat  not.  — These 
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agamst  you.  Gret  ready  your  gar- 
ments and  prepare  for  flagellatKwi. 
Brother  Michael  Angelo  is  aboat  U 
lay  on  and  spare  not. 

Brother  Michael  111^  up  his  voice 
against  the  young  painters  collect 
tively  in  the  first  place,  afterwards 
individually,  when  ne  will  also  take 
leave  to  tickle  them  with  the  whok- 
'some  stripes  of  the  fiageUum.  In  the 
first  place,  then  (and  my  heart  is  so 
tender  that,  rather  than  begin  the 
operation,  I  have  been  beating  about 
the  bush  for  more  than  a  page,  of 
which  page  the  reader  is  cordially 
requested  to  omit  the  perusal,  as  it  k 
not  the  least  to  the  purpose),  I  say 
that  the  youns  painters  of  EnglaDO, 
whose  uprise  this  Magazine  and  this 
critic  were  the  first  to  hail,  aasertii]^ 
loudly  their  superiority  over  the 
pompous  old  sham-classical  big- wigs 
of  the  Academy — ^the  young  painters 
of  England  are  not  doing  their  dutjf. 
They  are  going  backwards,  or  rather, 
they  are  ningmg  themselves  under 
the  wheels  of  that  great  golden  Jug- 
gernaut of  an  Art-U  nion.  The  thought 
of  the  money  is  leading  them  astray ; 
they  are  poets  no  longer,  but  money- 
hunters.  They  paint  down  to  the 
level  of  the  public  intelligence,  rather 
than  seek  to  elevate  the  public  to 
them.  Why  do  these  jgreat  geniuses 
fail  in  their  duty  of  instructioo  ? 
Why,  knowing  better  things,  do  they 
serve  out  such  avrfUl  twa£ile  as  we 
have  from  them  ?  Alas !  it  is  not  for 
art  they  paint,  but  for  the  Art-Union. 

The  first  dear  brother  I  shall  iskit 
the  liberty  to  request  to  get  ready  for 
operation  is  brother  Charles  Land- 
seer.  Brother  Charles  has  sinned. 
He  has  grievously  sinned.  And  we 
will  begin  ¥dth  this  miserable  sinner, 
and  administer  to  him  admonition  in 
a  friendly,  though  most  fierce  and 
cutting  manner. 

The  subject  of  brother  Charles 
Landseer*s  crime  is  this.  The  ainoer 
has  said  to  himself;  ''The  Britbh 
public  likes  domestic  pieces.    They 
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no  end  of  snimalf,  camels,  monkeys, 
elephants,  and  cockatoos ;  it  shall  in- 
terest sentimental  voong  ladies,  for  I 
will  take  care  to  naye  a  pretty  little 
^Msode  for  them.  I  will  take  the 
town  by  storm,  in  a  word."  This  is 
what  I  coDceiye  was  passing  in  bro- 
ther Charles  Landseer*s  smful  soul 
when  he  conceiyed  and  executed  his 
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Noah  and  his  family  (with  some 
sapplomental  young  cnildren,  yery 
sweetly  painted^  are  seated  in  the  ark, 
and  a  port-hole  is  opened,  out  of 
which  one  of  the  sons  is  looking  at 
the  now  peaceful  waters.  The  sun- 
shine enters  the  huse  repositoiy  of 
the  life  of  the  world,  and  the  dove 
has  just  flown  in  with  an  oliye-branch 
and  nestles  in  the  bosom  of  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Noah ;  the  patri- 
arch and  his  aged  partner  are  nfling 
up  their  venerable  eyes  in  thankful- 
ness ;  the  children  stand  aroiind,  the 
peaceful  labourer  and  the  brown 
huntsman  each  testifying  his  devo- 
tion after  his  fashion.  The  animals 
round  about  participate  in  the  joj^ful 
nature  of  the  scene,  their  instinct 
seems  to  tell  them  that  the  hour  of 
their  deliverance  is  near. 

There,  the  picture  is  described  ro- 
mantically and  in  the  best  of  lan- 
guage. Kow  let  us  proceed  to  ex- 
amine the  poetry  critically  and  to  see 
what  its  claims  are.  Well,  the  ark 
is  a  great  subject.  The  history  from 
which  we  have  our  account  of  it, 
firom  a  poet  surely  demands  a  reve- 
rend tr^tment;  a  Dlacksmith  roaring 
from  the  desk  of  a  conventicle  may 
treat  it  familiarly,  but  an  educated 
artist  ought  surely  to  approach  such 
a  theme  ynth  respect.  The  pomt 
here  IS  only  urged  ©sthetically.  As 
a  matter  of/^/e,  then  (and  the  pre- 
^1^1^^^^  -vFTiter  has  no  business 
nf  ^Sf^^^-V"  <^tiier),  such  a  manner 

here  ^^f'  ^^^  ark  w  vulgarised 
^«  /Tr^educecl   *^  the  pronortions 


the  pet  of  the  pretty  ^rl  represented 
in  the  centre  of  the  picture.  All  the 
greatness  of  the  subject  is  lost ;  and, 
putting  the  historical  nature  of  the 
personages  out  of  the  question,  they 
nave  little  more  interest  than  a  greup 
of  any  emigrants  in  the  hold  of  a 
ship,  who  rouse  and  rally  at  the 
sound  of  "Land  ho  r 

"Why,  if  all  great  themes  of  poetry 
are  to  be  treated  in  this  way,  the  art 
would  be  easy.  We  might  have 
Hector  shaving  himself  before  going 
out  to  fight  Acnilles,  as,  undoubtedly, 
the  Trojan  hero  did  ;  Friam  in  a 
cotton  nightcap  asleep  in  a  four- 
poster  on  the  night  of  the  sack  of 
Troy,  Hecuba,  of  course,  by  his  side, 
with  curl-papers,  and  her  tour  de  tite 
on  the  toilet-glass.  We  mi^ht  have 
Dido's  maid  coming  aHer  her  mis- 
tress in  the  shower  with  pattens  and 
an  umbrella ;  or  Cleopatra's  page 
guttling  the  figs  in  the  basket  which 
Had  brought  the  asp  that  killed  the 
mistress  of  Antony.  Absurd  triviali- 
ties, or  pretty  trivialities,  are  nothing 
to  the  question ;  those  I  have  adduced 
here  are  absurd,  but  they  are  just  as 
poetical  as  prettiness,  not  a  whit  less 
degrading  and  commonplace.  No 
pamter  has  a  right  to  treat  ^eat 
nistorical  subjects  in  such  a  fashion ; 
and  though  the  public  are  sure  to 
admire,  and  young  ladies,  in  raptures, 
look  on  at  the  darling  of  a  dove,  and 
little  boys  in  delight  cry,  "Look, 
papa,  at  the  parroquetsf" — "Law, 
ma,  what  big  trunks  the  ele^^hants 
have!"  it  yet  behoves  the  critic  to 
say  this  is  an  unpoetical  piece,  and 
severely  to  reprenend  the  imhappy 
perpetrator  thereof. 

I  know  brother  Charles  will  ap- 
peal.   I  know  it  will  be  pleaded  in 
his  favour  that  the  picture  is  capitally 
painted,  some   of  the   figures  very 
pretty ;  two,  that  of  the  old  woman 
and  the  boy  lookinc  out,  quite  grand 
in  drawing  and  colour ;  the  picture 
charming  for  its  silvery  tone  and 
agreeable  pleasantry  of  colour.    All 
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lany  of  bis  propensity  to  small  sen- 
timent? Has  ne  corrected  himself 
of  that  grievous  tendency  ?  No :  his 
weakness  grows  more  and  more  upon 
him,  and  he  is  now  more  sinful  than 
ever.  One  of  his  pictures  is  taken 
from  the  most  startling  lyric  in  our 
language,  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  a 
song  as  bitter  and  manly  as  it  is 
ex(^uisitely  soft  and  tender,  a  song  of 
which  the  humour  draws  tears.* 

Mr.  Redgrave  has  illustrated  every 
thing  except  the  humour,  the  man- 
liness, and  the  bitterness  of  the  song. 
He  has  only  depicted  the  tender, 
good-natured  part  of  it.  It  is  im- 
possible to  quarrel  vrith  the  philan- 
thropy of  the  painter.  His  shirt- 
maker  sits  by  ner  little  neat  bed, 
work,  working  away.  You  may  see 
how  late  it  is,  ibr  the  candle  is  nearly 
burnt  out,  the  clock  (capital  poetic 
notion !)  says  what  o'clock  it  is,  the 
grey-streaked  dawn  is  rising  over  the 
opposite  house  seen  through  the 
cheerless  casement,  and  where  (from 
a  light  which  it  has  in  its  window) 
you  may  imagine  that  another  poor 
shirt-maker  is  toiling  too.  The  one 
before  us  is  pretty,  pale,  and  wan; 
she  turns  up  the  whites  of  her  fine, 
fatigued  eyes  to  the  little  ceiling. 
She  is  ill,  as  the  artist  has  shewn  us 
by  a  fine  stroke  of  genius — a  parcel 
of  medicine-bottles  on  the  mantel- 
piece !  The  picture  is  carefully  and 
cleverly  painted — extremely  popular 
— ^gazed  at  with  vast  interest  by  most 
spectators.  Is  it,  however,  a  poetical 
subject  ?  Yes,  Hood  has  shewn  that 
it  can  be  made  one,  but  by  sur- 

C'  'ng  turns  of  thought  brought  to 
upon  it,  strange,  terrible,  un- 
expected lights  of  humour  which  he 
"hfts  flunor  iinnn  it-    Anrl.  tn  "  tnimn  •* 


ing,  the  bride  is  taking  leave  of  ber 
mamma  afler  the  ceremony,  and  that 
amiable  lady,  reclining  in  an  easy 
chair,  is  invoking  benraictions  upon 
the  parting  couple,  and  has  a  hand  of 
her  daughter  and  her  son-in-law 
clasped  m  each  of  hers.  She  is 
smiling  sadly,  restraining  her  na- 
tural sorrow,  which  wfll  break  out 
so  soon  as  the  post-chaise  yon  see 
through  the  window,  and  on  whidi 
the  footman  is  piling  the  nuptial  los- 
eage,  shall  have  driven  on  to  Sut 
Hul,  or  Rose  Cottage,  Richmond, 
which  I  recommend.  The  bride*8 
father,  a  venerable,  bald-headed  gen- 
tleman, with  a  most  benignant,  though 
slow-coachish  look,  is  trying  to  con- 
sole poor  Anna  Maria,  the  unniarried 
sister,  who  is  losing  the  compankm 
of  her  youth.  Never  mind,  Anna 
Maria,  my  dear,  your  turn  will  come 
too;  there  is  a  young  gentleman 
making  a  speech  in  the  parlour  to 
the  health  of  the  new-muried  pair, 
who,  I  lay  a  wager,  will  be  struck  by 
jrour  fine  eyes,  and  be  for  serving 
you  as  your  sister  has  been  treated. 
This  small  fable  is  worked  out  with 
^eat  care  in  a  picture  in  which  there 
IS  much  clever  and  consdentioiis 
painting,  from  which,  however,  I 
must  confess  I  derive  little  pleasure. 
The  sentiment  and  colour  of  the  pic- 
ture somehow  coincide ;  the  eye  rots 
upon  a  variety  of  neat  tints  of  pale 
drab,  pale  green,  pale  brown,  pale 
puce  colour,  of  a  sickly  warmth,  not 
pleasant  to  the  eye.  The  drawing  is 
feeble,  the  expression  of  the  nees 
pretty,  but  lackadaisical.  The  pe* 
nance  I  would  order  Mr.  Redgrave 
should  be  a  pint  of  port  wine  to  be 
taken  daily,  and  a  devilled  kidney 
every  mominor  for  hr^AkfiMfc  hefinne 
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Now  Jocky  is  makiiig  love  to  Jenny 
in  an  easy,  off-hand  sort  of  way,  and 
though,  or,  perhaps,  because  he  doesn't 
care  for  her  much,  is  evidently  de- 
lighting the  young  woman.  She  looks 
round,  with  a  pleased  smile  on  her 
fresh,  plump  cheeks,  and  turns  slightly 
towards  heaven  a  sweet  little  retrousse 
nose,  and  twiddles  her  fingers  (most 
exquisitely  these  hands  are  drawn 
and  painted,  hy  the  way)  m  the  most 
contented  way.  But,  ah  I  how  little 
does  she  heed  Tommy,  who,  standing 
behind  Jocky,  reclming  against  a 
porch,  is  looung  and  longing  for  this 
light-hearted  Jenny.  And,  oh  I  why 
does  Tommy  cast  such  sheep's  eyes 
upon  Jenny,  when  by  her  side  sits 
Jessamy^  the  tender  and  romantic, 
the  dark-eyed  and  raven-haired  being, 
whose  treasures  of  affection  are  flung 
at  heedless  Tommy's  feet  ?  All  the 
world  is  interested  in  Jessamy ;  her 
fiice  is  beautiful,  her  look  of  despair- 
ing love  is  so  exquisitely  tender,  that 
it  touches  every  spectator ;  and  the 
ladies  are  unanimous  in  wondering 
how  Tommy  can  throw  himself  away 
upon  that  simpering  Jenny,  when 
such  a  superior  creature  as  Jessamy 
is  to  be  had. for  the  askinff.  But 
such  is  the  way  of  the  world,  and 
Tommy  will  marry,  simply  because 
ev«y  body  tells  him  not. 

Thus  mr  for  the  sentunent  of  the 
picture.  The  details  are  very  good ; 
there  is  too  much  stippling  and  ^ow 
of  finish,  perhaps,  in  the  handling, 
and  the  painthu^  might  have  been 
more  suMtantiaf  and  lost  nothing. 
But  the  colour  is  good,  the  group 
very  well  composeo,  the  variety  of 
expression  excellent.  There  is  great 
passion,  as  well  as  charmiDg  delicacy, 


late,  that  one  is  disposed  to  grumble, 
not  at  the  work,  out  the  want  of 
variety  of  subject. 

As  a  sentimental  picture,  the  best 
and  truest,  to  my  taste,  is  that  by 
Mr.  Webster,  the  "Portraits  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  "Webster,"  painted  to  cele- 
brate their  fiftieth  wedding-day.  Such 
a  charming  old  couple  were  never 
seen.  There  is  delightful  grace,  sen- 
timent, and  purity,  in  these  two  gentle, 
kindly  heads ;  much  more  sentiment 
and  grace  than  even  in  Mr.  East- 
lake's  "  Heloise,"  a  face  which  the 
artist  has  painted  over  and  over 
again ;  a  beautiful  woman,  but  tire- 
some, imearthly,  unsubstantia],  and 
no  more  like  Heloise  than  like  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  If  the  late 
Mr.  Pope's  epistle  be  correct,  Eloisa 
was  a  most  unmistakeable  woman; 
this  is  a  substanceless,  passionless,  so- 
lemn, mystical  apparition;  but  I 
doubt  if  a  woman  be  not  the  more 
poetical  being  of  the  two. 

Bemg  on  the  subject  of  sentimental 
pictures,  Mr.  Delaroche's  ^eat "  Holy 
Family"  must  be  mentioned  here; 
and,  if  there  is  reason  to  quarrel  vrith 
the  unsatis&ctory  nature  of  English 
sentiment,  in  truth  it  appears  that 
the  French  are  not  much  better  pro- 
vided with  the  high  poetical  quality. 
This  picture  has  all  the  outside  of 
poetry,  all  the  costume  of  relidon, 
all  the  prettiness  and  primness  of  the 
new  German  dandy-pietistical  schooL 
It  is  an  agreeable  compound  of  Cor- 
reggio  and  Raphael,  with  a  strong 
dash  of  Overbeck ;  it  is  pidnted  as 
clean  and  pretty  as  a  tulip  on  a 
dessert-plate,  the  lines  made  out  so 
neatly  that  none  can  mistake  them. 
The  drawing  good,  the  female  face  as 
pretty  and  demure  as  can  be,  her 
drapery  of  spotless  blue,  and  the  man's 
of  approved  red,  the  infant  as  pink 
as  strawberries  and  cream,  every  leaf 
of  the  tree  sweetly  drawn,  and  the 
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Biard,  the  Hogarthian  painter, 
whose  slave-trade  picture  was  so  no- 
ble, has  sent  us  a  couple  of  pieces, 
which  both,  in  their  way,  deserve 
merit.  The  one  is  an  Arabian  cara- 
van moving  over  a  brickdust-coloured 
desert,  under  a  red,  arid  sky.  The 
picture  is  lifelike,  and  so  far  poetical 
that  it  seems  to  tell  the  truth.  Then 
there  is  a  steam-boat  disaster,  with 
every  variety  of  sea-sickness,  laugh- 
ably paintea.  Shuddering  soldiery, 
sprawling  dandies,  Englishmen,  Sa- 
voyards, ^itars,  lovers,  monkeys, — 
a  clreadful  confusion  of  qualmish  peo-^ 
pie,  whose  agonies  will  put  the  most 
philanthropic  observer  into  good  hu- 
mour. Biard's  "Havre  Packet"  is 
much  more  praiseworthy  in  my  mind 
than  Delaroche*s  "  Holy  Family  ;" 
for  I  deny  the  merit  of  failing  greatly 
in  pictures,  the  preat  merit  is  to  suc- 
ceed. There  is  no  greater  error, 
surely,  than  that  received  dictum  of 
the  ambitious,  to  aim  at  high  thin^ ; 
it  is  best  to  do  what  you  mean  to  do ; 
better  to  kill  a  crow  than  to  miss  an 
eagle. 

As  the  French  artists  are  sending 
in  their  works  from  across  the  water, 
why,  for  the  honour  of  England, 
will  not  some  of  our  painters  let  the 
Parisians  know  that  here,  too,  are 
men  whose  genius  is  worthy  of  ap- 
preciation ?  They  may  be  the  b^ 
draughtsmen  in  the  world,  but  they 
have  no  draughtsman  like  Maclise, 
they  have  no  colourist  like  Etty,  they 
have  no  painter  like  Mulreadt, 
above  idl,  whose  name  I  beg  the 
printer  to  place  in  the  largest  capi- 
tals, and  to  surround  with  a  wreath 
of  laurels.  Mr.  Mulrcady  was 
crowned  in  this  Magazine  once  be- 
fore. Here  again  he  is  proclaimed.  It 
looks  like  extrava^nce,  or  flattery, 
for  the  blushing  cntic  to  tell  his  real 
mind  about  the  "Whistonian  Con- 
troversy." 

And  yet,  as  the  truth  must  be  told, 
why  not  say  it  now  at  once  ?    I  be- 


i  find  I  have  forgotten  the  greatest 
of  all,  the  colour  Ot  is  qu^  original 
this,  —  brilliant,  rich^  astonishingly 
luminous,  and  intense.  The  pictures 
of  Van  Eyck  are  not  more  brilliaiit 
in  tone  tnan  this  magnificent  ocmi- 
bination  of  blazing  reds,  browns,  and 
purples.  I  know  of  no  scheme  of 
Colour  like  it,  and  heartily  tmst  that 
time  will  preserve  it ;  when  this  little 
picture,  and  some  of  its  fellows,  will 
be  purchased  as  eagerly  as  a  Hemlinck 
or  a  Grerard  Douw  is  bought  now- 
adays. If  Mr.  Mulready  has  a  mind 
to  tne  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  he  has  but  to  send  tfis  pic- 
ture to  Paris  next  year,  and,  with  the 
recommendation  of  Fraser's  Maga* 
zine,  the  affair  is  settled.  MeanwnOe 
it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  artist 
(although  his  work  will  fetch  ten 
times  as  much  money  a  hundred 
years  hence^  has  not  been  ill  re- 
^i^uded,  as  tunes  go,  for  his  tnmble 
andgenius. 

We  have  another  great  and  ori- 
ginal colourist  among  us,  as  Inscions 
as  Rubens,  as  rich  sdmost  as  Titian, 
Mr.  Etty ;  and  every  year  the  exhi- 
bition sparkles  with  magnificent  little 
canvasses,  the  works  of  this  inde- 
fatigable strenuous  admirer  of  mde 
Beauty.  The  form  is  not  quite  so 
sublime  as  the  colour  in  this  artist's 
paintings ;  the  female  figure  is  often 
rather  too  expansively  treated,  it 
swells  here  and  there  to  the  propor- 
tions of  the  Cafihurian,  rather  than 
the  Mediccan,  Venus;  but,  in  co* 
lour,  little  can  be  conceived  that  is 
more  voluptuously  beautiful.  TTim 
year  introduces  us  to  one  of  the 
artist's  noblest  compositions,  a  class- 
ical and  pictorial  orgy,  as  it  were, — 
a  magnificent  vision  of  rich  colours 
and  Mautiful  forms, — a  grand  feast  of 
sensual  poetry.  The  verses  ftom 
Comus,  which  the  painter  has  takai  16 
illustrate,  have  the  same  character  .'— 


'*'  All  amidst  the  guldens  fair 
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It  is  a  dream  rather  than  a  reality, 
the  words  and  images  purposely  in- 
dtstinct  and  incoherent.  In  the  same 
way  the  painter  has  made  the  hean- 
tiful  figures  sweep  hefore  us  in  a 
haze  of  golden  sunshine.  Thispic- 
tnre  is  one  of  a  series  to  be  painted 
in  fk-esco,  and  to  decorate  the  walb  of 
a  snmmerhouse  in  the  gardens  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  for  which  edifice 
Mr.  Madisc  and  Mr.  Leslie  have 
also  made  naintings. 

That  of  Mr.  Le8lie*s  is  too  homely. 
He  is  a  prose  painter.  His  kind, 
buom  young  lass  has  none  of  the 
look  of  Mllton*s  lady,  that  charming 
compound  of  the  saint  and  the  fine 
lady  —  that  sweet  impersonation  of 
the  chivalric  mythology  —  an  angel, 
but  with  her  sixteen  qnarterings — a 
countess  descended  from  the  skies. 
Leslie's  lady  has  no  such  high  breed- 
ing, the  Comus  above  her  looks  as  if 
he  might  revel  on  ale ;  a  rustic  se- 
ducer, with  an  air  of  rude,  hob-nail^ 
health.  Nor  are  the  demons  and 
fantastic  figures  introduced  imagina- 
tive enough ;  they  are  fellows  with 
masks  from  Covent  Garden.  Compare 
the  two  fi^nres  at  the  sides  or  the 

gicture  with  the  two  Cupids  of  Mr. 
Itty.  In  the  former  tnere  is  no 
fancy.  The  latter  are  two  flowers  of 
poetry ;  there  are  no  words  to  cha- 
racterise those  two  delicious  little 
figures,  no  more  than  to  describe  a 
little  air  of  Mozart,  which,  once  heard, 
remains  with  you  for  ever ;  or  a  new 
ftower,  or  a  phrase  of  Keats  or  Ten- 
nyson, which  blooms  out  upon  you 
suddenly,  astonishing  as  much  as  it 
pleases.  Well,  in  endeavouring  to 
account  for  his  admiration,  the  critic 
pumps  for  words  in  vain ;  if  he  uses 
such  as  he  finds,  he  runs  the  risk  of 
being  considered  intolerably  pert  and 
afiected;  silent  pleasure,  therefore, 
\)Mt  beseems  him :  hut  this  T  know. 


Mr.  Maclise*8  Comus  picture  is 
wonderful  for  the  variety  of  its 
design,  and  has,  too,  a  high  poetry 
of  its  own.  All  the  figures  are  here 
still  and  solemn  as  in  a  tableau ;  the 
lady  still  on  her  unearthly  snaky 
chair,  Sabrina  still  stooping  over  her. 
On  one  side  the  brothers,  and  op- 
posite the  solemn  attendant  spirit; 
round  these  interminable  ^ups  and 
vistas  of  fairy  beings,  twming  in  a 
thousand  attitudes  of  mce,  and 
sparkling  white  and  bloodless  against 
a  leaden  blue  sky.  It  is  the  most 
poetical  of  the  artist's  pictures,  the 
most  extraordinary  exhibition  of  his 
proper  skill.  Is  it  true  that  the  artists 
are  only  to  receive  three  hundred 
guineas  a- piece  for  these  noble  com- 
positions P  Why,  a  print-seller  would 
give  more,  and  artists  should  not  be 
allowed  to  paint  simply  for  the  honour 
of  decorating  a  royal  snmmerhouse. 

Among  the  poetical  pictures  of  the 
Exhibition  should  be  mentioned  with 
especial  praise  Mr.  Cope's  delightfVil 
"  Charity,"  than  the  female  figures 
in  which  Raphael  scarce  painted  any 
thing  more  charmingly  beautiful. 
And  Mr.  Cope  has  this  merit,  that 
his  work  is  no  prim  imitation  of  the 
stiff  old  Cimabue  and  Giotto  manner, 
no  aping  of  the  crisp  draperies  and 
hard  ouUines  of  the  missal  illumina- 
tions, without  which  the  religious 
artist  would  have  us  believe  religious 
expression  is  impossible.  It  is  plea- 
sant after  seeing  the  wretched  carica- 
ture of  old-world  usages  which  stare 
us  in  the  face  in  every  quarter  of 
London  now  —  little  dumpy  Saxon 
chapels  built  in  raw  brick,  spick  and 
span  bandbox  churches  of  the  pointed 
Norman  style  for  Cockneys  in  zephyr 
coats  to  assemble  in,  new  old  pamted 
windows  of  the  twelfth  century,  tes- 
sellated pavements  of  the  Byzantine 
srhool     crimcrack    imitations  of  the 
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Mali  to  St.  Jame8*8  Street,  where 
objects  of  art  are  likewise  exhibited ; 
he  will  see  the  reason  of  our  wrath. 
Here  are  aU  the  ornamental  artists 
of  England  sending  in  their  works, 
and  what  are  they  r— All  imitations. 
The  Alhambra  here;  the  Temple 
Church  there ;  here  a  Gothic  saint ; 
yonder  a  Saxon  altar-rail ;  farther  on 
a  sprawling  rococo  of  Louis  XV. ;  all 
worked  neatly  and  cleverly  enough, 
but  with  no  originality,  no  honesty 
of  thought.  'JHie  twelfth  century 
revived  in  Mr.  Crockford*s  bazar, 
forsooth  I  with  examples  of  every 
century  except  our  own.  It  would 
be  worth  whue  for  some  one  to  write 
an  essay,  shewing  how  astonishingly 
Sir  Walter  Scott  **  has  influenced  the 
world ;  how  he  changed  the  charac- 
ter of  novelists,  then  of  historians, 
whom  he  brought  from  their  philo- 
sophy to  the  study  of  pageantnr  and 
costume ;  how  the  artists  then  b^;an 
to  &11  back  into  the  middle  a^  and 
the  architects  to  follow^  until  now 
behold  we  have  Mr.  Newman  and 
his  congre^tion  of  Littlemore  march- 
ing out  with  taper  and  crosier,  and 
£Jling  down  to  worshin  St.  Willi- 
bald,  and  St.  Winnibaid,  and  St. 
Walberga  the  Saxon  virgin.  But 
Mr.  Cope's  picture  is  leading  the 
reader  rather  farther  than  a  critique 
about  exhibitions  has  any  right  to 
divert  him,  and  let  us  wiuk  soberly 
back  to  Trafalgar  Square. 

Eemark  the  beautiful  figures  of 
the  children  in  Mr.  Cope's  picture 
(276),  the  fainting  one,  and  the 
golden-haired  infant  at  the  gate.  It 
is  a  noble  and  touching  Scripture 
illustration.  The  artist's  other  pic- 
ture, "  Grenevi^ve,"  is  not  so  success- 
ful; the  faces  seem  to  have  been 
painted  from  a  dirty  palette,  the 
evening  tints  of  the  sky  are  as  smoky 
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which  they  assume ;  wear  them 
awkwardly,  take  liberties  of  altera- 
tion and  adjustment,  and  spoil  there- 
by the  truth  of  the  delineation. 
Ijie  French  artists,  on  the  canvafls 
or  the  boards,  understand  this  branch 
of  their  art  much  better.  Look  at 
M.  Biard's  "  Mecca  Pilgrims,"  how 
carefully  and  accurately  they  are 
attired ;  or  go  to  the  French  play  and 
see  Cartigny  in  a  Hogarthian  areas. 
He  wears  it  as,  though  he  had  been 
bom  a  hundred  years  back  —  loc^ 
the  old  marquess  to  perfection.  In 
this  attention  to  dress,  Mr.  Herbert's 
picture  is  very  praiseworthy;  the 
men  are  quite  at  home  in  their  quaint 
coats  ana  periwigs  of  James  the 
Second's  time;  the  ladies  at  ease  in 
their  stiff,  long-waisted  gowns,  their 
fans,  and  their  queer  caps  and  patches. 
And  the  picture  is  pleasing  from  the 
extreme  brightness  and  cleanliness  of 
the  painting.  All  looks  as  neat  and 
fresh  as  Sam  Fepys  when  he  turned 
out  in  his  new  suit,  his  lady  in  her 
satin  and  brocade.  But  here  the 
praise  must  stop.  The  great  con- 
course of  people  delineated,  the 
bishop  and  the  jurvi  the  judges  and 
the  sheriffs,  the  nalberdiers  and  the 
fine  ladies,  seem  very  little  interested 
in  the  transaction  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  and  look  as  if  they  were 
assembled  rather  for  show  than  busi- 
ness. Nor,  indeed,  is  the  artist  much 
in  fault.  Painters  have  not  fair  play 
in  these  parade  pictures.  It  is  only 
with  us  that  Keform-banqueta,  or 
views  of  the  House  of  Lords  at  ihe 
passing  of  the  Slopperton  Bailway- 
bill,  or  Coronation  rrocessicms,  obtam 
fiEivour;  in  which  vast  numbers  of 
public  characters  are  grouped  un- 
really  together,  and  politics  are  ma^ 
to  give  an  interest  to  art. 
Mr.  Herbert's   picture    of  **  Sir 
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sorrowful,  anxious  beauty  of  the 
dau£[hter*s  face,  the  resigned  humility 
of  tne  martyr  at  her  side,  and  the 
accessories  or  properties  of  the  pious 
little  drama  are  cleverly  and  poeti- 
cally introduced;  such  as  mystic 
sentences  of  hope  and  trust  inscribed 
by  former  sufferers  on  the  walls,  the 
pn«'^»»^-s  rosary  and  book  of  prayers 
to  the  Virgin  that  lie  on  his  bed. 
These  types  and  emblems  of  the  main 
story  are  not  obtruded,  but  serve  to 
increase  the  interest  of  the  action ; 
just  as  you  hear  in  a  concerted  piece 
of  music  a  single  instrument  playing 
its  little  plaintive  part  alone,  and  yet 
belonging  to  the  whole. 

If  you  want  to  see  a  picture  where 
costume  is  not  represented,  behold 
Mr.  Lauder*s  "  Claverhouse  ordering 
Morton  to  Execution.""     There  sits 
Claverhouse  in  the  centre  in  a  Kean 
wig  and  ringlets,  such  as  was  never 
worn  in  any  age  of  this  world,  except 
at  the  theatre  in  1816,  and  he  scowls 
with  a  true  melo-dramatic  ferocity ; 
and  he  li^  a  sign-post  of  a  finger 
towards  Morton,  who  forthwith  be- 
gins to  writhe  and  stru^le  into  an 
attitude  in  the  midst  ofa  eroup  of 
subordinate,  cuirassed,  buff -coated 
gentry.     Morton  is  represented  in 
tights,  slippers,  and  a  tunic;  some- 
thing aflter  the  fashion  of  RetzchV 
figures  in  Faust  (which  are  refine- 
ments of  costumes  worn  a  century 
and   a  half  before  the  days  when 
Charles  disported  at  Tillietudlem ;) 
and   he,  too,  must  proceed  to  scowl 
and  frown  '*  vrith  a  flashing  eye  anl 
a  distended  nostril,**  as  they  say  in 
the  noyels, — as  Gomcrsal  scowls  at 
Widdicomb  before  the  combat  be- 
tween those  two  chiefs  begins;  and 
while  they  are  measuring  each  other 
according  to  the  staste  wont,  from  the 


overpower  him,  and  of  ladies  to 
whom  his  resistance  would  be  un- 
pleasant, he  would  act  like  a  man 
and  j^o  out  quietly,  not  stop  to  rant 
and  lume  like  a  fellow  in  a  booth.  I 
believe  it  is  in  Mr.  Henningsen^s  book 
that  there  is  a  story  of  Zumalacar- 
reguy,  Don  Carlos's  Dundee,  who, 
sitting  at  table  with  a  Christino 
prisoner,  smoking  cigars  and  playing 
picquet  very  auietly,  receiyed  a  com- 
munication wnich  ne  handed  over  to 
the  Christino.  "  Your  people,"  says 
he,  "  have  shot  one  of  my  officers, 
and  I  have  promised  reprisals ;  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  my  dear  general,  that  I 
must  execute  you  in  twenty  minutes  I" 
And  so  the  two  gentlemen  finished 
their  game  at  picquet,  and  parted 
company  —  the  one  to  inspect  his 
lines,  the  other  for  the  court-yard 
hard  by,  where  a  file  of  grenadiers 
was  waiting  to  receive  his  excellency 
— with  mutual  politeness  and  reeret. 
It  was  the  fortune  of  war.  There 
was  no  hel]f  for  it ;  no  need  of  rant- 
ing and  stamping,  which  would  ill 
become  any  person  of  ^ood  breeding. 
The  Scotch  artists  have  a  tragic 
taste ;  and  we  should  mention  with 
especial  praise  Mr.  Duncan*s  picture 
with  the  agreeable  epigraph,  "  She 
set  the  bairn  on  the  ground  and  tied 
up  his  head,  and  straighted  his  body, 
and  covered  him  with  her  plaid,  and 
lay  down  and  wept  oyer  him."  The 
extract  is  from  Walker's  Life  of 
Peden ;  the  martyrdom  was  done  on 
the  body  of  a  boy  by  one  of  those 
bloody  troopers  whom  we  have  seen, 
in  Mr.  Lauder's  picture  carrying  off 
poor  shrieking  Morton.  Mr.  i>uu- 
can's  picture  is  very  fine,— dark  ^  x\cb» 
and  deep  in  sentiment ;  tbe  'womatv 
is  painted  with  some  of  Rxxbewa 
swelling  lines  (such  as  may  t>e  secCi 
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you  on  the  line.  Could  Mr.  John- 
8ton*8  picture  be  Imt  seen  properly, 
iU  great  beauty  and  merit  would  not 
fail  to  strike  hundreds  of  yisiton 
who  pass  it  over  now.  A  Highland 
piper  comes  running  forward,  playing 
some  wild  lament  on  his  dismal  in- 
strument; the  wom^  follow  after, 
wailing  and  sad ;  the  mournful  pro- 
cession winds  oyer  a  dismal  moor. 
The  picture  is  as  clever  for  its  fine 
treatment  and  colour,  fbr  the  grace 
and  action  of  the  figures,  as  it  is 
curious  as  an  illustration  of  national 
manners. 

In  speaking  of  the  Scotch  painters, 
the  Wilkie-like  pictures  of  Mr. 
Fraser,  with  their  peculiar  smeary 
manner,  their  richness  of  tone,  and 
their  pleasant  effect  and  humour, 
should  not  be  passed  over;  while 
these  of  Mr.  Geddes  and  Sir  William 
Allan  may  be  omitted  with  perfect 
propriety.  The  latter  represents  her 
nugesty  and  Prince  Albert  perched 
on  a  rock ;  the  former  has  a  figure 
from  Walter  Scott,  of  very  little  in- 
terest to  any  but  the  parties  con- 
cerned. 

Among  the  Irish  painters  we  re- 
mark two  portraits  by  Mr.  Crowley, 
rqiresentiiMf  Mrs.  Aikenhead,  su- 
pc»ioreM  of  the  Sisten  of  Charity  in 
Ireland,  who  gives  a  very  fkvourable 
picture  of  the  Society— for  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  an  abbess  more 
comfortable,  kind,  and  healthy-look- 
ing;  and  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Murray, 
Boman  Catholic  archbishop  of  Dub« 
lin,  not  a  good  picture  of  a  fine,  be- 
nevolent, and  venerable  head.  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  painter  of 
149,  "  An  Irish  Peasant  awaiting  her 
Husband's  return,**  Mr.  Anthony,  is 
an  Irishman ;  but  it  is  a  pretty  sad 
i^eUu^  which  well  characterises  the 


bat  the  principal  figure  excellent : 
the  fbce,  espedally,  is  finely  painted, 
and  full  of  great  beauty.  Abo,  in 
the  Irish  pi^ures  may  be  included 
Mr.  Solomon  Hart*s  Persian  gentle- 
man smoking  a  eaUtkan, — a  sly  hit  at 
the  learned  sergeant,  member  fior 
Cork,  who  has  <men  done  the  same 
thiiu^. 

j£r.  Machse's  little  scene  from  Z7ii- 
dme  does  not  seem  to  us  Geraum 
in  character,  as  some  of  the  crities 
call  it,  because  it  is  dear  and  hard  in 
line.  What  German  artist  is  there 
who  can  draw  with  this  astonishing 
vigour,  precision,  and  variety  of  at- 
titude f  The  picture  is  one  of  ad- 
mirable and  delightfbl  fiukcy.  The 
swarms  of  solenm  little  fairies  crowd- 
ing round  Undine  and  her  somewhat 
theatrical  lover,  may  keep  a  speeta- 
tor  for  hours  employed  m  [dearaie 
and  wonder.  They  look  to  be  the 
real  portraits  of  the  little  people, 
sketched  by  the  painter  in  some  vuit 
to  their  countiy.  There  is,  e^edal- 
Iv,  on  a  branch  in  the  top  comer  of 
the  picture,  a  conversation  going  on 
between  a  fairy  and  a  squirrel  (who 
b  a  fiury  too),  which  must  have  been 
taken  m>m  nature,  or  Mother  Bunch's 
del^tM  super-nature.  How  awful 
their  great  glassy  blue  eyes  are! 
How  they  peer  out  from  under  grass, 
and  out  of  flowers,  and  from  twkt 
and  branches,  and  swins;  off  over  t£e 
tree-top,  singing  shrill  little  fiuiy 
choruses !  We  must  have  the  Fairy 
Talei  illustrated  by  this  gentleman, 
that  is  dear ;  he  is  the  only  person, 
except  Tieck,  of  Dresden,  who  knows 
any  thing  about  them. — Tea,  then 
is  some  one  else;  and  a  word  may 
be  introduced  here  in  welcome  to  tlie  i 
admirable  young  designer,  whose 
hand  has  lately  oeen  employed  to  il-   j 
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|lnB  oTMr.  Lcriie*s  ''Ckmiiis**  as  de- 
ndent  in  poetry,  what  person  is  there 
that  will  not  wdoome  **  Sancho,**  al- 
though we  have  seen  him  before  al- 
most in  the  same  attitude,  employed 
in  the  same  way,  recoimting  his  ad- 
rentnres  to  the  khid,  smiling  dnchess, 
as  she  sits  in  state  ?  There  is  only  the 
sonr  old  duenna,  who  refuses  to  be 
amused,  and  nothing  has  ever  amused 
her  these  sixty  years.  But  the  ladies 
are  all  charmed,  and  tittering  with 
one  another;  the  black  slave  who 
leans  against  the  pillar  has  gone  o1^ 
m  an  honest  fit  of  downright  laugh- 
ter. Even  the  little  dog,  the  won- 
derful little  Blenheim,  by  the  lady*s 
■div  would  laugh  if  she  could  (but, 
aiwf  il  is  imi^ossible),  as  the  other 
little  dog  is  said  to  have  done  on  the 
nngular  occasion  when  "  the  cow 
jumped  over  the  moon.***  The  glo- 
ry of  dnlness  is  in  Sancho's  ftuce.  I 
don*t  believe  there  is  a  man  in  the 
world — ^no,  not  even  in  the  House  of 
Conunons — so  stupid  as  that.  On  the 
Whig  side  there  is,  certainly, — but 
no,  it  is  best  not  to  make  compari- 
sons which  fidl  short  of  the  mark. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  Sancho  that  Cer- 
vantes drew. 

Ahhongh  the  editor  of  this  Msl^ 
line  had  made  a  solemn  condition 
with  the  vmter  of  this  notice  that  no 
lectures  taken  from  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  or  OU  Bias  should,  by  any 
favour  or  pretence,  be  noticed  in  the 
leview ;  yet,  as  the  ereat  picture  of 
Mr.  Mnlreadv  oomnelled  the  infhic- 
tion  of  the  rule,  rushing  through  our 
Tesolve  by  the  indomitoble  force  of 
genius,  we  must,  as  the  line  is  broken, 
present  other  Vicars,  Thomhills,  and 
OHvias,  to  walk  in  and  promenade 
themselves  in  our  columns,  in  spite 
of  the  vain  placards  at  the  entrance, 
"VicAEs  OF  Wakbfibij)  not  ab- 
wiTBD.'*  In  the  first  phioe,  let  the 
fiev.  I>r.  Primrose  and  Afiss  Prim- 
vsse  walk  up  in  Mr.  Hollins*  com- 
Piny.  The  vicar  is  mildly  expostn- 
udig  with  hJB  daughter  regarding 


wear.  After  them  come  Mrs.  Prim- 
rose, the  Misses,  and  the  young 
Masters  Primrose,  presented  by  Mr. 
Frith  in  his  pretty  picture  (491). 
Squire  Thomhill  sits  at  his  ease,  and 
recounts  his  town  adventures  to  the 
ladies ;  the  beautiful  Olivia  is  quite 
lost  in  love  with  the  slim  red-coated 
dandy;  her  sister  is  listening  with 
respect ;  but,  above  all,  the  old  lady 
and  chUdren  hearken  with  wonder. 
These  latter  are  charming  figures,  as, 
indeed,  are  all  in  the  picture.  As  for 
Gil  Bias, — but  we  shall  be  resolute 
about  him.  Certain  Gil  Bias  there 
are  in  the  exhibition  eating  olla- 
podridas,  and  what  not.  Not  a  word, 
nowever,  shall  be  said  regarding 
any  one  of  them. 

Amone  the  figure-pieces  Mr. 
Ward's  Lafleur  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten, which  is  pleasant,  lively,  and 
smartly  drawn  and  painted ;  nor  Mr. 
Gilbert's  "  Pear-tree  well,"  which  con- 
tains three  ^race^  classical  figrures, 
which  are  nch  in  effect  and  colour ; 
nor  Mr.  Maclnnes'  good  picture  of 
Luther  listening  to  the  saered  ballad 
(the  reformer  is  shut  up  in  the  octar 
gon-room)  ;  nor  a  picture  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith  on  bis  rambles,  plaving  the 
flute  at  a  peasant's  door,  in  which  the 
colour  is  very  pretty ;  the  character 
of  the  French  peasants  not  French  at 
all,  and  the  poet's  figure  easy,  correct, 
and  well  drawn. 

Among  more  serious  subiects  mar 
be  mentioned  with  praise  Mr.  Dvce  s 
two  fierce  fijpires,  representii^  King 
Joash  shootmff  the  arrow  of  deliver- 
ance, which  if  the  critics  call "  French," 
because  they  are  well  and  carefiilly 
drawn,  Mr.  Dyce  may  be  proud  of 
being  a  Frenchman.    Mr.  Lauder's 
"  Wweand  Foolish  Virgins  **  is  a  ftne 
composition ;  the  colour  sombre  nnd 
mysterious;  some  of  the  figures  ^x* 
tremely  gracefU,  and  the  sentiia^Di 
of  the  picture  excellent.    This  i^  a 
picture  which  would  infaUibly  hi^ye 
had  a  chance  of  a  prize,  if  the  po^ri 
dear  Art-Union  were  free  to  act 
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under  a  dear  blue  sky.  The  g^up- 
ing  is  very  good;  the  figures  rich 
vSi  picturesque  in  attitude  and  cos- 
tume. There  is  a  group  in  front  of  a 
mother  and  child,  who  are  thinking 
of  any  thing  but  Rienzi  and  li- 
berty {  who,  perhaps,  ought  not  to  be 
80  prominent  as  they  take  away  from 
the  purpose  of  the  picture,  but  who 
are  beautiful  wherever  they  are.  And 
the  picture  is  further  to  be  remarked 
for  tne  dear,  steady,  and  honest  paint- 
ing  which  distinguishes  it 

What  is  to  be  said  of  Mr.  Poole's 
** Moors  beleaguered  in  Valencia?** 
A  dever  hideous  picture  in  the  very 
worst  taste;  disease  and  desperation 
characteristically  illustrated.  The 
Spaniards  beleaguer  the  town,  and 
every  body  is  starving.  Mothers 
with  dry  breasts  unable  to  nourish 
infants ;  old  men,  with  lean  ribs  and 
blood-shot  eyes,  moaning  on  the 
pavement;  brown  young  skdetons 
padng  up  and  down  the  rampart, 
some  ravinff,  all  desperate.  Such  is 
the  agreeable  theme  which  the  paint- 
er hu  taken  up.  It  is  worse  than 
last  year,  when  the  artist  only  painted 
the  plague  of  London,  ^me  did 
recover  from  that.  All  these  Moors 
will  be  dead  before  another  dajr,  and 
the  vultures  will  fatten  on  theu*  lean 
carcasses,  andpick  out  their  red-hot 
eyeballs.  Why  do  young  men  in- 
cmlge  in  these  horrors  r  Younp^ 
poets  and  romancers  often  do  so  and 
fancy  they  are  exhibiting  "  power  ;•* 
whereas  nothing  is  so  easy.  Any 
man  with  mere  mstinct  can  succeed 
in  the  brutal  in  art.  The  coarse  fury 
of  Zurbaran  and  Morales  is  as  far 
below  the  sweet  and  beneficent  calm 
of  Murillo  as  a  butcher  is  beneath  a 
hero.  Don't  let  us  have  any  more  of 
these  hideous  exhibitions  —  these 
Ghoul  festivals.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  Amina  in  the  Arabian 
N^hts^  who  liked  churchyard  sup- 
pers, could  only  eat  a  grain  of  rice 
when  she    came    to  natural    food. 


painter.  The  latter  picture,  at  a  little 
distance,  expands  almost  into  the  nxe 
of  nature.  The  enormous  sta^  by 
the  side  of  a  great  blue  noruiem 
lake  stalks  over  the  snow  down  to 
the  shore,  whither  his  mate  is  coming 
through  the  water  to  join  him. 
Snowy  mountains  bend  round  the 
lonely  landscape,  the  stars  are  diin* 
ing  out  keenly  in  the  deep  icy  blue 
over  head;  in  a  word,  your  teeth 
b^'n  to  chatter  as  you  look  at  the 
picture,  and  it  can't  properly  be  seen 
without  a  great -coat.  The  donkey 
and  the  horse  in  the  shoeing  picture 
are  prodigious  imitations  of  nature ; 
the  blacksmith  only  becomes  im- 
palpable. There  is  a  charming  por- 
trait in  the  ^reat  room  by  the  same 
artist  in  which  the  same  defect  may 
be  remarked.  A  lady  is  represented 
with  two  dogs  in  her  lap ;  the  dogs 
look  real ;  ^e  lady  a  thin  unsubstan- 
tial vision  of  a  beautifVil  woman.  Ton 
ought  to  see  the  landscape  through 
her. 

Amongst  the  landscape-painten, 
Mr.  Stanfield  has  really  painted  this 
year  better  than  any  former  year — 
a  difficult  matter.  The  pictures  are 
admirable,  the  drawiM  of  the  water 
wonderful,  the  look  of  freshness,  and 
breeze,  and  motion  convey^  with 
delightful  skill.  All  Mr.  Creswick's 
pictures  will  be  seen  with  dieasure, 
especially  the  delidous  "Summer 
Evening;*'  the  most  airy  and  dear, 
and  also  the  most  poetical  of  his 
landscapes.  The  fine  "  Evening 
Scene"  of  Danby  also  seems  to  have 
the  extent  and  splendour,  and  to  sug- 
gest the  solenm  feelings  of  a  vast 
mountain-scene  at  sunset  The  ad- 
mirers of  Sir  Augustus  Callcott's 
sofl,  golden  landscapes  will  here  find 
some  of  his  most  delight^  pieces. 
Mr.  Roberts  has  painted  his  best  in 
his  Nile  scene,  and  his  French  archi- 
tectural pieces  are  of  scarce  inferior 
merit.  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Witherington, 
and  Mr.   Leitch,   have   contributed 
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should  dash  out  of  the  picture,  and 
be  away  up  Charing  Cross  through 
the  wall  opposite.  All  these  wonders 
are  performed  with  means  not  less 
wonaerful  than  the  effects  are.  The 
rain,  in  the  astounding  picture  called 
"  Rain — Steam — Speed,  is  composed 
of  dabs  of  dirty  putty  slapped  on  to 
the  canvass  with  a  trowel ;  the  sun- 
shme  scintillates  out  of  very  thick, 
smeary  lumps  of  chrome  yellow. 
The  shadows  are  produced  by  cool 
tones  of  crimson  lake,  and  quiet 
glazings  of  vermilion,  although  the 
fire  in  the  steam-engine  looks  as  if  it 
were  red.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  it  is  not  painted  with  cobalt  and 
pea-sreen.  And  as  for  the  manner 
in  vrhich  the  ^^ Speed'*  is  done,  of 
that  the  less  said  the  better,-  only  it 
is  a  positive  fact  that  there  is  a  steam- 
coach  going  fifty  miles  an  hour.  The 
world  nas  never  seen  any  thing  like 
this  picture. 

In  respect  of  the  portraits  of  the 
Exhibition,  if  Royal  Academicians 
will  take  the  word  of  the  Morning 
Post,  the  Morning  Chronicle^  the  SpeC" 
taior^  and,  far  above  all,  of  Fraser's 
Magazine,  they  will  pause  a  little 
before  they  hang  such  a  noble  por- 
trait as  that  of  W.  Conyngham,  Esq. 
by  Samuel  Lawrence,  away  out  of 
sight,  while  some  of  their  own  paltry 
canvasses  meet  the  spectator  nose  to 
nose.  The  man  with  the  glove  of 
Titian  in  the  Louvre  has  evidently 
inspired  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  his  pic- 
ture is  so  far  an  imitation  ;  but  what 
then?  it  is  better  to  imitate  great 
things  well,  than  to  imitate  a  simper- 
ing barber's  dummy,  like  No.  10,000, 
let  us  say,  or  to  perpetrate  yonder 
horror, — weak,  but,  oh  I  how  heavy, 
ffmeared,  flat,  pink  and  red,  grinning, 
jj["<i'^wn  portraits  (such  as  Nos. 
»9,^9S,  f^nd  99,999^)  which  the  old 
.^^rnicjans  perpetrate.  You  are 
^^^to^eerp  the  best  picture  in  the 

^^^"^  Onf  r^-r  thf^  WAV     f  rt  Ka  mrt>  ?   it. 


This  does  not  apply  to  all  the 
esquires  who  paint  portraits;  but, 
with  regard  to  the  names  of  the  de- 
linquents, it  is  best  to  be  silent,  lest 
a  shewing  up  of  them  should  have  a 
terrible  effect  on  the  otherwise  worthy 
men,  and  drive  them  to  an  untimely 
desperation.  So  I  *  shall  say  little 
about  the  portraits,  mentioning  merely 
that  Mr.  Grant  has  one  or  two,  a 
small  one  especially,  of  great  beauty 
and  lady-like  grace;  and  one  very 
bad  one,  such  as  that  of  Lord  For- 
rester. Mr.  Pickersgill  has  some 
^ood  heads ;  the  little  portrait  of  Mr. 
Ainsworth  by  Mr.  Maclise  is  as  clever 
and  like  as  the  artist  knows  how 
to  make  it.  Mr.  Middleton  has 
some  female  heads  especially  beauti* 
ful.  Mrs.  Carpenter  is  one  of  the 
most  manly  painters  in  the  Ex- 
hibition ;  and  if  you  walk  into  the 
miniature- room,  you  may  look  at  the 
delicious  little  ^ms  from  the  pencil 
of  Sir  William  lloss,  those  still  more 
eraceful  and  poetical  by  Mr.  Thor- 
bum,  and  the  delightful  coxcombries 
of  Mr.  Chalon.    1  have  found  out  a 

E roper  task  for  that  gentleman,  and 
ereby  propose  that  he  should  illus- 
trate Comngshy. 

In  the  statue-room,  Mr.  Gibson's 
classic  group  attracts  attention  and 
deserves  praise;  and  the  busts  of 
Parker,  Macdonald,  Behnes,  and 
other  well-known  portrait-sciJptors, 
have  all  their  usual  finish,  skilly  and 
charm. 


At  the  Water-Colour  G«i»fir5  VX^^ 


S leased  spectator   line^ra 
elighted,  surrounded  \>y 


santest  drawings  and  th^  t*»-* 


XiSi 


«s^^ 


company.  It  req>i\t«6  -ft^^S-**"^^^ 
courage  to  walk  tlirou^  ir^-^^^^s^^^  ^^ 
of  plush  breecbes  >j^^v  ^  ^1:^^^ 
lobbv  is  lined,  aocl  to  t«|^^  .^t  va^ 
of  whiskered  men  vi:\  f-toT^^^  "*W^ 
calves,  who  oont^mj^^^^^^^^^^ 


lift   noor    fAUrwru 
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alone  worth  the  price  of  the  ar- 
ticle. 

I  raspect  that  there  are  some  peo- 
ple mm  the  coantry  who  admire 
Mr.  Prout  Btill ;  those  fresh,  honest, 
unalloyed  coantry  appetites  I  There 
are  the  Front  Nurembergs  and 
Venices  still ;  the  awnings,  the  water- 
posts,  and  the  red-cap}^  bargemen 
drawn  with  areed  pen ;  but  we  blash 
young  rou6s  about  London  get  tired 
of  these  simple  dishes,  and  must  have 
more  excitement  There,  too,  are 
Mr.  Hill*8  stags  with  pink  stomachs, 
his  spinach  pastures  and  mottled 
farm-nouses ;  also  innumerable  windy 
downs  and  heaths  by  Mr.  Copley 
Fieldmg ; — in  the  whicn  breezy  flats  I 
have  so  often  wandered  before  with 
burnt -sienna  ploughbojs,  that  the 
walk  is  no  longer  temptmg. 

Not  so,  however,  the  marine  pieces 
of  Mr,  Bentley.  That  gentleman,  to 
our  thinking,  has  never  painted  so 
well.  Witness  his  **  Indiaman  towed 
tip  the  Thames  (53),  his  **  Signalling 
the  Pilot**  (l^Ot  ^^  ^  admirable 
view  of"  Mount  St.  Michel"  (127), 
in  which  the  vessel  quite  dances  and 
falls  on  the  water.  He  deserves  to 
divide  the  prize  with  Mr.  Stanfield 
at  the  Academy. 

All  the  works  of  a  clever  young 
landscape-painter,  Mr.  G.  A.  Fripp, 
may  be  looked  at  with  pleasure ;  they 
shew  great  talent,  no  small  dexterity, 
and  genuine  enthusiastic  love  of 
nature.  Mr.  Alfred  Fripp,  a  figure- 
painter,  merits  likewise  very  much 
praise ;  his  works  are  not  complete 
as  yet,  but  his  st^le  is  thoughtful, 
dramatic,  and  origmal. 

Mr.  Hunt*s  dramas  of  one  or  two 
characters  are  as  entertaining  and 
curious  as  ever.  His  "  Outcast**  is 
amazingly  fine,  and  tragic  in  cha- 
racter. His  "  Sick  Cigar-boy,**  a 
wonderful  delineation  of  nausea. 
Look  at  the  picture  of  the  toilette, 
in  which,  with   the  parlour-tongs. 


His  "^  Housefefli  Wanderen*' 
worthy  of  Hogarth  in  humoor ;  i 
delidously  coloured  ai^  treated. 
"^  The  Gleaner**  is  fhU  of  sonsfaiiie; 
the  larder  quite  a  curiosity,  as  shew- 
ing the  ease,  truth,  and  dextemyy 
with  which  the  ar^  washes  in  liis 
flowing  delineations  fixwa  naiuie.  1m 
his  dogs,  you  don*t  know  which  most 
to  adimre,  the  fidelity  with  whick  ikm 
animals  are  painted,  or  the  ease  witfa 
which  they  are  done. 

This  gift  of  fiuality  Mr.  Cattermide 
also  possesses  to  an  amaring  extent. 
As  pieces  of  efie^  his  "Porch  "and 
"Rook- Shooting**  are  as  wonderfol 
asth^arepleasmff.  His  large  pctars 
of  "  Monks  in  a  Kefisctcny  **  is  very 
fine;  rich,  original,  and  sober  in 
colour;  excellent  in  sentiment  and 
general  grouping ;  in  individual  atti- 
tude and  drawing  not  rafiicientlT 
correct  As  the  n^[ures  are  mwn 
smaller  than  those  m  there&etory« 
these  fiiults  are  less  visOile  in  the 
magnificent  "  Battle  for  the  Bridge," 
a  composition,  perlums,  the  most  com- 
plete that  the  artist  has  yet  prodnoed. 
The  landscape  is  painted  as  ffrandly 
as  Salvator;  the  sl^  wmiderfiilly 
airy,  the  sunshine  shining  through  tlie 
glades  of  the  wood,  the  huge  trees 
rocking  and  swaying  as  the  breeK 
rushes  Dy  them;  the  battling  figures 
are  full  of  hurry,  fire,  and  tumuh. 
All  these  things  are  rather  indicated 
by  the  painter  than  defined  by  him; 
but  such  hints  are  enough  from  sndi 
a  genius.  The  charmed  and  capti- 
vatied  imagination  is  quite  ready  to 
supply  what  else  is  wanting. 

Mr.  Frederick  Nash  has  scnne  un- 
pretending, homely,  exquisit^y  fidth- 
riil  scenes  in  the  Rhine  oountry. 
"BoMart,**  "Bacharach,"  &c  of 
which  a  sojourner  in  those  charming 
districts  will  always  be  glad  to  have 
a  reminiscence.  Mr.  thiseph  Nash 
has  not  some  of  the  cleverest  of  hii 
mannerisms,  nor    Mr.  Lake    Price 
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planes,  the  sheny-glaeses,  the  chain- 
;iie  ditto,  and  all  in  a  space  not  so 
ai  two  pages  of  this  Magazine, 
ere  is  the  Queen*^  own  chamber  at 
UVindsor,  her  Mi^esty^s  piano,  her 
royal  writing-table,  an  escritoir  with 
pigeon-holes,  where  the  august  papers 
Are  probably  kept ;  and  venr  eonoua, 
elever,  and  ugly  all  these  pictures  of 
foraiture  are  t(M>,  and  will  be  a  model 
for  the  avoidance  of  upholsterers  in 
coming  aoes. 

Mr.  John  William  Wright's  sweet 
female  figures  must  not  be  passed 
over;  nor  the  pleasant  Stothard-like 
drawings  of  his  yeteran  namesake. 
The  "  Gipsies''  of  Mr.  Oakley  will 
also  be  looked  at  with  pleasure ;  and 
this  gentleman  may  be  complimented 
ns  likely  to  rival  the  Richmonds  and 
the  Chalons  **in  another  phice,'*  where 
may  be  seen  a  very  good  full-lei^^ 
portrait  drawn  by  him. 

The  exhibition  of  the  New  Society 
of  Water-colour  Painters  has  grown 
to  be  quite  as  handsome  and  agree* 
able  as  that  of  its  nM^TTim^  the  old 
society  in  Pall  Mail  East  Those 
who  remember  the  first  ventures  <^ 
this  little  band  of  nainterB,  to  whom 
the  sates  of  the  elder  gallery  were 
hopetessly  shut,  must  be  fflad  to  see 
the  progress  the  younger  branch  has 
made ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
oongratukte  ourselves  that  instead  of 
one  pleasant  exhibition  annually,  the 
amateur  can  recreate  himself  now 
with  two.  Many  of  the  pictures  here 
are  of  very  great  merit. 

Mr.  Warren's  Egyptian  pictures 
are  clever,  and  only  need  to  be  agree- 
able where  he  takes  a  pretty  subject, 
such  as  that  of  the  "  i^yptian  LadV* 
(160);  his  work  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
followed  by  that  welcome  httle  ticket 
of  emerald  men  in  the  comer,  ^hich 
fnuounces  ihat  a  purchaser  has  Tnnde 


happy  picture  of  a  countnr  f^te* 
**The    JJartmoor    Turf-gatherers" 

i87),  is  still  better;  the  picture  is 
uU  of  air,  grace,  pretty  drawing, 
and  brilliant  colour,  and  yet  no  green 
Rol.  "A  LitUe  Sulky;"  «^The 
Devonshire   Cottage-door;"    *^Xbe 


Widow  on  the  St 


'The  Stock- 


iqg-knitter;"  are  all,  too,  excellent 
in  their  way,  and  bear  the  artist's 
cacJiet  of  gentle  and  amiable  grace. 
But  the  £awing8,  in  point  of  exe- 
cution, do  not  go  fiEu:  enough;  ihey 
are  not  sufficiently  bright  to  attract 
the  eyes  of  that  great  and  respect- 
able body  of  amateurs  who  love  no 
end  of  cobalt,  carmine,  stippling,  uid 
I^enty  of  emerald-green,  and  ver- 
milion ;  they  are  not  made  out  suffi- 
ciently in  line  to  rank  as  pictures. 

Behold  how  Mr.  Corbould  can 
work  when  he  likes— how  he  can 
work  you  off  the  carmine  stippling  I 
In  his  large  piece,  ^The  Britons 
Deplorinff  the  Departure  of  the 
Romans,  there  is  much  very  fine 
and  extraordinary  de  vemess  of  pen- 
cil. Witness  the  draperies  of  the 
two  women^  which  are  painted  with 
so  much  devemess  and  beauty,  that, 
indeed,  one  regrets  that  one  of  them 
has  not  got  a  little  drapery  more. 
The  same  tend^  r^pret  pervades 
the  bosom  while  lookmg  at  that  d 
Joan  of  Arc,  **  while  engaged  in  the 
servile  offices  of  her  situation  as  a 
menial  at  an  inn,  ruminating  upon 
the  distressing  state  of  France."  Uer 
^  servile  situation"  seems  to  be  that 
of  an  ostler  at  the  establidunent  in 
question,  for  she  is  leading  down  a 
couple  of  animals  to  drink ;  and  as 
for  "  the  distressing  state  of  France," 
it  ought  not,  surely,  to  a£fect  sudi  a 
fat  little  comfortable  simple-looking 
undressed  body.  Bating  the  figure 
of  Joan,  who  looks  as  pretty  as  a 
young  lady  out  of  the  last  novel. 


besqaes  with  which  the  Society  have 
this  year  ornamented  their  list  of 
pictures ;  he  has  a  Grerman  name, 
and  English  artists  can  haye  no  need 
to  be  copying  fVom  the  DusseldorTs 
embellishments  to  decorate  their  cata- 
lo^es. 

Mr.  Haj^he*s  great  drawing  of  the 
"  Death  of  Zurlwran,**  is  not  interest- 
ing from  any  peculiar  fineness  of 
expression  in  the  faces  of  the  actors 
who  figure  in  this  gloomy  scene; 
but  it  is  largely  and  boldly  painted, 
in  deep  sombre  washes  of  colours, 
with  none  of  the  niggling  prettinesses 
to  which  artists  in  water-colours 
seemed  forced  to  resort  in  order  to 
bring  their  pictures  to  a  high  state  of 
finish.  Here  the  figures  and  the 
draperies  look  as  if  they  were  laid 
down  at  once  with  a  bold  yet  careful 
certainty  of  hand.  The  effect  of  the 
piece  is  yery  fine,  the  figures  grandly 
grouped.  Among  all  the  water- 
colour  painters  we  know  of  none 
who  can  wield  the  brush  like  Mr. 
Haghe,  with  his  skill,  his  breadth, 
and  his  certainty. 

Mr.  Jenkins'  beautiful  female 
figure  in  the  drawing  called  **  Loye" 
(123),  must  be  mentioned  with  es- 
I>ecial  praise ;  it  is  charming  in  de- 
sign, colour,  and  sentiment.     An- 


the  SUle,*^  by  the  same  artist,  hss 
not  equal  finish,  roundness,  andeom- 
pleteness,  bnt  the  same  sentimeot  of 
tender  grace  and  beauty. 

Mr.  Bright* s  landscape-drawii^ 
are  exceedingly  cleyer,  but  thoe  » 
too  much  01  the  drawing-master  in 
the  handling,  too  much  dash,  skurry, 
sharp  cleyemess  of  executicm  Hmi 
Mr.  Jutsum  follows  with  clevemesB 
not  quite  equal,  and  mannerbm  still 
greater.  After  the  performance  of 
which  the  eye  reposes  gracefully 
upon  some  pleasant  eyening  scenes 
by  Mr.  Duncan  (3,  10) ;  and  the 
delightful  "Shady  Lane"  of  Mr. 
Youngman.  Mr.  Boys*  pictures  will 
be  always  looked  at  and  admired  for 
the  skill  and  correctness  of  a  hand 
which,  in  drawing,  is  not  inferior  to 
thatof  Canaletti. 

As  for  Suffolk  Street,  that  delidoos 
retreat  may  or  may  not  be  still  open. 
I  have  been  there,  but  was  fright- 
ened from  the  place  hy  the  nght  of 
Haydon*s  Napoleon,  with  his  vast 
head,  his  large  body,  and  his  little 
legs,  staring  out  upon  the  Indigo 
sea,  in  a  grass-green  coat.  Nervous 
people  avoid  that  sight,  and  the 
Emperor  remains  in  Suffolk  Street 
as  lonely  as  at  St.  Helena. 
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NAPOLEON  AND  THE  POET  DE  LILLE. 


Napoleon's  enmity  to  a  flree  press 
was  limited  to  the  discussion  of  poli- 
tics. He  encouraged,  rewarded,  and 
honoured  authors  whose  lahours 
were  bestowed  upon  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  whatever  else  could  contribute 
to  the  material  good  of  society.  He 
was  a  lover  of  Poetry,  but  did  nothing 
for  the  lovers  of  the  Muses.  He 
disliked  Voltaire ;  often  declared  that 
De  Lille  was  the  only  French  poet 
worth  reading  since  the  days  of 
Racine  and  Boueau;  and  always  spoke 
with  tenderness  of  the  author  of  the 
poem  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
Had  De  Lille  lived  long  enough, 
Napoleon  would  have  given  him 
some  signal  mark  of  distinction ;  but 
he  returned  from  a  lone  exile,  and 
died  before  the  hero  of  Marengo  had 
time  to  pay  much  attention  to  any 
other  than  military  merit. 

Napoleon  was  right  in  his  judg- 
ment of  this  admirable  imitator  of 
Virgil,  whose  return  to  France  was 
hailed  with  transport  by  all  that  was 
ele^;ant  and  refined,  after  the  revo- 
lutionary storm  had  blown  over.  A 
proof  of  the  attention  paid  to  De 
Lille  will  be  found  in  the  following 
anecdote. 

There  is  a  Thaitewr  on  the  Boule- 
vard du  Temple,  well  known  by  the 
si^  of  the  Cadran  Bleu.  It  was  in 
this  house  that  De  Lille,  when  young, 
had  read  to  a  set  of  joyous  com- 

r'ons,  over  a  bottle  of  hermitage, 
poem  on  Imagination.  It  was 
there  that,  for  the  first  time,  he  re- 
ceived that  applause  which  the  lite- 
rary world  has  since  ratified  by  its 
sunra^e  in  favour  of  that  fine  episode 
in  which  he  paints  the  artist  lost  in 
the  catacombs  of  Rome. 

The  necollection  of  this  early  tri- 
«™pl»  always  revived  in  the  soiil  of 


listen  to  the  various  conversations, 
and  enjoy  the  bustie  of  a  large  room, 
where  there  were  some  dozen  sets  at 
dinner. 

During  the  dark  tempest  in  which 
his  country  has  been  tossed  under 
the  reign  of  the  cannibals  of  the  Re- 
volution, De  Lille  retired  to  Switzer- 
land, and  then  to  London,  where  one 
of  his  most  painful  privations  was 
that  of  the  annual  feast  at  the  Cadran 
Bleu.  When  peace  was  for  a  moment 
restored,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
his  first  desire,  associated  with  recol- 
lections of  times  long  past,  was  to 
dine  there  with  a  small  party.  He 
did  not  reflect  on  his  vast  renown, 
and  the  inconvenience  of  appearing 
in  public,  where,  instead  of  listening 
unnoticed,  he  must  necessarily  be  the 
object  of  general  attention.  No  man, 
perhaps,  ever  received  from  the  con- 
templation of  Nature  stronger  or 
more  lively  inspirations;  no  man 
ever  delighted  more  than  De  Lille  to 
look  upon  the  world,  enjoy  its  beau- 
ties, and  convert  them  into  poetical 
images ;  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the 
crowd,  the  tumult  and  the  din  of 
large  cities,  were  so  many  agreeable 
pictures  to  his  ardent  and  inquiring 
mind.  He  suffered  in  solitude,  ana 
his  friends  sought  to  fiU  the  blank 
that  blindness  nad  formed  around 
him,  with  every  thing  that  could 
amuse  and  solace  him.  "  K  Pro- 
vidence will  no  lonjB;er  permit  me," 
said  he,  "to  behold  the  li^ht  of 
Heaven,  where  I  found  miUions  of 
dithyrambics  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul ;  if  I  can  no  longer  enjoy  the 
aspect  of  Nature,  I  can  at  least  fisten 
to  the  accents  of  friendship,  mix  in 
active  scenes  of  life,  and  hearken  to 
the  voice  of  that  people  who  love  my 
lyre,  and,  for  a  moment,  tiius  y'^S^ 
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htmed  s  nfmaaoB  lume  in  tiie  Fms- 
boorg  St  Gennun,  and  nsolyed  to 
arrange  erery  thine  in  rach  a  man- 
ner as  to  imitate  the  great  room  of 
the  Gadran  Blen,  and  make  De  Lille 
believe  that  he  waa  dining  in  hit 
ikyonrite  Iwue,  and  in  tl^  saloon 
vendered  so  dear  to  him.  All  waa 
prepared  in  cooaeqnence  of  this  kind 
and  happy  oonoeption ;  and,  to  the 
mat  joy  of  the  poet,  the  day  was 
ixad.  Hii  heart  beat  high  as  he 
heard  the  carriage  that  was  to  oonvey 
him  thither  roll  oyer  the  pavement 
(tf  the  courtyard.  He  trembled  wiUi 
joy  as  he  placed  himaelf  with  Madame 
Be  Idlle  and  two  fHends  in  the 
carriage,  which,  instead  of  going  to 
the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  went  to 
the  hotel  of  the  kind  fnend,  where 
every  one  had  his  part  to  play,  even 
to  the  porter  at  the  j;ate,  who  cried 
ont  in  a  load  voice,  m  imitation  of 
the  oyster- women  who  sit  at  the 
door  of  all  the  (raUeMrs  in  Paris, 
^  Wm  you.  eat  ayitersf  ihrnf  are  aU 
fire9h  and  good!  WiU  yonhaoe  fi-etk 
&yder$  f*  "  Yes,  yes,  ooed  woman.** 
answered  the  delighted  poet,  ^  up* 
stairs  with  them  T  Several  membm 
of  die  academy,  men  of  letters  and 
distinguished  artists,  were  placed  at 
snail  tables,  and,  making  a  noise  with 
knives  and  pktes  and  discussing  all 
tiie  common-place  topics  of  the  day, 
in  order  to  render  the  illusion  ami* 

Cete,  and  make  the  old  bard  believe 
\  waa  really  in  the  great  dining^ 
room  oftheCadnm  Bleu.  Hepressed 
the  arm  of  the  fHend  who  coMuoted 
him,  and  whispered,  ^  There  is  the 
movemenl,  the  neise,  the  datter  I 
love  so  mock.  That  is  lift!  time 
fliss  here  on  winj^  of  electric  fluid. 


'  Gadran  Bleu.*** 

«"  Good— good !  Now.  Paul,'  let 
us  be  well  served,  and  you  shall  not 
be  forgotten.  Bring  us  the  faOl  of 
fiire,  and  a  bottle  of  good  santenM, 
old  and  natural;  no  mixed  stuffy 
friend  Paul.** 

^You  dull  have  the  bert^  sir; 
make  yourself  easy  on  that  point.** 

Oysters  were  served  while  the  fini 
dishes  were  preparing,  in  oonf<Nnnily 
with  the  choice  he  bad  made  from 
the  list  his  friend  had  read  to  him. 
During  these  moments  of  ddny,  a 
dispute  arose  at  a  table  near  mm: 
the  price  of  the  funds,— ^e  rate  of 
exchange, — ^the  last  sales  of  colonial 
produce, — the  speculations  that  had 
been  made  in  wine  and  brandy,  to 
send  abroad,  in  consequence  of  the 
peace  of  Amiens.  The  oonversatioB 
was  loud  and  animated,  and  aeveial 
peraons  spoke  at  the  same  time.  De 
lille  was  attentive. 

^  I  thought  as  mudi  from  their 
first  words,^  said  he,  in  a  low  voice ; 
^  these  are  brokers  aiKl  merchants  who 
have  ccnne  to  dine,  and  wash  down 
their  bargains  with  thegood  wine  of 
the  Gadran  Bleu,  lliese  feUowt 
know  where  prime  living  is  to  be 
had.  I  am  glad  to  find  the  hooK 
preserves  its  andent  rqpntatiaB.** 

At  another  table  sat  three  ladies^ 
representing  three  dealers  in  fhmi- 
ture  and  second-hand  drapOT.  Th^ 
laughed  immoderately  at  each  other'b 
language,  and  made  suoh  a  neiae, 
that  the  poet  could  but  indistinctly 
catch  the  sul^eet  of  their  mirth. 

^  I  would  lay  a  wager,**  said  he^ 
^thal  these  three  gosnpa  are  the 
wives  of  wood  and  charcoal  mer^ 
chants,  in  the  Isle  Souviera,  who  are 
amusing  themaelveB  while  their  hna- 
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tone;  "tag  mmitjtk  to 

baTiiuc  had  the  honour  to  irait  ubqb 

M.  De  Lille.** 

"  Not  80  loud, — not  80  loud,  Paul ; 
if  jon  are  oyeiheard  by  the  com- 
pttny,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  retire.** 

"^  Betire!**  said  Paul,  with  an  air 
of  surprise ;  ^  why  every  one  loves 
M.  De  UUe.- 

Scarcely  had  Paul  pronounced  his 
name  a  secoid  time,  when  an  acade- 
piician,  in  a  dialect  that  announced 
him  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  banks 
of  the  Garonne,  came  forward  and 
■aid,  ""M.  De  Lille,  if  I  heard  aright; 
the  ffreat  wine-merchant  of  the  Kue 
des  Marmousets,  at  the  siffu  of  the 
good  woman  without  a  head  ?** 

^  No,  air,  no ;  I  am  not  a  wine- 
merchant.  Am  I,  my  dear  ?*'  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Madame  De  Lille, 
and  smiling. 

**  Ah !  ha !  you  smile ;  you  think 
I  don*t  know  you;  me,  travelling 
derk  to  the  first  house  in  Bordeaux. 
I  cannot  for^t  the  good  old  musty 
cahor  you  tned  to  wake  me  swallow 
for  the  aubrillant  of  my  employers, 
the  Bcortrand  brothers.  Now,  as  my 
place  is  taken  in  the  diligence,  and  I 
set  off  in  two  hours,  if  M.  De  Lille 
would  fitvour  us  with  an  order,  1 
promise,  on  my  word  of  honour,  to 
see  it  executed  myself.** 

^  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times,** 
said  the  poet;  *' but  I  really  have  no 
occasion  for  your  services.** 

^  I  am  soriT  for  it,  good  master ; 
Sony  for  botn  of  us;  your  house 
would  lose  nothing  hy  tiying  a  sam- 
ple of  the  brothers  Bertnmcb*  stock, 
and  I  should  be  proud  to  have  gained 
them  so  good  a  customer.** 

^  Thanks,  man^r  thanks,  for  your 
^pnd  offer,  good  sir;  but  I  have  re- 
^ed  £K>m  business,**  said  De  Lille, 
^^leesin^  the  hand  of  his  wife  in  sign 
r^%li^  He  looked  radiant,  called 
«»;co#e«,  and  the  bill. 

^e  tKmll  was  laid  on  the  table. 
_  .^fibvr-  much,  howmuch,  my  dear?** 
!J^  he,eo  Madame  De  Lille.  "  P^ay  it, 


'What  means  tysr  Hdd  the  aid 

Q,  rk^.  ^  1  esoDot  aoBnt  « 
dinnar  whm  I  have  aat  Ike  iMit 
title  to  the  generoH^  of UtenHiler 
ofthehouse.^ 

"No  title!**  said  a  literary  fHendf 
who  played  the  part  of  the  restaura- 
teur. '^  You  have  a  title  not  to  be 
treated  like  an  ordinary  customer; 
and  any  man,  in  whose  bosom  a  tme 
French  heart  beats,  would  be  but  too 
happy  to  have  such  an  opportunity 
of  testifying  his  admiration. 

'*  The  man,**  said  a  lady,  who  pert 
sonified  Madame  Henneven,  *'who 
has  been  so  happ^  as  to  possess,  even 
for  an  hour,  in  his  saloon  the  author 
of  such  splendid  poems,  cannot  but 
feel  that  he  is  the  poet*s  debtor*** 
So,  taking  the  piece  of  paper  off  tha 
table,  she  retired. 

'' My  dear,**  said  Madame  De  Lill& 
^  you  ought  not  to  offend  these  good 
people  by  a  refVisal.** 

"Well,**  said  the  jpoet,  "be  it  so, 
on  condition  that  this  kind  man  and 
his  wife  come  and  dine  at  our  house.** 

He  did  not,  however,  forget  hif 
promise  to  Paul.  He  told  ms  wifii 
to  ^p  a  piece  of  six  francs  into  Im 
hand ;  and,  as  he  was  afiraid  of  beitig 
further  importuned  by  the  oompanyi 
he  begged  to  be  conducted  to  the 

gardens  of  the  Cafe  Ture«  near  the 
otel  of  the  Cadran  Bleu. 
He  was  conducted  about  the  streeta 
in  the  environs  of  his  iHend*s  house » 
until  he  had  walked  about  the  dia- 
tance  that  separates  the  Turk*aeoffee- 
house  from  the  Cadran  BleUi  aM 
then  into  the  garden,  ^W%  a  n^ 
scene  was  prepared,  te^T«n^«» 
gardens  of  that  ceie\>«*e^;V««f  ^ 
^Suman  for  the    inb*»»^?S^^ 
Maraia,  who    b^u^     ?^**^^3l 
dinner,  to  re^aa^  Ot>^^^^^  ^^»^y^^ 
children  with  ic%d.  ^^SS^^^^a 
Several  of  the   m«Vw^  ^Sr^^'SIx 
assembled  were  x^e^y^^^      "^^^^s 
their  Wis,  a»a   XM^j^^^r  '^^ 
lievelWthewmaareag^      #^ 
bowers    ^f  tlie    p^b^^      ""^vS^Jbi 
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ihe  fttffnuioe  of  the  plants  and  flowers 
around  lus  seat/* 

A  new  waiter  presented  himself. 

^  Do  these  gentlemen^nsh  for  iced- 
cream?" 

^  I  do  not  think  they  would  be 
good  for  you,**  said  his  wife. 

^  Good !  the  most  excellent  and 
ameable  tonic  imaginable !  **  replied 
the  poet  **  Tell  me,  boy,  what  ices 
have  you?** 

^  All  kinds  you  can  desire,  sir ; 
yanilla,  pistache,  strawberry,  citron, 
and  cr^me  a  la  Jacques  De  IJUe.^^ 

"  How — howl — d  la  Jacques  De 
Lille  f*'  said  the  poet,  with  emotion. 

**  It  is,  sir,  a  mixture  of  preserved 
fruit  of  the  rarest  and  richest  kind. 
It  is  what  we  sell  most  at  present, 
although  the  price  be  greater  than 
that  of  other  creams.  Mi  the  young 
poets,  and  your  literary  gentlemen, 
sir,  like  it  above  all  things;  they 
pretend  that  it  gives  them  more  bril- 
liant ideas,  and  inspires  them  with  a 
more  refined  taste.  If  you  would 
taste  it,  sir,  you  would  find  it  deli- 
cious." 

"  Be  it  so — ^be  it  so,  my  good  bojr," 
said  the  poet ;  and  turning  to  his  wife, 
^  That  is  true  Parisian,  my  dear, — the 
modcy  the  mode,  and  the  modcy  like 
every  thing  they  do  with  passion.** 

A  cream  was  soon  brought  to 
him,  highly  scented  with  essence  of 
pine-apple.  The  poet  declared  that 
m  his  long  life  he  had  never  tasted 
anything  so  exquisite. 

Then  came  two  musicians  from  the 
Opera  Comique,  and  b€^;an  to  touch 
their  harps. 

"  What  I  Savoyards— Italians  m 
thefl»rdenP** 

'*  No,  my  dear,**  said  Madame  De 
Lille,  "  they  are  two  brothers  from 
Languedoc,  who  go  about  the  streets 
and  public  places ;  they  play  so  well, 
that  all  Pans  is  delighted  with  them.** 

"Well— well,  let  us  hear  them; 
this  is  a  pleasant  day,  indeed.  Oh  I 
Piuris,  where  else  can  so  many  de- 
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tlemen,  either  Jacques  the  hemk, 
nor    Jacques    of  ComposteUa,  nor 
Jacques  the  major,  nor  Jacques  the 
minor;  but  Jacques  De  Lule,  the 
Homer,  the  Virgu  of  French  poevf  .* 
The  harps  struck  up  an  air  tnst 
had  been  composed  W  Gr^tiy,  the 
poetry  being  by  one  of  the  company, 
m  which  the  condensed  history  of  the 
poet*s  life  was  sketched,   from  hk 
birth  at  Limar^ue,  to  Lis  last  arrival 
at  Paris.      With  such   voices,  and 
such  brilliant  execution,  it  may  rea- 
dily be  conceived,  the  poet  was  en- 
chanted.   But  he  now  began  to  sus- 
pect that  Madame  De  Lule  had  ar- 
ranged this  music,  and  employed  the 
musicians  on  purpose.    He  pressed 
her  arm.    "  Let  us  go,  my  dou-,** 
said  he,  with  emotion ;    "  I  cannot 
consent  to  be  thus  exhibited  in  public, 
like  a  wild  beast.    I  thought  myself 
with  a  select  party  of  friends ;  in  a 
few  minutes  I  shall  have  all  the  peo- 

Sle  in  the  gardens  about  me.  L^  us 
epart." 

'*  So  you  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
select  party  of  friends,  my  dear  De 
Lille,**  said  the  master  of  Uie  house; 
"  and  none  but  intimate  friends  and 
admirers  are  in  your  presence, — all 
happy  and  honoured  m  a  eommoo 
effort  to  i^ease  imd  amuse  you.** 

**  Then  we  have  nut  dii^  at  the 
Cadran  Bleu?**  said  the  poet,  asto- 
nished. 

^  You  have  dined  in  the  house  of 
your  old  friend,  and  those  who  have 
represented  the  habituSs  of  the  Cadran 
Bleu  and  the  Jardin  Turc  are  here 
present  to  answer  for  themselves.** 

^  It  is  not  possible  —  it  is  not  pos- 
sible! Another  fiurcel  but  this  I 
cannot  swallow.** 

Here  M.  de  B of  the  Academy, 

taking  the  poet  b^  the  hand,  said,  m 
the  same  provincial  dialect,  ^  What! 
will  you  not  allow  that  /  played  the 
part  of  the  travelling  derk  who 
offered  to  the  wine-merchant  of  the 
Rue  des  Marmousets  the 
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"WTien  everyr  one  bad  claimed  his 
or  her  share  in  this  entertainment, 
and  the  lord  and  lady  of  the  mansion 
Tenewed  their  expressions  of  satisfac- 
^on  m  the  name  of  M.  et  Madame 
Henneven  of  the  Cadran  Bleu,  the 
ipoet  took  out  his  handkerchief,  wiped 
his  forehead^  and  when  his  emotion 
'^rmitted  him  to  express  his  grati- 
tude mthout  a  faltenng  voice,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  O  France !  in  thy  gay  and 
h%.p^y  society  alone  could  such  ami- 
able deception  be  so  admirably  em- 
"^loyed  to  amuse  and  solace  an  old 
man.      O,  my  kind  and  affectionate 
friends !  may  you  feel  for  your  re- 
compense  the   half  of  that  delight 
which  this  moment  communicates  it- 
self to  my  heart.     When  my  dust 
shall  be  mingled  with  that  of  my  fa- 
thers, each  of  you  may  say,  *  I,  too, 
contributed  to  shed  a  moment  of  light 
on  the  path  of  the  blind  poet ;  it  was 
with  me  and  my  friends  that  he  passed 
the  happiest  day  of  his  life.'" 

It  was  thus  tnat  literature  and  ta- 
lents were  honoured  in  France  when 
admiration  of  either  was  no  longer 
held  to  be  a  crime  against  the  state. 

Before  De  Lille  emitted  he  was 
very  near  being  immmated  by  the 
di^ust  that  the  atrociously  senti- 
mental Saint  Just  felt  for  men  of  let- 
ters ;  but  he  was  saved  by  a  person 
he  had  never  seen. 

Two  members  of  the  section  of  the 
Pantheon  were  charged  to  make^  do- 
miciliary visits  and  arrest  those  whom 
they  might  deem  suspicious  of  en- 
tertaining aristocratical  opinions.  The 
College  of  France  was  denounced  en 
masse.    Before  making  his  visit,  the 
elder  of  the  two  members,  a  working 
,  mason,  called  upon  an  ancient  secre- 

tary of  the  section  and  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  a  citizen  De  Lille 
who  made  no  better  use  of  his  time 
than  writing  verses. 
"I  know  who  he  is,**  replied  the 


poets ;  but  nowhere  else.  He  regrets, 
probably,  the  loss  of  his  revenue,  but 
ne  has  not  courage  enough  to  com- 

Flain ;  he  is  the  most  timid  creature 
have  ever  seen.  The  other  day,  in 
the  narrow  passage  Clottre  St.  Benoit, 
a  poor  man  asked  him  for  a  charity. 
De  Lille  felt  all  his  pockets,  and  found 
there  half-a-crown,  all  the  monev  he 
possessed,  and,  trembling  like  a  leaf^ 
ne  gave  it  to  the  beggar,  whom  he 
mistook  for  an  assassin.  * 

"  If  he  trembled,  he  is  piilty." 

"  No ;  his  ima^nation  is  disorder- 
ed; he  does  nothing  to  trouble  the 
government.  To  arrest  him  would 
be  an  act  of  injustice  without  utility ; 
to  destroy  him,  a  loss  for  the  Repub- 
lic ; — for  who  will  sing  the  praises  of 
our  Armies  if  we  kill  all  the  poets  ?" 

"  Right,  citizen ;  let  him  be  kept 
to  sing  our  victories  over  tyrants.** 

De  Lille  was  soon  afterwards  ar- 
rested and  brought  before  the  CJom- 
mittee  of  the  section.  The  mason 
took  his  part  and  saved  him.  He 
even  obtained  for  him  a  passport,  on 
his  promise  to  Join  the  Army  and  sing 
the  exploits  of  the  soldiers.  De  Lille 
so  far  kept  his  word  that,  being  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Huningen 
when  it  was  bombarded,  he  ventured 
to  the  borders  of  the  Rhine  to  wit- 
ness the  effect  of  the  artillery,  which 
he  describes  in  his  poem  on  Imagina- 
tion. Timid  as  he  was,  his  virtue 
triumphed  over  his  weakness  during 
the  fatal  year  of  1793.  Two  days 
before  the  Festival  that  had  been 
voted  in  honour  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ings Robespierre,  dissatisfied  with  the 
hymns  that  had  been  sent  to  the 
dommittee  of  Public  Safety,  for  the 
occasion,  and  anxious  to  add  to  the 
celebrity  of  the  ceremony  a  name 
well  known  to  literature,  ordered 
De  Lille  to  prepare  his  lyre.  The 
poet  refused.  He  was  menaced  with 
a  walk  to  the  guillotine.    "  Jt  uM 
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A    DREAM. 

I  HAD  a  djneam  of  iiffht  and  joy  : 

My  tongue  is  weSk  to  tell 
How  softly  round  my  tonl  it  wound 

The  might  of  its  btissftil  spelL 
The  yisioDs  I  saw  might  well  be  told 
BynkitB  that  haunted  the  earth  of  old  ; 
▲  Maiad  doep  is  a  momy  cell, 
Watddt^tke  itaBMama  ^  gny  rock  weU, 
And  heanng  dlie  echoes  aroaad  her  sing 
With  the  voice  of  the  waters*  miimiinnf^ 
Till  her  soul  was  filPd  with  a  kindred  s^ 

And  she  sang  in  her  beauty  alone,  alone, 

Of  the  wonders  that  lurk  in  the  dim  unknown, 
That  human  eves  ne*er  see. 
Her  voice  should  thrill,  while  winds  are  still, 
Ami,  noBKfat  might  bknd,  save  her  own  glad  rill, 

With  her  gentle  melody. 
Oh !  how  sweeUy  that  Naiad*8  strain 
Should  wake,  and  die,  and  awaken  aeain. 
Echoing  still,  when  the  last  notes  fell 
Adown  the  vaults  of  her  mossy  cell ! 
How  she  would  bend  o*er  her  marble  urn 

To  watch  the  gurgling  waters  play ; 
And  how  would  the  heart  of  the  listener  yearn 

To  die,  when  her  melody  died  away ! 
Oh  would  my  joyfHil  dream  might  be 
Suiu^  bv  the  Nymph  of  a  forest-tree. 
Under  her  leafy  canopy, 

Away  from  mormi  ken ; 
Where  noon-tide  sunbeams  never  shone. 
And  the  midnight  hours  rolled  silently  on. 

In  a  quiet  mountain  ff kn  I 
Oht  how  sweet  it  would  be  to  feel 
The  merry  wind  about  us  steal ; 
To  watch  the  butterfly  glancing  ft«e. 
And  hear  the  hum  of  the  happy  bee ; 
The  while  that  Nymph,  with  ner  verdant  wreath, 
(jave  her  voice  to  the  evening's  breath ; 

8ii^;iiuf  aloud  till  the  tall  trees  bowed. 
And  the  flowers  lay  hushed  beneath. 
Oh  would  some  Mermaid,  dwelling  deep 

In  the  ocean's  coral  caves, 
Might  rise  beside  a  pebbly  shore 
At  eventide,  and  softly  pour 
Such  joy,  as  words  could  never  tell,  ^  t 
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Mr  hopes  of  obtainkifr  the  hand  of 
one  of  the  richest  heicesies  m  Ger- 
Bumy  were  now,  as  far  as  all  human 
protebility  went,  and  as  far  as  my 
own  merits  and  prudence  could  se- 
cure my  fortune,  prett^r  certain  of 
completion.  I  was  admitted  when- 
erer  I  presented  myself  at  the  prin" 
cess's  apartments,  and  had  as  fre* 
quent  opportunities  as  I  desired  of 
seeing  U^  Countess  Ida  there.  I 
cannot  say  that  die  leeciyed  me  with 
aay   partiealar   ihyour ;    the   silly 

Sung  creature's  affections  were,  as  I 
Te  said,  engaged  i^obly  elsewhere ; 
and,  howerer  captivating  my  own 
person  wad  manners  may  hare  been, 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  she 
should  all  of  a  suoden  forget  her 
byer  for  the  sake  of  the  young 
Irish  gentleman  who  was  paying  his 
addresses  to  her.  But  such  little 
rebu£b  as  I  got  were  fiur  from  d»* 
eonraging  me.  I  had  very  powerful 
friends,  who  were  to  aid  me  in  my 
undertaking ;  and  knew  that,  sooner 
or  kter,  the  victoiy  must  be  mine. 
In  fiict,  I  only  waited  my  time  to 
press  my  suit  Who  could  tell  the 
dreadful  stroke  of  fortune  which  was 
impending  oyer  my  illustrious  pro- 
teiiresB,  and  which  was  to  involve 
me  partially  in  her  ruin  P 

Ail  things  seemed  for  awhile  quite 
prosperous  to  my  wishes;  and,  in 
mte  of  the  Countess  Ida's  disin- 
clnia^n,  it  was  much  easier  to  bring 
her  to  her  senses  than,  perhaps,  may 


will  of  the  Countess  of  Lfliengarteft 
(which  was  the  romantic  title  of  his 
highness's  Morganatic  spouse),  and 
the  easy  old  man  would  give  an  or- 
der for  the  marriage,  which  his  ward 
would  perforce  obey.  Madame  de 
LUiengarten  was  too,  from  her  posi- 
tion, extremely  anxious  to  oUige  the 
Princess  Olivia,  who  mig^t  be  called 
upon  any  day  to  oseopy  die  thimM. 
The  old  duke  was  tottering,  apo* 

Idectic,  and  exceedingly  fond  of  good 
iving.  When  he  was  gone,  h»  relict 
would  find  the  patronage  of  the 
Duchess  Olivia  most  necessary  to  her. 
Hence  there  was  a  close  mutual  im- 
derstanding  between  the  two  ladies, 
and  the  world  said  that  the  heredi- 
tary pdnoess  was  already  indebted  to 
the  favourite  for  help  on  various  oc- 
casions. Her  highness  had  obtained 
through  the  countess  several  laige 
erants  of  money  for  the  payment  of 
her  multifarious  debts ;  and  she  was 
now  ^ood  enough  to  exert  her  vra- 
dous  influence  over  Madame  de  JLili- 
en^rten  in  order  to  obtain  for  me  the 
object  so  near  my  heart.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  my  end  was  to 
be  obtainea  without  continual  un- 
willinffnesB  and  reftisals  on  Magny's 
part,  but  I  pushed  my  point  reso- 
lutely and  had  means  in  my  hands  of 
overcoming  the  stubbornness  of  that 
feeble  youns  gentleman.  Also,  I 
may  say  without  vanity,  that  if  the 
hign  and  mighty  princess  detested 
me,  the  countess  (tnough  she  waa^  of 
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surance  doubly  sure,  I  promised 
Madame  de  Liliengarten  ten  thou- 
sand louis  on  the  day  of  my  marriage, 
and  she  knew  that  as  a  plavman  I 
had  never  failed  in  my  word,  and  I 
TOW,  that  had  I  paid  fiuy  per  cent  for 
it,  I  would  have  got  the  money. 

Thus  by  my  talents,  honesty,  and 
acuteness,  I  had,  considering  I  was  a 
poor  patronless  outcast,  raised  for 
myseli  very  powerful  protectors. 
Even  his  Highness  the  Duke  Victor 
was  favourably  inclined  to  me,  for, 
bis  fiivourite  charger  falling  ill  of 
the  staggers,  I  gave  him  a  bail  such 
as  my  unde  Brady  used  to  adminis- 
ter, and  cured  the  horse,  after  which 
his  highness  was  pleased  to  notice  me 
frequently.  He  invited  me  to  his 
hunting  and  shooting  parties,  where 
I  shewed  myself  to  l^  a  good  sports- 
man, and  once  or  twice  he  conde- 
scended to  talk  to  me  about  my 
prospects  in  life,  lamenting  that  I 
nad  taken  to  gambling,  and  that 
I  had  not  adopted  a  more  re^- 
lar  means  of  advancement.  *^  Sir," 
said  I,  ^^  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
8i>eak  frankly  to  your  highness,  play 
with  me  is  only  a  means  to  an  end. 
Where  should  I  have  been  without 
it  ?  A  private  still  in  King  Frede- 
rick's grenadiers.  I  come  of  a  race 
which  gave  princes  to  my  country ; 
but  persecutions  have  deprived  them 
of  their  vast  possessions.  My  uncle's 
adherence  to  nis  ancient  faith  drove 
him  from  our  country.  I  too  re- 
solved to  seek  advancement  in  the 
military  service;  but  the  insolence 
and  ill-treatment  which  I  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  English  were  not 
bearable  by  a  high- bom  gentleman, 
and  I  fled  their  service,  ft  was  only 
to  fall  into  another  bondage  to  all 
appearance  still  more  hopeless,  when 
my  good  star  sent  a  preserver  to  me 
in  my  uncle,  and  my  spirit  and  gal- 
lantly enabled  to  take  advantage  of 
the*mean8  of  escape  afforded  me. 
Since  then  we  have  lived,  I  do  not 
disguise  it,  by  play ;  but  who  can  sav 


a  higher  order,  and  should  be  proud 
to  have  occasion  to  exert  them,  if^  as 
I  do  not  doubt,  my  fortune  shall 
bring  them  into  play." 

The  candour  of  this  statement 
struck  his  highness  greatly,  and  im- 
pressed him  in  my  favour,  and  be  was 
pleased  to  say  that  he  believed  me, 
and  would  be  glad  to  stand  my  friend. 

Having  thus  the  two  dukes,  the 
duchess,  and  the  reigning  favourite 
enlisted  on  my  side,  the  chances  cer- 
tainly were  that  I  should  cany  off 
the  great  prize ;  and  I  ought,  accord- 
ing to  all  common  calculations,  to 
have  been  a  prince  of  the  empire  at 
this  present  writing,  but  that  my  ill 
luck  pursued  me  in  a  matter  in  wnidi 
I  was  not  the  least  to  blame, — the  un- 
happy duchess's  attachment  to  the 
w^ik,  silly,  cowardly  Frenchman. 
The  display  of  this  love  was  painful 
to  witness  as  its  end  was  frightful  to 
think  of.  The  princess  made  no 
disguise  of  it  Ir  Magny  spoke  a 
word  to  a  lady  of  her  household,  she 
would  be  jealous,  and  attack  with  aU 
the  fury  of  her  tongue  the  unlucky 
offender.  She  would  send  him  a 
half-dozen  of  notes  in  the  day :  at 
his  arrival  to  join  her  circle  or  the 
courts  which  she  held,  she  would 
brighten  up,  so  that  all  miffht  per- 
ceive. It  was  a  wonder  that  her  hus- 
band had  not  long  ere  Uiis  been 
made  avrare  of  her  faithleasneBB,  but 
the  Prince  Victor  was  himself  of  so 
high  and  stem  a  nature  that  he  could 
not  believe  in  her  stooping  so  far 
from  her  rank  as  to  forget  her  vir- 
tue, and  I  have  heard  say,  that  when 
hints  were  given  to  him  of  the  evi- 
dent partiality  which  the  princess 
shewed  lor  the  equerry,  his  answer 
was  a  stem  command  never  more  to 
be  troubled  on  the  subject  "The 
princess  is  light-minded,''  he  said, 
**  she  was  brought  up  at  a  frivolous 
court ;  but  her  folly  goes  not  beyond 
coquetry,  crime  is  impossible;  she 
has  her  birth,  and  my  name,  and  her 
children,  to  defend  her."    And  he 
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TOiraie  goardeawHhhif  great  ungainly 
ngure  runQin^  raeei,  or  fUymg  at 
^aU  wUb  bis  Uttie  son  and  daughter, 
whiMahe  would  find  a  doaen  piitextf 
^buly  lor  visituig.    The  serene  child- 
ren were   brought  to  their  mother 
every  moming  at  her  toile^e,  but 
she  received  them  Ter^  kidi^^Brently, 
except  om   eoe  oecamon,  when  Uie 
>^ouiig  Duke  Ludwig  got  hia  little 
uniform  as  colonel  of  hussars,  beiuji^ 
l^reeented  with  a  regiment  by  his 
godfalh^    the    Emperor    Leopold. 
Then  for  a  day  or  two  the  Ducheas 
Olivia  was  eharmed  with  the  little 
boy;    but  she   £rew  tired  of  him 
speedily,  as  a  child  does  of  a  toy,    I 
*  remember  one  day  in  the  morning- 
circle  some  of  the  princeas's  rouge 
came  oW  on  the  arm  of  her  Bon*^ 
little  white  military  jacket ;  on  which 
she  slapped  the  poor  child's  faee  and 
sent  him  sobbing  away.  Oh  the  woes 
■  .      that  have  been  workea  by  women  in 
•  ;     this  world  I  the  misery  into  which 
men  have  lightly  stepped  with  smil-^ 
ing  faces,  often  not  even  with  the 
excuse  of  passion,  but  from  mere 
foppery,  vanity,  and  bravado  I    Men 
plav  with  th^ie  dreadful  two-edge 
tools  as  if  no  harm  could  come  to 
them.    I  who  have  seen  more  of  lile 
that  most  men,  if  I  bad  a  son,  would 
go  on  mv  knees  to  him  and  beg  him 
to  avoid  woman,  who  is  worse  than 
pmcm.     Onee  intrigue,  and  your 
whole  liie  is  endan^red  (  you  nevi^ 
know  when  the  evd  may  fall  upon 
you,  and  the  woe  of  whole  fiMuilies, 
and  the  ruin  of  ionooent  people  per- 
Ibetly  dear  to  you,  may  be  caused  by 
a  moment  of  your  folly. 
When  I  saw  bow  entirely  lost  the 
1        unlucky  Monsieur  de  Masny  seemed 
*        to  be,  in  spite  of  all  the  claims  I  had 
again«t  Vm,  I  ur^^  him  to  fi  v.    )Ie 
had  ifoom  in  the  palace*  in  the  gar- 
V 1       J^  ^^^f  ^^  pmuxm'$  quarters  (Jhe 
■'  1       buiJdi^  W9»  fi  hixge  ot^t  apd  accon^- 
■*.f       ?^y  ^(^  ^  fii^yaf  noble  re- 
^' /        J?"«ers  Qf  ^  faj«iJy) ,  but  the  in- 
'f  "%J  y<mi  fooi  would  not  budge, 


the  wretched  lad  was  dancmg  over 
the  ruin  that  wa6  yawning  under 
him,  I  do  believe  that  ms  chief 
pleasure  in  making  love  to  the  prin- 
cess was  that  he  might  write  about 
his  victories  to  his  friends  of  the 
petUes  numons  at  Paris,  where  he 
longed  to  be  considered  as  a  wit  and 
a  vain^ueur  de  dames, 

Seemg  the  voung  man*s  reckless- 
ness tma  the  danger  of  his  position, 
I  became  very  anxious  that  my  little 
scheme  should  be  brought  to  a  satis-* 
factory  end,  and  pressed  him  warmly 
on  the  matter, 

My  solicitations  with  him  were.  I 
need  not  say,  from  the  nature  of  the 
connexion  between  us  generally 
pretty  successful;  and,  in  fact,  the 
poor  fellow  could  refuse  me  nothings 
as  I  used  often  laughingly  to  say  to 
him,  very  little  to  his  liking.  But  I 
used  more  than  threats,  or  the  legiti- 
mate influence  I  had  over  him.  I 
used  delicacy  and  generosity;  as  a 
proof  of  which  I  may  mention  that  I 
promised  to  give  back  to  the  princess 
the  &mily  emerald,  which  I  men- 
tioned in  the  last  chapter  that  I  had 
won  from  her  unprincipled  admirer 
atpUy. 

This  was  done  by  my  uncle's  con* 
sent,  and  was  one  of  tne  usual  acts 
of  prudence  and  foresight  which  dis^ 
tinguish  that  clever  man.  "  Press 
tbe  matter  now,  Eedmond,  my  boy,** 
he  would  urge.  **  This  affair  be- 
tween her  highness  and  Magny  must 
end  ill  for  &>th  of  them,  and  that 
soon,  and  where  will  be  your  chance 
to  win  the  countess  then  ?  Now  is 
your  time!  win  her  and  wear  her 
before  tbe  month  is  over,  and  we 
will  give  up  the  punting  business, 
and  go  live  like  noblemen  at  our 
castle  in  Is^wabia.  Get  rid  of  that 
emerahl,  too,**  he  added ;  ^'  should  an 
accident  happen,  it  wiU  be  an  ugly 
deposit  found  in  our  band  "  This  it 
was  that  made  me  a^jree  to  forego 
the  possession  of  the  trmketf  which.  I 
must  confesii  I  was  loth  to  part  with. 
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my  behalf.  It  was  done.  The  two 
ladies  urged  the  prince,  his  highness 
(at  a  supper  of  oysters  and  cham- 
pagne) was  brought  to  consent,  and 
ner  highness  the  hereditary  princess 
did  me  the  honour  of  notifying 
personally  to  the  Countess  Ida 
that  it  was  the  princess  will  that 
she  should  marry  the  young  Irish 
nobleman,  the  Cneyalier  B^hnond 
de  BalibarL  The  notification  was 
made  in  my  presence;  and  though 
the  young  countess  sud  "  Neyer  !** 
and  fell  down  in  a  swoon  at  her  lady*s 
feet,  I  was,  you  may  be  sure,  entirely 
unooncemed  at  this  little  display  of 
mawkish  sensibility,  and  felt,  mdeed, 
now  that  my  prize  was  secure. 

That  eyening  I  gaye  the  Cheyalier 
de  Magny  the  emerald,  which  he 
promised  to  restore  to  the  princess ; 
and  now  the  only  difficulty  in  my 
way  lay  with  the  hereditary  prince, 
of  whom  his  father,  his  wife,  and  the 
fiiyourite,  were  alike  afraid.  He 
miffht  not  be  disposed  to  allow  the 
richest  heiress  in  his  duchy  to  be 
carried  off  by  a  noble,  though  not  a 
wealthy  foreigner.  Time  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  break  the  matter  to 
Pnnce  Victor.  The  princess  must 
fbid  him  at  some  moment  of  good- 
humour.  He  had  days  of  in&tuation 
still,  when  he  could  refhse  his  wife 
nothing ;  and  our  plan  was  to  wait 
for  one  of  these,  or  for  any  other 
chance  which  might  occur. 

But  it  was  destined  that  the  princess 
should  neyer  see  her  husband  at  her 
feet,  as  often  as  he  had  been.  Fate 
was  preparing  a  terrible  ending  to 
her  folhes,  and  my  own  hope.  In 
spite  of  his  solemn  promises  to  me, 
Magn^r  neyer  restored  the  emerald  to 
the  Princess  Amalia. 

He  had  heard,  in  casual   inter- 


prinoess ;  and  many  rouleaux  of  his 
gold  pieces  found  their  way  into  our 
treasury,  when,  at  the  court  galas,  at 
our  own  lodgings,  or  at  the  apart^ 
ments  of  Madame  de  Liliengarten 
(who  on  these  occasions  did  us  tiie 
nonourto  go  halyeswith  us)  we  held 
our  bankof  fiiro. 

Thus  Magny*s  money  was  very 
soon  gone.  But  though  the  Jew  held 
his  jewel,  of  thrice  the  yalue,  no 
doubt,  of  the  sums  he  had  lait  upon 
it,  that  was  not  all  the  profit  which 
he  intended  to  haye  from  his  un- 
happy creditor,  oyer  whom  he  speedily 
b^^an  to  exercise  his  authority.  His 
■  Hebrew  connexions  atW j  money- 
brokers,  bankers,  horse-dealers,  about 
the  court  there,  must  haye  told  their 
Heidelberg  brother  what  Magny's 
relations  with  the  princess  were ;  siid 
the  rascal  determined  to  take  ad- 
yantage  of  these,  and  to  press  to  the 
utmost  both  yictims.  My  unde 
and  I  were,  meanwhile,  swimming 
upon  the  high  tide  of  fortune,  pros- 
pering with  our  cards,  and  with  the 
still  greater  matrimonial  game  which 
we  were  playing ;  and  we  were  quite 
unaware  of  tne  mine  under  our  feet 

Before  a  month  was  passed,  the 
Jew  began  to  pester  Magny.     He 

^['esent^   himself  at  W ^    and 

asked  for  further  interest — hush- 
money^  otherwise  he  must  sell  the 
emerald.  Magny  ^t  money  for  him : 
the  princess  agam  befiriended  her 
dastardly  loyer.  The  success  of  the 
first  demand  only  rendered  the  se- 
cond more  exorbitant.  I  know 
not  how  much  money  was  extorted 
and  paid  on  this  unlucky  emerald; 
but  It  was  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of 
usalL 

One  ni|?ht  we  were  keeping  our 
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horses  was  beard  without,  hut  we 
were  too  much  engaged  with  our 
husinesB  to  beed  the  noise,  and  con- 
tinued our  play. 

Presently  some  one  came  into  the 

pla^-room  and  said  to  the  countess, 

"Here  is  a  strange  story  I    A  Jew 

has  been  murdered  in  the  Eaiserwald. 

Magny  was  arrested  when  he  went 

out  of  tbe  room."     All  the  party 

broke  np  bearing  this  strange  news, 

and  we   sbnt  up  our  bank  for  the 

night.     Magny  bad  been  sitting  by 

me  durins  tne  play  (my  unde  &alt, 

and  I  paia  and  took  the  money),  and, 

lookine  under  the  chair  there  was  a 

crumpled  paper,  which  I  took  up  and 

read.    It  was  that  which  had  been 

delivered  to  him,  and  ran  thus : — 

"  If  you  have  don$  itttake  the  orderly's 
hone  who  brings  this.  It  is  the  best  of  my 
stable.  There  are  a  hundred  louts  in  each 
holster,  and  the  pistols  are  loaded.  Either 
course  lies  open  to  you  ;  you  know  what  I 
mean,  Jn  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  shall 
know  our  fate — whether  I  am  to  be  dUshon" 
oured  atA  survive  you,  whether  you  are 
guilty  and  a  coward,  or  whether  you  are 
still  worthy  of  the  name  of  A,** 

This  was  in  the  hand-writing  of 
the  old  Greneral  de  Masny ;  and  my 
uncle  and  I,  as  we  walked  home  at 
night,  baying  made  and  divided  with 
the  Coimtess  Liliengarten  no  incon- 
siderable profits  that  night,  felt  our 
triumphs  greatly  dashed  by  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  letter.    "  Has  Magny," 


we  asked,  "  robbed  the  Jew,  or  has 
his  intrigue  been  discovered?"  In 
either  case,  my  claims  on  the  Countess 
Ida  were  hkely  to  meet  with  serious 
drawbacks ;  and  I  began  to  feel  that 
my  "great  card"  was  played,  and 
perhaps  lost. 

Well  it  was  lost;  though  I  say,  to 
this  day,  it  was  well  and  gallantly 
played.  After  supper  (which  we 
never,  for  fear  of  consequences,  took 
during  play),  I  became  so  agitated  in 
my  mind  as  to  what  was  occurring, 
that  I  determined  to  sally  out  about 
midnight  into  the  town,  and  inquire 
what  was  the  real  motive  of  Magny 's 
apprehension.  A  sentry  was  at  the 
door,  and  signified  to  me  that  I  and 
my  uncle  were  under  arrest. 

We  were  left  in  our  quarters  for 
six  weeks  so  closely  watched  that 
escape  was  impossible^  had  we  desired 
it;  but,  as  innocent  men,  we  had 
nothing  to  fear.  Our  course  of  life 
was  open  to  iJl,  and  we  desired  and 
courted  inquiry.  Great  and  tragical 
events  happened  durine  those  six 
weeks,  of  which,  though  we  heard 
the  outline,  as  all  Europe  did,  when 
we  were  released  from  our  captivity  we 
were  yet  far  from  understanding  aU 
the  particulars,  which  were  not  much 
known  to  me  for  many  years  aft^r. 
Here  they  are  as  they  were  told  me 
by  the  Jady,  who  of  all  the  world, 
perhaps,  was  most  likely  to  know 
them.  But  the  narrative  had  best 
form  the  contents  of  another  chapter. 


Chapter  XTTT. 

TflE  PBINCHSS'S  TRAGEDY. 


f  More  than  twenty  years  after  the 

«^ents  described  in  the  past  chapters 

I  J  'Was  walking  with  my  Lady  Lyndon 
^  the  Botonda  at  Banelagh.  It  was 
^  the  year  J  790;  the  emigration  from 

)*  ^nce  bad  already  commenced,  the 
?*^countsandmarqnises  were  throng- 
,        ^g  to  our  shores,  not  starving  and 


the  least  I  feh  I  had  seen  the  lady's 
face  somewhere  (it  was  now,  as  my 
wife  said,  enormously  fiit  and  bloated;, 
but  I  did  not  recognise  in  the  bearer 
of  that  face  one  who  had  been  among 
the  most  beautiftd  women  in  Ger* 
many  in  her  dav. 

It  was  no  other  than  Madame  de 
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rifiaDs  who  freaaeated  her  home,  to 
the  honours  and  oeremonifil  of  a  mh 
TereigQ*s  widow.  She  had  a  throne 
erected  hi  h^  state-room,  and  was 
etvled  by  her  ser\'ant8  and  those 
who  wished  to  pay  oourt  to  her,  or 
borrow  money  from  her,  "  Altesse.'* 
Beport  said  she  drank  rather  copi- 
ously— certainly  her  £Eioe  bore  every 
mark  of  that  habit,  and  had  lost  the 
rosy,  frank,  good-humoured  beauty 
which  had  cnarmed  the  soyereiga 
who  had  ennobled  her. 

Although  she  did  not  address  me 
in  the  drole  at  Banelagh,  I  was  at 
this  period  as  well  known  as  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  she  had  no  di£|- 
eulty  in  finding  n^  house  in  Berkeley 
Square,  whither  a  note  was  next 
morning  despatched  to  me,  ^' An  old 
friend  of  Monsieur  de  Balibari,**  it 
Stated  (in  extremely  bad  French), "  is 
anxious  to  see  the  CheyfUier  again 
and  to  talk  over  old  happy  times, 
Bosma  de  Liliengarten  (can  it  be 
that  Bedmond  BaUbari  has  forgotten 
her  ?)  will  be  at  her  house  in  Lei* 
oester  Fields  all  the  morning  looking 
for  one  who  would  never  have  passed 
her  by  twenh/ years  aga** 

Boslna  of  Lilienguten  it  was,  in* 
deed  ^  such  a  full-blown  Bosina  I 
have  seldom  seen,  I  found  her  in  a 
decent  first-fioor  in  Leicester  Fields 
(the  poor  soul  fell  much  lower  af-* 
terwards)  drinking  tea,  which  bad 
somehow  a  very  strong  smell  of 
brandy  in  it]  and  after  salutations, 
which  would  be  more  tedious  to  re- 
count than  they  were  to  perform,  and 
after  further  strangling  conversation, 
she  gave  me  bnefly  the  following 

narrative  of  the  events  in  W , 

which  I  may  well  entitle  the  ^*  Prin« 
oess*s  Tragedy.** 

^Tou  remember  Monsieur  de 
€^ldem,  the  police  minister.     He 


perseontiii|[  erne  or  the  other  when- 
ever oopasion  fell  in  his  way. 

*'  He  hated  the  princess  mortally; 
for  her  highness  in  scmie  whim  had 
insulted  him  with  his  origin,  caused 
pork  to  be  removed  from  before  him 
at  table,  or  injured  him  in  some  such 
ally  way ;  and  he  had  a  violent  ani- 
mosity to  the  old  Baron  de  Magny, 
both  in  his  capaei^  of  Protestant, 
and  because  the  tatter  insome  haughty 
inood  had  publicly  turned  his  bafik 
upon  him  as  a  sharper  and  a  Bjpy, 
Perpetual  quarrels  were  taking  plaoe 
between  them  in  council,  where  it 
was  only  the  presence  of  his  august 
masters  that  restrained  the  baron 
from  publicly  and  frequently  expros- 
ing  the  contempt  which  lie  Uit  for 
the  officer  of  pouce. 

*^  Thus  Geldem  had  hatred  as  one 
reason  for  ruining  the  princess,  and 
it  is  m;^  belief  he  bad  a  strcmger  mo- 
tive still— interest.  You  remember 
whom  the  duke  married,  after  the 
death  of  his  first  wife  ? — a  princess  of 

the  house  of  F^ .    Geldem  built 

his  fine  palace  two  years  after,  and, 
as  I  feel  convinced,  with  the  money 

which  was  paid  him  by  the  F 

fami^^  for  fnrwardinig^e  match. 

"  To  go  to  Prince  vletor,  and  re* 
port  to  his  bighneas  a  case  which 
every  body  knew  was  not  by  any 
means  Gefdem^s  desire.  He  knew 
the  man  would  be  ruined  for  ever 
in  the  princess  estimation  who  oanried 
him  inteUigenoe  so  disastrous.  His 
aim,  therefore,  was,  to  leave  the  mat- 
ter to  explain  itself  to  his  highness ; 
and,  when  the  time  was  ripe,  he  cast 
about  for  a  means  of  carrving  his 
point.  He  bad  spies  in  the  houses  of 
the  elder  and  the  younger  Magny; 
but  this  you  know,  of  course,  uom 
your  experience  of  Continental  cus^ 
toms.  We  had  all  miea  over  eadi 
other.    Your  black  (Zamor,  I  think 
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drew  the  fundi  which  were  spent 
upon  the  odious  Lowe,  and  the  still 
more  worthless  younff  oheyalier. 
How  the  princess  could  trust  the 
latter  as  she  persisted  in  doing  is  he- 
^rond  nw  comprehension ;  hut  there 
18  no  in&tuation  like  that  of  a  woman 
in  love:  and  you  will  remark,  my 
dear  Monsieur  de  Balibari,  that  our 
sex  generally  fix  upon  a  had  man.** 

^' !Not  always,  madam,"  I  inter* 
posed ;  '*  your  humble  servant  has 
created  many  such  attachments.** 

"  I  do  not  see  tiiat  that  affects  the 
truth  of  ^e  proposition,**  said  the 
old  lady,  dryly,  and  oontiuued  her 
narrative.  "  The  Jew  who  held  the 
emerald  had  had  many  dealings  with 
the  princess,  and  at  last  was  offered 
a  bnbe  of  such  magnitude,  that  he 
determined  to  fnve  up  the  pledge. 
He  committal  Uie  inconceivable  im- 
prudence of  bringing  the  emerald 

with  him  to  W ,  and  waited  on 

Ma^ny,  who  was  provided  by  the 
princess  with  the  money  to  redeem 
the  i^edge,  and  was  actually  ready  to 
pay  It. 

*'*'  Their  interview  took  place  in 
Magny*s  own  apartments,  when  his 
▼alet  overheard  every  word  of  their 
conversation.  The  young  man,  who 
was  always  utterly  careless  of  money 
when  it  was  in  his  possession,  was  so 
easy  in  offering  it,  that  Lowe  rose  in 
his  demands,  and  had  the  conscience 
to  ask  double  the  sum  for  which  he 
had  previously  stipulated. 

**At  this  the  chevalier  lost  all 
patience,  fell  on  the  wretch,  and 
was  for  killing  him,  when  the  op- 
portune valet  rushed  in  and  saved 
*"™-  The  man  had  heard  every 
wortl  of  the  conversation  between  the 
^^f^ts,  and  the  Jew  ran  flying 

"  ^iTor  into  his  arms ;  and  Mag- 
Yioit.^^^^  and  passionate,  but  not  a 
tije  ^h  QiiuJf  I>ade  the  servant  lead 
no  th  ^  dcfi^n.  stairs,  and  thought 

«^^ of  him. 
ofiii^tapsli^  ^v^rwinotsorrytoberid 


no  sooner  had  seen  him  lodged  at  the 
house  of  one  of  bis  brethren,  where 
he  was  accustomed  to  put  up,  than 
he  went  away  to  the  omce  of  nis  ex- 
cellency the  minister  of  police,  and 
narrated  every  word  of  the  conversa^ 
tion  which  had  taken  place  between 
the  Jew  and  his  master, 

*'  Geldera  expressed  the  greatest 
satisfaction  at  his  spy*s  prudence  and 
fidelity.  He  gave  him  a  purse  of 
twenty  ducats,  and  promised  to  pro- 
vide for  him  handsomely,  as  great 
men  do  sometunes  promise  to  reward 
their  instruments ;  but  you,  Monsieur 
de  Balibari,  know  how  seldom  those 

S remises  are  kept  ^  Now,  go  and 
nd  out,'  said  Idonsieur  de  Geldem, 
Ut  what  time  the  Israelite  proposes  to 
return  home  again,  or  whether  he 
will  repent,  and  take  the  money.* 
The  man  went  on  this  errand.  Mean- 
while, to  make  matters  sure,  Gleldem 
arranged  a  play-party  at  my  house, 
inviting  you  thither  with  your  bank, 
as  you  may  remember ;  and  finding 
means,  at  the  same  time,  to  let 
Maxime  de  Maginr  know  that  there 
was  to  be  fkro  at  Madame  de  lilien- 
garten*8.  It  was  an  invitation  the 
poor  fellow  never  n^lected.** 

I  remembered  the  facts,  and  listened 
on,  amazed  at  the  artifiice  of  the  in- 
fernal minister  of  police. 

"  The  spy  came  back  fromh^  mes- 
sage to  Lowe,  and  stated  ^^^^^r^ 
made  inquiries  among  the  ?^?5tv^^« 
the   hottse   where   the     ^f  ^^S^ 
banker  lodged,  and  ^^\^Z^^*^^ 
latter*8  intention  tal^'^^^T!     ^^ssfif^ 
afternoon.    He  tvw^e^  ^g^fsfgisi!^^ 
riding   an   old     lnorse,      ^^    -.'«veta»- 
humbly  attired   after  tt^ 
his  people. 

«*Johann,'  said  \3>^ 
clapping  the  pleased  ^^ 
shoulder,  ^  I  axxx  moT^ 
pleased  with  yoxi .  X  Yxx^^ 
ing,  smceyou  left  me,c?^ 
ligence,  and  tHe  BBLxthft^h 
which  you    hL&v^e     serr^^^^ 
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war,  and  was  never  known  to  £eu1 
there.* 

"  *  Now,  listen.  The  emerald 
must  be  taken  from  that  Jew ;  in  the 
very  keeping  it  the  scoundrel  has 
committed  high  treason.  To  the 
man  who  brings  me  that  emerald  I 
swear  I  will  give  five  hundred  louis. 
You  understand  why  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  be  restored  to  her 
highness.     I  need  say  no  more.* 

"  *  You  shall  have  it  to-night,  sir,' 
said  the  man.  *  Of  course  your  ex- 
cellency will  hold  me  harmless  in 
case  of  accident.* 

"  *  Psha  I*  answered  the  minister ; 
'  I  will  pay  you  half  the  money  be- 
forehana;  such  is  my  confidence  in 
you.  Accidents  impossible,  if  you 
take  vour  measures  properly.  There 
are  four  leagues  oi  wood ;  the  Jew 
rides  slowly.  It  will  be  night  before 
he  can  reach,  let  us  say,  the  old 
Powder-Mill  in  the  wood.  What's 
to  prevent  you  from  putting  a  rope 
across  the  road,  and  dealing  with  him 
there  ?  Be  back  with  me  this  even- 
ing at  supper.  If  you  meet  any  of 
the  patrol,  sav  *  foxes  are  loose,* — 
that*s  the  word  for  to-night.  They 
will  let  you  pass  them  without  ques- 
tions.* 

*'*'  The  man  went  off  quite  charmed 
with  his  commission ;  and  when  Mag- 
ny  was  losing  his  money  at  our  faro- 
table,  his  servant  waylaid  the  Jew  at 
the  spot  named  the  Fovrder-Mill,  in 
the  Kaiserwald.  The  Jew*s  horse 
stumbled  over  a  rope  which  had  been 
placed  across  the  road;  and,  as  the 
rider  fell  groaning  to  the  ground, 
Johann  Kemer  rushed  out  on  him, 
masked,  and  pistol  in  hand,  and  de- 
manded his  money.  He  had  no 
wish  to  kill  the  Jew,  I  believe,  unless 
his  resistance  should  render  extreme 
measures  necessary. 
•  ^'  Nor  did  he  commit  any  such 
murder ;  for,  as  the  yelling  Jew  roared 
for  mercy,  and  his  assailant  menaced 
him  with  the  pistol,  a  squad  of  patrol 
came  up,  and  laid  hold  of  the  robber 


lunse;  Ldwe  was  similarly  accom- 
modated, and  the  party  thus  came 
back  into  the  town  as  the  n%fat  felL 

''  They  were  taken  forthwith  to 
the  poUce  quarter ;  and,  as  the  chief 
happened  to  be  there,  the^  were  ex- 
amined by  his  excellency  in  perscm. 
Both  were  rigorously  searched ;  the 
Jew*s  papers  and  cases  taken  from 
him ;  the  jewel  was  found  in  a  pri- 
vate pocket.  As  for  the  spy,  the 
minister,  looking  at  him  angrily, 
said,  'Why,  this  is  the  servant  of 
the  Chevauer  de  M agny,  one  of  her 
highness*s  equerries!*  and,  without 
hearing  a  word  in  exculpation  from 
the  poor  frightened  wretch,  ordered 
him  into  dose  confinement 

"  Calling  for  his  horse,  he  then 
rode  to  the  prince*s  apartoients  at  the 
palace,  and  asked  for  an  instant  au- 
dienoe.  When  admitted,  he  produced 
the  emerald.  '  This  jewel,*  sakL  hue, 
'  has  been  found  on  the  person  of  a 
Heidelberg  Jew,  who  has  been  here 
reputedly  of  late,  and  has  had  many 
dealings  with  her  highnes8*8  equerry, 
the  Chevalier  de  Magny.  This  after- 
noon the  chevalier  came  from  his 
master*s  lodgings,  accompanied  by 
the  Hebrew;  was  heard  to  make 
inquiries  as  to  the  route  the  man  in- 
tended to  take  on  his  way  homewards ; 
followed  him,  or  preceded  him  rather, 
and  was  found  m  the  act  of  rifling 
his  victim  by  my  police  in  the  Kaiser- 
wald. The  man  will  confess  nothing ; 
but,  on  being  searched,  a  luge  sum 
in  gold  was  found  on  his  person; 
and  though  it  is  with  the  utmost 
pain  that  I  can  brin^  m3rself  to  en- 
tertain such  an  opimon,  and  to  im- 
plicate a  gentleman  of  the  character 
and  name  of  Monsieur  de  Magny,  I 
do  submit  that  our  duty  is  to  luive 
the  chevalier  examined  relative  to 
the  afl^.  As  Monsieur  de  Magny 
is  in  her  highnese's  private  service, 
and  in  her  confidence,  as  I  have  heaid, 
I  would  not  venture  to  i^iprehend 
him  without  having  your  njghnew's 
permission.* 


A  nomunce  oj  me  XiCWf  i/onncry. 
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of  saving  his  fkmily  from  dMi«oe; 
at  all  events.  Monsieur  de  Ktengst, 
the  master  of  the  hone,  wm  per- 
mitted to  ffo  off  to  the  haron  und^ 
torbed,  and  break  to  him  the  intd- 
ligenoe  of  the  accusatioa  pending  oyer 
the  unfortunate  cheyalier. 

"  It  18  x>08sible  that  he  expected 
some  such  dreadful  catastrophe,  for, 
after  hearing  Hengst's  narrative  Taa 
the  latter  alterwa^  told  me),  ne 
only  said,  *  Heaven*8  will  be  done  I' 
for  some  time  refused  to  stir  a  step 
in  the    matter,  and   then  only  by 
the  solicitation  of  his  friend  was  in- 
duced   to    write   the   letter   which 
Maxime  de  Magny  received  at  our 
play-table. 

**  Whilst  he  was  there,  squandering 
the  princess's  money,  a  police  visit 
was  paid  to  his  apartments,  and  a 
hundred  proofs,  not  of  his  guilt  with 
lesnect  to  the  robbery,  but  of  his 
guilty  connexion  with  the  princess, 
were  discovered  there, — tokens  of  her 
giving,  passionate  letters  from  her, 
copies  of  his  own  correspondence  to 
his  young  friends  at  Paris, — all  of 
which   the  police  minister  perused, 
and  carefully  put  together  under  seal 
for  Ims  highness.  Prince  Victor.    I 
have  no  doubt  he  perused  them,  for, 
on  deliverinff  them  to  the  hereditary 
prince,   Geldem  said  that,  in  obe' 
dience  to  his  highnesses  orders^  he  had 
collected  the  chevalier's  papers,  but 
he  need  not  say  that,  on  his  honour, 
he  (Greldem)  hunself  had  never  ex- 
amined the  documents.    His  differ- 
ence with  M^sieurs  de  Macny  was 
known;    he    bqgKcd   his    highness 
to  employ  any  (^er  official  person 
in  the  judgment  of  the  accusation 
brought   against    the    young   che- 
valier, 

'I  AJl  these  things  were  going  on 
"whiJe  the  chevalier  was  at  play.  A 
"J^  of  luck— you  had  peat  luck  in 
those  days,  Monsieur  de  Balibari — 
y^?^  ^gam0t  hitn.  He  staid  and  lost 
"^  iSoo  ducats;  he  received  his 
J^^e's  note,  and,  such  was  the  in- 


staircase,  as  yon  were  upon  entering 
your  own  home. 

"  Even  when  he  came  in  under  the 
charge  of  the  soldiery  sent  to  arrest 
him,  the  old  ^^eneral,  who  was  wait- . 
ing,  was  overjoyed  to  see  him,  and 
flung  himself  mto  the  lad*8  arms,  and 
embraced  him,  it  was  said,  for  the 
first  time  these  many  years.  ^  He  is 
here,  gentlemen,*  he  sobbed  out, — 
*  thank  God  he  is  not  guilty  of  the 
robbery ! '  and  then  sank  back  in  a 
chair  in  a  burst  of  emotion,  painful, 
it  was  said  by  those  present,  4o  wit- 
ness on  the  part  of  a  man  so  brave, 
and  kno¥m  to  be  so  cold  and 
stem. 

"  *  Robbery  I '  said  the  young  man, 
^  I  swear  before  Heaven  I  am  guilty 
of  none!*  and  a  scene  of  lumost 
touching  reconciliation  was  passed 
between  them,  before  the  unhappy 
voung  man  was  led  from  the  guara- 
house  into  the  prison  which  he  was 
destined  never  to  quit. 

**  That  night  the  duke  looked  over 
the  papers  which  Geldem  had  brought 
to  him.  It  was  at  a  very  earlv  sta^e 
of  the  perusal,  no  doubt,  that  he 
gave  orders  for  your  arrest ;  for  you 
were  taken  at  midnight,  Maray  at 
ten  o*clock,  after  which  time  the  old 
Baron  de  Magny  had  seen  his  high- 
ness, protesting  of  his  grandson^s  in- 
nocence, and  the  prince  had  received 
him  most  graciously  and  kindly.  His 
highness  said  he  had  no  doubt  the 
young  man  was  innocent,  his  birth 
and  his  blood  rendered  such  a  crime 
impossible;  but  suspicion  was  too 
strong  against  him ;  he  was  known  to 
have  heen  that  day  closeted  with  the 
Jew ;  to  have  received  a  very  large 
sum  of  money  which  he  squandered 
at  play,  and  of  which  the  Hehrew 
had,  doubtless,  been  the  lender, — ^to 
have  despatched  his  servant  after 
him,  who  inquired  the  hour  of  the 
Jew's  departure,  lay  in  wait  for  him, 
and  rifled  him.  Suspicion  was  so 
strong  against  the  chevalier,  th^ 
common  justice  required  his  arrest, 
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release. 

**  Bat  in  the  moniiag,  before  day- 
break, the  prince,  who  bad  been 
reading  papen  all  nigbt,  wildJy  called 
to  the  page,  who  ilept  in  the  next 
room  across  the  door,  bade  him  get 
horses,  which  were  always  kept  in 
readiness  in  the  stables,  and,  flinginff 
a  parcel  of  letters  into  a  box,  told 
the  page  to  follow  him  on  boneback 
with  these.  The  yming  man  (Mon- 
sieur de  Weiesenbom)  told  this  to  a 
young"  lady  who  was  then  of  my 
nonsenold,  and  who  is  now  Madame 
de  Weiflsenbom,  and  a  mother  of  a 
score  of  children. 

^  The  page  described  that  never 
was  such  a  change  seen  as  in  his 
angnst  master  in  the  course  of  that 
single  night.  His  eyes  were  blood* 
sh(^  his  face  livid,  his  clothes  were 
hanging  looee  about  him,  and  he  who 
had  always  made  his  appearance  on 
parade  as  precisely  dressed  as  any 
Serjeant  of  his  troops^  might  have 
been  seen  galloping  through  the 
lonely  streets  at  early  dawn  without 
a  hat,  his  unpowdered  hair  streaming 
behind  him  like  a  madman. 

"•  The  page,  with  the  box  of  papers, 
clattered  after  his  master, — ^it  was  no 
easy  task  to  follow  him;  and  they 
rode  from  the  palace  to  the  town, 
and  through  it  to  the  general's  quar- 
ter. The  sentinels  at  the  door  were 
scared  at  the  strange  figure  that 
rushed  up  to  the  general's  gate,  and, 
not  knowing  him,  crossed  bayonets, 
and  refiised  him  admission.  *  Fools,* 
said  Weissenborn,  *■  it  is  the  prince  I  * 
And,  jangling  at  the  bell  as  if  for  an 
alarm  of  fire,  it  was  at  length  opoied 
by  the  porter,  and  his  highness  ran 
up  to  the  general's  bed-chamber,  fol- 
lowed by  the  page  with  the  box. 
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dowt  wfaieh  ^Wliifin  Wtos  wi&ihe 
alcove  where  the  bed  is.  The  door 
of  this  was  finind  by  M.  de  Weissen- 
born to  be  open,  aiul  tiie  yoong  nuu 
was  thus  enabled  to  hear  and  see 
every  thing  whidi  ooeuned  within 
the  apartment 

^  Tbegeneral,  nmewfaat  nervously, 
asked  what  was  the  reason  of  so  early 
a  visit  from  his  h%hness ;  to  which  tie 
prince  did  not  fcnr  awhile  replyf  &r^ 
ther  than  by  staring  at  him  lathcr 
wildly,  and  padng  np  and  down  the 
room. 

""  At  last,  he  said,  'Bme  is  the 
cause  I  *  dashinff  his  fist  on  the  box ; 
and,  as  he  had  forgotten  to  bring  the 
key  with  him,  he  went  to  the  door 
for  a  moment,  saying, '  Wetssenbom, 
perhiqpSyhasit;'  but,  seeing  over  the 
stove  one  of  the  general^s  eouiemts  de 
chassis  he  took  it  down,  and  said, 
'That  will  do,*  and  fell  to  work  to 
burst  the  red  trunk  open  with  the 
bLideoftheforest-knifo.  The  point 
broke,  and  he  gave  an  oath,  but  con- 
tinued haoffling  on  with  the  broken 
blade,  whkn  was  better  suited  to  his 
purpose  than  the  long,  pointed  knife, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  wrenching 
open  the  lid  of  the  chest. 

'« '  What  is  the  matter?*  said  he, 
laughing,  —  'Here*s  the  matter!  — 
Beiui  that  I — here's  more  matter, 
read  that  I — here's  more — no,  not 
that;  that's  somebody  else's  pic- 
ture,— but  here's  hers  I — Do  you 
know  that,  MagnyJP  — My  wife's— 
the  princess's! — Why  did  you  sad 
your  cursed  race  ever  come  out 
of  France,  to  plant  your  infernal 
wickedness  wherever  your  foot  f^ 
and  to  ruin  honest  Gkrman  hcnaes  f 
What  have  you  and  yours  ever  had 
from  my  family  but  confidence  and 
kindness?    We  gave  you  a  htxne 
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eqoaL  I  okqH  iiMet  that  dog  of  ft 
Frendiman,' — thst  pimp  from  Ver- 
sailles,— and  kill  him  as  if  he  had 
played  the  traitor  to  one  of  his  own 
degree.* 

^  ^  The  blood  of  Maximede  Magny/ 
said  the  old  aentleman,  proudly,  *  is 
as  good  as  tnat  of  any  prince  in 
iiniiisteiidom.* 

"•CanltakeitP*  cried  the  prince ; 
^  yon  know  I  can*t.    I  oan*t  have  the 
privilege  of  any  other  gentleman  of 
Btirope.     What  am  I  to  do  ?    Look 
here,  Magny;   I  was  wild  when  I 
came  here,  I  didn*t  know  what  to  do. 
You^ve  served  me  for  thirty  years, 
yonVe   saved  my  life  twice;   they 
are  all  knaves  and  harlots  about  my 
poor  old  father  here— no  honest  men 
or  women — you  are  the  only  one— i- 
you  saved  my  life ;  tell  me  what  am 
I   to   do  P*      Thus,  ih>m  insulting 
Monsieur  de  Magny,  the  poor,  dis- 
tracted prince  feU  to  supplicating  him, 
mnd,  at  last,  fidrly  flung  bimself  down, 
and  burst  out  in  an  agony  of  tears. 

"  Old  Maffny,  one  of  the  most 
rigid  and  com  of  men  on  common 
occasions,  when  he  saw  this  outbreak 
of  passion  on  the  prince's  nart,  be- 
came, as  my  informant  has  oescribed 
to  me,  as  much  afiected  as  his  master. 
The  old  man,  from  being  cold  and 
high,  suddenly  fell,  as  it  were,  into 
the  whimpering  querulousness  of  ex- 
treme old  age.  He  lost  all  sense  of 
dignity ;  he  went  down  on  his  knees, 
and  broke  out  into  all  sorts  of  wild, 
incoherent  attempts  at  consolation; 
so  much  80,  that  Weissenbom  said  he 
could  not  bear  to  look  at  the  scene, 
and  actually  turned  away  from  the 
contemplation  of  it. 

"  But  from  what  followed  in  a  few 
J**y«  We  may  guess  the  results  of  the 
^^^  interview.  The  prince,  when  he 
^'^e  away  from  the  conversation  with 
^'  old  servant,  forgot  his  fatal  box 

rr  lepers  and  sent  the  page  back  for 
'•Uem       Tn .w^»-««i  «»o  ^«  i»:«  v— . 


'  "^  But  it  is  not  known  that  it  was 
the  general  himself  who  took  his 
grandson  poison ;  it  was  said  even, 
that  he  shot  him  in  the  prison.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  case.  Qeneral 
de  Magny  carried  his  grandson  the 
draught  which  was  to  carry  him  out 
of  the  world,  represented  to  the 
wretched  vouUi  that  his  fate  was  in- 
evitable, that  it  would  be  public  and 
disgraceful  unless  he  chose  to  antici- 
pate the  punishment,  and  so  left  hinu 
But  it  was  not  of  his  own  accord,  and 
not  until  he  had  used  every  means  of 
escape,  as  you  shall  hear,  that  the 
unfortunate  being*s  li&  was  brought 
to  an  end. 

'*  As  for  the  General  de  Magny,  he 
quite  fell  into  imbecility  a  short  time 
after  his  nephew's  death,  and  my 
honoured  duWs  demise.  After  his 
highness  the  prince  married  the  Prin- 
cess Mary  of  F— ^  as  they  were 
walking  in  the  English  park  together 
they  once  met  old  Magny  riding  in 
the  sun  in  the  easy  chair,  in  which 
he  was  carried  commonly  abroad 
after  his  paralytic  fits.  ^  lliis  is  my 
wife,  Magny,*  said  the  prince,  affeo^ 
tionately,  taking  the  veteran*s  hand ; 
and  he  added,  turning  to  his  princess, 
*  General  de  Magny  saved  my  lifb 
durii^  the  Seven  Years'  War.* 

"'What,  you've  taken  her  back 
again P'  said  the  old  man.  'I  wish 
you'd  send  me  back  mv  poor  Max- 
ime.'  He  had  quite  forgotten  the 
death  of  the  poor  Princess  Amalia, 
and  the  prince  looking  very  dark  in- 
deed passed  away. 

"  And  now,"  said  Madame  de  li** 
liengarten,  "I  have  only  one  more 
gloomy  story  to  relate  ttt  vou— the 
death  of  the  Princess  AxosXia.   It  is 
even  more  horrible  tkvcoi  "O^j  ^a«  ^ 
h«3*  just  told  yonr       ^^^ 
preface  the  old   lady     ^^««»*^ 
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ny^s  liberation,  for  her  husband  wtm 
inexorable  and  caiued  the  chevalier^s 
prison  to  be  too  strictly  suarded  for 
eici^pe  to  be  possible.  She  offered 
the  state  jewels  in  pawn  to  the  court 
banker,  who  of  course  was  obliged  to 
decline  the  transaction.  She  fell 
down  on  her  knees,  it  is  said,  to  Gel- 
dem,  the  police  minister,  and  offered 
him  Heaven  knows  what  as  a  bribe. 
Finally  she  came  screaming  to  my 
poor  dear  duke,  who,  with  his  a^ 
diseases,  and  easy  habits,  was  qmte 
unfit  for  scenes  of  so  violent  a  na- 
ture, and  who,  in  consequence  of  the 
excitement  created  in  his  august  bo- 
som by  her  frantic  violence  and  grief^ 
had  a  fit  in  which  I  veiy  nigh  lost 
him.  That  his  dear  life  was  brought 
to  an  untimely  end  by  these  transac- 
tions I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt, 
for  the  Strasbourg  pie,  of  which  they 
said  he  died,  never,  I  am  sure,  could 
have  ii^ured  him,  but  for  the  injuiy 
which  his  dear  gentle  heart  received 
from  the  unusufll  occurrences  in  which 
he  was  forced  to  take  a  share. 

^*A11  her  hkhness's  movements 
were  carefblly,  though  not  ostensibly, 
watched  by  her  nusband  Prince 
Victor,  who,  waiting  uncm  his  august 
fiUher,  sternly  signifiea  to  him  that 
if  hu  hiffhness  (my  dvke)  should  dare 
to  aid  the  princess  in  ner  efforts  to 
release  Maffnv,  he.  Prince  Victor, 
would  pubucly  accuse  the  princess 
and  her  paramour  of  hiffh  treason, 
and  take  measures  with  uie  Diet  for 
removing  his  fiuher  from  the  throne 
as  incafndtated  to  reign.  Hence  in- 
terposition on  our  part  was  vain,  and 
Majrny  was  left  to  nis  &te. 

*^lt  came,  as  you  are  aware,  very 
suddenly.  Geldem,  police  minister, 
Hengst,  master  of  the  horse,  and  the 
colonel  of  the  prince's  guard,  waited 


one  officer  to  another,  weeping  and 
screaming  with  terror,  at  last  Snpe- 
rately  drank  off  the  potion,  and  wis 
a  corpse  in  a  few  minutes.  Thus 
ended  this  wretched  young  man. 

^  His  death  was  made  public  in  the 
Cowi  ChzetU  two  days  after  the 
paragraph   stating    that    Monsieur 

de  M ^  struck  with  renoone  for 

havinff  attempted  the  murder  of  the 
Jew,  nad  put  himself  to  death  by 
poison  in  prison,  and  a  waminff  was 
added  to  all  yt)ung  noblemen  of  the 
duchy  to  avdd  the  dreadfrd  sin  of 
gambling,  whidi  had  been  the  cause 
of  the  young  man's  ruin,  and  had 
brought  upon  the  grey  bain  of  one 
of  the  noblest  and  most  honourable 
of  the  servants  of  the  duke  irretriev- 
able sorrow. 

''The  ftmeral  was  conducted  with 
decent  privacy,  the  General  de  Maf - 
ny  attending  it.  The  carriage  of  the 
two  dukes  and  all  the  first  people  of 
the  court  made  their  calls  upon  the 
general  afterwards.  He  attended 
parade  as  usual  the  next  day  on  the 
Arsenal-Place,  and  Duke  Victor, 
who  had  been  inspecting  the  build- 
ing, came  out  of  it  leiming  on  the 
brave  old  warrior's  arm.  He  was 
particularly  gracious  to  the  old  man, 
and  told  his  officers  the  oft-repeated 
story  how   at   Bosbach,  when  the 

W contingent  served  with  the 

troops  of  the  unlucky  Soubise,  the 
general  had  thrown  nimaelf  in  the 
way  of  a  French  dra^n  who  was 
pressing  hard  upon  his  highness  in 
the  rout,  had  received  the  dIow  in- 
tended for  his  master  and  killed  the 
assailant.  And  he  alluded  to  the 
family  motto  of '  Magny  sans  tache,* 
and  sud,  'It  had  be^  always  so 
with  his  gdkukt  frigid  and  tutor  in 
arms.*    ^flus  speech  affected  all  ore- 
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screamed  and  fell  as  if  sinudc  dead, 
then  sat  up  wildly  and  raved  like  a 
mad  woman,  and  was  then  carried  to 
her  bed  where  her  physician  attended 
her,  and  where  sne  lay  of  a  brain- 
fever.  All  this  while  the  prince 
used  to  send  to  make  inquiries  con- 
cerning her,  and  from  his  ffiving  or- 
ders that  his  Castle  of  Schlangenfels 
should  be  prepared  and  f\imished,  I 
make  no  doubt  it  was  his  intention  to 
send  her  into  confinement  thither,  as 
had  been  done  with  the  unh^pv 
sister  of  his  Britannic  majesty  at  Zell. 

"  She  sent  repeatedly  to  demand 
an  interview  with  his  highness,  which 
the  latter  declined,  sayins  that  he 
would  conmiunicate  with  ner  high- 
ness when  her  health  was  sufficiently 
recovered.  To  one  of  her  passionate 
letters  he  sent  back  for  reply  a 
packet,  which  when  opened  was 
found  to  contain  the  emerald  that 
had  been  the  cause  round  which  all 
this  dark  intrigue  moved. 

*'*'  Her  highness  at  this  became  quite 
frantic,  vowed  in  the  nresence  of  all 
her  ladies  that  one  lock  of  her  dar- 
ling Maxime*s  hair  was  more  precious 
to  her  than  all  the  jewels  in  the  world ; 
rang  for  her  carriage  and  said  she 
womd  go  and  kiss  his  tomb;  pro- 
claimed the  murdered  martyr's  in- 
nocence and  called  down  the  punish- 
ment of  Heaven,  the  wrath  of  her 
£unily  upon  his  assasan.  The  prince 
on  hearing  these  speeches  (they  were 
all,  of  course,  regularly  brought  to 
him)  is  said  to  have  given  one  of  his 
dreadful  looks  (which  I  remember 
now)  and  to  have  said,  *  This  cannot 
last  much  longer.' 

'^All  that  day  and  the  next  the 
Princess  Amalia  passed  in  dictating 
the  most  passionate  letters  to  the 
pnpcQ  her  fiither,  to  the  kings  of 
^^^uice,  l^aples,  and  Spain,  her 
™^ii,  and  to  all  other  branches 
^'  ^er  ^unilyi  calling  up<m  them  in 
r^  '^U>0t  Incoherent  terms  to  protect 
^  Against  the  butcher  and  assassin 
!lf'  hiisband,  afwailing  his  person  in 


(her  highness  always  affectioned  per- 
sons of  that  nation),  who  had  the  Key 
of  her  cassette,  and  carried  every  one 
of  these  epistles  to  Geldem. 

"  With  the  exception  that  no  pub- 
lic receptions  were  held,  the  cere- 
mony of  the  princess's  establishment 
went  on  as  before.  Her  ladies  were 
allowed  to  wait  upon  her  and  perform 
their  usual  duties  about  her  person. 
The  only  men  admitted  were,  how- 
ever, her  servants,  her  physician  and 
chaplain,  and  one  day  when  she 
wished  to  go  into  the  garden  a  hey- 
duke,  who  kept  the  door,  intimated 
to  her  highness  that  the  prince's  or- 
ders were  that  she  should  keep  her 
apartments. 

"They  abut,  as  you  remember, 
upon  the  landingof  the  marble  stair- 
case of  Schloss  W y  the  entrance 

to  Prince  Victor's  suite  of  rooms  be- 
ing opposite  the  princess's  on  the 
same  landing.  This  space  is  laiKe, 
filled  with  sofas  and  benches,  and  the 
gentlemen  and  officers  who  waited 
upon  the  duke  used  to  make  a  sort 
of  ante-chamber  of  the  landing- 
place,  and  pay  their  court  to  his 
nighness  there  as  he  passed  out  at 
eleven  o'clock  to  parade.  At  such  a 
time  the  heydukes  within  the  prin- 
cess's suite  of  rooms  used  to  turn 
out  with  their  halberts  and  present 
to  Prince  Victor,  the  same  ceremony 
being  performed  on  his  own  side, 
when  pages  came  out  and  announced 
the  approach  of  his  highness.  The 
pages  used  to  come  out  and  say, 
'IjQe  prince,  gentlemen  I'  and  the 
drums  beat  in  tne  hall,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen rose  who  were  waiting  on  the 
benches  that  ran  along  the  balus- 
trade. 

"  As  if  iate  impelled  her  to  her 
death,  one  day  the  princess,  as  her 
generals  turned  out,  and  she  was 
aware  that  the  prince  was  standing, 
as  was  his  wont,  on  the  landin)^  con' 
versmg  writh  his  gentiemen  (m  the 
old  days  he  used  to  cross  to   the 
prinoesB*8  apartment   and   kiss    ner 
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preienoe  of  Dnke  Victor,  who  wu 
talking  ai  utual  on  the  landing,  and, 
placing  herself  between  him  and  the 
stair,  began  apoetrophiBing  him  with 
frantic  vehemence : — 

^^  *  Take  notice,  gentlemen  I*  she 
■creamed  out,  '  that  thii  man  is  a 
murderer  and  a  liar;  that  he  lays 
plots  for  honourable  gentlemen,  and 
kills  them  in  prison  I  Take  notice, 
that  I  too  am  in  prison,  and  fear  the 
same  fate;  the  same  butcher  who 
killed  Maxime  de  Magny  may,  any 
night,  put  the  knife  to  my  own  throat. 
I  appeal  to  you  and  to  all  the  kings 
of  Europe,  my  royal  kinsmen.  I 
demand  to  be  set  free  from  this  t3rrant 
and  villain,  this  liar  and  traitor  I  I 
adjure  you  all  as  gentlemen  of  honour 
to  carry  these  letters  to  my  relatives 
and  sa^  from  whom  you  had  them  I* 
and  with  this  the  unhappy  lady  be« 
aan  scattering  letters  about  among 
the  astonished  crowd. 

^^  *  Let  no  man  Hoop  /*  cried  the 
prince,  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  '  Ma- 
dame de  Gleim,  ^ou  should  have 
watched  your  patient  better.  Call 
the  princess's  phiysicians:  her  high* 
ness's  brfun  is  affected.  Grentlemen, 
have  the  goodness  to  retire.*  And 
the  prince  stood  on  the  landing  as  the 
^ntlemen  went  down  the  stair,  say* 
ing  fiercely  to  the  guard,  *  Soldiery 
if  she  moves,  strike  with  your  hal- 
bertl'  on  which  the  man  brought  the 
point  of  his  weapon  to  the  pnnces8*s 
breast;  and  the  lady,  frightened, 
shrank  back  and  re-entered  her 
apartments.  ^  Now,  Monsieur  de 
Weissenbom,*  said  the  prince,  *  pick 
up  all  those  papers ;'  and  the  prince 
went  into  his  own  apartments,  pre* 
ceded  by  his  pages,  and  never  qmtted 
them  until  he  had  seen  every  one  of 
the  papers  burnt. 

"The  next  day  the  Cotirt  Gazette 


^y^^^^i^^A   >   u..ii^«:. 


pmyert  of  the  fidtl^ul  aaked  lor  a 
person  m  extremis,  A  Gazette  ap* 
peared  in  the  morning  edged  wih 
black,  and  stating  that  the  High  and 
Mightv  Princess  Amalia  Maria  Fer* 
dinanda,  consort  of  His  Serene  High- 
ness Victor  Louis  Emanuel,  Here- 
ditary Prince  of  W ,  had  died  in 

the  evening  of  the  34th  of  January, 
1769. 

"  But  do  you  know  how  Ae  died, 
sir?  That,  too,  is  a  dreadful  mystery. 
Weissenbom,  the  page,  was  oon- 
oemed  in  this  dark  tragedy ;  and  the 
secret  was  so  dreadfm  ttmt  never, 
believe  me,  till  Prince  Victoria  death 
did  I  reveal  it. 

"  After  the  &tal  e«c2a»clre  which  the 
princess  had  made,  the  prinee'sent 
for  Weissenbom,  and,  binding  him 
by  the  most  solemn  adjucatioii  to 
secrecy  (he  only  broke  it  to  his  wife 
many  years  after ;  indeed  there  is  no 
secret  in  the  world  that  women  can- 
not know  if  they  will),  despatdied 
him  on  the  fbllowing  myst^ious 
commission. 

"  ^  There  lives,!  said  his  highness, 
'on  the  Eehl  side  of  the  river  opposite 
to  Strasbourg,  a  man  whose  residence 
you  will  easily  find  out  from  lus 
name,  which  is  Monsieur  de  Siras' 
hovrg.  You  wiU  make  your  inquiries 
concerning  him  quietly  and  without 
occasioning  any  remark ;  perhaps 
you  had  better  go  into  Strasbourg 
for  the  purpose,  where  the  person  is 
quite  well  known.  You  will  take 
with  you  any  comrade  on  whom  you 
can  perfectly  rely ;  the  lives  of  both, 
remember,  aepend  on  your  Becrecy. 
You  will  find  out  some  period  when 
Monsieur  de  Strasbourg  is  alone,  or 
only  in  company  d  the  domestic 
who  lives  witn  him  (I  myself  visited 
the  man  by  accident  on  my  return 
from  Paris  five  years  since,  and  h^ioe 
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ing  him  with  death  if  he  discover 
himself  or  cry  out.  You  will  lodge 
him  in  the  old  Owl  Tower  here, 
where  a  room  shall  he  prepared  for 
him  ;  and  his  work  heiug  done,  you 
will  restore  him  to  his  home  in  the 
same  speed  and  secrec^r  with  which 
you  brought  him  from  it.* 

^^  Such  were  the  mysterious  orders 
Prince  Victor  cave  his  pagje;  and 
"Weissenbom,  selecting  for  his  com- 
rade in  the  expedition  Lieutenant 
Bartenstein,  set  out  on  lus  strange 
journey. 

^<  All  this  while  the  palace  was 
hushed  as  if  in  mourning,  the  bulletins 
in  the  Court  Gazette  appeared  an- 
nouncing the  continuance  of  the 
Princess^  malady;  and  though  she 
had  but  few  attendants,  strange  and 
circumstantial  stories  were  told  re- 
garding the  progress  of  her  com- 
plaint. She  was  quite  wild.  She  had 
tried  to  kill  herself.  She  had  fancied 
herself  to  be  I  don't  know  how  many 
different  characters.  Expresses  were 
sent  to  her  family  informing  them  of 
her  state,  and  couriers  despatched 
publicly  to  Vienna  and  Paris  to  po- 
cure  the  attendance  of  physicians 
skilled  in  treating  diseases  of  the 
brain.  That  pretended  anxiety  was 
all  a  feint,  it  was  never  intendea  that 
the  princess  should  recover. 

"The  day  on  which  Weissenborh 
and  Bfu:ten8tein  returned  from  their 
expedition,  it  was  announced  that  her 
highness  the  princess  was  much  worse, 
that  night  tiie  report  through  the 
town  was  that  she  was  at  the  agony, 
and  that  night  the  unfortimate  crea- 
ture was  endeavouring  to  make  her 
escape. 

"  She  had  unlimited  confidence  in 
the  French  chamber-woman  who  at- 
tended her,  and  between  her  and  this 
woman  tbevhn  of  escape  was  ar- 
ranged. The  princess  took  her 
jewels  in  a  casket ;  a  private  door, 
opening  from  one  of  her  rooms  and 


tion.  The  passages  wouud  throu«fh 
the  walls  of  the  modem  part  of  tuQ 
palaces  and  abutted  in  effect  at  the 
old  Owl  Tower,  as  it  was  called,  on 
the  outer  wall ;  the  tower  was  pulled 
down  afterwards,  and  for  good  rea- 
son, 

'I  At  a  certain  place  the  candle> 
which  the  chamber-woman  was  car- 
rying, went  out;  and  the  prmcess 
would  have  screamed  with  terror, 
but  her  hand  was  seixed,  and  a  voice 
cried, '  Hush  !*  and  the  next  minute 
a  man  in  a  mask  (it  was  the  duke 
hunself )  rushed  forward,  ragged  her 
vrith  a  handkerchief,  her  lumds  and 
legs  were  bound,  and  she  was  carried 
swooning  with  terror  into  a  vaulted 
room,  where  she  was  placed  by  a 
person  there  waiting,  ana  tied  in  an 
arm-chair.  The  same  mask  who  had 
gagged  her,  came  and  bared  her  neck 
and  said,  *  It  had  best  be  done  now 
she  has  fainted.* 

"  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  as 
well ;  for  though  she  recovered  from 
her  swoon,  and  her  confessor,  who 
was  present,  came  forward  and  en- 
deavoured to  prepare  her  for  the  ^ 
awful  deed  which  was  about  to  be 
done  upon  her,  and  for  the  state  into 
which  she  vmB  about  to  enter ;  when 
she  came  to  herself  it  was  only  to 
scream  like  a  maniac,  to  curse  the  j 
duke  as  a  batcher  and  tyrant,  and 
to  call  upon  Magny,  her  dear  Magny. 

**At  this  the    duke    said,    quite 
calmly,  'May  God  have  mercy  on 
her  sinful  soul !'    He,  the  confessor, 
and  Geldem,  who  were  present,  went 
down  on  their  knees-,  and,  ^   r^^ 
highness  dropped  his  hwxdVeTc\i\e\, 
Weissenbom  felldowii  ^^  ^^J^^'^^^'^S^ 
fit,  while  Morudevr    ^.  ^^^ZS^^ 
takmg  the  back  hai^-^^  4^^^ 
separated    the     %Vri^^^|^Ue,  ^VdI^^ 
Amaha  from    th^  t»*lf^\«N^  meTc^ 
body.       May     H^^^^^    t 
upon  her  soul  |*»       VjOQfilC 
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and  all  my  hopes  of  the  Conntess  Ida 
were  thus  at  an  end. 

When  Dnke  Victor  came  to  the 
throne,  which  he  did  when  six  months 
after  apopkzy  carried  off  the  old  sore- 
reign  his  &ther,  all  the  good  old  usages 
of  W were  given  np, — ^play  for- 
bidden ;  the  opera  and  ballet  sent  to 
the  right-about;  and  the  regiments 
which  the  old  duke  had  sold  recalled 
from  their  foreign  service ;  with  them 
came  m^  countess's  b^;garly  cousin, 
the  ensign,  and  he  married  her.  I 
don*t  know  whether  they  were  happ j 
or  not  It  is  certain  that  a  woman 
of  such  a  poor  spirit  did  not  merit 
any  very  high  degree  of  pleasure. 


The  now  reinung  Duke  of  W — 
himself  married  fyta  years  after  his 
first  wife's  demise;  and  GelderHf 
though  no  longer  police  -  minister, 
bmlt  the  ffwid  nouse  of  which  Ma- 
dame de  Liliengarten  spoke.  What 
became  of  the  minor  actors  in  the 

e  tragedy,  who  knows?  Only 
deur  de  Strasbourg  was  restored 
to  his  duties.  Of  the  rat,— the  Jew, 
the  chamber  -  woman,  the  spy  on 
Magny,  I  know  nothing.  Those 
sharp  tools  with  which  great  peoi^ 
cut  out  their  enterprise,  are  geoermj 
broken  in  the  usinf ;  nor  did  I  eyer 
hear  that  their  employers  had  much 
rc^gard  for  them  in  their  ruin. 


TH£  POET  S  LIF£« 


Thb  poet*s  loveliest  thoughts  can  ne*er  be  told, 

A  chain  of  silence  they  must  ever  wear, 
like  prisoned  eagles,  punng  to  unfold 

Their  wings,  and  cleave  the  boundless  upper  air 
Unspoken,  <»ged  within  one  lonely  breast. 
No  stranger's  eye  can  see  their  feverish  unrest 

Yet  *twere  a  cold  and  narrow  thought  of  ours 
To  mourn  that  restlessness,  or  fondly  deem 

Our  poor  half- wisdom  meet  to  judse  of  powers 
That  through  the  mists  of  earth  out  cumly  beam. 

Like  stars  that  'mid  the  clouds  pale  glances  throw. 

To  cheer  the  way-worn  hearts  tnat  watch  them  from  below. 

The  poet  hath  his  ffrief ;  he  cannot  speak 

The  unearthly  glory  of  his  vision,  save 
In  broken  tones  of  song,  as  wild  and  weak 

As  dying  murmurs  of  a  summer  wave, 
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And  there  he  d\ 
Look  ddwn  oi 

The  moan  of  cai 
In  spells  of  jK 

The  very  waves 

Seem  hushed,  as 

Andyet  the  um 
Whose  treach 

Hath  still  its  dai 
And  pain  ma] 

Change  they  ms 

Thank  GodI  th 

The  stonn  may 
May  break  th 

Its  louder  voice 
Its  rage  alone 

But  then  must  c 

And  earth  is  bei 

Then  from  that 
Unwonted  fira 

Till  they  who  cl 
Feel  strange  ( 

Such  tears  as  ha 

Than  the  imqui 

Oh!  who, becai 
O'er  that  fair 

Who  from  the  j 
In  dread  lest 

Fear  not  for  hin 

His  heaven-imp 

He  may  have  ca 
And  grief  we 

Fear  not  for  hii 
New  springs  < 

His  life  is  more 

Even  on  this  du 
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VAGARIES  OF  LEJTTIV-TIDE — LORD  ELLBVBOHOUOH,  AVD 
LORD  ASHLEY. 


In  the  month  of  April  last  we  took 
the  liberty  of  placing  a  judgment 
upon  record,  that  a  more  unfit  man 
than  Lord  Ellenhorough  to  preside 
over  the  destinies  of  British  India 
never  filled  the  high  office  of  go- 
vernor-general. We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  frankness  with  which 
this  opinion  was  avowed  lost  us  for  a 
moment  the  good- will  of  some  of  our 
many  readers.  It  appeared  to  them 
that  we  were  going  out  of  our  way 
to  assist  the  enemy.  We  were  ac- 
cused of  coquetting  too  much  with 
Whigs  and  Libends,  and  of  giving 
a  lukewarm  support  to  her  IViajesty's 
Conservative  cabinet.  The  success, 
also,  which  had  attended  the  whole 
of  his  lordship*s  measures  was  cast  in 
our  teeth  as  proof  positive  of  the 
wisdom  of  these  measures;  and  it 
was  further  added,-  that  we  were 
judging  harshly  of  him,  and  setting 
ourselves  in  a  false  Ikht  before  the 
world.  All  ^hete  rebukes  we  re- 
ceived patiently,  well  knowiiiff  that 
the  hour  could  not  be  very  distant 
which  should  satisfy  the  most  in- 
credulous of  our  accusers  that  we 
were  not  so  far  out  in  our  specula- 
tions as  they  imagined.  The  hour 
to  which  we  then  looked  forward 
has  come,  sooner,  it  must  he  eonfessc 
ed,  than  we  had  anticipated.  The 
Court  of  Directors,  unable  to  en- 
dure any '.  bnger  the  vagaries  of 
their  governor-general,  have  taken 
a  step,  unprecedented,  w^  believe,  in 
the  annals  of  history.  They  have 
recalled  him  in  the  very  midst  of  his 
career  of  triumph,  and  nominated  on 


charter  insures  to  them,  and  pe- 
remptorily and  summarily  deter- 
mined tnat  Lord  Ellenborougb 
should  cease  to  be  their  servant 
As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  are 
humbly  of  opinion  that  this  fact  is 
enough  in  itself  to  vindicate  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  opinion  which  we 
delivered  iust  two  noo&ths  ago. 
Whether  tne  Court  of  Directors 
have  done  well  or  ill  in  the  business 
is  i^uite  a  different  question.  Bat 
this  much  we  think  can  hardly  be 
denied,  that  no  man«  be  his  quahfiea- 
tions  In  other  respects  what  they  may, 
ivho  by  his  manner,  or  in  his  con- 
duct, or  by  both,  renders  himself  so 
distasteful  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
as  that,  rather  than  submit  to  him, 
they  will  dare  all  consequences, 
and  at  ^  moment's  notice  displace 
him,  is  not,  nor  ever  was,  nor  ever 
could  have  been,  fit  for  the  situatKm 
which  Lord  Ellenborougfa  lately  held. 
We  think,  then,  that  our  reprovers 
*«yea,  even  the  meet  s^ously 
ministerial  of  them  all — will  now 

gerceive  that  we  meant  no  harm  to 
ir  Robert  Feel*8  cabinet  when  we 
lamented  that  it  had  given  such  a 
head  as  Lord  £llenb(nrou^h  to  the 
local  government  of  India.  And 
probably  they  wfll  see  thb  matter 
more  dearly  when  we  have  declared, 
as  we  now  do  in  all  sincerity,  that 
we  both  regret  and  condemn  the 
precipitation  with  which  the  Court 
of  Directors  has  removed  him.  Let 
us  explain  ourselves,  lest  through  in- 
advertence either  on  our  own  party,  or 
on  theirs,  we  a^niin  incur  the  ceosurc 
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00  often  «8  they  ihall  make  up  their 
minds  to  do  so.  Eyeir  tince  the 
crown,  through  the  instmmentality 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  hegan  to 
take  a  direct  part  in  the  manage*- 
ment  of  India,  this  right  has  been 
churned  hy  the  Directors;  and  at  the 
last  renewal  of  the  charter  it  was 
conq^icuoujdjT,  ahnoet  ostentatiously, 
provided  for*  Some  of  our  readers 
will  probably  recollect  under  what 
icircumstances  so  important  a  privir 
lege  was  secured  to  the  Courts  but, 
SM  we  write  fi>r  the  instruction,  not 
of  such  a»  are  already  familiar  with 
Indian  politic  but  rather  for  the 
benefit  of  those  to  whom  the  subject 
IS  strange,  we  think  it  best  to  pre&ce 
what  we  have  got  to  say  with  a  ^- 
neral  view  of  the  negotiations  which 
pnecedfid  and  led  the  way  to  the  last 
aettlement  between  the  Company,  Ba 
a  privil^ed  body,  and  the  unperial 
^vemment. 

The  first  blow  at  the  Compan/s 
€zdttsivenes8  was  struck  in  1813, 
when  the  trade  with  India,  hereto- 
fore strictly  their  own,  was  thrown 
open,  and  there  wjas  left  to  them 
only  the  internal  management  of  the 
country,  the  revenues  arising  out  of 
territorial  possession,  and  a  mono- 
poly a(  the  tea-trade,  or  rather  of  the 
general  trade,  with  China.  A  reso- 
lute stand  was  made  by  the  prpprie- 
tcNTs  of  East  India  stock  luxd  their 
firiends  and  representatiyes  agiunst 
this  arrangement*  Terzible  conse- 
quenees  were  spoken  of  as  about  to 
eJBSue  from  the  indiscriminate  inter- 
course whldi  would  henceforth  take 
place  between  riotous  Brkish  seamen 
and  a  people  sensitive  to  the  last  de- 
mse  of  outrage  offered  to  their  pre- 
Judicea  Bjut  the  voices  of  Liverpool, 
BiTsto^  Glasgow,  and  oth.er  manu- 
facturitig  town^  prevailed  over  that 


gpeet  to  the  endaaTOurs  of  Christian 
missionaries  to  convert  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  Lidia  proved  to  be  a 
more  important  market  to  the  home 
manufacturer  than  the  most  san^pine 
could  have  ventured  to  anticipate. 
British  skill  and  cental,  making  free 
use  of  machinery,  soon  outstnpped 
the  manual  industry  of  the  natives. 
Even  the  eottons  and  silk  jpieces 
woven  at  home  came  to  be  pre&rred 
ene  long  at  Calcutta  to  the  same  arti- 
cles brought  down  from  Bauf^lepoor 
and  the  bunderabunds ;  and,  m  pro^ 
portion  as  the  mill-owners  of  Lan- 
cashire grew  rioh,  th|  nsiive  weavers 
became  poor.  To  such  an  exl^t, 
indeed,  was  this  industrial  revolution 
carried,  that  the  attention  of  pariia- 
ment  was  repeatedly  called  to  it,  and 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  particular, 
mon^  than  once  took  notice  of  it  in  a 
way  which  marked  their  lordship* 
sense  of  the  extreme  hardship  of  the 
case,  as  far  as  the  poor  Ryots  wece 
affected  by  it. 

**The  cbief  manufactiirefl  of  lodia/' 
flays  Hm  report  from  the  couunkuo  «f 
1630,  '*  having  been  8U|>pi«nlBd  toagieat 
ezlent  \>f  th»  maou&eUiree  of  Eaglaa^, 
90i  o«ly  in  tke  majkot  of  tbifl  CMinOy, 
boi  in  that  »i  India  imU,  H  Us  bacow/e 
an  object  of  tbe  deepest  interest  to  im- 
prove  the  productions  of  the  aoiL  Tfeo 
conunitteo,  therefore,  instituted  a  W  in- 
quiiy  into  the  quality  ^f  the  ^raw)  silk 
and  of  the  cotton  of  lodia,  and  ioto  the 
measures  which  might  be  adopted  for 
their  improvement.  Tbej  likewise  made 
in^niiies  as  to  augar,  tobacco,  and  od»er 
arddea  oi  Indian  prodnce.^ 

Besides  throwing  open  the  trade 
with  India    to   Enghsh  mercJiant» 
generally  (for  the  clauses  detenmu- 
ing  the  amount  of  tonnage  reqtwred 
in  each  ship,  and  giving  the  power 
of  license  to  the  Directors,  caa  scarcely 
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merce  or  from  territory;  for  over 
tJbe  appropriation  of  the  territorial  re- 
venues, 88  well  as  over  such  surplus 
ooDimercial  profits  as  might  accrue 
after  a  strict  observance  of  the  ap- 
propriation clauses,  the  Board  of 
t)ontrol  was  henceforth  to  exercise  a 
general  authority.  Moreover,  to  the 
Bourd  was  assigned  a  general  con- 
trol over  the  Company's  civil  coUeg^e 
at  Haylebury  and  its  military  semi- 
nary at  Adoisoombe.  But  the  en- 
actments with  which  we  are  chiefly 
concerned  are  those  which  had  refe- 
rence as  well  to  the  appointment  as 
to  the  recall  ci  the  gieat  officers  of 
state  in  India  itself;  and  these  were 
as  follows. 

By  the  bill  of  1784  it  was  settled 
that,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  ^vemor-general,  or  of 
governor  of  either  of  the  subordinate 

E residencies,  or  of  commander-in-chief 
1  any  of  the  three,  the  Court  of 
Directors  should  proceed  to  fill  up 
the  same  without  any  reference  either 
to  the  Board  of  CJontrol  or  to  the 
sovereign.  Neither  were  they  re- 
stricted in  their  selection  to  the  co- 
venanted servants  of  the  Company, 
for  whom  exclusively  all  minor  ap- 
pointments were  reserved.  They 
miffht  choose  out  of  the  whole  range 
of  the  king's  subjects.  But  then  they 
must  supply  the  vacancy  with- 
in a  space  of  two  months  after 
the  notification  of  its  occurrence 
should  have  been  received  by  the 
Court,  otherwise  the  right  to  appoint 
lapsed  to  the  crown,  and  the  parties 
so  appointed  could  be  recalled  only 
by  an  order  under  the  si^-manual. 
In  all  other  cases,  the  Directors,  as 
they  conferred  office  on  individuals 
chosen  by  themselves,  so  they  re- 
served a  power  of  resuming  it  again 


heartily  with  the  Board  of  Control,  it 
took  a  place  in  the  established  insti- 
tutions of  the  countiYf  anomalous, 
without  doubt,  yet  in  the  highest  de- 
gree both  important  and  dignified. 

The  act  of  1784  renewed  the  Com- 
puiy's  charter  for  thirty  yean.  Tbe 
new  constitution  given  to  the  Courts 
was  found,  upon  the  whole,  to  an- 
swer its  purpose  admirably;  fiur 
when,  in  1813,  attacks  were  made 
upon  the  commercial  uKMiopoly  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  proprietan, 
not  a  voice  was  raised  to  demand  Uie 
overthrow  of  their  political  power. 
This  much  of  change  did,  indeed,  oc- 
cur, that  appointments  by  the  di- 
rectors to  the  offices  of  govemor- 
^neral,  of  governor  and  command^- 
m-chief,  were  made  subject  to  the 
crown's  a|)proval, — a  wise  arrange- 
ment, considering  the  prodioous  ex- 
tension which  mid  taken  place,  and 
promised  day  by  day  to  ^  on,  in  the 
umits  of  the  Indian  empire.  But  the 
power  of  recall  was  not  even  alluded 
to ;  it  remained,  as  the  law  of  1784 
had  settled  it,  altogether  with  the 
Court  of  Directors.  It  was  felt  to  be 
the  only  check  which  the  Court 
could  exercise  over  men  avowedly, 
indeed,  their  servants,  but  in  point  of 
fact  almost  entirely  independent  of 
them ;  whose  proceedings  they  could 
not  watch,  who  were  separated  from 
them  by  the  distance  of  mdf  the  globe, 
and  who,  if  not  dependent  on  their 
good  pleasure  for  the  retention  of  the 
power  that  was  committed  to  them, 
might  involve  the  Company's  affidrs 
in  irretrievable  confhsion,  ere  otha" 
means  could  be  adopted  of  getting 
rid  of  them. 

So  passed  seventeen  out  of  the 
twenty  years,  for  which  in  1813  a 
renewal  of  the  charter  was  flrantod. 
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should  be  deemed  politic  to  continue 
any   longer   tiiiat   which   Napoleon 
nsed  to  condemn  as  the  moet  absurd 
of  all  conceivable  anomalies.     No 
doubt,  when  the  Whigs  acceded  to 
office,  a  damour  against  monopoly  in 
every  shape  was  rused.    The  Whk;s 
came  into  power  upon  the  wings  ofa 
moral  ^duriwind,  which  threatened 
at  one  time  to  reduce  society  to  its 
dements.    And  it  can  littie  surprise 
us  to  find  that  they  who,  without  a 
acmple,  laid  violent  hands  upon  al- 
most all  the  time-honoured  institu- 
tions of  the  country  should  have  se- 
riously meditated  a   revolution  in 
Indian  politics  likewise.    But,  when 
the  subject   came   to  be  maturely 
conaideied,  even  the  Whigs  saw  that 
the  assumption  by  the  crown  of  the 
power    and    patronage    heretofore 
wielded  by  the  Coaxi  of  Directors 
would  lead   to   consequences  more 
grave  than  they  had  courage  to  face, 
and  probably  more  dangerous  than 
they  nad  strength  to  cope  with  and 
overcome.    Then,  after  a  good  deal 
of  skirmishing,  and  a  not  very  candid 
endeavour  to  convict  the  dompany 
of  wilful  mystification  in  the  manner 
of  keeping  their  accounts.  Earl  Grey*s 
cabinet,  on  the  12th  of  February, 
1833,  made,  through  the  president  of 
the    Board    of  Control,   then    the 
Bight  Hon.  Charles  Grant,  now  Lord 
Glenelg,  a   communication   to   the 
Court  of  Directors,  from  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : — 

''  Notwithstanding  too  much  past  de- 
fect and  error,  and  in  spite  of  much 
remaining  imperfection,  the  political  ad« 
ministninon  of  India,  through  the  Com. 
pany,  had  secured  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country  so  considerable  a  measure  of 
^^  adrsQtages  which  it  was  the  proper 
°^^ect  of  a  goremment  to  confer,  and 
^^^cedao  maob  sosceptibility  of  receiy- 
^.  kiprawement,  suggested  by  ex- 
P^'^V  •z^d  reflection*  that  they  (the 
g  T'lliiiioat)  would  not  be  justified  in 


mittance,  and  also  supplied  the  deficiency 
of  revenue. 

*'With  respect  to  the  compelling  of 
India  to  answer  all  the  just  demands  on 
her  exchequer,  no  rational  doubt  could 
exist.  A  rerenue  which,  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  had  been  steadily  pro- 
gpnessiTe— which,  estimated  according  to 
parliamentary  rates  of  exchange,  had  now 
reached  the  annual  amount  of  twenty  .two 
miUions,  and  which  promised  still  to  in- 
crease ',  a  territory  almost  unlimited  in 
extent ;  a  soil  rich  and  fertile,  and  suited 
to  every  kind  of  produce ;  gntX  resources 
not  yet  explored;  a  people,  generally 
speaking,  patient,  frugal,  laborious,  im- 
proving, and  evincing  bodi  desire  and  ca- 
pacity of  further  improvement,—  these  he 
thought  were  sufficient  pledges  that  our 
treasury  in  the  East,  under  wise  manage- 
ment, would  be  more  than  adequate  to 
meet  the  current  expenditure." 

The  blow  now  struck  was  at  the 
Company's    China  trade,  the    only 
branch  of  commerce  which  was  r^dly 
valuable ;  and  it  took  effect,  as  all  the 
world   knows,    leading   directiy   to 
squabbles  with   the   authorities    at 
Canton,  and  ending  in  a  war,  of  which 
we  have  not  yet  seen  the  results. 
There  accompuiied  this  serious  in- 
novation other  and  not  unimportant 
changes,  such  as  the  establishment  of 
a  right  in  every  British  subject  to  set- 
tle, at  his  own  pleasure,  m  British 
Lidia ;  and  the  removal  of  all  licens- 
ing power  over  ships  engaged  in  the 
Indian  trade.  Preparations  were  like- 
wise  made    for   that  which   must, 
doubtless,  come  at  Aast,  namely,  the 
extinction  of  the  poWtical  auOioxity  ot 
the  Directors,  axv(V\^  ^^^^^^w, 

jnstice  be  done  ^.^^^'t^^^V^ 
Whig  Koven%^^^l^^v\.\..  X3-^ 
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«H  proponop  to  disturb  the  .yilem      *l>at  *He  i^|»>!;^^o^'S*^^V  "i 


imdertalnng  to  tdMniBtor  the  tanitomi 
government  for  a  further  term,  then  the 
adrtncement  of  the  hsppmeM  and  pto- 
K»eri^r  of  our  natire  inbjeota ;  and  that, 
ir  paruaiDeiit,  in  ita  wiadoni,  ahooVl  con- 
aider,  M  bis  Bu^tj'a  miniatem  have  de- 
dared,  that  that  great  object  om  be  beat 
promoted  by  eontiniiing  the  adouniatra^ 
tion  hi  the  hands  of  the  Company,  bar- 
ing, throogh  the  Court  of  Directors, 
■Qggested,  as  it  waa  their  dat;f  to  do,  the 
difficelties  and  dangers,  politieal  as  weH 
as  financial,  which  beoet  the  disaohntion 
of  the  oonnezion  betireen  the  territoiial 
and  commerdml  branches  of  titeir  afiairs, 
they  will  not  shrink  from  the  nndertak- 
ing,  eren  at  the  sacrifices  required,  pro* 
Tided  that  powers  be  reserved  to  eiwUe 
the  Company  eificientty  to  administer  the 
government,  and  that  their  peemdary 
ri^ts  and  daims  be  adjusted  upon  the 
principle  of  fair  and  libenl  oomptomiae* 

"  That  the  Company,  however,  looking 
to  the  present  and  prospective  state  of 
the  Indian  finances,  to  ^  aid  which  the 
territory  derives  from  the  trade,  and  to 
the  probable  diificuhy  of  eflecting  remit- 
tances torn  India  under  tiie  piopoaod 
system,  are  of  eptnion,  that  it  is  not 
reasonable  that  *  the  Company'a  aaaets, 
commercial  and  territorial,  with  all  their 
possessions  and  .rights,  shall  be  assigned 
to  the  crown,  on  behalf  of  the  territorial 
revenue  of  India,'  in  exchange,  as  pro- 
posed, by  his  majesty's  ministers,  for  an 
annuity  of  ten  and  a  half  per  cent  for 
forty  years,  payable  in  England  out  of 
the  temtorial  revenues,  and  redeemable 
«t  the  end  of  that  period  at  the  rate  of 
100/.  for  efury  Si.  JU.  of  aoBuity,  except 
OB  ^e  feUowing  oondilious : — 

"  First,  that  the  sum  to  be  set  afsrt 
lor  a  guarantee  fand  be  extended  to  ^ach 
an  amount  at,  upon  reasonable  calculation, 
will  be  suffident,  with  the  accumulations 
.during  for^ years, to  redeem  the  annuity 
at  the  expiration  of  that  term  ;  and,  in  the 
event  of  India  failing  in  any  one  year  to 
remit  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  dividend, 
tiie  deficiency  shall  be  supplied  out  of 
the  guarantee  fimd;  any  suma  wbidi 
may  be  taken  ont  of  thut  Amd,  being 
made  good  to  the  fund  by  eubaequent 
pemittanoes  from  India. 

'<SeooudJy,thattheCoinpaiiy,«r«rv»itfg 
the  tatM  pMosrs  at  they  new  possess  under 
their  charter,  shall  continue  to  administer 


their  nndonbted  rkht  to  trade,  which  it 
is  now  propoeed  by  her  majeaty'smiDistecs 
should  be  in  abeyance. 

'*  Thirdly,  that  daring  the  period  of 
the  Company's  adnnnistration  of  the  ter- 
ritorial government,  all  measures,  in- 
volving direct  or  contingent  expenditure, 
diall  originate  with  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, snd  l>e  subject  as  «t  proaoat  to  the 
control  of  the  Board  of  CommiesioBera, 
under  ^Lb  restrictions  of  the  oxietlBg 
kw ;  and,  further,  that  suficient  powen 
be  reserved  to  the  Company  to  <dMek,  by 
a  system  of  pahlidty  to  both  hoossa  of 
parliament,  or  by  soaae  other  means, 
any  acts  of  the  Board  which  m^  sppcv 
to  the  Court  of  Dheetors  to  be  uneooati. 
tutional,  to  militate  against  the  prindplee 
of  good  government,  to  interfere  with 
substantial  justice  to  our  allies,  or  to 
invalidate  or  impair  the  security  for  Ae 
dividend ;  and, 

"  Fourthly,  tiiat  a  oufi&cicnt  power  he 
retained  over  the  commercial  assets,  to 
enable  the  Court  of  Directors  to  prepoae 
to  the  Company,  and  ultimately  to  the 
Board  for  their  confirmation,  a  plan  for 
making  suitable  provision  for  outstanding 
commercial  obligations,  and  for  such  <u 
the  commercial  officers  and  servants  of  the 
Company  as  may  be  affiscted  by  the  pro- 
posed  arrangements." 

The  terms  thus  proposed  by  the 
Company  were,  with  few  and  triyial 
modifications,  accepted  by  Ldxrd 
Grey's  goyemment^  They  conaented 
to  increase  the  guarantee  foDd  to  two 
millions,  the  sum  recommended  by 
the  Court  of  Directors.  Iliey  agreed 
that  the  dividend  should  have  a  pre- 
ference over  every  other  payment, 
and  consented  to  the  Company*8  con- 
tinued administration  of  me  govern- 
ment of  India  for  a  defined  pmod  of 
twenty  years,  finally,  in  notidiig 
the  deauuid  that  is  made,  as  to  ex- 
ercising the  same  powers  as  the  Com- 
pany now  possess  under  their  ^lafiter, 
Mr.  Graat  obaarves,  that 

**  He  did  not  know  whether  the  woids 
were  introduced  with  any  apeoific  n- 
forenoe;  but,  to  the  general  propoaitssas 
whidi  they  exeieeaed,  haa  ma^ealy'e 
mims^era,  thrangli  him,  had  nepuaHwHy 
dedared  thdr  adhersnoe,  and  ^ter  were 
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a  veto  on  the  rectll  of  gorernors  and 
militarj  comnisndera  in  India,  it  waa  not 
ttie  intention  of  hia  majeatjr'sniiniBtera  to 
iiiaist  on  that  suggestion. 

We  have  taken  the  tremble  to 
bring  l^eie  facts  together,  and  to 
illustrate  and  explain  them  by  ex- 
tracts fhnn  official  documents,  in 
order  that  our  readers  may  perceive 
how  entirely  the  Court  of  Directors 
haye  kept  within  the  line  of  the  law 

to  Lord  Ellenborough.  dliey  have 
done  nothing  but  what  they  had  the 
moet  perfect  right  to  do.  Agovemor- 
flenend  displeases  them,  and  they 
depriye  him  of  his  authority.  Who 
shall  gainsay  the  exercise  of  a  power 
which  was  carefuUy  guarded,  on  their 
parts,  at  the  last  renewal  of  the 
charter,  and  yielded,  though  not 
without  an  effort,  by  ^e  then  minis- 
ters of  the  crown  ?  The  moment  for 
exercising  this  power  may  or  may 
not  have  been  well  chosen;  but  to 
Call  the  power  itself  in  question,  as 
Lord  Brougham,  in  his  anxiety  to 
support  his  noble  friend  ^  the  Duke,** 
did,  is  simply  to  expose  our  own 
gross  ignorance.  So  far,  then,  the 
Court  of  Directors  stand  above  the 
reach  of  blame.  They  are  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  the  course  of 
action  on  which  the  ^vemor-general 
has  entered  is  prejudicial  to  their 
faiterests,  and  those  of  their  consti- 
tuents, and  not  creditable  to  the 
national  character.  They  remon- 
strate, and  find  that  not  only  is  no 
r^^ard  paid  to  their  remonstrances, 
but  that  their  governor-general  goes 
^rectly  in  their  teeth.  What  are 
J*«y  to  do  P  how  are  thev  to  act  ? 
rhe^  would  gladly  carry  the  queen*s 
°^^j^^rs  along  ¥rith  them,  and  take, 
ht'  P^^^^^i  ^  possible  steps  to 
|^*in  a  ooincidence  of  sentiment  in 
f^*  quarter.  They  are  not  success- 
^ )  considerations  of  state  outweigh 
^.  the  cabinet  all  minor  points, 
^J^er  of  conduct  or  of  manner ; 
r?^  at  last  the  Court,  findinir  that 


most  utter  disregard  both  to  the 
wishes  and  feelinj^  of  his  employers, 
and  of  every  thine  like  consistency 
in  himselfl  He  who  in  1830  stood 
forward  as  the  sturdiest  advocate  of 
the  Court  of  Directors,  who,  in 
moving  for  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  inquire  into  the 
Company's  affairs,  and  particularly 
into  the  system  on  which  tiie  tnde 
between  Great  Britain,  and  Lidia, 
and  China,  was  conducted,  went  well- 
nigh  out  of  his  way  to  denounce  the 
extravagance  of  the  local  govern- 
ments ;  who  took  care  to  explain  to 
their  lordships  the  true  state  of  tho 
Lidian  finances,  shewing  the  neces- 
sity there  was  for  economy,  and  ob- 
serving at  the  same  time  that  no 
government,  either  in  this  or  any 
other  country,  could  issue  stranger 
orders  than  Uiose  which  emanated 
fh)m  the  Lidia  House  for  a  reduction 
of  expenditure  in  every  department 
of  the  state, — this  very  man  no  sooner 
finds  himself  at  the  liead  of  affairs  in 
the  East  than  he  rushes  into  ex- 
tiuvagances  of  which  an  emancipated 
sehoolboy  would  be  ashamed.  Of 
course  we  do  not  include  under  this 
head  the  gigantic  preparations  which 
he  made  to  redeem  the  tarmshed 
honour  of  the  British  arms  in  Aff- 
ghanistan.  There  is  no  extravagance, 
when  war  becomes  necessary,  m 
undertaking  it  with  such,  a  iotce  aa 
shaU  bear  down  all  opP<»V**^'^  ;?fa 


a  little  war,   though   i* 


gceAt 


deal 


country  by  drops,  takes  ^  ^^^  ^%^ 
more,  ere  it  conclude,  <>**5L«\ioncsSVy^ 
tem,  both  literally  andme^ 
than  if  a   rmsrlitv  eto^^ 


*f^^"^ 


^oc^^ 


made  at  tbe  outs^.   Bt^^^^o^  ^^" 
unmeaning  ^,^      go^  ^^^^^ 


which   w»a    ^t^***f^^^^^ 
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raVs  bearing,  there  was  enough  in 
that  to  make  them  proceed  to  almost 
any  extremity ;  for  authorities,  when 
they  are  beuded  and  set  at  nought 
by  those  under  them,  cc^se,  in  point 
of  fact,  to  be  authorities,  whether 
thev  retreat  into  private  life,  or  abide 
still  in  public  situations. 

And  now  comes  the  question,  how 
ikr,  after  making  such  admissions, 
we  can  pretend  to  reiterate  an  ex- 
pression of  disapproval  in  regard  to 
the  recall  of  Lord  Ellenborouffh  ? 
We  answer  thus  far,  and  no  further. 
The  moment  was  unseasonable. 
Whether  for  right  or  wrong,  whether 
with  justice  on  his  side,  or  in  con- 
tempt of  all  the  restraints  of  moral 
and  political  probity,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  was  m  the  full  swing  of  a 
career  which  cannot  be  staved,  far 
less  condemned  and  suddenly  aban- 
doned, except  at  the  utmost  hazard 
to  the  stabihty  of  the  Lidian  empire. 
His  policy,  also,  though  uniformly 
lavish,  and  often  rash,  has  been  bold, 
and  eminently  succ^sful.  Neither 
can  it  be  denied  that,  considering  the 
low  ebb  to  which  the  national  cha- 
racter had  fallen  in  the  East,  some- 
thin£^  of  the  sort  was  necessary. 

The  disaster  at  Cabul  had  pro- 
duced a  great  effect,  not  only  upon 
foreign  nations,  but  upon  the  mmda 
of  our  own  subjects.  The  prestige 
of  British  invincibility  was  gone; 
and  though  Pollock*s  and  Nott*s 
march  might  suffice  to  prove  that 
the  Affffhims,  single-handed,  were  no 
match  lor  the  British  empire,  when 
its  strength  was  put  forth,  there 
needed  some  brilliant  passage  of  arms 
to  shew  that  we  were  as  little  de- 
pendent on  mere  numerical  supe- 
riority as  we  used  to  be.  And  this 
we  must  accept  as  the  best  excuse 


On  the  other  band,  oar  battles 
and  our  conquests  are  well  known  to 
have  awakened  the  jealousy  <^  all 
the  native  powers  with  whom  ire 
have  any  connexicm.    They  belie?e 
that  we  are  returning  to  the  policy 
of  former  years,  and,  in  sheer  dnpair, 
speak  undisguisedly  among    tbon- 
selves  of  the  necessity  of  contracting 
ft|]iftnc^  one  with  another,  for  the 
purposes  of  mutual  support  against 
aggression.    How  the  l^epaulese  and 
Burmans,  in  particular.  Kept  quiet 
during  late  events,  we  really  cannot 
pretend  to  guess.    Had  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  been  less  prompt  to  strike, 
had  he,  after  pushing  his  quarrel  to 
a  certain  point,  wavered  and  with- 
drawn, in  the  case  either  of  Scinde  or 
Gwalior,  the  whole  of  India  would 
have  been  in  a  flame.     And  now 
there  is  this  manifest  risk  to  be  run, 
that  the  moderation  which  urges  the 
Directors  to  condemn  his  lordship's 
policy,  and  to  remove  him  from  his 
situation,  as  no  governor-general  ever 
was  removed  before,  may  be  mis- 
taken, both  within  our  own  territo- 
ries and  beyond  them,  for  fear.     We 
know  that  the  Directors  did  not  come 
to  the  resolution  on  which  they  have 
acted  all  at  once.     We  are  aware 
that  the  correspondence  between  the 
Court  and  the  supreme  government 
has  been  little  else  than  a  series  of 
criminations  and  recriminations  ever 
since  Lord  Ellenborough    assumed 
the  chief  direction  of  affidrs.    But 
the  princes  and  people  of  the  East 
never  could  be  made  to  understand 
this.      The  chances,  therefore,  are, 
that  when  they  come  to  know  that 
the  most  warlike  chief  whom  the 
Company  ever  sent    out  has  been 
abruptly  superseded,  and  his  whole 
nolicv  condemned,  they  will  attribute 
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DdEinto,  not  Lord  Ellenborough,  who 
ventured,  in  an  evil  hour,  to  march 
an  army  of  bigoted  Hindoos  across 
the  Indus,  thus  brining  into  anta- 
gonism influences  which  have  here- 
tofore operated  harmoniously  and  in 
our  favour.  And  a  very  pretty  piece 
of  vrork  he  made  of  it.  ^ut  Scinde 
is  just  as  much  imholy  ground  to  the 
devout  Hindoo,  as  the  mountain- 
passes  of  Afghanistan,  or  Cabul  it- 
self. 

.^Lud  this  feeling  it  was,  not  mere 
discontent  on  account  of  money  al- 
lowances curtailed,  which  led  to  the 
mutinies  that  have  recently  occurred 
in  more  than  one  native  regiment. 
Now  mutiny  arising  out  of  a  circum- 
stance like  this,  which  has  its  roots  in 
reli^ous  principle,  however  mistaken 
that  principle  may  be,  is  a  much 
more  serious  matter,  even  among 
Europeans,  than  mutiny  produced  by 
any  other  cause.  Amonff  the  natives 
of  India  there  is  no  telling  to  what 
results  it  may  lead.  While,  there- 
fore, we  fed  ourselves  bound  to  con- 
demn the  occupation  of  Scinde,  al- 
most as  much  on  the  ground  of  the 
impolicy  of  the  measure  as  because 
of  Its  ra^  injustice,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  sudden  removal 
of  the  authorities  which  executed  the 
move,  and  bent  the  necks  of  the 
Sepoys  to  take  part  in  it,  may  not  be 
productive  of  as  much  mischief  as 
the  move  itself.  When  men,  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  refuse  to  obey 
the  orders  of  their  superiors,  they 
must  be  forced  to  do  so,  let  the 
erounds  of  relnsal  be  what  they  may. 
When,  without  having  enforced  obe- 
dience, you  withdraw  from  the  scene 
the  individual  against  whose  autho- 
rity they  rebelled,  you  encourage 
them  to  rebel  again,  by  inducing 
the  belief  that  you  are  afraid  of  them. 
!Now,  whatever  opinion  we  may  en- 
tertain of  Lord  ]Sllenborough*s  mo- 
deration, and  suavity,  and  good  taste, 
we  give  him  ample  credit  for  courage, 
and,  in  a  moment  of  difficulty,  even 
for  judgment.    He  ought  not  to  have 


discreet  act.  That  they  had  been 
well  tried  in  various  ways  we  can 
easily  believe  \  and  that,  at  any  other 
juncture,  they  would  have  been  jus- 
tified in  visiting  personal  disrespect 
with  so  extreme  a  punishment  as  dis- 
missal, we  freely  admit.  For  if  the 
governing  power  may  be  not  only 
disobeyed,  but  insulted,  there  is  an 
end  to  all  pretence  at  responsibility, 
and  the  government  is  dissolved. 
But  when  the  fate  of  an  cinpirc 
hangs  in  the  balance,  much  must  be 
both  done  and  sutitered  which,  under 
any  other  circumstances,  would  be 
intolerable. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  might  have 
been  as  well  had  the  illustrious  duke 
kept  the  expression  of  his  sentiments 
to  himself.  Men  in  high  places  are 
bound  to  speak  with  caution  at  all 
times,  and  especially  so  when  a  word 
from  their  lips  goes  further  to  elevate 
or  condemn,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  than  whole  sentences  delivered 
by  any  meaner  authority.  The  duke 
was  not  cautious  in  asseverating  that 
of  which  we  are  not,  it  appears,  to 
receive  any  further  proof  than  each 
reasonable  person  mav  adduce  for 
himself,  by  putting  well-known  facts 
together,  and  drawing  his  own  con- 
clusions from  them.  The  Directors 
were  not  discreet ;  and  we  have  shewn 
that  they  were  not  so.  But  there 
was  no  necessity  for  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  condemn  them,  ex 
cathedra,  and,  by  so  doing,  to  take,  or 
seem  to  take,  the  whole  of  Lord 
£llenborougb*s  proceedings  under  his 
own  high  protection. 

If  the  Court  of  Direclota  eTted  m 
yielding  to  impulses,   v^Vk^V  \^umm 
iaturelnds  it  ^fficult.  ■^^5^'^^,^^. 
to  withst^id,  tW  barv^-  ^;"^,S^ 
selves  infinite   Ix^^^iO^^   -Xtt^o^V^^^ 
with  so  goocl  a  t>ta.^P.  v^^«jL.  ^-?^^^- 
tiie  greatest  m^Tx    ^  ^^^ij^s^^\f^^ 
ferent  courBe     o?\<^^'^r^^^^^^''^^ 
have  led,  and    ^!:  tt^^        ^'^'^''^T 
led,  to  Very     S^.^^6^     V^^ 
Theduke-B  ^^^l^P^^^^-f^^ 
seemed  to  "Oixli   ♦l^^U      .^^j^^^^  ^  .. 
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between  ihem  And  the  cftbinet  theM 
is  no  difference  of  opinion  on  any 
point  of  impoitanoe.  And  it  proves, 
at  the  same  tbne,  that  they  are  ele*. 
rated  far  abote  those  petty  jea- 
lousies for  which  the  Whigs  and 
Radicals  were  anxious  to  dve  them 
credit.  Lord  Ellenhorough  was  ob^ 
jectionable  for  reasons  purely  per- 
sonal. They  accept  as  his  successor 
an  indiridual  connected  with  hhrt 
by  ties  of  marriage,  and  a  member  of 
the  Tcry  cabinet  which  declined  to 
support  them  in  his  lordship^s  recall* 
Honour  be  to  them  for  the  proceed- 
ing !  For  thev  gave  thereby  to  In- 
dia the  individual  in  all  England, 
perhaps,  the  best  qualified  to  carry 
the  empire  out  of  its  difficulties,  and 
to  establish  a  permanent  system  on 
which  its  affairs  may  henceforth  be 
conducted.  Should  wars  arise,  in 
Sir  Henry  Hardingc  the  Indian  army 
will  find  a  leader  second  only  to  hira 
who  taught  them  how  to  conquer  at 
Assaye ;  should  civil  matters  de- 
mand investigation  and  arrangement, 
the  Indian  cabinet  will  find  at  its 
head  one  of  the  quickest,  ablest,  and 
most  discriminating  men  of  business, 
that  ever  presided  over  the  interests 
of  a  state.  And  last,  though  not 
least,  the  manners  and  bearing  of  the 
new  governor*general  will  exhibit 
precisely  the  sort  of  contrast  that 
Was  required  to  those  of  his  pre* 
decessor.  Frank,  open,  soldieruke, 
fiill  of  fbn,  and  most  agreeable  in 
conversation,  Sir  Henry  Uardinge  is 
sure  to  win  the  hearts  of  all  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact)  while 
his  sterling  worth,  and  great  steadi- 
ness of  character,  will  retain,  so  long 
as  he  may  abide  in  the  country,  the 
confidence  and  esteem  which  his  first 
introduction  to  it  is  sure  to  command. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  not  prepared 
to  say  that  the  country  has  seen  the 
last  of  Lord  £llenboroujrh*s  dismissal. 


monoiotiy  of  the  by-gone  tfioiiIlL 
Now  for  a  word  ot  two  cuneeridflg 
another,  which,  whether  more  or  less 
important  in  itaelf,  haa,  at  all  etcnti^ 
attracted  to  the  Aill  a«  large  a  AMtt 
of  public  notiee,^that  is  to  ny,  if 
the  public  voice  make  itself  heafd,  as 
we  suppose  it  does,  through  the 
newspapers. 

The  same  friendly  eritica  w^ 
found  fault  with  our  remarks  upcii 
Lord  £llenborough*8  policy  in  India 
laid  to  our  diarge,  that  we  were  luke- 
warm in  the  cause  of  Lord  Ariiley,  aiKi 
hisTen^houni^clanseathotDe.  Itmtf 
beso.  WedonotdenythatfWlMtever 
may  be  our  views  on  tbe  gwenl 
subject  of  law-making  for  labonretii 
we  could  not  fiM*  a  moment  hftlaaee 
the  success  of  Lord  AiAiley's  proposi* 
tion  against  the  eertain  overtttrow  of 
a  Coneerva^e  government  Good 
governments  are  not  so  eaiily  gol 
nowadays  as  they  used  to  be.  II 
took  the  country  twelve  long  yeaM 
to  shake  itself  free  of  the  ineubns  of 
Whiggery ;  and  we  ecm^ss  that  we 
were  not  disposed  to  pntt^nee  back 
the  burthen,  even  at  the  priee  of  a 
Ten-hours'  bill  for  the  ikeCory 
children.  Beskles,  what  we  eaad  a 
month  ago  we  must  here  rqpeai,  that 
the  advocates  of  short  houre  have 
gained  as  much  as  at  the  beginning 
of  so  grave  an  experiment  they  had 
A  right  to  desire.  They  have  esU- 
blished  the  principle  of  parliamentaty 
interference  between  the  employer 
and  the  employed,  and  by  so  doing 
inserted  the  small  end  of  the  wed^e, 
which  at  some  fhture  period,  ahoSd 
the  present  bUl  be  found  to  work 
advantageously,  may  be  driven  botte* 
They  had  no  right  to  ask  for  taon 
—no  right,  certainly,  to  expeot  that 
mors  would  be  conceded  to  th^ai 
for  the  system  of  determining  by  aa- 
thority  how  mimy  hours  in  each  day 
shall  be  devotod  hv  a«v  nUa^  ^  •-»»- 
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l^erfenoe  of  tinivenal  etfl  lirgM  fhe 
proceeding,  would  be  next  to  im«» 
poirible.  The  people  nevefgite  back 
a  pririlefte,  or  that  which  they  be- 
Dere  to  be  a  privilege,  after  it  has 
once  been  conceded  fb  them.  Take 
the  cate  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Man- 
chester and  Birmingham,  and  other 
large  towns.  Is  there  one  respectable 
person  in  any  of  these  places  who 
believes  that  he  or  his  fellow-towns^ 
men  have  gained  any  thing[  IVom 
the  libeitilised  institntions  which  th^ 
Whigs  were  kind  enough  to  introduce 
omoDg  them  ?  We  trow  not.  Yet 
what  statesman,  possessed  of  his  senses, 
would  dream  of  relieving  such  places 
from  the  annoyance  of  popular 
municipal  elections,  and  of  the  party- 
spirit  and  heartburnings  which  they 
create  and  perpetuate  ?  And  so  it 
would  be  in  relbrence  to  shortened 
hours  {h>m  labour.  Determine  that  no 
operative  shall  be  permitted  to  work 
fbr  more  than  six  nours  a-day,  and, 
amid  All  the  personal  misery  which 
must  arise  out  of  the  arran^ment,  he 
will  cling  tohis  privil^d i^eness  still, 
and  attribute  his  sufferings  to  every 
conceivable  cause  except  the  right  one, 
namely,  the  gross  folly  of  himself  and 
bis  benevolent  friends,  in  seeking  to 
controvert  the  arrangements  of  na- 
ture, and  supposing  tnat  good  could 
arise  out  of  it. 

We  confess,  therefore,  that  our 
disappointment  at  the  failure  of  Lord 
Ashley's  well-intended  endeavour  is 
not  great.    Had  he  carried  the  go- 
vernment along  with  him  from  the 
be^nning,  we  should  have  accepted 
the  boon   of  a  Ten -hours*  clause 
gratefully,  hoping,  perhaps  believing, 
that  the  hazaros  undeniably  attending 
it  would  be  counterbalanced  by  the 
g^><>d  iFhich,  if  wisely  dealt  with,  it 
^^  Capable  of  producinff.    But  as  we 
pe  xi^f.  aissatfefied  with  a  Twelve- 


First,  these  grave  and  revenend  se^ 
nators  determine,  by  a  majority  of 
nine  in  a  full  house,  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  noble  member  fbr  Dor** 
setshire  on  the  minister's  proposal  H 
a  wise  one.  The  mhiiseer  remon- 
strates, and  the  senate,  deliberating 
again,  determines  that  neither  minis- 
ter nor  member  for  Dorsetshire  is 
riffht.  The  member  for  Dorsetshire 
fsius  into  the  senate's  viewS)  and, 
when  for  the  third  time  the  bill  is 
brought  forward,  finally  moves  th^t 
a  resolution,  already  affirmed  by  this 
same  senate,  shall  be  repeated  and  go 
as  part  of  tne  law.  The  minister  re- 
Aises  to  agree  to  this,  and  behold  the 
reverend  senators  vote  themselves 
wrong  and  the  minister  right  by  a 
minority  of  not  less  than  138.  Glory 
be  to  the  senate !  K  the  world  had 
not  known  long  ago  what  the  real 
uses  of  a  deliberative  assembly  are, 
the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Factory  W\  would 
have  shewn  them*  All  popular  bo- 
dies enjoy  the  privilege  of  eating 
leeks  as  often  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire, but  it  if  only  a  British  House 
of  Commons,  and  a  reformed  house^ 
which  bolts  them  by  the  bunch. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  a  piece  of 
advice  which  we  took  the  liberty  of 
offering  to  the  supporters  of  Lord 
Ashle/s  proposition  has  been  fol- 
lowed. The  friends  of  the  poor  have 
not  forgotten  that  their  cause  is  a 
holy  one,  which  is  not  to  be  forwarded 
by  mtemperance  of  language,  or  any 
other  display,  on  their  parts,  of  bad 
feeling.  The  Times  nas,  indeed, 
spoken  out,  as  is  its  wont,  and  we 
wish  Mr.  Oally  Knight  and  his  fol- 
lowers joy  or  the  immortality  to 
which  tney  are  consigned  by  it.  But 
there  have  been  no  unbecoming  ap- 
peals to  the  passions  of  the  operatives, 
no  public  meetings  in  the  manufac- 
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Ctlemen,  wh<Hn  %  sense  of  duty 
aght  into  prominent  jdaoes  six 
weeks  a^  are  dear-sighted  enough 
to  perceive  that  they  wH  best  senre 
the  purposes  of  the  people  themselves 
by  keepmg  in  the  background.  How 
&r  another  party  to  the  late  ex- 
traordinary scenes  will  listen  to  rea- 
son remains  to  be  proved.  If  Sir 
Robert  Peel  despise,  as  he  probably 
does,  the  sort  of  manoeuvring  which 
is  necessary  to  keep  a  par^  m  good 
humour,  he  must  surely  perceive 
that  something  of  the  sort  is  required 
in  order  to  preserve  fcur  the  House  of 
Commons  any  share,  however  small, 
of  public  r^pect  and  public  con- 
fidence. A  few  more  such  exhibitions 
of  pliability  to  the  minister's  will 
as  have  lately  come  before  us 
ca^ot  £eu1  of  bringing  the  present 
representative  system  into  contempt. 
Now  we  have  no  desire  to  behold  tnia 
issue.  That  it  will  come,  soonar  or 
later,  no  reflecting  person  can  doubt ; 
but  we  deprecate  every  maimer  of 
speaking  and  of  acting  which  ma^ 
tend,  however  indirect^,  to  hurry  it 


UCUVC&UVUI     UC     UUWUWMUB.  TT  UCU 

the  people  grow  tired  of  the  con- 
stitution of  1832,  or  disgusted  with 
the  members  whom  the  new  eon- 
stituendes  return  to  parliament,  they 
will  demand  an  extension  of  m 
fhmchise,  as  they  did  before;  and 
they  will  carry  their  point  much 
more  easily  against  institutions,  esti- 
blished  some  fifteen  or  twenty  yetn 
back,  than  they  did  when  striving  to 
remove  landmarks  which  the  Iwse  of 
ages  had  consecrated.  Unless,  there- 
fore, it  be  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  intention, 
not  merdy  to  lord  it  over  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  to  shew  to  the 
whole  world  that  he  does  so,  it  will 
be  advisable  not  to  repeat  the  Comedg 
o/ErrarSy  on  which  the  whole  world 
has  recently  gased  with  wonder.  And 
this  is  to  be  avdded  only  hj  takinj^ 
his  supporters  more  heelj  into  ha 
confidence  than  has  heretofore  bea 
usual  with  him.  But  we  are  getting 
upon  delicate  jground.  ^  A  nod  is  as 
good  as  a  wink  to  a  blind  hone,"  and 
with  this  sage  axiom  we  dose  our 
dissertation. 
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